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'HAT'S  enough  for  to-night.  Turn 
around  and  go  home.  You  are  a 
disgrace  to  Yale,  all  of  you,  and 
you're  the  worst  of  a  bad  lot,  Number  Five." 

The  Head  Coach  roared  his  convictions 
through  a  megaphone  from  the  bow  of  the 
panting  launch,  and  the  coxswain  caught 
up  the  words  and  flung  them  in  piping 
echoes  at  the  heads  of  the  eight  sullen  oars- 
men facing  him.  The  grind  of  the  slides 
and  the  tearing  swash  of  blades  abruptly 
ceased  as  the  slim  shell  trailed  witji  dying 
headway  to  the  skitter  of  the  resting  oars. 
Backs  burned  dull  red  by  the  sun  of  long 
June  days  drooped  in  relaxation  that  was  not 
all  weariness.  John  Hastings,  at  Number 
Five,  remembered  when  to  slip  along  the 
shore,  heading  homeward  in  the  twilight 
after  pulling  four  miles  over  the  New  Lon- 
don course,  was  the  keenest  joy  he  had  ever 
known.  Now,  with  the  Harvard  race  less 
than  a  week  away,  the  daily  toil  was  a  night- 
mare of  ineffective  striving.  The  pulsating 
shell  hesitated  between  strokes,  it  rolled 
without  visible  cause,  and  seemed  sentiently 
to  realize  that  the  crew  was  rowing  as  eight 
men,  not  as  one. 

The  boat  circled  wide  and  the  men  swept 
it  listlessly  toward  the  lights  of  the  Quar- 
ters at  Gales  Ferry.  They  had  just  under- 
gone the  severest  ordeal  in  all  athletic  train- 
ing in  their  race  against  the  stop-watch,  yet 
if  the  work  had  been  good,  they  would  have 
finished  vibrant  as  steel  springs,  spurting 
in  this  welcome  homestretch  like  the  sweep 
of  a  hawk.     Squatted  on  the  boat-house 
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float  a  little  later,  dousing  pails  of  water 
over  his  sweating  shoulders,  Hastings  heard 
the  Stroke  growl  to  Number  Seven: 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  loafers  back 
there?" 

"I'm  not  behind,"  retorted  Seven,  with 
hair-trigger  irritability.  "The  trouble  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  boat.  Hastings  is  too 
heavy  to  row  in  form  this  year,  and  he  seems 
to  have  gone  to  pieces  in  the  last  month. 
That's  where  the  worst  break  in  the  swing 
comes.  Did  you  hear  the  Old  Man  threaten 
to  take  him  out  of  the  boat  and  get  him  a 
job  as  a  farm-hand?" 

The  Culprit  wearily  picked  himself  up, 
and  dressed  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  boat- 
house,  shunning  conversation.  After  the 
training-table  supper,  the  Head  Coach  and 
his  younger  staff  of  graduate  experts  who 
had  flocked  back  to  help  stem  the  adverse 
tide,  summoned  the  crew  into  the  parlor  of 
the  homely  old  farm-house.  The  Nestor 
of  Yale  rowing,  who,  for  twenty  years,  had 
taught  Yale  crews  how  to  win,  leaned 
against  the  battered  piano,  and  looked  at 
the  ruddy  and  wholesome  young  faces 
around  him.  It  might  have  been  a  council 
about  to  weigh  matters  of  life  and  death, 
so  grave  was  the  troubled  aspect  of  the  wait- 
ing group,  so  stem  the  set  of  their  leader's 
bull-dog  jaw. 

To-night  he  had  something  of  their  nerv- 
ous uncertainty,  and  it  showed  in  the  way 
his  strong  fingers  played  with  the  fringe  of 
the  faded  piano  cover.  Picking  up  the  well- 
worn  log-book  in  which  was  recorded  year 
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by  year  the  daily  work  of  Yale  crews  from 
January  to  July,  he  turned  the  leaves  until  a 
text  was  found.  Then,  slamming  the  book 
on  the  piano  with  a  vigor  that  made  the 
aged  wires  complain,  he  said: 

"The  work  has  been  discouraging  ever 
since  you  came  to  New  London,  but  to-day 
it  was  so  bad  that  it  made  me  sick.  I  never 
saw  faster  conditions  on  this  course,  and  yet 
you  clawed  your  w^ay  up  river  in  twenty-two 
minutes  and  ten  seconds.  That  is  nearly  a 
c^uarter  of  a  mile  slower  than  last  year's 
crew.  Do  you  know  what  this  means? 
You  are  strong  enough ;  you  have  had  plenty 
of  coaching,  and  I  intend  to  work  the  very 
souls  out  of  you  to-morrow.  If  there  is  no 
improvement — well,  you  had  better  jump 
overboard  and  drown  yourselves  after  the 
race  than  go  back  to  New  Haven.  No  man's 
place  is  safe  in  this  crew,  even  if  the  race  is 
only  four  days  off.  This  means  you,  Num- 
ber Five." 

There  were  no  songs  around  the  piano, 
as  was  the  custom  in  happier  evenings,  nor 
did  the  Head  Coach  pound  the  tinkling  yel- 
low keys  and  lead  the  chorus  of  "Jolly 
Boating  Weather,"  as  he  had  done  so  many 
nights  of  so  many  years  when  the  work  had 
been  satisfactory.  At  nine  o'clock,  the 
Captain  called  out  gruffly: 

"  All  out  for  the  walk, 'fellows." 

The  squad  filed  through  the  gate  into  the 
darkness  of  the  country  lane  for  the  end  of 
the  day's  routine,  with  John  Hastings  trail- 
ing in  rear  of  the  procession.  He  had  be- 
come fond  of  this  nightly  ramble,  feeling  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  every  stone  wall,  low- 
roofed  farm-house,  and  fragrant  orchard, 
and  courting  the  smell  of  the  lush  June  coun- 
try-side as  the  rarest  of  sleeping  potions. 
But  to-night  he  strode  with  head  down, 
turning  over  and  over  in  his  mind  the  haunt- 
ing list  of  his  sins  as  an  oarsman.  Always 
with  him  of  late,  they  had  been  driven  home 
anew  by  the  events  of  recent  hours.  He 
looked  up  at  the  quiet  sea  of  little  stars,  and 
his  self-reproach  unconsciously  changed  to 
the  form  of  a  prayer: 

"  O  Lord,  help  me  to  get  my  power  on, 
and  to  keep  my  slide  under  me.  I  never 
worked  half  so  hard,  but  I  know  I  am 
heavier  and  slow^er  than  I  used  to  be.  Help 
me  to  stay  on  the  crew.  I  don't  ask  it  for 
my  sake,  but — but  Mother's  coming  to  the 
race,  and  this  is  my  third  year  on  the  crew, 
and  she  never  saw  a  race,  and  if  I'm  kicked 


off  now,  it  will  break  her  heart.  It  means 
so  much  to  her,  and  I  am  all  she  has.  And 
— and  there's  Cynthia  Wells — she's  com- 
ing, too.  Oh,  it  means  everything  to  me, 
everything." 

Such  a  man  was  he  in  the  glory  of  his 
superbly  conditioned  strength,  such  a  boy 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  his  life's  horizon, 
bounded  in  this  crisis  by  the  Quarters,  the 
boat-house,  the  crew,  and  the  shining  stretch 
of  river! 

The  next  morning  sparkled  with  a  cool 
breeze  from  the  Sound,  and  its  salty  tang 
was  a  tonic  after  the  sultry  days  that  had 
tugged  at  the  weights  of  all  the  men,  except 
Hastings,  until  they  were  almost  gaunt. 
When  the  crew  was  boated  for  the  forenoon 
practice,  the  exhortations  of  the  Head 
Coach  were  even  hopeful.  But  after  he 
had  sent  them  on  the  first  stretch  at  full 
speed,  even  the  hlase  old  engineer  of  the 
launch  could  see  that  things  were  going 
wrong  in  the  same  old  way.  The  emotions 
of  the  Head  Coach  were  too  large  for  words 
and  with  sinister  patience  he  made  them 
row  another  spurt.  Before  he  could  begin 
to  speak,  Hastings  knew  that  there  was  still 
a  break  in  the  swing  at  Number  Five,  and 
the  confirmation  came  in  almost  a  tone  of 
entreaty  from  the  launch: 

"You  are  still  behind.  Number  Five, 
while  the  rest  of  the  crew  is  swinging  better. 
Try,  for  Heaven's  sake,  to  get  your  shoul- 
ders on  it,  and  swing  them  up  to  the  per- 
pendicular as  if  the  devil  were  after  you. 
Do  you  want  seven  other  men  to  pull  your 
hundred  and  ninety  pounds  of  beef  and 
muscle  like  so  much  freight  in  the  boat  ?  I 
have  told  you  these  things  a  thousand 
times,  and  you  must  hang  on  to  them  this 
time,  or  I  can't  risk  bothering  with  you  any 
more.  All  ready,  coxswain,  steer  for  that 
red  barn  across  the  river." 

"Forward all.  G-e-t  ready.  R-o-w-w," 
shrieked  the  coxswain. 

Within  the  first  thirty  strokes  Hastings 
felt  that  he  was  rowing  in  no  better  form 
than  before,,  although  never  had  he  been  so 
grimly  determined  to  row  better.  Stung  to 
the  soul  by  the  taunt  of  the  coach,  he  threw 
his  splendid  shoulders  against  the  tw^elve- 
foot  sweep,  striving  always  to  be  a  little 
ahead  of  Number  Six,  whose  instant  of 
catch  was  signalled  by  the  tell-tale  tighten- 
ing of  the  crease  in  the  back  of  his  neck. 
The  Captain  called: 
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"  Give  her  ten  good  ones,  and  look  out 
for  the  stroke.     It's  going  up." 

''  0-n-e,T-w-o/rhr-e-e,  F-o-u-r,  F-i-v-e, ' ' 
gasped  the  eight,  in  husky  chorus  to  the 
cadence  of  the  catch. 

"  Sl-o-w  down  on  your  y-o-u-r  sHdes," 
yelled  the  bobbing  coxswain.  "  You're  be- 
h-i-n-d,  Number  Five." 

Hastings  could  have  throttled  the  cox- 
swain for  this.  He  had  heard  it  so  often 
that  it  cut  him  on  the  raw.  The  Head 
Coach  picked  up  the  damnable  refrain : 

''You  are  behind,  Number  Five." 

Recalling  how  once,  to  fill  an  idle  half 
hour,  he  had  enumerated  sixty-four  faults 
possible  in  rowing  a  single  stroke,  Hastings 
was  sure  that  in  this  spurt  he  w^as  commit- 
ting all  these  and  several  as  yet  unrecorded. 
The  futility  of  his  flurried  effort  became 
maddening.  Where  was  his  strength  going  ? 

The  verdict  befell  as  the  launch  steamed 
alongside,  and  a  substitute  perched  on  the 
cabin  roof  jumped  to  the  deck  at  the  beck- 
oning of  the  Head  Coach,  who  said,  with  a 
ring  of  sincere  regret: 

"  I  am  afraid  I'll  have  to  try  a  change  at 
Number  Five,  to  see  whether  we  can  patch 
up  that  break.  Get  in  there,  Matthews. 
Better  get  out  and  take  a  rest,  Hastings." 

The  cast-off  crawled  aboard  the  launch 
and  went  aft  to  the  cock-pit  under  the  awn- 
ings where  he  could  be  alone.  Holding 
himself  bravely  under  the  sympathetic  eyes 
of  his  comrades,  he  watched  the  substitute 
grip  the  oar,  still  warm  from  his  own  cal- 
loused hands.  Nor  did  he  yet  realize  what 
had  befallen  him,  and  felt  vague  relief  that 
the  struggle  was  done.  At  dinner,  he  was 
cheerful  and  flippant  and  the  other  oars- 
men admired  his  "sand." 

The  reality  began  to  overtake  him  when 
he  went  to  his  room  under  the  eaves,  and 
anxiously  asked  the  Stroke: 

"  Well,  how  did  it  go  with  a  new  Number 
Five?" 

"A little  better,"  replied  his  room-mate, 
with  evident  reluctance.  "The  Old  Man 
says  he  is  going  to  keep  Matthews  in  your 
seat  for  the  race.  It's  a  hard  thing  to  talk 
about.  Jack.  You  know  how  broken  up  we 
all  feel  about  it,  don't  you  ?  We  know  you 
tried  your  level  best,  and  your  extra  weight 
this  year  made  you  slow,  and  you  couldn't 
help  that.     Heard  from  your  folks  lately  ? 

Hastings  was  reminded  of  things  he  had 
feared  to  let  rush  into  the  foreground.     He 


had  been  too  preoccupied  to  think  of  look- 
ing for  mail  down-stairs,  and  was  started 
for  the  door,  when  the  Stroke  halted  him 
with : 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  I  brought  up  a 
couple  of  letters  for  you.  There  they  are, 
on  the  bureau." 

Hastings  recognized  his  mother's  hand- 
writing on  one  envelope,  that  of  Cynthia 
Wells  on  the  other.  He  appeared  to  hesi- 
tate which  of  them  to  open  first,  and  in  this 
hour  of  trial,  his  choice  was  swayed  by  an 
impulse  as  old  as  the  world: 

The  letter  which  he  preferred  was  dated 
on  board  the  yacht  Diana,  off  New  Haven, 
and  he  read  slowly  to  himself: 

Dear  Old  Jack: 

I  am  so  happy  to  be  almost  at  the  scene  of  your 
victories,  past  and  to  come.  And  I  think  I  have 
never  seen  you  row.  How  foohsh  and  inconsid- 
erate of  father  to  drag  me  abroad  so  early  two  sea- 
sons on  end.  But  I  am  bringing  all  the  heaped- 
up  enthusiasm  of  three  years — think  of  that!  I 
suppose  you  are  as  calm  as  blanc  mange,  while  I 
am  jabbering  rowing  at  everybody  in  sight,  and 
am  getting  really  awfully  clever  about  strokes  and 
catches  (are  they  so  very  catching?).  Your 
class-mate,  Dickie  Munson,  is  on  board,  and  has 
been  coaching  me  up  on  the  technical  mysteries, 
and  spinning  many  jolly  yarns  about  you.  I 
hear  you  are  to  be  elected  captain  of  next  year's 
crew,  the  very  grandest  honor  at  Yale.  May  I 
offer  congratulations  in  advance?  I  do  so  want 
to  see  you,  and  will  be  one  of  the  worshipping  ad- 
mirers of  your  prowess!  Of  course  you  will  be 
busy  until  after  the  race,  and  then  you  are  to 
come  down  to  the  Diana  as  soon  as  ever  you  can. 
Don't  forget  that  I  will  have  an  eye  on  you  all  the 
way  down  the  course. 

Yours  as  ever,  Cynthia. 

Hastings  tucked  this  letter  in  an  inside 
pocket  with  reverent  care,  and  without 
speaking,  sought  next  what  his  mother 
would  say: 

My  Dearest  Boy: 

I  have  decided  to  come  North  by  sea,  and  will 
sail  on  the  Mohican  to-morrow.  The  fare  is  con- 
siderably less  than  by  rail,  and  as  you  have  in- 
sisted upon  paying  the  expenses  of  my  wonderful 
trip,  I  want  to  save  you  all  I  can.  The  ship  is 
due  at  New  York  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
twenty-seventh,  the  day  before  the  race,  and  I 
plan  to  take  the  earliest  train  to  New  London,  to 
reach  there  that  night,  if  possible.  I  have  the 
address  of  the  boarding-house  in  which  you  have 
reserved  the  nice  room  for  me,  and  you  will  not 
have  to  worry  at  all  about  having  me  met,  as,  of 
course,  you  will  not  be  able  to  come  down  from 
the  Quarters.  It  will  be  hard  to  bear,  this  being 
so  near  you  on  that  last  night  unable  even  to  kiss 
you  good-night  and  God  bless  you.  After  the 
race  you  can  come  to  my  room,  and  we  will  go  to 
New  Haven  on  the  special  train  with  the  crew. 
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Of  course  you  are  going  to  win  again,  when  your 
mother  is  coming  all  the  way  from  the  South  to  see 
her  boy  fight  for  old  Yale.  Oh,  I  want  so  much 
to  see  my  big,  handsome  boy,  and  it  will  be  music 
for  me  to  hear  the  thousands  cheering  him.  I  re- 
ceived the  ticket  for  the  observation  train,  in  car 
fifteen,  and  I  can  find  it  at  the  station,  as  you 
directed  me,  so  don't  have  me  on  your  mind  for 
a  moment.  I  pray  for  you  each  night,  and  may 
God  bring  me  safe  to  you. 

Your  loving  and  adoring 

Little  Mother. 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  let  her  know," 
observed  Hastings  with  a  long  sigh. 

"Which?"  asked  theStroke,ashesearched 
his  comrade's  face  with  shrewd  kindliness. 

"  I  mean  Mother,  of  course,"  was  the  re- 
ply, followed  by  a  sharp  prick  of  conscience. 
"  She  is  coming  up  by  sea,  she  is  on  the  way 
now.  The  other  letter  W9.S  from  a — from  a 
friend.     She  is  to  be  here,  too." 

"  You  ought  to  meet  her  in  New  York — 
your  mother,  of  course.  She  is  first  in  your 
thoughts,  I  am  sure,"  advised  the  Stroke, 
with  a  perceptible  shade  of  disbelief.  "  Just 
let  her  see  that  you  are  sound  and  lusty, 
that's  what  she  will  care  most  about.  She 
will  be  sorry  for  your  sake,  not  for  her  own. ' ' 

Throwing  himself  across  his  cot,  Hast- 
ings looked  out  of  the  nearest  window, 
down  the  river  to  where  the  flag  above  the 
Harvard  Quarters  slashed  the  sky  like  a 
ribbon  of  flame.  There  were  the  enemy 
whom  he  had  helped  to  defeat,  and  now  it 
seemed  an  honorable  thing,  greatly  to  be 
desired,  even  to  row  on  a  beaten  crew.  The 
towsled  head  went  to  the  pillow,  and  he 
could  no  longer  help  pouring  out  his  heart 
to  his  friend: 

"  Nothing  can  make  it  any  worse  than  it 
is.  I  have  worked  every  summer  so  far, 
and  I  was  going  to  have  a  real  vacation  this 
year,  the  first  since  I  have  been  in  college. 
Now  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  any  good  times, 
with  disgrace  hanging  over  me.  I  am  going 
to  apply  for  my  summer  job  again,  but  I've 
been  working  in  the  office  of  a  Yale  man, 
and  I  am  afraid  he  won't  want  to  have  a  slob 
around  him  who  was  kicked  off  the  crew  four 
days  before  the  race,  will  he  ?  Of  course  he 
won't.  The  last  month  has  been  simply  hell. 
Mother  has  been  living  in  the  thought  of 
this  trip  just  to  see  me  row  against  Harvard, 
and — and,  there  is  a  girl — well,  I  am  a  big, 
whining  useless  baby,  that's  all." 

The  Stroke  was  an  older  man  by  five 
years,  who  had  known  a  man's  stress  and 
sorrows  before  his  college  days  began.  Had 


he  been  a  man  of  readier  speech,  he  would 
have  tried  somehow  to  make  the  sorrowing 
boy  realize  that  there  were  other  worlds  to 
conquer,  wider  and  more  inspiring  fields  in 
the  years  beyond.  Yet  there  was  something 
quite  fine  in  this  absorption  in  the  crew;  it 
was  what  one  ought  to  feel  at  twenty-one, 
and  it  might  be  better  for  him  to  fight  it  out 
alone.  The  Stroke  was  glad  when  the  young- 
ster marched  out  of  the  room  without  more 
words.  "  I  hope  he  stands  the  gaff,"  thought 
the  elder  man. 

Hastings's  first  impulse  had  been  to  flee 
the  place,  and  he  was  still  busy  with  the 
longing  to  be  anywhere  away  from  the 
sights  and  sounds  that  racked  him  because 
they  were  so  infinitely  much  to  him.  While 
he  struggled  with  the  decision,  the  eight 
began  to  make  ready  for  the  long  afternoon 
practice.  As  the  shell  swung  out  of  sight 
around  the  curve  of  the  shore,  Hastings 
had  not  believed  it  possible  that  anyone 
could  feel  as  lonely  and  neglected  as  he  at 
that  moment.  Just  then  he  saw  a  Uni- 
versity substitute  standing  idly  in  the  boat- 
house  door,  and  he  remembered  that  with 
one  transferred  to  the  eight,  and  another 
laid  off  with  a  cold,  this  youngster,  Bates, 
was  the  sole  survivor  of  the  trio  which  had 
its  own  thankless  duties  and  burdens.  The 
intending  fugitive  made  a  choice  then  and 
there,  as  he  slid  down  the  bank,  shouting: 

"  Aren't  you  going  out  to-day  to  keep  tabs 
on  the  Red-Heads?" 

The  solitary  substitute  ruefully  shook  his 
head: 

"  No,  I  haven't  anyone  to  man  the  pair- 
oar  with  me,  and  I'm  no  good  in  a  single 
shell.  And  I  ought  to  be  over  at  the  start 
right  now,  for  the  tip  is  out  that  Harvard 
is  going  to  try  the  four  miles  on  time,  their 
last  attempt.  How  am  I  going  to  catch 
their  time,  I  want  to  know,  with  nobody  to 
help  me?" 

Hastings  laid  hold  of  the  bow  of  the  pair- 
oared  boat  as  he  said: 

"  Get  hold  of  the  other  end  of  the  tub, 
and  we'll  put  her  in  the  water.  I  might  as 
well  be  a  substitute,  too,  if  there  is  work 
for  me  to  do.  We'll  hold  the  watch  on  the 
Johnny  Harvards  in  great  shape." 

The  substitute  glimpsed  something  of 
the  sacrifice  and  struggle  in  Hastings's  offer 
to  help  him,  but  he  could  not  know  it  all, 
because  he  was  only  a  "sub."  The  two 
were  bending  over  their  stretchers  lacing 
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the  shoes,  when  the  launch  slipped  past  the 
float  so  quietly  that  the  substitutes  did  not 
hear  it.  The  Head  Coach,  however,  stand- 
ing on  the  forward  deck,  heard  Hastings 
say  to  his  mate  with  an  evident  effort: 

"  I  came  pretty  near  playing  the  baby  act 
and  running  away,  but  if  I  can  help  the 
Yale  shell  to  go  faster  by  being  out  of  it,  I 
am  glad  of  it.  That's  what  I  am  rowing 
for,  anyhow.  And  if  I  can  be  of  any  use 
as  a  substitute,  why,  that's  what  I  am  here 
for,  too.     It  is  all  for  Yale,  isn't  it?" 

The  two  in  the  pair-oar  rowed  across  the 
river,  landed  a  half-mile  above  the  start  of 
the  four-mile  course,  and  walked  down  the 
railroad  track. 


"We  can't  do  anything  more  than  catch 
their  time  over  the  first  mile,"  observed  the 
experienced  Bates;  "but  that  will  give  us 
a  good  line  on  the  gait  they  are  going." 
Hastings  meekly  followed  instructions  to 
hurry  to  the  hill  opposite  the  first-mile  flag, 
and  be  ready  to  wave  his  handkerchief 
when  the  Harvard  crew  should  pass  him. 
Bates,  at  the  start  with  a  stop-watch,  would 
snap  the  time  at  this  signal.  In  dust  and 
quivering  heat,  Hastings  trudged  along  the 
ties,  crept  up  the  hill,  and  lay  on  his  stom- 
ach under  a  tree,  waiting  the  appearance  of 
the  Harvard  crew.  The  tears  could  not  be 
held  back  at  thought  of  this  humiliation,  of 
the  abyssmal  gap  between  this  petty  spying 
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in  ambush,  and  all  the  days  in  which  he 
had  swung  by  this  first-mile  flag  in  the  Uni- 
versity eight. 

There  was  much  time  for  meditation,  and 
while  the  first  shock  had  wrecked  his  every 
hope, he  began  to  patch  the  fabric  of  his  dear- 
est dream,  until  he  was  ready  to  believe  that, 
even  more  clearly  than  his  mother,  Cynthia 
Wells  w^ould  understand.  She  would  see 
that  he  had  tried  to  do  his  best,  that  the  fail- 
ure was  blackened  by  nothing  left  undone, 
and  that  his  great  disappointment  was  of  a 
piece  with  those  troubles  which  knit  closer 
the  bonds  of  friendship.  She  would  know 
that  it  was ''  all  for  Yale,"  that  winning  the 
race  was  more  important  than  anything  else 
in  the  world,  and  he  ached  for  the  words 
of  comfort  and  inspiration  she  would  be  so 
eager  to  offer.  If  friendship  meant  anything 
ii  meant  help  in  such  times  as  this. 


II 


On  the  day  before  the  race  Hastings's 
occupation  as  a  substitute  was  gone.  The 
shadow  of  the  morrow  was  over  the  Quar- 
ters, the  atmosphere  was  funereal,  and  the 
strapping  oarsmen  were  coddled  like  in- 


fants. He  had  no  part  in  the  excitement, 
and  was  free  to  meet  his  mother  in  New 
York  that  afternoon.  The  news  he  must 
bear  her  made  him  as  nervous  as  if  he  were 
facing  the  tussle  of  the  eights.  After  fare- 
wells with  his  other  comrades  he  sought  the 
Stroke,  A^ho  grasped  the  hand  of  the  sor- 
rowful exile  in  a  crushing  grip. 

"  Keep  your  nerve.  Jack,"  said  he;  ''it  will 
all  come  out  in  the  wash.  I  know  there's  a 
girl  in  it,  and  if  she  is  the  right  sort,  she  will 
understand  " 

Hastings  flushed  at  mention  of  the  fem- 
inine factor,  as  he  stammered: 

''  Of  course  she  will  understand.  She  is 
that  kind,  all  right.  But  I  hope  to  Heaven 
I'll  never  clap  eyes  on  Gales  Ferry  again. 
Damn  the  place!  Good-by.  You've  been 
a  brick  to  me,  and  lots  of  comfort." 

After  he  had  gone,  the  Stroke  looked  up 
from  his  book  for  some  time,  while  a  tender 
smile  softened  his  strong  mouth.  He  had 
found  a  girl  who  could  understand,  and  he 
hoped  the  same  good  fortune  for  his  friend. 

When  the  train  passed  through  Nev/  Ha- 
ven, Hastings  wore  a  hang-dog  air,  fearing 
recognition.  A  runaway  from  New  London 
the  day  before  the  race,  his  college  town  was 
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the  last  place  on  earth  in  which  he  wished  to 
be  seen.  As  he  neared  New  York  he  braced 
himself  for  the  meeting  with  his  mother, 
blindly  fearing  that  she  would  be  sorely  dis- 
appointed in  him.  But  the  Mohican  had 
been  delayed  by  heavy  weather  along  the 
coast  and  a  smothering  fog  off  Sandy  Hook, 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  reach  her  dock 
before  seven  o'clock  of  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

Hastings  felt  as  if  he  were  cast  away  on 
a  desert  island.  He  yearned  for  his  mother 
now,  but  she  was  somewhere  out  in  the  fog, 
and  hewasaloneinNew  York,  alone  through 
the  long  night  before  the  race  with  all  its 
smarting,  thrilling  memories.  Long  after 
midnight,  unable  to  coax  drowsiness,  his 
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thoughts  went  homing  back  to  the  Quarters 
as  he  knew  the  place  in  these  last  hours. 

He  could  hear  the  call  of  the  robin  at  day- 
break in  the  tree  by  his  window,  the  call 
that  had  aroused  him  to  face  the  issues  of 
two  races  when  he  was  Number  Five.  He 
could  picture  the  morning  scenes,  the  hush 
of  lawn  and  house,  the  enforced  lounging 
on  bed  and  sofa  until  the  summons  to  be 
ready  and  dressed  at  the  boat-house. 

Then  he  recalled  the  tense  waiting  on  the 
float  for  the  call  of  the  whistle  of  tlie  ref- 
eree's yacht,  how  the  year  before  they  had 
sat  together  in  the  sunshine  and  sung  the 
chorus  of  "Jolly  Boating  Weather."  Since 
then  it  had  become  to  him  a  battle  song,  a 
chant  profoundly  burdened  with  sentiment 
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and  solemnity.  He  could  not  hear  it  without 
feeling  a  lump  in  his  breast.  Now  the  shell 
would  be  launched,  the  men  seating  them- 
selves with  unusual  care,  and  the  coaches 
would  shake  hands  from  stroke  to  bow  as 
the  eight  shoved  off  to  row  over  to  the  start. 
.  He  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  face 
and  came  back  to  the  stifling  room  of  the 
hotel  in  New  York,  and  the  sense  of  cruel 
isolation. 

It  w^as  almost  daylight  when  Hastings 
fell  asleep,  more  tired  than  he  knew%  and 
when  he  aw^oke,  a  glance  at  his  watch  told 
him  that  he  had  overslept,  and  that  it  w^as 
nearlv  ten  o'clock.  The  reply  to  a  frantic 
telephone  message  was  that  all  the  passen- 
gers of  the  Mohican  had  gone  ashore  shortly 
after  eight  o'clock.  His  mother  had  gone 
to  New"  London  without  him,  and  the  express 
train  into  which  he  dove  was  due  to  arrive  at 
the  scene  of  conflict  barely  in  time  to  con- 
nect with  the  observation  train,  if  all  con- 
ditions favored.  Ten  minutes  behind  time, 
he  was  running  through  the  New  London 
station,  as  the  tail  of  the  rear^vard  observa- 
tion cars  was  vanishing  around  a  curve  of 
the  track  yard,  with  cheering  in  its  wake. 

Vainly  pursuing  on  foot,  Hastings  came 
to  a  standstill,  stranded  and  alone,  unable 
even  to  see  the  race,  about  to  start  five  miles 
up  the  river.  Walking  down  to  the  nearest 
wharf,  he  could  see  through  the  arches  of 
the  great  railroad  bridge,  the  festooned 
yachts  stretching  in  squadrons  beyond,  and 
between  them  only  a  little  patch  of  silver 
lane  where  the  crews  would  finish. 


Ill 


Shortly  after  noon,  there  stepped  from 
the  first  "special"  into  New  London  a 
fragile  yet  sprightly  little  woman  in  rustling 
black,  alone,  but  confident  and  unafraid. 
Her  sweet  face  was  made  beautiful,  even 
youthful,  by  the  flush  of  excitement  that  tint- 
ed her  cheek  so  delicately  beneath  her  silvered 
hair.  Violets  were  pinned  at  her  waist ;  in 
one  hand  she  carried  a  flag  of  Yale  blue,  and 
in  the  otheradecorative  souvenir  programme 
"  containing  the  pictures  of  all  the  crews." 
Those  near  her  in  the  car  had  watched  with 
pleasure  her  vivacious  interest  in  this  book- 
let, but  only  the  gentleman  sitting  next  her 
had  been  taken  into  her  confidence.  Thirty 
years  out  of  college,  he  was  come  from  the 
far  West  to  his  class  reunion,  and  he,  too, 
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had  a  boy  in  Yale.  Fortunately  or  other- 
wise, he  had  not  kept  in  touch  with  the  most 
recent  news  of  the  heroic  figures  of  aquatics, 
and  he  knew  not  even  the  names  of  the  crew 
of  the  year  at  Yale,  so  that  she  could  enlight- 
en his  lamentable  ignorance  and  right  will- 
ingly. The  "souvenir"  booklet  had  been 
printed  a  week  before  the  race,  too  soon  to 
record  the  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Yale  eight,  and  there  was  her  boy's  picture 
filling  a  page,  a  massive  young  giant,  most 
scantily  clothed.  The  man  from  the  West 
saw  in  the  picture  the  mother's  brown  eyes, 
and  his  heart  was  stirred,  for  he  knew  what 
it  was  to  have  an  only  son  with  his  mother's 
eyes. 

"Yes,  John  has  been  on  the  crew  three 
years,"  she  confided,  "  and  he  will  be  the 
captain  next  year.  I  fairly  live  with  him  in 
spirit  through  the  whole  six  months  of  the 
training  season.  He  has  had  a  very  hard 
time  this  season,  and  lately  his  letters  have 
been  a  little  despondent.  But  I  was  never 
so  delighted  as  when  I  learned  from  the 
head-lines  of  this  morning's  newspapers  that 
there  has  been  a  wonderful  improvement  in 
the  last  week.  Oh,  I  am  excited,  there  is 
no  use  trying  to  deny  it.  It  is  almost  too 
big  an  event  for  an  old  woman  to  survive." 

The  gray-haired  stranger  was  comfort- 
ing, and  in  the  recesses  of  his  memory  found 
certain  eulogies  pronounced  by  his  son  re- 
garding "  Jack  Hastings,  the  biggest  man  in 
his  class,  by  Jove!"  He  insisted  upon  pre- 
senting two  of  his  own  class-mates,  and  they 
bowed  low  in  formal  tribute  to  the  "  mother 
of  the  next  captain  of  the  crew." 

The  porter  must  leave  her  bag  in  the  sta- 
tion ,  for  she  could  not  wait  to  go  to  the  board- 
ing-house when  the  air  was  full  of  tingling 
sights  and  sounds,  all  the  excitement  and 
flaunting  color  paying  homage  to  the  prow- 
ess of  John  Hastings.  She  found  Car  Fif- 
teen, and  sat  in  a  beautiful  dream,  watching 
the  holiday  crowds  fill  the  canopied  lengths 
of  open  train.  What  a  tale  to  tell  when  she 
should  come  again  to  the  little  colorless  vil- 
lage in  the  South!  It  seemed  impossible  to 
drink  it  all  in  when  the  train  began  to  move 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  amazing  pano- 
rama of  the  Thames  flashed  into  view.  The 
eager  eyes  of  the  oarsman's  mother  passed 
quickly  over  the  gorgeous  marine  pictures, 
by  the  twisting  length  of  the  riotous  train, 
up,  up,  the  river  toward  the  quiet  reaches, 
hoping  to  discern  the  white  house  on  the 
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high  bank  and  the  big  blue  flag  floating 
above  the  Quarters  at  Gales  Ferry,  a  scene 
she  knew  from  many  descriptions. 

Soon  the  train  had  passed  the  yachts  and 
the  crowds  massed  on  shore,  and  was  op- 
posite the  red-roofed  home  of  the  Harvard 
crew,  whose  crimson  flag  seemed  to  her  to 
flaunt  an  insolent  defiance.  In  near-by  cars 
fluttered  many  Harvard  flags,  as  the  parti- 
sans from  Cambridge  chanted  their  slogan, 
inspired  of  the  sight  of  their  rowing  camp 
across  the  river.  She  turned  to  look  at  the 
offenders  with  reproof  in  her  manner.  How 
could  they  be  so  misguided  as  to  cheer  for 
Harvard?  How  dreadful  it  was  to  think 
that  if  John  should  be  beaten,  every  one  of 
them  would  be  shouting  even  louder  for  joy. 
So  she  turned  to  gaze  at  the  Yale  Quarters, 
which  she  could  see  quite  plainly,  and  the 
ugly  brown  boat-house  squatted  at  the  wa- 
ter's edge. 

Her  color  came  and  went,  and  stayed  in 
a  brilliant  patch  when  she  saw,  with  a  quick 
intake  of  breath,  a  yellow  streak  appear  in 
front  of  the  boat-house  and  a  number  of 
Lilliputians  walking  beside  it.  There 
seemed  an  eternity  of  delay  before  the  wisp 
of  a  shell  settled  on  the  water,  and  nine 
figures  climbed  into  it,  while  her  heart  was 
tripping  it  furiously. 

The  thing  became  in  motion,  it  was 
crawling  across  the  river  like  a  mechanical 
toy,  with  frequent  pauses.  Could  this  be 
The  Crew,  this  fragile  thing  that  moved 
over  the  water  so  slowly  ?  A  roar  from  the 
Harvard  cars,  and  Mrs.  Hastings  turned  to 
see  a  similar  set  of  manikins  swaying  in  as 
absurd  a  boat,  heading  out  from  "Red 
Top."  The  mother  looked  at  them  only 
for  an  instant,  because  the  Yale  crew  w^as 
crossing  the  river  faster  than  she  could  real- 
ize, and  soon  it  was  half  a  mile  above  the 
start,  paddling  and  drifting  dow^n  with  the 
tide  to  get  into  position  at  its  stake-boat. 
She  wanted  to  call  imploringly  to  the  ref- 
eree to  bring  the  crew  nearer,  nearer,  so 
that  she  might  see  the  men,  and  count  from 
the  bow,  to  two,  three,  four,  jive.  Pres- 
ently the  shell  swung  round,  parallel  with 
the  shore,  and  manoeuvred  into  position 
scarcely  twenty  yards  from  the  observation 
train  hanging  on  the  edge  of  the  bank. 

At  last  the  mother  could  look  for  Number 
Five.  She  counted  with  an  eager  and 
quivering  finger.  No,  she  must  have  made 
a  mistake — that  was  not  John  at  Number 


Five.  They  must  have  shifted  him  to  an- 
other seat  at  the  last  moment. 

She  flung  away  all  method  and  searched 
the  stern  young  faces  from  stroke  to  bow, 
from  bow  to  stroke  and  back  again,  with 
yearning  agony  of  intensity.  She  made 
bold  to  ask  that  the  gentleman  next  her 
lend  her  his  field-glasses  for  a  moment,  and 
focussed  them  on  the  shell,  seeking  in  vain. 
The  color  had  fled  from  her  cheeks,  and  she 
sat  back,  white  and  silent,  beyond  speech. 
Around  her  raved  the  cheers  of  thousands, 
but  the  rocketing  ''  rahs"  for  Yale  sounded 
in  her  ears  like  some  barbaric  funeral  chant. 
She  had  become  old  and  weak  far  beyond 
her  years. 

Her  distress  was  unnoticed,  and  through 
a  haze  she  saw  the  long  shells  leap  from 
their  leashes  with  incredible  suddenness  in 
tearing  cascades  of  foam.  To  the  mourn- 
ing mother  the  race  was  no  more  than  an 
exhibition  of  automatons,  as  Harvard  took 
the  lead,  and  then  the  long  Yale  swing  cut 
it  down  remorselessly,  foot  by  foot,  until 
the  gap  was  closed.  She  closed  her  eyes 
with  a  weary  sigh,  but  rallied  in  a  little 
while  to  try  to  make  herself  heard  above 
the  din.  Yale  was  spurting  gallantly,  and 
those  around  her  were  oblivious  to  the 
quavering  voice  and  its  vital  questions: 

"  Where  is  John  Hastings  ?  Number  Five 
in  the  Yale  Crew?  Where  has  he  gone? 
What  have  they  done  with  him?  Oh,  tell 
me,  tell  me,  tell  me,  please.  I  am  his  mother. " 

Yale  hopes  drooped  as  Harvard  met  the 
spurt,  and  in  the  lull  a  young  man  of  a 
kindly  face  saw  that  she  was  ill,  and  leaned 
toward  her  to  ask  whether  he  could  help. 
She  was  able  to  make  him  understand,  and 
there  was  a  huskiness  in  his  voice  that  came 
not  all  from  cheering,  as  he  said: 

"Why,  he's  all  right,  safe  and  sound  as 
a  dollar.  He  was  taken  out  of  the  boat 
four  or  five  days  ago,  and  Matthews  put  in 
his  place.  No,  I  don't  know  what  the  mat- 
ter was.  Too  heavy,  I  fancy.  I'm  awfully 
sorry  for  you." 

Where  else  should  a  boy  flee  in  time  of 
trouble  than  straight  to  his  mother's  arms  ? 
Therefore  the  reason  for  his  disappear- 
ance must  be  an  alarming  one.  Then  she 
felt  a  blaze  of  swift  anger.  It  was  an  out- 
rageous act  of  injustice,  this  deed  of  the 
Yale  coaches.  They  were  no  better  than 
conspirators  thus  to  treat  the  best  oars- 
man they  had.     It  was  not  in  a  mother's 
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philosophy  to  grasp  the  viewpoint  that 
what  was  best  for  Yale  was  best  for  all  who 
fought  for  its  glory.  She  vowed  that  a  reck- 
oning was  due,  and  that  her  duty  was  to  see 
these  coaches,  and  tell  them  the  truth  be- 
fore she  left  the  scene.  And  so,  between 
wrath  and  tears,  she  saw  the  race  end, 
saw  the  Yale  crew  sweep  across  the  finish 
line,  victors  over  Harvard  by  four  lengths. 
This  was  what  she  had  come  to  see,  what 
she  had  lived  in  the  hope  of  seeing  through 
three  long  years,  and  now  all  had  turned 
to  ashes. 

Wearily  she  threaded  a  way  through  the 
thronging  railroad  station,  found  a  cab, 
and  gave  the  driver  directions  for  reaching 
the  boarding-house  where  a  room  awaited 
her.  Her  steps  faltered  as  she  toiled  up 
the  stairs,  and  all  that  gave  her  strength 
for  the  ascent  was  the  flicker  of  hope  that 
John  might  be  there,  or  that  some  message 
had  come  from  him.  The  room  was  empty, 
the  table  bare  of  letter  or  telegram.  Care- 
fully laying  her  bonnet  and  jacket  on  a 
chair,  she  looked  at  her  face  in  a  mirror,  and 
it  frightened  her.  Although  she  was  eager 
to  be  out  again  in  search  of  the  way  to  Gales 
Ferry,  rest  was  imperative,  and  she  crossed 
over  to  the  bed  and  lay  down  for  a  few  mo- 
ments until  the  dizzy  faintness  should  pass. 


IV 


When  John  Hastings  drifted  down  to  the 
wharf  nearest  the  railroad  station,  he  laid 
an  almost  aimless  course.  While  he  could 
not  see  the  race,  he  was  drawn  to  the  har- 
bor into  which  flowed  the  river,  the  river  by 
whose  bank,  five  miles  away,  his  comrades 
were  waiting  for  the  summons,  and  perhaps 
even  then  singing ''  Jo^^y  Boating  Weather," 
as  it  was  never  sung  at  any  other  time. 

Through  the  maze  of  fragile  shipping 
flying  the  flags  of  a  dozen  yacht  clubs 
threaded  a  naphtha  launch  hurrying  toward 
the  bridge,  the  cock-pit  gay  with  white 
gowns  and  blue  uniforms,  and  Yale  colors 
fluttering  at  bow  and  stern.  The  outcast 
bestowed  no  more  than  a  scowling  glance 
on  the  glittering,  humming  pleasure  craft, 
and  was  about  to  saunter  shoreward  with  a 
vague  intent  of  hovering  near  the  telegraph 
office  until  the  result  of  the  race  should  be 
known,  when  the  beckoning  flurry  of  sev- 
eral handkerchiefs  delayed  his  retreat. 

He  v/alked  to  the  end  of  the  wharf  in 


idlest  curiosity,  and  the  possibihty  stag- 
gered him  only  an  instant  before  he  knew 
the  fact.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  trim 
and  jaunty  figure  in  the  bow  for  anyone  else 
than  Cynthia  Wells  herself,  as  she  flicked 
the  steering-wheel  over  and  ran  the  craft 
close  to  the  string-piece,  while  the  sailor  in 
the  stern  held  fast  with  a  boat-hook.  Her 
voice  was  lifted  in  peremptory  command: 

"  Scramble  right  down  here  this  minute, 
and  tumble  aboard,  Jack.  We  are  awfully 
late  already.  Broke  down  on  the  way  from 
the  Diana.  I  don't  know  what  in  the 
world  you  are  doing  here,  but  we  can't  pass 
such  an  image  of  desolation.  Hurry,  please. 
I  am  the  skipper  to-day." 

Jack  would  have  vastly  preferred  to  run 
away.  This  meeting  was  not  at  all  what  he 
had  planned.  His  misery  loved  company 
limited  to  one,  and  that  one  was  hedged 
about  by  half  a  dozen  laughing  men  and 
girls  out  for  a  holiday  lark.  He  realized 
how  sorry  a  figure  of  a  man  he  was  in  this 
scene,  but  retreat  meant  cowardly  flight,  and 
there  was  the  shadow  of  consolation  in  be- 
ing near  her.  The  grip  of  "  Dickie  "  Mun- 
son's  hand  spelled  understanding  of  the 
situation  as  the  classmate  said: 

"  We're  tickled  to  death  to  kidnap  you 
this  way^  Jack.  It's  a  tough  day  for  you, 
I  know,  but  you  must  not  miss  the  race. 
Get  forward.  There's  room  by  Miss  WeUs, 
and,  of  course,  she  is  dying  to  see  you." 

When  he  found  himself  standing  by  the 
side  of  Cynthia,  she  was  alert  and  absorbed 
in  steering  the  launch  with  confident  ease 
toward  the  swirling  channel  between  the 
arches  of  the  bridge,  where  small  craft 
darted  and  drifted  in  common  eagerness  to 
find  positions  along  the  last  mile  of  the 
swarming  course. 

The  jolly  wind  whipped  a  straying  lock 
of  gold-shot  hair  across  her  eyes,  and  she 
brushed  it  aside  with  an  impatient  gesture. 
Her  adorable  face,  warm  with  the  glow  of 
many  summer  days  of  sun  and  breeze,  was 
set  in  serious  alertness.  Standing  straight 
and  tall,  head  thrown  back  and  shoulders 
squared,  the  poise  and  look  of  her  w^ere  as 
athletic  as  the  bearing  of  the  man  at  her 
side.  With  her  mind  wholly  intent  on  the 
business  in  hand,  she  said  crisply: 

"  I  have  the  right  of  way  over  that  tub  to 
port?  Why  doesn't  he  head  inshore? 
How  is  the  tide  through  that  middle  arch, 
Jack?     You  ought  to  know." 
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He  made  brief  reply.  Unreasonably 
sensitive,  he  did  not  realize  that  her  pre- 
occupation was  essential.  At  the  least,  he 
had  expected  she  would  speak  some  ready 
word  of  the  sympathy  he  craved,  because 
he  stood  for  a  tragedy  in  which  she  ought 
to  show  concern.  Did  she  not  know,  could 
she  not  feel  what  this  flight  up  the  course 
meant  to  him,  "Jack  Hastings,  Number 
Five  "  ?  But  the  girl  at  the  wheel  was  too 
busy  even  to  note  the  gloom  in  his  face,  as 
she  shot  the  launch  into  a  roomy  berth  near 
the  three  and  a  half  mile  flag,  at  the  edge  of 
the  streak  of  open  water.  Then  Cynthia 
turned  to  Hastings,  held  out  a  firm  brown 
hand,  and  said  with  a  happy  smile: 

"There,  congratulate  me.  Could  your 
coxswain,  with  his  absurd  little  megaphone 
and  all  his  importance,  do  a  neater  trick  of 
steering  than  that?  Now,  you  poor  un- 
fortunate boy,  I  am  ready  to  hear  all  about 
your  troubles.  We  heard  yesterday,  when 
we  came  ashore  at  New  London,  that  you 
had  been  evicted,  or  had  gone  on  strike,  or 
something  of  the  sort.  Are  you  all  broken 
up  over  it,  and  how  did  it  happen  ?  I  am 
terribly  disappointed,  too.  I  came  on  to  see 
you  win  a  race.  I  don't  care  a  rap  for  the 
other  heroes.  Poor  old  Jack !  He  looks  as 
if  he  were  chief  mourner." 

She  patted  his  hand  with  a  motherly  air, 
and  the  mourner  sighed  heavily.  Evidently 
she  was  making  a  gallant  effort  to  hide  her 
genuine  emotion  from  the  alien  company. 
He  tried  to  imitate  her  lightness  of  manner 
as  he  replied,  with  a  laugh  that  was  a  trifle 
shaky : 

"Yes,  I  have  been  out  of  the  crew  four 
days,  Cynthia,  and  it  seems  four  years.  It 
was  awfully  good  of  you  to  pick  me  up,  but 
I  don't  know  whether  I  am  glad  or  not. 
Perhaps  you  ought  to  have  left  me  alone." 

'  'Andwhy,  Mister  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful 
Countenance  ?  Didn't  you  want  to  see  me  ?  " 

There  was  archness  in  the  query,  even  a 
trace  of  pretty  coquetry  in  her  air.  Where 
was  the  kinship  of  souls,  that  wonderful 
symphony  of  understanding  he  had  dreamed 
of  as  come  true?  With  a  fierce  onset  of 
earnestness,  he  confided: 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you  more  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world .  I  wanted  to  see  you  more 
than  I  wanted  to  see  my  mother.  She  is 
looking  for  me  now.  She  is  on  that  train 
up  yonder.  It  has  been  a  pretty  hard  day 
for  me,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  for  you." 


She  tried  to  make  amends: 

"  Why,  of  course,  it  is  a  dreadful  disap- 
pointment for  you,  and  for  me,  and  for  all 
your  friends.  Jack.  But  aren't  you  glad  it 
gave  you  the  chance  to  be  here  ?  I  certainly 
am.  And  I'm  trying  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  so  must  you.  You  are  the  same  old 
Jack,  you  know,  in  the  crew  or  out." 

The  first  smile  in  days  broke  over  his 
face.  If  he  was  the  same  old  Jack  to  her, 
the  rest  of  the  world  could  go  hang.  He 
was  about  to  tell  her  what  he  ached  to  re- 
veal in  a  rush  of  pent-up  desire,  what  the 
CREW  stood  for,  and  how  much  of  his  life 
was  bound  up  in  it.  She  caught  the  kin- 
dling light  in  his  face,  and  before  he  spoke, 
she  thought  this  light  was  all  for  her.  That 
his  interest  should  be  absorbed  in  the  crew, 
rather  than  in  Miss  Cynthia  Wells,  piqued 
her,  even  now,  as  he  began: 

"I  was  afraid  the  crash  was  coming  for 
some  time.  Nobody  can  know  how  I 
hoped  and  worried  through  those  weeks, 
when  I  felt  that  I  was  slipping  back.  I  did 
not  write  you  about  it,  because  I  could  not 
believe  there  was  any  serious  danger  of  my 
being  thrown  out  at  the  last  moment,  and  I 
knew  it  would  harrow  you  to  share  this 
worry  with  me.     I — I — wanted  your ' ' 

The  class-mate  behind  him  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  shouted: 

"There  they  come!  Yale!  Yale!  Yale!" 

Hastings  glanced  along  the  water  level 
up-river.  Two  black  dots  were  visible,  each 
fluttering  thread-like  tentacles.  Abreast  of 
them  trailed  the  observation  train,  like  a 
huge  serpent  of  gaudy  hues.  He  bit  his  lip 
and  trembled  with  sudden  excitement, 
while  Cynthia  Wells  stood,  one  hand  shad- 
ing her  eyes,  so  eagerly  intent  that  it  was 
plain  that  she  had  forgotten  the  oarsman 
out  of  the  shell.  The  sea  of  blue,  rippling 
along  the  train,  told  him  that  Yale  was 
leading.  He  shut  his  eyes,  fearing,  until 
it  sickened  him,  that  some  accident  might 
happen  to  Yale,  even  with  what  seemed  to 
be  a  safe  lead. 


V 


To  those  who  did  not  know,  the  winners 
seemed  to  be  playing  with  rowing  as  they 
swept  toward  the  finish.  With  no  apparent 
effort  the  blue-tipped  blades  flashed  in  and 
out,  without  even  a  feather  of  spray.  For- 
ward and  back  again  rocked  eight  bare 
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He  found  himself  standing  by  the  side  of  Cynthia. — Page  ii. 


backs,  working  as  if  coupled  on  the  same 
connecting  rod.  Hands  slipped  easily  into 
arched  and  heaving  chests,  and  shot  out 
with  lightning  speed;  slow,  slower,  swooped 
the  shoulders  squared  beneath  necks  like 
fluted  columns  and  heads  poised  with  airy 
grace.  As  Hastings  leaned  far  out  on  the 
bow  of  the  launch,  waving  his  hat  in  a  fury 
of  approval,  the  shell  rushed  by  him  not 
twenty  feet  away,  and  the  complaining  roar 
of  the  slides  was  music  in  his  ears.  He 
could  feel  with  that  agony  of  effort  to  keep 
in  form  when  every  muscle  cried  out  in 
rebellion,  and  the  choking  fight  for  breath, 
and  yet,  with  it  all,  the  glory  of  making 
the  swing  and  catch  fairly  lift  the  quivering 
shell.  And  he  knew,  also,  the  intoxication 
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of  the  sight  of  the  Harvard  crew  laboring 
astern,  as  seen  through  eyes  half  blinded 
with  sweat. 

Hastings  was  lifted  out  of  himself  until 
he  saw  his  crew  cease  rowing  and  the  oars 
trail  like  the  wings  of  a  tired  bird.  Then 
the  defeated  crew  went  past  him.  There 
were  breaks  in  the  swing,  heads  nodded  on 
the  catch,  backs  were  bending,  and  bodies 
swaying  athwartships.  It  was  anything 
now  to  cross  the  line  and  rest. 

Hastings  had  a  new  realization  of  what 
these  whipped  oarsmen  felt,  they  whose 
high  hopes  were  wrecked,  whose  labor,  as 
long  and  as  faithful  as  that  of  the  winners, 
had  gone  for  naught.  After  all,  he  did  not 
belong  with  the  winners,  he  was  one  of  the 
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losers,  and  he  wished  he  might  shake  their 
hands.  He  cheered  with  all  his  voice,  and 
Number  Five  of  Harvard  turned  a  drawn 
face  to  this  salutation  so  close  at  hand,  and 
in  a  quick  glance  recognized  his  dethroned 
rival,  whom  he  had  once  met  on  the  lawn  at 
Gales  Ferry.  The  man  in  the  boat  flashed 
a  smile  of  comradeship  to  the  man  in  the 
launch,  and  both  felt  better  for  the  incident. 

Cynthia  was  clapping  her  hands,  then 
she  tore  the  violets  from  her  gown  and 
flung  them  as  far  as  she  could  toward  the 
distant  crew. 

"Yalel  Yale! "she cried.  ''Cast off.  I 
want  to  work  the  launch  down  that  w^ay 
to  see  them.  Wasn't  it  glorious?  Oh,  I 
never  saw  anything  half  so  fine.  I  w^ant  to 
shake  their  hands,  every  one  of  that  beauti- 
ful, blessed  crew.  I'd  give  ten  years  of  my 
life  to  be  one  of  those  men  at  this  moment." 

She  had  not  looked  at  Jack,  but  he  was 
determined  to  obtrude  himself  somehow. 

"How  about  the  man  who  worked  just 
as  hard,  and  gets  none  of  this  hero  worship  ? 
Doesn't  he  deserve  anything  from  you?" 

'  'Poorold  Jack !"  shesaid  tenderly.  '  'Why, 
I  forgot  all  about  you  for  a  little  while.  It  is 
a  shame  you  are  not  there.  You  ought  to 
have  tried  just  a  little  bit  harder,  hadn't 
you  ?  Now  you  can't  be  a  hero,  but  don't  you 
care.     We  are  all  as  sorry  as  sorry  can  be." 

The  launch  had  daringly  poked  a  passage 
close  to  the  float  on  to  which  the  crew  was 
now  clambering  from  the  shell.  Big  brown, 
half-naked  men  were  hugging  each  other, 
and  clumsily  dancing  in  stockinged  feet. 
Eagerly  Cynthia  asked  her  companion: 

"  Do  tell  me  which  is  which.  Jack.  I 
want  to  be  able  to  know  them  all  by  name. 
Which  is  the  Stroke,  and  which  is  the  man 
at  Number  Five  ?  I  want  to  see  if  he  looks 
like  you." 

Hastings  gave  the  information  very  soberr 
ly.  The  Stroke  caught  sight  of  his  clouded 
face,  and  yelled  to  his  fellows: 

"Hey,  here's  Jack  Hastings!  Three 
long  cheers  for  him.     Are  you  ready?" 

The  cheer  given  by  men  still  struggling 
to  regain  their  normal  breathing  came  so 
gratefully  to  John  Hastings  that  he  felt  like 
whimpering,  because  they  understood.  The 
launch  was  deftly  steered  alongside  the  float, 
and  grabbing  the  outstretched  hand  of  Hast- 
ings, the  Stroke  nearly  pulled  him  overboard, 
as  he  whispered: 

"Jack,  I  am  glad  you  could  see  the  race 


with  the  Only  One.  It  must  have  helped 
you  over  the  rough  places.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  it  when  things  look  blue.  God 
bless  you  both.  Where  is  your  mother? 
Be  sure  to  come  down  to  New  Haven  to- 
night, won't  you?" 

The  Stroke  jumped  to  help  load  the  oars 
on  the  coaching  launch  just  as  Cynthia 
said  to  Hastings: 

"Why  didn't  you  present  me?  I  think 
you  are  a  stupid  old  Jack." 

Where  was  his  mother?  Guilty  and 
ashamed,  he  stammered: 

"  Please  set  me  ashore  anywhere  as  soon  as 
you  can,  and  I  shall  be  eternally  grateful." 

She  pouted. 

"Do  you  want  to  leave  me  so  soon? 
Certainly,  I  will  put  you  ashore  if  you  wish. 
You  have  been  as  cross  as  a  bear.  You 
must  do  penance  by  coming  off  to  dinner 
to-night." 

"  Thanks,  I  have  another  engagement," 
said  he  shortly 

The  observation  train  had  gone  to  the 
station,  and  it  must  be  emptied  of  its 
freight  by  this  time.  There  was  no  more 
time  for  talk  with  Cynthia,  and  he  did  not 
know  what  else  to  say  to  her  to  whom  the 
day  was  an  outing,  vastly  exciting  and  en- 
joyable. Still  he  sought  one  last  word  of 
sincere  realization  of  his  ill-fortune,  and 
found  no  response  to  his  own  heart  hunger. 
He  said  "  Good-by,"  as  he  stepped  ashore, 
and  holding  her  hand  for  a  moment: 

"I  am  glad  that  you  have  had  such  a 
pleasant  afternoon,  Cynthia.  A  friend  in 
need  is  a  friend  indeed." 

The  tribute  touched  and  pleased  her, 
and  the  irony  of  it  wholly  escaped  her,  as 
she  gayly  called  after  him: 

"  Be  sure  you  don't  forget  to  look  us  up 
to-night." 


VI 


Hastings  did  not  look  behind  him,  as 
with  lowered  head  he  ran  along  the  rail- 
road track  to  the  station,  jumped  into  a  cab 
and  urged  the  driver  to  speed  to  the  house 
where  his  mother  must  be  waiting. 

Someone  within  heard  his  footstep,  knew 
it  for  what  she  craved  most  to  hear,  and  was 
in  the  door-way  of  her  room,  when  he  saw 
her.  Picking  her  up  like  a  child,  he  cov- 
ered her  white  hair,  her  tired  face,  her  hands, 
with  kisses,  and  as  she  clung  weeping  on 


He  was  the  little  boy  who  used  to  flee  to  that  dear  sanctuary  in  every  time  of  trial. 


his  breast,  he  carried  her  to  a  big  arm-chair 
in  the  bay-window.  He  was  on  his  knees 
with  his  rumpled  head  in  her  lap  when  she 
found  broken  voice  to  say : 

"Oh  Jack,  are  you  well  ?  Are  you  all  right  ? 
My  own  precious  boy!  I  have  come  to 
comfort  and  love  you.  Nothing  else  mat- 
ters. Nothing  else  matters  to  me,  now  that 
I  have  found  you  safe  and  sound." 


She  twisted  her  slim  fingers  in  his  thick 
brown  hair,  and  as  she  felt  the  warm  pres- 
sure of  his  head  in  her  lap,  the  years  had 
stepped  aside,  and  he  was  the  little  boy 
who  used  to  flee  to  that  dear  sanctuary  in 
every  time  of  trial.  And  to  her  this  was  only 
another  trouble,  which  only  Mother  could 
understand  and  clear  from  his  path.  When 
at  length  he  looked  up,  she  was  shocked  to 
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see  the  shadow  circles  under  his  ey 
and  the   nervous  twitching   of   the 
mouth   that  was  so   very  Hke   his 
mother's.     He  was  sobbing,  and  not 
ashamed  of  it,  as  he  murmured: 

"I  have  been  disgraced  and  dis- 
appointed, but  I  don't  care  any  more 
now  that  I  have  found  vou.    Are  vou 


right,  Htde  Mother? 


you 


think  I  had  deserted  you?" 

She  told  him  of  the  race  as  she 
had  seen  it,  and  was  with  difhculty 
dissuaded  from  planning  to  search 
out  the  Head  Coach,  crying  with 
the  angry  sparkle  he  loved  of  old: 

"  It  is  not  lady-like,  Jack,  but  I  would  like 
to  scratch  his  horrid  eyes  out.  Of  course, 
he  should  have  kept  you  on  the  crew,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  cry  over  spilt  milk,  are 
we?  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  it — 
i6 


The  crew  were  borne  en  tossing  shoulders. — Page  l8. 

everything — so  that  we  can  look  and  find 
some  consolation .  Every  cloud  has  a  silver 
lining." 

While  he  carried  the  tale  down  to  the  part- 
ing with  Cynthia  she  smiled  and  frowned  in 
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turn,  and  wiped  her  eyes  before  he  had  fin- 
ished. A  mother's  intuition  read  between 
the  lines  and  when  the  rueful  confession 
halted,  her  arm  stole  around  his  neck,  and 
she  kissed  him  again. 

''  It  is  a  sad  story,"  she  said ; ''  but  never  let 
me  hear  that  word  disgrace  as  long  as  you 
live.  Of  course,  I  was  nearly  killed  about  it 
to-day,  and  I  should  have  been  crying  for 
four  nights  at  sea  if  I  could  have  heard  the 
news  before  I  started.  But  it  would  have 
been  only  because  you  were  unhappy  and 
disappointed.  What  else  are  mothers  for 
than  to  understand  when  the  world  seems 
upside  down  ?  When  you  were  seven  years 
old,  you  w^ere  kept  home  from  a  Sunday- 
school  picnic  by  the  chicken-pox,  and  you 
told  me  in  floods  of  tears  that  you  didn't 
'  b'lieve  you  could  never,  never,  be  happy 
again.'  I  knew  how  small  your  world  was, 
and  that  the  chicken-pox  was  big  enough 
to  fill  it  to  overflowing. 

''  Now  you  have  tried  your  best,  you  rowed 
as  well  as  you  knew  how,  and  the  crew  was 
everything  to  you,  just  as  it  ought  to  be. 
But  some  day  you  may  have  larger  troubles, 
and  they,  too,  shall  pass  away,  and  more 
and  more  you  will  come  back  to  the  simple 
gospel  of  living  I  have  tried  to  teach  you, 
that  there  is  only  one  standard  by  which  to 
judge  success  or  failure.  Is  the  thing  worth 
while,  and  have  you  done  your  best  in  the 
best  way  to  gain  it  ?  I  don't  mean  to  preach, 
my  boy  mine.  You  don't  want  that.  You 
want  your  mother.     I  know,  I  know." 

She  stroked  his  cheek  as  he  went  deep 
into  his  heart,  and  brought  up  more  than 
he  had  ever  told  her  before  of  his  dreams  of 
love,  first  love,  and  of  what  he  had  been 
building.  His  mother  knew  that  she  must 
be  careful,  and  she  hesitated,  as  if  ponder- 
ing how  best  to  speak  her  view-point. 

''She  did  not  understand,  poor  girl.  It 
is  not  all  her  fault,  and  it  is  not  yours,  lad- 
die boy.  When  the  race  began  and  I  saw 
that  you  were  not  in  the  crew,  it  seemed  as 
if  I  were  in  the  depths  of  a  bad  dream.  I 
was  with  you  all  the  way,  and  I  thought  of 
nothing  else.-  And  I  know  that  while  you 
would  have  been  with  me  if  you  could,  yet  if 
the  girl  were  here  you  w^ould  wish  in  your 
heart  to  find  her  first.  No,  don't  try  to 
deny  it.  But  she  did  not  know  at  all  what 
it  meant  to  you,  she  could  not  know.  But 
if  she  had  loved  you,  she  would  have  un- 
derstood as  I  did.  We  will  talk  about  her 
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all  night  if  it  will  make  your  heart-ache  any 
better.  What  are  we  going  to  do  now  ?  " 

The  boy  straightened  himself  and  threw 
back  his  wide  shoulders,  because  his  mother 
saw  no  cause  for  reproach  in  his  downfall. 
But  he  did  not  want  to  see  the  crew  again, 
and  he  wished  to  avoid  the  riotous  celebra- 
tion soon  to  burst.  Obviously  the  best  plan 
was  to  go  to  New  Haven  at  once,  where  they 
could  find  refuge  in  his  rooms,  and  pack  his 
trunk  for  the  vacation  departure. 

To  him  this  little  journey  from  New 
London  was  a  panic  flight,  to  her  it  was 
made  radiant  by  the  one  fact  that  her  boy 
had  come  back  to  her.  After  dinner,  in  a 
quiet  corner  of  the  college  town,  they  went 
to  his  rooms  on  the  campus.  The  sight  of 
the  two  twelve-foot  oars  on  the  walls,  his 
own  trophies  of  two  victories,  their  handles 
stained  dark  with  the  sweat  of  his  hands, 
made  her  turn  to  him  as  they  entered: 

"  Nothing  can  ever  take  those  away  from 
you,  with  all  their  splendid  story  of  success." 

The  boy  looked  at  them  for  an  instant, 
then  brushed  a  hand  across  his  tired  young 
eyes. 

"  Better  make  kindling  of  them,"  he  said. 
'  'Look  at  that  one  over  there.  I  won  it  as  a 
raw,  overgrown  Freshman,  and  three  years 
later  I  can't  do  as  well  as  I  did  then.  Mat- 
thews, "the  sub,"  will  hang  my  third  oar 
on  his  wall  next  year.  I  am  going  to  curl 
up  on  the  window-seat  and  rest  a  while, 
Mother.     I  feel  all  played  out." 

She,  too,  was  very  tired,  but  felt  that  her 
son  had  need  of  her,  and  she  tried  to  soothe 
him  to  sleep,  and  smiled  as  she  found  her- 
self half  unconsciously  humming  a  slumber- 
song  she  had  crooned  to  him  twenty  years 
before.  Her  photograph  was  on  his  desk, 
and  framed  near  it  the  winsome  face  of 
Cynthia  Wells,  and  she  crossed  the  room  to 
look  closely  and  comprehendinglyatthe  girl 
who  had  acted  in  her  own  world  as  natural- 
ly as  had  the  youth  in  his.  When  she  re- 
turned to  the  window,  her  son  was  asleep, 
and  she  softly  kissed  him. 

Looking  across  the  green,  she  saw  a 
blaze  of  red  fire  that  colored  the  evening 
sky.  Rockets  and  Roman  candles  began 
to  spangle  the  illumination,  and  presently 
the  far-away  blare  of  a  brass  band  crept 
nearer.  She  knew  that  these  were  signs  of 
the  home-coming  of  the  crew,  of  the  cele- 
bration whose  glories  Jack  had  eloquently 
portrayed.     It  was  not  disloyalty  to  him 
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that  she  should  want  to  see  what  it  was 
hke,  although  she  knew  he  would  not  want 
to  be  there.  Yet  feeling  traitorish  qualms, 
she  scribbled  a  little  note,  saying  she  had 
gone  out  for  a  ''breath  of  fresh  air,"  and 
stole  down  the  staircase. 

When  she  came  to  the  corner  the  pro- 
cession was  rioting  up  Chapel  Street  toward 
the  campus.  The  band  preceded  a  tally- 
ho,  on  top  of  which  were  the  heroes  in  their 
white  boating  uniforms,  nervously  dodging 
innumerable  fiery  darts  aimed  straight  at 
them  by  wild-eyed  admirers  on  the  pave- 
ment. Behind,  surging  from  curb  to  curb, 
skipped  thousands  of  students  and  towns- 
people, arm  in  arm,  in  common  rapture.  The 
wavering  line  of  fireworks  told  that  the  tail 
of  the  parade  was  blocks  and  blocks  away. 

The  coach  was  stopped  at  the  corner  of  the 
campus,  as  a  hundred  agile  figures  swarmed 
up  the  wheels,  and  dragged  the  crew  to  earth , 
from  which  they  w^ere  instantly  caught  up, 
and  borne  on  tossing  shoulders  to  the  stone 
steps  of  the  nearest  recitation  hall.  There 
they  were  held  aloft,  still  struggling,  while 
cheers  greeted  each  by  name. 

\II 

Now  the  celebration  programme  would 
have  been  halting  and  inadequate  if  the 
Assistant  Manager  of  the  Yale  Navy  had 
not  hurried  to  New  Haven  on  an  earlier 
train.  He  had  been  in  the  car  with  John 
Hastings,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
sweet-faced  woman  of  the  silvery  hair  must 
be  his  mother.  He  was  plunging  through 
the  crowd  on  the  stone  steps,  trying  to  res- 
cue the  oarsmen  in  order  to  head  them 
toward  the  banquet  hall,  when  beneath  the 
arc  light  on  the  corner,  a  little  way  out  of 
the  tumult,  he  saw  the  timid  lady  for  whom 
he  had  felt  much  sympathy.  The  Assist- 
ant Manager  was  ably  fitted  for  his  ofiicial 
task  of  looking  after  details,  because  he 
fairly  boiled  over  with  initiative,  and  with 
him  to  think  was  to  act,  as  the  powder 
speeds  the  bullet.  He  dashed  across  to 
Mrs.  Hastings,  and  said,  with  a  hurried 
and  apologetic  bow : 

"Beg  pardon,  but  this  is  Jack  Hastings's 
mother,  are  you  not?  Yes,  thank  you,  I 
was  sure  of  it.  It  may  seem  presumptuous, 
but  I  have  heard  lots  about  you,  and  Jack 
has  convinced  me  that  you  are  the  finest 
mother  in  the  world,  bar  one.     I  have  been 


so  infern — so  very  busy  since  I  got  in  town 
from  New  London,  that  I  have  had  no  time 
to  look  up  Jack.  We  want  him  at  the  dinner, 
everybody  does,  and  we  want  you  just  as 
much.  In  fact,  you  must  be  my  special 
guest,  and  hear  the  speeches,  anyhow,  if 
you  won't  stay  any  longer.  Jack's  asleep, 
is  he  ?     Well,  we'll  w^ake  him  up,  all  right." 

The  alarmed  little  mother  tried  to  pro- 
test several  things  at  once.  Jack  had  sworn 
he  would  not  go  to  the  dinner,  and  that  he 
would  break  the  neck  of  the  man  who  should 
try  to  rout  him  out.  Of  course.  Jack  would 
not  do  that  really,  but  he  was  all  worn  out 
and  needed  the  rest.  Please  not  to  disturb 
him,  and  she  would  not  dream  of  going 
without  him,  and  she  did  not  want  to  go  at 
all.  Her  earnestness  was  almost  tearful,  but 
the  Assistant  Manager,  who  had  heard  per- 
haps the  first  ten  words,  darted  off  and  was 
back  with  two  young  men  whose  fists  were 
full  of  cannon  crackers.  He  had  each  fast 
by  the  coat-collar,  and  shoving  them  into 
the  foreground  like  a  pair  of  marionettes, 
he  breathlessly  blurted: 

"Mrs.  Hastings,  may  I  present  Mr. 
Stower  and  Mr.  '  Stuffy'  Barlow,  both  Sen- 
iors, highly  dignified  and  proper  persons. 
This  is  Jack  Hastings's  mother.  You  are 
to  escort  Mrs.  Hastings  down  to  Harmoni- 
um Hall,  and  see  that  she  has  a  nice  seat  in 
the  gallery  or  near  the  door.  No  trouble  at 
all,  Mrs.  Hastings,  I  assure  you.  Awfully 
glad  to  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  you. 
Good-by.  I'll  run  over  to  Jack's  room  and 
drag  him  down  there  in  five  minutes." 

Mrs.  Hastings  had  all  the  sensations  of 
being  kidnapped.  She  tried  to  protest, 
even  to  resist,  but  was  like  a  leaf  caught  up 
in  a  torrent,  as  Messrs.  Barlow  and  Stower, 
both  talking  at  once,  handed  her  politely 
but  firmly  into  the  depths  of  a  hack,  climbed 
in  after  her,  and  slammed  the  door. 

Almost  in  a  twinkling,  as  it  seemed  to  the 
agitated  mother,  she  was  being  ushered  care- 
fully into  a  small  music  gallery  overlooking 
the  banquet  floor,  where,  from  a  shadovvy 
corner  she  could  overlook  the  festivities  in 
semi-seclusion.  She  waited  only  until  her 
genial  abductors  were  out  of  sight,  and  then 
slipped  furtively  toward  the  stairs,  intend- 
ing, of  course,  to  return  to  her  boy  if  he  did 
not  appear  forthwith.  Uneasy  and  flutter- 
ing, she  was  also  keenly  interested,  for  had 
not  John  placed  this  picture  before  her,  and 
what  it  had  meant  to  him  in  other  years? 
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He  met  her  at  the  top  of  the  stairway,  look- 
ing sheepish  and  alarmed.  She  tried  to 
explain,  but  he  cut  her  short  with  a  laugh: 

"  I  know  all  about  it,  Little  Mother.  You 
fell  a  victim  to  the  wdles  of  a  terrible  set  of 
villains.  You  couldn't  help  yourself. 
Neither  could  I,  when  I  heard  how  you  had 
been  spirited  away.  Now  you  are  going  to 
stay  and  see  the  fun,  aren't  you?" 

She  tried  to  persuade  him  to  leave  her 
and  take  his  seat  with  the  celebrants. 

"No,  I  have  lost  my  seat,"  said  he,  with 
the  old  shadow  on  his  face.  "  I  don't  belong 
there  any  more.  .  .  .  I  don't  want  to  be 
seen.  But  the  fellows  promised  not  to  give 
me  away.  It  is  pretty  nervy  for  me  to  come 
at  all.     But  I  am  here  only  to  escort  you." 

She  took  his  hand  and  held  it  while  they 
sat  well  back  in  a  corner  of  the  gallery  and 
watched  the  company  trooping  in.  To  the 
young  oarsmen ,  so  clean-cut  and  strpng,  tired 
but  happy,  all  their  woes  and  fears  forgotten, 
this  was  their  day  of  days.  In  a  long  row 
were  seated  the  University  eight,  the  sub- 
stitutes, and  the  Freshman  crew,  which  had 
also  won  its  race.  At  the  head  of  the  table 
was''  Big  Bill"  Hall,  stout  oarsman  of  thirty 
years  ago,  now  a  much  stouter  citizen.  The 
captain  of  the  crew  was  at  his  right,  and  at  his 
left  hand  the  beaming  Head  Coach,  burned 
as  black  as  any  Indian.  In  another  group 
were  the  younger  coaches,  most  of  them  old 
strokes  and  captains,  and  mighty  men  at 
Yale  in  their  time.  Other  oarsmen  of  other 
days  were  welcomed,  regardless  of  the  for- 
mality of  invitation.  Perhaps  forty  men 
around  the  board  had  known  the  test  of  the 
four-mile  course,  brothers  of  the  oar  through 
nearly  two  generations  of  rowing  history. 

The  outcast  was  able  to  keep  his  poise 
until  the  Glee  Club  quartette  rose  to  sing, 
by  special  request  of  the  Head  Coach, 
"  Jolly  Boating  Weather."  The  first  tenor 
had  a  sweet  and  sympathetic  voice,  and  he 
had  heard  the  story  of  the  singing  of  this  song 
on  the  float  just  before  the  race,  wherefore 
he  did  the  verses  uncommonly  w^ell. 

Then  the  old  fellows,  some  with  grizzled 
thatches,  and  some  with  thatches  scant  and 
thin , had  their  innings  and  pounded  the  table 
to  emphasize  their  harmonious  declaration 
that 

Twenty  years  hence  such  weather 
Will  tempt  us  from  office  stools, 
We  may  be  slow  on  the  feather, 

And  seem  to  the  boys  old  fools, 
But  we'll  still  swing  together 


The  song  carried  to  Hastings  as  the  last 
straw  to  break  the  endurance  which  had 
pulled  him  through  the  long,  long  day.  He 
did  not  want  his  mother  to  see  his  quivering 
lip,  and  he  thought  she  would  not  perceive 
that  he  was  near  to  breaking  down.  Did 
she  know?  Why,  she  felt  his  emotion  in 
the  hand  she  clasped  tighter  than  before, 
she  read  his  thoughts  in  the  very  beat  of  his 
pulse,  and  when  he  whispered  that  he  must 
have  caught  a  cold  in  the  head  because  he 
was  getting  an  attack  of  sniffles,  she  needed 
no  words  to  enlighten  her  understanding.  If 
histearswerethoseofaboy,  then  she  thanked 
God  she  was  childish  enough  to  feel  with 
him  at  every  step  and  turn  of  the  way  that 
was  blocked  by  the  biggest  sorrow  of  his  life. 
She  asked  him  whether  he  would  like  to 
go  home.  He  shook  his  head  and  said  that 
he  would  stick  it  through  to  the  end. 

VIII 

Speeches  were  in  order,  and  the  presid- 
ing alumnus  hove  himself  out  of  his  chair, 
and  hammered  the  table  with  the  rudder  of 
the  winning  shell,  thoughtfully  lifted  and 
provided  by  the  able  Assistant  Manager. 
There  were  cheers  for  "Big  Bill"  Hall,  of 
the  '73  crew,  more  cheers  for  Yale,  and  be- 
fore the  uproar  was  quiet  his  great  voice 
roared  above  it  as  he  began  to  speak.  Pre- 
siding Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  a 
New  England  State  w^hen  at  home,  he  was 
all  a  Yale  man  come  back  to  his  own  upon 
such  occasions  as  this,  and  because  Yale 
men  loved  him  they  called  him  "  Big  Bill." 

"When  we  get  into  the  big  world  beyond 
the  campus,"  he  began,  "it  may  seem  to 
some  that  this  intensity  of  purpose,  this 
absorption  in  a  sport,  were  childish,  yet  we 
do  not  regret  those  convictions,  we  are 
proud  of  them,  for  these  same  qualities 
make  for  manhood  in  the  larger  duties  of 
a  wider  horizon.  And,  after  all,  are  the 
things  for  which  we  are  striving  in  after- 
years  any  more  worth  while?  Are  they 
alw^ays  sweetened  and  uplifted  by  so  much 
devotion,  unselfishness,  loyalty,  and  single- 
ness of  purpose  ?  Arc  they  thrilled  by  as 
fine  a  spirit  of  manliness  ?  We  hear  it  said 
that  the  old  Yale  spirit  is  losing  its  savor, 
that  men  are  working  for  themselves  rather 
than  for  the  college,  that  they  hold  in  light 
esteem  things  that  were  sacred  and  vital  to 
us,  I  do  not  believe  these  criticisms  are  t  rue. 
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"The  young  man  I  wished  most  to  see 
is  not  here  to-night.  He  would  not  come  to 
help  us  celebrate  a  victory  over  an  ancient 
and  honorable  foe.  He  believes  that  he  has 
lost  the  respect  of  his  comrades  and  that  he 
has  been  proven  a  failure.  For  three  years 
he  has  been  a  University  oar.  This  season 
he  could  not  keep  his  weight  down  to  the 
limit  of  former  years,  he  found  that  he  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  eight,  although  he  tried 
as  never  before,  and  he  was  not  helping  the 
crew.  The  day  came  when  he  had  to  be  re- 
moved, and  he  experienced  as  bitter  disap- 
pointment as  could  befall  a  young  man  of 
spirit  and  pluck.  The  coaches  and  captain 
expected  that  he  would  throw  up  training, 
leave  the  Quarters  and  go  home.  It  was  the 
natural  thing  to  do,  because  he  was  cut  to  the 
soul,  and  it  was  like  attending  his  own  funer- 
al services  to  hang  around  the  place. 

"  Without  a  word  he  slipped  into  the  place 
of  a  substitute,  and  did  a  substitute's  work 
as  long  as  there  was  need  of  it.  I  venture 
to  say  that  he  would  have  scrubbed  out  the 
boat-house  if  it  would  have  been  of  service 
to  the  crew.  Do  you  know  why  he  took 
this  stand?  Not  because  he  did  not  care, 
but  because  he  cared  so  much.  When  he 
offered  to  help  as  a  substitute  he  said: 

"  *  If  I  can  help  the  Yale  shell  to  go  faster 
by  being  out  of  it,  I  am  glad  of  it.  That  is 
what  I  am  rowing  for.  And  if  I  can  be  of 
any  use  as  a  substitute,  why,  that  is  what  I 
am  here  for,  too.     It  is  all  for  Yale,  isn't  it  ? ' 

"  He  did  not  know  that  he  was  overheard. 
It  was  not  meant  to  be  overheard.  But  it 
expressed  his  whole  attitude,  and  he  stood 
by  it  to  the  end.  You  youngsters  who  licked 
Harvard  to-day  deserve  all  the  praise  and 
rejoicing  that  comes  to  you.  We  are  all 
proud  of  you,  and  we  know  how  hard  and 
well  you  have  worked.  But  w^iile  you  are 
the  heroes  of  this  celebration,  the  hero  did 
not  row  with  you.  His  name  is '  Jack '  Hast- 
ings, the  man  who  was  glad  to  help  a  Yale 
crew  go  faster  by  getting  out  of  it. 

"And  when  you  hear  it  said  that  the 
Yale  spirit  is  dying  out,  I  want  you  to  think 
of  that  remark.  That  man  absorbed  the 
spirit  right  here  that  made  him  take  that 
view  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  be- 
cause he  did  not  think  of  anything  else  to 
be  done  under  the  circumstances  that  he 
epitomized  the  spirit  that  will  make  this  old 
place  great  as  long  as  it  stands.  Endow- 
ments and  imposing  buildings  can  never 


breed  that  spirit.  It  grows  and  blossoms 
as  the  fruitage  of  many  generations  of  tra- 
dition, and  when  Yale  loses  it,  she  is  be- 
come an  empty  shell,  a  diploma  factory, 
and  no  longer  a  nursery  of  the  right  kind 
of  manhood  needed  in  this  country. 

"  Three  long  cheers  for '  Jack'  Hastings, 
who,  if  he  did  not  help  to  win  this  race,  will 
help  to  v/in  races  long  after  he  is  gone  from 
the  campus  world,  and  so  long  as  his  words 
are  remembered  Yale  men  on  football 
field,  on  track  and  diamond,  and  on  the 
dear  old  Thames  will  feel  their  inspiration. 
Are  you  ready?" 

The  men  rose  the  length  of  the  table, 
and  shouted,  with  napkins  waved  on  high. 
Before  the  last  "rah,  rah,  rah,  Hastings, 
Hastings,  Hastings,"  subsided,  the  Assist- 
ant Manager  had  become  red  in  the  face 
and  exceedingly  uneasy.  He  wrestled  with 
a  weighty  ethical  problem,  because  while 
he  had  pledged  his  word  not  to  reveal  the 
secret  of  Hastings's  presence  within  sight 
and  sound  of  this  ovation,  he  realized  that  to 
lead  him  in  would  be  a  crowning  and  dra- 
matic episode.  A  compromise  was  possible, 
however,  and  he  slipped  around  the  table 
and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  "  Big  Bill "  Hall. 

In  the  gallery  the  little  mother  had  shrunk 
farther  back  into  the  shadows,  half  afraid  of 
this  uproar,  yet  happier  than  ever  before  in 
her  life.  She  looked  at  her  boy,  sitting  close 
beside  her,  his  face  hidden  so  that  she  could 
not  see  the  illuminating  joy  in  it,  the  dazed 
look  of  unreality,  as  if  he  were  coming 
through  dreamland.  There  was  no  surprise 
in  her  mind.  Of  course,  this  triumph  was 
no  more  than  what  was  due,  and  she  could 
have  hugged  the  massive  chairman  as  a 
person  of  excellent  discernment.  The  boy 
whispered : 

"He  does  not  really  mean  it,  Mother. 
There  is  some  mistake.  He  has  been  out 
of  college  so  long  that  he  does  not  know 
what  things  mean." 

She  patted  his  burning  cheek  and  whis- 
pered : 

"  Why,  I  knew  it  all  the  time.  But  you 
would  not  believe  it  if  your  mother  said  you 
were  a  hero.  I  wonder  how  the  Head 
Coach  feels  now?     I  wish  I " 

With  a  quick  leap  Jack  had  wrenched 
himself  away  and  was  clattering  down  the 
stairs.  He  had  seen  the  whispered  con- 
ference and  "Big  Bill"  Hall  staring  up  at 
the  gallery,  and  fearing  that  he  was  trapped 
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and  betrayed,  he  fled  into  the  street  and 
was  running  for  the  nearest  corner  before 
the  Assistant  Manager  could  pass  through 
the  hall  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  The  con- 
spirator had  not  promised  silence  regarding 
Hastings's  mother,  and  before  she  knew 
what  was  happening  he  was  by  her  side, 
so  quickly  that  she  thought  it  was  Jack 
returned  to  her.  As  she  looked  up  in 
alarm,  the  Assistant  Manager  had  her  re- 
luctant hand,  and  was  insisting  upon  lead- 
ing her  to  the  railing  of  the  little  gallery. 
She  gazed  at  the  upturned  faces,  and  there 
was  a  moment  of  expectant  silence.  Then 
Judge  Hall  shouted  the  command:  *'  Three 
long  cheers  for  Jack  Hastings's  mother." 

She  was  trembling  now,  and  the  lights 
and  faces  below^  sw^am  in  a  mist  of  tears,  as 
she  timidly  bowed.  Then,  as  the  full  real- 
ization of  the  tribute  swept  over  her  like  an 
engulfing  wave,  she  became  youthfully 
erect,  she  smiled,  and  blew  kisses  with  both 
her  slender  hands  toward  the  long  table. 
She  was  thanking  them  in  behalf  of  her 
boy,  that  was  all,  because,  they,  too,  under- 
stood. Certain  that  he  must  be  waiting 
not  far  away,  she  bowed  again,  and  hurried 
down  the  stairs,  meeting  the  Head  Coach 
in  the  hall.  His  face  was  serious,  his  man- 
ner abashed,  as  he  said: 

"I  want  to  ask  whether  you  will  shake 
hands  with  me,  Mrs.  Hastings.  I  am  proud 
that  you  do  me  the  honor.  I  wish  to  tell  you 
something  more  than  you  have  heard  to- 
night, and  I  am  going  to  tell  it  to  all  the 
men,  when  I  return  to  the  room.  Your  son 
was  too  heavy  to  handle  himself  as  well  as 
he  did  last  year  and  the  year  before.  But  I 
believe  he  would  have  rowed  in  the  race  if  a 
mistake  had  not  been  made.  I  found  out 
when  it  was  too  late  that  his  rigging,  or 
measurements,  in  the  shell  was  not  right  for 
him,  and  it  would  have  made  considerable 
difference  if  he  could  have  been  shifted  in 
time.  It  w^as  w^holly  my  fault,  and  nobody 
else  was  to  blame  in  any  way.  I  can  never 
make  it  up  to  him,  and  my  only  consolation 
is  that  you  have  found  what  I  have  learned, 
that  he  is  a  good  deal  finer  man  than  we 
thought  him,  and  an  honor  to  Yale  beyond 
all  the  rest  of  us.  You  must  hate  me,  more 
than  anyone  else  in  the  world.  I  remember 
how  my  mother  shared  my  joys  and  sorrows 
in  the  crew." 

The  mother  put  out  her  hand  again,  and 
clasped  that  of  the  Coach,  as  she  said  sim- 


ply, but  with  a  catch  of  emotion  in  her 
voice : 

''I  did  hate  you  to-day.  I  thought  you 
had  broken  my  boy's  heart.  Now  I  have  to 
thank  you.  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways, 
and  I  rejoice  that  while  I  have  lost  a  cap- 
tain of  the  crew,  I  have  gained  a  man,  every 
inch  of  him,  tried  in  the  fire  and  proven. 
This  is  the  happiest  night  of  my  life.  I 
would  rather  have  heard  the  speech  of  Judge 
Hall,  and  the  cheers  that  follow^ed  it,  than 
to  have  my  son  in  four  winning  crews  and 
captain  of  every  one  of  them.  Of  course 
he  is  a  hero.     Didn't  you  know  that?" 

The  Head  Coach  started  to  speak,  when 
the  elbow  of  ''Big  Bill"  Hall  nudged  him. 
The  bulk  of  him  filled  the  passage-way, 
and  his  voice  boomed  out  into  the  night: 

''If  you  don't  bring  that  boy  around  to 
the  hotel  to  see  me  in  the  morning,  I  will 
take  back  all  I  have  said  about  him,  Mrs. 
Hastings.  Now  I  know  where  he  gets  all 
his  fine  qualities." 

She  blushed  and  courtesied,  and  the  two 
men  escorted  her  to  the  pavement,  as  John 
Hastings  slipped  from  a  door-way  across 
the  street  and  came  over  to  them.  His 
mother's  escort,  believing  that  he  had  been 
no  nearer  the  banquet  than  this,  made  a 
rush  for  him,  which  he  nimbly  dodged, 
slipped  his  mother's  arm  in  his. 

"  He  is  mine  now,"  said  she.  "  He  has  a 
previous  engagement,  and,  besides,  I  don't 
want  him  spoiled.  Good-night  to  you.  Come 
along.  Jack,  you  are  not  too  big  to  mind 
your  mother,  are  you?" 

The  two  walked  slowly  across  the  Green 
toward  the  campus.  The  communion  of 
their  uplifted  souls  was  perfect,  their  happi- 
ness almost  beyond  words.  She  was  first  to 
break  this  rare,  sweet  silence,  and  strangely 
enough,  she  said  nothing  about  the  vindi- 
cation and  the  triumph.  Looking  up  into 
his  face,  she  almost  whispered: 

"Are  you  caring  so  much  that  Cynthia 
disappointed  you  to-day,  dear  boy  of  mine  ? 
Does  it  hurt  and  rankle  ?  I  could  see  it  in 
youreyes  to-night.  Do  you  want  tomarryher 
very  much  ?     Are  you  sure  of  your  heart  ?  " 

He  winced  a  little  and  held  her  arm 
tighter  than  before,  as  he  replied: 

"  Little  Mother,  it  has  been  my  first  real 
love  story,  as  you  know.  The  thought  of 
her  has  helped  me  over  many  a  rough  place. 
Before  to-day  she  was  always  so  quick  to 
understand.     And — and  she  seemed  to  like 
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me  better  than  any  other  fellow  she  knew. 
I  was  fairly  aching  to  be  worthy  of  her,  to 
make  my  place  in  the  world  for  her.  T 
wasn't  conceited  enough  to  think  she  loved 

me.     I  was  only  hoping  that  some  day 

Any  man  has  a  right  to  do  that,  has  he  not  ?  " 

It  was  not  easy  for  the  mother  to  say 
what  she  wished  to  tell  him,  but  at  length 
her  response  was: 

''  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I  am  criticising 
her,  or  sitting  in  judgment,  but  you  must  not 
let  her  mar  your  faith  and  hope  and  happi- 
ness. I  want  to  help  you  to  guard  those 
precious  gifts.  You  must  not  blame  her  too 
much.  You  have  been  believing  that  she 
understood  you,  because  you  would  have  it 
that  way.  She  is  no  older  than  you,  a  girl  of 
twenty,  accustomed  to  a  wholly  different  life 
than  yours.  She  was  flattered  by  your  at- 
tention, for  you  were  a  great  man  in  her 
eyes.  She  liked  you  because  no  one  can  help 


liking  you.  But  it  made  a  difference  when 
you  were  a  hero  knocked  off  his  pedestal. 
And  yet  you  expected  to  find  in  her  sym- 
pathy, a  balm  that  even  your  mother  could 
not  give.  Poor  lad,  mothers  are  handy 
sometimes,  but  most  boys  do  not  find  it  out 
until  their  mothers  are  gone  from  them." 

"  I  thought  I  knew  her  so  well,"  said  he, 
after  another  silence.  "  It  looks  as  if  I  had 
amused  her  and  nothing  more.  But  I  have 
found  you,  and  I  have  fallen  head  over 
heels  in  love  with  you.  Little  Mother,  all 
over  again,  and  I  am  going  to  kiss  you 
right  under  this  electric  light." 

Even  yet  she  was  not  sure  that  she  had 
sounded  the  depths  of  the  ache  in  his  heart, 
but  as  she  looked  up  at  the  light  in  his 
campus  rooms,  she  said  softly: 

"  Some  day  you  will  understand,  and  will 
thank  God  your  mother  understood.  He 
giveth  you  the  victory  unforeseen." 


THE     OPEN 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

I  SEEK  no  throned  beatitude 
In  drifting  cloudland  lost, 

No  alp  prismatic-hued 
With  sun  and  frost. 


Nor  seek  I  buried  glades 
The  mountains  overbrow; 

For  me  no  breathless  shades, 
With  dream-hung  bough. 

Mine  be  the  intervale, 

Wide — open — free ; 
The  breeze,  and  the  beaten  trail, 

And  the  wavside  tree ! 


JOHN     PAUL    JONES 

FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  BUST  BY  HOUDON  IN 
THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY     OF     FINE     ARTS     PHILADELPHIA 


NARRATIVE    OF    JOHN    KILBY 

Quarter-Gunner  of  the  U.  S.  Ship  '*Bon  Homme  Richard/' 

under  Paul  Jones 

With  introduction  and  notes  by  Augustus  C.  Buell 


OME  time  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  '^  History  of  Paul 
Jones,  Founder  of  the  Amer- 
ican Navy,"  by  the  house  of 
Scribner,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Bradford  Kilby,  Esq., 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Virginia  bar, 
informing  me  that  his  father.  Judge  Wilbur 
J.  Kilby,  of  Suffolk,  Va.,  had  in  his  posses- 
sion an  unpublished  narrative  written  by  his 
great-grandfather,  John  Kilby,  who  served 
under  Paul  Jones  in  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  and  afterward  in  the  Alliance, 
1779-80. 

The  name  of  John  Kilby  was  familiar 
in  the  roster  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  in 
the  published  narratives  of  his  shipmates, 
and  in  public  documents  relating  to  prize- 
money  afterward.  Shipping  at  I'Orient  in 
July,  1779,  as  ordinary  seaman,  he  soon  be- 
came able  seaman,  and  then  petty  officer 
(quarter-gunner,  or  gunner's  mate).  His 
career  derives  additional  interest  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  American  prison- 
ers of  war  exchanged  in  the  spring  of  1779 
for  the  crew  of  the  Drake ;  his  earlier  service 
having  been  in  a  privateer  whose  fate  he 
relates  in  his  narrative.  His  record  as 
a  seaman  in  the  Richard  and  the  Alliance 
was  perfect.  Altogether  he  was  an  ad- 
mirable type  of  the  genuine  American 
sailor  of  those  days — a  type  which,  though 
numerically  a  minority  of  the  Richard^s 
crew,  was  the  predominant  moral  and 
mental  factor  and  the  leaven  of  daring 
enterprise  and  unconquerable  resolution 
that  enabled  Jones  to  gain  his  immortal 
victory. 

The  Americans  on  board  the  Richard 
numbered  only  147  in  a  total  of  375  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cruise,  and  128  in  a  total 
of  325  in  the  battle  off  Old  Flamboro  Head. 
Of  these  a  considerable  majority  were,  like 
John  Kilby,  exchanged  —  or  escaped  — 
prisoners  of  war;  at  least  eighty  at  the  be- 


ginning, and  not  less  than  seventy  in  the 
battle  itself.  Among  them  w^re  Richard 
Dale,  John  Louis  White,  Samuel  Stacey, 
John  Mayrant,  Nathaniel  Fanning,  Henry 
Gardner,  Thomas  Potter,  and  many  others 
of  their  kind ;  and  John  Kilby,  though  only 
a  "  man  before  the  mast,"  was  by  no  means 
least  of  them  in  value  or  honor. 

In  my  "History  of  Paul  Jones,"  Vol.  1, 
pages  173-174,  I  state,  from  the  records  of 
Jones  himself,  that  the  total  number  of  ex- 
changed or  escaped  prisoners  of  war  he  en- 
listed at  Nantes,  in  July,  1779,  was  114;  and 
that '  'about  half  of  them  were  the  remnant  of 
the  Lexington^ s  crew  (a  sloop-of-war  of  the 
Continental  Navy),  captured  more  than  a 
year  before;"  also  that  "  the  rest  were  men 
taken  in  privateers  .  .  .  or  in  recaptured 
prizes."  To  this  last-named  class,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  his  narrative,  John  Kilby  belonged. 

Further,  on  page  175  of  the  same  vol- 
ume, I  venture  the  suggestion  that  ''this 
force  formed  the  lighting  backbone  of  the 
Richard's  final  crew.  What  she  did  with 
them  aboard  is  the  plainest  kind  of  history. 
What  she  might  have  done,  or  have  failed 
to  do  without  them,  it  is  neither  useful  nor 
pleasant  to  conjecture." 

After  the  Revolution,  John  Kilby  fol- 
lowed the  sea  in  the  merchant  service, 
where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  master  mariner 
and  became  one  of  the  most  competent  and 
successful  captains  of  his  day.  When  he  re- 
tired from  active  sea-service,  he  settled  in 
Hanover  County,  Virginia,  where  he  died 
on  the  9th  day  of  February,  1826.  In  1810 
he  was  induced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie, 
familiarlv  known  as  "Father  Ritchie,"  a 
distinguished  editor  and  politician  of  those 
days,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  to  write  out  his 
recollections  of  the  imperishable  events  in 
which  he  had  borne  such  a  hearty  hand. 

The  Narrative  speaks  for  itself.  Its  style 
is  plain,  simple,  and  rugged,  yet  terse,  ex- 
plicit, and  always  to  the  point.     Consid- 
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ering  that  he  wrote  thirty  years  after  the 
events  he  describes,  wholly  from  memory, 
and  with  Httle  or  no  opportunity  of  refer- 
ence to  books  or  documen^^s,  the  historical 
accuracy  of  his  general  recital  is  extraor- 
dinary. In  fact,  the  only  errors  that  the 
most  exhaustive  student  of  history  in  these 
later  times  can  detect — with  all  the  then 
buried  official  and  documentary  evidence 
before  him — are  occasional  instances  of 
confusion,  or  lapse  of  memory,  as  to  the 
first  names  of  individuals;  and  these  are 
hardly  half  a  dozen  in  number  throughout. 
There  are  also  a  few  errors  in  the  spelling 
of  names:  as,  for  example,  he  spells  Lan- 
dais,  "Landas,"  and  a  few  other  cases  like 
that;  none  of  w^hich  affect  the  historical 
value  of  his  text. 

With  this  introduction,  prepared  at  his 
request,  and  partly  upon  information  fur- 
nished by  him,  Mr.  Bradford  Kilby,  in  be- 
half of  his  father,  offers  the  veteran's  recol- 
lections just  as  they  were  written  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago;  such  explanations  being 
added  by  myself,  here  and  there,  in  foot- 
notes, as  seem  necessary  to  reconcile  the 
author's  unimportant  lapses  of  memory  or 
of  orthography  with  standard  history.  Mr. 
Bradford  Kilby  has  also  added  several  notes 
as  indicated. 

Augustus  C.  Buell. 


THE  NARRATIVE 

Hanover  County  [Va 
September,  1810. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie, 

Dear  Sir: — You  have  many  times  re- 
quested me  to  give  you  a  full  account  of  the 
conduct  and  behavior  of  the  brave  honor- 
able John  Paul  Jones,  as  also  of  my  suffer- 
ings during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  as 
often  have  I  neglected  to  comply  with  that 
request,  all  of  w^hich  I  beg  leave  to  apolo- 
gize to  you  for,  but  now  will  endeavor  to 
give  you  a  correct  statement  of  his,  the  said 
Jones,  behavior  and  conduct  during  the 
time  I  had  the  pleasure  to  sail  with  and 
under  his  command,  which  was  nearly  one 
and  a  half  years;  having  followed  the  sea 
from  my  early  days.  On  the  6th  day  of 
August,  1776,  in  the  Town  of  Vienna,  Dor- 
chester County,  Maryland,  the  place  of  my 
birth  (date  of  birth,  15th  September,  1758), 
I,  with  many  more,  entered  on  board  of  the 


brig.  Sturdy  Beggar,  of  fourteen  double  for- 
tified six  pounders,*  and  to  be  manned  with 
one  hundred  men.  The  brig  belonged  to 
Messrs.  Lucks,  Baley,  and  Provines,  of  Bal- 
timore, was  then  lying  at  Newberne,  North 
Carolina,  and  was  to  be  commanded  by 
James  Campbell.  We  went  up  to  Balti- 
more, where  we  lay  eight  days.  Then  went 
down  the  bay  under  the  command  of  First 
Lieutenant  William  Garlin,  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Benjamin  Chew,  Sailing-master  Ga- 
briel Slakum,  Prize-masters  George  Sam- 
pel,  Jesse  Harding,  Robert  Ewart,  and 
many  more  officers  of  lower  rank.  On  our 
way  down  the  bay  we  were  pursued  by  the 
enemy  and  compelled  to  put  into  a  place, 
called  Chesconnessex,  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Virginia,  where  we  lay  eight  days.  At 
length  we  arrived  in  Portsmouth,  near  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  where  we  lay  three  days. 
Then  we  set  out  and  arrived  at  North  Land- 
ing, Virginia,  at  which  place  we  all  re- 
mained eight  days,  waiting  for  craft  to  take 
us  on.  Then  we  set  off  and  arrived  at  New- 
berne, North  Carolina,  where  the  brig  then 
lay.  At  this  place  we  found  our  Captain, 
James  Campbell,  the  commander.  We  then 
dropped  down  to  Ocracoke  Bar.  A  lighter 
was  to  bring  down  our  guns,  because  we 
could  not  get  over  the  Bar  with  them  on 
board.  The  lighter  on  her  way  down  sunk 
with  all  our  guns  on  board,  which  detained 
us  some  time.  At  length  we  got  them  on 
board  and  sailed  on  a  cruise.  Campbell 
shaped  his  course  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  On 
the  15th  day  of  November,  1776,  we  fell  in 
with  a  double-decked  brig,  called  the  Glas- 
gow, from  Glasgow  bound  to  St.  Johns, 
New  Foundland,  loaded  with  King's  naval 
stores.  We  engaged  her  and  after  one  and 
one-quarter  hours  action,  captured  her. 
The  sailing-master,  Gabriel  Slakum,  was 
put  on  board,  she  being  a  valuable  prize, 
with  orders  to  get  in  any  friendly  port  that 
he  could.  On  the  first  day  of  December, 
same  year,  we  fell  in  with  the  ship  called 

*  The  Sturdy  Beggar  was  a  brig  of  180  tons,  old  measure- 
ment built  about  two  or  three  year^  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution.  She  had  been  used  in  the  whale  fishery,  and 
had  carried  a  cargo  or  two  of  tobacco  and  other  products  of 
the  Chesapeake  region  to  England  When  she  was  con- 
verted into  a  privateer  in  1776  her  name  as  a  merchant  ves- 
sel— which  had  been  the  Dolphin, of  Ann  Arundel — wus 
changed  to  the  somewhat  rugged  designation  under  which 
she  passed  into  history  and — as  will  appear  in  the  narrative 
— to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  "double-fortified  six  pounder"  was  a  gun  of  that 
cahbre  cast  with  a  "reinforce"  on  the  breech,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  trunnions,  to  resist  the  strain  of  "double-shot- 
ting" with  round  shot  and  grape,  or  langrage,  or  double- 
headed  bar-shot,  which  at  that  time  had  recently  been  intro- 
duced in  naval  ordnance. 
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the  Smyrna,  galley  of  eighteen  guns,  from 
Smyrna  bound  to  London,  and  after  an 
action  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  capt- 
ured her.  The  invoice  of  her  cargo  was 
eighty-thousand,  pounds  sterling.  We  were 
then  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Prize-master 
George  Sampel,  an  Irishman,  was  put  on 
board  with  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  to 
work  the  ship.  I  was  one  of  the  hands 
put  on  board,  the  Sturdy  Beggar  being  still 
in  company  with  us.  For  several  nights 
after,  we  frequently  fell  in  with  many 
Dutch  Doggers.*  Sampel,  the  prize-mas- 
ter, fired  into  them  many  times.  I  sup- 
pose he  thought  they  were  enemies.  Camp- 
bell having  his  doubts  of  Sampel's  true  love 
for  the  cause  he  was  then  in,  took  him  out, 
and  put  on  board  Second  Lieutenant  Chew, 
an  American,  who  had  been  an  old  com- 
mander of  ships  out  of  Baltimore,  although 
a  young  man.  On  the  9th  day  of  the  same 
month  (December)  and  year  (1776),  we 
were  captured  by  the  Resolution,  seventy- 
four  guns,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Chandy 
[Chandler]  Oglesby.  The  brig  Sturdy 
Beggar  being  then  in  sight,  the  man-of-war 
gave  chase  after  the  Rebel,  as  they  so  called 
her.  The  little  brig  hauled  her  wind  and 
out-sailed  the  seventy-four.  The  evening 
began  to  be  very  squally,  and  the  brig  hove 
to,  and  reefed  topsails.  The  officers  of  the 
seventy-four  cried  out:  "The  Rebel  has 
struck."  Lieutenant  Chew  observed  that 
they  had  not  got  the  Rebel  yet,  nor  would 
they  get  her.  The  brig  filled  her  topsails 
and  kept  close  on  a-wind.  The  seventy- 
four  pressed  so  much  sail  that  about  one 
half  an  hour  by  sun  at  night,  she  carried 
away  her  fore  topmast,  off  by  the  cap,  and 
lost  three  men  overboard.  They  then  gave 
over  the  chase.  On  the  13th  day  of  the  same 
month  and  year,  we  had  an  uncommon  gale 
of  wind  which  lasted  nearly  fifty  hours.  The 
seventy-four  lost  her  main-yard,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  ship  could  be 
saved.  In  the  same  gale,  the  Sturdy  Beggar 
was  foundered  and  every  soul  lost.  On  the 
22nd  day  of  December,  1776,  we  arrived  in 
Spithead,  England,  where  to  our  great  mor- 
tification we  found  our  other  prize,  the  brig, 
Glasgow,  laying  in  port,  all  prisoners  to- 
gether. We  were  all  put  on  board  the  old 
Princess  Amelia  of  ninety  guns,  then  a 
guard-ship,    where   we   lay   two   months. 

*  A  kind  of  fishing- vessel  with  one  or  two  masts — used 
by  the  Dutch. — Bradford  Kilby. 


Then  we  were  carried  up  to  Hazel  Hospital 
for  trial  and  condemnation  (a  mock-trial, 
to  be  sure).  After  calling  over  all  our 
names,  the  Judge  rises  up  and  pronounced 
sentence  in  these  words,  to  wit:  "You  are 
all  condemned  for  piracy  and  high  treason 
on  His  Majesty's  high  seas."  (Here  per- 
mit me  to  say  I  wish  to  know  who  gave  him 
the  high  seas).  So  it  was  that  we  were  all 
marched  up  to  Fortune's  Jail,*  formerly 
Queen  Anne's  Hospital,  under  a  strong 
guard  of  soldiers,  and  locked  up  by  nine 
o'clock  at  night  in  the  cold  sweating  walls 
with  about  three  hundred  more  brave 
Americans,  many  of  whom  were  from  this 
State  (Virginia).  Some  of  them  I  will  now 
name:  Captain  John  Harris,  of  Hampton, 
Commander  of  the  Musquito  Brig;  Cap- 
tain Alexander  Dick,  his  Captain  of  Ma- 
rines; a  Mr.  Moore,  Captain  Meredith, 
also  of  Hampton,  and  many  more  not  neces- 
sary to  name.  Our  crew  lay  in  this  place 
twenty-two  months.  Some  much  longer, 
Captain  Harris  and  his  crew  lay  there 
twenty-eight  months.  During  this  time  we 
were  on  Rebels'  allowance,  which  is  two- 
thirds  of  what  is  allowed  to  prisoners  of 
war.  I  will  here  state  what  we  got  without 
any  change  during  the  time  we  were  there. 
We  had  nine  ounces  [per  man,  per  diem] 
of  the  worst  kind  of  beef.  The  whole  bul- 
lock was  cut  up,  bone  and  all,  with  a 
butcher's  cleaver,  then  weighed  out  together 
and  tied  up  in  messes  for  either  four  or 
six,  just  as  we  chose  to  have  it,  and  then  it 
was  boiled  all  together  in  one  large  copper, 
or  in  coppers,  in  nothing  but  clear  water. 
At  twelve  o'clock,  one  man  from  each  mess 
attended  at  a  window  and  received  our 
allowance  of  beef  and  one  pint  of  the  soup, 
as  they  so  called  it.  We  had  bread  served 
once  every  three  days,  and  four  ounces  of 
salt  per  week.  This  we  got  every  day, 
Saturdays  excepted.  For  on  that  day,  all 
the  Navy  of  England  has  banyanf  day  and 
gets  only  cheese  and  burgoo,|  the  cheese 
being  of  the  meanest  kind.  We  had  on 
these  days  nine  ounces  of  cheese  and  a 
small  wooden  platter  of  burgoo.  Upon 
that  allowance  we  all  lived  during  the  time 
of  our  imprisonment.  For  me  to  inform 
you  how  many  plans  we  laid  to  extricate 

*  This  is  better  known  in  history  as  "  Portsea  Jail,"  from 
the  name  of  the  suburb  of  Portsmouth,  where  it  stood. 

t  "  Nothing  Day  "'  when  seamen  have  no  meat  served  out 
to  them. — Bradford  Kilby. 

%  A  kind  of  oatmeal  gruel. — Bradford  Kilby. 
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ourselves  from  that  unpleasant  place,  will 
perhaps  astonish  you.  But  they  are  as 
true  as  that  we  were  there.  Although 
there  were  forever,  both  night  and  day, 
soldiers  keeping  guard  in  every  part  of  the 
jail,  it  being  three  or  four  stories  high,  we 
would  cut  holes  through  the  ceiling,  go  up 
in  the  garret  and  then  cut  a  hole  in  the 
chimney.  (All  the  fire-places  had  long 
before  been  fixed  up  with  brick,  so  that 
not  one  spark  of  fire  was  allowed  us  during 
our  stay  there.)  We  would  then  go  down 
the  chimneys  by  cords  taken  from  our 
hammocks,  and  first  dig  under  the  founda- 
tion of  the  wall  and  then,  with  the  pockets 
cut  out  of  our  clothes,  haul  up  the  dirt  and 
store  it  away.  This  was  done  until  we 
had  gotten  outside  of  the  pickets.  Then 
we  would  draw  lots  to  determine  how  many 
and  who  should  go  and  take  their  chances 
for  liberty  once  more.  This  was  done  in  many 
parts  of  the  house  that  we  were  confined  in. 
If  detected  and  brought  back,  the  penalty 
was  this ;  they  were  put  in  the  black  hole,  a 
dungeon,  for  forty  days  and  nights,  put  on 
bread  and  water,  and  also  put  on  the  list  of 
the  last  Rebels  that  were  committed  [and 
of  course,  the  last  to  be  exchanged].  Al- 
though the  penalty  was  so  great,  many 
made  the  attempt  and  some  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  away.  Case  No.  i.  Cap- 
tain Cortney,  Commander  of  the  Oliver 
Cromwell  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  hundred 
men  laid  a  plan  to  make  their  escape.  It 
was  to  mount  the  pickets,  kill  the  sentinels, 
and  run  off  in  the  open  day.  The  watch- 
word was  given  and  they  did  make  the 
attempt.  The  whole  guard  fired  on  them  as 
they  ran  by.  Some  were  killed,  Cortney 
fell  but  actually  got  away.  Many  were  taken 
up  and  brought  in  again,  then  condemned  to 
the  Black  Hole,  a  dungeon,  for  forty  days 
and  nights  on  the  allowance  before  named. 
Case  No.  2.  The  pavements  of  the  lower 
floors  were  all  laid  with  bricks.  Some 
managed  to  take  up  the  bricks,  and  dig 
down  until  they  got  below  the  wall,  then 
dig  outside  the  pickets.  This  was  all  done 
by  concealing  the  dirt  in  some  parts  of 
the  prison  and  by  drawing  lots  as  before. 
At  this  time  ten  men,  all  officers,  made  their 
escape,  to  wit :  Second  Lieutenant  Benjamin 
Chew,  Jesse  Harding,  Robert  Ewart,  Benja- 
min Whalen,  all  of  whom  were  my  officers; 
Captain  Meredith  of  Hampton,  Captain 
Dick,  a  Mr.  Moore,  a  Mr.  Martin,  Colonel 


Webber  and  Colonel  Bibbitrong,*  the  two 
last  afterwards  sailed  in  the  Bonhomme 
Richard,  and  had  commands  as  colonels. 
Case  No.  3.  A  like  plan  was  laid,  when 
many  more  got  off  nearly  as  before,  among 
whom  was  a  Mr.  Lehrer,  of  South  Carolina. 
Case  No.  4.  A  Mr.  Greenleaf,  a  printer  by 
trade,  of  Philadelphia,  by  some  means  pro- 
cured ladies  clothes  and  actually  marched 
out  of  the  gates  in  the  day  time  as  the  turn- 
keys were  often  passing  to  and  fro.  Case 
No.  5.  We  cut  a  hole  through  the  ceiling  up 
in  the  garret,  went  down  a  three  story  chim- 
ney and  then  by  tunneling  under  ground, 
thirty  more  men  went  out.  However,  by 
bad  judgment  in  the  measurement  of  the 
ground,  when  they  were  to  rise  up,  they 
fell  short,  for  just  at  the  dawn  of  day  they 
broke  ground  directly  in  a  very  large  hog 
sty.  The  hogs  made  a  such  noise  that  the 
turnkeys  gave  the  alarm  and  every  soul 
was  brought  back.  Case  No.  6.  At  an- 
other time,  very  much  in  the  same  way, 
Captain  Dennis,  of  Boston,  Commander 
of  the  Duke  of  Linotes,  his  doctor.  Burns, 
and  several  others  got  off.  Case  No.  7. 
Captain  Hinman  and  his  first  lieutenant 
Richards  and  others  made  their  escape. 
Case  No.  8.  A  much  worse  one  than  any 
heretofore  mentioned:  A  certain  Captain 
Parsons,  who  did  duty  over  us,  openly  told 
his  guard  that  if  any  one  of  them  would  kill 
a  Rebel,  he  would  give  them  five  guineas. 
A  certain  man  by  name,  Patrick  Spellman, 
a  corporal,  one  of  his  guard,  went  into 
the  guard-house,  brought  out  his  musket, 
pointed  it  through  the  pickets,  and  fired 
through   the  yard,  when  about   three  or 

*  The  '  'Colonel  Webber"  of  Kilby's  Narrative  was  Weibert 
de  Mezieres,  First  Lieutenant  of  Marines  in  the  Richard. 
He  was  an  officer  of  Marine  Infantry  in  the  French  Navy, 
and  had  been  captured  early  in  1778,  soon  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war  between  France  and  England.  His  rank  in  the 
French  service  in  1779  was  only  that  of  Senior  Lieutenant, 
though  Jones  speaks  of  him  as  "Lieutenant-Colonel  Wei- 
bert" in  papers  dated  some  years  later  (1784)  when  he  had 
actually  attained  the  last-named  rank.  Kilby's  "Colonel 
Bibbitrong"  was,  doubtless,  Captain  Barbreton,  also  an 
officer  of  French  Marine  Infantry.  He  had  been  captured 
in  the  Alces/e,  frigate,  by  an  Fnglish  squadron  in  1778,  and 
escaped  from  the  Hospital  Prison  in  April,  1770.  He  com- 
manded the  French  Marines  in  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  when 
the  squadron  first  set  sail  from  I'Oricnt  the  igtli  of  June, 
177Q.  But  when  Jones  returned  to  port  after  the  cclhsion 
between  the  Richard  and  the  Alliance,  June  22,  Barbreton 
gave  place  to  Captain  Paul  de  Chamillard,  who  commanded 
the  French  Marines  on  board  during  the  main  cruise.  He 
may  have  been  in  command  as  late  as  Julv.  when  Kilby 
joined  the  Richard.  But  he  did  not  make  the  great  cruise 
with  her.  The  reason  why  he  gave  place  to  de  Chamillard 
was  that  just  before  the  Richard  sailed  in  August,  1779, 
Barbreton  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  assigned  to  the  flagship  of  Admiral  the  Count  d'Orvil- 
liers.  of  the  Channel  Fleet.  His  name,  in  the  Breton  patois 
which  Kilby  was  accustomed  to  hear  would  sound  much  like 
"Bibbitrong,'  or  "Bahbefrong."  The  veteran's  orthog- 
raphy of  his  name  was.  therefore,  doubtless  phonetic. 
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four  hundred  of  us  were  walking  to  and 
fro.  The  ball  went  through  the  body 
of  Bartholemew  White  of  Philadelphia,  a 
tailor  by  trade.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
lived  nearly  twenty-four  hours.  The  last 
words  he  spoke  were  that  he  hoped  we 
would  revenge  his  cause.  They  called  an 
inquest  and  summoned  from  amongst  us 
eleven  men.  I,  myself,  was  one,  Dr. 
Perkins  another,  and  so  on  until  they  made 
up  eleven  of  us,  and  twelve  of  their  own 
men,  making  in  all  twenty-three  men,  (an 
English  inquest).  One  of  their  own  men 
insisted  that  it  was  willful  murder  and 
boldly  held  out  for  two  days.  On  account 
of  this  the  coroner  himself  made  a  long 
speech  and  said  it  would  never  do  for 
one  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  to  be  con- 
demned for  a  Rebel.  At  length  the  poor 
fellow  gave  way,  but  said  to  the  last  that 
his  mind  was  not  well  satisfied.  On  the  third 
day  after,  Spellman  was  made  a  sergeant. 
They  went  so  far  as  erect  a  gallows  just  be- 
fore the  gates  and  some  of  them  would  abuse 
us  by  saying  that  we  should  all  be  hanged 
by  the  neck  on  thai  gallows.  After  giving 
this  account,  it  will  be  nothing  but  right 
and  just  to  say  that  there  were  some  very 
friendly  to  us  and  I  believe,  to  the  American 
cause.  Many  proved  it.  Captain  O 'Kelly, 
the  owner  of  the  famous  horse.  Eclipse, 
made  us  a  donation  of  one  hundred  guineas, 
as  also  did  many  other  noted  men.  Captain 
O 'Kelly  did  duty  over  us  six  months,  and 
would  frequently  come  into'  the  prison  and 
give  us  some  comfort  by  saying,  "  Hold  out. 
You  will  all  be  exchanged  before  long." 
Mr.  Hartley,*  a  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, once  came  in  and  said  the  same 
words.     Many  other  men  of  high  stand- 

*  This  was  the  famous  Dr.  David  Hartley,  who,  with 
Burke,  Barre,  Fox,  Shelburne,  Conway,  and  others  of  that 
brilHant  group,  steadfastly  opposed  the  haughty  and  cruel 
policy  of  the  North  Ministry  toward  the  American  Colonies. 
Hartley  particularly  denounced  the  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war.  In  January,  1779,  he  moved  for  a  Select 
comnnittce  to  investigate  that  subject,  and  in  his  speech  sup- 
porting the  motion,  drew  a  terrible  picture  of  their  sufferings 
and  the  torture  to  which  they  were  subjected.  He  said  in 
his  speech:  "What  I  now  tell  you  I  have  seen  with  my  own 
eyes,  face  to  face  with  the  victims;  T  speak  not  from  hearsay, 
but  from  personal  examination  of  the  charnel-houses  you  call 
military  prisons,  and  which  you  have  made  such  by  cruel 
and  dastardly  violation  of  every  nde  of  civilized  war  not  only, 
but  also  by  contempt  of  every  principle  of  honor  that  ought 
to  rule  men  who  are  not  cowards!" 

Doubtless,  when  Kilby  saw  Df.  Hartley  at  the  Hospital 
Prison,  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter's  tour  of  personal 
inspection  upon  which  he  based  his  arraignment.  It  was 
Hartley's  determined  crusade  and  merciless  exposures  more 
than  any  other  cause  that  forced  the  North  Ministry  to  resume 
the  exchange  of  prisoners  in  1779.  In  1782  Dr.  Hartley  was 
appointed  the  British  Plenipotentiary  to  negogiate  with  Dr. 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  John  Jay  the  Treaty  of  American 
Independence. 


ing  did  likewise.  Case  No.  9.  A  few 
days  before  the  exchange  was  known  by 
any  of  us  ten  men  got  out  nearly  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  every  soul  of  them 
taken  up,  brought  back,  and  put  in  the 
Black  Hole.  At  last  the  day  and  hour  of 
exchange  were  announced  to  us.  A  few 
moments  before  the  hour  of  exchange,  we 
all  (say  one  hundred,  all  of  whom  well 
knew  who  was  to  go,  our  names  having 
been  called  over  by  the  agent  for  that  pur- 
pose), went  to  the  iron  gates  and  called 
to  our  companions,  then  in  the  Black 
Hole,  in  order  to  wish  them  well.  One 
of  them,  a  Philadelphian,*  called  his  God 
to  witness  and  bound  it  with  a  horrible 
oath,  saying  that  he  would  be  in  the  city 
of  Nantes  before  us.  I  must  and  will  ac- 
knowledge that  I  thought  it  only  words 
said  in  the  heat  of  passion.  The  agent 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  a  Mr.  Hurum, 
called  all  of  our  names,  and  then  read  to 
us  these  words,  to  wit:  "  You  all  now  have 
received  His  Majesty's  most  gracious  par- 
don." At  that  time  there  was  a  loud  cry 
from  many  of  our  men:  "  Damn  his  Maj- 
esty and  his  pardon  too. "  The  gates  were 
opened  and  one  hundred  of  us,  the  first  on 
the  list,  (when  I  say  the  first  on  the  list  I 
mean  this,  that  as  we  were  committed  so 
we  stood  on  the  list,  unless  put  back  un- 
der the  penalty  before  mentioned),  were 
marched  out  under  a  guard.  There  were 
one  hundred  of  us  with  Captain  John 
Harris  at  our  head.  We  were  accompanied 
by  fine  music.  Some  of  our  boys  cried  out 
"Give  us  Yankee  Doodle!"  and  they  cer- 
tainly did  play  it  for  us  all  the  way  down 
through  the  town,  where,  I  fully  believe  to  be 
within  the  bounds  of  reason,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  souls  were  looking  at  us, 
hundreds  of  whom  cried  out  from  the  win- 
dows :  "  We  wish  you  all  well ! "  We  were 
put  on  board  the  ship,  Miljord,  a  cartel- 
ship,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Knox.  We 
sailed  and  at  length  put  into  Plymouth,  again 
sailed  and  anchored  in  Torbay  where  the 
whole  of  Admiral  Hardies'  [Sir  Charles 
Hardy]  grand  fleet  then  lay.  We  then  sailed 
for  France,  and  arrived  in  the  port  of  Paim 
Boeuf.  Now  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  two 
and  a  half  years  we  were  free.  After  staying 
in  this  port  three  days,  we  got  a  vessel  and 
were  conveyed  up  to  the  city  of  Nantes,  a 

*  This  was  John  C.  Robinson,  afterward  boatswain  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard. 
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fine,  noble  and  grand  city.  The  first  men* 
that  met  us  on  the  wharf,  were  the  very  men 
that  we  left  in  the  Black  Hole,  (England). 
They  informed  us  that  on  the  night  we  left, 
they  broke  out  and  went  down  where  all 
the  men-of-war  lay,  stole  or  took  a  barge 
belonging  to  the  fleet,  put  to  sea,  and  real- 
ly landed  safe  in  France.  They  sold  the 
barge  for  twenty-five  Louis  D'or,  and 
travelled  on  to  the  city  of  Nantes,  at  which 
place  they  had  been  three  days  before  we 
arrived.  We  were  all  quartered  at  a  tav- 
ern. The  Sign  of  the  Three  Sailors, 
where  we  were  eight  days,  and  I  believe, 
the  expenses  were  paid  by  Mr.  Jonathan 
Williams,  then  Continental  Clothier  for  the 
United  States.  Finding  that  it  was  neces- 
sary that  we  should  seek  some  employment, 
thirty-three  of  us  determined  to  get  with 
Captain  John  Paul  Jones,  Commander  of 
the  ship  Bonhomme  Richard  of  forty  guns, 
which  was  then  lying  in  the  port  of  L' Orient. 
One  reason  why  we  came  to  this  determina- 
tion was,  you  know  revenge  sometimes  is 
quite  pleasant  to  men,  and  we  then  believed 
the  said  Jones  would  not  disappoint  us  in 
our  great  wish  and  desire.  In  order  to  get 
over  from  Nantes  to  L' Orient  where  the 
ship  lay,  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  Jones 
a  letter  informing  him  of  our  intentions. 
A  letter  was  drafted  and  sent  by  post.  On 
the  fourth  day  after  this,  he  sent  over  two 
officers  to  wit,  his  sailing-master  Cuting 
Lunt  and  the  gunner,  James  O'Connor. 
Thirty-threef  of  us  did  enter  and  sign  the 
ship's  papers,  with  these  conditions,  that 
as  soon  as  any  vacancies  should  happen 
Jones  would  give  them  to  those  w^ho  he 
might  think  most  deserved  them.  We  all 
set  out  by  land  for  the  port  of  L'Orient, 
the  distance  to  which  from  Nantes  is  one 
hundred  and  eight  French  miles.  We 
arrived  on  the  third  day  after  setting  off. 
On  the  day  following  we  all  received  from 
Mr.  Moylan,  the  Continental  Agent,  twenty 

*  This  was  John  C.  Robinson's  party.  It  included  John 
Mayrant,  Thomas  Potter,  and  Nathaniel  Fanning,  all  of 
whom  were  rated  midshipmen  at  once,  and  who  subse- 
quently covered  themselves  with  glory  both  in  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  and  in  a  great  privateering  cruise  to  the 
East  Indies  during  1780-81.  It  was  for  John  Mayrant  the 
second  marvellous  escape;  the  first  having  occurred  when  he 
was  blown  up  in  the  Randolph,  and  then  rescued  with  three 
others  after  floating  for  several  days  on  a  piece  of  wreckage 
in  the  open  sea — the  only  survivors  of  Nicholas  Biddlc's 
ill-fated  little  frigate. 

t  This  was  the  first  detachment.  Subsequently  Jones  him- 
self went  to  Nantes  and  recruited  about  fifty  more.  And 
finally,  when  Richard  Dale  joined  the  ship  he  brought  with 
him  the  remnant  of  the  Lexington's  crew — about  thirty  men 
— bringing  the  total  of  exchanged  prisoners  who  shipped  in 
the  Richard  up  to  114. 


French  crowns  as  entrance  money,  and  had 
permission  to  remain  on  shore  that  night. 
Of  course  we  thought  proper  to  take  what 
is  commonly  called  "a  man-of-wars' 
cruise."  O'Connor  was  a  man  who  had 
gotten  the  good  Welshes  of  us  all.  Of  course 
we  thought  it  would  be  imprudent  to  take 
all  of  our  money  with  us  and  indeed 
O'Connor  himself  advised  us  against  keep- 
ing it  with  us  on  that  night;  a  deep  laid 
plan  of  O'Connor's.  We  every  man  put 
in  his  hands  nineteen  crowns  for  safe-keep- 
ing until  the  morning,  and  in  the  morning 
both  O'Connor  and  money  were  all  gone. 
We  all  went  on  board  of  the  ship  Bon- 
homme Richard.  The  first  sight  that  was 
presented  to  our  view  was  thirteen  men 
stripped  and  tied  upon  the  larboard  side 
of  the  quarter-deck.  The  boatswain's 
mate  commenced  at  the  first  nearest  the 
gangway  and  gave  him  one  dozen  lashes 
with  a  cat-o'nine-tails.  Thus  he  went  on 
until  he  came  to  the  coxswain,  Robertson 
by  name.  (These  men  were  the  crew  of 
the  captain's  barge  and  Robertson  was  the 
coxswain.)  When  the*  Boatswain's  mate 
came  to  Robertson,  the  first  lieutenant 
said:  "  As  he  is  a  bit  of  an  officer,  give  him 
two  dozen."  It  was  done.  Now  it  is 
necessary  to  let  you  know  what  they  had 
been  guilty  of.  They  had  carried  the  Cap- 
tain on  shore,  and  so  soon  as  Jones  was  out 
of  sight,  they  all  left  the  barge  and  got 
drunk.  When  Jones  came  down  in  order 
to  go  on  board,  not  a  man  was  to  be  found. 
Jones  had  to  and  did  hire  a  fishing  boat 
to  carry  him  on  board.  Here  it  will  be 
proper  to  observe  that  some  small  time 
before,  Jones  had  entered  seventy-two  men 
(English  prisoners)  who  had  been  released 
from  the  prison  of  Denan  in  the  inland 
part  of  France.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
good  seamen,  and  the  crew  of  the  Captain's 
barge  was  selected  from  their  number. 
After  they  were  thus  whipped,  Captain 
Jones  addressed  us  in  these  words,  to  wit: 
"  Well  gentlemen  and  my  lads  I  well  know 
where  you  have  all  l^een  for  a  long  time. 
I  know  you  are  true  to  your  country,  and 
as  my  ship  has  got  a  severe  name,  if  any  of 
you  should  want  any  liberty  that  is  not 
allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  ship,  you  are  to 
come  into  my  cabin  and  let  me  know."  I 
found  the  ship's  officers  to  be  pretty  much 
as  follows,  to  wit:  Jones,  Commander; 
First  lieutenant,  Richard  Dale  (now  Com- 
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modore) ;  Second  Lieutenant,  Henry  Lunt; 
Sailing-master,  CutingLunt;  midshipmen 
and  master  mates  too  many  to  name; 
land  officers,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  to  be 
Colonel  Weber  [Weibert],  Col.  Bibbitrong, 
a  captain  and  several  lieutenants.  The 
marines,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  were 
French  and  Irish  brigands.  The  whole 
ship's  crew  amounted  to  about  four  hundred 
men  [378].  Dr.  Brook  was  the  surgeon  of 
the  ship  and  James*  Mease  was  the  purser. 
We  hove  short  a  peak,  loosed  fore  top- 
sail, weighed  anchor  and  sailed  on  a  cruise 
in  company  with  the  Alliance,  a  frigate  of 
thirty-six  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Peter  Landas,  a  Frenchman;  the  Pallas, 
a  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  commanded 
by  Captain  Cottineau,  a  Frenchman;  a 
frigatef  of  thirty-six  guns,  said  to  belong 
to  the  Ladies  of  Honour  of  France,  also 
commanded  by  a  Frenchman  with  a  French 
crew,  which  boat,  I  understand,  never  was 
in  any  way  under  the  command  of  Jones, 
the  Commodore  of  the  squadron,  but  on  the 
contrary  had  a  commission  that  is  com- 

*  This  is  one  of  Kilby's  mistakes  or  lapses  of  memory  as  to 
names.  The  purser's  name  was  not  James,  but  Matthew 
Mease.  He  was  a  prominent  Philadelphia  merchant,  and 
employed  in  France  in  1779  as  agent  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress to  purchase  clothing  for  the  army  He  happened  to 
be  with  Dr.  FrankUn  at  Passy  when  Jones  visited  the  Doctor 
there.  Jones  said  he  had  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  man 
for  the  position  of  purser;  that  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  wished 
to  force  upon  him  a  French  "agent-comptable,"  but  he  was 
determined  to  have  an  American  if  he  could  find  one.  Mr. 
Mease,  though  then  over  fifty  years  old,  offered  his  services, 
which  Franklin  and  Jones  gladly  accepted.  In  the  battle 
off  Flamboro'  Head,  Mr.  Mease  commanded  the  quarter-deck 
division  of  the  Richard's  battery,  and  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  head  by  a  grape-shot.  As  soon  as  the  wound — which 
slightly  fractured  his  skull — was  bandaged,  he  returned  on 
deck  to  resume  his  post  of  duty.  Jones  ordered  him  to  go 
below  and  stay  there.  Mr.  Mease  replied:  "I  think.  Com- 
modore, they  have  done  for  me  anyhow;  but  I  want  to  stay 
with  them  while  I  last!"  He  fought  the  battle  out,  recovered 
completely  from  his  wound,  after  undergoing  an  operation  in 
Paris  when  the  cruise  was  over,  and  Hved  many  years. 

In  his  Journal,  Jones  says  of  him:  "Mr.  Mease  was  not 
bred  a  seaman,  but  had  many  times  crossed  the  ocean,  being 
a  merchant  and  owner  of  ships.  His  patriotism  induced 
him  to  embark  in  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  In  the  action 
with  the  Serapis  he  commanded  the  quarter-deck  guns  and 
behaved  with  extreme  coolness  and  intrepidity.  He  was 
dangerously  wotmded  in  the  head  by  a  grape-shot,  so  that  his 
skull  had  to  be  trepanned  in  several  places;  but  as  soon  as 
the  surgeon  had  temporarily  tied  up  his  head  in  the  action, 
which  lasted  nearly  three  hours  after  his  misfortune,  he  re- 
turned again  on  deck,  where  he  remained  to  the  end  in  spite 
of  my  efforts  to  induce  him  to  go  below." 

t  This  was  the  Monsieur,  a  new  ship  built  for  an  East 
Indiaman,  but  purchased  by  an  association  of  ladies  of  Marie 
Antoinette's  Court,  of  whom  the  leading  spirit  and  principal 
contributor  was  Marie  Adelaide,  Duchess  de  Chartres,  and 
fitted  out  as  a  letter-of-marque.  She  quit  Jones's  squadron 
soon  after  leaving  port,  and  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Kilby 
in  his  narrative — "because  her  captain  did  not  like  the  be- 
havior of  Landais  "  The  captain  of  the  Monsieur  was  an 
officer  of  the  French  regular  Navy.  Philippe  Guedloe  de 
Roberdeau.  The  day  before  he  left  the  squadron  he  went 
on  board  the  Richard,  announced  his  intention,  gave  his 
reasons,  and  warned  Jones  that  Landais  would  betray  him 
at  the  first  opportunity.  In  1780,  after  they  had  returned 
to  France,  Landais  challenged  de  Roberdeau,  who  declined 
it  on  the  ground  that  Landais  was  not  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  a  gentleman. 


monly  called  a  "Roving  Commission ";  the 
brig,  Le  Vengeance  of  twelve  guns,  a  French 
commander  and  crew ;  a  lugger  of  ten  guns, 
a  French  captain  and  crew;  all  of  which 
fleet  was  in  the  service  of  Congress,  the 
frigate  of  thirty-six  guns  said  to  belong  to 
the  Ladies  of  Honour  excepted,  and  under 
the  command  of  the  Honorable  John  Paul 
Jones,  which  fleet  was  fitted  out  in  the  port 
of  L'Orient  by  that  good  man  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  then  in  Paris,  Commis- 
sioner for  the  United  States  of  North 
America. 

The  first  thing  that  happened  was,  as 
we  were  beating  down  to  the  island  of 
Groix,  a  man  fell  off  the  main  top  sail  yard 
on  the  quarterdeck.  As  he  fell,  he  struck 
the  cock  of  Jones'  hat,  but  did  no  injury 
to  Jones.  He  was  killed  and  buried  on  the 
island  of  Groix.  We  again  sailed  and 
continued  our  cruise.  For  several  weeks 
nothing  of  note  happened,  after  which  the 
frigate  said  to  belong  to  the  Ladies  of 
Honour  left  us,  for  what  cause  I  am  unable 
to  say  more  than  that  I  understood  the 
captain  of  said  ship  did  not  like  the  con- 
duct of  Landas,  Captain  of  the  Alliance. 
The  next  of  note  happened  when  we  were 
off  the  Irish  coast.  We  were  close  under 
the  land  occasioned  by  a  dead  calm  and  a 
heavy  sea  beating  in  on  shore.  About  one 
hour  by  sun  at  night,  Jones  had  his  barge 
hauled  out  and  manned  by  twelve  men. 
The  coxswain,*  Robertson  by  name,  was 
the  same  man  that  had  been  flogged  some 
small  time  before.  Jones  got  into  the 
barge  rowed  around  the  ship  and  just 
before  the  sun  went  down,  came  on  board. 
The  barge  was  to  tow  the  ship's  head  off 
from  the  land.  All  at  once,  the  sentinel 
cried  out  that  the  barge  had  cut  loose  the 
tow  rope  and  was  making  for  the  land. 
Orders  were  given  to  hoist  out  the  pinnace, 
a  much  larger  boat  than  the  barge.  It  was 
done  and  manned  with  twelve  rowers, 
twenty-two  soldiers,  the  sailing-master, 
Cuting  Lunt,  and  two  Messrs.  Watts,  Irish 
cadets.  They  had  orders  to  pursue  the 
barge  and  bring  her  back.     So  soon  as  the 

*  This  man  was  James  Robertson.  Jones  excludes  his 
name  from  the  official  roster,  together  with  seven  others 
belonging  to  the  crew  of  the  barge.  He  explains  in  a  note 
to  de  Castries,  French  Minister  of  Marine,  in  1784,  that 
these  eight  men  '  'had  not  only  forfeited  their  right  to  prize- 
money  by  desertion;  but  also  the  right  to  have  their  names 
perpetuated  in  such  honorable  company  as  the  Richard's 
crew,  even  though  marked  with  the  brand  of  infamy!" 
They  were,  as  Kilby  says  all  EngUshmen  released  from 
Denan  prison  in  France. 
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last  boat  struck  the  shore,  a  guard  of  Brit- 
ish soldiers  reinforced  the  barge's  crew, 
now  already  landed,  and  together  they  were 
strong  enough  to  make  the  pursuers  prison- 
ers and  actually  did  so.  We  then  contin- 
ued our  cruise,  captured,  sunk,  and  de- 
stroyed many  ships.  At  length,  we  ap- 
peared off  Leeth  Roads,  Scotland.  We 
were  still  going  up  the  coast.  Every  officer 
was  dressed  in  full  British  uniform  and 
not  a  French  soldier  was  to  be  seen  on  our 
deck. 

A  pilot  came  on  board.  Jones  asked 
him  what  was  the  news  on  the  coast. 
"Why,"  said  he,  "very  great  and  bad 
news!  That  rebel  Paul  Jones,  is  ex- 
pected to  land  every  day."  Jones  asked 
him  then  what  they  thought  of  the  rebel 
Jones,  saying  he  wished  he  could  come 
across  him.  "What!"  said  he,  "he  is  the 
greatest  rebel  and  pirate  that  ever  was  and 
ought  to  be  hanged."  Jones  then  asked 
him  if  he  knew  who  he  was  talking  to,  and 
observed,  "I  am  Paul  Jones."  The  poor 
pilot  dropped  on  his  knees  and  begged  for 
his  life.  Jones  said  "Get  up!  I  won't 
hurt  a  hair  of  your  head,  but  you  are  my 
prisoner." 

On  going  up  the  Roads,  the  commander 
of  the  fort  at  the  entrance  of  the  place  sent 
out  an  express,  (supposing  us  to  be  a  Brit- 
ish fleet)  requesting  a  few  barrels  of  pow- 
der and  that  we  should  make  all  the  way 
up  we  could.  Jones  sent  him  one  barrel 
of  powder  with  a  request  that  he  keep  up 
good  lights  as  the  night  was  very  dark  and 
the  weather  squally.  Lights  were  kept  up. 
While  we  were  beating  up  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  an  eighteen  gun  English 
cutter  was  close  along  side  of  us  several 
times,  and  even  got  foul  of  us  three  or  four 
times.  All  of  this  time,  all  of  our  officers 
were  in  full  EngHsh  uniform  and  not  a 
Frenchman  was  to  be  seen  on  board.  In 
the  morning  the  cutter  was  two  or  three 
miles  ahead  and  many  large  ships  were  con- 
tinually sailing  athwart  us.  At  last  we 
were  compelled  to  take  charge  of  one  of 
them.  She  was  manned  with  two  or  three 
men  only,  and  we  left  the  crew  on  board 
in  order  to  make  them  believe  that  we  were 
an  English  fleet.  Under  the  pretext  of 
helping  them  safe  into  port,  we  put  on 
board  of  her  a  man  by  the  name  of  Walker  * 

*  This  was  George  Walker,  an  Englishman,  though  not 
one  of  the  released  prisoners. 


as  prize-master.  As  soon  as  we  got  out  of 
reach  of  cannon  shot.  Walker  uphelmed 
and  ran  his  prize  on  shore.  This  of  course 
gave  the  alarrri  in  that  place,  but  we  still 
kept  on  until  we  arrived  abreast  of  the 
town  where  w^e  intended  to  land.  The 
object  of  our  landing,  as  Captain  Jones 
said,  was  to  demand  a  contribution  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
and  it  was  to  be  delivered  in  two  hours  or 
the  town  w^as  to  be  laid  in  ashes.  We  were 
fully  able  to  carry  out  our  threat  for  we 
had  with  us  every  kind  of  combustible. 
Our  boats  were  all  manned  and  ready  to 
set  off  from  along  side  the  ship,  but  just 
then  the  cutter  ahead  of  us  fired  three  signal 
guns  and  the  forts  from  Edinburgh  and 
elsewhere  all  commenced  firing.  But 
though  their  fire  was  ineffectual  yet  on 
account  of  the  increasing  gale,  we  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  We 
hoisted  in  all  the  boats,  uphelmed,  and  put 
before  the  wind  and  shortly  left  the  land. 
The  gale  still  continued  to  increase  and  that 
night  w^e  bent  and  lost  three  new  foresails 
from  the  forevards.  Boatswain's  mate, 
James  [Edward]  Garrett,  either  got  drunk 
or  was  much  alarmed  at  the  dreadful  night. 
I  believe  it  was  in  part  both,  so  that  he  did 
not  attend  to  his  duty  as  well  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  in  consequence  of  which. 
First  Lieutenant  Dale  went  on  the  fore- 
castle and  rattaned  him  well,*  all  of  which 
I  thought  very  right.  We  then  shaped  our 
course  for  England.  On  our  way,  we  fell 
in  with  many  vessels,  all  of  which  we  either 
sunk,  burned  or  destroyed,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  fast  all  of  their  crews  as  pris- 
oners. On  the  23rd  day  of  September  1779, 
we  spied  a  fleet  of  ships.  We  gave  chase 
at  six  o'clock.  A  signal  was  given  for  the 
Pallas  to  haul  her  wind  and  take  charge 
of  the  small  ship  of  war,  which  proved 
afterwards  to  be  the  Countess  of  Scarbor- 
ough, of  twenty-six  guns.  Another  signal 
was  for  the  Alliance  to  come  under  our  lee 
and  for  the  brig  and  lugger  to  keep  under 
our  stern.     The  Pallas  obeyed  the  signal, 

*  Twenty-one  years  afterward.  Garrett  was  boatswain's 
mate  of  the  President,  44,  when  she  was  Commodore  Dale's 
flagship  in  the  first  expedition  against  Tripoli.  Dale  had 
forgotten  both  the  man  and  the  "rattaning"  of  which  Kilby 
speaks.  One  day  Garrett  was  "rope's-ending"  a  refractors- 
sailor,  and  Dale  ordered  him  to  stop,  saying  that  there  should 
be  no  punishment  inflicted  on  board  his  ship  without  au- 
thority from  him.  Garrett  retorted  that  he  was  only  fol- 
lowing an  example  set  by  Dale  himself  on  board  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  and  then  recalled  the  affair  to  his  memory. 
Dale  hesitated  a  moment,  then  turned  on  his  heel  and  resumed 
his  walk  up  and  down  the  deck  without  further  comment! 
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but  being  a  dull  sailer,  it  was  some  time 
before  she  could  effect  what  she  was  or- 
dered to  do.  The  Alliance^  being  a  very 
fast  sailing  ship,  came  up  along  side. 
Jones  both  by  signal  and  verbally  direct- 
ed Landas  in  these  words,  to  wit:  the 
Bonhojnme  Richard  will  lay  the  large  ship 
along  side,  and  the  Alliance  will  come 
under  the  enemy's  stern  and  rake  her  and 
so  to  continue  by  w  hich  means,  Jones  said 
we  should  be  able  to  take  her  in  a  short 
time.  Contrary  to  orders  and  everything 
that  could  be  expected,  the  Alliance  hauled 
her  wind  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  small 
ship  and  commenced  firing  at  long  shot. 
The  enemy  also  engaged.  The  Pallas  at 
length  got  up  and  ran  along  side  the 
small  ship  and  after  a  small  action  cap- 
tured her  agreeably  to  orders.  The  Al- 
liance hove  to  at  this  time.  The  Bon- 
homme  Richard  was  still  bearing  down 
on  the  large  ship,  which  was  then  pro- 
tecting a  large  fleet  of  merchant  ships. 
In  order  to  protect  that  valuable  convoy, 
as  it  was  his  duty,  he  (the  enemy)  hove 
to,  hauled  up  his  canvass  and  prepared 
for  action.  Side  lanthorns,  of  course, 
were  up  throughout  the  enemy's  ship  and 
every  man  at  quarters  was  plain  to  be 
seen.  We  were  then  but  a  very  small 
distance  from  them  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  our  ship  was  as  well  prepared  for 
action  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  man  to 
have  a  ship.  While  we  were  still  bear- 
ing down  upon  the  enemy,  she  hailed  us 
in  these  words:  "Hole!  the  ship  a-hoie!" 
Our  Captain,  with  a  large  trumpet  in  his 
hands,  made  no  answer.  The  enemy  again 
cried:  "The  ship  a-hoie!"  Jones  then  in 
a  very  loud  voice  said:  "I  can't  tell  what 
you  say."  The  enemy  again  replied: 
"Tell  me  what  ship  that  is  directly  or  I 
will  sink  you."  Jones  then  answered: 
"  Sink  and  be  damned ! "  Both  ships  were 
within  fifty  yards  of  each  other  and  at  the 
words,  "sink  and  be  damned,"  I  fully  be- 
lieve no  man  living  could  tell  which  ship 
fired  first,  but  so  it  was  that  each  ship 
fired  a  broadside.  I  was  at  this  time  on  the 
lower  deck  commanding  two  of  the  eigh- 
teen pounders.*  Before  the  action  com- 
menced, everything  was  so  silent  that  a 
man  could  easily  hear  everything  said.  At 
the  second  broadside,  the  guns  that  I  had 

*  Kilby  had  now  been  promoted  to  the  rating  of  quarter- 
gunner. 


command  of,  were  dismounted  as  were 
also  all  of  our  lower  deck  guns,  and  of 
course,  the  men  were  quartered  elsewhere. 
At  this  time,  Jones  ordered  the  helm  to  be 
put  hard  up  and  to  run  the  enemy  on 
board.  It  was  done.  In  doing  this,  her 
jib-boom  ran  between  our  mizzen-shrouds 
and  mizzen-mast.  Her  jib-boom  carried 
away  our  ensign  staff  and  colors.  At  this, 
they  gave  three  cheers.  We  answered 
them  with  one  cheer.  Jones  at  the  same 
time  cried  out:  "Look  at  my  mizzen- 
peak!"  at  which  place  was  run  up  the 
glory  of  America,  I  mean  the  most  hand- 
some suit  of  colors  that  I  ever  saw. 
They  were  about  thirty-six  feet  in  the  fly. 
About  this  time  a  shot  or  something  had 
cut  away  the  enemy's  flying  jib  stay  and 
it  fell  on  our  quarter  deck.  Jones  seized 
it  and  belayed  it  to  our  mizzen  cleats,  say- 
ing at  the  same  time  "Now  we'll  hold 
her  fast  by  this  until  one  or  the  other 
sinks."  During  this  time,  you  may  be 
sure,  neither  ship's  guns  nor  any  of  the 
implements  of  war  were  idle.  We  hove 
on  board  the  enemy  at  least  fifty  grap- 
pHng  irons.  They  made  several  at- 
tempts to  saw  and  cut  them  away,  but  we 
continued  to  fling  more  on  board.  At 
last  the  British  commander  cried  out  for 
his  boarders*  when  the  brave  Jones  cried 
out  "Come  on.  I  am  ready  to  receive 
you." 

They  mounted  and  attempted  to  enter 
our  gang-way  but  we  beat  them  off.  After 
this,  both  ships  seemed  to  commence  firing 
with  double  vigor.  Our  ship  was  making 
much  water.  James  Gulinson  [Gunnison], 
the  carpenter  of  the  ship,  whose  duty  it  was, 
reported  to  our  commander,  the  situation 
of  the  ship  as  often  as  she  required  it, 
which  was  at  first  every  thirty  minutes, 
secondly  every  twenty,  and  finally  every 
fifteen  minutes.  At  last  he  reported  to 
Jones  in  my  hearing  that  the  ship  then  had 
six  feet  six  inches  of  water  in  the  hold  and 
that  she  was  sinking  fast.     To  this  Jones 

*  This  contradicts  the  usual  account  given  by  men  on 
board  the  American  ship  that  nothing  was  known  of  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  British  to  board  the  Bonhomme  Ri- 
chard. It  also  shows  that  the  credit  of  the  repulse  of  the  British 
boarders  was  not  due  alone  to  Jones'  conduct.  In  Jones' 
journal  for  the  King  of  France  he  says:  "Here  the  enemy 
attempted  to  board  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  but  was  deterred 
from  it  on  finding  Captain  Jones  with  a  pike  in  his  hand  at 
the  gang-way.  They  imagined  he  had,  as  they  said,  a  large 
'Corps  de  Reserve '  which  was  a  fortunate  mistake  as  no  man 
took  up  a  pike  but  himself."  The  above  account  goes  to 
show  that  the  British  boarders  were  beaten  off  only  after  an 
actual  conflict  with  the  American  sailors  at  the  gang-way 
— Bradford  Kilby. 
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replied:  "Never  mind,  if  she  sinks, 
there  are  plenty  of  spars  on  deck  and 
we  shall  not  be  drowned.  Go  back  and 
do  the  best  you  can."  In  the  course  of 
the  action,  John  Gardner,*  the  gunner 
of  the  ship,  had  by  some  means  gotten 
the  Captain's  cabin  lanthorn  (a  most 
beautiful  one  it  was).  As  Gardner  was 
running  fore  and  aft  on  the  main  deck, 
a  cannon  ball  struck  the  lanthorn  and 
he,  alarmed  at  this,  cried  out:  "Quar- 
ters! Quarters'."  Before  any  one  could 
put  him  to  death,  he  was  wounded  in  the 
head  and  fell,  but  was  not  killed.  Many 
of  our  men  left  their  quarters  (when  I 
say  our  men,  I  mean  those  that  Jones  had 
entered  out  of  the  French  prison).  In 
fact,  the  brave  Dale  went  forward  in  the 
bow  of  the  ship  between  decks'  and  drove 
out  to  quarters,  many  that  had  left  them. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  our  mixed  crew, 
that  every  officer  was  compelled  to  do 
almost  double  duty.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  early  on  that  day.  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  Lunt  had  been  put  on  board 
one  of  the  small  vessels  taken  by  us.  This 
took  place  before  we  spied  the  fleet  of  ships 
and  he  never  caught  up  with  us  until  the 
action  was  all  over.  For  this  he  was,  by 
no  means,  to  blame,  though  our  ship  was 
without  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  time  of 
need.  During  the  whole  of  the  action,  our 
ship  continued  to  make  great  quantities  of 
water.  Both  chain-pumps  were  worked 
as  also  all  four  of  the  hand  pumps.  Each 
chain-pump  is  allowed  to  deliver  a  ton  of 
water  per  minute.  Both  the  enemy's  and 
our  ship  were  on  fire  nearly  up  to  their 
tops.  Just  as  the  action  was  about  to 
close,  the  Alliance  of  thirty-six  guns,  rolled 
up  under  our  larboard  quarter  under  easy 
sail,  the  wind  being  light  and  the  night 
almost  as  bright  as  day.  Her  commander, 
Landas,  gave  his  first  lieutenant,  James 
Degg,  orders  to  commence  firing  with  the 
starboard  bow  gun  first  and  so  on  until 

*  This  is  a  confusion,  not  onlj'  of  names,  but  of  indi\-iduals. 
There  was  no  ''John  Gardner"  in  the  ship.  The  name  of 
the  gunner  who  behaved  so  badly  was  Randall.  He  was  one 
of  the  Englishmen  recruited  from  Denan  prison  in  France. 
He  had  been  a  gunner  in  the  British  Navy.  Jones  had  a  good 
opinion  of  him  and  trusted  him.  He  even  takes  pains  in  his 
report  and:  Journal  to  extenuate  Randall's  conduct  by 
saying  that  he  '  'had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  head,  and 
his  mind  was  doubtless  temporarily  aflfected  thereby,  etc." 
He,  however,  at  once  sent  Randall  below  and  appointed 
Henry  Gardner  in  his  place.  Randall's  first  name  in  the 
official  roster  is  given  as  "Arthur."  But  he  is  called  "John 
Randall"  by  all  whose  narratives  of  the  battle  have  been 
preserved:  Dale,  Lunt,  Fanning,  Gardner,  Pierre  Gerard, 
Captain  de  Chamillard,  and  even  Jones  himself  We  have 
never  seen  any  explanation  of  the  discrepancy. 


the  broadside  was  discharged.  On  hear- 
ing this,  Jones  hailed  him  and  said:  "  Don't 
fire  into  us.  We  are  the  Bonhomme 
Richard. ^^  Even  Degg  told  his  Captain 
that  it  was  the  Bonhomme  Richard.  His 
answer  to  that  was:  "Do  you  obey  my 
orders'  I  know  very  well  what  to  do." 
He  did  fire  commencing  as  before,  and 
raked  us  fore  and  aft  for  every  cannon  ball 
went  into  our  cabin  windows  and  went 
clear  fore  and  aft,  at  which  broadside  he 
killed  eleven  of  our  men.  So  soon  as  he 
had  shot  ahead  of  our  ship,  he  hove  about 
and  gave  us  the  other  broadside.  At  this 
time,  the  master-at-arms,  John  Birbeck 
[Burbank],  who  had  charge  of  our  ship's 
hold,  (it  being  his  duty)  unlocked  the 
hatches  and  let  three  hundred  prisoners 
come  on  deck.  We  had  captured  all  these 
before,  for  it  was  Jones'  practice  to  let  no 
man  go.  Birbeck  jumped  overboard  and 
swam  to  the  Alliance  and  was  taken  on 
board.  I'll  say  this  for  the  prisoners  that 
not  one  of  them  pretended  to  resist.*  I 
believe  their  greatest  fear  was  that  the  ship 
would  sink,  for  she  was  certainly  going 
down  very  plainly.  On  this  Jones  called 
for  his  boarders,  at  which  command  Rich- 
ard Dale,  First  Lieutenant,  now  Commo- 
dore Dale  of  Philadelphia,  with  bravery 
like  that  of  Julius  Caesar,  mounted  the  gang- 
way together  with  about  thirty  or  thirty- 
three  others,  and  with  drawn  swords,  pikes 
and  all  other  deadly  weapons  that  would 
carry  death  and  destruction  before  them, 
they  rushed  on  and  spread  death  and  car- 
nage before  them,  until  a  cry  was  heard:  "  I 
have  struck  I  I  have  struck!"  Jones  cried 
aloud:  "Cease  firing!  She  has  struck." 
The  cry  was  heard  fore  and  aft  and  I  don't 
believe  a  single  cannon  was  fired  thereafter, 
except  one  from  the  enemy's  ship,  and  that 
we  had  good  reason  to  believe  was  fired  at 
the  very  time  she  struck.  Five  minutes 
after  she  struck,  her  main  mast  went  over 
bv  the  board.  The  British  commander, 
Richard  Pearson,  by  name,  was  conducted 
on  board  our  ship.  I  at  that  time,  was 
within  six  feet  of  our  captain.  Pearson 
presented  his  sword  to  Jones  saying  that  *'  it 


*  Here  Kilby  ignores  the  well-established  historical  inci- 
dent of  the  Scotch  merchant  captain  who  exhorted  his  fellow- 
prisoners  to  refuse  to  pump  and  "Let  the  d — d  Yankee 
pirate  sink";  also  the  shooting  of  the  man  by  Pierre  Gerard. 
He  must  have  known  it,  because  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
court  of  inquiry  at  I'Orient  in  1780.  Probably  the  veteran 
viewed  it  as  a  disagreeable  reminiscence,  better  to  be  ignored 
than  paraded  thirty  years  after  it  occurred. 
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was  Diamond  cut  Diamond.'^*  Jones  re- 
ceived it  and  on  the  spot  returned  it  to 
Pearson  saying:  "You  are  welcome  to 
wear  your  sword  on  board  my  ship."  He 
received  it  with  thanks  and  did  wear  it 
when  he  pleased.  Jones  requested  First 
Lieutenant  Dale  to  get  the  prize  ship  off 
with  speed  and  to  extinguish  the  fires  as 
soon  as  possible.  Without  loss  of  time,  all 
hands  were  mustered  to  endeavor  to  extin- 
guish the  fire  on  both  ships.  The  fire  was, 
at  this  time,  nearly  all  over  both  ships  and 
even  as  high  as  their  tops.  Our  ship  was 
on  fire  within  three  feet  of  her  magazine. 
The  fire  on  board  both  ships  was  at  last 
conquered,  though  by  much  harder  work 
than  the  fighting  during  the  action.  By  the 
time  all  this  was  accomplished,  day-light 
began  to  make  its  appearance.  Then  both 
ships,  heads  together,  with  all  our  fleet, 
were  turned  towards  the  Texel  in  Holland. 
We  then  cleared  the  ships  decks  of  the 
dead  and  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  we  hove 

*  It  will  be  obser%-ed  by  those  who  may  have  read  Paul 
Jones's  own  description  of  the  scene  at  the  moment  of  sur- 
render that  Kilby's  account  is  shghtly  different  from  it.  That 
Kilby  was  present  is  attested  by  Fanning  and  Gardner  in 
their  narratives.  When  Pearson  surrendered  to  Lieutenant 
Dale  on  board  the  Serapis,  Dale  requested  him  and  his  lieu- 
tenant to  "pass  on  board  the  ship  alongside."  He  also 
directed  Midshipman  Thomas  Potter,  of  Baltimore,  and  two 
or  three  sailors  to  accompany  them.  Potter  and  the  sailors 
were  members  of  the  detachment  that  boarded  the  Serapis — 
thirty-five  or  forty  in  number — under  John  Mayrant  and 
thereby  finished  the  battle.  Fanning  mentions  the  names 
of  two  sailors  in  this  connection — Wilham  Hamilton  and  John 
Kilby.  Gardner  mentions  three — Kilby,  Hamilton,  and 
Pierre  Gerard,  the  Commodore's  French  orderly. 

Kilby  makes  Pearson  say  "it  was  diamond  cut  diamond." 
Tones  in  his  revised  report  and  Journal  says  (Vol.  I   p.  237, 

History  of  Paul  Jones,"  etc.) :  '  'Captain  Pearson  now  con- 
fronted me,  the  image  of  chagrin  and  despair.  He  offered 
me  his  sword  with  a  slight  bow,  but  was  silent." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Pearson  made  the  remark  attrib- 
uted to  nim  by  Kilby  and  that  Jones  did  not  hear  it.  Or,  if 
he  did  hear,  he  ignored  it  in  his  report  and  Journal. 

With  regard  to  the  sword  Kilby  says  Jones  returned  it  or 
declined  to  receive  it,  etc.  Jones  says  he  '  'took  them  and 
handed  them  (meaning  the  swords  of  Captain  Pearson  and 
Lieutenant  Brenton-Wright)  to  Midshipman  Potter  at  his 
elbow,"  and  then  requested  Pearson  and  his  lieutenant  to 
accompany  Mr.  Potter  to  his  cabin,  etc.  The  statement  as 
made  by  Kilby  was  commonly  believed  until  long  afterward, 
when  Dr.  William  Bunnatyne,  surgeon  of  the  Serapis,  ex- 
plained in  a  published  paper  on  the  battle,  that  the  sword 
which  Jones  declined  to  receive  was  not  the  one  Pearson  wore 
in  the  action,  but  one  presented  to  him  by  the  corporation 
of  the  City  of  Bristol.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  Kilby, 
writing  from  memory  thirty -one  years  afterward,  might  have 
fallen  into  some  confusion  as  to  the  details  of  this  incident. 
The  difference  is  somewhat  interesting,  but  not  material 
to  the  truth  of  history. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  Kilby's  description  is 
his  omission  of  the  remark  long  attributed  to  Pearson,  and  by 
some  believed  to  this  day — a  remark  which  Commodore 
.McKenzie  of  our  navy  sufficiently  credited  to  give  it  a  place 
on  page  195  in  his  "Life  of  Paul  Jones."  It  was:  "Sir,  it  is 
with  reluctance  that  I  hand  this  sword  to  a  man  who  fights 
with  a  halter  round  his  neck." 

Jones,  in  a  letter  to  a  New  York  paper  dated  September 
7,  1787,  denies  this  story  in  toto  and  denounces  it  in  the 
strongest  terms.  (Quoted,  Vol.  I,  pp.  238  et  sea.,  "History 
of  Paul  Jones.") 

It  is  morally  certain  that  if  Pearson  had  uttered  such  words, 
Kilby,  who  as  he  says  was  "within  six  feet  of  Jones,"  must 
have  heard  them,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  if  he  had  heard 
them  he  would  have  recorded  the  fact  in  his  Narrative. 
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overboard  one  hundred  dead  bodies.  One 
hundred  more  were  wounded,  between 
thirty-five  and  forty  of  whom,  died  the  next 
day  before  four  o'clock.  During  this  time, 
we  also  rigged  up  jury  masts  on  board  the 
" Sea-Raper,^''^  our  prize  ship.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  our  good  ship,  the 
Bonhomme  Richard,  which  had  so  short  a 
time  before  carried  us  through  all  the  dan- 
gers of  the  night,  sunk,  although  every  man 
that  could  be  spared  from  every  ship  in  the 
fleet,  was  assisting  us  to  keep  her  above 
water. 

O  heavens !  It  was  enough  to  bring  tears 
from  the  heart  of  the  most  unthinking  man! 
She  went  down  head  foremost  with  all  sails 
set, — studding  sails,  top-gallant  sails,  roy- 
als, sky-scrapers,  and  every  sail  that  could 
be  put  on  a  ship — jack,  pennant,  and  that 
beautiful  ensign  that  she  so  gallantly  wore 
while  in  action  and  when  we  conquered. 
A  most  glorious  sight ! !  Alas !  She  is  gone ! 
Never  more  to  be  seen !  f 

We  were,  as  Captain  Pearson  justly  ob- 
serves, beating  about  in  the  North  Seas 
for  several  days  and  on  the  sixth  [third] 
day  of  October  1779,  we  arrived  and 
anchored  safely  in  the  Texel,  Holland,  to- 
gether with  the  remainder  of  our  fleet,  the 
Alliance,  the  Pallas,  the  Le  Vengeance,  the 
lugger,  and  our  two  prizes,  the  "  Sea-Ra- 
per^^  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough. 

Now  I  shall  give  you  some  little  further 
account  of  the  action.  When  the  action 
commenced.  Dr.  Brook  was  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, at  which  time  he  ought  to  have 
been  below  in  his  cock-pit.  He  remained 
on  deck  for  some  time.  Jones  at  length 
observed  to  the  Doctor:  "Why  don't  you 
go  below  where  you  are  wanted?"  The 
good  little  Doctor  answered  and  said:  "I 
want  to  see  how  the  action  goes  on,"  and 
he  did  not  go  until  he  was  ordered  by  Jones 
in  very  positive  terms.  This  I  call  bra- 
very, for  he,  the  Doctor,  had  as  much  as  any 
man  on  board  the  ship.  I  was  told  the 
above  by  the  officers  who  stood  by  and 
heard  the  words. 

We  had  on  board  a  Mr.  Marant  [May- 
rant],  a  midshipman  and  South  Carolinian. 

*  The  nickname  given  by  the  sailors  to  the  Serapis. 

t  This  exactly  accords  with  the  description  in  Jones  s 
Journal,  as  copied  on  page  244,  Vol.  1,  "History  of  Paul 
Jones,  Founder  of  the  American  Navy":  "As  she  plunged 
down  by  the  head  at  the  last  her  taffrail  rose  momentarily 
in  the  air;  so  the  very  last  vestige  mortal  eyes  ever  saw  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  was  the  defiant  waving  of  her  uncon- 
quered  and  unstricken  flag  as  she  went  down." 
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It  seemed  that  he  had  been  missing  during 
nearly  all  the  action  and  about  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Jones  gave  orders  to  board, 
some  one  discovered  him  in  the  main- 
chains,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ship 
from  the  enemy.  An  officer  was  informed 
of  it  and  was  in  the  act  of  running  him 
through,  when  he  jumped  over  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, ran  across  it,  and  was  actually  one 
of  those  who  boarded  the  enemy  at  the  very 
moment  when  orders  were  given  to  board. 
This  I  was  an  eye  witness  to.  It  passed 
over,  but  the  man  never  was  afterwards  re- 
spected by  any  of  the  crew. 

William  Hamilton,  captain  of  the  main- 
top, during  the  whole  of  the  action,  or  nearly 
so,  continually  kept  going  out  on  the  star- 
board main  yard-arm,  which  was  directly 
over  the  enemy's  main  deck,  and  hove  so 
many  stink-pots,  hand-grenades,  and  other 
combustible  matter  that  the  enemy's  deck 
took  fire  several  times  and  blew  up  many 
times.  These  explosions  were  caused  by 
the  loose  powder  that  was  spilled  on  the 
deck  by  the  powder  monkeys  as  they  car- 
ried cartridges  from  the  magazines  to  the 
cannon.  Hamilton  for  his  good  conduct, 
was  made  master-mate,  but,  though  he 
fought  so  manfully,  he  ran  away  from  the 
ship  in  the  Texel.  He  was  one  of  the  men 
that  Captain  Jones  had  entered  out  of 
Denan  Prison  in  France. 

When  we  arrived  in  the  Texel,  Jones,  the 
Commodore,  wrote  to  Dr.  Frankhn,  who 
was  then  in  Paris.  Franklin  directed  Landas 
the  Captain  of  the  Alliance,  to  come  to  him 
in  Paris  and  for  Jones  to  take  charge  of  the 
Alliance.  This  was  done.  He  also  directed 
Captain  Cottineau  of  the  Pallas  to  take 
charge  of  the  '^  Sea-Raper'^  as  a  prize  for 
the  King  of  France,  for  at  that  time  Holland 
and  England  were  not  at  open  war.  It  was 
done  and  Captain  Cottineau  hoisted  the 
French  flag,  as  Admiral.  Cottineau's  first 
lieutenant  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
Pallas.  Our  ships  were  all  refitted  and  pre- 
pared for  sea,  we  having  remained  in  port 
thirteen  weeks  and  two  days.  Several 
times  during  our  stay  in  port,  the  Dutch 
Admiral  [de  Reynst]  would  send  his  officers 
on  board  of  our  ship,  the  Alliance,  with 
directions  for  us  to  leave  the  land  within  a 
few  hours.  Jones'  answer  would  often  be 
that  his  ship  was  not  quite  ready  for  sea. 
The  admiral  one  day  actually  ordered  two 
forty  gun  frigates  (all   guns  being  brass 


pieces)  to  come  along  side  of  us.  They 
put  springs  on  their  cables  and  said  it  was 
their  orders  if  we  did  not  leave  the  land 
within  four  hours  to  sink  us.* 

To  this,  Jones,  on  his  quarter-deck,  so 
that  all  might  hear  it,  returned  a  verbal 
answer.  Said  he: ''Go  back  and  tell  your 
Admiral  that  if  he  will  send  out  the  best 
forty-gun  frigate  that  he  has  only  one  league 
from  the  land,  I'll  carry  her  away  safe  into 
France."  The  two  frigates  lay  along  side 
of  us  several  weeks,  but  never  attempted 
anything  hostile  towards  us. 

At  last,  we  sailed  on  a  cruise,  the  Alliance 
having  on  board  in  addition  to  her  own 
crew,  the  remnants  of  the  crew  of  the  Bon- 
homme  Richard.  The  first  thing  of  note 
that  took  place  was  one  morning  in  the 
English  Channel.  Just  about  the  dawn 
of  day,  the  man  at  the  foretop-mast-head 
cried  a  sail  on  the  starboard  bow.  In  two 
or  three  minutes,  he  cried  another  sail,  in  a 
few  minutes  another  sail  and  in  a  very 
small  time,  he  cried  a  fleet.  By  this  time 
hght  began  to  appear  and  we  soon  discov- 
ered Admiral  Hardee's  [Hardy's]  grand 
fleet  of  fifty-two  ships.  Now  it  was  that 
we  had  only  one  chance  to  escape,  and  this 
was  by  running  by  one  or  more  of  the  ships 
and,  of  course,  receiving  their  fire.  We 
hauled  close  on  awind,  which  was  cer- 
tainly our  ship's  excellency,  for  I  fully 
believe  that  she  was  the  fastest  ship  on  a 
wind  that  my  foot  ever  w^as  on  board  of. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  discovered  two  fifty- 
gun  ships  in  a  press  of  sail  trying  to  cut  us 
off.  The  morning  was  very  clear,  though 
the  wind  blew  fresh.  We  were  then  under 
close  reefed  topsails.  Jones  ordered  out 
a  reef.  It  was  done  quickly.  He  ordered 
out  the  second  and  it  was  not  long  before 
it  was  done.  He  ordered  out  the  third,  and 
also  that  the  topsails  yards,  should  be  hoist- 
ed up  taut.  It  was  done.  One  of  the  Lieuten- 
antsf  observed  to  Jones  that  he  was  fearful 
lest  we  should  carry  away  the  mast.  Jones 
answered:  "She  shall  either  carry  this  sail 
or  drag  it."     The  ship  was  then  on  a  taut 

*  Jones  makes  no  mention  of  this  incident  or  of  its  sequel 
in  either  his  report  or  his  Journal.  But  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Edward  Bancroft  he  describes  it  substantially  as  Kilby  does. 
Fanning  and  Gardner  also  refer  to  it  in  their  narratives. 
Gardner,  however,  quotes  Jones  as  saying:  "Tell  your 
Admiral  that  of  course  he  has  force  enough  to  overwhelm 
me  here.  But  a  league  off  the  land  I  can  sink  any  forty-gun 
ship  he  has  in  one  hour,  and  I  would  Hke  in  such  case  for 
him  to  be  in  command!" 

t  This  was  James  Arthur  Degge,  First  Lieutenant  of  the 
AllMtice. 
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bow  line,  running  off  the  reel  at  fourteen 
knots.  In  four  hours  we  ran  every  one 
of  the  ships  hull  down,  on  which  we  eased 
sail.  We  then  cruised  for  some  weeks  and 
captured  several  vessels,  some  of  which  we 
scuttled  and  some  we  burned.  On  the 
cruise  we  retook  a  Captain  James  who  had 
not  long  before  been  taken.  At  length  we 
arrived  in  Corunna,  Spain.  After  being 
there  some  days  our  good  and  worthy  Doc- 
tor Brook  and  Jones,  it  seemed,  had  a  pri- 
vate falling  out,  and  the  Doctor  left  the 
ship.  The  cause  of  this  dispute  I  never 
did  know.*  Just  before  we  were  about 
to  sail,  some  of  our  men  refused  to  do  duty, 
saying  they  would  be  payed  some  money. 
On  its  being  handed  to  their  officers.  First 
Lieutenant  Dale  and  others  drew  their 
swords  and  went  down  between  decks  and 
drove  all  the  men  who  refused  to  do  duty 
up  on  the  deck.  The  ships  crew  was 
mustered,  and  Jones  made  a  speech  to 
them,  upon  which  every  man  readily  agreed 
to  do  his  duty.  Jones  ordered  a  double 
allowance  of  grog  and  all  was  peace.  While 
we  were  lying  in  this  place,  all  of  the  Spanish 
ships  of  war  were  to  be  dressed.  I  believe 
it  was  on  the  King's  birthday.  So  it  was 
that  we  had  our  ships  fully  dressed.  It  is 
a  usual  custom  for  all  ships  when  in  a 
friendly  port  first  to  hove  the  colors  of 
their  own  country  up  at  the  maintop  gallant 
royal  head  and  next  to  their  own,  the  colors 
of  the  nation  they  are  in  the  port  of.  All 
this  was  done.  On  the  going  down  of 
the  sun  and  at  the  moment  of  the  Admiral's 
signal,  all  colors  and  top  gallant  yards  came 
down  at  the  boatswain's  call.  In  this  case, 
everything  was  w^ell  managed  except  that 
the  Spanish  colors  hung  for  some  minutes. 
At  this  Jones  got  into  a  most  violent  rage. 
John  Darling  was  the  boatswain  who  had 
to  attend  to  the  colors  so  far  as  to  see  that 
everything  ran  well.  Here  I  must  let  you 
know  that  Darling  was  one  of  the  men 
entered  out  of  Denan   prison   and  Jones 

♦  There  was  no  trouble  between  Jones  and  Dr  Brooke. 
The  difficulty  was  between  Dr.  Brooke  and  the  surgeon  of 
the  Alliance,  Dr.  Arnold  Winship.  The  latter,  who  was  a 
partisan  of  Landais,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  superior 
rank  of  Dr.  Brooke,  and  held  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction  on 
board  except  over  the  remnant  of  the  Richarcfs  old  crew. 
Jones,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  advised  Dr.  Brooke  to  yield 
temporarily  until  they  should  return  to  France,  when  he 
intended  completely  to  reorganize  the  crew  of  the  Alliance 
under  direct  authority  of  Dr.  FrankHn.  But  Brooke,  having 
an  opportunity  to  go  home  in  a  Spanish  ship  about  to  sail  for 
the  United  States,  availed  himself  of  it.  On  his  arrival  home 
he  left  the  naval  service  and  joined  General  Greene's  army 
in  the  Carolinas.  He  was  assistant  to  the  Surgeon-General 
of  Washington's  Army  in  the  Yorktown  campaign. 


believed  he  had  done  this  designedly.  I 
very  much  think  with  Jones.  So  it  was 
that  Darling  was  called  aft  on  the  quarter 
deck.  Jones  drew  his  sword  and  I  really 
thought  would  have  run  him  through,  but, 
he  did  forbear  to  do  any  violence  whatever. 
We  again  sailed  on  a  cruise  and  did  not 
come  across  any  enemy.  At  last  we  went 
into  the  port  of  L' Orient  whence  we  first 
sailed  and  where  we  found  our  prize  ships. 
Upon  arrival,  Jones  set  out  for  Paris.  He 
was  gone  eleven  weeks  and  two  days.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  had  gotten  our  ship  in 
fine  order.  She  had  forty  cannon  on 
board  intended  for  a  frigate  [they  were  for 
the  America,  74,  building  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.]  that  was  then  building  in  America, 
and  also  seventeen  thousand  stands  of 
arms  for  America.  There  were  many  gen- 
tlemen passengers  on  board  bound  for 
America,  to  wit,  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  our  Am- 
bassador, his  two  nephews  Thomas  and 
Ludwell,  Mr.  Winthrop,  Mr.  Woodruff, 
Major  Frazer  of  this  state  (Virginia),  and 
many  more ;  in  all  seventeen.  Jones  arrived 
from  Paris  and  came  on  board  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Mailen  [Moylan],  the  Continental 
Agent  in  L'Orient.  So  soon  as  he  was  on 
board,  he  addressed  his  ships  crew,  saying: 
"  To-morrow  or  the  next  day  you  will  all 
receive  your  wages  and  prize  money  from 
Mr.  Moylan."  Jones  as  he  had  always 
done  before  went  on  shore  to  his  lodging. 
The  barge  landed  at  a  place  called  the  Slip 
and  so  soon  as  Jones  had  gotten  out  of 
sight.  Captain  Peter  Landas,  formerly  of 
the  Alliance,  came  out  of  a  small  house,  got 
into  the  barge,  and  was  conducted  on 
board  by  James  Olin  [should  be  James 
Lind],  who  was  one  of  Landas'  acting  lieu- 
tenants. All  this  was  a  plan  laid  by  Lan- 
das' officers  and  men  to  get  Landas  on 
board..  It  is  here  necessary  to  let  you 
know  that  from  the  day  of  both  ships' 
crews  being  together,  neither  officers  nor 
men  could  endure  each  other.  The  small 
remains  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard's  crew 
always  insisted  that  the  crew  of  the  Alli- 
ance, both  officers  and  men,  were  cowards, 
and  I  really  believe  it  was  true  as  preach- 
ing. This  opinion  and  even  frequent  dec- 
larations of  it  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
Alliance's  crew  caused  much  disturbance 
between  the  two  crews.  Thus  it  was  by 
treachery  that  the  brave  John  Paul  Jones 
lost  that  fine  fast  sailing  ship,  the  Alliance, 
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in  which  ship,  had  he  kept  it,  in  all  proba- 
bility, much  might  have  been  done  for  the 
American  cause.  At  this  very  time,  the 
first  and  second  lieutenants  were  on  shore 
together  with  many  other  officers,  also 
many  men  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard's 
crew.  Scarcely  a  single  man,  and  not  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  Alliance's  crew  were 
on  shore.  This  fully  proves  that  it  was  a 
concerted  plan  that  had  been  laid  sometime 
before  bv  Landas  and  the  Alliance's  crew% 
for  Landas  called  the  Alliance  his  own 
ship.  It  here  ought  to  be  understood  that 
Landas  had  not  been  tried  nor  could  he  be 
in  France  at  that  time,  but  mark  what 
became  of  him  hereafter. 

On  Landas'  stepping  up  the  ship's  side, 
the  first  w^ords  he  said,  were:  "  I  now  com- 
mand this  ship;  call  the  master-at-arms 
to  me."  He  came.  Landas  said:  "Go 
and  put  every  soul  belonging  to  the  Bon- 
homme  Richard  in  irons."  It  was  done 
and  I,  myself,  was  one  of  the  number, 
making  in  all  fifty-two  officers  and  men. 
He  weighed  anchor  and  worked  the  ship 
down  nearly  to  Fort  Louis.  The  fort 
stretched  a  chain  across  the  river  and  for- 
bad Landas  going  one  foot  further,  saying 
that  if  he  did,  it  would  sink  the  ship. 
Landas  came  to  put  springs  on  his  cables, 
hoisted  the  American  colors,  and  called  all 
hands  to  quarters.  In  this  situation  did  he 
remain  three  days  and  nights,  during  which 
time,  many  flags  passed  from  the  fort  to 
the  ship  and  from  the  ship  to  the  fort. 
Landas  still  held  out  and  said  if  the  fort 
fired  on  him,  he  would  strike  the  American 
flag  to  the  French  authorities.  The  com- 
mander of  the  fort  knew  that  would  not  do, 
and  so  at  last,  he  let  loose  the  chain  and  said 
that  Landas  might  go  where  he  pleased. 
Landas  w^eighed  anchor  directly  and  beat 
the  ship  down  to  the  island  of  .  Groix, 
where  he  came  to  anchor  and  lay  about 
three  weeks.  Captain  Jones  sent  many 
flags  to  Landas  requesting  the  crew  of  the 
Bonhomme  Richard,  all  of  which  were 
refused  and  not  one  soul  of  us,  either  of 
officers  or  men,  was  allowed  any  liberty 
whatever.  We  would,  as  often  as  we  could 
get  chances,  send  letters  to  Jones  request- 
ing that  he  would  try  to  get  us  out  of  the 
ship,  for  Landas  we  all  despised.  Jones 
would  write  to  us  very  often.  His  letters 
always  came  directed  in  this  way:  "  To  the 
brave  officers  and  crew  of  the  Bonhomme 


Richard."     The  last  flag  that  ever  came 
was  brought  by  First  Lieutenant  Richard 
Dale  and  Second  Lieutenant  Henry  Lunt. 
These  officers  Landas  did  not  allow  to  go 
on  board,  but  indignantly  said  to  Lunt. 
who  was  in  the  flag  boat,  that  he  would 
make  a  very  good  coxswain  for  his  barge; 
the  crew  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard  being 
then  in  irons  under  the  half-deck  and  all  in 
open  view  of  the  said  Lunt.     The  flag  was 
returned   without   any   satisfaction   what- 
ever and  the  ship  Alliance  sailed.     After 
we  had  been  at  sea  some  days,  a  proposi- 
tion was  made  to  us.     It  was  this:  that  we 
might  all  come  out  of  irons  and  do  duty, 
those  that  were  officers,  as  such,  and  those 
that  were  seamen,  as  such.     We  all  refused 
for  some  time    but  were   afterwards  ad- 
vised by  many  of  the  leading  passengers 
that  it  was  useless  to  remain  in  irons.     We 
therefore  agreed  to  comply  with  the  propo- 
sition and  were  all  taken  out  of  irons  and 
did  duty  agreeably  to  our  former  offices. 
On  the  seventeenth  day  after  sailing,  Lan- 
das confined  his  First  Lieutenant,  James 
Degg,  [Degge]   to  the  ward-room.     This 
man  was  the  principal  one  in  getting  the 
said  Landas  on  board.     A  few  days  after, 
Landas  called  his  clerk,  Thomas  Poole,  in 
the  cabin.     On  Poole's  entering  the  cabin, 
as  he  said,  Landas  had  two  pistols  on  the 
table  and  his  commission.     Landas  said 
to  Poole:  "This  is  my  commission.     Do 
you  read  it,"  and  took  up  one  of  the  pistols, 
cocked    it    and    presented    it    to    Poole's 
breast,  when  the  latter  alarmed,  made  out 
of  the  cabin.     The  third  day  after,  Landas 
had   the   Captain   of    the    marines,  John 
Parks,  called  in,  and  treated  him  in  the 
same  way,  and  actually  did  snap  the  pistol 
at  Parks'  breast,  so  Parks  said.     The  ship 
was  still  going  on  for  America  and  upon 
reaching  the  banks  of  New  Foundland,  as 
is  usual  for  all  ships  to  do,  we  hove  to,  to 
sound.     We    found    ourselves    in    thirty- 
three  fathoms  of  water,  nearly  the  very 
spot  that  we  expected.     While  the  ship 
was     hove    to,    many    cod     lines     were 
thrown  out.     One  of  the  quarter-masters 
happened  to  catch  a  cod  fish.     He  politely 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Lee,  who  lived  in  the  cabin 
with  the  Captain.     The  cabin  steward  had 
it  nicely  dressed  for  dinner  and  as  it  was 
going  in  the  cabin,  Landas  happened  to 
see  it  and  asked  what  it  was.     The  stevv^ard 
answered  that  it  was  a  codfish  that  one  of 
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the  quarter-masters  had  given  to  Mr.  Lee. 
Landas  ordered  it  to  be  hove  overboard 
through  one  of  the  port  holes.  Mr.  Lee 
was  informed  of  it,  but  said  nothing. 
Landas  then  shaped  his  course  for  Phila- 
delphia, off  which  coast  we  were  well 
informed  a  large  portion  of  the  British 
fleet  were  cruising.  That  port  was  a 
different  one  from  that  which  the  ship  was 
ordered  to.  A  few  days  after,  Landas* 
conduct  was  such  that  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Lee  and  all  the  passengers,  as  well  as 
officers  on  board,  it  proved  completely  that 
he  was  in  a  measure  beside  himself.  This 
was  due,  it  was  thought  to  his  brooding 
over  his  conduct  in  the  action  between  the 
Bonhomme  Richard  and  the  Serapis,  and 
elsewhere.  It  therefore  was  agreed  by 
all  the  passengers  and  officers,  Mr.  Lee 
being  at  the  head,  to  draw  up  a  paper 
which  was  signed  first  by  Mr.  Lee  and  all 
the  passengers,  and  the  object  of  which  was 
to  take  the  ship  from  Landas.  It  was  done 
and  at  the  four  o'clock  watch,  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  The  plan  was  as  fol- 
lows: the  quarter-master,  by  name  James 
Pratt,  a  very  large,  robust,  rough  seaman 
was  to  take  charge  of  the  ship  first.  It 
really  was  laughable  to  see  the  actions  of 
the  then  Commodore  Pratt.  As  the  watch 
was  relieved,  Pratt  mounted  the  quarter- 
deck and  called  for  the  second  lieutenant 
of  marines,  to  wit.  First  Lieutenant  El- 
dridge,  and  secondly  Dr.  Warren,  the  son 
of  the  great  Dr.  Warren  of  Boston.  They 
both  came  to  Pratt  with  their  hats  in  their 
hands  and  asked  what  was  his  command. 
Pratt  answered  and  said:  ''Take  a  file  of 
soldiers  and  confine  Captain  Landas  to  his 
cabin."  They  had  twelve  soldiers  ready 
with  muskets.  Orders  were  given  by  El- 
dridge  to  carry  out  Pratt's  command. 
Landas  at  first  refused.  Pratt  then  or- 
dered them  to  charge  bayonets.  They  did 
charge,  took  Landas  and  put  him  below 
under  a  guard  of  four  soldiers,  at  the  cabin 
door,  after  which  Eldridge  and  Warren 
came  to  Pratt  and  said:  "Pray,  sir,  have 
you  any  further  command?"  Pratt  an- 
swered: "Yes,  go  down  into  the  ward- 
room and  bring  to  me,  Lieutenant  Degg." 
In  a  very  small  time  Degg  came  with  his 
hat  under  his  arm  and  addressed  Pratt  in 
these  words,  to  wit,  "  Pray  sir,  what  is 
your  order  ?  "  "  Why,"  said  Pratt,  "  I  now 
give  you  charge  of  this  ship  and  you  are  to 


observe  one  thing  and  that  is,  that  you  car- 
ry her  into  Boston  and  should  you  be  en- 
gaged by  any  ship  whatever,  you  are  to 
sink  before  you  strike  the  colors."  Degg 
answered :  "  Yes  sir,  your  command  shall 
be  obeyed."  After  this.  Admiral  Pratt 
became  quarter-master  again.* 

At  length  we  arrived  safely  in  Boston. 
The  ship  Alliance  was  hauled  along  side  of 
the  long  wharf  and  dismantled.  A  court 
of  inquiry  was  called  by  the  board  of  war, 
which  lasted  three  days.  Then  a  court- 
martial  was  called,  which  lasted  three  days 
and  more.  Captain  Waters  was  president, 
Captain  Tucker  and  many  others  of  the 
navy,  I  believe  thirteen  in  number,  were 
on  it.  Landas  was  broke  and  the  whole 
ships  crew  was  left  there  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. 

Now  as  I  am  about  to  take  leave  of  all 
my  old  officers,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say 
something  of  some  of  them.  First  of  all, 
the  brave  and  honorable  John  Paul  Jones, 
although  the  British  print  has  said  so  much 
of  him  and  made  him  out  the  worst  of  all 
men,  yet  I  can  say  and  will  say  that  dur- 
ing the  time  that  I  sailed  with  him,  I  never 
sailed  with  any  man  more  of  a  seaman  and 
a  gentleman  than  he  was.  He  was  brave, 
mild  in  action,  fed  his  ships  crew  well  and 
treated  both  men  and  officers  as  a  Com- 
mander ought  to  do.  As  to  our  not  get- 
ting our  wages  and  prize  money,  he  was 
not  to  blame  and  no  other  man  except 
that  old  cowardly  Peter  Landas.  Now  as  to 
First  Lieutenant  Richard  Dale,  since  Com- 
modore Dale:  I  consider  him  in  every  re- 

*  These  interesting  details  of  this  transaction  have  never 
before  been  published.  The  records  of  the  court  of  inquiry 
and  court-martial  in  Boston  recite  simply  that  Landais  mani- 
fested such  unmistakable  signs  of  dementia  that  Arthur  Lee 
deposed  him  and  placed  Lieutenant  Degge  in  command. 
Lee  was  still  a  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  Europe 
at  large,  though  he  had  been  relieved  by  John  Adams  as  to 
France.  That  office  or  its  commission  gave  him  plenary 
powers  in  certain  emergencies.  He  had  already  used  those 
powers  to  dispossess  Jones  of  the  Alliance  at  I'Orient.  Lee 
was  also  a  competent  physician,  having  studied  medicine  in 
his  young  manhood,  and  being  regularly  Ucensed  to  practise 
by  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  His 
professional  certificate  that  Landais  was  mentally  unfit  for 
command  would  have  justified  Degge  in  taking  control  of  the 
ship.  In  fact,  as  was  shown  in  the  court-martial,  he  did  give 
such  a  certificate  to  Degge  at  the  latter's  request.  The  only 
historical  reference  to  the  peculiar  expedient  described  by 
Kilby  occurs  in  the  testimony  of  Arthur  Lee  himself  before 
the  court  of  inquiry.  He  said:  " The  deposition  of  Captain 
Landais  and  his  confinement  in  cabin  under  guard  were 
effected  without  trouble  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  ensure 
the  fidelity  of  the  crexu  to  the  officer  who  succeeded  him.  This 
was  an  important  consideration,  because  there  was  much 
disaffection  among  the  crew  and  it  was  deemed  wise  to  give 
them  no  pretext  for  disobedience  or  mutiny." 

Undoubtedly  the  plan  which  Lee  describes  as  "  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  ensure  the  fidelity  of  the  crew,"  etc.,  was  that 
which  Kilby  describes  in  detail,  whereby  the  crew  them- 
selves were  made  the  instruments  for  deposing  Landais  and 
installing  Degge  in  his  place. 
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spect  equally  as  brave  as  Jones.  I  can  say 
but  little  about  Second  Lieutenant  Henry 
Lunt,  except  that  he  was  an  active  little 
man,  but  no  seaman.  Braver  men  than 
our  worthy  friends  Dr.  Brook  and  James 
[Matthew]  Mease,  the  purser,  could  not 
live. 

I  was  now  in  Boston  without  money.  I 
shipped  on  board  the  ship,  Amoor,  of 
twenty-four  guns,  commanded  by  David 
Porter,  the  father  of  the  present  Commo- 
dore Porter.  AA^e  went  to  the  port  of  Port- 
au-Prince,  then  to  the  port  of  L'Orient, 
France,  and  returned  to  Boston.  Then  I 
shipped  as  a  gunner  on  board  the  Robin 
Hood  of  twenty-four  guns.  She  was 
commanded  by  Sargent  Smith  and  was 
bound  for  Christiansand,  Denmark.  After 
cruising  for  some  time,  we  arrived  safely 
there  and  then  returned  to  Boston.  I  then, 
together  with  two  more  of  my  companions, 
travelled  by  land  to  my  home  in  Maryland, 
the  place  of  my  nativity.  On  my  arrival,  I 
found  that  my  mother  had  died  some  time 
before.  My  brother  had  long  before  entered 
into  the  service  of  his  country  for  three  years 
or  during  the  war,  and,  having  served  up- 
wards of  three  years,  was  killed  at  Camden 
in  Gates'  defeat.  I  remained  at  home  about 
two  months,  then  went  up  to  Baltimore 
and  shipped  on  board  the  schooner.  Ram- 
bler, of  ten  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Thomas  Shiles.  I  was  second  mate,  and 
we  were  bound  to  St.  Thomas.  We  ar- 
rived safely  but  on  our  passage  home, 
were  captured  by  a  British  sloop  of  war  of 
sixteen  guns.  Lieutenant  Parker  being 
commander.  She  had  dispatches  from 
New  York  to  Admiral  Hood  in  the  West 
Indies.  Soon  after,  we  fell  in  company 
with  the  ''  U Amiable,'"  of  thirty-eight  guns, 
commanded  by  Alexander  Hood  and  were 
put  on  board  of  her.  After  some  days, 
we  fell  in  with  the  ''Balflour"  [Bar- 
fleur]  of  ninety  guns,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Hood.  After  some  days,  all  the 
prisoners  in  the  fleet  were  put  on  board 
of  the  "  Torbay,''  of  seventy-four  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  Robinson.  This 
ship  together  with  the  ^^  London, ''  a  few 
days  before,  had  chased  a  French  seventy- 
four  and  had  run  ashore  on  Mount  Acrist 
and  carried  away  her  rudder.  The  Tor- 
bay  was  ordered  into  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
and  we,  the  prisoners,  on  board  of  her,  were 
landed   there  where   we   lay   nearly   four 


months.  I  at  that  time,  being  an  officer, 
was  permitted  the  Hberty  of  the  town.  At 
last  through  a  friend  who  had  many  vears 
before  lived  in  Somerset  County,  (Mary- 
land) ,  and  had  sailed  on  many  voyages  wdth 
an  uncle  of  mine,  a  plan  was  laid  for  Cap- 
tain Shiles,  the  Captain's  clerk,  Mr.  Wales, 
and  myself  to  escape.  The  plan  was  this : 
He  owned  many  fishing  boats.  We  were  to 
be  taken  in  one  of  them  down  to  the  Pali- 
sades near  Port  Royal  w^here  all  the  fleet 
then  lay.  About  the  dawn  of  day,  the  boats 
were  hauled  over  the  Palisades,  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  and  in  the  morning  all  of  us 
were  fishing  there  in  sight  of  the  British 
fleet.  So  soon  as  a  land  breeze  sprung  up, 
Captain  White,  a  Danish  Burgher,  of  the 
island  of  Santa  Cruz,  w^as  to  come  out  on 
his  way  up  to  the  island  and  take  us  in.  He 
did  so  and  we  all  got  on  board  by  climbing 
up  at  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  unnoticed  by  the 
fleet,  I  suppose.  The  schooner  stretched 
up  for  Aureoys,  the  port  at  which  she  was 
to  touch.  On  the  third  day  after  leaving 
Kingston,  being  then  about  two  leagues 
from  Hispaniola,  we  were  chased  by  a 
British  frigate.  Captain  W^hite,  if  detected 
in  having  us  on  board,  would  have  been 
subject  to  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  we  would  have  been  taken  and  sent 
back  in  irons.  The  frigate  was  coming  up 
on  us  very  fast.  We  resolved  on  taking 
to  the  schooner's  boat,  though  small,  and 
trying  the  open  sea,  although  the  sea  was 
very  high.  We  hove  her  overboard  and  made 
the  best  of  our  way  for  land.  The  frigate 
fired  nearly  one  hundred  cannon  at  us, 
though  they  never  struck  the  boat.  We  at 
last  made  the  beach.  We  then  travelled 
by  land  to  Aureoys,  where  we  found  our  ves- 
sel. How  it  was  that  Captain  Shiles  left 
me,  occurred  in  this  manner.  He  sailed 
for  America  and  I  shipped  as  first  mate  on 
board  the  brigantine  Catharine,  Captain 
Hall,  bound  to  Carthagena,  South  Amer- 
ica. The  brig  was  a  neutral  bottom 
owned  in  St.  Thomas.  We  made  the  voy- 
age and  returned  to  Aueoys  [Aureoys], 
then  beat  up  to  St.  Thomas.  On  our  ar- 
rival there,  the  news  of  peace  was  an- 
nounced, happy  news  to  a  man  that  had 
waded  through  a  long  and  trying  war. 
But  it  was  for  liberty  and  that  kept  my 
spirits  up.  The  brig  was  then  sold  to 
Captain  Josiah  Hill,  who  became  the  sole 
owner  and  I  continued  as  first  mate.     We 
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sailed  for  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  On 
our  arrival  there,  I  left  the  brig,  resolved 
once  more  to  see  home.  I  arrived  in  Nor- 
folk, when  and  where  I  was  prevailed  on  to 
make  one  more  voyage  as  first  mate  with 
Captain  John  Bramble  of  the  town  of  Nor- 
folk. We  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  (Gau- 
daloupe).  We  sprung  aleak,  put  into  the 
island  of  Bermuda,  refitted,  sailed  and 
made  the  voyage.  We  then  went  to  New 
York  where  I  got  the  command  of  a  vessel 
owned  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  I 
again  sailed  and  went  to  the  port  of  Santi- 
ago de  Cuba  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  From 
there  I  went  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  thence 
to  Wilmington,  North  CaroHna,  then  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Then  I  left  the 
vessel  and  returned  to  Norfolk,  where  the 
same  owners  gave  me  the  command  of  the 
same  vessel  in  which  I  had  sailed  with  Cap- 
tain Bramble.  In  this  vessel  and  one  other 
belonging  to  the  same  owners,  I  made  near- 
ly twenty  voyages,  all  to  the  West  Indies, 
after  which  I  was  given  the  command  of 
the  ship  Hanover,  which  I  retained  until  I 
married  and  quit  the  seas. 

In  conclusion  of  his  Narrative — or  as  an 
appendix — Kilby  quotes  in  full  (as  follows) 
the  official  report  of  Captain  Pearson: 

From  the  London  Gazette. 

Admiralty  Office,  Oct.  12,   1779. 
A  letter  from  Captain  Pearson,  of  his 
Majesty's  ship  Serapis,  to  Mr.  Stephens, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  yes- 
terday received  at  his  office: 

Pallas,  French  Frigate,  in  Congress  Service, 
Texel,   Oct.  6,   1779. 

Sir:  You  will  be  pleased  to  inform  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
that  on  the  23d  ult.  being  close  in  with  Scar- 
borough, about  eleven  o'clock,  a  boat  came 
on  board  with  a  letter  from  the  Baliffs  of 
that  corporation,  giving  information  of  a 
flying  squadron  of  the  enemy's  ships  being 
on  the  coast,  and  of  a  part  of  the  said  squad- 
ron having  been  seen  from  thence  the  day 
before,  standing  to  the  southward.  As 
soon  as  I  received  this  intelligence,  I  made 
the  signal  for  the  convoy  to  bear  down 
under  my  lee,  and  repeated  it  with  two 
guns;  notwithstanding  which,  the  van  of 
the  convoy  kept  their  wind,  with  all  sail 


stretching  out  to  the  southward  from  under 
Flamborough  Head,  till  between  12  and  i, 
when  the  headmost  of  them  got  sight  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  which  were  then  in  chace  of 
them;  then  they  tacked,  and  made  the  best 
of  their  way  under  shore  for  Scarborough, 
etc.,  letting  fly  their  top-gallant  sheets,  and 
firing  guns ;  upon  which  I  made  all  the  sail 
I  could  to  windward,  to  get  between  the 
enemy's  ships  and  the  convoy,  which  I  soon 
effected.  At  one  o'clock  I  got  sight  of  the 
enemy's  ships  from  the  masthead  and 
about  four  we  made  them  plain  from  the 
deck  to  be  three  large  ships  and  a  brig; 
upon  which  I  made  the  Countess  oj  Scar- 
borough's signal  to  join  me,  she  being  in 
shore  with  the  convoy,  at  the  same  time  I 
made  the  signal  for  the  convoy  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way,  and  repeated  the  signal 
with  two  guns:  I  then  brought  to,  to  let  the 
Countess  of  Scarborough  come  up,  and 
cleared  ship  for  action.  At  half-past  five 
the  Countess  oj  Scarborough  joined  me,  the 
enemy's  ships  then  bearing  down  upon  us, 
with  a  light  breeze  at  S.  S.  W.  at  fix  tacked, 
and  laid  our  head  in  shore,  in  order  to  keep 
our  ground  the  better  between  the  enemy's 
ships  and  the  convoy;  soon  after  which  we 
perceived  the  ships  bearing  down  upon  us 
to  be  a  two-decked  ship  and  two  Frigates, 
but  from  their  keeping  end  on  upon  us,  on 
bearing  down  we  could  not  discern  what 
colours  they  were  under:  At  about  twenty 
minutes  past  seven,  the  largest  ship  of  the 
three  brought  to,  on  our  larboard  bow, 
within  musket  shot:  I  hailed  him,  and 
asked  what  ship  it  was;  they  answered  in 
English,  the  Princess  Royal;  I  then  asked 
where  they  belonged  to,  they  answered 
evasively;  on  which  I  told  them,  if  they  did 
not  answer  directly,  I  would  fire  into  them; 
they  then  answered  with  a  shot,  which  was 
instantly  returned  with  a  broadside;  and 
after  exchanging  two  or  three  broadsides, 
he  backed  his  topsails,  and  dropped  upon 
our  quarter  within  pistol  shot,  then  filled 
again,  put  his  helm  a-weather  and  run  us 
on  board  upon  our  weather  quarter,  and 
attempted  to  board  us,  but  being  repulsed 
he  sheered  off;  upon  which  I  backed  our 
topsails,  in  order  to  get  square  with  him 
again,  which,  as  soon  as  he  observed,  he 
then  filled,  put  his  helm  a-weather,  and  laid 
us  athwart  hawse ;  his  mizen  shrouds  took 
our  jib-boom,  which  hung  him  for  some  time, 
till  at  last  gave  way,  and  we  dropt  alongside 
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of  each  other,  head  and  stern,  when  the 
fluke  of  our  spare  anchor  hooking  his  quar- 
ter, we  became  so  close  fore  and  aft,  that 
the  muzzles  of  our  guns  touched  each  oth- 
er's sides.  In  this  position  we  engaged 
from  half-past  eight  till  half-past  ten,  dur- 
ing which  time,  from  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  combustible  matters,  which  they 
threw  in  upon  our  decks,  chains,  and  in 
short  into  every  part  of  the  ship,  we  were  on 
fire  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  times  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ship,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  exertion  imaginable 
at  times  that  we  were  able  to  get  it  extin- 
guished. At  the  same  time  the  largest  of 
the  two  frigates  kept  sailing  round  us  the 
whole  action,  and  raking  us  fore  and  aft,  by 
which  means  she  killed  or  wounded  almost 
every  man  on  the  quarter  and  main  decks. 
About  half-past  nine,  either  from  a  hand 
grenade  being  thrown  in  at  one  of  our  lower 
deck  ports,  or  from  some  other  accident,  a 
cartridge  of  powder  was  set  on  fire,  the 
flames  of  which  running  from  cartridge  to 
cartridge  all  the  way  aft,  blew  up  the  whole 
of  the  people  and  officers  that  were  quar- 
tered abaft  the  main-mast,  from  which 
unfortunate  circumstance  all  those  guns 
were  rendered  useless  for  the  remainder  of 
the  action,  and  I  fear  the  greatest  part  of 
the  people  will  lose  their  lives.  At  ten 
o'clock  they  called  for  quarters  from  the 
ship  alongside,  and  said  they  had  struck. 
Hearing  this,  I  called  upon  the  Captain  to 
know  if  they  had  struck,  or  if  he  asked  for 
quarters;  but  no  answer  being  made,  after 
repeating  my  words  two  or  three  times,  I 
called  for  the  boarders  and  ordered  them  to 
board,  which  they  did;  but  the  moment 
they  were  on  board  her,  they  discovered  a 
superior  number  laying  under  cover  with 
pikes  in  their  hands  ready  to  receive  them, 
on  which  our  people  instantly  retreated 
into  our  own  ship,  and  returned  to  their 
guns  again  until  half -past  ten,  when  the 
frigate  coming  across  our  stern,  and  pour- 
ing her  broadside  into  us  again,  without 
our  being  able  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear  on 
her,  I  found  it  in  vain,  and,  in  short,  im- 
practicable, from  the  situation  we  were  in, 
to  stand  out  any  longer  with  the  least  pros- 
pect of  success;  I  therefore  struck  (our 
mainmast  at  the  same  time  went  by  the 
board).  The  first  Lieutenant  and  myself, 
were  immediately  escorted  into  the  ship 
alongside,  when  we  found  her  to  be  an 


American  ship  of  war,  called  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  of  40  guns  and  375  men, 
commanded  by  Captain  Paul  Jones;  the 
other  frigate  which  engaged  us  proved  to  be 
the  Alliance,  of  40  guns  and  300  men;  and 
the  third  frigate  which  engaged  and  took 
the  Countess  of  Scarborough  after  two  hours 
action,  to  be  the  Pallas,  a  French  frigate,  of 
32  guns  and  275  men;  the  Vengeance,  an 
armed  brig,  of  12  guns  and  70  men,  all  in 
Congress  service,  and  under  the  command 
of  Paul  Jones.  They  fitted  out  and  sailed 
from  Port  I'Orient  the  latter  end  of  July, 
and  came  North  about;  they  have  on 
board  300  EngHsh  prisoners,  which  they 
have  taken,  in  different  vessels,  in  their  way 
round,  since  they  left  France,  and  have  ran- 
somed some  others.  On  my  going  on 
board  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  I  found 
her  in  the  greatest  distress;  her  quarters 
and  counter  on  the  lower  deckintirely  drove 
in,  and  the  whole  of  her  lower  deck  guns 
dismounted;  she  was  also  on  fire  in  two 
places,  and  six  or  seven  feet  of  water  in  her 
hold,  w^hich  kept  increasing  upon  them  all 
night  and  the  next  day,  till  they  were  obliged 
to  quit  her,  and  she  sunk,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  her  wounded  people  on  board  her. 
She  had  306  men  killed  and  wounded  in  ac- 
tion: Our  loss  on  the  Serapis  was  also  very 
great.  My  officers  and  people  in  general 
behaved  well  and  I  should  be  very  remiss  in 
my  attention  to  their  merit  were  I  to  omit 
recommending  the  remains  of  them  to  their 
Lordship's  favour.  I  must  at  the  same 
time  beg  leave  to  inform  their  Lordships, 
that  Captain  Piercy,  in  the  Countess  of  Scar- 
borough was  not  the  least  remiss  in  his  duty, 
he  having  given  me  every  assistance  in  his 
power,  and  as  much  as  could  be  expected 
from  such  ship  in  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  Pallas  a  frigate  of  32  guns,  during  the 
whole  action.  I  am  extremely  sorry  for 
the  misfortune  that  has  happened,  that  of 
losing  his  Majesty's  ship  I  had  the  honour 
to  command;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  flat- 
ter myself  with  the  hopes,  that  their  Lord- 
ships will  be  convinced  that  she  has  not 
been  given  away;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
every  exertion  has  been  used  to  defend  her; 
and  that  two  essential  pieces  of  service  to 
our  country  has  arisen  from  it;  the  one  in 
wholly  oversetting  the  cruise  and  inten- 
tions of  this  flying  squadron;  the  other  in 
rescuing  the  whole  of  a  valuable  convoy 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
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which  must  have  been  the  case  had  I  acted 
any  otherwise  than  I  did.  We  have  been 
driving  about  in  the  North  Sea  ever  since 
the  action,  endeavoring  to  make  any  port 
we  possibly  could,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  get  into  any  place  till  to-da}-,  we  arrived 
in  the  Texel.  Herewith  I  enclose  you  the 
most  exact  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  1 
have  as  yet  been  able  to  procure,  from  my 
people  being  dispersed  amongst  the  differ- 
ent ships  and  having  been  refused  permis- 
sion to  muster  them:  There  are,  I  find, 
many  more,  both  killed  and  wounded,  than 
appears  on  the  enclosed  list,  but  their 
names  as  yet  I  find  impossible  to  ascertain; 
as  soon  as  I  possibly  can,  shall  give  their 
Lordships  a  full  account  of  the  whole. 
1  am  Sir 

Your  most  obedient  and 
Most  humble  servant, 

R.  Pearson. 

P.  S. — I  am  refused  permission  to  wait 
on  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  and  even  to  go  on 
shore.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Captain  Piercy,  late  of  the  Scarborough. 

Abstract  of  the  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded: 

Killed 49 

Wounded 68 

Among  the  killed  are  the  boatswain,  pilot, 
one  master's  mate,  two  midshipmen,  the 
coxswain,  one  quartermaster,  27  seamen, 
15  marines.  Amongst  the  wounded  are 
the  second  Lieutenant  Michael  Stanhope 
and  Lieutenant  Whiteman  second  Lieu- 
tenant of  marines,  2  surgeons  mates,  6  petty 
officers,  46  seamen,  and  12  marines. 

After  reproducing  this  report,  Kilby  com- 
ments on  it  as  follows: 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  contradict  some 
parts  of  the  above  letter.  First,  Pearson 
says  the  Alliance  kept  constantly  sailing 
around  and  raking  him  the  whole  of  the 
action.  It  is  untrue;  for  the  Alliance  never 
came  up  until  just  before  the  close  of  the 
action,  and  when  she  did  come  up,  in  room 
of  firing  into  the  enemy's  ship  she  came 
under  our  larboard  quarter  and  raked  us 
fore  and  aft,  although  she  was  cautioned  of 
our  being  the  Bonhomme  Richard  before 


she  had  fired  a  gun.  The  first  broadside 
she  gave  us,  she  killed  eleven  men.  Did  I 
say  broadside  ?  It  was  rather  more  like  a 
salute  than  a  broadside,  for  she  commenced 
by  firing  the  starboard  bow  gun  and  con- 
tinued one  after  another  till  she  discharged 
fourteen  twelve  pounders,  every  ball  of 
which  went  through  our  cabin  windows  and 
out  at  our  bow,  and  so  soon  as  the  ship  shot 
ahead  of  us,  she  hove  about  and  discharged 
the  other  broadside  as  before.  Again,  Pear- 
son says  that  many  of  our  dead  and  wounded 
went  down  in  our  ship.  It  is  equally  un- 
true. I  don't  believe  one  soul  of  either  dead 
or  wounded  went  down  in  the  ship.  Again 
he  says,  that  he  killed  and  wounded  three 
hundred  and  six  of  our  men.  Still  w^orse! 
and  in  my  opinion,  makes  against  Pearson, 
for  if  he  had  killed  and  wounded  that  num- 
ber of  us,  ought  he  not  to  have  taken  us? 
Surely  he  ought,  for  he  says  we  had  only 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  men,  and  by 
that  rule  how  many  men  had  we  left  ?  Why 
sixty-nine  men!  Handsome  business  for 
sixty-nine  men  to  take  his  Majesty's  ship 
with  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  for  he 
had  on  his  books  four  hundred  men.  The 
truth  is  that  we  had  a  hundred  men  killed 
and  a  hundred  wounded.  Many  of  the 
wounded  died  the  next  day.  The  Serapis 
lost  one  hundred  and  one  killed  and  a  hun- 
dred wounded.  This  was  proved  by  their 
ship's  books  and  is,  of  course,  true.  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  this:  a  British  com- 
mander could  not  endure  to  have  it  said 
that  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships  was  taken 
by  an  American  rebel,  as  they  so  called  us 
then.  But  time  has  changed.  The  weight 
is  now  in  the  other  scale.  I  will  say  this 
for  Captain  Pearson  and  his  officers;  they 
all  fought  bravely.  But  had  we  not  had 
such  a  mixed,  disaffected  crew  (when  I 
say  disaffected  crew,  I  mean  all  those  that 
Jones  had  entered  out  of  French  prisons),  I 
really  believe  we  should  have  taken  the  ship 
in  one  half  the  time.  Captain  Pearson  was 
like  all  other  British  commanders,  when 
they  write  to  their  government.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  for  them  to  give  the  truth. 
Had  he  done  so,  it  would  have  been  depart- 
ing from  their  principle  at  least  for  a  cen- 
tury past. 


MORITURUS 
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By  George  Cabot   Lodge 


''He  sought,  believed,  dared,  found  and  bore  away 

"The  Hght :  the  deed,  the  deathless  deed  was  done! 
"What  mattered  it  that  then  DeukaHon 
"Was  filled  with  wrath,  resentment  and  dismay? 
"What  tho'  God's  bird.,  relentless,  day  by  day, 
"Tore  his  immortal  heart,  and  God's  high  sun 
"Blistered  his  eyes? — the  man  endured  and  won!" 
He  said — and  smiled  in  his  tremendous  way. 
And  then  I  knew  how  fiercely  and  alone 
The  Titan  had  withstood  resistless  things 
And  let  the  soul's  accomplishment  atone; 
Had  climbed  blind  pathways  thro'  the  strangling  night 
And  with  the  courage  of  his  sufferings 
Had  seized  and  kept,  for  life  and  death,  the  Light! 

H 

He  felt  the  blind  lost  lonehness  increase 
As  life  compelled  him  to  the  final  test. 
He  said:  "The refuge  of  defeat  is  rest; 
"A  soul's  dishonor  is  the  price  of  peace. 
"From  star  to  star  the  flight  shall  never  cease; 
"The  truth,  perforce,  is  long  and  last  and  best; 
"Thro'  life  and  death  with  bruised,  defenceless  breast 
"We  seek  the  sunrise  of  the  soul's  release." 
And  so  he  lived  and  almost  died  and  died. 
The  night,  the  silence  and  the  solitude 
Left  him  magnificent  and  unsubdued; 
And  we  who  kept  the  vigil  by  his  side 

Saw,  when  at  last  the  Door  was  opened  wide, 
Clear  in  his  eyes  the  Dawn  his  soul  pursued. 

Ill 

"At  least,"  he  said,  "we  spent  with  Socrates 
"Some  memorable  days,  and  in  our  youth 
"  Were  curious  and  respectful  of  the  Truth, 
"Thrilled  by  perfections  and  discoveries. 
"And  with  the  everlasting  mysteries 

"We  were  irreverent  and  unsatisfied, — 
"And  so  we  are!"  he  said.     And  when  he  died 
His  eyes  were  deep  with  strange  immensities. 
And  all  his  words  came  back  to  me  again 
Like  stars  after  a  storm.     I  saw  the  light 
And  trembled,  for  I  knew  the  man  had  won 
In  sohtude  and  darkness  and  great  pain; — 

But  when  he  leaped  headlong  into  the  Night 
He  met  the  dawn  of  an  eternal  Sun! 


LE     NOTRE    AND    HIS    GARDENS 


By  Beatrix  Jones 
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The  '■  Island  of  Love  "  at  Chantilly 


THE  long  life  of  Andre  Le  Notre  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  and  best  ex- 
pressions of  the  time  of  the  ''Grand 
Monarque."  He  came  from  the  simple 
middle  class,  which  has  given  many  of  her 
greatest  artists  to  France,  as  we  know  from 
one  of  the  few  and  meagre  notes  about  his 
youth  that  his  father,  Jean  Le  Notre,  was  an 
undergardener  at  the  palace  of  the  Tui- 
leries,  although  he  afterward  rose  to  be 
"  surintendant  des  jardins  du  Roi."  The 
boy  must  have  grown  up  in  gardens  and 
among  gardeners,  since  the  record  of  his 
baptism  says  that  his  god-mother  was  the 
wife  of  that  Claude  Mollet,  head  gardener 
of  the  Tuileries,  whose  name  is  associated 
with  a  book  about  the  design  and  making 
of  parterres  of  all  sorts,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  its  kind  and  most  eagerly  sought  after 
by  collectors  of  books  on  gardening.  Little 
IS  known  about  his  early  life,  except  that  he 


is  said  to  have  studied  painting  with  Simon 
Vouet,  where  he  probably  met  Charles  Le 
Brun  and  Le  Vau,  who  were  later  associ- 
ated with  him  in  his  work  at  Vaux  and  at 
Versailles.  Although  there  is  a  legend  that 
he  painted  two  or  three  landscapes  of  great 
promise,  which  have  since  disappeared,  the 
boy  cannot  have  shown  real  aptitude  for 
painting,  because  we  know  that  he  was  still 
young  when  he  became  his  father's  assistant 
in  the  parterres  of  the  Tuileries.  We  may 
fancy  how  the  lad,  working  in  the  flower- 
beds, began  to  think  of  the  changes  which 
he  was  afterward  to  make  in  the  design  of 
these  gardens  and  to  dream  of  the  great 
vistas  and  of  what  Cousin  calls  his  ''peculiar 
magic  of  infinite  perspectives,"  which  has 
made  him  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of 
Poussin  and  Claude. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  his  apparently 
bluff  and  simple  personality  was  a  manner 
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he  found  useful  in  dealing  with  the  vain  and 
subtle  King,  as  Mansartdid  his  very  obvious 
flattery;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  think  that  the 
rough  honesty  of  his  speech  could  have  been 
merely  a  mask  carefully  worn  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  him  in  favor  with  his  capri- 
cious master,  who,  in  his  case,  never  re- 


ly declined,  as  Le  Notre  said  that  he  had 
one  ready  made — three  snails  surrounding 
a  spade  and  surmounted  by  a  cabbage  leaf. 
As  far  as  we  know  Le  Notre  asked  onl}^  one 
favor  of  the  King  in  all  the  years  they  were 
associated,  which  was  toward  the  end  of  his 
hfe,  when  he  begged  that  his  nephew,  Claude 
Desgots,  might  succeed  him  in 
his  place.  He  died  in  the  year 
1700,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Roch  in  Paris.  Not  much 
is  known  of  his  life  between  the 
time  he  left  Simon  Vouet's  school 
of  painting  and  rejoined  his 
father  in  the  Tuileries  gardens 
until  he  was  thirty-nine,  when 
he  began  his  first  great  work  at 
Vaux-le-Vicomte  near  Melun, 
although  it  has  been  said  that  he 
made  some  designs  for  Riche- 
lieu's chateaux  of  Reuil  and 
Gaillon.  As  a  young  man  he 
seems  to  have  been  protected  by 
Mazarin,  through  whom  Fou- 
quet,  the  powerful  and  unscru- 
pulous chancellor,  probably 
heard  of  him ,  and  offered  him  the 
splendid  opportunity  which  only 
a  man  of  high  position  anxious 
to  display  immense  wealth  and 
perfect  taste  could  give.  Fou- 
quet  spent  eighteen  million 
francs  at  Vaux,  an  enormous 
sum  even  for  the  present  day, 
pro  ving,asa  contemporary  writer 
said,  that  the  chancellor  served 
himself  with  no  more  economy 

Clipped  hedges  and  Hermes  at  Vaux-le-Vicomte.  than  he  Served  his  King.    Twice 

he  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  the 
sented  his  familiarity,  and  who  was  always  house  before  he  was  satisfied  with  its  beauty 
his  friend.  His  portrait  by  Carlo  Maratta  and  magnificence,  and  he  bought  and  de- 
at  Versailles  and  the  bust  over  his  tomb  by  stroyed  three  villages  in  order  that  there 
Coysevox,  both  show  us  a  keen,  earnest  face,  might  be  room  for  the  immense  gardens  in 
nervous  in  its  modelling  around  the  mouth,    the  park  of  eight  hundred  acres  which  Le 
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and  with  fine,  frank,  wide-open  eyes,  but 
emphatically  neither  sly  nor  servile.  His 
profession,  like  that  of  architecture,  is  de- 
pendent for  its  expression  on  the  ability  of 


Notre  had  planned  as  a  setting  to  the  cha- 
teau. To  Le  Vau  belongs  the  credit  for  the 
house  as  it  stands,  although  it  is  said  that 
he  stole  ideas  for  his  plans  from  unused 


the  artist  to  work  through  his  employer,  sketches  belonging  to  the  older  Mansart,  and 
and  these  arts  are  thus  more  closely  knit  Le  Brun  designed  some  of  the  fountains  in 
with  personahty  than  any  other.  the  gardens  and  painted  two  of  the  ceil- 
When  Le  Notre  was  sixty-two  the  King  ings,  which  rank  among  the  finest  of  his 
insisted  on  making  him  a  chevalier  of  the  work.  As  Sainte-Beuve  said,  Vaux  was  in 
Order  of  St.  Michael,  and  suggested  that  he  a  sense  an  anticipated  Versailles,  and  evi- 
adopt  a  coat  of  arms;  which  was  laughing-  dences  of  an  unbridled  luxury  were  every- 
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The  Buffet  d'Eau,  Vaux-le-Vicomie. 


where.  Fouquet's  ostentation  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  having  the  most  gorgeous  and 
beautiful  house  and  gardens  in  the  kingdom ; 
he  also  wished  to  be  ranked  as  a  patron  of 
all  the  arts,  and  counted  Moliere  and  La 
Fontaine  as  members  of  his  household;  and, 
as  a  crowning  offence,  he  even  dared  to  raise 
his  eyes  to  Mademoiselle  de  La  Valliere, 
which  inflamed  the  already  jealous  King  to 
a  white  heat  of  anger  and  wounded  pride. 
At  last,  after  nine  years'  work,  the  place 
was  finished,  and  Fouquet  gave  a  great  fete 
in  honor  of  the  King,  as  he  boastfully  said: 
"To  show  my  master  that  he  is  not  as  well 
housed  as  one  of  his  subjects."  He  must 
often  have  regretted  this  foolish  speech,  for 
he  attained  his  object  only  too  well.  The 
King  came  to  the  fete,  partly  to  lull  Fou- 
quet's suspicions.  He  saw  the  house  in  its 
great  gardens  with  their  flashing  fountains 
and  brilliant  parterres,  and  was  irritated  by 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 7 


the  splendor  of  the  place,  w^hich  was  every- 
where decorated  with  the  insolent  arms  of 
its  owner — a  squirrel,  with  the  motto,  "  Quo 
non  ascendum?" — "Where  shall  I  not 
mount  ?  "  The  King  sourly  remarked  that 
the  house  was  more  magnificent  than  either 
of  his  palaces  of  Fontainebleau  or  St.  Ger- 
main, and  that  it  was  too  much  for  a  simple 
subject  to  own,  and  was  with  difficulty  re- 
strained by  the  Queen  mother  from  at 
once  ordering  his  host's  arrest.  The  fete 
ended  with  a  brilliant  illumination  of  the 
gardens  and  a  performance  of  Moliere's  "Fa- 
cheux,"  during  which  Fouquet  was  warned 
by  one  of  his  friends  of  the  King's  jealousy 
and  anger  and  his  own  coming  downfall. 

Eighteen  days  later  he  was  arrested  by 
d'Artagnan,  the  original  of  Dumas's  immor- 
tal figure,  and  imprisoned  for  life  at  Pigne- 
rol;  and  Vaux,  as  v/ell  as  the  rest  of  his 
property,  was  confiscated  to  the  Crown. 
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General  view  of  the  Parterres  at  \'aux-le-Vicomte,  seen  from  the  steps  of  the  chateau. 


The  gardens  have  been  little  altered  since 
the  days  of  the  "Roi  Soleil";  the  design  of 
the  great  parterres  de  broderie  has  been 
swept  away,  to  be  sure,  but  the  terraces, 
fountains,  and  wide  walks,  with  their  en- 
chanting perspectives,  are  more  beautiful 
than  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago,  for 
now  they  have  the  added  loveliness  of  a 
framing  of  large  trees,  which  they  must  have 
sadly  lacked  in  Fouquet's  day.  The  pres- 
ent owner  is  evidently  and  justifiably  proud 
of  possessing  one  of  the  most  stately  and 
best  preserved  of  French  gardens,  since  the 
place  is  as  well  kept  as  if  the  King  were  mo- 
mentarily expected  at  the  chancellor's  un- 
lucky house-warming. 

As  Vaux  has  been  less  changed  than  any 
of  Le  Notre's  other  great  designs,  for  that 
reason  alone  it  is  well  worth  seeing.  The 
first  view  of  the  chateau  from  the  high-road 
through  the  simple  entrance  grille  is  strik- 
ing, standing  as  it  does  at  the  lower  end  of  its 
large  and  slightly  sloping  fore  court,  and  ap- 
proached by  a  straight  road  flanked  by  large 
orange-trees  in  tubs.  The  effect  is  pecul- 
iarly dignified,  as  the  house  stands  quite  free 
and  apart  from  the  stables  and  offices  which 
close  the  court  on  two  sides,  and  depends  for 
its  beauty  on  the  perfect  simplicity  and  pro- 
portion of  the  court  itself  and  the  elegance 
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of  Le  Vau's  facade.  But  it  is  only  on  coming 
out  of  the  high,  cool,  domed  salon  to  the  plat- 
form at  the  top  of  the  garden  steps  that  one 
is  amazed  by  the  brilliance  and  style  of  the 
great  scheme.  The  gardens  are  spread  be- 
fore one  bright  with  flowers  and  marbles  and 
fountains,  sloping  gently  to  the  great  canal, 
and  broken  only  by  one  small  flight  of  steps. 
They  are  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a 
broad  gravel  path,  in  which  are  set  two  great 
fountains,  one  round  and  one  oblong,  each 
with  its  slender  jet  of  water.  On  either  side 
of  this  walk  are  the  parterres,  now  planted 
in  beds,  and  with  flowers  unknown  in  Fou- 
quet's time.  These  used  to  be  the  great 
parterres  de  broderie  on  which  so  much  of 
the  garden  designer's  time  and  ingenuity 
was  spent. 

They  w^re  elaborate  patterns  outlined  in 
box  and  filled,  not  with  flowers,  but  with  ma- 
terial of  different  colors,  such  as  yellow  and 
white  sand,  coal  and  brick  dust,  gravel  and 
slag,  red  cement  and  iron  filings,  surrounded 
by  a  flower-bed  ridged  en  dos  d'dne,  and 
planted  with  small  clipped  yews  and  other 
shrubs. 

At  the  foot  of  the  slope  the  great  canal  lies 
hidden  in  a  hollow,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
rises  the  monumental  grotto  with  its  seven 
arches  mrocaille  and  gigantic  figures  of  river- 
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gods  under  the  flanking  stairways.  These 
lead  to  the  grassy  slope  on  top  of  the  hill  at 
t]:ie  end  of  the  perspecti\e,  where  a  large 
modern  gilded  reproduction  of  the  Farnese 
Hercules  now  looks  rather  out  of  scale.  Fac- 
ing the  grotto  and  across  the  canal  is  the 
great  cascade,  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the 
fountains  at  Vaux,  which  has  been  entirely 
and  most  accurately  reconstructed  from  old 
drawings.  The  gardens  must  have  fallen 
into  ruin  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, as  a  traveller  of  that  day  tells  of  neg- 
lected bosquets  and  ruined  fountains,  and 
although  the  present  owner  has  restored 
much  of  the  old  design,  many  fountains  are 
still  missing  from  the  upper  gardens,  and  the 
parterres  de  broderie  and  their  fellows,  the 
parterres  de  compartiment,  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared.    The  Bosquet  de  la  Couronne  is 


probably  less  altered  than  any  other,  as  old 
prints  show  the  same  fountain  with  a  back- 
ground of  clipped  hornbeam  hedges,  and 
where  there  formerly  were  two  smaller  foun- 
tains some  little  patterns  in  cHpped  box 
filled  with  red  and  black  earth  serve  as  a  sug- 
gestion of  what  the  great  parterres  must  ha\^e 
been.  It  is  said  that  certain  accessories  of 
gardening,  which  later  became  inalienably 
associated  with  French  garden  art,  were  used 
for  the  first  time  at  Vaux. 

These  were  rocaille,  t  re  ill  age,  and  berceaic, 
perhaps  not  quite  adequately  rendered  in 
English  by  rockwork,  trellis,  and  arbor, 
which,  to  our  minds,  convey  nothing  but  the 
remembrance  of  the  horrors  of  the  so-called 
rock  garden,  the  flapping  arms  and  legs  of 
the  drying-yard,  and  the  suggestion  of  ear- 
wis^s.      Rocaille  dift'ers  from  our  rockwork 


A  luudein  reproduction  ol  "  Brodenc  "  at  Vaux. 
The  compartments  of  the  patterns  are  filled  with  colored  sands  and  coal  d;st. 
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.  1  that  it  does  not  attempt  to  imitate  the 
natural  formation  of  rocks,  but  rather  seeks 
to  create  architectural  forms  by  combina- 
tions of  pebbles  and  shells,  such  as  conven- 
tionalized figures  of  sea-gods,  and  dolphins, 
or  marine  and  rustic  attributes  suitable  for 
the  decoration  of  grottos  and  fountains. 
The  reason  that  trellis- work  does  not  suggest 
the  same  meaning  to  our  minds  as  the  French 
Vv'ord  treillage  is  that  it  does  not  presuppose 
uie  existence  of  design  of  an  architectural 
character, which  is  invariably  present  in  good 
French  examples.     Porticos  for  the  decora- 


The  fountain  of  Latona,  ^'ersallies. 

tion  of  the  ends  of  \-istas  and  niches  for 
statues  and  busts,  as  well  as  summer-houses, 
were  built  of  trellis-work,  and  somedmes  the 
entrances  to  the  mazes  and  small  groves 
which  were  part  of  all  the  larger  gardens  of 
the  period.  A /^errcaznvas  either  a  long  gallery 
of  trellis-work,  sometimes  interrupted  by  a 
garden  house,  also  of  lattice,  or  a  shaded  walk 
made  of  small  clipped  trees  with  interlaced 
branches,  liketheonestill  in  existenceatVaux. 
Not  long  after  1660  the  King  forsook  St. 
Germain  for  Versailles,  where  Mademoiselle 
de  La  Valliere  was  then  living.  Le  \'au 
added  two  large  wings  to  the  simple  moated 
hunting  lodge  of  Louis  XIII,. and  soon  Le 
Notre,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  King's 
notice  at  Vaux,  was  ordered  to  create  gar- 
dens in  what  Saint  Simon  called  "the  dreari- 


est and  most  unpromising  of  places,  without 
view,  without  woods,  without  water,  without 
earth,  because  everything  there  is  shifting 
sand  cr  swamp,  without  air,  and  in  conse- 
quence, unhealthy."  And  it  was  here,  in 
spite  of  these  adverse  and  almost  prohibitory 
conditions,  that  Le  Notre  created  gardens 
and  a  wooded  park  which  will  make  his 
name  live  as  long  as  people  are  sensitive  to 
beauty  and  proportion.  The  King  was  al- 
ready seized  with  the  passion  for  building 
which  was  to  cost  his  people  so  many  miUion 
francs,  and  started  to  enlarge  and  elaborate 
the  simple  plans  of  Boyceau 
and  Lemercier,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  Le  Notre 's  later 
work.  It  is  said  that  when  Le 
Notre  first  submitted  his  plans 
for  thealtera  tion  of  the  gardens, 
the  King,  carried  away  by  the 
Ijeautv  of  the  scheme,  cried  as 
he  caught  sight  cf  each  new 
sketch,  "Le -Notre,  I  will  give 
you  twenty  thousand  francs." 
After  the  fourth  interruption 
of  the  same  kind,  Le  Notre 
stopped  him  and  said,  "Sire, I 
should  ruin  you  and  you  would 
be  none  the  wiser." 

Ne\"ertheless,  the  vistas  and 
a\"enues  were  widened,  large 
trees  were  moved,  for  the  first 
'ime,  from  the  forest  of  Com- 
piegne,  the    great   canal   was 
enlarged,    the    bosquets    re- 
arranged, and  the  boundaries 
of  the  park  extended.      The 
original   Parterre  d'Eau  was 
made  and  no  sooner  finished  than  destroyed, 
and  immediately  replaced  by  the  two  great 
basins  called  by  the  same  name  which  are 
still  decorated  with  the  beautiful  groups  by 
Coyse\ox  and  other  well-known  artists  of 
the  time. 

There  is  an  authentic  list  of  ninety-five 
sculptors,  including  all  the  famous  men  of 
that  day,  who  were  employed  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  gardens  alone.  The  fountain 
cf  Latona,  surrounded  by  her  frogs,  lies  just 
below  the  Parterre  d'Eau,  and  is,  with  the 
Basin  of  Neptune,  the  best  known  fountain 
in  the  gardens.  Close  to  this  is  the  Point  de 
Vue,  where  the  King,  in  an  itinerary  of  the 
gardens  written  by  his  own  hand,  solemnly 
directed  that  visitors  should  he  made  to  halt 
in  order  to  admire  the  view. 


The  upper  terrace  at  Versailles. 


Beyond  this  again  are  the  Allee  Rovale  or 
main  avenue,  which  was  here  widened;  the 
newly  made  Tapis  Vert,  surrounded  by 
statues  and  planted  on  both  sides  with  the 
recently  transplanted  trees;  and  the  great 
fountain  of  Apollo  in  his  chariot  rising  from 
the  sea  and  surrounded  by  tritons,  now  com- 
monly known  to  visitors  by  the  undignified 
title  of  "  the  cart  stuck  in  the  mud."  At  the 
foot  of  the  slope  the  great  canal  was  formerly 
brilliant  with  Venetian  gondolas,  painted  and 
gilded  boats,  and  noisy  with  water  parties  in 
the  time  of  the  "  Roi  Soleil,"  but  is  now  de- 
serted save  for  an  occasional  dusty  tourist  in 
a  hired  pleasure-boat.  In  the  old  days  it 
stretched  away  to  the  Avenue  de  Villepreux, 
which  again  continued  the  vista  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  three  miles,  so  that  the  main 
axis  of  the  garden  from  the  Galerie  des 
Glaces  was  nearly  five  miles  long. 

Of  all  the  groves  with  their  delicate  trellis- 
work,  their  cabinets  de  verdure  of  clipped 
trees,  and  elaborate  fountains  in  basins  deco- 
rated with  frail  work  in  rocaille,  but  two  re- 
main in  anything  like  their  old  completeness 
and  elegance. 

The  Bosquet  de  la  Colonnade,  built  from 
designs  by  Mansart,  with  its  circle  of  colored 
marble  columns  and  its  central  group  of  the 
"Rape  of  Proserpine"  by  Girardon,  is  very 


little  altered  from  the  days  when  we  read  that 
"Monseigneur  and  the  Princesses  supped  in 
the  Colonnade  which  was  brightly  lighted." 
The  Salle  de  Bal  has  been  lately  restored, 
and  is  now  much  as  it  was  on  a  certain  May 
evening  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
when  there  was  feasting  and  dancing  after 
a  wolf  hunt  and  an  orchestra  was  hidden 
behind  the  amphitheatre  of  the  rocaille  foun- 
tain, while  the  spectators  sat  on  grassy  banks 
in  the  light  thrown  from  the  great  gilded  tor- 
cheres, which  were  part  of  the  design. 

The  Bassin  de  Neptune  at  the  end  of  the 
Allee  d'Eau  was  not  finished  and  the  great 
lead  groups  put  in  place  until  the  following 
reign,  but  the  fountain  itself  was  designed  by 
Le  Notre  and  Pierre  de  Francine,  that  artist 
w^hose  name  is  writ  in  water  everywhere  at 
Versailles.  The  Piece  d'Eau  des  Suisses  bal- 
ances the  fountain  of  Neptune  on  the  plan,  and 
was  made  by  Le  Notre  out  of  a  swamp  which 
the  King  had  vainly  ordered  drained  by  his 
engineers.  The  Swiss  Guard  were  employed 
for  this  purpose,  and  with  the  mud  taken  from 
thenew  basin  they  filled  the  placefortheKing's 
kitchen  garden,  which  was  taken  charge  of  by 
De  la  Quintinye,  who,  like  Le  Notre,  had  fol- 
lowed the  King  from  Vaux.  In  this  old  Pota- 
ger  du  Roi  the  French  Government  now  car- 
ries on  its  excellent  school  of  horticulture. 
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While  Le  Notre  was  still  working  at  Ver- 
sailles, he  was  also  remodelling  Chantilly  for 
the  great  Conde.  Here  he  made  the  gigan- 
tic Parterre  d'Eau,  which,  although  now 
shorn  of  its  surrounding  flower-beds,  and 
therefore  not  as  beautiful  as  formerly,  is  still 
impressive  from  its  size.  The  canal  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  one  at  Versailles,  and  the 
great  cascades  were  considered  equal  to  the 


sence  of  architectural  lines,  were  utterly  in- 
appropriate as  settings  to  the  old  formal 
chateaux.  We  probably  owe  to  this  rage  for 
simplicity  the  destruction  of  as  many  gardens 
as  we  do  to  the  French  Revolution  itself. 

Fontainebleau  also  passed  through  Le 
Notre's  transforming  hands,  and  here  he 
made  the  Parterres  du  Tibre,  now  empty  of 
their  elaborate  embroideries  in  brick-dust 


The  "  Trois  Alices,"  Chantilly. 


fountain  of  Neptune  by  travellers  of  the  day. 
The  great  esplanade  was  also  made  at  this 
time,  and  the  park  was  cut  into  the  long 
avenue  and  pattes  d^oies,  or  goose-feet,  which 
were  so  characteristic  of  the  preciseness  and 
formalism  of  the  time.  The  Maison  de  Sil- 
vie  and  the  He  d 'Amour  were  not  made  till 
considerably  later,  when  the  passion  for  ro- 
mantic simpHcity  led  everyone  to  renewed  ex- 
travagance in  building  houses  and  tearing  up 
gardens,  only  to  replace  them  with  what  they 
called  English  gardens,  which,  with  their  ab- 


and  sand,  in  place  of  the  stiff  squares  and 
circles  of  Du  Cerceau's  day.  The  long  canal, 
however,  was  there  before  Louis  XIV,  and 
Le  Notre's  design,  less  important  here  than 
at  Versailles  or  Vaux,  was  probably  only 
made  in  obedience  to  the  King's  never- 
ceasing  desire  for  change. 

It  must  have  been  aggravating  to  so  simple 
and  decided  a  person  as  Le  Notre  to  be  obliged 
to  alter  and  continually  remodel  his  plans. 
In  almost  every  account  of  a  walk  taken 
by  the  King  in  any  one  of  his  many  gardens 


An  allce  with  Hermes,  Versailles. 


we  are  told  that  he  admired  certain  changes 
which  had  been  made  by  his  orders  since  his 
last  visit.  No  sooner  was  a  grove  designed 
and  finished  than  a  new  fountain  would  be 
placed  in  it,  or  the  whole  thing  levelled  and 
a  fresh  start  made.  The  loss  of  many  charm- 
ing parts  of  the  gardens  of  Versailles  is  due  to 


this  capricious  spirit  of  the  "Grand  Mo- 
narque,"  who,  for  example,  tore  down  the 
grotto  of  Thetis,  the  masterpiece  of  Pierre  de 
Francine,  and  also  destroyed  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  all  the  garden  fountains 
called  by  the  unattractive  name  of  The 
Swamp.     Many  writers  of  the  day  reiterate 
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that  the  King  could  only  be  interested  in  a 
place  as  long  as  there  were  changes  or  new 
work  being  done.  The  King,  after  a  visit  to 
the  Trianon  de  Porcelaine,  said  that  he  found 
the  place  more  beautiful  than  ever,  which 
Dar..  ^au  says  was  always  a  bad  sign,  and  a 


the  Seine,  planted  the  great  central  avenue, 
which  was.  later  continued  into  the  present 
Chanxps  Elysees,  and  put  in  the  two  foun- 
tains with  their  high  single  jets  of  water, 
which  are  still  the  delight  of  small  children, 
who  sail  boats  in  their  large  basins.     The 


A  small  bosquet,  Fontainebleau. 


little  later  this  charming  house  with  its  gar- 
dens had  to  make  room  for  the  present 
Grand  Trianon,  designed  by  Mansart  and 
Le  Notre,  and  built  at  a  fantastic  cost.  The 
Petit  Trianon  was,  of  course,  not  built  till 
later,  and  the  Hameau  not  long  before  the 
Revolution. 

The  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  in  their  pres- 
ent form  are  also  due  to  Le  Notre.  He  made 
the  terrace  of  the  Cours  la  Reine  overlooking 


parterres  which  were  close  to  the  palace 
have  vanished,  and  in  their  place  are  now 
gay  flower-beds  and  little  grass-plots. 

St.  Cloud  has  suffered  much;  the  palace 
has  been  pulled  down,  and  nothing  remains 
of  its  elaborate  gardens  and  water- works  ex- 
cept the  Grande  Cascade;  while  the  park, 
with  its  straight  avenues,  is  a  desolate  place, 
though  filled  every  Sunday  in  warm  weather 
with  the  people  of  Paris.     St.  Germain  still 


The  Grand  Trianon  from  the  Bassin  du  Miroir. 


has  its  great  lime-planted  terrace,  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  Seine,  and,  impressive  as  it  is  from  its 
size  alone,  it  is  made  even  more  effective  by 
a  break  and  slight  change  of  angle  toward 
the  middle  of  its  tremendous  length. 

The  familiar  names  of  Sceaux,  Meudon, 
Marly,  and  Clagnynow  attest  only  stand  for 
a  few  mounds  in  the  earth  where  the  palaces 
used  to  be,  a  few  depressions  which  show 
the  old  fountain  basins,  and  here  and  there 
the  remnants  of  the  old  groves,  now  grown 
to  be  great  trees  whose  roots  wind  about  the 
crumbling  terrace  walls.  But  ruined  as 
these  gardens  are,  Le  Notre  has  still  left 
enough  for  us  to  realize  his  great  ideas.  He 
found  gardens  still  Gothic  in  character  and 


keeping  more  or  less  of  the  confined  quality 
of  the  monastic  and  feudal  enclosures  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  he  left  them  splendidly  pro- 
portioned open  spaces,  architecturally  con- 
nected with  the  palaces  of  his  fellow-artists. 
His  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
great  architects  of  his  time,  as  he  understood 
the  art  of  ''emplacement,"  or  setting  of  a 
house,  and  had  an  unfailing  instinct  for  the 
surroundings  needed  for  large  buildings. 

We  should  now  be  impatient  of  a  garden 
of  iron  filings  and  brick-dust,  but  in  his  day 
the  parterre  fleuriste,  the  forerunner  of  our 
flower-garden,  was  commonly  hidden  away 
in  some  inconspicuous  place  as  a  cutting 
garden  is  now,  and  probably  for  the  same 
reason.     The  King  was  fond  of  having  fresh 
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flowers  on  his  dining-table,  and  often  visited 
the  parterre  fleuriste,  which  was  part  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  where  he  chose  the  flowers 
he  wished  to  use,  and  commented  on  the 
training  of  the  espaHered  fruit  under  De  la 
Quintinye's  care.  There  were  several  rea- 
sons for  the  banishment  of  flowers  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  palaces.  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  nothing  like  the 
amount  of  glass  for  starting  seeds  and  cut- 
tings which  we  now  have;  nor  were  there 
great  nursery  gardens  like  our  modern  ones, 
where  we  can  order  a  hundred  thousand 
bulbs  or  seedlings  with  no  more  uncertain- 
ty about  their  delivery  than  if  we  wanted 
fifty.  In  old  times  collectors  had  to  be 
sent  to  the  places  where  the  bulbs  grew 
naturally,  thence  to  dispatch  them  to  the 
gardens.  Neither  was  there  anything  like 
our  variety  of  flowers  to  choose  from,  as 
the  old-fashioned  kinds  about  which  we 
hear  so  much  were,  in  most  cases,  the  small 
and  dull-colored  ancestors  of  our  hardy 
perennials,  for  in  those  happy  days  the 
accursed  race  of  bedding  plants  had  not  yet 
appeared.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  coun- 
try chateaux  were  inhabited  or  had  to  be 
habitable  all  the  year,  made  it  necessary  to 
use  the  unchanging  colors  of  the  parterre  de 
broderie  close  to  the  house,  rather  than  a 


flower-garden  which  the  winter  frosts  would 
have  made  unspeakably  dreary. 

Although  Le  Notre's  life  was  a  long  and  a 
busy  one,  he  could  not  possibly  have  de- 
signed all  the  gardens  with  which  his  name 
is  now  associated,  more  or  less  correctly. 
The  list  is  an  astounding  one.  ranging  as  it 
does  from  Aranjuez  and  La  Granja  in  Spain 
to  Wilhelmshohe  and  Oranienbourg  in  Ger- 
many; from  the  Villas  Albani  and  Pamphili 
in  Rome  to  Hampton  Court  and  Kensington 
Gardens  in  England.  But  directly  or  in- 
directly he  is  responsible  for  the  spirit  of  all 
these  designs,  as  he  created  a  school  of  out- 
door art,  which,  modified  and  adapted  to 
suit  various  conditions  and  climates,  spread 
over  the  civilized  world,  and  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  landscape  art  of  to-day.  It 
was  he  who  first  released  gardens  from  their 
mediaeval  swaddling  clothes,  widened  their 
narrow  borders,  did  away  with  their  childish 
decorations  of  fantastically  clipped  trees,  and 
made  them  instead  dignified  parts  of  a  splen- 
did whole.  To  some  people  his  gardens  do 
not  now  seem  attractive,  on  account  of  what 
is  called  their  severity  and  coldness,  but  we 
must  remember  that  they  were  entirely  appro- 
priate to  the  places  for  which  they  were 
designed,  and  perfectly  fitted  for  their  uses, 
and  are  consequently  artistically  admirable. 


A  bosquet  at  Trianon. — Moonlight. 


RE  P  RI EVE  D 

By   Katharine   Holland    Brown 


Illustrations  by  Walter  Appleton   Clark 


ITHOUT,  the  March  storm 
eddied  and  beat,  with  rock- 
ing clamor  of  bitter  wind 
and  freezing  wash  of  rain. 
Within,  the  low  crimson- 
walled  gallery  with  its  blaz- 
ing hearth,  its  shaded  lights,  its  broad  low 
leathern  chairs,  worn  each  into  a  sheath  of 
ease,  seemed  a  fastness  of  peace  after  the 
fretting  bluster  outside.  Yet  for  all  its  coax- 
ing comfort,  there  were  not  a  dozen  people 
in  the  room.  And  there  had  not  been  a 
score  on  any  day  since  Prescott's  little  ex- 
hibit had  opened. 

It  had  stormed  every  hour  since  the 
morning  the  pictures  were  hung,  Prescott 
thought  to  himself.  He  was  sorry  that  it 
was  so.  One  could  not  expect  people  to 
brave  such  weather  for  the  sake  of  viewing 
a  handful  of  sketches  like  these.  Besides, 
there  were  so  many  other  things  going  on, 
he  told  himself  patiently.  Perhaps  he  had 
been  injudicious  in  accepting  the  club's 
invitation  to  use  the  gallery  at  this  gayest  of 
gay  seasons.  What  with  the  theatres,  now 
at  the  height  of  their  short  Easter  carnival, 
the  endless  balls  and  dinners  and  coaching 
trips,  the  score  of  great  weddings — surely  it 
was  no  wonder  that  his  slender  offering  had 
gone  overlooked.  People  had  been  very 
generous  as  it  was,  he  went  on  determinedly. 
Three  out  of  the  fifty  pictures  had  sold; 
not  at  an  overwhelming  price,  it  is  true; 
but  the  fact  of  their  selling  at  all  proved 
that  they  made  their  appeal.  It  was  rather 
odd,  though,  that  Winters,  his  old  college 
mate,  who  had  bought  two  of  the  three, 
should  not  have  been  able  to  come  in  for  a 
look  at  the  paintings  since  his  one  glimpse 
on  the  first  morning.  He  had  hurried  in  on 
his  way  down-town,  glanced  through  the 
right-hand  alcove,  a  group  of  Cape  Cod 
water-colors,  seized  upon  the  two  nearest 
with  the  brief  command,  ^'Mind  you  don't 
dare  sell  'em  over  again!"  and  plunged 
away.  His  check  had  followed  a  day  later. 
It  was  not  a  small  check;  Prescott  thought, 
vaguely,  that  it  would  cover  the  summer  in 
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Maine  for  Selina  and  himself,  with  per- 
haps a  little  to  spare.  It  was  a  pity  that 
Winters  was  always  so  rushed — too  rushed 
to  take  any  real  pleasure  in  life.  A  great 
fortune  was  surely  a  magnificent  thing;  but 
if  its  mighty  bulk  thrust  itself  between  life 
and  all  the  worthier  things  of  fife — books, 
music,  art — art,  above  all — of  what  avail? 

He  paced  slowly  about  the  wide  shadowy 
room,  his  long  wrinkled  delicate  hands 
clasped  behind  him,  his  gray  head  bent. 
The  gallery  had  never  looked  quite  so  well, 
he  said  to  himself,  with  a  gratification  that 
held,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  a  barb 
of  doubt.  It  was  a  stately  old  room  always, 
its  dull  hues  of  carven  wood,  of  faded 
velvet,  of  dim  warm  tarnished  gold,  made 
an  inimitable  frame  for  the  frail  vanishing 
frost-work  of  his  art.  To-day  it  owned  the 
added  grace  of  flowers;  for  Mrs.  Winters 
had  sent  him  a  carriage-load  from  her  home 
green-houses  that  morning.  Narcissus, 
swaying  ghost-white  on  their  tender  stalks; 
lilies  of  the  valley,  the  very  breath  of  girl- 
hood; and  in  a  dusk  corner  a  great  opal- 
escent bowl  of  tulips,  flame-red,  the  lovely 
fires  of  spring. 

Against  the  tapestry  of  this  atmosphere 
his  pictures  shone  out,  little  stars.  There 
was  the  Cape  Cod  group,  a  sheaf  of  airy 
fancies;  a  tawny  sweep  of  autumn  marsh, 
beneath  a  sky  all  fiercely  blue;  a  gray  fog 
dawn,  soft  and  chill,  lifting,  falling,  asa  cere- 
cloth blown;  sunset  from  a  lonely  pier,  a 
wide  sky  barred  and  dappled  with  flakes  of 
gold,  one  white  moth  wing  of  a  sail  adrift  on 
a  golden  sea. 

Across  in  the  opposite  alcove  hung  the 
studies  he  had  made  in  the  Riviera,  that 
one  unforgettable  year  of  his  joy;  a  walled 
garden,  overgrown  with  ancient  vines,  rust- 
red;  a  noble  terrace,  sloping  to  the  sea;  a 
fountain,  antique,  despoiled,  its  forsaken 
nymph  lifting  white  pleading  arms  against 
the  ilex  gloom. 

And  between,  grouped  with  cunning  judg- 
ment on  the  dim  velvet  wall,  were  ranked 
some  twoscore  canvases  which  he  held  full 
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as  dear;  although,  even  to  his  childhke  vis- 
ion, they  hardly  equalled  the  treasures  in 
the  alcove.  They  were  all  landscapes,  tiny 
for  the  most  part, 
soft  and  undeter- 
mined in  coloring, 
yet  truthful  with  a 
truthfulness  that  all 
but  irked  while  it 
pleased.  One  felt 
that  not  a  shade,  not 
a  tint,  had  been  for- 
gotten, even  to  the 
shadow  of  a  flying 
bird,  the  silver  of  a 
beech-twig.  Every 
feature  was  as  cata- 
logued, every  look 
was  set  down  irre- 
vocably. Nature 
had  sat  to  him  for 
her  portrait,  indeed ; 
and  he  had  been  a 
loving,  conscien- 
tious artist.  Con- 
scientious— but  not 
discerning.  For 
past  his  accurate 
hills,  his  flawless 
sea,  there  lurked  no 
mystery;  there 
shone  no  Gleam. 

Yet,  mercifully, 
to  his  own  eyes  the 
message  glowed  out 
on  every  canvas, 
keen  and  clear.  For 
all  his  youth  lay 
written  fair  upon 
them.  Its  fears  and 
joys,  its  calling 
promises;  its  lone 
wistful  dream. 


"Pardon.  Can 
you  tell  me  whether 
this  is  the  last  day 
of  the  exhibit?" 

He  turned  to  face 
a  young  woman, 
pencil  and  list  in 
hand.  She  met  his 
gentle  elderly  cour- 
tesy with  a  quick  brightening  of  her  tired 
young  face  and  an  instmctive  softening  of 
her  business-like  voice. 


Pardon,      Can  you 
the  last  day  o 


"Yes.  It closesat six," heanswered, aware 
that  she  did  not  know  him  for  the  artist,  and 
dimly  irritated  that  this  was  so.     "This  is 

your  first  look  at 
them?"  he  added, 
by  way  of  rounding 
out  his  sentence. 

"My  one  chance," 
she  replied,  with  a 
gracious  little  smile. 
She  turned  away, 
drawing  a  note- 
book from  her 
furred  sleeve,  and 
began  making  rapid 
entries.  A  shade  of 
disappointment 
crossed  Prescott's 
face  as  he  looked 
after  her,  A  report- 
er, then;  at  best,  an 
art  critic,  here  be- 
cause her  assign- 
ment demanded  it. 
Yet  she  had  looked 
interested. 

A  party  of  three, 
a  woman  and  two 
men,  came  through 
the  broad  arch  and 
circled  the  gallery 
rapidly  from  group 
to  group,  talking  in 
undertones.  Pres- 
cott  sat  down  in  a 
dusk  corner  of  the 
alcove,  behind  a 
screen  of  palms,  and 
rested  his  head  on 
his  hands.  It  came 
to  him  suddenly 
that  the  tension  of 
the  past  week  had 
been  great,  and  that 
he  was  very  tired. 
So  tired  that  when 
the  three  crossed 
over  and  stood  di- 
rectly in  front  of 
his  palm-screen  it 
did  not  occur  to 
him  to  make  him- 
self known. 
"How  old  did  you  say  he  was,  Ned?" 
The  woman  leaned  forward,  straining  her 
handsome  near-sighted  eyes  to  see  the  bit  of 
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tell  me  whether  this  is 
f  the  exhibit  ?  " 
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lonely  sunset,  Prescott's  treasure  of  treas- 
ures. 

"Really,  Ella,  I  don't  know.  Rising 
sixty — oh,  sixty-five,  anyway,"  answered 
the  elder  of  the  two.  He  was  florid,  heavily 
built;  his  deep  voice  struck  a  kindly,  mel- 
lowed note.  "He  was  teaching  Latin  at 
And  over  when  I  was  a  soph  there;  he  can't 
be  more  than  eight  or  ten  years  older  than  I 
am,  though.  Teach  ?  On  my  word,  that 
fellow  was  a  wonder,  a  miracle!  He  could 
shake  up  every  dry  bone  in  Rome,  and  hang 
flesh  and  blood  and  togas  on  them  while 
you  waited.  He  could  make  Caesar  en- 
chantment; he  could  make  prose  exercises 
a  joy — think  of  it,  Latin  prose!  They  say 
the  great  artist  is  born  once  in  a  generation ; 
but  the  great  teacher  comes  once  in  a  cen- 
tury, and  he  was  the  man.  Think  of  it  I 
And  then— this!" 

"What  a  pity!"  sighed  the  woman,  peer- 
ing down  at  her  list. 

"Whatever  made  him  take  it  up?" 
queried  the  second  man. 

"The  Lord  knows,"  said  the  other,  easily. 
"He  always  was  a  poetical  chap;  wild  over 
anything  that  pretended  to  be  scenery.  He 
was  forever  taking  us  off  on  sketching  tours, 
and  he  spent  every  minute  of  his  vacations 
down  at  the  art  school,  they  said.  He  drew 
rather  well  then;  quite  as  well  as  he  does 
now — better,  maybe.  •  I  had  a  little  scrap 
of  a  hillside  he  sketched  for  me  hung  in  my 
study  for  years,  but  it  disappeared  one 
moving-time,  and  never  turned  up.  It  was 
quite  up  to  the  level  of  anything  here." 

"What  a  pity!"  sighed  the  woman  once 
more.  She  put  out  her  hands  with  a  curious 
gesture,  as  if  she  thrust  aside  some  weary- 
ing, irremediable  regret. 

"What  a  wicked  waste,  I  should  say  I" 
said  the  younger  man.  "I've  heard  that 
before  about  his  teaching.  And  they  say 
that  his  moral  hold  on  his  boys  was  quite  as 
wonderful." 

"Wonderful  is  just  the  word  for  it,"  said 
the  other.  "His  being  a  good  teacher  was 
the  least  part.  But  as  a  man — on  my  word 
he  was  one  of  "  these  Thy  saints."  He  was 
a  white  flame.  It's  been  fortv  vears  since 
I've  seen  him,  but  I  don't  believe  I  could 
face  him  now  if  I  had  a  smuttv  thing  on  mv 
hands.  He  was  a  world-leader,  I  tell  vou 
— or  might  have  been.  And  to  think  it  has 
come  to  this!" 

"They  aren't  so  bad,"  yawned  the  other. 


"They  aren't  bad  at  all,"  the  kind,  in- 
exorable voice  went  on.  "But  there's 
nothing  in  them.  He's  done  his  sincere 
monotonous  best;  but  he  had  neither  genius 
nor  experience  to  back  him.  I  don't  know 
anything  of  his  life  now,  but  I'm  willing  to 
wager  he's  the  same  big  guileless  child  who 
used  to  stand  up  and  cheer  us  on  to  victory 
against  the  Helvetii  and  the  Averni  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  unpronounceable  heathen. 
His  message  is  a  child's  message.  He's 
never  seen  temptation,  let  alone  conquered 
it.  What  sort  of  a  lift  can  he  give  us  poor 
devils  who  are  down  in  the  ruck  all  our 
days?" 

"Don't,"  said  his  wife  slowly.  "They're 
beautiful,  anyway.  The  coloring  in  that 
sunset  is  exquisite." 

"  So  is  the  coloring  in  your  hat  trimming," 
retorted  her  husband,  with  a  shrug.  "Come 
on,  both  of  you.  We'll  be  late  to  dinner 
now,  as  it  is.  Your  fur  ?  You  left  it  down- 
stairs, dear.  Careful  of  that  rug!  I  can't 
see  why  they  can't  keep  the  place  better 


lighted." 


I'm 


"It's  time  to  close  the  gaflery,  sir. 
sorry  to  disturb  you " 

' '  All  right,  Marcus. "  Prescott  got  to  his 
feet  unsteadily.  The  gallery  was  certainly 
very  cold.  His  narrow  old  shoulders 
trembled;  his  hands  were  so  numb  that  he 
could  scarcely  shut  them. 

"If  you  can  wait  a  few  minutes  longer, 
I'll  take  some  of  them  down  and  carry  them 
home,"  he  said  to  the  servant.  He  turned 
and  began  unfastening  the  clamp  which 
supported  the  sunset  view. 

The  man  assisted  him  in  deferential 
silence.  It  was  not  until  the  waUs  were 
stripped  and  the  heavy  portfolio  packed  to 
bursting  that  he  spoke  again. 

"Thank  you,  Marcus.  No,  I  do  not 
want  a  cab.     I  think  I'd  rather  walk." 

"What  about  the  flowers,  sir?" 

' '  The  flowers  ?  "  Prescott  repeated  absent- 
ly. "What  flowers?  Mrs.  Winters?  Oh, 
send  them  to — to  the  hospital,  please.  That 
will  be  best.     Good-night." 

He  groped  down  the  shallow  stone  stair- 
case and  out  into  the  wet,  dark  street.  The 
wind  had  fallen,  but  a  pelting  sleet  stung  his 
face  and  chilled  him  to  the  bone.  He 
crossed  the  blaze  of  the  avenue  blindly;  he 
was  walking  toward  his  home  by  witless 
instinct,  for  the  one  impulse  that  moved 


"  The  coloring  in  that  sunset  is  exquisite." — Page  54. 


him  was  the  pitiful  animal  craving  to  escape, 
to  hide  himself  away  with  his  crushed  soul. 
Fourth  Avenue  was  thronged  with  a 
hurrying  crowd,  homeward  bound.  As  he 
started  to  cross  a  policeman  caught  his 
shoulder  and  jerked  him  sharply  up  on  the 
curb.  Down  the  avenue  came  the  wild 
siren  scream  of  the  fire-engine,  the  clang  of 
thundering  wheels.  The  crowd  fell  back 
to  the  sidewalk.  A  woman's  voice  cried  out 
sharply,  then  was  still.  The  engine  wheels 
had  caught  in  the  car-track:  the  great  ma- 
chine swerved  sidewise,  then  crashed  over. 


throwing  horses  and  men  into  one  strug- 
gling heap. 

There  was  a  groan  of  horrified  pity,  a 
quick  surge  of  the  crowd  to  see.  Prescott 
dragged  himself  free  of  the  mob,  and 
stumbled  back  to  the  nearest  doorway, 
dizzy  and  sick.  A  woman  stood  there, 
steadying  herself  against  the  iron  grating; 
the  electric  light  flared  full  in  her  face,  A 
half-smile  of  recognition  flickered  on  her 
white  lips  as  she  looked  up;  Prescott  knew 
her  in  a  moment  for  the  young  reporter  at 
his  exhibit.     He  lifted  his  hat. 
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Drawn  by  Walter  Appletoti  Clark. 

He  stood  looking  down  at  the  sunset  study. — Page  57. 
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* '  May  I  serve  you  in  any  way  ?  It  was — 
distressing,"  he  said,  with  stiff,  gentle 
sympathy.    ''  If  you  will  take  my  arm " 

"I'll  be  all  right,  in  a  moment.     But  if 

you  are  walking  downtown  anyway " 

She  drew  herself  up,  and  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  fell  into  step  beside  him. 

Neither  spoke  again  till  they  had  gone 
some  distance.  Finally  the  girl  began  to 
talk,  after  a  shy,  decorous  fashion,  as  if  she 
felt  that  the  conventionaHties  demanded 
speech.  Prescott  did  not  hear  her.  An- 
other woman's  voice  rang  in  his  ears,  piti- 
less, piercing,  like  clamorous  bells.  ''  What 
a— pity!"     "What  a— pity!" 

"  Aday  hke  to-day  isn't  so  bad,"  heheard 
at  last.  And  slowly  it  came  to  him  that  the 
girl,  in  a  childish  outburst  of  mingled 
weariness  and  frankness,  drawn  on,  per- 
haps, by  some  absent  remark  from  him, 
was  telling  him  something  of  her  eager 
young  affairs.  "At  first  I  loathed  every  bit 
of  it;  I  hated  the  sight  of  my  note-book, 
even.  But  now  it's  all  different.  You  get 
to  feel  what  a  splendid  game  it  all  is,  even 
the  low,  sordid  side;  you  get  to  know  how 
wonderful  people  are.  After  what  I've 
seen  just  this  one  year  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
never  be  bored  again;  I  have  so  much  to 
remember." 

"Yes?"  said  Prescott  dully. 

"And  yet  it's  terrible  sometimes.  And, 
oh,  you  get  so  tired !  This  morning  I  went 
through  that  Children's  Hospital,  you 
know — the  one  they  say  has  been  so  mis- 
managed; I  was  to  see  what  I  could  see,  and 
report  on  it.  I  saw — all  I  daredl^^  There 
was  a  quivering  pause.  "Then  this  after- 
noon I  had  a  concert  and  a  lecture  and  three 
interviews;  pleasant  people,  and  gracious 
enough,  in  a  way;  but  somehow  they  just 
drained  the  life  out  of  me.  Luckily  I  had 
that  exhibit  last.  The  pictures  pulled  me 
through." 

"Pulled  you  through  ?"  echoed  the  man 
stupidly.  Her  random  words  burned  like 
dropping  acid;  he  could  have  cried  out 
under  the  slow  agony. 

"They  always  do."  The  girl  drew  a 
deep  breath,  as  if  she  drank  after  long 
thirst.  "When  you  come  down  to  it,  isn't 
that  the  ultimate  gift  ?  The  power  to  give? 
The  power  to  help  people  out,  to  lend  them 
a  hand  up  the  last  step" — her  voice  shook 
suddenly — ' '  to  keep  the  souls  alive  in  them  ? 
That  is  why  those  talents  are  laid  upon  us. 
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isn't  it?  Not  just  because  we  can  make 
things  that  are  beautiful  to  look  at — but  to 
give  courage — to  sustain 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  went  on  more  quiet- 
ly after  a  while.  "  If  I  had  my  choice  out 
of  all  the  great  things,  the  mighty  privileges, 
I  should  choose  the  right  to  know  that  I  had 
written  one  story,  painted  one  picture,  that 
had  comforted  somebody  who  needed  it. 
Something  that  had  given  a  lift  on  a  hard 
road,  as  those  pictures,  that  Httle  sunset, 
even,  did  for  me  to-day. 

"This  is  my  corner, ' '  she  added  suddenly, 
with  a  quick,  shamefaced  turn  of  voice  and 
manner  to  dignified  reserve.  "No,  it  is 
only  a  step.  Please  do  not  go  out  of  your 
way  for  me.     Thank  you.     Good-night ! " 

Prescott  walked  on  alone,  through  the 
thickening  storm.  He  turned  up  his  own 
street  mechanically,  and  into  the  shabby 
entrance.  The  hallway  seemed  of  a  sud- 
den singularly  light;  a  hot  mist  blurred  and 
glimmered  before  his  eyes. 

Selina,  his  wife,  met  him  at  the  head  of 
the  narrow  stairs,  with  a  rustle  of  silks  and 
a  clash  of  jet.  Her  gaunt,  high-featured 
face  dimmed  with  disappointment  as  he 
stepped  past  her  and  laid  the  portfolio  on 
the  table;  her  thin  sparkling  hands  were 
tremulous  with  discontent. 

' '  How  did  the  exhibit  go  to-day,  Bartram  ? 
Did  you  sell  any  more  ?  Were  there  many 
people  in?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Prescott  absently. 
He  unclasped  the  case  and  spread  the  pict- 
ures out;  beneath  the  soft  lamplight  they 
glowed  like  fathomless  gems  before  his 
eyes.  The  autumn  marsh;  the  dawn;  the 
far  sunset. 

"You  don't  know  whether  you  sold  any, 
even?    Why,  Bartram •" 

"  One  to  EUis,  and  two  to  Tom  Winters," 
said  Prescott,  recollecting  with  an  effort. 
"Tom  paid  very  well  for  them,  too.  I — 
yes,  I  believe  those  were  all  that  went  this 
time." 

"It  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  exhibit 
nowadays,"  said  his  wife,  fretfully.  "Peo- 
ple, won't  come  unless  you  fairly  beg  them 
and  even  then  they  never  buy.  I  do  wish 
you  wouldn't  try  it  again,  Bartram.  I'm 
sure  it  doesn't  pay." 

Prescott  hardly  seemed  to  hear. 

"You  can't  always  judge  of  a  matter  like 
this  from  the  standpoint  of  gain,  Selina," 
he  said  at  last.      He  stood  looking  down  at 
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the  sunset  study;  his  fingers  slid  over  the  the  sacred,  humble  rapture  of  one  who, 

painting  with  touchesfurtive,  swift,  adoring,  bhndly  giving,  learns  at  last  that  his  gift  has 

His  face,  fair  with  the  touching  fairness  of  carried   joy.     "I   really   feel — yes,    I   am 

stainless  age,  was  as  illumined :  the  ecstasy,  positive  that  it  paid.     It  was  worth  while." 


TAPS 

By   Phila   Butler   Bowman 

Across  the  lake  the  barrack's  wavering  light.    • 
The  bugle  call,  then  darkness. 
So,  good-night. 

Sleep,  with  the  wave-sound  lapping  in  your  ears, 
Sleep,  till  along  the  sky  the  dawn  appears 
And  sounds  the  reveille  at  waking  light, 
But  now,  good-night. 

Out  through  the  sally-port  the  soldiers  bear 
A  comrade  to  the  couch  that  waits  him  there, 
Its  hangings  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  alight. 
Lights  out.     Good-night. 

Across  the  grave  the  trumpeter's  last  call. 
Across  far  hearts  the  shadow  that  must  fall. 
God  grant  beyond  the  dark  they  watch  for  light. 
But  now,  good-niglit. 

Father  of  love,  we  are  thy  children  all, 
Thou  knowest  when  we  walk,  and  why  we  fall. 
Thy  love  leads  through  the  dark,  and  to  the  light. 
Then  peace,  good-night. 

Oh,  reveille — oh,  glorious  reveille. 
When  thou  shalt  break  across  the  eternal  sea 
Then  shall  we  read  the  dark — the  winter's  bhght. 
So,  trust.     Good-night. 

Across  the  quiet  lake  the  barrack's  light, 
The  trumpeter's  long  call, 

Lights  out.     Good-niglit. 


ON    GEORGES    SHOALS 


By  James  B.  Connolly 


H,  but  Dannie  Keating  was 
the  happy  man  that  night! 
Under  the  hght  of  the  win- 
ter stars  he  drew  her  to  him, 
and,  with  her  head  all  but 
resting  on  his  shoulder  and 
his  arm  about  her  waist,  they  came  down 
the  shady  side  of  the  street  together,  and 
cared  no  more  for  the  whistling  wind  than 
for  whatever  curious  eyes  might,  from  be- 
hind drawn  bhnds,  be  peeping.  "If  any- 
body's rubbering  they're  all  sore,"  said 
Dannie  when  she  protested,  and  again 
broke  the  night  air  with — he  simply  couldn't 
help  it — 

"O  sweetheart  mine,  I  love  thee, 
And  in  all  the  sky  above — see! 
No  heart  like  thine,   no  love  like  mine — 
O  sweetheart,  but  I  love  thee!" 

Oh,  but  the  blood  was  running  riot  with- 
in him.  "  Don't  I  love  you,  Katie  ?  Don't 
I?  And  don't  you?  And  don't  we  both?" 
and  in  the  shadow  of  the  steps  of  her  home 
he  drew  her  yet  closer  to  him  and  kissed 
her — kissed  her — a  thousand  times  he 
kissed  her  before  she  could  draw  a  free 
breath  again. 

"And  in  the  morning,  Katie,  I'll  be  put- 
ting out.  You  won't  see  me,  it'll  be  so 
early.  And  it'll  be  the  last  trip  in  that  old 
packet,  though  maybe  I  oughtn't  say  that 
of  her  that's  earned  a  good  bit  of  money  for 
me — earned  enough  to  pay  for  the  new  one, 
Katie — the  new  one  that'll  be  ready  for  me 
the  next  trip  in.  And  then,  Katie  dear,  we'll 
see — as  good  as  anything  of  her  length  and 
beam  out  the  port.  And  have  you  picked  a 
name  for  her  yet  ?  Yes  ?  The  Dannie  Keat- 
ing, indeed !  No,  no,  I've  a  ten  times  better 
one — and  you'd  never  guess,  I'll  bet.  And 
she'll  be  a  vessel  1  Every  cent  that  you  saved 
for  me,  dear,  went  into  her." 

"You  saved  it  yourself,  Dannie." 

"I  saved?  Lord  bless  you,  Katie,  how 
much  would  ever  I  save  if  I  hadn't  turned 
it  over  to  you  as  fast  as  I  made  it?  How 
much  did  I  save  before  I  met  you  ?  A  whole 
lot,  warn't  it  now?  Why,  girl,  the  very 
oilskins  I  used  to  wear  would  be  drawn 


against  my  next  trip.  But  it  don't  matter 
which  of  us  —  every  cent  the  pair  of  us 
have  saved  has  gone  into  her.  And  she'll 
be  a  vessel,  and  then,  if  any  man  sailing  out 
of  this  port  thinks  to  make  me  take  my 
mains'l  in: " 

"Hush,  Dannie,  don't  begin  by  being 
reckless.  And  I  wish  you  weren't  going  out 
in  the  Pantheon  again.  She's  so  old,  Dan- 
nie, and  not  the  vessel  for  a  winter  trip  to 
Georges." 

"Well,  there  is  better.  But  she's  been  a 
good  vessel  to  me,  dear,  and  that  means  to 
you,  too.  And  only  one  more  trip  and  then 
the  fast  and  the  saucy — the  handsome  Kalie 
Morrison.^^ 

He  parted  from  her  after  that,  and  from 
the  shadow  of  the  doorway  she  looked  after 
him — her  heart  jumping  and  herself  all  but 
running  after  him.  Up  the  street  she 
watched  him  swing,  so  straight  and  strong. 
Oh,  but  the  shoulders  of  him!  and  the 
spring  to  his  every  stride!  Then  she 
breathed  a  prayer  for  him  and  went  up- 
stairs and  to  her  bed. 

But  she  could  not  sleep.  All  night  long 
she  tossed,  whatever  it  was  possessed  her; 
and  in  the  dawn  she  got  up  to  watch  by  the 
window  until  he  could  come  by  on  his  way 
to  the  vessel. 

He  would  come  by,  she  knew.  He  never 
yet  failed  to  go  that  half  dozen  streets  out  of 
his  way  so  that  he  might  look  up  at  her  win- 
dow. Oh,  the  times  that  she  watched  from 
behind  the  curtains — before  she  knew  him 
well,  that  was — and  he  never  suspecting! 

And  he  came  at  last.  It  was  but  five 
o'clock  then,  and  dark — a  winter  morning. 
But  she  needed  no  hght.  Long  before  she 
could  make  out  his  figure  she  knew  his  foot- 
fall. How  lightly  he  trod  for  so  big  a  man 
— to  his  toes  at  every  stride,  as  a  strong 
man  should.  No  doubt  or  hesitation  there 
— a  man  to  go  winter  fishing  that,  and  enjoy 
every  whistling  breath  of  it.  And  he  was 
singing  now! 

"O  sweetheart  dear,  I  love  thee!" 

When  a  man  sings  a  love-song  at  five 
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On  Georges  Shoals 


o'clock   of   a   winter's   morning- 


-     She 

threw  on  her  mother's  prized  cashmere 
shawl  and  ran  down. 

'^  Dannie!" 

Across  the  street  he  leaped,  three  strides 
from  curb  to  curb  and  two  more  to  the  top 
step.  "Katie — Katie — and  this  cold  morn- 
ing!" 

"I  couldn't  let  you  go  by  without  saying 
good  luck  again,  Dannie." 

'  *  Oh ,  the  girl ! "  He  patted  her  head  and 
drew  her  to  him  till  he  felt  her  lips  making 
warm  little  circles  against  his  neck. 

"Dannie?" 

"Yes,  dear." 

' '  I  wish  you'd  stay  at  home  this  trip.  The 
Pantheon  is  old." 

"Old?  So  she  is.  Not  the  vessel  the 
Katie  '11  be — not  by  a  dozen  ratings.  But 
Lord,  Katie,  I've  been  through  too  many 
blows  in  her  for  you  to  be  worrying  now, 
dear." 

"I  know  it,  Dannie,  and  yet  I  wish  you 
weren't  going  this  trip." 

"Well,  I  wish  I  warn't  myself.  I'd  Hke 
nothing  better  than  to  be  staying  this  month 
home  and  watching  the  new  one  building — 
to  overhaul  every  plank  and  bolt  and  thread 
of  oakum  that's  put  in  her.  All  day  long 
watch  her  building  and  every  night  come 
and  tell  you  how  she  is  getting  on,  the  pair 
of  us  side  by  side  before  the  fire.  That'd 
beat  winter  fishing  on  Georges — fighting 
your  way  out  of  the  shoal  water  when  it 
comes  a  no'the-easter  and  chopping  ice  off 
her  to  keep  her  afloat  when  it  comes  a  no'- 
wester.  Yes,  dear,  it  cert'nly  would  be  a 
comfort — home  here  with  you  and  watching 
the  Katie  building.  But  we  can't  both  have 
comfort,  dear.  You  to  home  and  me  to  sea 
we'll  have  to  be  for  many  years  yet,  dear. 
I'll  go  out  this  trip  as  I  went  out  a  hundred 
of  others  before.  When  I'm  back — why, 
'twill  be  worth  the  trip,  dear — that  coming 
back  to  you." 

"I'll  be  at  the  dock  this  time,  Dannie." 

''Then  the  old  Pantheon  won't  be  too 
close  to  the  slip  before  somebody'U  be  mak- 
ing a  flying  leap  for  the  cap-log.  There, 
there,  dear,  this  one  trip,  and  then  it'll  be 
Mrs.  Dannie  Keating  and  a  month  ashore — 
hah,  what!  There's  the  girl.  But  God  bless 
you , dear,  and  keep  you  till  I'm  home  again. " 

"Good  luck,  Dannie.  There,  but  Oh 
Dannie?" 

''Yes?'* 


"  Don't  go  yet — just  a  minute  more, 
dear." 

He  patted  her  cheek  and  dried  her  eyes, 
and  when  she  wouldn't  stop  sobbing,  he  un- 
buttoned his  coat  and  made  her  rest  her  head 
on  his  breast.  Her  ear  against  the  blue 
fl^annel  shirt,  she  could  feel  his  heart.  And 
it  was  a  heart — like  all  of  himself,  full  of 
strength.  A  cold  winter's  morning  it  was, 
but  here  all  afire.  He  was  right — it  would 
be  a  storm  indeed  when  he  went  under. 
And  yet^she  could  not  help  it — she  broke 
into  sobbing  again. 

"What's  it  now?" 

"Oh  Dannie,  last  night  after  I  left  you  I 
heard  my  father  telling  that  another  vessel 
had  been  given  up  for  lost .  Did  you  know  ?  " 

"I've  heard,  dear." 

"And  you  never  told  me.  You  tell  me 
the  danger  is  small " 

"And  'tis  small,  dear.  Sea  room  and 
sound  gear,  and  a  good  vessel  will  live  for- 
ever. Of  course,  accidents  will  happen — 
sometimes  something  parting  at  the  wrong 
time,  or  being  run  down  by  a  steamer  in  the 
fog — which  was  what  happened,  I  don't 
doubt,  to  the  Tempest.^^ 

"Well,  whether  she  was  run  down  by  a 
steamer  or  caught  in  the  shoals  or  found- 
ered in  the  heavy  seas,  isn't  it  all  the  same 
to  the  wives  and  children  of  the  TempesVs 
crew  ?  Think  of  young  Captain  Rush's  wife. 
What  an  awful  thing  for  her,  Dannie!" 

"I  know,  dear,  I  know.  But  hush  now 
— that's  the  girl.  Arid  don't  worry  for  me. 
Though  they  come  masthead  high  and  toss 
us  like  wx're  a  pine  chip,  I've  only  to  think 
of  you,  Katie,  here  in  the  doorway  looking 
down  the  street  after  me — and  last  look  for 
me  before  I  turn  the  corner.  Only  to  think 
of  that  and  I'll  laugh — laugh  out  loud  at 
them.  'Come  on,  you  green-backed  dev- 
ils,'I'll  say.  'Come on!  You'd  overpower 
us,  would  you?  Higher  yet,  high  as  the 
clouds  if  you  want,  and  the  Pantheon  she'll 
ride  you  down.'  And  she  will,  too,  Katie 
— the  old  Pantheon^s  a  wonder  hove-to. 
Yes,  Katie,  only  last  trip  I  hollered  hke  that 
to  'em  one  night  and " 

"Oh,  but  you  mustn't,  Dannie — it's  like 
boasting." 

"Boasting?  No,  but  seamanship,  girl 
— seamanship.  It's  knowing,  not  guess- 
ing—  knowing  how  to  handle  her.  Just 
sail  enough  and  wheel  enough  and  your 
wake  setting  so's  to  break  the  backs  of  them 
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afore  they  can  come  aboard  with  their  shoul- 
ders hunched  up,  spitting  foam  and  roar- 
ing warnings — green-eyed  Hke.  'Tis  they 
boast  and  threaten,  not  me.  And  if  'tis 
to  an  anchor " 

"Well,  dear,  don't  talk  that  way  again. 
And  go  now,  while  I'm  strong  to  let  you. 
Good  luck,  Dannie,  and  don't  forget " 

"Forget  what,  Katie?" 

"You  know  what." 

"Oh,  well,  tell  me  just  the  same — don't 
forget  what  ?  "  And  he  laughed  in  advance 
tohearhersayit.  And  she  whispered  it,  and 
he  came  nigh  to  crushing  her  as  he  heard. 

"And  don't  I  love  you,  too,  Katie  ?  " 

"I  know  it,  Dannie — only  with  me,  if 
you  don't  come  back  I  can  never  love  any- 
body else  again — never,  never,  never — I 
love  you,  Dannie." 

"And  do  I  love  you,  Katie ?  Do  I ?  Do 
I  catch  my  breath  and  walk  the  deck  on  the 
long  black  winter  nights  because  I  can't 
sleep — driving  and  fighting,  days  and 
nights.  Tired  out  I  ought  to  be,  but  no 
more  tired  than  the  roaring  sea  itself. 
Thinking  of  you,  Katie,  thinking  of  you. 
But  I'm  off  now,  dear,  and  don't  forget — 
No  need  to  say  what,  is  there  ?  But  tell  it 
again?  And  sure  I  will,  dear.  Whisper" 
—  and  he  retold  it  softly  in  her  ear.  And 
she,  loving  to  love,  loving  to  be  loved,  could 
not  see  to  let  him  go  for  another  while. 
"And  will  I  come  home  again?  Will  I? 
Did  I  come  a  hundred  times  before  ?  Or 
was  it  my  ghost?  Aye,  a  healthy  ghost. 
But  say  a  prayer  for  me  just  the  same. 
Though  what's  to  be  is  to  be.  God  bless 
you,  Katie  dear!     Good-by." 

There  was  every  promise  of  a  wild  night, 
and  a  wicked  place  to  be  on  a  bad  night  is 
Georges  Bank  in  shoal  water.  To  the  west- 
ward, barring  escape  to  deep  water  and 
good  sea  room  when  the  northeaster  blows, 
is  a  ridge  of  sand  with  no  more  than  twelve 
feet  of  water.  Over  that  the  lightest 
draught  vessel  of  the  Gloucester  fleet  w^ould 
not  have  bumped  on  a  calm  June  day.  So 
shoal  was  it  and  so  heavy  the  seas  in  there 
that  vessels  have  been  known  to  pitch  head 
first  into  bottom  at  times;  their  bow- 
sprits have  been  found  so  stuck  in  the  sand 
by  fishermen  who  dared  to  cut  close  in  on 
summer  days.  A  vessel  striking  there  was 
much  worse  off  than  if  she  struck  in  on  a 
bare  beach  of  the  mainland,  because  while 


in  either  case  she  was  sure  to  be  battered  to 
pieces,  out  there  on  Georges  was  no  escape 
for  the  crew. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  very  heavy  weather 
a  vessel  would  hardly  five  to  strike  the  clear 
beach.  She  would  be  smothered  long  be- 
fore that.  In  ten  fathoms  of  water,  say, 
with  a  big  sea  and  strong  tide  running,  there 
were  rip  waters  to  send  the  foam  mast-high, 
to  catch  the  vessel  up  and  spin  her  about 
as  if  she  were  a  top  such  as  boys  whip 
around  in  spring  time.  Small  wonder  fish- 
ermen dread  shoal  water  on  Georges  in  a 
breeze;  small  wonder  that  the  smart  trawl- 
ers hustle  dories  in  and  bear  off  in  a  hurry 
when  they  find  themselves  in  less  than 
twenty-five  fathoms  and  a  breeze  making, 
small  wonder  that  even  the  hand-liners  quite 
often  jeopardize  their  chances  for  a  good 
trip  and  up  anchor  and  away  when  it  looks 
too  bad. 

But  there  is  not  always  time  to  get  away. 
Sometimes  the  storm  makes  too  suddenly. 
One  might  say  that  expert  fishermen,  above 
all  others,  should  be  quick  to  foresee  a  com- 
ing storm.  They  are  quick  enough.  Lord 
knows — years  of  perilous  observation  have 
made  them  so.  But  there  are  those  who 
won't  leave,  come  how  it  will.  Every  com- 
ing storm  does  not  mean  that  the  one  terri- 
ble storm  of  years  is  at  hand ;  and  when  it 
is  so  difficult  to  get  back  to  just  the  right 
spot  after  a  storm  has  scattered  the  fleet, 
why  let  go  for  what  is  only  probability,  not 
a  certainty,  of  disaster — especially  when 
one  is  on  a  good  spot.  It  is  only  one  storm 
in  a  dozen  years  when  good  seamanship, 
fisherman's  instinct,  sound  gear,  and  an 
able  craft  do  not  avail.  And  what  real 
fisherman  would  not  risk  the  one  storm  in 
ten  years?  This  is  how  they  put  it,  and 
therein  have  some  of  them  come  to  be  lost. 

This  was  a  case  of  sudden  storm  and 
everybody  aware  that  it  was  to  be  a  wild 
night;  but  such  fishing  as  they  had  been 
having  that  day  was  too  tempting  to  leave. 
Certainly  aboard  the  Pantheon  they  had  no 
notion  of  leaving  it.  They  only  knocked 
off  for  the  night  when  the  tide  got  altogether 
too  strong  for  them.  With  sixty  fathoms  of 
line  in  twenty-five  fathoms  of  water  their  ten- 
pound  leads  struck  bottom  only  twice  before 
they  came  swirling  to  the  surface  again. 

John  Gould  was  the  last  to  haul  in  his  line. 
"You  don't  often  see  the  tide  any  stronger 
than  this,"  he  observed  to  his  skipper. 
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''That's  a  fact,  John,  you  don't,"  an- 
swered Dannie,  in  unison  with  John  half 
turning  a  shoulder  and  ducking  his  head  to 
the  drenching  sea  that  was  coming  aboard. 
''And  some  of  the  fleet's  taking  notice,  too. 
There's  old  Marks  and  Artie  Deavitt  and 
McKinnon  and  Matt  Leahy  giving  her  more 
string.  That's  what  they  think  of  it  already. 
M-m — Lord,  smell  that  breeze  1 "  He  took 
another  look  about.  ' '  Better  have  another 
look  for'ard,  John,  there,  and  see  she's  not 
chafing  that  hawser  off.  All  right  ?  That's 
good." 

A  moment  more  and  he  shook  his  head, 
and  five  minutes  later  called  all  hands. 
"Might's  well  give  her  a  Httle  more  string, 
fellows.  Didn't  intend  to  give  it  to  her  so 
soon,  but  this  lad  up  to  wind'ard,  I  see  he's 
giving  her  some  more,  and  we'll  have  to  put 
out  more  or  he'll  be  on  top  of  us.  I  callate 
he's  got  half  a  mile  of  hawser  out  now.  A 
man  that  figures  on  getting  worried  so  soon 
ought  to  keep  off  by  himself  somewhere." 

That  was  at  eight  o'clock,  with  the  tide 
racing  toward  the  shoals  before  a  fifty-mile 
northeaster.  There  was  not  a  great  deal 
of  sea  by  then.  There  never  is  when  tide 
and  wind  run  together  and  it  is  the  first  of 
a  breeze;   but  when  that  tide  turns! 

"Yes,  sir,  when  this  tide  turns — if  any- 
body wants  to  see  something  superfine  in 
the  way  of  tide-rips,  right  here'll  be  the 
place,"  remarked  the  skipper,  and,  seeing 
that  the  extra  length  of  hawser  was  paid 
out,  dropped  below  for  a  mug-up.  "There's 
no  telling  when  we'll  get  a  chance  again  for 
a  cup  of  coffee,"  he  said.  "It'll  be  a  long 
night,  I'm  thinking.  But  what'll  that  mess 
be,  cook,  when  it's  done  cooking?" 

"Tapioca  puddin',  skipper." 

"That's  good."  He  helped  himself  to  a 
mug  of  coffee,  saying  no  further  word,  bare- 
ly giving  ear  to  John  Gould,  a  miraculous 
man,  who  had  survived  thirty-five  winters 
on  Georges,  and  was  still  rugged  as  oak. 

' '  When  our  old  cook  used  to  make  tapioca 
puddin',  'twas  a  sure  sign  of  heavy  weather 
coming,  warn't  it,  skipper?" 

The  skipper  barely  incHnedhis  head,  and 
John  turned  to  his  less  preoccupied  mates. 
"That  last  big  breeze — let's  see.  Yes,  ten 
years  ago  this  month.  I'll  never  forget  that 
gale.  Nobody  will,  I  callate,  that  was  out 
that  night.  The  skipper  here  was  in  this 
same  vessel — she  was  twenty  year  old  then, 
though  only  the  skipper's  second  year  as 


skipper  in  her.  The  glass  was  down  that 
afternoon,  I  mind,  but  the  sea  smooth — 
that  is,  for  that  time  o'  year.  But  by  ten 
that  night!  Lord,  what  a  night  that  was! 
Wind !  and  sea !  Forty  vessels  and  five  hun- 
dred men  in  the  hand-linin'  fleet  that  night 
and  every  third  man  and  vessel  gone  by  the 
mornin'.  God,  how  they  did  smash  into 
each  other!  And  their  spars — like  fallin' 
trees  when  they'd  come  together  in  the 
dark." 

John  passed  from  narrative  to  reflection. 
"Some  widows  made  that  night,  warn't 
there,  skipper?" 

"Aye,  John — and  some  maids  widowed." 
The  skipper  did  not  even  smile  at  his  own 
pun. 

"There  ought  to  be  a  law,  I  think,"  con- 
tinued John,  "to  keep  vessels  from  anchor- 
in'  so  close  to  each  other.  Take  it  that 
night.  If  the  fleet  warn't  bunched  up  so 
close  there  wouldn't  been  half  so  many  lost. 
Yes,  sir,  there  oughter  be  a  law,  don't  you 
think,  skipper?" 

"What?"  The  skipper  came  out  of 
his  abstraction.  "What — oh!  A  law,  eh? 
And  who'd  come  out  here  to  see  it  lived 
up  to?  Gover'ment  vessels?  No,  John, 
no  law  would  do.  Where  there's  good  fish- 
ing there  men  and  vessels  will  go,  and 
devil  take  the  risk.  I  know  we  oughtn't  be 
huddled  in  here  like  we  are.  I  know  that 
if  another  such  breeze  as  that  one  ten  years 
ago  hits  in  here  to-night  there'll  be  just  as 
many  of  us  lost  as  there  was  that  night.  Yes, 
sir,  just  as  many."  He  stopped  by  the 
companion  way  to  button  his  sou'wester  un- 
der his  ear —  "Good  pie  that,  cook.  I 
hope  the  tapioca'll  taste  as  well  in  the  morn- 
ing"—  drew  on  his  mitts,  and  went  on  deck. 

Down  the  companion  way  soon  came  his 
voice.  "Everybody  up,  and  give  her  a  lit- 
tle more  string.  There's  one  or  two  of 
them  beginning  to  drift  already." 

They  heard  his  voice  roll  along  the  deck 
then.  "Aft  there,  call  all  hands  to  give  her 
more  hawser — and  the  chain  with  it." 

They  did  so,  noting  as  the  chain  rattled 
out  that  the  wind  had  increased  percepti- 
bly. ' '  When  this  tide's  setting  back  there'll 
be  some  sea  kickin'  up  here,"  they  heard 
their  skipper  say.  And  then  his  voice 
again — from  aloft  this  time:  "Give  her 
more  yet — another  fifty  fathom."  Down 
he  dropped  to  the  deck  with,  "It's  going  to 
be  hell  around  here  to-night.     If  'twas  some 
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vessels  I've  been  in — or  if  'twas  the  Katie 
Morrison  now,  that's  not  finished — it'd  be 
slip  cables  and  out  of  here — and  in  a  hurry. 
But  not  in  this  old  packet — 'twouldn't  do. 
She'd  most  likely  split  in  two  trying  to  beat 
out,  and  cert'nly  she  wouldn't  get  back  here 
in  a  week  if  the  wind  hauled.  No,  sir.  But 
what's  this  ?  "     He  held  up  a  bare  palm. 

The  entire  crew  began  to  sniff  the  air 
then,  and,  holding  out  their  palms,  to  catch 
and  taste  whatever  the  wind  had  brought. 

Snow!  A  howling  no'the-easter  in  shoal 
water  on  Georges,  the  vessel  dragging — • 
And  snow! 

The  skipper  made  no  comment.  Even 
after  he  had  made  certain  of  it,  he  said  noth- 
ing, nor  made  any  new  move — only  stood  by 
the  fore-rigging  and  tried  to  map  out  in  his 
mind  the  location  of  the  others  of  the  fleet. 

"And  now  let's  see — we're  pretty  nigh  the 
most  westerly  of  the  bunch.  Jack  Kildare, 
he's  about  east  by  south.  If  he  does  drag 
he'll  most  likely  miss  us.  Simms — the 
Parker — he's  about  east  by  no 'the  and 
maybe  two  cable-lengths  away.  She  won't 
drag,  I'm  sure — rides  easy  as  a  gull.  Jim 
Potter,  he's  about  right  to  fetch  us — no'the- 
east — and  those  two  that  dropped  in  just  to 
the  no'the-ard  of  him  at  dark  to-night — 
they  might,  too.  Any  of  those  three'll  get 
us  in  short  order  if  they  get  to  draggin'." 
Again  he  held  his  palm  up.  ''  Gettin'  wet- 
ter— and  thicker.  There'll  cert'nly  be  hell 
to  pay  round  here  to-night,  and  the  old 
Pantheon — but.  Lord,  she's  been  through 
too  many  blows  to " 

The  vessel  leaped  under  him,  sagged 
back  and  started  to  rush  forward  again. 
His  quick  ear  caught  the  first  of  the  crunch- 
ing. ''Stand  clear  of  her  for'ard,"  he 
warned,  and  himself  jumped  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  foremast,  as  through  her  bow 
planking  they  heard  her  chain  go  zipping. 

A  moment  of  almost  a  dead  stop,  a  breath 
of  portentous  quiet,  and  she  swung  broad- 
side to  the  sea.  ''Wa-atch  out!"  roared 
the  skipper.  Aboard  came  the  sea  in  tons. 
''Hang  on — hang  on!"  called  one  to  an- 
other. All  clung  grimly  to  whatever  was  near- 
est. It  passed  on,  submerging  everybody, 
but  leaving  the  vessel  still  right  side  up. 

"  Everybody  all  right  ?  "  called  the  skip- 
per. 

Each  for  himself  answered — all  but  one. 

"Henry!"  called  the  skipper.  "Henry 
Norton!" 


No  answer.     And  again  no  answer. 

"I  callate  he's  gone,  skipper." 

"He  must  be.     God  help  him!" 

"And  his  folks,  skipper  —  he's  the  third 
of  his  family  been  lost  out  here." 

"And  there'll  be  more  before  the  night's 
over,"  muttered  one  at  the  skipper's  elbow. 

"Maybe  there  will,"  snapped  the  skip- 
per, "but,  in  God's  name,  wait  till  it  hap- 
pens. Below  there — Oh  cook,  hand  up  a 
torch,  and  let's  see  what's  to  be  done." 

"Chain  parted,  skipper." 

"Well,  it  don't  take  any  magician  to  see 
that.     But  let's  see  what  else." 

The  chain,  before  parting,  had  torn 
through  her  iron-bound  hawser-hole,  and 
three  of  the  stout  stanchions  had  gone  as  if 
they  were  cardboard. 

^^ Some  tide  that,"  observed  old  John 
Gould,  and  his  voice  was  that  of  a  connois- 
seur in  tides. 

"Yes,"  admitted  the  skipper.  "But  go 
aloft,  one  of  you — you  John — and  see  if  you 
can  see  anybody  comin'.  There'll  be  some- 
body down  on  us  soon.  And  the  rest  of  you 
stand  by  to  put  sail  on  her.  It'll  be  too  much 
to  expect  that  single  hawser  to  hold  her. 
And  go  aft,  you  Dick,  and  take  a  sounding." 

Came  John's  voice  from  aloft.  "Can't 
see  half  a  length  away." 

"All  right,  come  down."  He  turned  to- 
ward the  stern.     "What  water?" 

"Twenty  fathom." 

"Twenty?  Drifting  as  fast  as  that?  Put 
sail  on  her — the  big  trys'l  first.  Jib  ?  No, 
not  yet.  Give  this  one  too  much  headsail 
and  she'll  be  into  the  hummocks  before  you 
could  half  put  the  wheel  down  on  her." 

"Nineteen  fathom." 

' '  Nineteen  ?  All  right,  boy,  keep  sound- 
ing and  loose  your  jib  now,  fellows." 

"Eighteen  fathom,  skipper." 

"Eighteen  fathom  ?  Man,  I  think  I  hear 
it  roar,"  observed  one. 

"  I  hear  it,  too.  Is  that  the  surf  ?  "  came 
from  another. 

'"Is  that  the  surf?'  Who's  that  damn 
fool  ?  Oh,  it's  the  new  man.  Well,  maybe 
you're  part  way  excusable.  Yes,  that's  the 
surf  under  your  lee.  If  'twas  hght  you  could 
see  it  break.  But  don't  mind  that,  boy — 
I've  heard  it  before  and  come  away." 

"Maybe  you  have,"  commented  one  un- 
thinkingly, "but  there's  not  been  too  many 
that's  been  near  enough  to  hear  it  and  got 
home  to  tell  about  it — not  too  many." 
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"For  God's  sake,  choke  that  croaker, 
somebody.  And  drive  her,  fellows — no 
time  to  lose  now."  The  skipper  was  all 
over  her  deck.  ''And  stand  by  with  the 
axe,  you  Fred,  so  when  we  have  to  and  I 
give  the  word,  cut  and  we'll  run  for  it." 

''I  s'pose  she  couldn't  stand  the  mains'l, 
skipper?" 

"No,  John,  she  couldn't — not  this  old 
hooker  in  this  breeze.  Just  the  extra  weight 
of  that  boom  outward  now  and  over  she'd 
flop  sure  as  fate.  She's  thirty  year  old, 
this  one.  Lord,  if  'twas  only  the  Katie, 
wouldn't  we  go  skipping  out  of  here!  But 
go  aloft  again,  John." 

In  the  whirl  and  thickness  of  snow  they 
tried  to  follow  John  as  he  climbed  the  rig- 
ging, swinging  and  clinging,  fighting  his 
way  up. 

John's  voice,  but  too  muffled  to  be  under- 
stood, came  down  to  them.  One  man 
jumped  into  the  rigging  and  passed  the  word 
along. 

"He  says  a  riding  light  to  wind'ard — two 
of 'em." 

"To  anchor  are  they  ?     Make  sure." 

An  exchange  of  words  above.  "John 
says  he  thinks  one  of  'em's  drifting — only 
her  riding  light  shows,  but  the  other's  just 
showed  a  side-light — her  port  hght." 

"Port  light ?  That's  bad  for  us.  Look 
sharp  to  the  wheel.  And  for'ard,  who's 
got  the  axe — you,  Fred  ?  Well,  get  up  the 
other  axe  and  stand  by  with  it  you,  Tim. 
Slash  to  ir,  both  of  you,  when  I  give  the 
word.     Can  you  hear  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

He  stepped  back  to  the  break  and  tried 
to  catch  John's  voice  for  himself.  Not  get- 
ting it  easily,  he  jumped  into  the  rigging. 
"WTiat's  that  last — of  that  one  saihng " 

"Another  vessel  drifting  down — and  an- 
other—  two  draggin'  and  two  sailin',  but 
not  makin'  much  headway.  An  awful  wind 
aloft,  skipper." 

"Aye,  John — and  below,  too.  But  what's 
that?  Hell!"  He  dropped  to  deck  and 
leaped  to  the  wheel.  He  was  just  in  time 
to  dodge  the  side-sweep  of  a  vessel's  bow- 
sprit as  she  swirled  by  his  quarter.  An- 
other moment  and  it  caught  the  stern  da- 
vits, the  dory  slung  up  to  them,  and  then  the 
end  of  the  Pantheon^ s  main  boom.  Cr-s-sh 
— cr-s-sh!  The  bowsprit  of  the  stranger 
cracked  sharp  off,  the  Pantheon^ s  dory  went 
to  kindlings,  and  her  boom  smashed  at  the 


slings.     "Hi-i — you   blasted   loon,    where 
you  goin'  ?" 

"Hi-i!"  came  back  a  yet  hoarser  voice — 
"couldn't  help  it — parted  both  cables." 

"That's  bad " 

"Yes — good -by." 

Dannie  fanned  the  snow  from  his  eyes. 
"If  that  isn't  hell — talking  to  men  you  can't 
see  and  they  driftin'  away  to  be  lost!  And 
the  dory  gone,  though  it's  more  than  a  dory 
we'll  need  to-night." 

"  Oh  skipper! "  came  from  aloft  again. 

"Aye,  John." 

"Near's  I  can  make  out,  there's  four  or 
five  vessels  bearin'  down " 

"Close  by?" 

"Pretty  close — yes,  sir." 

"Wait— I'll  be  with  you."  Aloft  climbed 
the  skipper.  'Twas  a  fight  to  go  aloft,  such 
was  the  force  of  the  wind  and  so  wildly 
swayed  the  rigging  of  the  old  Pantheon. 

From  the  deck  the  crew  gazed  after  the 
skipper  till  they  could  see  his  swaying 
shoulders  no  more.  Soon  he  came  flying 
down,  and  after  him  came  John,  both  by 
way  of  the  snow-slushed,  slippery  halyards. 

"Cut! "  roared  the  skipper  before  he  had 
fairly  hit  the  deck — ' '  and  at  the  wheel  there, 
let  her  pay  off." 

"  Cut — cut ! "  Away  went  the  twelve-inch 
rope  in  stubborn  convolutions  through  the 
hawse-holes.  Around  came  the  Pantheon, 
and  by  her  bow  came  driving  a  great  white 
shadow.  White  sail  against  white  snow  on 
a  black  night  she  came  driving  on,  and  only 
a  memory  of  a  dim  light  to  mark  her  when 
the  shadow  of  the  sails  could  not  be  made 
out. 

"No  side-lights — draggin' ? " 

"Aye — and  draggin'  fast  as  some  vessels 
ever  sail." 

Again  a  shadow,  and  from  out  of  the 
night  inarticulate  voices — voices  that  grew 
in  volume,  rang  loud,  louder  yet — not  so 
loud,  muffled,  yet  more  muffled,  quiet  again 
— voices  as  if  from  another  world,  not  to  be 
clearly  distinguished.  ' '  Did  anybody  catch 
what  they  said?" 

"Nobody?     Well,  that's  their  end." 

"  God  help  'em,  yes." 

"Sixteen  fathom,  skipper." 

"Sixteen !  We  cert'nly  can't  be  weather- 
ing it  much." 

"Lord,  I  should  say  not.  And  seas  to 
swallow  us  alive.  Looks  bad  for  us,  too, 
don't  it,  skipper?" 
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"  Looks  bad  for  who  ?  Dry  up.  There's 
a  whole  ocean  to  the  east'ard  of  us — how's 
shepointin'  ?" 

"  Su'the-east  by  east." 

' '  Su'the-east  by  east  ?  That  the  best  the 
old  whelp  can  do?  That  means  she'll  point 
no  better  than  no'the  by  west  when  we  jibe 
her.     Try  and  hold  her  up." 

For  a  moment  the  snow  lifted  and  they 
caught  points  of  light — a  red  and  a  green 
and  several  white  lights.  ''Most  of  'em 
still  to  anchor.  I  hope  none  of  'em  get  in 
our  way." 

The  snow  fell  again,  and  once  more  John 
Gould  went  aloft. 

"  One  on  the  starb'd  tack,  skipper." 

"Aye,  don't  mind  her — only  on  the  port 
tack." 

"  Aye.  Here's  one,  wherever  in  the  devil 
she  came — hardalee,  hardalee! " 

"Hardaleel"  The  skipper  jumped  to 
the  wheel  and  helped  to  hold  it  down. 
"Where's  she  now?" 

"I've  lost  her.  Thicko' snow  again.  Here 
she  is — and  another  on  the  other  tack." 

"God  in  heaven! — one  on  each  tack?" 

He  got  no  further.  A  hail  came  from 
somewhere  aloft  and  yet  not  from  the  Pan- 
theon^s  masthead — a  voice,  not  John's, 
called  out  something  or  other — a  dozen 
voices  called — a  roar  of  voices  mingled  with 
the  shriek  of  the  wind,  and  then  slipped  by 
another  dread  shadow. 

"Fifteen  fathom,  skipper." 

"Aye,"  breathed  the  skipper.  He  made 
out  the  shadow,  not  altogether  with  his 
eyes — the  deeper  senses  do  the  work  on 
such  nights — and  let  her  pay  off.  "But  we 
can't  run  this  way  long — we'd  be  smothered 
in  the  shoal  water. "  Again  he  tacked,  again 
a  shadow  of  sails.  "  She's  in  the  same  fix," 
he  muttered,  and  tacked  again.  No  shadow 
pressed  and  he  drew  breath,  but  hardly 
a  whole  breath,  when  again  voices,  from 
aloft  as  well  as  from  across  the  water.  All 
about  him  he  looked  to  make  out.  When 
he  did  make  out  anything  there  were  two  of 
them — one  to  each  side.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  do,  then,  but  try  to  outrun  them  both. 
He  eased  off  his  sheets  and  away  went  the 
old  Pantheon. 

"Running  to  perdition  if  I  hold  this 
long."  He  could  hear  the  roar  quite  plainly 
now,  and,  hearing  it,  groaned.  "But  I've 
got  to  keep  clear.  God,  why  don't  they 
holdup?" 
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And  then  it  came — from  straight  ahead 
and  so  suddenly  that  no  human  power  could 
avert,  no  quickness  of  hand  or  eye  or  trick 
of  seamanship  or  weatherliness  of  vessel 
could  avail.  Head  on  to  the  old  Pantheon 
it  was — a  phantom  of  white  above  and  a 
band  of  black  below  showed  through  the 
driving  snow.  One  awful  wait  that  was 
worse  than  the  actual  collision,  and  then  it 
came.  The  Pantheon  cut  into  the  other's 
topside  planking,  her  bowsprit  bore  through 
the  other's  rigging  and  foresail — cr-s-sh — 
cr-s-sh — the  smash  of  breaking  timbers,  the 
tearing  of  stiff  canvas,  and  above  all  the 
howl  of  the  wild  gale. 

Men  hailed  out  questions,  oaths,  and 
words  that  no  man  could  understand.  They 
held  so,  the  bow  of  one  into  the  waist  of  the 
other,  long  enough  for  men  from  the  Pan- 
theon to  leap  aboard  the  other  and  then 
to  leap  back.  "Man,  she's  worse  than 
we  are!"  shouted  one,  as  back  he  came. 
The  sea  poured  in  by  way  of  the  great 
gashes.  A  moment  more  and  it  poured  un- 
checked over  the  Pantheon^s  rails.  Then 
the  spars  of  the  stranger  went  over  the  side 
and  across  the  Pantheon^ s  deck.  Somebody 
moaned  that  he  was  hurt,  but  there  was  no 
time  to  find  out  who.  The  stranger's  dory 
bobbing  up  alongside,  one  man  made  a  wild 
leap  for  it,  fell  short,  and  that  ended  him, 
though  that  mattered  not  much — he  had  no 
chance  either  way.  Others — wraith-like 
voices — were  heard  calling  from  the  sea  be- 
fore they  went  under  smothering.  One  man 
called  to  a  mate,  "Take  hold,  boy,"  and 
both  rode  grimly  to  their  death,  cresting 
high  the  great  seas,  astraddle  the  Pantheon^s 
chain-box. 

Dannie  clung  to  the  wheel,  hoping  that 
the  wind  and  sea  would  carry  the  Pantheon 
clear  and  that,  being  ready,  he  might  force 
her  off.  But  not  so.  They  did  come  apart, 
but  apart  they  settled  even  more  rapidly. 
The  stranger  went  down  stern  first;  the 
Pantheon  stern  hove  high,  pointed  her  bow 
after  the  stranger,  and  began  to  settle  that 
way,  bow  first. 

The  skipper  was  alone  at  the  wheel  when 
she  made  her  plunge,  and  defiantly  clung 
to  her  till  he  was  carried  far  under.  He 
rose  to  the  surface  and  caught  his  breath. 
And  that  breath  he  gave  to  the  Pantheon  as 
he  saw  her  mast-heads  plunging.  "You 
were  a  good  vessel  to  me,"  he  murmured, 
even  as  the  sea  tossed  him  far  awav.     He 
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reached  for  something  in  the  swash  and 
found  he  had  the  wheel-box.  He  grasped  it, 
but  it  was  all  smooth-sided — no  place  for  his 
hands  to  get  a  grip,  and  the  terrible  tide  rips 
tore  him  loose.  One  sea,  and  another,  now 
high  where  the  heavens  touched  the  crests 
almost,  and  again  in  the  depths  and  roar- 
ings he  was  cast  like  the  flying  spume  itself. 

Enveloped  in  foam  so  thick  that  even 
when  his  head  w^as  above  the  surface  he 
could  not  breathe  fairly,  he  still  tried  to 
justify  that  last  catastrophe.  ' '  And  yet  you 
were  a  good  vessel  to  me." 

There  is  always  a  last  sea,  and  that  last 
sea  caught  him  fair  and  overbore  him.  He 
knew  it  when  it  came.  The  physical  agony 
was  by  then  and  the  soul  surmounting  all. 
Not  till  then  did  he  indulge  himself  so  far 
as  to  let  his  heart  dwell  on  the  memory  of 
her  as  he  last  saw  her,  standing  in  the  door- 
w^ay  when  he  turned  the  corner.  For  the 
last  time  he  had  turned  that  corner.     Ah, 


but  she  was  beautiful  —  and  was  it  to  lose 
her  he  came  to  sea  ? 

The  roar  of  Georges  Shoals  was  in  his 
soul.  He  began  to  hear  the  voices  then, 
voices  of  his  own  men — he  knew  them — 
and  voices  he  had  never  heard  before — 
voices,  no  doubt,  of  men  lost  in  these  long 
years  of  toil  in  waters  where  the  sands 
below  are  white  with  lost  men's  bones. 
Her  voice  he  heard,  too — heard  it  above  all. 
"Dannie,  Dannie,"  it  whispered,  plain 
as  could  be.  By  that  he  knew  that  she 
needed  no  newspaper  to  tell  her — even  at 
that  moment  she  knew — knew,  and  was 
suffering.  And  all  her  life  she  would  have 
to  suffer.  And  so  it  was  "God  help  you, 
Katie  Morrison,"  that  parted  his  foam- 
drenched  lips  at  the  last. 

The  Katie  Morrison  was  launched  and 
rigged,  but  'twas  another  young  and  hope- 
ful skipper  that  sailed  her  out  to  Georges. 
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F  you  should  look  at  a  detailed 
coast  survey  chart  of  San 
Francisco  harbor,  you  would 
observe  that  the  broad  pen- 
insula extending  southward 
like  a  sheltering  arm  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  the  inner  bay  is  creased 
and  dimpled  in  a  great  confusion  of  moun- 
tains ;  that  it  has  many  indentations  of  coast, 
many  streams,  and  here  and  there  a  wee  lake. 
But  no  scrutiny  of  the  chart  would  lead  you 
to  guess  it  is  a  veritable  Adirondacks  alone 
by  itself  on  the  western  edge  of  the  world. 
From  the  time  of  my  earliest  recollection 
I  used  to  stand  upon  the  hills  of  my  native 
town  and  look  longingly  across  the  five 
miles  of  white-capped  water  in  the  harbor 
to  the  alluring  heights  of  this,  to  me,  inac- 
cessible region.  It  was  always  new  to  look 
at,  never  the  same  for  two  consecutive  days. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  clouds  rolled  from 
its  heights,  its  steep,  lean  hills  were  green 
with  fresh  grass,  and  I  could  see  those 


smears  and  streaks  of  yellow  wild  flowers 
which  some  folks  say  suggested  the  name 
of  the  Golden  Gate.  In  summer  came 
mile-long  streaks  of  white  fog,  half  obscur- 
ing it  at  times;  the  rain  ceased,  and,  almost 
in  a  day,  the  hills  changed  to  deep  rich 
brown.  In  the  autumn  came  the  clear 
dry  north  winds,  making  it  seem  so  near 
and  sharp  against  the  sky,  and  the  gaunt 
cliffs  stood  forth  in  all  their  reddish-brown 
and  yellows,  sheer  to  the  white  surf  line. 
In  w^inter  came  the  rains  again,  and,  as  sud- 
denly as  before,  it  changed  from  brown  to 
green  and  gold. 

Later  on  I  used  to  sail  the  waters  which 
bounded  it.  There  were  smooth  reaches 
extending  far  inland,  and  tortuous  tribu- 
taries straggling  through  marsh  lands  al- 
most to  the  very  buttresses  of  its  Vesuvius; 
and  angry  sheets  of  water,  so  broad  that 
one  might  sail  away  till  the  hills  dropped 
below  the  horizon.  And,  skirting  along 
under  the  red -brown  cliffs — 300  feet  high 
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The  boulders  stood  among  rank  ferns. — Page  74. 
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they  rose — one  could  sail  out  through  the 
Golden  Gate,  past  the  iron-bound  head- 
land on  the  north,  with  its  wailing  siren,  and 
sail  for  days  up  the  coast  (if  he  dared  get  so 
far  from  home  on  the  Pacific)  with  a  line  of 
growling  breakers  and  towering  cliffs  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  limitless  ocean  on 
the  other.  And  there  were  harbors  to  make, 
if  one  could  navigate  through  the  breakers 
on  the  bars,  and  tiny  coves  with  inviting 
crescents  of  shinins  sand.     Thus  a  long 


steep  shore,  while  long  shadows  still  hung 
softly  in  the  hazy  valleys.  A  tortuous  rail- 
way—a pioneer  lumber  road  made  over  for 
passengers — wound  us  along  the  shore  for 
a  way,  dodged  into  the  close-locked  hills, 
which  even  the  streams  had  difficulty  in 
finding  their  way  through,  dove  into  a  tun- 
nel now  and  then;  and,  when  we  alighted, 
the  jumble  of  mountains  was  all  about  us, 
and  Tamalpais,  that  I  had  watched  so  long 
from  a  distance,  towered  over  us  near  at 


Tamalpais  towered  over  us  near  at  hand. 


while  went  by  and,  save  for  watching  from 
its  surrounding  waters,  this  hill  country  re- 
mained as  unexplored  to  me  as  ever;  but, 
in  course  of  time,  I  grew  from  a  weak- 
kneed  boy  to  be  a  fair  walker,  able  to  go 
twenty  mountain  miles  a  day,  and  for  days 
together. 

It  was  a  beautiful  winter's  morning  when, 
having  in  this  manner  won  my  membership 
with  the  fraternity  of  mountain  lovers  who 
already  knew  and  loved  the  region  well,  I 
set  out  to  penetrate  its  wilderness.  The 
little  ferry  that  carried  us  over  the  bay, 
starting  at  sunrise,  brought  us  under  the 


hand.  An  unused  road  strayed  out  through 
a  cluster  of  dairy  houses  in  the  lap  of  the 
valley,  passed  the  circle  of  tall  redwoods 
that  served  as  chapel  for  the  devout  mem- 
bers of  the  hamlet,  faded  away  into  the 
forest,  and  became  one  of  those  narrow, 
stony  trails  that  the  deer  and  the  old  Mex- 
ican vaqiieros  made  when  the  land  belonged 
to  Indians  and  to  Spain. 

Now  this  was  winter;  yet  the  sun  was 
bright,  and  not  a  bare  twig  could  be  seen. 
Indeed,  a  dense  cloak  of  brushwood  cov- 
ered the  shoulders  and  dimples  of  the  hills, 
making  them  a  dozen  shades  of  dark  green ; 


I  looked  down  upon  several  hundred  square  miles  of  the  blue  Pacific. — Page  74. 
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and  through  this,  by  an  invisible  trail,  we 
wound  and  wound  up  the  defiles  in  a  single 
file,  like  an  Indian  war  party,  with  the  crisp 
twigs  rasping  our  khaki  jackets  and  drench- 
ing our  outer  clothing  with  dew.  Farther 
and  farther  on  we  went,  and  closer  and 
closer  the  hills  huddled  together  for  com- 
pany in  the  wilderness.  But  we  were  not 
alone,  for  as  we  rested  at  a  spring,  watching 
the  hawks  w^ieeling  over  our  heads  in  the 
dead  silent  air,  three  w^hite-tailed  deer 
leaped  out  of  the  brush  and  fled  in  easy, 
graceful  bounds  over  the  thicket  and  away. 
Again  w^e  emerged  upon  a  long  chain  of 
meadows,  still  radiant  with  the  morning, 
where  shaggy  cattle  browsed  and  a  stream 
ran  swiftly.  We  followed  this  a  few  miles, 
waded  it  at  a  point  where  a  rude  cabin 
nestled  under  some  moss-hung  oaks,  en- 
tered a  steep  canyon  whence  issued  a  foam- 
ing, tumbhng  tributary  down  from  the  high- 
er altitudes,  and  began  our  climb  in  earnest. 
^  There  was  no  more  trail  now.  A  heavy 
cloak  of  green  moss  covered  the  fallen 
trunks,  over  which  we  chmbed,  and  the 
boulders  stood  amonsf  rank  ferns.  The 
very  light  seemed  green  from  sifting  through 
so  many  leaves;  and  always  there  was  the 
sound  of  water  in  our  ears  and  the  .spray  of 
the  falls  in  our  faces.  Every  half  mile  or  so 
brought  us  to  a  roaring  leap  that  might  long 
ago  have  been  famous  had  any  railroad  dis- 
covered it  and  put  it  in  a  guide-book. 

I  had  lost  all  sense  of  direction  in  this 
new  geography,  and  knew  only  that  we 
were  going  up  and  the  water  was  commg 
down ;  but  in  course  of  time  the  hills  opened 
a  bit.  We  passed  through  a  zone  of  those 
stalwart  redwoods  with  their  shaggy  bark. 
Then  came  meadows — rolling  mountain 
meadows — and  our  tumbling  stream  hid  in 
their  grasses  and  ceased.  -•    - 

Presently  I  made  out  a  most  unaccount- 
able thin  level  line  running  straight  across 
the  sky  in  front  of  me.  I  ran  to  the  nearest 
hill-top  to  see  what  it  might  be  and,  to  my 
intense  surprise,  looked  down  upon  several 
hundred  square  miles  of  the  blue  Pacific. 
Never  had  I  seen  so  much  ocean  at  one 
time  before,  nor  imagined  its  extent.  I 
looked  and  looked  till,  finally,  I  came  to  be- 
lieve my  eyes,  and  then  threw  my  hat  high 
in  the  air  with  delight.  The  great  height, 
the  tremendous  distances,  the  cubic  miles 
of  air  under  me,  gradually  sunk  in  upon  me 
with  their  full  significance  as  I  looked  from 


headland  to  headland  and  added  up  men- 
tally the  well-known  distances  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  the  days  of  saihng  it  used  to 
take  me  to  cover  ic.  But  it  was  a  sight  im- 
possible to  get  used  to,  for  all  this  blue  sur- 
face was  standing  straight  on  edge,  as  if  it 
had  been  painted  on  the  curtain  of  a  the- 
atre, and  miniature  steamships,  with  min- 
iature trails  of  smoke  behind  them,  crept 
slowly — so  very  slowly — up  to  this  horizon 
line,  which  formed  its  top  edge,  and  dis- 
appeared over  it;  and  still  tinier  ships, 
with  thistle-down  sails,  slid  as  slowly  down 
into  the  foreground.  So  creeps  commerce 
by  inches  round  the  world,  and  the  faint 
gray  pigment  strewn  over  the  seven  hills  by 
the  harbor  is  a  thriving  seaport  town. 

When  at  last  I  stood  on  the  culminating 
point  of  all  this  mountain  stronghold,  I 
looked  around  upon  so  varied  and  beauti- 
ful a  panorama  that  I  wondered  then,  and 
have  ever  since  how  it  should  remain  al- 
most unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  with 
never  an  Ellen  nor  a  Roderick  Dhu  to  in- 
habit it  in  fiction,  and  never  a  bard  to  sing 
about  it.  In  the  foreground  lay  the  lesser 
hills,  their  smooth  round  shoulders  like  the 
shoulders  of  fair  women,  rolling  down  and 
away  till  they  became  peninsulas  in  the 
sea ;  and  they  were  all  beautiful  colors  of 
dark  green  and  purple.  The  steep  ravines 
between  them  concealed  armies  of  the  red- 
wood, thrusting  their  tall  tree-tops  up  like 
lances,  and  marching  to  the  coast.  Be- 
yond, where  the  hills  sank,  stretched  miles 
of  flat  brown  marshes,  with  crooked  trib- 
utaries running  through  them  like  veins  in 
a  leaf.  Then  came  the  bay,  quiet  and  still, 
spread  within  its  crooked  boundaries  like  a 
map  in  the  geography;  then  a  fringe  of  blue 
mountains;  and  farthest  to  the  coast,  a 
crooked  line. of  glistening  white  under  the 
sky — the  snow-capped  Sierra  Nevada.  To 
the  west  stood  the  coast — the  rugged  edge 
of  America — fringed  with  its  line  of  white, 
silent  foam,  for  the  wind  blew  steady  and 
strong  from  over  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

Upon  the  last  hills  to  the  south  once 
stood  the  Franciscan  fathers,  pausing 
astonished,  while  hunting  deer,  and  found 
themselves  in  the  famous  year  1776,  the 
first  discoverers  of  the  great  harbor  that 
had  been  sought  so  long.  Under  the  jut- 
ting headland  to  the  north,  within  the  circle 
of  white  cliffs,  anchored  Sir  Francis  Drake 
in  his  Golden  Hind  precisely  203  years  be- 


The  "crookedest  railroad  in  the  world." — Page  7y. 


fore  the  great  day  on  Bunker  Hill;  but,  al- 
though his  exploring  parties  found  "the 
inland  to  be  farre  different  from  the  shoare, 
a  goodly  country,  and  fruitful  soyle,  stored 
with  many  blessings  fit  for  the  vse  of  man," 
he  sailed  away  again,  right  past  the  Golden 
Gate,  yet  never  guessed  it  was  there.  Still 
farther  to  the  north,  under  the  last  purple 
headland,  the  Russians  landed  shortly  after 
our  War  of  1812,  reconnoitred,  gathered 
plants  of  the  region  to  take  home,  and  de- 
parted as  they  had  come,  with  none  of  that 
passion  for  new  lands  and  ice-free  harbors 
which  is  on  them  now.  Old  dates  these  are 
for  so  young  a  country;  yet,  after  all  this 
time,  the  deer  and  the  wild-cat  and  the  rat- 
tlesnake go  unmolested  within  sight  of  a 
great  city  as  they  did  before  the  city  came. 
Thus  began  my  acquaintance  with  this 
new  far-away  Adirondacks,  the  Tamalpais 
region;  and  at  the  same  time  I  began  the 
acquaintance  of  a  very  queer  "  hill  tribe  " — 
a  plain,  rough-shod,  rough-clad  set  of  peo- 
ple, who  prowled  these  hills  year  after  year 
— never  fished,  never  hunted  (though  trout 
and  deer  were  to  be  had) ,  never  "  picnicked  " 


with  the  usual  defacement  of  surround- 
ings, but  always  prowled  on  and  on,  over 
the  endless  trails,  light  of  pack  and  hght  of 
heart,  covering  the  ashes  of  their  fires,  and 
hiding  their  camp-kettles  in  mysterious 
places,  leaving  no  sign  behind  them.  Their 
sole  object  seemed  to  be  the  hills,  and  the 
far  wide  views  from  them,  and  the  silent 
places.  I  remember  a  famous  plant-hunt- 
er among  them — a  hatless,  short-skirted, 
broad-shouldered  woman  of  wonderful 
strength — who  used  to  trudge  easily  twenty 
miles  a  day  with  the  sun  in  her  serene  bronze 
face  and  the  wind  in  her  flying  hair,  carry- 
ing her  heavy  plant-presses  on  her  back; 
yet  botany  was  far  from  being  her  main  ob- 
ject. There  were  artists  among  us  whose 
little  white  tents  we  often  came  upon,  hid 
in  the  foreground  of  some  newly  discovered 
picture  which  they  had  been  living  in  sur- 
reptitiously for  a  week;  but  with  them, 
living  there  was  the  main  object  and  the 
canvas  was  incidental.  We  boasted  a 
youthful  poet  with  fair  hair.  "  But,"  said 
he, ''  one  is  above  rhyming  and  that  sort  of 
thing  out  here."     Now  and  then  came  a 
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famous  forester  from  Washington  to  meas-  live  in  the  woods,  without  marring  them  or 
ure  the  girth  of  the  big  trees;  and  there  setting  them  on  hre.  They  bid  me  always 
were  a  host  of  other  folks,  too,  who  made  remember,  too,  the  general  trend  of  water- 
no  excuse  for  coming.  But  for  all  of  them  courses,  and  main  ridges,  lest  the  fog  come 
alike  the  love  of  the  hills  was  their  real  in-  on  me  unaware.     Of  all  the  miles  and  all 


In  summer  came  mile-long  streaks  of  white  fog.  —  Page  70. 


centive  and,  for  aught  I  know,  part  of  their 
religion.  \\'hether  it  was  stinging  cold  or 
quivering  with  heat,  whether  fair  and  calm 
or  storming  till  the  trees  crashed  down, 
somewhere  on  these  inexhaustible  trails 
you  would  meet  them  walking  their  endless 
journey  of  discovery  and  delight. 

I  finally  became  a  "hill  triber"  myself. 
After  due  consideration  I  was  told  the 
marks  and  ranges  by  which  one  might  dis- 
cover the  exact  hollow  stump  or  flat  stone 
whereunder  lay  the  hidden  frying-pans; 
learned  of  the  best  springs  and  the  softest, 
most  sheltered  pine  couches  to  spend  the 
night  in,  and  received  instructions  how  to 


the  incidents,  however,  by  which  I  came  to 
know  and  love  the  region  well,  I  can  tell  but 
a  few. 

First,  I  recall  a  morning  when  the  mist 
and  rain  descended  upon  us  in  the  first  mile 
of  an  all-day  walk — a  circumstance  which 
would  not  commend  itself  to  anyone  but  a 
hill  triber;  but  we  tramped  merrily  on  with 
the  droning  voice  of  swollen  watercourses 
and  the  soft  swish  of  the  rain  in  the  trees  for 
company.  Our  way  led  on  through  a  nar- 
row valley  deep  with  ferns  and  filled  with 
tall,  straight  timber;  and  the  forest  is  never 
so  fresh  and  beautiful  as  in  the  rain  or  im- 
mediatelv  after,  the  flowers  never  so  bright 


At  last  I  stood  on  the  culminating  point  of  all  this  mountain  stronghold.  — Page  74. 
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as  when  bobbing  their  heads  to  the  fall  of 
the  big  drops.  We  felt  the  dampness  creep- 
ing in — first  over  our  knees,  then  on  our 
shoulders — till  our  khaki  grew  heavy  with 
it,  but  our  good  spirits  refused  to  dissolve. 
Soon,  however,  we  left  forest,  watercourse, 
and  all  to  ascend  the  smooth  hills  by  a  laby- 
rinth of  old  cattle  trails,  slipping,  shding, 
splashing  through  flooded  meadows,  chaf- 
fing whichever  of  us  sank  deepest.  We 
wound  on  and  up,  and  back  and  forth  till 
the  forests  below  faded  away  hke  spectres 
in  the  mist,  leaving  us  alone.  Then  passed 
an  hour  in  blind  soHtude,  then  a  halt  and 
a  seven-handed  argument.  Sure  enough, 
we  were  lost — wholly  and  collectively,  lost 
— and  the  trail  had  vanished.  A  conser- 
vative census  of  the  party  revealed  that, 
among  the  seven  of  us,  there  were  seven 
ideas  as  to  our  whereabouts,  and  seven 
right  directions  in  which  to  proceed.  One 
of  us  had  a  small  pocket  compass.  We  laid 
it  on  a  flat  stone  and  regarded  it  solemnly, 
only  to  find  it  full  of  water,  like  the  pockets 
of  its  owner.  We  coaxed  it  into  activity 
with  the  steel  blade  of  an  axe,  but  it  lied 
and  contradicted  itself.  Then  someone  pro- 
duced a  rude  tracing  from  some  Govern- 
ment survey.  The  rain  pelted  holes  in  it 
for  a  moment,  and  then  it  fluttered  away  on 
the  wind,  a  limp  pulp,  leaving  us  as  before. 
All  the  hills  looked  strangely  alike;  all  di- 
rections seemed  the  same;  the  rain  fell  ev- 
erywhere, and  we  began  to  feel  sticky  and 
cold.  Gradually  the  great  loneliness  and 
wildness  of  the  hills  sank  in  upon  me,  and  I 
remembered  the  globe-trotter  who  came  to 
San  Francisco,  having  "learned  all  about 
mountains  in  Switzerland,"  and  how,  years 
after  his  mysterious  disappearance,  they 
found  a  bleak  skeleton  in  a  wild  part  of  the 
hills  bearing  his  watch.  I  realized  how  no 
man  knows  the  region  surely  when  the  mist 
sweeps  in  from  the  sea,  ghostly,  silently, 
and  bearing  the  panic  fear.  But  presently 
we  came  to  our  senses.  We  found  a  stump, 
diagnosed  the  lichens  on  it  for  north  and 
south, noted  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and, 
holding  fast  to  this  for  a  straight  line,  cut 
impartially  through  brush  and  bramble, 
although  the  foliage  drenched  us  till  the 
water  ran  down  and  out  over  our  boot-tops. 
In  a  short  time  we  were  rewarded  bv  a 
faint,  dull  roar — the  sea — and  we  knew 
where  we  were  once  more.  Later  on,  came 
faint  streaks  of  open  sky,  then  a  sudden 


furling  of  the  mists  into  troubling  bundles, 
which  rolled  over  the  mountains  and  disap- 
peared, leaving  us  suddenly  among  glisten- 
ing rocks  and  bright  new  colors  bounded  by 
long  reaches  of  the  sea,  with  the  clean,  cool 
wind  tossing  the  water  out  of  the  wild 
flowers. 

I  remember  another  time  when  a  w^e 
handful  of  us  walked  one  night  under  snap- 
ping bright  stars,  set  very  big  and  thick  in 
an  inky  sky.  The  north-west  wind  howled 
and  pushed  us  this  way  and  that,  and  the 
weary  old  forest  groaned,  letting  go  a  limb 
now  and  then  with  a  startling  crash.  We 
cooked  that  night  over  a  fire  that  had  to  be 
held  down  with  green  twigs  to  keep  it  from 
blowing  away,  and  we  slept  in  the  brush. 
Now  the  brush  on  the  Eastern  hills  is  not  so 
thick  but  a  man  can  get  through  it  in  any 
direction — and,  barring  blackberry  vines — 
a  girl  in  a  golf  skirt  can  follow;  but  the 
brush  on  the  California  hills  is  so  tough, 
and  stands  so  high,  that  a  strong  man  would 
do  well  to  crawl  three  miles  a  day  through 
some  of  it  flat  on  his  face,  and  each  day  he 
would  need  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  This  is 
very  inconvenient  in  a  deer  hunt,  but  when 
you  have  burrowed  into  it  and  pulled  your 
blankets  tight  about  you  for  the  night,  be 
assured  you  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
gale;  for  only  the  gentlest  breezes  will  come 
to  you  under  its  thick  covering,  though  the 
trees  may  be  falling  in  the  next  canyon.  So 
slept  we  on  the  night  of  this  gale,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  the  sky  was  never  so  clear 
and  black  before. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning  the  east 
shone  wide,  and  three  great  planets  were 
miraculously  hung  high  in  the  coming  light, 
as  though  they  floated  there.  It  was  a  won- 
derful sight;  yet  close  on  the  eastern  hori- 
zon lay  a  long  black  silhouette  which  was 
more  wonderful  still.  Strange  new  moun- 
tains I  had  never  heard  of,  and  that  were 
not  on  that  part  of  the  map,  stood  before 
me  plain  as  day.  I  went  back  to  bed  and 
got  up  all  over  again  to  make  sure  I  was 
awake,  but  the  phantom  mountains  still  per- 
sisted. I  scanned  their  entire  length  for  a 
familiar  peak,  but  none  appeared.  There 
was  a  great  dome  standing  up  among  the  rest 
likeacathedral  inacity, and  itwas  split  sheer 
in  two,  like  the  South  Dome  in  the  Yosemitel 
It  was  the  South  Dome!  The  idea  came  to 
me  at  last.  I  was  looking  clear  across  Cali- 
fornia and  iinto  the  Yosemite  itself,  two  hun- 
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dred  miles  away.  Even  as  I  looked,  the 
sun  rose  and  the  whole  chain  dissolved  in 
golden  light  and  vanished. 

Then  there  were  the  countless  nights ''  on 
the  ridge,"  when  we  sat  perched  eighteen 
hundred  feet  high  above  the  sea,  and 
W' atched  thirty  miles  of  white  breakers  turn 
to  flashing  red  gold,  as  the  sun  disappeared 
behind  the  edge  of  all  that  wide  ocean. 
There's  a  Httle  inn  perched  there  in  the 
wilderness,  a  mere  shack  with  the  grandest 
of  views  and  the  greatest  of  driftwood 
hearths;  and  old  Constantine,  the  Greek 
hermit  who  kept  it,  could  cook,  even  though 
he  served  everything  in  one  plate  and  fin- 
ished with  apple  sauce  poured  out  of  a 
bedroom  pitcher.  We  used  to  feel  sorry 
for  the  old  man,  because  he  slept  tilted  back 
in  a  cane  chair  on  his  veranda  when  the 
house  was  full  to  avoid  sending  us  away — ■ 
until  we  discovered  that  he  slept  there 
when  the  house  was  empty  to  avoid  the 
troublesome  task  of  going  to  bed  and  get- 
ting up  again. 

There  were  the  many  mornings  when  we 
awoke  far  above  the  clouds  and,  while  all 


the  world  below  w^as  complaining  of  the 
weather,  looked  down  and  awav  from  our 
island  peak  upon  a  wondrous  rolling  cloud 
sea  which  the  rising  sun  turned  all  the  beau- 
tiful colors  of  an  inverted  sky. 

Such  is  the  region  of  Tamalpais,  a  mere 
dot  on  the  map,  yet  inexhaustible,  like  its 
trails,  and  of  infinite  beauty  and  variety. 
It  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  trade  and 
civilization — like  the  Adirondacks;  yet,  al- 
though several  wee  hamlets  have  perched 
perilously  near  its  barriered  wilderness,  and 
the  "  crookedest  railroad  in  the  w^orld"  has 
scarred  it  just  a  little,  in  its  endeavor  to 
make  it  somewhat  accessible  to  the  travel- 
ler from  afar,  it  has  still  preserved  its  pris- 
tine loveliness.  Like  the  gentle  region  of 
the  Scottish  lakes  in  spring,  like  Naples  in 
the  autumn,  save  that  its  ancient  crater 
smokes  no  longer,  steep  and  blue,  wind- 
swept and  surf -beaten  like  the  coast  of 
Wales  in  summer,  and  fairest  of  all  Cali- 
fornia in  the  wintertime — all  these  different 
ways  it  is  beautiful ;  and  yet,  by  some  over- 
sight, unknown  to  the  world  in  general  and 
unsung! 


The  long  chain  of  meadows  under  Tamalpais. — Page  74, 
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T  came  vividly  to  Selden  on 
the  Casino  steps  that  Monte 
Carlo  had,  more  than  any 
other  place  he  knew,  the  gift 
of  accommodating  itself  to 
each  man's  humour. 
His  own,  at  the  moment,  lent  it  a  festive 
readiness  of  welcome  that  might  well,  in  a 
disenchanted  eye,  have  turned  to  paint  and 
facility.  So  frank  an  appeal  for  participa- 
tion— so  outspoken  a  recognition  of  the  holi- 
day vein  in  human  nature — struck  refresh- 
ingly on  a  mind  jaded  by  prolonged  hard 
work  in  surroundings  made  for  the  discipline 
of  the  senses.  As  he  surveyed  the  white 
square  set  in  an  exotic  coquetry  of  architect- 
ure, the  studied  tropicality  of  the  gardens, 
the  groups  loitering  through  the  jumbled 
gaiety  of  the  foreground,  against  mauve 
mountains  which  suggested  a  sublime  stage- 
setting  forgotten  in  a  hurried  shifting  of 
scenes — as  he  took  in  the  whole  outspread 
effect  of  hght  and  leisure,  he  felt  a  move- 
ment of  revulsion  from  the  last  few  months 
of  his  life. 

The  New  York  winter  had  presented  an 
interminable  perspective  of  snow-burdened 
days,  reaching  toward  a  spring  of  raw  sun- 
shine and  furious  air,  when  the  ugliness  of 
things  rasped  the  eye  as  the  gritty  wind 
ground  into  the  skin.  Selden,  immersed  in 
his  work,  had  told  himself  that  external 
conditions  did  not  matter  to  a  man  in  his 
state,  and  that  cold  and  ugliness  were  a  good 
tonic  for  relaxed  sensibilities.  When  an 
urgent  case  summoned  him  abroad  to  con- 
fer with  a  client  in  Paris,  he  broke  reluc- 
tantly with  the  routine  of  the  office;  and 
it  was  only  now  that,  having  despatched  his 
business,  and  slipped  away  for  a  week  in  the 
south,  he  began  to  feel  the  renewed  zest  of 
spectatorship  that  is  the  solace  of  those  who 
take  an  objective  interest  in  life. 
The  multiphcity  of  its  appeals — the  per- 
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petual  surprise  of  its  contrasts  and  re- 
semblances! All  these  tricks  and  turns  of 
the  show  were  upon  him  with  a  spring  as  he 
descended  the  Casino  steps  and  paused  on 
the  pavement  at  its  doors.  He  had  not 
been  abroad  for  seven  years^and  what 
changes  the  renewed  contact  produced !  If 
the  central  depths  were  untouched,  hardly 
a  pin-point  of  surface  remained  the  same. 
And  this  was  the  very  place  to  bring  out  the 
completeness  of  the  renewal.  The  sub- 
limities, the  perpetuities,  might  have  left 
him  as  he  was:  but  this  tent  pitched  for  a 
day's  revelry  spread  a  roof  of  oblivion  be- 
tween himself  and  his  fixed  sky. 

It  was  mid-April,  and  one  felt  that  the 
revelry  had  reached  its  climax  and  that  the 
desultory  groups  in  the  square  and  gardens 
would  soon  dissolve  and  reform  in  other 
scenes.  Meanwhile  the  last  moments  of  the 
performance  seemed  to  gain  an  added 
brightness  from  the  hovering  threat  of  the 
curtain.  The  quality  of  the  air,  the  ex- 
uberance of  the  flowers,  the  blue  intensity  of 
sea  and  sky,  produced  the  effect  of  a  closing 
tableau^  when  all  the  lights  are  turned  on  at 
once.  This  impression  was  presently  height- 
ened by  the  way  in  which  a  consciously  con- 
spicuous group  of  people  advanced  to  the 
middle  front,  and  stood  before  Selden  with 
the  air  of  the  chief  performers  gathered  to- 
gether by  the  exigencies  of  the  final  effect. 
Their  appearance  confirmed  the  impression 
that  the  show  had  been  staged  regardless  of 
expense,  and  emphasized  its  resemblance  to 
one  of  those  ''costume-plays"  in  which  the 
protagonists  walk  through  the  passions 
without  displacing  a  drapery.  The  ladies 
stood  in  unrelated  attitudes  calculated  to 
isolate  their  effects,  and  the  men  hung  about 
them  as  irrelevantly  as  stage  heroes  whose 
tailors  are  named  in  the  programme.  It 
was  Selden  himself  who  unwittingly  fused 
the  group  by  arresting  the  attention  of  one 
of  its  members. 

''Why,  Mr.   Selden!"  Mrs.  Fisher  ex- 
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claimed  in  surprise;  and  with  a  gesture 
toward  Mrs.  Jack  Stepne}^  and  Mrs.  Well- 
ington Bry,  she  added  plaintively :  ' '  We're 
starving  to  death  because  we  can't  decide 
where  to  lunch," 

Welcomed  into  their  group,  and  made  the 
confidant  of  their  difficulty,  Selden  learned 
with  amusement  that  there  were  several 
places  where  one  might  miss  something  by 
not  lunching,  or  forfeit  something  by  lunch- 
ing; so  that  eating  actually  became  a  minor 
consideration  on  the  very  spot  consecrated 
to  its  rites. 

'^  Of  course  one  gets  the  best  things  at  the 
Terrasse — but  that  looks  as  if  one  hadn't 
any  other  reason  for  being  there:  the 
Americans  who  don't  know  any  one  always 
rush  for  the  best  food.  And  the  Duchess  of 
Beltshire  has  taken  up  Becassin's  lately," 
Mrs.  Bry  earnestly  summed  up. 

Mrs  Bry,  to  Mrs.  Fisher's  despair,  had 
not  progressed  beyond  the  point  of  weighing 
her  social  alternatives  in  public.  She  could 
not  acquire  the  air  of  doing  things  because 
she  wanted  to,  and  making  her  choice  the 
final  seal  of  their  fitness. 

Mr.  Bry,  a  short  pale  man,  wdth  a  busi- 
ness face  and  leisure  clothes,  met  the 
dilemma  hilariously. 

"I  guess  the  Duchess  goes  where  it's 
cheapest,  unless  she  can  get  her  meal  paid 
for.  If  you  offered  to  blow  her  off  at  the 
Terrasse  she'd  turn  up  fast  enough." 

But  Mrs.  Jack  Stepney  interposed. 
**The  Grand  Dukes  go  to  that  Httle  place  at 
the  Condamine.  Lord  Hubert  says  it's  the 
only  restaurant  in  Europe  where  they  can 
cook  peas." 

Lord  Hubert  Dacey,  a  slender  shabby- 
looking  man,  with  a  charming  worn  smile, 
and  the  air  of  having  spent  his  best  years  in 
piloting  the  wealthy  to  the  right  restaurant, 
assented  with  gentle  emphasis:  ''It's  quite 
that." 

''P^flj.?"  said  Mr.  Bry  contemptuously. 
''  Can  they  cook  terrapin  ?  It  just  shows," 
he  continued,  "what  these  European  mar- 
kets are,  when  a  fellow  can  make  a  reputa- 
tion cooking  peas'. " 

Jack  Stepney  intervened  with  authority. 
"I  don't  know  that  I  quite  agree  with 
Dacey:  there's  a  httle  hole  in  Paris,  off  the 
Quai  Voltaire — but  in  any  case,  I  can't  ad- 
vise the  Condamine  gargote;  at  least  not 
with  ladies." 

Stepney,  since  hismarriage,  had  thickened 


and  grown  didactic,  as  the  Van  Osburgh 
husbands  w^re  apt  to  do;  but  his  wife,  to  his 
surprise  and  discomfiture,  had  developed 
an  earth-shaking  fastness  of  gait  which  left 
him  trailing  breathlessly  in  her  wake. 

"That's  where  wt'11  go  then!"  she  de- 
clared, w^ith  a  heavy  toss  of  her  plumage. 
"  I'm  so  tired  of  the  Terrasse :  it's  as  dull  as 
one  of  mother's  dinners.  And  Lord  Hubert 
has  promised  to  tell  us  who  all  the  awful 
people  are  at  the  other  place — hasn't  he, 
Carry  ?     Now,  Jack,  don't  look  so  solemn !" 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Bry,  "all  I  want  to 
know  is  who  their  dress-makers  are." 

"No  doubt  Dacey  can  tell  you  that  too," 
remarked  Stepney,  with  an  ironic  intention 
W'hich  the  other  received  with  the  light 
murmur  "I  can  at  least  find  out,  my  dear 
fellow";  and  Mrs.  Bry  having  declared 
that  she  couldn't  walk  another  step,  the 
party  hailed  two  or  three  of  the  light 
phaetons  which  hover  attentively  on  the 
confines  of  the  gardens,  and  rattled  off  in 
procession  toward  the  Condamine. 

Their  destination  was  one  of  the  little 
restaurants  overhanging  the  boulevard 
whichdipssteeplydown from  Monte  Carloto 
the  low  intermediate  quarter  along  the  quay. 
From  the  window  in  which  they  presently 
found  themselves  installed,  they  overlooked 
the  intense  blue  curve  of  the  harbour,  set 
between  the  verdure  of  twin  promontories: 
to  the  right,  the  cliff  of  Monaco,  topped  by 
the  mediaeval  silhouette  of  its  church  and 
castle,  to  the  left  the  terraces  and  pinnacles 
of  the  gambling-house.  Between  the  two, 
the  waters  of  the  bay  were  furrowed  by  a 
light  coming  and  going  of  pleasure-craft, 
through  which,  just  at  the  culminating 
moment  of  luncheon,  the  majestic  advance 
of  a  great  steam-yacht  drew  the  company's 
attention  from  the  peas. 

"By  Jove,  I  believe  that's  the  Dorsets 
back!"  Stepney  exclaimed;  and  Lord 
Hubert,  dropping  his  single  eye-glass,  cor- 
roborated: "It's  the  Sabrina — yes." 

' '  So  soon  ?  They  were  to  spend  a  month 
in  Sicily,"  Mrs.  Fisher  observed. 

"I  guess  they  feel  as  if  they  had:  there's 
only  one  up-to-date  hotel  in  the  whole 
place,"  said  Mr.  Bry  disparagingly. 

"It  was  Ned  Silverton's  idea— but  poor 
Dorset  and  Lily  Bart  must  have  been  hor- 
ribly bored."  Mrs.  Fisher  added  in  an 
undertone  to  Selden :  "  I  do  hope  there  hasn't 
been  a  row." 
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"It's  most  awfully  jolly  having  Miss  Bart 
back,"  said  Lord  Hubert,  in  his  mild  dehb- 
erate  voice;  and  Mrs.  Bry  added  ingenu- 
ously: "I  daresay  the  Duchess  will  dine 
with  us,  now  that  Lily's  here." 

"The  Duchess  admires  her  immensely: 
I'm  sure  she'd  be  charmed  to  have  it  ar- 
ranged," Lord  Hubert  agreed,  with  the  pro- 
fessional promptness  of  the  man  accus- 
tomed to  draw  his  profit  from  facilitating 
social  contacts :  Selden  was  struck  by  the 
businesslike  change  in  his  manner. 

"Lily  has  been  a  tremendous  success 
here,"  Mrs.  Fisher  continued,  still  address- 
ing herself  confidentially  to  Selden.  "She 
looks  ten  years  younger — I  never  saw  her  so 
handsome.  Lady  Skiddaw  took  her  every- 
where in  Cannes,  and  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Macedonia  had  her  to  stop  for  a  week  at 
Cimiez.  People  say  that  was  one  reason 
why  Bertha  whisked  the  yacht  off  to  Sicily: 
the  Crown  Princess  didn't  take  much  notice 
of  her,  and  she  couldn't  bear  to  look  on  at 
Lily's  triumph." 

Selden  made  no  reply.  He  was  vaguely 
aware  that  Miss  Bart  was  cruising  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  Dorsets,  but  it  had 
not  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  any 
chance  of  running  across  her  on  the  Riviera, 
where  the  season  was  virtually  at  an  end. 
As  he  leaned  back,  silently  contemplating 
his  filigree  cup  of  Turkish  coffee,  he  was 
trying  to  put  some  order  in  his  thoughts,  to 
tell  himself  how  the  news  of  her  nearness 
was  really  affecting  him.  He  had  a  personal 
detachment  enabhng  him,  even  in  moments 
of  emotional  high-pressure,  to  get  a  fairly 
clear  view  of  his  feelings,  and  he  was  sincere- 
ly surprised  by  the  disturbance  which  the 
sight  of  the  Sabrina  had  produced  in  him. 
He  had  reason  to  think  that  his  three  months 
of  engrossing  professional  work,  following 
on  the  sharp  shock  of  his  disillusionment, 
had  cleared  his  mind  of  its  sentimental 
vapours.  The  feehng  he  had  nourished  and 
given  prominence  to  was  one  of  thankful- 
ness for  his  escape:  he  was  like  a  traveller 
so  grateful  for  rescue  from  a  dangerous 
accident  that  at  first  he  is  hardly  conscious 
of  his  bruises.  Now  he  suddenly  felt  the 
latent  ache,  and  realized  that  after  all  he 
had  not  come  off  unhurt. 

An  hour  later,  at  Mrs.  Fisher's  side  in  the 
Casino  gardens,  he  was  trying  to  find  fresh 
reasons  for  forgetting  the  injury  received  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  peril  avoided.  The 


party  had  dispersed  with  the  loitering  in- 
decision characteristic  of  social  movements 
at  Monte  Carlo,  where  the  whole  place,  and 
the  long  gilded  hours  of  the  day,  seem  to 
offer  an  infinity  of  ways  of  being  idle.  Lord 
Hubert  Dacey  had  finally  gone  off  in  quest 
of  the  Duchess  of  Beltshire,  charged  by  Mrs. 
Bry  with  the  dehcate  negotiation  of  securing 
that  lady's  presence  at  dinner,  the  Stepneys 
had  left  for  Nice  in  their  motor-car,  and 
Mr.  Bry  had  departed  to  take  his  place  in 
the  pigeon-shooting  match  which  was  at  the 
moment  engaging  his  highest  faculties. 

Mrs.  Bry,  who  had  a  tendency  to  grow 
red  and  stertorous  after  luncheon,  had  been 
judiciously  prevailed  upon  by  Carry  Fisher 
to  withdraw  to  her  hotel  for  an  hour's  re- 
pose; and  Selden  and  his  companion  wxre 
thus  left  to  a  stroll  propitious  to  confidences. 
The  stroll  soon  resolved  itself  into  a  tran- 
quil session  on  a  bench  overhung  with  laurel 
and  Banksian  roses,  from  which  they  caught 
a  dazzle  of  blue  sea  between  marble  balus- 
ters, and  the  fiery  shafts  of  cactus-blossoms 
shooting  meteor-like  from  the  rock.  The 
soft  shade  of  their  niche,  and  the  adjacent 
glitter  of  the  air,  were  conducive  to  an  easy 
lounging  mood,  and  to  the  smoking  of  many 
cigarettes;  and  Selden,  yielding  to  these  in- 
fluences, suffered  Mrs.  Fisher  to  unfold  to 
him  the  history  of  her  recent  experiences. 
She  had  come  abroad  with  the  Welly  Brys 
at  the  moment  when  fashion  flees  the  in- 
clemency' of  the  New  York  spring.  The 
Brys,  intoxicated  by  their  first  success,  al- 
ready thirsted  for  new  kingdoms,  and  Mrs. 
Fisher,  viewing  the  Riviera  as  an  easy  in- 
troduction to  London  society,  had  guided 
their  course  thither.  She  had  affiliations  of 
her  own  in  every  capital,  and  a  facility  for 
picking  them  up  again  after  long  absences; 
and  the  carefully  disseminated  rumour  of 
the  Brys'  wealth  had  at  once  gathered  about 
them  a  group  of  cosmopohtan  pleasure- 
seekers. 

"But  things  are  not  going  as  well  as  I  ex- 
pected," Mrs.  Fisher  frankly  admitted. 
"It's  all  very  well  to  say  that  everybody 
with  money  can  get  into  society;  but  it 
would  be  truer  to  say  that  nearly  everybody 
can.  And  the  London  market  is  so  glutted 
with  new  Americans  that,  to  succeed  there 
now,  they  must  be  either  very  clever  or 
awfully  queer.  The  Brys  are  neither.  He 
would  get  on  well  enough  if  she'd  let  him 
alone;  they  like  his  slang  and  his  brag  and 
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his  blunders.  But  Louisa  spoils  it  all  by 
trying  to  repress  him  and  put  herself  for- 
ward. If  she'd  be  natural  herself — fat  and 
vulgar  and  bouncing — it  would  be  all  right; 
but  as  soon  as  she  meets  anybody  smart  she 
tries  to  be  slender  and  queenly.  She  tried 
it  with  the  Duchess  of  Beltshire  and  Lady 
Skiddaw,  and  they  fled.  I've  done  my  best 
to  make  her  see  her  mistake — I've  said  to 
her  again  and  again:  'Just  let  yourself  go, 
Louisa ' ;  but  she  keeps  up  the  humbug  even 
with  me — I  believe  she  keeps  on  being 
queenly  in  her  own  room,  with  the  door 
shut. 

"The  worst  of  it  is,"  Mrs.  Fisher  went 
on,  "  that  she  thinks  it's  all  my  fault.  When 
the  Dorsets  turned  up  here  six  weeks  ago, 
and  everybody  began  to  make  a  fuss  about 
Lily  Bart,  I  could  see  Louisa  thought  that 
if  she'd  had  Lily  in  tow  instead  of  me  she 
would  have  been  hobnobbing  with  all  the 
royalties  by  this  time.  She  doesn't  reahze 
that  it's  Lily's  beauty  that  does  it:  Lord 
Hubert  tells  me  Lily  is  thought  even  hand- 
somer than  when  he  knew  her  at  Aix  ten 
years  ago.  .  It  seems  she  was  tremendously 
admired  there.  An  Italian  Prince,  rich 
and  the  real  thing,  w^anted  to  marry  her; 
but  just  at  the  critical  moment  a  good- 
looking  step-son  turned  up,  and  Lily  was 
silly  enough  to  flirt  with  him  while  her 
marriage-settlements  with  the  step-father 
were  being  drawn  up.  Some  people  said 
the  young  man  did  it  on  purpose.  You  can 
fancy  the  scandal:  there  was  an  awful  row 
between  the  men,  and  people  began  to  look 
at  Lily  so  queerly  that  Mrs.  Peniston  had  to 
pack  up  and  fmish  her  cure  elsewhere. 
Not  that  she  ever  understood:  to  this  day 
she  thinks  that  Aix  didn't  suit  her,  and  men- 
tions her  having  been  sent  there  as  proof  of 
the  incompetence  of  French  doctors.  That's 
Lily  all  over,  you  know:  she  works  like  a 
slave  preparing  the  ground  and  sowing  her 
seed;  but  the  day  she  ought  to  be  reaping 
the  harvest  she  oversleeps  herself  or  goes  off 
on  a  picnic." 

Mrs.  Fisher  paused  and  looked  reflectively 
at  the  deep  shimmer  of  sea  between  the 
cactus-flowers.  "Sometimes,"  she  added, 
"  I  think  it's  just  flightiness — and  sometimes 
I  think  it's  because,  at  heart,  she  despises 
the  things  she's  trying  for.  And  it's  the 
difi&culty  of  deciding  that  makes  her  such 
an  interesting  study."  She  glanced  tenta- 
tively at  Selden's  motionless  profile,  and 


resilmed  with  a  slight  sigh:  ""Well,  aU  I 
can  say  is,  I  wish  she'd  give  me  some  of 
her  discarded  opportunities.  I  wish  we 
could  change  places  now,  for  instance.  She 
could  make  a  very  good  thing  out  of  the 
Brys  if  she  managed  them  properly,  and  I 
should  know  just  how  to  look  after  George 
Dorset  while  Bertha  is  reading  Verlaine 
with  Neddy  Silverton." 

She  met  Selden's  sound  of  protest  with  a 
sharp  derisive  glance.  "Well,  what's  the 
use  of  mincing  matters?  We  all  know 
that's  what  Bertha  brought  her  abroad  for. 
When  Bertha  wants  to  have  a  good  time  she 
has  to  provide  occupation  for  George.  At 
first  I  thought  Lily  was  going  to  play  her 
cards  well  this  time,  but  there  are  rumours 
that  Bertha  is  jealous  of  her  success  here 
and  at  Cannes,  and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  there  were  a  break  any  day.  Lily's  only 
safeguard  is  that  Bertha  needs  her  badly — 
oh,  very  badly.  The  Silverton  affair  is  in 
the  acute  stage :  it's  necessary  that  George's 
attention  should  be  pretty  continuously  dis- 
tracted. And  I'm  bound  to  say  Lily  does 
distract  it:  I  beheve  he'd  marry  her  to- 
morrow if  he  found  out  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  with  Bertha.  But  you  know 
him — he's  as  blind  as  he's  jealous;  and  of 
course  Lily's  present  business  is  to  keep  him 
blind.  A  clever  woman  might  know  just 
the  right  moment  to  tear  off  the  bandage: 
but  Lily  isn't  clever  in  that  way,  and  when 
George  does  open  his  eyes  she'll  probably 
contrive  not  to  be  in  his  line  of  vision." 

Selden  tossed  away  his  cigarette.  "By 
Jove — it's  time  for  my  train,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  glance  at  his  watch;  adding,  in  reply 
to  Mrs.  Fisher's  surprised  comment — 
"Why,  I  thought  of  course  you  were  at 
Monte!" — a  murmured  word  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  making  Nice  his  head-quarters. 

"The  worst  of  it  is,  she  snubs  the  Brys 
now,"  he  heard  irrelevantly  flung  after  him. 

Ten  minutes  later,  in  the  high-perched 
bedroom  of  an  hotel  overlooking  the  Casino, 
he  was  tossing  his  effects  into  a  couple  of 
gaping  portmanteaux,  while  the  porter 
waited  outside  to  transport  them  to  the  cab 
at  the  door.  It  look  but  a  brief  plunge  down 
the  steep  white  road  to  the  station  to  land 
him  safely  in  the  afternoon  express  for  Nice ; 
and  not  till  he  was  installed  in  the  corner  of 
an  empty  carriage,  did  he  exclaim  to  himself, 
with  a  reaction  of  self-contempt:  "What 
the  deuce  am  I  running  away  from?" 
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The  pertinence  of  the  question  checked 
Selden's  fugitive  impulse  before  the  train 
had  started.  It  was  ridiculous  to  be  fly- 
ins,  hke  an  emotional  coward  from  an  in- 
fatuation  his  reason  had  conquered.  He 
had  instructed  his  bankers  to  forward  some 
important  business  letters  to  Nice,  and  at 
Nice  he  would  quietly  await  them.  He  was 
already  annoyed  with  himself  for  ha\-ing 
left  Monte  Carlo,  where  he  had  intended  to 
pass  the  week  which  remained  to  him  before 
saihng;  but  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  re- 
turn on  his  steps  without  an  appearance  of 
inconsistency  from  which  his  pride  re- 
coiled. In  his  inmost  heart  he  was  not 
sorry  to  put  himself  beyond  the  probability 
of  meeting  ^liss  Bart.  Completely  as  he 
had  detached  himself  from  her,  he  could  not 
yet  regard  her  merely  as  a  social  instance; 
and  viewed  in  a  more  personal  way  she  was 
not  likely  to  be  a  reassuring  object  of  study. 
Chance  encounters,  or  even  the  repeated 
mention  of  her  name,  would  send  his 
thoughts  back  into  grooves  from  which  he 
had  resolutely  detached  them;  whereas,  if 
she  could  be  entirely  excluded  from  his  life, 
the  pressure  of  new  and  varied  impressions, 
with  which  no  thought  of  her  was  connected , 
would  soon  complete  the  work  of  separa- 
tion. Mrs,  Fisher's  conversation  had,  in- 
deed, operated  to  that  end;  but  the  treat- 
ment was  too  painful  to  be  voluntarily 
chosen  while  milder  remedies  were  un- 
tried; and  Selden  thought  he  could  trust 
himself  to  return  gradually  to  a  reasonable 
view  of  Miss  Bart,  if  only  he  did  not  see  her. 

Having  reached  the  station  early,  he  had 
arrived  at  this  point  in  his  reflections  before 
the  increasing  throng  on  the  platform 
warned  him  that  he  could  not  hope  to  pre- 
serve his  privacy;  the  next  moment  there 
was  a  hand  on  the  door,  and  he  turned  to 
confront  the  very  face  he  was  fleeing. 

Miss  Bart,  glowing  with  the  haste  of  a 
precipitate  descent  upon  the  train,  headed  a 
group  composed  of  the  Dorsets,  young  Sil- 
verton  and  Lord  Hubert  Dacey,  who  had 
barely  time  to  spring  into  the  carriage,  and 
envelop  Selden  in  ejaculations  of  surprise 
and  welcome,  before  the  whistle  of  de- 
parture sounded.  The  party,  it  appeared, 
were  hastening  to  Nice  in  response  to  a  sud- 
den summons  to  dine  with  the  Duchess 
of  Beltshire  and  to  see  the  water-fete  in  the 
bay;  a  plan  evidently  improvised — in  spite 
of  Lord  Hubert's  protesting  "Oh,  I  say, 


you  know," — for  the  express  purpose  of  de- 
feating Mrs.  Bry's  endeavour  to  capture  the 
Duchess. 

During  the  laughing  relation  of  this 
manoeuvre,  Selden  had  time  for  a  rapid  im- 
pression of  Miss  Bart,  who  had  seated  her- 
self opposite  to  him  in  the  golden  afternoon 
hght.  Scarcely  three  months  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  parted  from  her  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  Brys'  conservatory;  but  a  subtle 
change  had  passed  over  the  quahty  of  her 
beauty.  Then  it  had  had  a  transparency 
through  which  the  fluctuations  of  the  spirit 
were  sometimes  tragically  visible;  now  its 
impenetrable  surface  suggested  a  process  of 
crystallization  which  had  fused  her  whole 
being  into  one  hard  brilhant  substance. 
The  change  had  struck  Mrs.  Fisher  as  a  re- 
juvenation: to  Selden  it  seemed  hke  that 
moment  of  pause  and  arrest  when  the  warm 
fluidity  of  youth  is  chilled  into  its  flnal 
shape. 

He  felt  it  in  the  way  she  smiled  on  him, 
and  in  the  readiness  and  competence  with 
which,  flung  unexpectedly  into  his  presence, 
she  took  up  the  thread  of  their  intercourse 
as  though  that  thread  had  not  been  snapped 
with  a  violence  from  which  he  still  reeled. 
Such  facility  sickened  him — but  he  told 
himself  that  it  was  with  the  pang  whicii 
precedes  recovery.  Now  he  would  really 
get  well — would  eject  the  last  drop  of 
poison  from  his  blood.  Already  he  felt 
himself  calmer  in  her  presence  than  he  had 
learned  to  be  in  the  thought  of  her.  Her  as- 
sumptions and  elisions,  her  short-cuts  and 
long  detours,  the  skill  with  which  she  con- 
trived to  meet 'him  at  a  point  from  which  no 
inconvenient  glimpses  of  the  past  were  vis- 
ible, suggested  what  opportunities  she  had 
had  for  practising  such  arts  since  their  last 
meeting.  He  felt  that  she  had  at  last  ar- 
rived at  an  understanding  with  herself :  had 
made  a  pact  with  her  rebellious  impulses, 
and  achieved  a  uniform  system  of  self-gov- 
ernment, under  which  all  vagrant  tenden- 
cies were  either  held  captive  or  forced  into 
the  service  of  the  state. 

And  he  saw  other  things  too  in  her  man- 
ner: saw  how  it  had  adjusted  itself  to  the 
hidden  intricacies  of  a  situation  in  which, 
even  after  Mrs.  Fisher's  elucidating  flashes, 
he  still  felt  himself  agrope.  Surely  Mrs. 
Fisher  could  no  longer  charge  Miss  Bart 
with  neglecting  her  opportunities!  To  Sel- 
den's exasperated  observation  she  was  only 
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too  completely  alive  to  them.  She  was 
"perfect"  to  every  one:  subservient  to 
Bertha's  anxious  predominance,  good- 
naturedly  watchful  of  Dorset's  moods, 
brightly  companionable  to  Silverton  and 
Dacey,  the  latter  of  whom  met  her  on  an 
evident  footing  of  old  admiration,  while 
young  Silverton,  portentously  self-absorbed, 
seemed  conscious  of  her  only  as  of  some- 
thing vaguely  obstructive.  And  suddenly, 
as  Selden  noted  the  fine  shades  of  manner 
by  which  she  harmonized  herself  with  her 
surroundings,  it  flashed  on  him  that,  to  need 
such  adroit  handling,  the  situation  must 
indeed  be  desperate.  She  was  on  the 
edge  of  something — that  was  the  impression 
left  with  him.  He  seemed  to  see  her  poised 
on  the  brink  of  a  chasm,  with  one  graceful 
foot  advanced  to  assert  her  unconsciousness 
that  the  ground  was  failing  her. 

On  the  Promenade  des  Anglais,  where 
Ned  Silverton  hung  on  him  for  the  half  hour 
before  dinner,  he  received  a  deeper  impres- 
sion of  the  general  insecurity.  Silverton 
was  in  a  mood  of  Titanic  pessimism.  How 
any  one  could  come  to  such  a  damned  hole 
as  the  Riviera — any  one  with  a  grain  of  im- 
agination— with  the  whole  Mediterranean 
to  choose  from:  but  then,  if  one's  estimate 
of  a  place  depended  on  the  way  they  broiled 
a  spring  chicken !  Gad !  what  a  study  might 
be  made  of  the  tyranny  of  the  stomach — 
the  way  a  sluggish  liver  or  insufficient  gastric 
juices  might  affect  the  whole  course  of  the 
universe,  overshadow  everything  in  reach 
— chronic  dyspepsia  ought  to  be  among  the 
"statutory  causes";  a  woman's  Hfe  might 
be  ruined  by  a  man's  inabiHty  to  digest 
fresh  bread.  Grotesque  ?  Yes — and  trag- 
ic— ^like  most  absurdities.  There's  nothing 
grimmer  than  the  tragedy  that  wears  a 
comic  mask.  .  .  .  WTiere  was  he? 
Oh — the  reason  they  chucked  Sicily  and 
rushed  back?  Well — partly,  no  doubt, 
Miss  Bart's  desire  to  get  back  to  bridge  and 
smartness.  Dead  as  a  stone  to  art  and 
poetry — the  light  never  was  on  sea  or  land 
for  her!  And  of  course  she  persuaded  Dor- 
set that  the  Italian  food  was  bad  for  him. 
Oh,  she  could  make  him  believe  anything — 
anything  1  Mrs.  Dorset  was  aware  of  it — 
oh,  perfectly:  nothing  she  didn't  see!  But 
she  could  hold  her  tongue — she'd  had  to, 
often  enough.  Miss  Bart  was  an  intimate 
friend — she  wouldn't  hear  a  word  against 
her.     Only  it  hurts  a  woman's  pride — there 


are  some  things  one  doesn't  get  used  to 
.  .  .  All  this  in  confidence,  of  course  ? 
Ah — and  there  were  the  ladies  signalling 
from  the  balcony  of  the  hotel.  .  .  .  He 
plunged  across  the  Promenade,  leaving  Sel- 
den to  a  meditative  cigar. 

The  conclusions  it  led  him  to  were  forti- 
fied, later  in  the  evening,  by  some  of  those 
faint  corroborative  hints  that  generate  a 
light  of  their  own  in  the  dusk  of  a  doubting 
mind.  Selden,  stumbling  on  a  chance  ac- 
quaintance, had  dined  with  him,  and  ad- 
journed, still  in  his  company,  to  the  brightly 
lit  Promenade,  where  a  line  of  crowded 
stands  commanded  the  ghttering  darkness 
of  the  waters.  The  night  was  soft  and  per- 
suasive. Overhead  hung  a  summer  sky 
furrowed  with  the  rush  of  rockets ;  and  from 
the  east  a  late  moon,  pushing  up  beyond  the 
lofty  bend  of  the  coast,  sent  across  the  bay  a 
shaft  of  brightness  w^hich  paled  to  ashes  in 
the  red  ghtter  of  the  illuminated  boats. 
Down  the  lantern-hung  Promenade,  snatch- 
es of  band-music  floated  above  the  hum 
of  the  crowd  and  the  soft  tossing  of  boughs 
in  dusky  gardens;  and  between  these  gar- 
dens and  the  backs  of  the  stands  there 
flowed  a  subdued  stream  of  people,  in 
whom  the  vociferous  carnival  mood  seemed 
tempered  by  the  growing  languor  of  the 
season. 

Selden  and  his  companion,  unable  to  get 
seats  on  one  of  the  stands  facing  the  bay, 
had  wandered  for  a  while  with  the  throng, 
and  then  found  a  point  of  vantage  on  a  high 
garden-parapet  above  the  Promenade. 
Thence  they  caught  but  a  triangular  glimpse 
of  the  w^ater,  and  of  the  flashing  play  of 
boats  across  its  surface;  but  the  crowd  in 
the  street  was  under  their  immediate  view, 
and  seemed  to  Selden,  on  the  whole,  of 
more  interest  than  the  show  itself.  After  a 
while,  however,  he  wearied  of  his  perch,and, 
dropping  alone  to  the  pavement,  pushed 
his  w^ay  to  the  first  corner  and  turned  into 
the  moonlit  silence  of  a  side-street.  Long 
garden-walls  overhung  by  trees  made  a  dark 
boundary  to  the  pavement;  an  empty  cab 
trailed  along  the  deserted  thoroughfare, 
and  presently  Selden  saw  two  persons 
emerge  from  the  opposite  shadows,  signal  to 
the  cab,  and  drive  off  in  it  toward  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  moonlight  touched  them 
as  they  paused  to  enter  the  carriage,  and 
he  recognized  Mrs.  Dorset  and  young  Sil- 
verton. 
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Beneath  the  nearest  lamp-post  he  glanced 
at  his  watch  and  saw  that  the  time  was  close 
on  eleven.  He  took  another  cross  street, 
and  without  breasting  the  throng  on  the 
Promenade,  made  his  way  to  the  fashion- 
able Club  which  overlooks  that  thorough- 
fare. Kere,  amid  the  blaze  of  crowded 
baccarat  tables,  he  caught  sight  of  Lord 
Hubert  Dacey,  seated  with  his  habitual 
worn  smile  behind  a  rapidly  dwindling  heap 
of  gold.  The  heap  being  in  due  course 
wiped  out,  Lord  Hubert  rose  with  a  shrug, 
and  joining  Selden,  adjourned  with  him  to 
the  deserted  terrace  of  the  Club.  It  was 
now  past  midnight,  and  the  throng  on  the 
stands  was  dispersing,  while  the  long  trails 
of  red-ht  boats  scattered  and  faded  beneath 
a  sky  repossessed  by  the  tranquil  splendour 
of  the  moon. 

Lord  Hubert  looked  at  his  watch.  "By 
Jove,  I  promised  to  join  the  Duchess  for 
supper  at  the  London  House;  but  it's  past 
twelve,  and  I  suppose  they've  all  scattered. 
The  fact  is,  I  lost  them  in  the  crowd  soon 
after  dinner,  and  took  refuge  here,  for  my 
sins.  They  had  seats  on  one  of  the  stands, 
but  of  course  they  couldn't  stop  quiet:  the 
Duchess  never  can.  She  and  Miss  Bart 
went  off  in  quest  of  what  they  call  ad- 
ventures— gad,  it  ain't  their  fault  if  they 
don't  have  some  queer  ones!"  He  added 
tentatively,  after  pausing  to  grope  for  a 
cigarette:  "Miss  Bart's  an  old  friend  of 
yours,  I  believe?  So  she  told  me. — Ah, 
thanks — I  don't  seem  to  have  one  left." 
He  lit  Selden's  proffered  cigarette,  and  con- 
tinued, in  his  high-pitched  drawling  tone: 
"None  of  my  business,  of  course,  but  I 
didn'tintroduceherto theDuchess.  Charm- 
ing woman,  the  Duchess,  you  understand; 
and  a  very  good  friend  of  mine;  but  rather 
a  liberal  education." 

Selden  received  this  in  silence,  and  after 
a  few  puffs  Lord  Hubert  broke  out  again: 
"Sort  of  thing  one  can't  communicate  to 
the  young  lady — though  young  ladies  now- 
adays are  so  competent  to  judge  for  them- 
selves; but  in  this  case — I'm  an  old  friend 
too,  you  know  .  .  .  and  there  seemed 
no  one  else  to  speak  to.  The  whole  situa- 
tion's a  little  mixed,  as  I  see  it — but  there 
used  to  be  an  aunt  somewhere,  a  diffuse 
and  innocent  person,  who  was  great  at 
bridging  over  chasms  she  didn't  see  .  .  . 
Ah,  in  New  York,  is  she  ?  Pity  New  York's 
such  a  long  way  off!" 


II 


ISS  BART,  emerging  latethe 
next  morning  from  her  cab- 
in, found  herself  alone  on 
the  deck  of  the  Sabrina. 

The  cushioned  chairs,  dis- 
posed expectantly  under  the 
wide  awning,  showed  no  signs  of  recent  oc- 
cupancy, and  she  presently  learned  from  a 
steward  that  Mrs.  Dorset  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared, and  that  the  gentlemen — separate- 
ly— had  gone  ashore  as  soon  as  they  had 
breakfasted.  Supplied  with  these  facts, 
Lily  leaned  awhile  over  the  side,  giving  her- 
self up  to  a  leisurely  enjoyment  of  the  spec- 
tacle before  her.  Unclouded  sunlight  en- 
veloped sea  and  shore  in  a  bath  of  purest 
radiancy.  The  purpling  water  drew  a  sharp 
white  line  of  foam  at  the  base  of  the  shore; 
against  its  irregular  eminences,  hotels  and 
villas  flashed  from  the  greyish  verdure  of 
olive  and  eucalyptus;  and  the  background 
of  bare  and  finely-pencilled  mountains  quiv- 
ered in  a  pale  intensity  of  light. 

How  beautiful  it  was — and  how  she  loved 
beauty !  She  had  always  felt  that  her  sensi- 
bility in  this  direction  made  up  for  certain 
obtusenesses  of  feehng  of  which  she  was  less 
proud ;  and  during  the  last  three  months  she 
had  indulged  it  passionately.  The  Dorsets' 
invitation  to  go  abroad  with  them  had  come 
as  an  almost  miraculous  release  from  crush- 
ing difficulties;  and  her  faculty  for  renew- 
ing herself  in  new  scenes,  and  casting  off 
problems  of  conduct  as  easily  as  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  they  had  arisen,  made 
the  mere  change  from  one  place  to  another 
seem,  not  merely  a  postponement,  but  a 
solution  of  her  troubles.  Moral  comphca- 
tions  existed  for  her  only  in  the  environment 
that  had  produced  them;  she  did  not  mean 
to  slight  or  ignore  them,  but  they  lost  their 
reality  when  they  changed  theirbackground. 
She  could  not  have  remained  in  New  York 
without  repaying  the  money  she  owed  to 
Trenor;  to  acquit  herself  of  that  odious 
debt  she  might  even  have  faced  a  marriage 
with  Rosedale;  but  the  accident  of  placing 
the  Atlantic  between  herself  and  her  ob- 
ligations made  them  dwindle  out  of  sight  as 
if  they  had  been  milestones  and  she  had 
travelled  past  them. 

Her  two  months  on  the  Sabrina  had  been 
especially  calculated  to  aid  this  illusion  of 
distance.     She  had  been  plunged  into  new 
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scenes,  and  had  found  in  them  a  renewal  of 
old  hopes  and  ambitions.  The  cruise  itself 
charmed  her  as  a  romantic  adventure.  She 
was  vaguely  touched  by  the  names  and 
scenes  amid  which  she  moved,  and  had 
listened  to  Ned  Silverton  reading  Theocri- 
tus by  moonlight,  as  the  yacht  rounded  the 
Sicilian  promontories,  with  a  thrill  of  the 
nerves  that  confirmed  her  behef  in  her  in- 
tellectual superiority  But  the  weeks  at 
Cannes  and  Nice  had  really  given  her  more 
pleasure.  The  gratification  of  being  wel- 
comed in  high  company,  and  of  making  her 
own  ascendency  felt  there,  so  that  she  found 
herself  figuring  once  more  as  the  "beautiful 
Miss  Bart"  in  the  interesting  journal  de- 
voted to  recording  the  least  movements  of 
her  cosmopolitan  companions — all  these  ex- 
periences tended  to  throw  into  the  extreme 
background  of  memory  the  prosaic  and 
sordid  difficulties  from  which  she  had 
escaped. 

If  she  was  faintly  aware  of  fresh  difficul- 
ties ahead,  she  was  sure  of  her  abihty  to 
meet  them:  it  was  characteristic  of  her  to 
feel  that  the  only  problems  she  could  not 
solve  were  those  with  which  she  was  famil- 
iar. Meanwhile  she  could  honestly  be 
proud  of  the  skill  with  which  she  had 
adapted  herself  to  somewhat  delicate  con- 
ditions. She  had  reason  to  think  that  she 
had  made  herself  equally  necessary  to  her 
host  and  hostess;  and  if  only  she  had  seen 
any  perfectly  irreproachable  means  of  draw- 
ing a  financial  profit  from  the  situation, 
there  would  have  been  no  cloud  on  her 
horizon.  The  truth  was  that  her  funds,  as 
usual,  were  inconveniently  low;  and  to 
neither  Dorset  nor  his  wife  could  this  vulgar 
embarrassment  be  safely  hinted.  Still,  the 
need  was  not  a  pressing  one;  she  could 
worry  along,  as  she  had  so  often  done 
before,  with  the  hope  of  some  happy  change 
of  fortune  to  sustain  her;  and  meanwhile 
life  was  gay  and  beautiful  and  easy,  and  she 
was  conscious  of  figuring  not  unworthily  in 
such  a  setting. 

She  was  engaged  to  breakfast  that  morn- 
ing with  the  Duchess  of  Beltshire,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  she  asked  to  be  set  ashore  in 
the  gig.  Before  this  she  had  sent  her  maid 
to  enquire  if  she  might  see  Mrs.  Dorset; 
but  the  reply  came  back  that  the  latter  was 
tired,  and  trying  to  sleep.  Lily  thought 
she  understood  the  reason  of  the  rebuff. 
Her  hostess  had  not  been  included  in  the 


Duchess's  invitation,  though  she  herself 
had  made  the  most  loyal  efforts  in  that 
direction.  But  her  grace  was  impervious  to 
hints,  and  invited  or  omitted  as  she  chose. 
It  was  not  Lily's  fault  if  Mrs.  Dorset's  com- 
pHcated  attitudes  did  not  fall  in  with  the 
Duchess's  easy  gait.  The  Duchess,  who 
seldom  explained  herself,  had  not  formu- 
lated her  objection  beyond  saying:  ''She's 
rather  a  bore,  you  know.  The  only  one  of 
your  friends  I  like  is  that  little  Mr.  Bry — 
he^s  funny — "  but  Lily  knew  enough  not  to 
press  the  point,  and  was  not  altogether 
sorry  to  be  thus  distinguished  at  her  friend's 
expense.  Bertha  certainly  had  grown  tire- 
some since  she  had  taken  to  poetry  and 
Ned  Silverton. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  a  rehef  to  break 
away  now  and  then  from  the  Sabrina ;  and 
the  Duchess's  little  breakfast,  organized  by 
Lord  Hubert  with  all  his  usual  virtuosity, 
was  the  pleasanter  to  Lily  for  not  including 
her  travelling-companions.  Dorset,  of  late, 
had  grown  more  than  usually  morose  and 
incalculable,  and  Ned  Silverton  went  about 
with  an  air  that  seemed  to  challenge  the 
universe.  The  freedom  and  lightness  of 
the  ducal  intercourse  made  an  agreeable 
change  from  these  comphcations,  and  Lily 
was  tempted,  after  luncheon,  to  adjourn  in 
the  wake  of  her  companions  to  the  hectic 
atmosphere  of  the  Casino.  She  did  not 
mean  to  play;  her  diminished  pocket-mon- 
ey offered  small  scope  for  the  adventure; 
but  it  amused  her  to  sit  on  a  divan,  under 
the  doubtful  protection  of  the  Duchess's 
back,  while  the  latter  hung  above  her  stakes 
at  a  neighbouring  table. 

The  rooms  were  packed  with  the  gazing 
throng  which,  in  the  afternoon  hours, 
trickles  heavily  between  the  tables,  like  the 
Sunday  crowd  in  a  lion-house.  In  the 
stagnant  flow  of  the  mass,  identities  were 
hardly  distinguishable;  but  Lily  presently 
saw  Mrs.  Bry  cleaving  her  determined  way 
through  the  doors,  and,  in  the  broad  wake 
she  left,  the  light  figure  of  Mrs.  Fisher 
bobbing  after  her  hke  a  row-boat  at  the 
stern  of  a  tug.  Mrs.  Bry  pressed  on,  evi- 
dently animated  by  the  resolve  to  reach  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  rooms;  but  Mrs.  Fisher, as 
she  passed  Lily,  broke  from  her  towing- 
line,  and  let  herself  float  to  the  girl's  side. 

' '  Lose  her  ?"  she  echoed  the  latter's  query, 
with  an  indifferent  glance  at  Mrs.  Bry's  re- 
treating   back.     "I    daresay — it    doesn't 
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matter:  I  have  lost  her  already."  And,  as 
Lily  exclaimed,  she  added:  "We  had  an 
awful  row  this  morning.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  the  Duchess  chucked  her  at 
dinner  last  night,  and  she  thinks  it  was  my 
fault — my  want  of  management.  The  worst 
of  it  is,  the  message — just  a  mere  word  by 
telephone — came  so  late  that  the  dinner  had 
to  be  paid  for;  and  Becassin  had  run  it  up — 
it  had  been  so  drummed  into  him  that  the 
Duchess  was  coming!"  Mrs.  Fisher  in- 
dulged in  a  faint  laugh  at  the  remembrance. 
"Paying  for  what  she  doesn't  get  rankles  so 
dreadfully  with  Louisa:  I  can't  make  her 
see  that  it's  one  of  the  preliminary  steps  to 
getting  what  you  haven't  paid  for — and  as  I 
was  the  nearest  thing  to  smash,  she  smashed 
me  to  atoms,  poor  dearl" 

Lily  murmured  her  commiseration.  Im- 
pulses of  sympathy  came  naturally  to  her, 
and  it  was  instinctive  to  proffer  her  help  to 
Mrs.  Fisher. 

"If  there's  anything  I  can  do — if  it's  only 
a  question  of  meeting  the  Duchess !  I  heard 
her  say  she  thought  Mr.  Bry  amusing^ " 

But  Mrs.  Fisher  interposed  with  a  de- 
cisive gesture.  ' '  My  dear,  I  ha  ve  my  pride : 
the  pride  of  my  trade.  /  couldn't  manage 
the  Duchess,  and  I  can't  palm  off  your  arts 
on  Louisa  Bry  as  mine.  I've  taken  the  final 
step:  I  go  to  Paris  tonight  with  the  Sam 
Gormers.  They^re  still  in  the  elementary 
stage ;  an  Italian  Prince  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  Prince  to  them,  and  they're  always 
on  the  brink  of  taking  a  courier  for  one. 
To  save  them  from  that  is  my  present  mis- 
sion." She  laughed  again  at  the  picture. 
"But  before  I  go  I  w^ant  to  make  my  last 
will  and  testament — I  want  to  leave  you  the 
Brys." 

"Me  ?"  Miss  Bart  joined  in  her  amuse- 
ment. "  It's  charming  of  you  to  remember 
me,  dear;  but  really " 

"You're  already  so  well  provided  for?" 
Mrs.  Fisher  flashed  a  sharp  glance  at  her. 
"Are  you,  though,  Lily — to  the  point  of  re- 
jecting my  offer  ?  " 

Miss  Bart  coloured  slowly.  "What  I  real- 
ly meant  was,  that  the  Brys  wouldn't  in  the 
least  care  to  be  so  disposed  of." 

Mrs.  Fisher  continued  to  probe  her  em- 
barrassment with  anunflinchingeye.  "What 
you  really  meant  was  that  you've  snubbed 
the  Brys  horribly;  and  you  know  that  they 
know  it " 

"Carry!" 


"Oh,  on  certain  sides  Louisa  bristles 
with  perceptions.  If  you'd  even  managed 
to  have  them  asked  once  on  the  Sabrina — 
especially  when  royalties  were  coming!  But 
it's  not  too  late,"  she  ended  earnestly,  "it's 
not  too  late  for  either  of  you." 

Lily  smiled.  "Stay  over,  and  I'll  get  the 
Duchess  to  dine  with  them." 

"I  shan't  stay  over — the  Gormers  have 
paid  for  my  salon-lit, ^^  said  Mrs.  Fisher  with 
simplicity.  "But  get  the  Duchess  to  dine 
with  them  all  the  same." 

Lily's  smile  again  flowed  into  a  slight 
laugh:  her  friend's  importunity  was  be- 
ginning to  strike  her  as  irrelevant.  "I'm 
sorry  I  have  been  negligent  about  the  Brys 
"  she  began. 

"  Oh,  as  to  the  Brys — it's  you  I'm  think- 
ing of,"  said  Mrs.  Fisher  abruptly.  She 
paused,  and  then,  bending  forward,  with 
a  lowered  voice:  "You  know  we  all  went  on 
to  Nice  last  night  when  the  Duchess  chucked 
us.  It  was  Louisa's  idea — I  told  her  what 
I  thought  of  it." 

Miss  Bart  assented.  "Yes — I  caught 
sight  of  you  on  the  way  back,  at  the  station." 

"Well,  the  man  who  was  in  the  carriage 
with  you  and  George  Dorset — that  horrid 
little  Dabham  who  does '  Society  Notes  from 
the  Riviera' — had  been  dining  with  us  at 
Nice.  And  he's  telling  everybody  that  you 
and  Dorset  came  back  alone  after  mid- 
night." 

"Alone — ?  When  he  was  with  us?"  Lily 
laughed,  but  her  laugh  faded  into  gravity 
under  the  prolonged  implication  of  Mrs. 
Fisher's  look.  "We  did  come  back  alone 
— if  that's  so  very  dreadful!  But  whose 
fault  was  it  ?  The  Duchess  was  spending 
the  night  at  Cimiez  with  the  Crown  Princess; 
Bertha  got  bored  with  the  show,  and  went 
off  early,  promising  to  meet  us  at  the  station. 
We  turned  up  on  time,  but  she  didn't — she 
didn't  turn  up  at  all ! " 

Miss  Bart  made  this  announcement  in 
the  tone  of  one  who  presents,  with  careless 
assurance,  a  complete  vindication;  but  Mrs. 
Fisher  received  it  in  a  manner  almost  in- 
consequent. She  seemed  to  have  lost  sight 
of  her  friend's  part  in  the  incident:  her  in- 
ward vision  had  taken  another  slant. 

"Bertha  never  turned  up  at  all?  Then 
how  on  earth  did  she  get  back  ?  " 

"Oh,  by  the  next  train,  I  suppose;  there 
were  two  extra  ones  for  the  jele.  At  any 
rate,  I  know  she's  safe  on  the  yacht,  though 
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I  haven't  yet  seen  her ;  but  you  see  it  was  not 
my  fault,"  Lily  summed  up. 

''Not  your  fault  that  Bertha  didn't  turn 
up  ?  My  poor  child,  if  only  you  don't  have 
to  pay  for  it ! "  Mrs.  Fisher  rose — she  had 
seen  Mrs.  Bry  surging  back  in  her  direction. 
"There's  Louisa,  and  I  must  be  off — oh, 
we^re  on  the  best  of  terms  externally;  we're 
lunching  together;  but  at  heart  it's  me  she's 
lunching  on,"  she  explained;  and  with  a 
last  hand-clasp  and  a  last  look,  she  added: 
"Remember,  I  leave  her  to  you;  she's  hov- 
ering now,  ready  to  take  you  in." 

Lily  carried  the  impression  of  Mrs. 
Fisher's  leave-taking  away  with  her  from 
the  Casino  doors.  She  had  accomplished, 
before  leaving,  the  first  step  toward  her  re- 
instatement in  Mrs.  Bry's  good  graces.  An 
affable  advance — a  vague  murmur  that  they 
must  see  more  of  each  other — an  allusive 
glance  to  a  near  future  that  was  felt  to  in- 
clude the  Duchess  as  well  as  the  Sabrina — 
how  easily  it  was  all  done,  if  one  possessed 
the  knack  of  doing  it!  She  wondered  at 
herself,  as  she  had  so  often  wondered,  that, 
possessing  the  knack,  she  did  not  more  con- 
sistently exercise  it.  But  sometimes  she  was 
forgetful — and  sometimes,  could  it  be  that 
she  was  proud?  Today,  at  any  rate,  she 
had  been  vaguely  conscious  of  a  reason  for 
sinking  her  pride,  had  in  fact  even  sunk  it  to 
the  point  of  suggesting  to  Lord  Hubert 
Dacey,  whom  she  ran  across  on  the  Casino 
steps,  that  he  might  really  get  the  Duchess 
to  dine  with  the  Brys,  if  she  undertook  to 
have  them  asked  on  the  Sabrina.  Lord 
Hubert  had  promised  his  help,  with  the 
readiness  on  which  she  could  always  count: 
it  was  his  only  way  of  ever  reminding  her 
that  he  had  once  been  ready  to  do  so  rnuch 
more  for  her.  Her  path,  in  short,  seemed 
to  smooth  itself  before  her  as  she  advanced; 
yet  the  faint  stir  of  uneasiness  persisted. 
Had  it  been  produced,  she  wondered,  by  her 
chance  meeting  with  Selden  ?  She  thought 
not — time  and  change  seemed  so  com- 
pletely to  have  relegated  him  to  his  proper 
distance.  The  sudden  and  exquisite  re- 
action from  her  anxieties  had  had  the  effect 
of  throwing  the  recent  past  so  far  back 
that  even  Selden,  as  part  of  it,  retained  a 
certain  air  of  unreality.  And  he  had  made 
it  so  clear  that  they  were  not  to  meet  again; 
that  he  had  merely  dropped  down  to  Nice 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  had  almost  his  foot  on 


the  next  steamer.  No — that  part  of  the 
past  had  merely  surged  up  for  a  moment  on 
the  fleeing  surface  of  events;  and  now  that 
it  was  submerged  again,  the  uncertainty, 
the  apprehension  persisted. 

They  grew  to  sudden  acuteness  as  she 
caught  sight  of  George  Dorset  descending 
the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Paris  and  making 
for  her  across  the  square.  She  had  meant 
to  drive  down  to  the  quay  and  regain  the 
yacht;  but  she  now  had  the  immediate  im- 
pression that  something  more  was  to  hap- 
pen first. 

"Which  way  are  you  going?  Shall  we 
w^alk  a  bit?"  he  began,  putting  the  second 
question  before  the  first  was  answered,  and 
not  waiting  for  a  reply  to  either  before  he 
directed  her  silently  toward  the  comparative 
seclusion  of  the  lower  gardens. 

She  detected  in  him  at  once  all  the  signs 
of  extreme  nervous  tension.  The  skin  was 
puffed  out  under  his  sunken  eyes,  and  its 
sallowness  had  paled  to  a  leaden  white 
against  which  his  irregular  eyebrows  and 
long  reddish  moustache  were  relieved  with 
a  saturnine  effect.  His  appearance,  in 
short,  presented  an  odd  mixture  of  the  be- 
draggled and  the  ferocious. 

He  walked  beside  her  in  silence,  with 
quick  precipitate  steps,  till  they  reached  the 
embowered  slopes  to  the  east  of  the  Casino; 
then,  pulling  up  abruptly,  he  said:  "Have 
you  seen  Bertha?" 

"No — when  I  left  ihe  yacht  she  was  not 
yet  up." 

He  received  this  with  a  laugh  like  the 
whirring  sound  in  a  disabled  clock.  "Not 
yet  up  ?  Had  she  gone  to  bed  ?  Do  you 
know  at  what  time  she  came  on  board? 
This  morning  at  seven!"  he  exclaimed. 

"At  seven?"  Lily  started.  "What  hap- 
pened— an  accident  to  the  train  ?  " 

He  laughed  again.  "They  missed  the 
train — all  the  trains — they  had  to  drive 
back." 

"Well ?"     She  hesitated,  feeling  at 

once  how  little  even  this  necessity  accounted 
for  the  fatal  lapse  of  hours. 

"Well,  they  couldn't  get  a  carriage  at 
once — at  that  time  of  night,  you  know — " 
the  explanatory  note  made  it  almost  seem 
as  though  he  were  putting  the  case  for  his 
wife — "and  when  they  finally  did,  it  was 
only  a  one-horse  cab,  and  the  horse  was 
lame!" 

"How  tiresome!     I  see,"  she  affirmed. 
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with  the  more  earnestness  because  slie  was 
so  nervously  conscious  that  she  did  not; 
and  after  a  pause  she  added:  '*I'm  so 
sorry — but  ought  we  to  have  waited?" 

''Waited  for  the  one-horse  cab  ?  It  would 
scarcely  have  carried  the  four  of  us,  do  you 
think?" 

She  took  this  in  what  seemed  the  only 
possible  way,  with  a  laugh  intended  to  sink 
the  question  itself  in  his  humorous  treat- 
ment of  it.  "Well,  it  would  have  been 
difficult;  we  should  have  had  to  walk  by 
turns.  But  it  would  have  been  jolly  to  see 
the  sunrise." 

"Yes:  the  sunrise  was  jolly,"  he  agreed. 

"Was  it ?     You  saw  it,  then ? " 

"I  saw  it,  yes;  from  the  deck.  I  waited 
up  for  them." 

"Naturally — I  suppose  you  were  worried. 
Why  didn't  you  call  me  to  share  your  vigil  ?' 

He  stood  still  dragging  at  his  moustache 
with  a  lean  weak  hand.  "  I  don't  think  you 
would  have  cared  for  its  denouement, ''  he 
said  with  sudden  grimness. 

Again  she  was  disconcerted  by  the  abrupt 
change  in  his  tone,  and  as  in  one  flash  she 
saw  the  peril  of  the  moment,  and  the  need 
of  keeping  her  sense  of  it  out  of  her  eyes. 

'^Denouement — isn't  that  too  big  a  word 
for  such  a  small  incident  ?  The  worst  of  it, 
after  all,  is  the  fatigue  which  Bertha  has 
probably  slept  off  by  this  time." 

She  clung  to  the  note  bravely,  though  its 
futility  was  now  plain  to  her  in  the  glare  of 
his  miserable  eyes. 

"Don't— don't !"  he  broke  out,  with 

the  hurt  cry  of  a  child ;  and  while  she  tried 
to  merge  her  sympathy,  and  her  resolve  to 
ignore  any  cause  for  it,  in  one  ambiguous 
murmur  of  deprecation,  he  dropped  down 
on  the  bench  near  which  they  had  paused, 
and  poured  out  the  wretchedness  of  his 
soul. 

It  was  a  dreadful  hour — an  hour  from 
which  she  emerged  shrinking  and  seared, 
as  though  her  lids  had  been  scorched  by  its 
actual  glare.  It  was  not  that  she  had  never 
had  premonitory  glimpses  of  such  an  out- 
break; but  rather  because,  here  and  there 
throughout  the  three  months,  the  surface  of 
life  had  shown  such  ominous  cracks  and 
vapours  that  her  fears  had  always  been  on 
the  alert  for  an  upheaval.  There  had  been 
moments  when  the  situation  had  presented 
itself  under  a  homelier  yet  more  vivid  im- 
age— that  of  a  shaky  vehicle,  dashed  by  un- 


broken steeds  over  a  bumping  road,  while 
she  cowered  within,  aware  that  the  harness 
wanted  mending,  and  wondering  what 
would  give  way  first.  Well — everything 
had  given  way  now;  and  the  wonder  was 
that  the  crazy  outfit  had  held  together  so 
long.  Her  sense  of  being  involved  in  the 
crash,  instead  of  merely  witnessing  it  from 
the  road,  was  intensified  by  the  way  in 
which  Dorset,  through  his  furies  of  denun- 
ciation and  wild  reactions  of  self-contempt, 
made  her  feel  the  need  he  had  of  her,  the 
place  she  had  taken  in  his  life.  But  for 
her,  what  ear  would  have  been  open  to 
his  cries  ?  And  what  hand  but  hers  could 
drag  him  up  again  to  a  footing  of  sanity 
and  self-respect?  All  through  the  stress 
of  the  struggle  with  him,  she  had  been 
conscious  of  something  faintly  maternal  in 
her  efforts  to  guide  and  uplift  him.  But 
for  the  present,  if  he  clung  to  her,  it  was  not 
in  order  to  be  dragged  up,  but  to  feel  some 
one  floundering  in  the  depths  with  him:  he 
wanted  her  to  suffer  with  him,  not  to  help 
him  to  suffer  less. 

Happily  for  both,  there  was  httle  physical 
strength  to  sustain  his  frenzy.  It  left  him, 
collapsed  and  breathing  heavily,  to  an 
apathy  so  deep  and  prolonged  that  Lily 
almost  feared  the  passers-by  would  think  it 
the  result  of  a  seizure,  and  stop  to  offer  their 
aid.  But  Monte  Carlo  is,  of  all  places,  the 
one  where  the  human  bond  is  least  close, 
and  odd  sights  are  the  least  arresting.  If  a 
glance  or  two  lingered  on  the  couple,  no  in- 
trusive sympathy  disturbed  them;  and  it 
was  Lily  herself  who  broke  the  silence  by 
rising  from  her  seat.  With  the  clearing  of 
her  vision  the  sweep  of  peril  had  extended, 
and  she  saw  that  the  post  of  danger  was  no 
longer  at  Dorset's  side. 

"If  you  won't  go  back,  I  must — don't 
make  me  leave  you!"  she  urged. 

But  he  remained  mutely  resistant,  and  she 
added:  "What  are  you  going  to  do?  You 
really  can't  sit  here  all  night." 

"I  can  go  to  an  hotel.  I  can  telegraph 
my  lawyers."  He  sat  up,  roused  by  a  new 
thought.  "By  Jove,  Selden's  at  Nice— I'll 
send  for  Selden!" 

Lily,  at  this,  reseated  herself  with  a  cry  of 
alarm.     "No,  no,  nof'^  she  protested. 

He  swung  round  on  her  distrustfully. 
"Why  not  Selden?  He's  a  lawyer,  isn't 
he?  One  will  do  as  well  as  another  in  a 
case  like  this." 
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"As  badly  as  another,  you  mean.  I 
thought  you  relied  on  me  to  help  you." 

''  You  do — by  being  so  sweet  and  patient 
with  me.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  you  I'd  have 
ended  the  thing  long  ago.  But  now  it's  got 
to  end."  He  rose  suddenly,  straightening 
himself  with  an  effort.  ''You  can't  want 
to  see  me  ridiculous." 

She  looked  at  him  kindly.  "That's  just 
it."  Then,  after  a  moment's  pondering, 
almost  to  her  own  surprise  she  broke  out 
with  a  flash  of  inspiration:  "Well,  go  over 
and  see  Mr.  Selden.  You'll  have  time  to 
do  it  before  dinner." 

"Oh,  dinne? "he  mocked  her;  but 

she  left  him  with  the  smiling  rejoinder: 
"Dinner  on  board,  remember;  we'll  put  it 
off  till  nine  if  you  Hke." 

It  was  past  four  already;  and  when  a  cab 
had  dropped  her  at  the  quay,  and  she  stood 
waiting  for  the  gig  to  put  off  for  her,  she 
began  to  wonder  what  had  been  happening 
on  the  yacht.  Of  Silverton's  whereabouts 
there  had  been  no  mention.  Had  he  re- 
turned to  the  Sabrina?  Or  could  Bertha 
— the  dread  alternative  sprang  on  her  sud- 
denly— could  Bertha,  left  to  herself,  have 
gone  ashore  to  rejoin  him  ?  Lily's  heart 
stood  still  at  the  thought.  All  her  concern 
had  hitherto  been  for  young  Silverton,  not 
only  because,  in  such  affairs,  the  woman's 
instinct  is  to  side  with  the  man,  but  because 
his  case  made  a  pecuhar  appeal  to  her  sym- 
pathies. He  was  so  desperately  in  earnest, 
poor  youth,  and  his  earnestness  was  of  so  dif- 
ferent a  quahty  from  Bertha's,  though  hers 
too  was  desperate  enough.  The  difference 
was  that  Bertha  was  in  earnest  only  about 
herself,  while  he  was  in  earnest  about  her. 
But  now,  at  the  actual  crisis,  this  difference 
seemed  to  throw  the  weight  of  destitution  on 
Bertha's  side,  since  at  least  he  had  her  to 
suffer  for,  and  she  had  only  herself.  At  any 
rate,  viewed  less  ideally,  all  the  disadvant- 
ages of  such  a  situation  w- ere  for  the  woman ; 
and  it  was  to  Bertha  that  Lily's  sympathies 
now  went  out.  She  was  not  fond  of  Bertha 
t)orset,  but  neither  was  she  without  a  sense 
of  obhgation,  the  heavier  for  having  so  little 
personal  liking  to  sustain  it.  Bertha  had 
been  kind  to  her,  they  had  lived  together, 
during  the  last  months,  on  terms  of  easy 
friendship,  and  the  sense  of  friction  of  which 
Lily  had  recently  become  aware  seemed  to 
make  it  the  more  urgent  that  she  should 
work  undividedly  in  her  friend's  interest. 


It  was  in  Bertha's  interest,  certainly,  that 
she  had  despatched  Dorset  to  consult  with 
Lawrence  Selden.  Once  the  grotesqueness 
of  the  situation  accepted,  she  had  seen  at  a 
glance  that  it  was  the  safest  in  which  Dorset 
could  find  himself.  Who  but  Selden  could 
thus  miraculously  combine  the  skill  to  save 
Bertha  with  the  obhgation  of  doing  so? 
The  consciousness  that  much  skill  would  be 
required  made  Lily  rest  thankfully  in  the 
greatness  of  the  obligation .  Since  he  would 
have  to  pull  Bertha  through  she  could  trust 
him  to  find  a  way;  and  she  put  the  fulness 
of  her  trust  in  the  telegram  she  managed  to 
send  him  on  her  way  to  the  quay. 

Thus  far,  then,  Lily  felt  that  she  had  done 
well;  and  the  conviction  strengthened  her 
for  the  task  that  remained.  She  and  Bertha 
had  never  been  on  confidential  terms,  but  at 
such  a  crisis  the  barriers  of  reserve  must 
surely  fall:  Dorset's  wild  allusions  to  the 
scene  of  the  morning  made  Lily  feel  that 
they  were  down  already,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  rebuild  them  would  be  beyond 
Bertha's  strength.  She  pictured  the  poor 
creature  shivering  behindher  fallen  defenses 
and  awaiting  with  suspense  the  moment 
when  she  could  take  refuge  in  the  first  shelter 
that  offered.  If  only  that  shelter  had  not 
already  offered  itself  elsewhere !  As  the  gig 
traversed  the  short  distance  between  the 
quay  and  the  yacht,  Lily  grew  more  than 
ever  alarmed  at- the  possible  consequences 
of  her  long  absence.  What  if  the  wretched 
Bertha,  finding  in  all  the  long  hours  no  soul 
to  turn  to — but  by  this  time  Lily's  eager 
foot  was  on  the  side-ladder,  and  her  first 
step  on  the  Sabrina  showed  the  worst  of  her 
apprehensions  to  be  unfounded;  for  there, 
in  the  luxurious  shade  of  the  after-deck,  the 
wretched  Bertha,  in  full  command  of  her 
usual  attenuated  elegance,  sat  dispensing 
tea  to  the  Duchess  of  Beltshire  and  Lord 
Hubert. 

The  sight  filled  Lily  with  such  surprise 
that  she  felt  that  Bertha,  at  least,  must  read 
its  meaning  in  her  look,  and  she  was  pro- 
portionately disconcerted  by  the  blankness 
of  the  look  returned.  But  in  an  instant  she 
saw  that  Mrs.  Dorset  had,  of  necessity,  to 
look  blank  before  the  others,  and  that,  to 
mitigate  the  effect  of  her  own  surprise,  she 
must  at  once  produce  some  simple  reason 
for  it.  The  long  habit  of  rapid  transitions 
made  it  easy  for  her  to  exclaim  to  the 
Duchess:  "  Why,  I  thought  you'd  gone  back 
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to  the  Princess!"  and  this  sufficed  for  the 
lady  she  addressed,  if  it  was  hardly  enough 
for  Lord  Hubert. 

At  least  it  opened  the  way  to  a  Uvely  ex- 
planation of  how  the  Duchess  was,  in  fact, 
going  back  the  next  moment,  but  had  first 
rushed  out  to  the  yacht  for  a  word  with  Mrs. 
Dorset  on  the  subject  of  tomorrow's  dinner 
— the  dinner  with  the  Brys,  to  which  Lord 
Hubert  had  finally  insisted  on  dragging 
them. 

''To  save  my  neck,  you  know!"  he  ex- 
plained, with  a  glance  that  appealed  to 
Lily  for  some  recognition  of  his  promptness ; 
and  the  Duchess  added,  with  her  noble 
candour:  "Mr.  Bry  has  promised  him  a  tip, 
and  he  says  if  we  go  he'll  pass  it  on  to  us. " 

This  led  to  some  final  pleasantries,  in 
which,  as  it  seemed  to  Lily,  Mrs.  Dorset 
bore  her  part  with  astounding  bravery,  and 
at  the  close  of  w^hich  Lord  Hubert,  from 
half  way  down  the  side-ladder,  called  back, 
with  an  air  of  numbering  heads:  "And  of 
course  we  may  count  on  Dorset  too?" 

"Oh,  count  on  him,"  his  wife  assented 
gaily.  She  was.  keeping  up  well  to  the 
last — but  as  she  turned  back  from  waving 
her  adieux  over  the  side,  Lily  said  to  herself 
that  the  mask  must  drop  and  the  soul  of  fear 
look  out. 

Mrs.  Dorset  turned  back  slowly;  perhaps 
she  wanted  time  to  steady  her  muscles;  at 
any  rate,  they  were  still  under  perfect  con- 
trol when,  dropping  once  more  into  her  seat 
behind  the  tea-table,  she  remarked  to  Miss 
Bart  with  a  faint  touch  of  irony:  "I  suppose 
I  ought  to  say  good  morning." 

If  it  was  a  cue,  Lily  was  ready  to  take  it, 
though  with  only  the  vaguest  sense  of  what 
was  expected  of  her  in  return.  There  was 
something  unnerving  in  the  contemplation 
of  Mrs.  Dorset's  composure,  and  she  had  to 
force  the  light  tone  in  which  she  answered : 
"I  tried  to  see  you  this  morning,  but  you 
were  not  yet  up." 

"No — I  got  to  bed  late.  After  we  missed 
you  at  the  station  I  thought  we  ought  to  wait 
for  you  till  the  last  train."  She  spoke  very 
gently,  but  with  just  the  least  tinge  of  re- 
proach. 

"  You  missed  us  ?  You  waited  for  us  at 
the  station?"  Now  indeed  Lily  was  too 
far  adrift  in  bewilderment  to  measure  the 
other's  words  or  keep  watch  on  her  ow^n. 
"  But  I  thought  you  didn't  get  to  the  station 
till  after  the  last  train  had  left!" 


Mrs.  Dorset,  examining  her  between  low- 
ered lids,  met  this  with  the  immediate  query : 
"Who  told  you  that?" 

"George — I  saw  him  just  now  in  the 
gardens." 

"Ah,  is  that  George's  version?  Poor 
George — he  was  in  no  state  to  remember 
what  I  told  him.  He  had  one  of  his  worst 
attacks  this  morning,  and  I  packed  him  off 
to  see  the  doctor.  Do  you  know  if  he  found 
him?" 

Lily,  still  lost  in  conjecture,  made  no 
reply,  and  Mrs.  Dorset  settled  herself  in- 
dolently in  her  seat.  "He'll  wait  to  see 
him;  he  was  horribly  frightened  about 
himself.  It's  very  bad  for  him  to  be  wor- 
ried, and  whenever  anything  upsetting  hap- 
pens, it  always  brings  on  an  attack." 

This  time  Lily  felt  sure  that  a  cue  was 
being  pressed  on  her;  but  it  was  put  forth 
with  such  startHng  suddenness,  and  with 
so  incredible  an  air  of  ignoring  what  it  led 
up  to,  that  she  could  only  falter  out  doubt- 
fully: "Anything  upsetting?" 

"Yes — such  as  having  you  so  conspicu- 
ously on  his  hands  in  the  small  hours.  You 
know%  my  dear,  you're  rather  a  big  respon- 
sibility in  such  a  scandalous  place  after 
midnight." 

At  that — at  the  complete  unexpectedness 
and  the  inconceivable  audacity  of  it — Lily 
could  not  restrain  the  tribute  of  an  aston- 
ished laugh. 

"Well, really — consideringitwasyouwho 
burdened  him  with  the  responsibility!" 

Mrs.  Dorset  took  this  with  an  exquisite 
mildness.  "By  not  having  the  superhuman 
cleverness  to  discover  you  in  that  frightful 
rush  for  the  train  ?  Or  the  imagination  to 
believe  that  you'd  take  it  without  us — you 
and  he  all  alone — instead  of  waiting  quietly 
in  the  station  till  we  did  manage  to  meet 
you?" 

Lily's  colour  rose:  it  was  growing  clear  to 
her  that  Bertha  was  pursuing  an  object, 
following  a  line  she  had  marked  out  for  her- 
self. Only,  with  such  a  doom  impending, 
why  waste  time  in  these  childish  efforts  to 
avert  it  ?  The  puerility  of  the  attempt  dis- 
armed Lily's  indignation:  did  it  not  prove 
how  horribly  the  poor  creature  was  fright- 
ened? 

"No;  by  our  simply  all  keeping  together 
at  Nice,"  she  returned. 

"Keeping  together?  When  it  was  you 
who  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  rush  off 
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with  the  Duchess  and  her  friends  ?  My  dear 
Lily,  you  are  not  a  child  to  be  led  by  the 
hand!" 

"No — nor  to  be  lectured,  Bertha,  really; 
if  that's  what  you  are  doing  to  me  now." 

Mrs.  Dorset  smiled  on  her  reproachfully. 
''  Lecture  you — I  ?  Heaven  forbid!  I  was 
merely  trying  to  give  you  a  friendly  hint. 
But  it's  usually  the  other  way  round,  isn't 
it  ?  I'm  expected  to  take  hints,  not  to  give 
them:  I've  positively  lived  on  them  all 
these  last  months." 

''Hints — from,  me  to  you  ?' '  Lily  repeated. 

''  Oh,  negative  ones  merely — what  not  to 
be  and  to  do  and  to  see.  And  I  think  I've 
taken  them  to  admiration.  Only,  my  dear, 
if  you'll  let  me  say  so,  I  didn't  understand 
that  one  of  my  negative  duties  was  7iot  to 
warn  you  whenyou  carried  your  imprudence 
too  far." 

A  chill  of  fear  passed  over  Miss  Bart :  a 
sense  of  remembered  treachery  that  was  like 
the  gleam  of  a  knife  in  the  dusk.  But  com- 
passion, in  a  moment,  got  the  better  of  her 
instinctive  recoil.  What  was  this  outpour- 
ing of  senseless  bitterness  but  the  tracked 
creature's  attempt  to  cloud  the  medium 
through  which  it  was  fleeing?  It  was  on 
Lily's  lips  to  exclaim :  "You  poor  soul,  don't 
double  and  turn — come  straight  back  to  me, 
and  we'll  find  a  way  out!"  But  the  words 
died  under  the  impenetrable  insolence  of 
Bertha's  smile.  Lily  sat  silent,  taking  the 
brunt  of  it  quietly,  letting  it  spend  itself  on 
her  to  the  last  drop  of  its  accumulated  false- 
ness; then,  without  a  word,  she  rose  and 
went  down  to  her  cabin. 


Ill 


ISS  BART'S  telegram 
caught  Lawrence  Selden  at 
the  door  of  his  hotel;  and 
having  read  it,  he  turned 
back  to  wait  for  Dorset. 
The  message  necessarily  left 
large  gaps  for  conjecture;  but  all  that  he 
had  recently  heard  and  seen  made  these 
but  too  easy  to  fill  in.  On  the  whole  he 
was  surprised ;  for  though  he  had  perceived 
that  the  situation  contained  all  the  elements 
of  an  explosion,  he  had  often  enough,  in  the 
range  of  his  personal  experience,  seen  just 
such  combinations  subside  into  harmless- 
ness.  Still,  Dorset's  spasmodic  temper,  and 
his  wife's  reckless  disregard  of  appearances. 
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gave  the  situation  a  peculiar  insecurity ;  and 
it  was  less  from  the  sense  of  any  special  re- 
lation to  the  case  than  from  a  purely  pro- 
fessional zeal,  that  Selden  resolved  to  guide 
the  pair  to  safety.  Whether,  in  the  present 
instance,  safety  for  either  lay  in  repairing 
so  damaged  a  tie,  it  was  no  business  of  his 
to  consider:  he  had  only,  on  general  princi- 
ples, to  think  of  averting  a  scandal,  and  his 
desire  to  avert  it  was  increased  by  his  fear 
of  its  involving  Miss  Bart.  There  was  noth- 
ing specific  in  this  apprehension;  he  merely 
wished  to  spare  her  the  embarrassment  of 
being  ever  so  remotely  connected  with  the 
public  washing  of  the  Dorset  linen. 

How  exhaustive  and  unpleasant  such  a 
process  would  be,  he  saw  even  more  vividly 
after  his  two  hours'  talk  with  poor  Dorset. 
If  anything  came  out  at  all,  it  would  be  such 
a  vast  unpacking  of  accumulated  moral 
rags,  as  left  him,  after  his  visitor  had  gone, 
with  the  feeling  that  he  must  fling  open  the 
windows  and  have  his  room  swept  out.  But 
nothing  should  come  out;  and  happily  for 
his  side  of  the  case,  the  dirty  rags,  however 
pieced  together,  could  not,  without  con- 
siderable difficulty,  be  turned  into  a  homo- 
geneous grievance.  The  torn  edges  did  not 
always  fit — there  were  missing  bits,  there 
were  disparities  of  size  and  colour,  all  of 
which  it  was  naturally  Selden 's  business  to 
make  the  most  of  in  putting  them  under  his 
client's  eye.  But  to  a  man  in  Dorset's 
mood  the  completest  demonstration  could 
not  carry  conviction,  and  Selden  saw  that 
for  the  moment  all  he  could  do  was  to  soothe 
and  temporize,  to  offer  sympathy  and  to 
counsel  prudence.  He  let  Dorset  depart 
charged  to  the  brim  with  the  sense  that,  till 
their  next  meeting,  he  must  maintain  a 
strictly  noncommittal  attitude;  that,  in 
short,  his  share  in  the  game  consisted  for  the 
present  in  looking  on.  Selden  knew,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  not  long  keep  such 
violences  in  equilibrium;  and  he  promised 
to  meet  Dorset,  the  next  morning,  at  an 
hotel  in  Monte  Carlo.  Meanwhile  he  count- 
ed not  a  little  on  the  reaction  of  weakness 
and  self-distrust  that,  in  such  natures,  fol- 
lows on  every  unwonted  expenditure  of 
moral  force;  and  his  telegraphic  reply  to 
Miss  Bart  consisted  simply  in  the  injunc- 
tion: "Assume  that  everything  is  as  usual." 

On  this  assumption,  in  fact,  the  early 
part  of  the  following  day  was  lived  through. 
Dorset,  as  if  in  obedience  to  Lily's  impera- 
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tive  bidding,  had  actually  returned  in  time 
for  a  late  dinner  on  the  yacht.  The  repast 
had  been  the  most  difficult  moment  of  the 
day.  Dorset  was  sunk  in  one  of  the  abysmal 
silences  which  so  commonly  followed  on 
what  his  wife  called  his  ''attacks"  that  it 
was  easy,  before  the  servants,  to  refer  it  to 
this  cause;  but  Bertha  herself  seemed,  per- 
versely enough,  little  disposed  to  make  use 
of  this  obvious  means  of  protection.  She 
simply  left  the  brunt  of  the  situation  on  her 
husband's  hands,  as  if  too  absorbed  in  a 
grievance  of  her  own  to  suspect  that  she 
might  be  the  object  of  one  herself.  To  Lily 
this  attitude  was  the  most  ominous,  because 
the  most  perplexing,  element  in  the  situa- 
tion. As  she  tried  to  fan  the  weak  flicker  of 
talk,  to  build  up,  again  and  again,  the  crum- 
bling structure  of  ''appearances,"  her  own 
attention  was  perpetually  distracted  by  the 
question:  "What  on  earth  can  she  be  driv- 
ing at  ?  "  There  was  something  positively 
exasperating  in  Bertha's  attitude  of  isolated 
defiance.  If  only  she  would  have  given  her 
friend  a  hint  thevmisrht  still  have  worked  to- 
gether  successfully;  but  how  could  Lily  be 
of  use,  while  she  was  thus  obstinately  shut 
out  from  participation  ?  To  be  of  use  was 
what  she  honestly  wanted ;  and  not  for  her 
ov/n  sake  but  for  the  Dorsets'.  She  had  not 
thought  of  her  own  situation  at  all:  she  was 
simply  engrossed  in  trying  to  put  a  little  order 
in  theirs.  But  the  close  of  the  short  dreary 
evening  left  her  with  a  sense  of  effort  hope- 
lessly wasted.  She  had  not  tried  to  see 
Dorset  alone:  she  had  positively  shrunk 
from  a  renewal  of  his  confidences.  It  was 
Bertha  whose  confidence  she  sought,  and 
who  should  as  eagerly  have  invited  her  own ; 
and  Bertha,  as  if  in  the  infatuation  of  self- 
destruction,  was  actually  pushing  away  her 
rescuing  hand. 

Lily,  going  to  bed  early,  had  left  the 
couple  to  themselves;  and  it  seemed  part  of 
the  general  mystery  in  which  she  moved 
that  more  than  an  hour  should  elapse  before 
she  heard  Bertha  walk  down  the  silent 
passage  and  regain  her  room.  The  mor- 
row, rising  on  an  apparent  continuance  of 
the  same  conditions,  revealed  nothing  of 
what  had  occurred  between  the  confronted 
pair.  One  fact  alone  outwardly  proclaimed 
the  change  they  were  all  conspiring  to 
ignore;  and  that  was  the  non-appearance  of 
Ned  Silverton.  No  one  referred  to  it,  and 
this  tacit  avoidance  of  the  subject  kept  it  in 


the  immediate  foreground  of  consciousness. 
But  there  was  another  change,  perceptible 
only  to  Lily;  and  that  was  that  Dorset  now 
avoided  her  almost  as  pointedly  as  his  wife. 
Perhaps  he  was  repenting  his  rash  outpour- 
ings of  the  previous  day;  perhaps  only  try- 
ing, in  his  clumsy  way,  to  conform  to  Sel- 
den's  counsel  to  behave  "as  usual."  Such 
instructions  no  more  make  for  easiness  of 
attitude  than  the  photographer's  behest  to 
"look  natural";  and  in  a  creature  as  un- 
conscious as  poor  Dorset  of  the  appearance 
he  habitually  presented,  the  struggle  to 
maintain  that  ghostly  pose  was  sure  to  re- 
sult in  queer  contortions. 

It  resulted,  at  any  rate,  in  throwing  Lily 
strangely  on  her  own  resources.  She  had 
learned,  on  leaving  her  room,  that  Mrs. 
Dorset  was  still  invisible,  and  that  Dorset 
had  left  the  yacht  early;  and  feeling  too 
restless  to  remain  alone,  she  too  had  herself 
ferried  ashore.  Straying  toward  the  Casino, 
she  attached  herself  to  a  group  of  acquaint- 
ances from  Nice,  with  whom  she  lunched, 
and  in  whose  company  she  was  returning 
to  the  rooms  when  she  encountered  Selden 
crossing  the  square.  She  could  not,  at  the 
moment,  separate  herself  definitely  from 
her  party,  who  had  hospitably  assumed 
that  she  would  remain  with  them  till  they 
took  their  departure;  but  she  found  time 
for  a  momentary  pause  of  enquiry,  to  which 
he  promptly  returned :  "I've  seen  him  again 
— he's  just  left  me." 

She  stood  before  him  anxiously.  "Well  ? 
what  has  happened  ?   What  will  happen  ?  " 

"Nothing  as  yet — and  nothing  in  the 
future,  I  think." 

"It's  over,  then?  It's  settled?  You're 
sure?" 

He  smiled.  "Give  me  time.  I'm  not 
sure — but  I'm  a  good  deal  surer. "  And  with 
that  she  had  to  content  herself,  and  hasten 
on  to  the  expectant  group  on  the  steps. 

Selden  had  in  fact  given  her  the  utmost 
measure  of  his  sureness,  had  even 
stretched  it  a  shade  to  meet  the  anxiety  in 
her  eyes.  And  now,  as  he  turned  away, 
strolling  down  the  hill  toward  the  station, 
that  anxiety  remained  with  him  as  the  visi- 
ble justification  of  his  own.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  anything  specific  that  he  feared: 
there  had  been  a  literal  truth  in  his  declara- 
tion that  he  did  not  think  anything  would 
happen.  What  troubled  him  was  that, 
though  Dorset's  attitude  had  perceptibly 
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changed,  the  change  was  not  clearly  to  be 
accounted  for.  It  had  certainly  not  been 
produced  by  Selden's  arguments,  or  by  the 
action  of  his  own  soberer  reason.  Five 
minutes'  talk  sufficed  to  show  that  some 
ahen  influence  had  been  at  work,  and  that  it 
had  not  so  much  subdued  his  resentment  as 
weakened  his  will,  so  that  he  moved  under 
it  in  a  state  of  apathy,  like  a  dangerous 
lunatic  who  has  been  drugged.  Tempo- 
rarily, no  doubt,  however  exerted,  it  worked 
for  the  general  safety :  the  question  was  how 
long  it  would  last,  and  by  what  kind  of  re- 
action it  was  likely  to  be  followed.  On 
these  points  Selden  could  gain  no  light;  for 
he  saw  that  one  effect  of  the  transformation 
had  been  to  shut  him  off  from  free  com- 
munion with  Dorset.  The  latter,  indeed, 
was  still  moved  by  the  irresistible  desire  to 
discuss  his  wrong;  but,  though  he  revolved 
about  it  with  the  same  forlorn  tenacity, 
Selden  was  awar^  that  something  always 
restrained  him  from  full  expression.  His 
state  was  one  to  produce  first  weariness 
and  then  impatience  in  his  hearer ;  and  when 
their  talk  was  over,  Selden  began  to  feel 
that  he  had  done  his  utmost,  and  might 
justifiably  wash  his  hands  of  the  sequel. 

It  was  in  this  mind  that  he  had  been  mak- 
ing his  way  back  to  the  station  when  Miss 
Bart  crossed  his  path;  but  though,  after  his 
brief  word  with  her,  he  kept  mechanically 
on  his  course,  he  was  conscious  of  a  gradual 
change  in  his  purpose.  The  change  had 
been  produced  by  the  look  in  her  eyes; 
and  in  his  eagerness  to  define  the  nature  of 
that  look,  he  dropped  into  a  seat  in  the 
gardens,  and  sat  brooding  upon  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  natural  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, that  she  should  appear  anxious:  a 
young  woman  placed,  in  the  close  intimacy 
of  a  yachting-cruise,  between  a  couple  on 
the  verge  of  disaster,  could  hardly,  aside 
from  her  concern  for  her  friends,  be  in- 
sensible to  the  aw^kwardness  of  her  own 
position.  The  worst  of  it  was  that,  in  in- 
terpreting Miss  Bart's  state  of  mind,  so 
many  alternative  readings  were  possible; 
and  one  of  these,  in  Selden's  troubled  mind, 
took  the  ugly  form  suggested  by  Mrs.  Fisher. 
If  the  girl  was  afraid,  was  she  afraid  for  her- 
self or  for  her  friends  ?  And  to  what  degree 
washerdreadof  a  catastrophe  intensified  by 
the  sense  of  being  fatally  involved  in  it  ?  The 
burden  of  offense  lying  manifestly  with  Mrs. 
Dorset,  this  conjecture  seemed  on  the  face 


of  it  gratuitously  unkind;  but  Selden  knew 
that  in  the  most  one-sided  matrimonial  quar- 
rel there  are  generally  counter-charges  to  be 
brought,  and  that  they  are  brought  with  the 
greater  audacity  where  the  original  griev- 
ance is  so  emphatic.  Mrs.  Fisher  had  not 
hesitated  to  suggest  the  likelihood  of  Dor- 
set's marrying  Miss  Bart,  if  "anything  hap- 
pened;" and  though  Mrs.  Fisher's  conclu- 
sions were  notoriously  rash,  she  was  shrewd 
enough  in  reading  the  signs  from  w^hich  they 
were  drawn.  Dorset  had  apparently  shown 
marked  interest  in  the  girl,  and  this  interest 
might  be  used  to  cruel  advantage  in  his  wife's 
struggle  for  rehabilitation.  Selden  knew  that 
Bertha  would  fight  to  the  last  round  of  pow- 
der: the  rashness  of  her  conduct  was  illogic- 
ally  combined  w^ith  a  cold  determination  to 
escape  its  consequences.  She  could  be  as 
unscrupulous  in  fighting  for  herself  as  she 
was  reckless  in  courting  danger,  and  what- 
ever came  to  her  hand  at  such  moments  was 
likely  to  be  used  as  a  defensive  missile.  He 
did  not,  as  yet,  see  clearly  just  what  course 
she  was  likely  to  take,  but  his  perplexity  in- 
creased his  apprehension,  and  with  it  the 
sense  that,  before  leaving,  he  must  speak 
again  with  Miss  Bart.  Whatever  her  share 
in  the  situation — and  he  had  always  honest- 
ly tried  to  resist  judging  her  by  her  surround- 
ings— however  free  she  might  be  from  any 
personal  connection  with  it,  she  would  be 
better  out  of  the  way  of  a  possible  crash; 
and  since  she  had  appealed  to  him  for  help, 
it  was  clearly  his  business  to  tell  her  so. 

This  decision  at  last  brought  him  to  his 
feet,  and  carried  him  back  to  the  gambling 
rooms,  within  whose  doors  he  had  seen  her 
disappearing;  but  a  prolonged  exploration 
of  the  crowd  failed  to  put  him  on  her  traces. 
He  saw  instead,  to  his  surprise,  Ned  Silver- 
ton  loitering  somew^hat  ostentatiously  about 
the  tables;  and  the  discovery  that  this  actor 
in  the  drama  was  not  only  hovering  in  the 
wings,  but  actually  inviting  the  exposure  of 
the  footlights,  though  it  might  have  seemed 
to  imply  that  all  peril  was  over,  served 
rather  to  deepen  Selden's  sense  of  forebod- 
ing. Charged  with  this  impression  he  re- 
turned to  the  square,  hoping  to  see  Miss 
Bart  move  across  it,  as  every  one  in  Monte 
Carlo  seemed  inevitably  to  do  at  least  a 
dozen  times  a  day;  but  here  again  he  waited 
vainly  for  a  glimpse  of  her,  and  the  con- 
clusion was  slowly  forced  on  him  that  she 
had  gone  back  to  the  Sabrina.     It  would  be 
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difficult  to  follow  her  there,  and  still  more 
difficult,  should  he  do  so,  to  contrive  the  op- 
portunity for  a  private  word;  and  he  had 
almost  decided  on  the  unsatisfactory  al- 
ternative of  writing  when  the  ceaseless 
diorama  of  the  square  suddenly  unrolled  be- 
fore him  the  figures  of  Lord  Hubert  and 
Mrs.  Bry. 

Hailing  them  at  once  with  his  question, 
he  learned  from  Lord  Hubert  that  Miss 
Bart  had  just  returned  to  the  Sabrina  in 
Dorset's  company;  an  announcement  so 
evidently  disconcerting  to  him  that  Mrs. 
Bry,  after  a  glance  from  her  companion, 
which  seemed  to  act  like  the  pressure  on  a 
spring,  brought  forth  the  prompt  proposal 
that  he  should  come  and  meet  his  friends  at 
dinner  that  evening — ^'At  Becassin's — a 
little  dinner  to  the  Duchess,"  she  flashed 
out  before  Lord  Hubert  had  time  to  remove 
the  pressure. 

Selden's  sense  of  the  privilege  of  being 
included  in  such  company  brought  him  early 
in  the  evening  to  the  door  of  the  restaurant, 
where  he  paused  to  scan  the  ranks  of  diners 
approaching  down  the  brightly  lit  terrace. 
There,  while  the  Brys  hovered  within  over 
the  last  agitating  alternatives  of  the  menu, 
he  kept  watch  for  the  guests  from  the  Sa- 
brina, who  at  length  rose  on  the  horizon  in 
company  with  the  Duchess,  Lord  and  Lady 
Skiddaw  and  the  Stepneys.  From  this 
group  it  was  easy  to  detach  Miss  Bart  on 
the  pretext  of  a  moment's  glance  into  one  of 
the  brilliant  shops  along  the  terrace,  and 
to  say  to  her,  while  they  lingered  together 
in  the  white  dazzle  of  a  jeweller's  window: 
*'I  stopped  over  to  see  you — to  beg  of  you 
to  leave  the  yacht." 

The  eyes  she  turned  on  him  showed  a 
quick  gleam  of  her  former  fear.  "To 
leave —  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  has 
happened?" 

"Nothing.  But  if  anything  should,  w^hy 
be  in  the  way  of  it  ?  " 

The  glare  from  the  jeweller's  window, 
deepening  the  pallour  of  her  face,  gave  to  its 
delicate  lines  the  definiteness  of  a  tragic 
mask.  ' '  Nothing  will,  I  am  sure ;  but  while 
there's  even  a  doubt  left,  how  can  you  think 
I  would  leave  Bertha  ?  " 

The  words  rang  out  on  a  note  of  con- 
tempt— was  it  possibly  of  contempt  for  him- 
self ?  Well,  he  w^as  willing  to  risk  its  re- 
newal to  the  extent  of  insisting,  with  an  un- 
deniable throb  of  added  interest :  "You  have 
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yourself  to  think  of,  you  know —  "  to  which, 
with  a  strange  fall  of  sadness  in  her  voice, 
she  answered,  meeting  his  eyes:  "If  you 
knew  how  little  difference  that  makes!" 

"  Oh,  well,  nothings///  happen,"  he  said, 
more  for  his  own  reassurance  than  for  hers; 
and  "Nothing,  nothing,  of  course!"  she 
valiantly  assented,  as  they  turned  to  over- 
take their  companions. 

In  the  thronged  restaurant,  taking  their 
places  about  Mrs.  Bry's  illuminated  board, 
their  confidence  seemed  to  gain  support 
from  the  familiarity  of  their  surroundings. 
Here  were  Dorset  and  his  wife  once  more 
presenting  their  customary  faces  to  the 
world,  she  engrossed  in  establishing  her  re- 
lation with  an  intensely  new  gown,  he 
shrinking  with  dyspeptic  dread  from  the 
multiplied  solicitations  of  the  menu.  The 
mere  fact  that  they  thus  showed  themselves 
together,  with  the  utmost  openness  the  place 
afforded,  seemed  to  declare  beyond  a  doubt 
that  their  differences  were  composed.  How 
this  end  had  been  attained  was  still  matter 
for  wonder,  but  it  was  clear  that  for  the 
moment  Miss  Bart  rested  confidently  in  the 
result;  and  Selden  tried  to  achieve  the  same 
view  by  telling  himself  thather  opportunities 
for  observation  had  been  ampler  than  his 
own. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  dinner  advanced 
through  a  labyrinth  of  courses,  in  which  it 
became  clear  that  Mrs.  Bry  had  occasionally 
broken  away  from  Lord  Hubert's  restrain- 
ing hand,  Selden's  general  watchfulness  be- 
gan to  lose  itself  in  a  particular  study  of  Miss 
Bart.  It  was  one  of  the  days  when  she  w^as 
so  handsome  that  to  be  handsome  was 
enough,  and  all  the  rest — her  grace,  her 
quickness,  her  social  felicities — seemed  the 
overflow  of  a  bounteous  nature.  But  what 
especially  struck  him  was  the  way  in  which 
she  detached  herself,  by  a  hundred  un- 
definable  shades,  from  the  persons  who 
most  abounded  in  her  own  style.  It  was  in 
just  such  company,  the  fine  flower  and  com- 
plete expression  of  the  state  she  aspired  to, 
that  the  differences  came  out  with  special 
poignancy,  her  grace  cheapening  the  other 
women's  smartness  as  her  finely-discrimi- 
nated silences  made  their  chatter  dull.  The 
strain  of  the  last  hours  had  restored  to  her 
face  the  deeper  eloquence  which  Selden  had 
lately  missed  in  it,  and  the  bravery  of  her 
words  to  him  still  fluttered  in  her  voice  and 
eyes.     Yes,  she  was  matchless — it  was  the 
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one  word  for  her;  and  he  could  give  his  ad- 
miration the  freer  play  because  so  little  per- 
sonal feeling  remained  in  it.  His  real  de- 
tachment from  her  had  taken  place,  not  at 
the  lurid  moment  of  disenchantment,  but 
now,  in  the  sober  after-light  of  discrimina- 
tion, where  he  saw  her  definitely  divided 
from  him  by  the  crudeness  of  a  choice  which 
seemed  to  deny  the  very  differences  he  felt 
in  her.  It  was  before  him  again  in  its  com- 
pleteness— the  choice  in  which  she  was  con- 
tent to  rest:  in  the  stupid  costliness  of  the 
food  and  the  showy  dulness  of  the  talk,  in 
the  freedom  of  speech  which  never  arrived 
at  wit  and  the  freedom  of  act  which  never 
made  for  romance.  The  strident  setting  of 
the  restaurant,  in  which  their  table  seemed 
set  apart  in  a  special  glare  of  publicity,  and 
the  presence  at  it  of  little  Dabham  of  the 
"Riviera  Notes,"  emphasized  the  ideals  of  a 
world  in  which  conspicuousness  passed  for 
distinction,  and  the  society  column  had 
become  the  roll  of  fame. 

It  was  as  the  immortalizer  of  such  occa- 
sions that  little  Dabham,  wedged  in  modest 
watchfulness  between  two  brilliant  neigh- 
bours, suddenly  became  the  centre  of  Sel- 
den's  scrutiny.  How  much  did  he  know  of 
what  was  going  on,  and  how  much,  for  his 
purpose,  was  still  worth  finding  out  ?  His 
little  eyes  were  like  tentacles  thrown  out  to 
catch  the  floating  intimations  with  which, 
to  Selden,  the  air  at  moments  seemed  thick; 
then  again  it  cleared  to  its  normal  emptiness, 
and  he  could  see  nothing  in  it  for  the  journal- 
ist but  leisure  to  note  the  elegance  of  the 
ladies'  gowns.  Mrs.  Dorset's  in  particular, 
challenged  all  the  wealth  of  Mr.  Dabham's 
vocabulary:  it  had  surprises  and  subtleties 
worthy  of  what  he  would  have  called  "the 
literary  style."  At  first,  as  Selden  had 
noticed,  it  had  been  almost  too  preoccupy- 
ing to  its  wearer;  but  now  she  was  in  full 
command  of  it,  and  was  even  producing  her 
effects  with  unwonted  freedom.  Was  she 
not,  indeed,  too  free,  too  fluent,  for  perfect 
naturalness  ?  And  was  not  Dorset,  to  whom 
his  glance  had  passed  by  a  natural  transi- 
tion, too  jerkily  wavering  between  the 
same  extremes  ?  Dorset  indeed  was  always 
jerky;  but  it  seemed  to  Selden  that  tonight 
each  vibration  swung  him  farther  from  his 
centre. 

The  dinner,  meanwhile,  was  moving  to 
its  triumphant  close,  to  the  evident  satisfac- 
tion of  Mrs.  Bry,  who,  throned  in  apoplectic 


majesty  between  Lord  Skiddaw  and  Lord 
Hubert,  seemed  in  spirit  to  be  calling  on 
Mrs.  Fisher  to  witness  her  achievement. 
Short  of  Mrs.  Fisher  her  audience  might 
have  been  called  complete;  for  the  restau- 
rant was  crowded  with  persons  mainly 
gathered  there  for  the  purpose  of  spectator- 
ship,  and  accurately  posted  as  to  the  names 
and  faces  of  the  celebrities  they  had  come  to 
see.  Mrs.  Bry,  conscious  that  all  her  fem- 
inine guests  came  under  that  heading,  and 
that  each  one  looked  her  part  to  admiration, 
shone  on  Lily  with  all  the  pent-up  gratitude 
which  Mrs.  Fisher  had  failed  to  deserve. 
Selden,  catching  the  glance,  wondered  what 
part  Miss  Bart  had  played  in  organizing  the 
entertainment.  She  did,  at  least,  a  great 
deal  to  adorn  it ;  and  as  he  watched  the  bright 
security  with  which  she  carried  herself,  he 
smiled  to  think  that  he  should  have  fancied 
her  in  need  of  help.  Never  had  she  ap- 
peared more  serenely  mistress  of  the  situa- 
tion than  when,  at  the  moment  of  dispersal, 
detaching  herself  a  little  from  the  group 
about  the  table,  she  turned  with  a  smile  and 
a  graceful  slant  of  the  shoulders  to  receive 
her  cloak  from  Dorset. 

The  dinner  had  been  protracted  over  Mr. 
Bry's  exceptional  cigars  and  a  bewildering 
array  of  liqueurs,  and  many  of  the  other 
tables  were  empty;  but  a  sufficient  number 
of  diners  still  lingered  to  give  relief  to  the 
leave-taking  of  Mrs.  Bry's  distinguished 
guests.  This  ceremony  was  drawn  out 
and  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  involved, 
on  the  part  of  the  Duchess  and  Lady  Skid- 
daw,  definite  farewells,  and  pledges  of 
speedy  reunion  in  Paris,  where  they  were  to 
pause  and  replenish  their  wardrobes  on  the 
way  to  England.  The  quality  of  Mrs. 
Bry's  hospitality,  and  of  thetipsher husband 
had  presumably  imparted,  lent  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  English  ladies  a  general  effusive- 
ness which  shed  the  rosiest  light  over  their 
hostess's  future.  In  its  glow  Mrs.  Dorset 
and  the  Stepneys  were  also  visibly  included, 
and  the  whole  scene  had  touches  of  in- 
timacy worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  the 
watchful  pen  of  Mr.  Dabham., 

A  glance  ather  watch  caused  the  Duchess 
to  exclaim  to  her  sister  that  they  had  just 
time  to  dash  for  their  train,  and  the  flurry  of 
this  departure  over,  the  Stepneys,  who  had 
their  motor  at  the  door,  offered  to  convey 
the  Dorsets  and  Miss  Bart  to  the  quay.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  Mrs.  Dorset  moved 
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away  with  her  husband  in  attendance.  Miss 
Bart  had  lingered  for  a  last  word  with  Lord 
Hubert,  and  Stepney,  on  whom  Mr.  Bry 
was  pressing  a  final,  and  still  more  ex- 
pensive, cigar,  called  out:  "  Come  on,  Lily, 
if  you're  going  back  to  the  yacht." 

Lily  turned  to  obey;  but  as  she  did  so, 
Mrs.  Dorset,  who  had  paused  on  her  way 
out,  moved  a  few  steps  back  toward  the 
table. 

''Miss  Bart  is  not  going  back  to  the 
yacht,"  she  said  in  a  voice  of  singular  dis- 
tinctness. 

A  startled  look  ran  from  eye  to  eye;  Mrs. 
Bry  crimsoned  to  the  verge  of  congestion, 
Mrs.  Stepney  slipped  nervously  behind  her 
husband,  and  Selden,  in  the  general  turmoil 
of  his  sensations,  was  mainly  conscious  of  a 
longing  to  grip  Dabham  by  the  collar  and 
fling  him  out  into  the  street. 

Dorset,  meanwhile,  had  stepped  back  to 
his  wife's  side.  His  face  was  ghastly,  and 
he  looked  about  him  with  cowed  angry 
eyes.  ''Bertha! — Miss  Bart  .  .  .  this 
is  some  misunderstanding  .  .  .  some 
mistake     ..." 

"Miss  Bart  remains  here,"  his  wife  re- 
joined incisively.  "And,  I  think,  George, 
we  had  belter  not  detain  Mrs.  Stepney 
any  longer." 

Miss  Bart,  during  this  brief  exchange  of 
words,  remained  in  admirable  erectness, 
shghtly  isolated  from  the  embarrassed  group 
about  her.  She  had  paled  a  little  under 
the  shock  of  the  insult,  but  the  discompo- 
sure of  the  surrounding  faces  was  not  re- 
flected in  her  own.  The  faint  disdain  of 
her  smile  seemed  to  lift  her  high  above  her 
antagonist's  reach,  and  it  was  not  till  she 
had  given  Mrs.  Dorset  the  full  measure  of 
the  distance  between  them  that  she  turned 
and  extended  her  hand  to  her  hostess. 

"I  am  joining  the  Duchess  tomorrow," 
she  explained,  "and  it  seemed  easier  for  me 
to  remain  on  shore  for  the  night." 

She  held  firmly  to  Mrs.  Bry's  wavering 
glance  while  she  gave  this  explanation, 
but  when  it  was  over  Selden  saw  her 
send  a  tentative  look  from  one  to  another 
of  the  women's  faces.  She  read  their  in- 
credulity at  once  in  their  averted  looks,  and 
in  the  mute  wretchedness  of  the  men  be 
hind  them,  and  for  a  miserable  half-second 
he  thought  she  quivered  on  the  brink  of 
failure.  Then,  turning  to  him  with  an  easy 
gesture,  and  the  pale  bravery  of  her  recov- 


ered smile — "Dear  Mr.  Selden,"  she  said, 
"you  promised  to  see  me  to  my  cab." 

Outside,  the  sky  was  gusty  and  overcast, 
and  as  Lily  and  Selden  moved  toward  the 
deserted  gardens  below  the  restaurant, 
spurts  of  warm  rain  blew  fitfully  against 
their  faces.  The  fiction  of  the  cab  had 
been  tacitly  abandoned;  they  walked  on  in 
silence,  her  hand  on  his  arm,  till  the  deeper 
shade  of  the  gardens  received  them,  and 
pausing  beside  a  bench,  he  said :  "Sit  down 
a  moment." 

She  dropped  to  the  seat  without  answer- 
ing, but  the  electric  lamp  at  the  bend  of  the 
path  shed  a  gleam  on  the  struggling  misery 
of  her  face.  Selden  sat  down  beside  her, 
waiting  for  her  to  speak,  fearful  lest  any 
word  he  chose  should  touch  too  roughly  on 
her  wound,  and  kept  also  from  free  utter- 
ance by  the  wretched  doubt  which  had 
slowly  renewed  itself  within  him.  What 
had  brought  her  to  this  pass  ?  What  weak- 
ness had  placed  her  so  abominably  at  her 
enemy's  mercy  ?  And  why  should  Bertha 
Dorset  have  turned  into  an  enemy  at  the 
very  moment  vvhen  she  so  obviously  needed 
the  support  of  her  sex?  Even  while  his 
nerves  raged  at  the  subjection  of  husbands 
to  their  wives,  and  at  the  cruelty  of  women 
to  their  kind,  reason  obstinately  harped  on 
the  proverbial  relation  between  smoke  and 
fire.  The  memory  of  Mrs.  Fisher's  hints, 
and  the  corroboration  of  his  own  im- 
pressions, while  they  deepened  his  pity  also 
increased  his  constraint,  since,  whichever 
way  he  sought  a  free  outlet  for  sympathy,  it 
was  blocked  by  the  fear  of  committing  a 
blunder. 

Suddenly  it  struck  him  that  his  silence 
must  seem  almost  as  accusatory  as  that  of 
the  men  he  had  despised  for  turning  from 
her;  but  before  he  could  find  the  fitting 
word  she  had  cut  him  short  with  a  question. 

"Do  you  know  of  a  quiet  hotel?  I  can 
send  for  my  maid  in  the  morning." 

"An  hotel — here — that  you  can  go  to 
alone?     It's  not  possible." 

She  met  this  with  a  pale  gleam  of  her  old 
playfulness.  "What  is,  then?  It's  too 
wet  to  sleep  in  the  gardens." 

"But  there  must  be  some  one " 

"Some  one  to  whom  I  can  go?  Of 
course — any  number — but  at  this  hour? 
You  see  my  change  of  plan  was  rather  sud- 
den  " 
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"Good  God — if  you'd  listened  to  me  I" 
he  cried,  venting  his  helplessness  in  a  burst 
of  anger. 

She  still  held  him  off  with  the  gentle 
mockery  of  her  smile.  "But  haven't  I?" 
she  rejoined.  "You  advised  me  to  leave 
the  yacht,  and  I'm  leaving  it." 

He  saw  then,  with  a  pang  of  self-reproach, 
that  she  meant  neither  to  explain  nor  to 
defend  herself;  that  by  his  miserable  silence 
he  had  forfeited  all  chance  of  helping  her, 
and  that  the  decisive  hour  was  past. 

She  had  risen,  and  stood  before  him  in  a 
kind  of  clouded  majesty,  like  some  deposed 
princess  moving  tranquilly  to  exile. 

"Lily!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  note  of 
despairing  appeal;  but — "Oh,  not  now," 
she  gently  admonished  him;  and  then,  in  all 
the  sweetness  of  her  recovered  composure: 
"Since  I  must  find  shelter  somewhere,  and 
since  you're  so  kindly  here  to  help  me " 

He  gathered  himself  up  at  the  challenge. 
"You  will  do  as  I  tell  you.^  There's  but 
one  thing,  then;  you  must  go  straight  to 
your  cousins,  the  Stepneys." 

"Oh — "  broke  from  her  with  a  move- 
ment of  instinctive  resistance;  but  he  in- 
sisted; "Come — it's  late,  and  you  must 
appear  to  have  gone  there  directly." 


He  had  drawn  her  hand  into  his  arm,  but 
she  held  him  back  with  a  last  gesture  of 
protest.  "I  can't — I  can't — not  that — 
you  don't  know  Gwen:  you  mustn't  ask 
me!" 

"I  must  ask  you — you  must  obey  me," 
he  persisted,  though  infected  at  heart  by 
her  own  fear. 

Her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper:  "And  if  she 
refuses?" — but,  "Oh,  trust  me — trust  me!' 
he  could  only  insist  in  return;  and  yielding 
to  his  touch,  she  let  him  lead  her  back  in 
silence  to  the  edge  of  the  square. 

In  the  cab  they  continued  to  remain  si- 
lent through  the  brief  drive  which  carried 
them  to  the  illuminated  portals  of  the  Step- 
neys' hotel.  He  left  her  outside,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  raised  hood,  while  his  name 
was  sent  up  to  Stepney,  and  he  paced  the 
showy  hall,  awaiting  the  latter's  descent. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  two  men  passed  out 
together  between  the  gold-laced  custodians 
of  the  threshold;  but  in  the  vestibule  Step- 
ney drew  up  with  a  last  flare  of  reluctance. 

"It's  understood,  then?"  he  stipulated 
nervously,  with  his  hand  on  Selden's  arm. 
"She  leaves  tomorrow  by  the  early  train — 
and  my  wife's  asleep,  and  can't  be  dis- 
turbed." 


(  To  be  continued. ) 


A    NIGHT-PRAYER 


By  Elizabeth   Hale  Gilman 

O  God,  O  Perfect  Love,  I  pray  thee  care 

For  him  because  it  is  forbidden  me. 

Grant  that  his  sleep  may  soft  and  hallowed  be, 

Because  these  prayer-clasped  hands  may  never  dare 

To  smooth  nor  bless  his  bed.     Close  with  Thy  rare, 

Caressing  peace  his  weary  star-eyes.     Free 

From  other  ward  some  angel-guard,  that  he 

May  keep  the  dark  watch  that  I  may  not  share. 

Greet  with  Thy  new  day's  joy  his  waking  soul, 

Inspire  him  lest  in  weariness  he  slip 

Upon  the  day's  ascent.     Grant  me  the  bliss 

Of  praying  for  him — Lord,  take  Thou  a  coal 

From  out  Thy  altar-fire,  and  on  the  lip 

That  I  may  never  touch  lay  Thou  its  kiss. 


THE    FATE    OF    FRANCESCO 


By  Sophie  Jewett 


Illustrations  by  W.    M.   Bf.rger 


"  T  T  is  the  will  of  the  Madonna ! "  groaned 
I  Francesco,  sitting  bent  and  melan- 
-*■  choly  on  the  box  of  No.  45.  Masac- 
cio,  with  his  head  in  a  bag,  munched  his 
breakfast  and  did  not  listen.  It  was  liter- 
ally impossible  for  him  to  see  beyond  his 
present  need.  The  midsummer  morning 
was  hot,  and,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  shadow  of 
the  wall  w^as  growing  narrow\  Masaccio's 
bag  and  ears  and  neck  were  already  in  the 
sun,  yet  it  would  not  do  to  abandon  the  post 
which  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  one 
inn  of  the  town,  for  Francesco  knew  that  the 
two  foreign  ladies  whom  he  had  unsuccess- 
fully pursued  all  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
before  had  not  yet  come  out  at  the  door. 
In  the  hope  of  their  appearance  he  had 
neglected  to  meet  the  nine  o'clock  train. 

Masaccio  finished  his  breakfast;  the  nine 
o'clock  train  whistled  far  away,  and  Fran- 
cesco still  drooped  on  his  box.     Things 
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were  going  from  bad  to  worse.  In  the 
spring,  a  month  of  good  fortune  had  inspired 
him  with  the  idea  of  buying  Masaccio  from 
the  padrone.  As  soon  as  he  should  be 
himself  padrone,  he  had  thought  gayly,  he 
and  Masaccio  could  earn  a  good  living,  and 
before  Christmas — well  before  Christmas 
— he  would  marry  Concetta  in  the  church 
of  San  Bartolommeo.  This  morning  he 
wondered  how  he  had  dreamed  that  dream. 
Day  after  day  it  had  faded  before  him,  and 
only  last  Sunday  he  had  sworn  to  Concetta 
that  unless  he  saved  twenty  lire  before  the 
w^eek  ended  he  would  give  up  the  struggle 
and  go  to  America.  He  could  sell  his  in- 
terest with  the  padrone  to  Antonio  of  No. 
107  for  the  price  of  a  third-class  ticket  to 
"  Buonaria."  To-day  was  Friday,  and  the 
two  lire  that  Francesco  now  rattled  in  his 
pocket  made  the  sum  of  his  week's  earn- 
ings. Even  through  his  despondency, 
Francesco  smiled  in  the  sunshine,  remem- 
bering how  little  Concetta  had  looked  at 
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him  with  steady  eyes  that  Sunday  afternoon 
under  the  oHve  trees  in  the  farm  garden, 
declaring  almost  fiercely:  "If  you  go, 
Checco  7nio,  I  shall  go  also."     Concetta 


Concetta  was  kneeling  at  the  stream,  washing  linen. — Page  103. 


could  never  go,  he  thought,  because  of  the 
old  grandmother,  yet  the  memory  of  her 
words  comforted  him. 

Francesco  started.     He  was  upright  in  a 
second,  flourishing  his  whip.     "  Viiole  Ma- 


dama?'^  he  cried,  for  there,  close  beside  him, 
was  the  Inglese  in  the  gray  gown.  She  had 
come  out  from  the  door  and  crossed  the 
piazza  while  he  was  dreaming  of  Concetta. 

A  bargain  for  the 
drive  to  Montecor- 
bo  was  quickly  con- 
cluded, and,  as  the 
carriages  from  the 
station  came  rat- 
tling up,  all  empty, 
the  Inglese,  half 
deafened  by  the 
cries  of  "  Vuole 
Madama  ?  Vu  ole 
Madama?^^  gladly 
seated  herself  in 
No.  45,  which  drove 
proudly  to  the  inn 
door  to  receive  the 
fair  lady  in  blue. 

As  they  clattered 
along  the  narrow 
streets  Francesco 
gave  thanks  to  the 
Madonna,  who  had 
blessed  him  w^ith 
luck  at  last.  Be- 
fore his  eyes  danced 
the  eighteen  lire  of 
his  bargain,  in  a 
radiant  if  vague 
halo  of  a  good 
viancia,  for  these 
were  kindly  strang- 
ers, it  appeared. 
Deeper  than  this 
simple  joy  of  receiv- 
ing lay  the  delight 
of  a  little  secret  that 
promised  two  or 
three  lire  more  if 
the  Madonna  con- 
tinued favorable. 
His  present  passen- 
gers w^ere,  he  saw, 
old  travellers,  yet 
they  had  forgotten 
to  stipulate  that  the 
drive  should  in- 
clude San  Fortunato,  which  hes  beyond  the 
farther  gate  of  Montecorbo.  Francesco  was 
too  sage  to  speak  of  it,  but  waited  his  time, 
and  meanwhile  performed  the  duties  of 
coachman  and  guide  in  his  most  engaging 
manner. 


"How  pretty  she  is!  "   said  a  Florentine.  —  Page  lo; 


Masaccio  sped  gayly  along  the  level  road 
beyond  the  gate  of  San  Pietro,  that  looks 
toward  Montecorbo.  Where  the  carriage 
crossed  a  stream,  a  girl  was  kneeling,  wash- 
ing linen.  She  wore  a  faded  blue  gown 
and  green  stays  trimmed  with  magenta, 
and  the  kerchief  that  covered  her  bright 
curls  was  the  color  of  a  half-ripe  lemon. 

"  Biion  giorno,  Concetta!"  called  Fran- 
cesco. 

The  girl  looked  up,  and  the  smile  that 
flashed  from  the  full  lips  to  the  great,  grave 
eyes,  was  something  for  even  a  stranger  to 
remember. 

^^  Biion  giorno,  Checco;  buon  viaggio,^^ 
she  said. 

"'A  smile  that  might  make  a  man  happy 
in  the  fire,' "  quoted  the  blonde  lady  softly. 
Francesco  did  not  know  his  Dante,  but  he 


understood,  and  he  laughed  aloud  in  pure 
delight. 

"We  are  betrothed,"  he  said  simply. 
"The  signora  sees  that  she  is  beautiful." 

As  they  left  the  plain  and  climbed  thesteep 
mountain  road  where  a  good  coachman 
walks  to  spare  his  horse,  Francesco,  with  his 
hand  on  the  carriage  beside  the  blonde  lady, 
confided  to  these  strangers  the  whole  story  of 
his  hopes  and  his  disappointments,  and  of 
the  love  between  him  and  little  Concetta. 

Yet  he  did  not  forget  to  give  his  patrons 
"good  service,"  and  he  easily  won  his  cov- 
eted three  lire  for  San  Fortunato.  As  they 
returned  toward  the  city,  when  the  blue, 
summer  distance  of  the  far-reaching  valley 
was  like  that  in  Perugino's  "Adoration" 
left  behind  them  in  the  church  on  the  hill- 
top, it  was,  in  fact,  the  astute  Francesco 
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Do  not  cry,  Checco.      We  shall  yet  do  well."  —  Page  io8. 


who  arranged  a  delightful  programme  for 


the  following  morning. 


Francesco's  face  next  day  as  he  said 
good-by  to  his  signore  jorestiere  and  pock- 
eted his  mancia,  was  so  bright  that  Padre 
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Innocenti,  arriving  by  the  train  from  Rome, 
singled  him  out  for  the  drive  to  the  Convent 
of  San  Lorenzo.  This  seemed  to  Fran- 
cesco the  continued  favor  of  the  Madonna, 
but  to  Masaccio  it  appeared  to  be  unex- 
plained and  arduous  destiny. 
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When  the  padre  had  been  set  down  at 
the  convent  gate  it  was  past  three  o'clock. 
Masaccio  was  tired  almost  to  the  point  of 
tears  or  speech.  The  level  road  stretched 
white  and  unshaded  and  no  wind  stirred. 
Vine  leaves  hung  limp  above  pale  clusters 
of  half-ripened  grapes.  The  brave,  tas- 
selled  heads  of  the  gran  tiirco  drooped  in- 
gloriously  and  the  broad,  red  poppies  shriv- 
.elled.  Here  and  there  in  the  acacia  hedges 
a  bee  hummed  over  some  sweet,  belated 
blossom,  and  on  every  side  cicalas  sang 
lustily  for  joy  of  the  midsummer  heat. 

Francesco  sang  even  more  lustily,  as  his 
left  hand  fingered  the  leathern  bag  in  his 
trousers'  pocket  that  contained  in  coin  and 
paper  thirty-two  lire.  He,  like  Masaccio, 
was  tired,  but  the  restorative  touch  of  the 
leather  bag  set  cheeks  and  eyes  a-flame, 
and  he  flicked  his  whip  at  his  poor  comrade, 
who,  unconscious  of  their  bettered  fortune, 
crawled  ruefully  along  the  blazing  road. 

Now  Francesco  was  a  good  master  and 
he  knew  that  he  ought  to  let  Masaccio  take 
the  shortest  road  toward  food  and  shelter; 
and  yet,  if  he  turned  here,  beyond  the  villa, 
it  would  be  but  scant  two  miles  to  the 
podere  where  Concetta  lived  with  her  grand- 
mother and  Uncle  Pietro  in  the  little  gar- 
den-house. 

Concetta  must  at  once  be  told  of  the 
thirty-two  lire;  Francesco  could  wait  no 
longer,  and  he  turned  the  aggrieved  but 
submissive  Masaccio  into  the  road  beyond 
the  villa.  "Take  your  own  time,  lazy- 
legs,"  he  said  condescendingly,  as  he  curled 
himself  upon  the  seat  under  the  white  um- 
brella, with  his  hand  on  his  money-bag  and 
his  thoughts  on  Concetta's  great  eyes. 

Masaccio  staggered  over  the  vacant  road; 
there  was  not  a  creature  in  sight;  man  and 
beast  and  even  bird  were  hidden  away  from 
the  deadly  sun.  Masaccio  was  too  weary 
to  wonder  what  his  master  might  mean ;  he 
only  regretted  dimly  the  quiet  days  when 
he  had  stood  in  the  Httle  square  of  San 
Donnino  with  his  head  in  his  dinner-bag. 

Masaccio  lifted  his  ears  and  sniffed.  A 
light  sound  ran  along  the  acacia  hedges; 
the  close-set  plumes  of  the  gran  turco  waved 
softly,  rank  after  rank.  Francesco  started ; 
he  drew  a  long  breath  and  the  air  felt  cool. 
"  //  temporale!^^  he  muttered.  From  some- 
where, unannounced,  suddenly,  clouds 
gathered.  Dust  rose  and  whirled  on  the 
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white  road.  The  breeze  grew  to  great  gusts 
that  tore  the  hedges  and  vine-garlands,  and 
bent  the  proud  gran  turco  to  the  earth. 
Francesco  drew  up  the  reins  and  urged  on 
his  tired  horse ;  then  he  stood  up  and  looked 
off  over  the  valley.  Beyond  the  city,  far 
away,  w^here  the  plain  narrowed  in  the 
grasp  of  the  southern  mountains,  rose  a 
dense  black  cloud.  It  seemed  to  reach  from 
plain  to  sky,  clean-cut  and  straight  as  a  col- 
umn, and  it  moved  up  the  valley,  swift  and 
terrible. 

Francesco  shivered,  ^^  Su,  via!  Get 
along!"  he  cried  to  Masaccio.  "It  will  be 
a  hurricane!"  Night  seemed  to  fall  sud- 
denly. Forked  lightning  played  across  the 
black  cloud-column,  and  thunder  crashed 
among  the  hills. 

The  white  road  led  almost  directly  toward 
the  advancing  terror,  yet  there  would  be  no 
hope  in  turning  back.  The  nearest  shelter 
was  Pietro's  garden-house  and  the  stables 
of  the  podere.  But  Masaccio  was  too 
weary.  Not  even  fear  could  put  speed  into 
his  stumbhng  feet. 

And  now  the  whole  valley  was  a-quiver 
with  the  lightning,  and  here  and  there  a 
bolt  seemed  to  rend  the  ground.  Masaccio 
threw  up  his  terrified  head  and  plunged 
heavily  forward.  Francesco  called  upon 
many  saints,  and  made  reckless  vows  to  the 
Madonna.  In  answer  she  seemed  to  send 
him  a  thought  of  hope,  for  he  recalled  that, 
a  few  rods  ahead,  beside  the  road  under  a 
w^alnut  tree,  stood  her  very  shrine.  Had 
not  Concetta  gathered  red  poppies  as  they 
walked  together  only  last  Sunday,  and  laid 
them  at  the  blessed  feet?  The  Madonna 
was  a  figure  in  blue  and  white,  he  remem- 
bered. She  held  Gesu  Bambino  upon  her 
knee,  and  she  bent  her  head  a  little,  smiling 
alw^ays,  very  pitiful. 

The  black  column  was  upon  them;  the 
city  had  disappeared;  there  was  no  light, 
save  flashes  of  fire;  and  bolts  seemed  to 
crash  at  their  feet.  Masaccio  fairly  reared 
in  terror.  Francesco  sprang  from  the  car- 
riage and  ran  to  the  horse's  bridle,  for 
there,  at  the  roadside,  was  the  walnut  tree 
and  Our  Lady's  shrine. 

"Madonna  mia!  have  pity!"  cried 
Francesco. 

He  turned  a  beseeching  glance  toward 
the  shrine.  The  white  figure  of  Our  Lady 
shone  softly  through  the  blackness.  A 
blind  impulse  seized  him  to  drag  himself 
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and  his  frightened  horse  somehow  closer  to 
that  protecting  presence. 

The  heavens  opened  in  swift,  awful  fire. 
There  was  hideous  crashing  and  splinter- 
ing, and  a  moment  later  Masaccio,  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot  and  tangled  in  his 
broken  harness,  stood  and  gazed  helplessly 
at  the  roadside  where  his  master  lay  crushed 
beneath  a  great  bough  of  the  walnut  tree. 
From  her  shattered  shrine  the  Madonna 
looked  down,  smiling  always,  very  pitiful. 

A  mile  away,  at  Pietro's  garden-house, 
Httle  Concetta  hid  her  face  in  her  grand- 
mother's bed  and  cried  for  fear. 

"Madonna  protect  thee,  Checco  mioT^ 
she  sobbed. 


II 


From  the  fig  tree  in  the  corner  of  the  gar- 
den, Pietro  was  gathering  the  last  basketful 
of  figs,  black  and  small  and  wrinkled  like 
himself.  "  They  are  not  worth  the  trouble," 
he  said.  At  the  door  of  the  garden-house 
the  grandmother,  with  an  earthen  bowl  on 
her  knee,  sat  slicing  bright  tomatoes  and 
spreading  them  to  clry  in  the  sun.  Fran- 
cesco lay  on  the  ground  v^ith  a  pair  of  long 
crutches  beside  him.  His  left  leg  was  cut 
off  above  the  knee  and  his  left  hand  lacked 
two  fingers.  He  was  in  his  shirt -sleeves, 
for  Concetta,  sitting  near  him  on  a  low 
stool,  was  darning  a  rent  in  his  shabby  coat. 
The  lemon-colored  kerchief  had  sHpped 
from  her  dark  curls,  and  Francesco  could 
see  the  pretty  line  of  her  neck.  When  the 
darn  was  finished,  she  bit  the  thread  off 
close,  holding  the  worn  sleeve  against  her 
lips  that  trembled  a  little.  Then  she  spoke 
pleadingly:  "  Be  content,  Checco  wi(?.  It 
is  of  the  Madonna's  mercy  that  thou  wert 
not  killed  by  the  lightning.  What  should 
I  have  done  then,  bene  mio?^^ 

"That  had  been  better  fortune  for  thee, 
little  one!"  Francesco  answered  gloomily, 
"and  for  me  also." 

"  Do  not  say  it !  do  not  say  it !  Never  say 
that  again,  angelo  miol^^  and  Concetta 
dropped  on  her  knees,  and  taking  Fran- 
cesco's head  in  her  two  little  brown  hands 
she  covered  his  hair  vv^ith  kisses.  The  soft 
locks  were  almost  as  dark  as  her  own  and 
quite  as  curling.  But  Francesco  would  not 
smile.  He  drew  himself  up  heavily,  and 
felt  for  his  crutches.  "  Come  with  me,"  he 
said.     "I  have  something  to  say  to  thee." 


Concetta  helped  him  with  coat  and 
crutches,  and  they  went  slowly  down  the 
garden,  across  a  bit  of  vineyard,  stripped 
and  golden,  across  the  olive  orchard  to  a 
stone  bench  that  stood  against  the  crum- 
bling stuccoed  wall,  and  here  they  sat  down 
side  by  side.  Near  Francesco's  end  of  the 
bench  stood  a  great  olive  tree,  gaunt  and 
hollow  and  broken.  It  looked  a  hundred 
years  old. 

When  Francesco  spoke,  it  was  in  the  very 
words  he  had  said  on  the  midsummer  Sun- 
day when  last  they  sat  here.  Concetta's 
chief  comfort  in  the  cruel  months  between 
had  been  the  thought  that  she  should  never 
hear  them  again. 

"  Concetta  mia,  I  am  going  to  America." 
The  girl  grasped  his  arm: 

"No,  no,  Francesco.  It  is  not  possible. 
Never,  never!     Why  dost  thou  say  that?" 

"  I  am  worth  nothing  here,"  Frances- 
co said  bitterly.  "And  listen,  Concetta. 
Carlo  tells  me  that  in  America  I  can  earn 
money,  even  w^ithout  my  leg." 

"What  wilt  thou  do,  Checco?  How — 
wilt — thou — earn  money?"  The  words 
came  slowly,  as  if  each  one  hurt. 

"I  shall  sing  in  the  streets,  for  soldi;^' 
and  he  dug  vindictively  into  the  ground 
v^'ith  the  end  of  his  crutch. 

Concetta's  voice  v^as  like  a  little  cry. 

"And  I?  What  will  become  of  me? 
Dost  thou  think  of  me,  Francesco?" 

But  Francesco  answered  brutally,  not 
looking  at  her.  "  It  will  be  better  for  thee. 
Thou  wilt  forget.  Thou  must  marry  a 
sound  man,  not  a  miserable  cripple — a  thing 
useless  and  broken,  half  dead,  like  that  old 
olive  tree. ' '  Francesco  struck  the  tree  with 
his  crutch  and  startled  two  tiny  lizards  that 
lay  a-sunning  on  the  gray  trunk.  Con- 
cetta's big  eyes,  bright  w^ith  tears,  followed 
the  swift  green  flight  of  the  lizards  up,  up  to 
the  small,  topmost  branches  that  stood  out 
against  the  sky,  above  the  orchard  wall. 
Among  the  silvery  leaves  half-ripened  olives 
dangled,  streaked  with  color,  as  if  stained 
with  dregs  of  wine. 

Francesco  turned  a  sidelong  glance  upon 
the  girl's  lifted  face.  He  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  having  hurt  her. 

As  he  looked,  the  pain  slipped  away  from 
the  beautiful  lips  and  eyes,  and  the  whole 
face  lightened  with  some  joyous  thought. 

"Checco  mi(?,"  she  said,  and  there  was 
no  reproach  in  her  voice,  only  measureless 
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tenderness,  "the  olive  tree  has  been  hurt 
and  broken  Hke  thyself,  yet  it  is  not  useless. 
See,  the  olives  ripen  upon  it  as  when  the 
tree  was  strong;  and  it  is  strong  still,  caro 
mio,  very  strong,  very  brave,  and  so  art 
thou." 

"Concetta!  Concetta!  Checco!  Chec- 
co ! "  It  was  Pietro's  voice  calling.  "  Iddio 
sa,  where  those  promessi  sposi  have  hidden 
themselves." 

Concetta  came  running.  ^  Eccoci!  Z,io 
mio,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"  It  is  Tonino  who  waits.  He  is  in  haste. 
Checco  must  come  at  oncel  Siihito,  siibitoJ' 

At  the  garden  gate  stood  Masaccio,  phys- 
ically none  the  worse  for  the  shock  of  that 
unfortunate  August  afternoon,  but  more 
than  ever  puzzled  in  mind.  He  could  not 
understand  why  Tonino  occupied  the  box 
of  No.  45,  and  even  less  could  he  conjecture 
why  Francesco,  if  he  rode  at  all,  sat  behind 
in  the  carriage  like  a  signore,  and  why  his 
old,  gay  master  no  longer  sang  and  whistled, 
only  patted  him  and  called  him  poveretto 
in  a  low,  sad  voice. 

Concetta  stood  beside  the  carriage  and 
spoke  softly  to  her  lover:  ''If  thou  goest, 
Checco  7nio,  I  shall  go  also." 

Francesco  shook  his  head.  ^^  Addio,  lit- 
tle one;  be  content,"  he  said  kindly. 

"  If  thou  goest,  I  shall  go  also,"  said  Con- 
xetta,  but  this  time  she  did  not  say  it  aloud. 


in 


The  rain  fell  steadily.  Black  streams 
trickled  from  the  roof  of  the  Roman  ex- 
press, drawn  up  before  the  station.  Two 
signori,  the  only  two,  closed  their  dripping 
umbrellas  and  vanished  into  the  first-class 
carriage.  But  the  crowd,  pushing  back 
and  forth  before  the  doors  of  the  third- 
class  carriages,  carried  no  umbrellas,  and 
seemed  not  to  notice  the  rain.  They  car- 
ried shapeless  parcels  tied  up  in  shawls,  in 
bits  of  sacking,  even  in  soaking  newspaper; 
they  carried  babies  and  wine  bottles,  sau- 
sages and  loaves  of  bread. 

It  was  a  small  company,  but  the  train  had 
come  from  Florence  and  appeared  to  be 
already  full.  The  guards  were  ruthlessly 
separating  families  and  friends.  "Two 
places  herel  one  more  place!  Go  to  the 
next  carriage!  You'll  find  seats  at  the 
rear ! "  From  the  door  of  the  waiting-room 
came  sobs  and  piteous  farewells,  for  this 


forlorn  band  of  pilgrims  was  bound  for 
Naples  and  the  sea,  and  for  that  far-off 
country  whose  very  name  is  a  thing  of  en- 
chantment and  of  terror. 

At  the  door  of  the  last  carriage  Fran- 
cesco waited  his  turn,  with  his  little  bun- 
dle of  clothing  slung  over  his  shoulder. 
Suddenly  he  felt  a  soft  touch  on  his.  arm. 

''^  Eccomi,  Francesco  mio!^'  said  the 
sweetest  voice  in  the  world. 

^^  Dio  mio!  It  is  Concetta,"  he  cried, 
more  in  terror  than  in  joy. 

"Two  places  here!"  said  the  guard 
sharply.  "There  is  no  more  time;  make 
haste ! ' '  There  was  a  click  of  closing  doors. 
Francesco  was  pushed  up  the  step,  not 
knowing  how,  Concetta  following  at  his 
heels.  The  carriage  was  full.  The  guard 
closed  the  door.  "Prow/i.-'"  he  shouted. 
"Pr^w/f/"  echoed  the  guard  ahead. 

"  Come  mat,  Concetta!  How  didst  thou 
leave  home?"   gasped  Francesco. 

"I  said  that  I  should  come,"  she  an- 
swered simply.  "  I  am  going  out  with  the 
mother  of  Angela  and  Maria.  They  are  in 
the  next  carriage." 

"And  the  grandmother?  What  hast 
thou  done  with  her?" 

"  La  ciigina  Luigia  has  come  to  care  for 
her,"  Concetta  whispered,  but  the  big  eyes 
filled. 

A  bell  rang.  "  Partenza!  par — ten — za/" 
called  the  guards,  and  the  train  started. 

The  two  were  silent,  looking  out  in- 
to the,  twilight  wonderingly;  for  the  girl 
had  never  made  a  journey,  and  the  man's 
farthest  adventure  had  been  Perugia.  Con- 
cetta gazed  wistfully  into  the  gray  rain,  and 
her  lips  trembled;  Francesco  looked  at 
Concetta.  She  wore  a  dark  shawl,  and  her 
lemon-colored  kerchief  was  dulled  with  the 
wet,  but  her  hair  curled  more  beautifully 
than  ever  and  her  cheeks  were  like  the 
pomegranate  blossoms  above  the  villa  wall 
in  June. 

" How  pretty  she  is!"  said  a  Florentine 
popolana.  "  And  such  a  sweet  voice !  He 
is  a  beautiful  youth,  also,"  said  another; 
"but  that  leg!  What  a  pity!  Dio  mio, 
che  peccato!  and  he  so  young ! " 

Francesco's  left  hand  caressed  Concetta 
as  she  leaned  against  his  shoulder.  They 
v/ere  utterly  lacking  in  self-consciousness; 
they  had  never  heard  of  conventions,  and 
they  thought  only  of  each  other.  It  grew 
quite  dark.     Some  of  their  fellow-passen- 
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gers  were  sleeping;  some  were  eating 
luncheons  which  they  took  from  newspaper 
parcels;  there  was  an  odor  of  cheese  and 
sausage  and  red  wine. 

"Chiusi!  Chiusi!  Tenminutes  to  wait!" 
and  the  door  flew  open.  "Tickets!  tick- 
ets!"  said  the  guard. 

Francesco  leaned  down  over  Concetta's 
curly  head. 

"We  have  twenty  hours  in  Naples, 
carina  mia.  We  will  find  Padre  Innocenti 
and  be  married,  nevvero?'' 

"As  thou  wilt,  Checco  wio,"  Concetta 
answered  softly. 

''Art  thou  happy,  little  one?" 

"5*  carino,  contentissinia,  very  happy." 


IV 


"But  you  cannot  go,  I  tell  you.  It  is 
impossible!"  The  agent  almost  shouted, 
but  Francesco  did  not  seem  to  understand. 

The  emigrants,  in  line,  were  moving 
slowly  toward  the  windows  where  the  pass- 
age-tickets were  to  be  secured,  but  Fran- 
cesco had  been  stopped  by  an  official. 

"  I  tell  you  that  you  cannot  go;  the  com- 
pany takes  no  cripples;  step  out,  you  are 
delaying  things."  The  officer  fairly  dragged 
Francesco  from  his  place  in  the  line.  Con- 
cetta, always  at  his  elbow,  slipped  out  also. 
There  were  cries  of  astonishment,  rage,  and 
sympathy,  but  the  crowd  pressed  from  be- 
hind and  the  space  closed  quickly. 

Francesco  struggled  and  shouted  like  a 
good  Itahan.  "Let  me  alone!  I  will  go! 
I  have  the  money !  Not  go !  Che  diavolo! 
I  will  go,  I  say!" 

A  second  officer  stepped  forward.  He 
was  older  and  he  spoke  kindly.  "  It  is  not 
possible,  my  poor  fellow;  they  should  have 
told  you.  You  have  lost  a  leg  and  your 
hand  is  crippled.  If  we  were  to  let  you  go 
aboard  it  would  do  no  good;  you  would 
have  all  the  long  voyage  for  nothing;  they 
would  send  you  back  from  New  York  by 
the  next  ship." 

"But  Carlo  told  me  that  I  could  go;  I 
can  earn  money;  I  shall  sing  in  the  streets; 
in  Nuova  York  all  are  rich;  they  shower 
soldi.  It  is  for  that  I  go  to  Nuova  York — 
because  there  are  many,  many  rich  signori. 
Carlo  has  told  me  that.  It  will  be  better 
than  Buonaria.  Dio  miol  Dio  miol  But 
I  must  go!" 

"  Povero  ragazzOf  poor  boy ! "    "  Che  pec- 


catof'  "  They  will  not  let  him  go!"  The 
exclamations  of  sympathy  went  up  and 
down  the  line,  women  sobbed,  and  children 
cried  out  in  fear  of  they  knew  not  what. 
The  older  officer  drew  Francesco  away 
from  the  crowd  and  explained  to  him  his 
hopeless  case.  His  statement  was  short, 
but  not  unkind. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "but  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do.  Have  patience.  Go 
home;  you  will  find  work;  the  city  may 
help  you.  AddioT'  and  he  walked  away 
swiftly.  There  were  thirteen  hundred  emi- 
grants to  be  inspected  before  sundown,  and 
the  officer  had  not  time  for  protracted  sym- 
pathy. The  cripple  raged  for  a  little;  he 
called  upon  his  saints;  he  wept.  And 
Concetta  ?  AH  this  time  she  had  not  made 
a  sound,  she  had  not  even  cried,  and  the 
great  eyes  held  no  tears. 

A  bench  ran  along  the  wall,  and  Fran- 
cesco sat  upon  it,  his  crutch  beside  him. 
His  head  was  buried  in  his  hands  and  he 
was  crying,  quietly  now,  like  a  tired  child. 
He  had  not  once  noticed  Concetta ;  but  now 
she  bent  over  him;  she  stroked  his  fore- 
head; she  took  off  his  hat  and  kissed  the 
tangled  curls. 

"  Do  not  cry,  Checco  mio,  carissimo!  Do 
not  cry.  Madonna  will  not  forget  us.  We 
shall  yet  do  well." 

Francesco  started.  Beneath  the  absorb- 
ing sense  of  his  own  pain  stirred  at  last 
some  thought  of  the  girl  who  loved  him, 
and  whom,  in  his  boyish  way,  he  loved. 

"Ma  Concetta!  come  mai?  But  thou 
must  not  stay!  Where  are  Angela  and 
Maria? — "  He  stopped  short;  for  Con- 
cetta, with  her  two  hands  on  his  shoulders, 
was  looking  at  him.  First  anger,  then  pain, 
then  wonder  looked  out  from  the  great 
eyes ;  but  only  for  an  instant.  The  beauti- 
ful face  softened  suddenly  and  the  eyes 
grew  tender,  even  glad;  then  the  dimples 
showed  in  her  cheeks,  and  she  laughed  out- 
right, a  low  sweet  laugh  that  showed  her 
white  teeth.  "But  Checco,  Checco  mio! 
didst  thou  think  I  wanted  to  go  ?  I  was 
afraid  even  with  thee;  and  without  thee 
— on  that  terrible  sea?  No,  no,  grazia  di 
Dio!^^  and  she  hugged  her  lover's  black 
head  in  sheer  delight. 

"  But  we  must  find  Angela  and  Maria — 
I  must  say  good-by.  They  will  be  looking 
for  us,  and  be  anxious.    Come,  Francesco. " 

They  passed  out  upon  the  great  wharf. 
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It  was  but  eight  o'clock  and  the  November 
morning  was  keen  with  a  sea  wind.  They 
looked  upon  the  smoke-crowned  mountain 
and  shuddered; 
they  gazed  up- 
on the  tossing 
gray  water,  and 
Concetta  clung 
to  Francesco's 
arm,  and  was 
unashamed  of 
her  joy.  Far 
away  lay  the 
huge  New  York 
Hner.  Lighters 
were  already 
loading  with 
groups  of 
frightened 
peasants  —  in- 
land folk,  near- 
ly all  of  them, 
in  abject  terror 
ofthiscruel,un- 
known  ocean ; 
and  cruel 
enough  it 
looked  on  this 
bleak  morning. 
The  emi- 
grants were 
everywhere ; 
huddled  in  mis- 
erable groups 
along  the  water 
front,  sitting  on 
their  bags  and 
bundles.  Many 
were  talking  in 
sharp,  excited 
voices;  some 
were  wailing 
aloud  ;  a  f  e  w^ 
were  sleeping. 
Only  the  Nea- 
politans seemed 
gay,  for  they 
knew  the  sea, 
and  were  less 
afraid;  and 
they  need  not 
wait  for  their  turn  in  the  ship's  lighters. 
Had  they  not  friends  among  the  many 
boatmen,  plying  back  and  forth  in  httle 
black  boats,  between  the  wharves  and  the 
great  ships,  shouting,  laughing,  and  sing- 
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"Do  you  wish  some  matches,  Signore  ?  "  he  asked  with  the  old  smile. 
— Page   110. 


ing  as  if  there  were  no  heart-break  in  the 

world  ? 

Angela,  Maria,  and  their  mother  were 

soon  found. 
They  cried  over 
Concetta,  they 
lamented  with 
Fran  cesco. 
They  left  trem- 
ulous messages 
for  friends  at 
home.  At  last, 
with  many  tears 
and  piteous 
fear,  they  let 
themselves  be 
led  aboard  the 
lighter  that 
steamed  away 
toward  the 
black  hull  and 
red  smoke- 
stacks in  the 
distance. 

Francesco's 
brow  had 
grown  dark 
again  with  dis- 
appointment 
and  wounded 
pride.  He  had 
said  addio  to 
youths  of  his 
own  age,  no 
stronger,  no 
braver  than 
himself,  who 
were  neverthe- 
less sailing 
away,  in  full 
confidence  that 
fortune  waited 
them  across  the 
sea — and  he 
wasleft  behind, 
crippled,  use- 
less, his  life 
ruined  at  the 
start. 

"Let  us  go 
away,  Checco 

7nio!    Let  us  go  home  1 "  said  Concetta,  with 

her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

They  knew  that  there  was  a  train  at  even- 
ing.    Carlo  had  taken  it  once.  Carlo  the 
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deceiver,  who  had  so  roused  the  ambition 
of  poor  Francesco.  All  day  they  wandered 
through  the  streets  of  the  vast  city,  inquir- 
ing from  time  to  time  for  San  Antonio, 
where,  Francesco  thought,  they  would  find 
Padre  Innocenti.  By  chance  they  stood 
before  the  vast  cathedral. 

"  Let  us  go  in,"  Concetta  whispered. 
Throngs  of  people  were  passing  up  and 
down  the  steps.  The  curtain  at  the  central 
door  was  held  up  for  them  by  a  cripple 
with  a  wooden  leg  and  a  crutch.  He  was 
white-haired  and  his  face  looked  Hke  the 
leather  of  the  curtain  w^hich  he  held. 
Francesco  shivered  and  felt  in  his  pocket 
for  a  soldo. 

"  God  bless  you  and  pity  you,  poor  boy ! ' ' 
muttered  the  old  man. 

To  Francesco  and  Concetta  the  great 
church,  with  its  gilded  ceiling,  gorgeous 
paintings,  and  shining  marble  pavement, 
seemed  beautiful  as  Paradise  might  be. 
With  a  sure  instinct  Concetta  led  her  lover 
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on,  on,  up  the  long  nave,  till  at  the  left,  in 
the  last  chapel  they  saw  a  hundred  candles 
burning  before  a  tall  statue  of  Our  Lady. 
Concetta  forgot  everything,  and  Francesco 
almost  forgot  his  pain.  The  Madonna  had 
pink  cheeks,  and  her  dress  was  pink  and 
blue  silk,  with  tinsel.  A  score  of  worship- 
pers knelt  on  the  chapel  steps  among  the 
votive  wreaths  of  wax  and  glittering  beads. 
On  the  lowest  stair,  half-frightened  by  this 
splendid  vision  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  so 
unlike  the  little  figure  in  the  roadside  shrine, 
Concetta  knelt  with  Francesco  beside  her. 
His  crutch  rattled  on  the  pavement  as  he 
laid  it  down. 

Outside  in  the  porch,  as  they  came  away, 
Concetta  plucked  at  her  lover's  arm. 
"Look,  Francesco!" 

In  a  corner  stood  a  boy  on  crutches, 
with  a  tray  of  small  merchandise  slung 
about  his  neck.  He  was  laughing  as 
he  made  change.  His  hair  curled  about 
his  head,  and  his  dark  face  was  beauti- 
ful. 

"  Thou  couldst  do  that,  thou  also,  Checco 
mioP^  said  Concetta  timidly. 


V 


"  What  do  you  suppose  has  become  of 
No.  45  ?  "  said  the  blonde  lady.  "  I  believe 
that  I  stayed  over  the  train  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  him.  We  are  the  only  people  in  the 
world  who  ever  came  twice  to  this  place." 

"  I  stopped  over  to  see  that  Niccolo  once 
more,"  said  the  dark  lady  severely.  "I 
may  be  extravagant  enough  to  stay  till  to- 
morrow and  go  again  to  Montecorbo — at 
least  I  may,  if  I  find  No.  45;"  and  they 
laughed  at  their  mutual  folly. 

"  Listen,"  said  the  blonde  lady.  "  What 
a  wonderful  voice!" 

Amanwassinging  a  Neapolitan  lovesong. 
The  voice  was  full  of  sweetness  and  of  pain. 
The  visitors  turned  the  corner,  and  on  the 
steps  of  the  little  cathedral  they  saw  the 
singer. 

His  quick  eye  instantly  noted  the  stran- 
gers, and  he  came  nimbly  toward  them. 

"  Do  you  wish  some  matches,  Signore  ?" 
he  asked  with  the  old  smile. 

"5i,  5i" — began  the  blonde  lady,  and 
stopped. 

'Madonna  mia/'^  exclaimed  Francesco. 
"It  is  my  signora!" 

"Helen,"  cried  the  blonde  lady, "  Helen, 
it  is  No.  45!" 


"  If  the  signore  would  have  the  kindness 
to  stay,"  said  Francesco,  as  he  stumped 
beside  them  toward  their  hotel,  "Tonino 
will  give  good  service.  St,  si,  I  might  go 
also  on  the  box  with  Tonino.  It  would  be 
a  great  honor  to  accompany  the  signore." 

"  Will  you  take  us  by  way  of  the  farm,  to 
see  Concetta?"  asked  the  blonde  lady. 

"Ma  St,  Signora,  surely.  The  signora 
is  very  kind.  And  there  is  the  bambina. 
She  has  eleven  months,  Signore;  she  is 
beautiful,  you  know." 

"Is  she  as  beautiful  as  her  mother?" 

Francesco  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
smiled  wisely. 

''^ Esempre  bellissima,  Concetta,"  he  said. 
"Always  very  beautiful." 
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ARTY  to  see  you,  sir,  in  the  visitors' 
room.  Didn't  have  a  card.  Said 
you  would  know  him,  sir," 

Akhough  Peter  spoke  in  his  customary 
d  e  f  er  ential 
tones,  there  was 
a  queer  look 
upon  his  face 
that  did  not  es- 
cape McAUister 
as  the  latter 
glanced  up 
from  the  after- 
noon  paper 
which  he  had 
been  perusing 
in  the  window. 

^^Hm!"  re- 
marked the 
clubman,  gaz- 
ing out  at  the 
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rain  falling  in 
torrents.  Who 
in  thunder 
could  be  calhng 
upon  him  a  day 
like  this,  when 
there  wasn't 
even  a  cab  in 
sight  and  the 
poHcemen  had 
sought  sanctu- 
ary in  conven- 
ient vestibules. 

It  was  evident  that  this  '*  party  "  must  want 
to  see  him  very  badly  indeed. 

''What  shall  I  say,  sir ?"  continued  Peter 
gently. 

McAllister  glanced  sharply  at  him.  Of 
course  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  Peter, 
or  anyone  else,  had  heard  of  the  extraor- 
dinary events  at  the  Blairs'  the  night  before; 
of  the  theft  of  the  Benson  pearls,  the  escape 
of  the  burglar  in  McAllister's  coat  and  hat 
under  the  very  nose  of  the  best  detective  on 
the  New  York  police,  and  the  clubman's 


McAllister. 


own  part  in  the  transaction,  during  which 
he  had  not  only  recovered  the  famous  jew- 
elsbut  had  also  connived  at  the  escape  of  the 
criminal — his  old  valet,  Wilkins.  No,  Peter 
could  know  nothing  of  them,  yet  vaguely 
McAllister  felt  that  this  stranger  must  in 

some  mysteri- 
ous way  be  con- 
nected with  the 
occurrences  re- 
ferred to.  In 
any  case  there 
was  no  use  try- 
ing to  duck  the 
consequences 
of  the  advent- 
ure, whatever 
they  might 
prove  to  be. 

"I'll    see 
him,"  said  the 
clubman. 
Maybe  it  was 
another  detect- 
ive after  addi- 
tional informa- 
tion,  or   per- 
haps a  reporter. 
Without  hesita- 
tion he  crossed 
the  marble  hall 
and  parted  the 
portieres  of  the 
visitors'   room. 
Before  him 
stood  the  rain- 
soaked,  bedraggled  figure  of  the  valet. 
''Wilkins!"  he  gasped. 
The  burglar  raised  his  head  and   dis- 
closed a  countenance  haggard  from  lack  of 
sleep  and  the  strain  of  the  pursuit.     Little 
rivers  of  rain  streamed  from  his  cuffs,  his 
(McAllister's)  coat-tails,  and  from  the  brim 
of  his  master's  hat,  which  he  held  deprecat- 
ingly  before  him.     There  was  a  look  of  fear 
in  his  eyes  and   he  trembled  like  a  hare 
which  pauses  uncertain  in  which  direction 
to  escape. 

Ill 
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"  Wilkins  !  "  he  gasped. — Page  iii. 


"Forgive  me,  sir!  Oh,  sir,  forgive  me! 
They're  right  hafter  me!  Just  houtside, 
sir!    It  was  my  honly  chance!" 

McAllister  gazed  at  him  horrified  and 
speechless. 

"You  see,  sir,"  continued  Wilkins  in  ac- 
cents of  breathless  terror,  "I  caught  the 
train  last  night  and  reached  the  city  a'ead 
of  the  detective.  I  knew  'e'd  'ave  tele- 
graphed a  general  halarm,  so  I  'id  in  a 
harea  all  night.  This  mornin'  T  thought  I'd 
given  'im  the  sHp,  but  I  walked  square  into 
'im  on  Fiftieth  Street.  I  took  it  on  a  run 
hup  Sixth  Havenue,  doubled  'round  a  truck, 
an'  thought  I'd  lost  'im,  but  'e  saw  me  on 
Fifty- third  Street  an'  started  dead  after  me. 
I  think  'e  saw  me  stop  in  'ere,  sir.  Wot  shall 
I  do,  sir  ?  You  won't  give  me  hup,  will  vou, 
sir?" 

Before  McAllister  could  reply  there  was  a 
commotion  at  the  door  of  the  club ,  and  he  rec- 
ognized the  clear  tones  of  Barney  Conville. 

"  Who  am  I  ?  I'm  a  sergeant  of  police — 
Detective  Bureau.  You've  just  passed  in 
a  burglar!  He  must  be  right  inside.  Let 
me  in,  I  say." 
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Wilkins  shrank  back  toward  the  curtains. 

There  was  a  slight  scuffle,  but  the  ser- 
vant outside  placed  his  foot  behind  the  door 
in  such  a  position  that  the  detective  could 
not  enter.    Then  Peter  came  to  the  rescue. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  tryin'  to  force 
your  way  into  a  private  club,  like  this? 
I'll  telephone  the  inspector.  Get  out  of 
here,  now!     Get  away  from  that  door!" 

"Inspector  nothin'!     Let  me  in!" 

"Have  you  got  a  warrant?" 

The  question  seemed  to  stagger  the  de- 
tective for  a  moment  and  his  adversary 
seized  the  opportunity  to  close  the  door. 
Then  Peter  knocked  politely  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  curtains. 

"I'm  afraid,  Mr.  McAllister,  I  can't 
keep  the  officer  out  much  longer.  It's 
only  a  question  of  time.  You'll  pardon 
me,  sir?" 

"Of  course,  Peter,"  answered  McAllister. 

He  stepped  to  the  window.  Outside  he 
could  see  Conville  stationing  two  plain- 
clothes men  so  as  to  guard  both  exits  from  the 
club.  McAllister's  breath  came  fast.  Wilk- 
ins crouched  in  terror  by  the  centre-table. 
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Then  a  momentary  inspiration  came  to  the 
clubman. 

"Er — Peter!  This  is  my  friend,  Mr. 
Lloyd-Jones.  Take  his  coat  and  hat,  give 
me  a  check  for  them,  and  then  show  him 
upstairs  to  a  room.  He'll  be  here  for  an 
hour  or  so." 

''Very  good,  sir,"  replied  Peter  without 
emotion,  as  he  removed  Wilkins's  dripping 
coat  and  hat.     ''This  way,  sir." 

Casting  a  look  of  dazed  gratitude  at  his 
former  master,  the  valet  followed  Peter  to- 
ward the  elevator. 

"  Here's  a  nice  mess ! "  thought  McAllis- 
ter, as  he  returned  to  the  big  room.  "How 
am  I  ever  goin'  to  get  rid  of  him?  And 
ain't  I  liable  somehow  as  an  accomplice?" 

He  wrinkled  his  brows,  lit  a  Perfecto,  and 
sank  again  into  his  accustomed  place  by 
the  window. 

"That  policeman  wants  to  see  you,  sir," 
said  the  doorman,  suddenly  appearing  at 
his  elbow.  "Says  he  knows  you,  and  it's 
somethin'  very  important." 


The  clubman  smothered  a  curse.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  tell  the  impudent  fellow 
to  go  to  the  devil,  but  then  he  thought  better 
of  it.  He  had  beaten  Conville  once,  and  he 
would  do  so  again.  When  it  came  to  a 
show-down  he  reckoned  his  brains  were 
about  as  good  as  a  policeman's. 

"All  right,"  he  replied.  "Tell  him  to  sit 
down; — that  I've  just  come  in,  and  will 
be  with  him  in  a  few  moments." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  answered  the  servant. 

McAllister  perceived  that  he  must  think 
rapidly.  There  was  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  certainly  assisting  in 
the  escape  of  a  felon;  that  he  was  an  ac- 
cessory after  the  fact,  as  it  were.  The  idea 
did  not  increase  his  happiness  at  all.  His 
one  experience  in  the  Tombs,  however  ad- 
ventitious, had  been  quite  sufficient.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  could  not  go  back  on  Wilkins 
particularly  now  that  he  had  promised  to 
assist  him.  McAllister  rubbed  his  broad 
forehead  in  perplexity. 

"The  officer  says  he's  in  a  great  hurry, 
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sir,  and  wants  to  know  can  you  see  him  at 
once,  sir,"  said  the  doorman,  coming  back. 

"Hang  it!"  exclaimed  our  hero.  ''Yes, 
I'll  5eg  him." 

He  got  up  and  walked  slowly  to  the  vis- 
itors' room  again,  while  Peter,  with  a  studi- 
ously unconscious  expression,  held  the  por- 
tieres open.  He  entered,  prepared  for  the 
worst.  As  he  did  so,  Conville  sprang  to 
his  feet,  leaving  a  pool  of  water  in  front  of 
the  sofa  and  tossing  little  drops  of  rain  from 
the  ends  of  his  mustache. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  McAllister.  There's 
been  enough  of, this.  Where's  Welch,  the 
crook  who  ran  in  here  a  few  moments  ago  ? 
Oh,  he's  here  fast  enough.  I've  got  your 
club  covered,  front  and  behind.  Don't 
try  to  'con'  w^." 

McAllister  slowly  adjusted  his  monocle, 
smiled  affably,  and  sank  comfortably  into 
an  arm-chair. 


"Why,  it's  you,  Baron,  isn't  it! 
How  are  you  ?  Won't  you  have  a 
little  nip  of  somethin'  warm  ?  No  ? 
A  cigar,  then.  Here,  Peter,  bring 
die  gentleman  an  Obsequio. 
Well,  to  what  do  I  owe  this  hon- 
or?" 

Conville  glared  at  him  enraged. 
However,  he  restrained  his  wrath. 
A  wise  detective  never  puts  him- 
self at  a  disadvantage  by  giving 
way  to  useless  emotion.  When 
Peter  returned  with  the  cigar, 
Barney  took  it  mechanically  and 
struck  a  match,  meanwhile  keep- 
ing one  eye  upon  the 
door  of  the  club. 

"I  suppose,"  he 
presently  remarked, 
"you  think  you're 
smart.  Well,  you're 
mistaken.  I  had  you 
wrong  last  night,  I  ad- 
^^  mit — that  is,  so  far  as 

your  identity  was  con- 
cerned. You're  a  real 
high  roller,  all  right,  but  that  ain't 
the  whole  thing  by  a  long  shot. 
How  would  you  like  to  wander 
down  to  headquarters  as  an  ac- 
complice?" 

A  few  chills  played  hide  and 
seek  around  the  base  of  the  club- 
man's spine. 

"Don't  be  an  ass!"  he  finally 
managed  to  ejaculate. 

"Oh,  I  can't  connect  you  with  the  neck- 
lace.    You're  safe  enough  there,"  Barney 
continued.   ' '  But  how  about  this  little  game 
right  here  in  this  club  ?     You're  aiding  in 
the  escape  of  a  felon.     That's  felony.    You 
know   that  yourself.     Besides,  when   you 
locked  me  in  the  bathroom  last  night  you 
assaulted  an  officer  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty.     I've  got  you  dead  to  rights,  see?  " 
McAllister  laughed  lightly. 
"By  jiminy,"  he  exclaimed.     "I  thought 
you  were  crazy  all  the  time,  and  now  I  know 
it.     What  in  thunder. are  you  driving  at?" 
Conville  knocked  the  ashes  off  his  cigar 
impatiently. 

"Drivin'  at?  Drivin'  at?  Where's 
Welch  ? — Fatty  Welch,  that  ran  in  here  five 
minutes  ago?" 

McAllister  assumed  a  puzzled  expression. 
"Welch?     No  one  ran  in  here  except 
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myself.  /  came  in  about  that  time.  Got 
off  the  L  at  Fiftieth  Street,  footed  it  pretty 
fast  up  Sixth  Avenue,  and  then  through 
Fifty-third  Street  to  the  club.  I  got  mighty 
well  wet,  too,  I  tell  you!" 

"  Don't  think  you  can  throw  that  game 
into  we!"  shouted  Conville.  ''You  can't 
catch  me  twice  thai  way.  It  was  Welch  I 
saw,  not  you." 

''You  don't  believe  me?" 

McAllister  pressed  the  bell 
and  Peter  entered. 

"Peter,  tell  this  gentleman  , 

how  many  persons  have  come 
into  the  club  within  the  hour." 

"  Why, only  y^z^,  sir, "replied 
Peter,  without  hesitation. 
"Your  clothes  was  wringin' 
wet,  sir.  No  one  else  has  en- 
tered the  club  since  twelve 
o'clock." 

' '  Bah ! ' '  exclaimed  Conville. 
"If  it  was  you  that  came  in," 
he  added  cunningly,  "suppose 
you  show  me  the  check  and 
let  me  have  a  look  at  your 
coat!" 

"Certainly,"  responded 
McAllister,  beginning  to  re- 
gain his  equanimity,  as  he 
drew  Wilkin  s's  check  from 
his  pocket.  "Here  it  is.  You 
can  step  over  and  get  the  coat 
for  yourself." 

Barney  seized  the  small 
square  of  brass,  crossed  to  the 
coat-room,  and  returned  with 
the  dripping  garment,  which 
he  held  up  to  the  light  at  the 
window. 

"You  ought  to  find  Poole's  name  under 
the  collar,  and  my  own  inside  the  breast- 
pocket," remarked  "Chubby"  encourag- 
ingly.    "It's  there,  isn't  it?'' 

Conville  threw  the  soaked  object  over 
a  chair-back  and  made  a  rapid  inspection, 
then  turned  to  McAllister  with  an  expres- 
sion of  bewilderment. 

"I — you — how "  he  stammered. 

"Don't  you  remember,"  laughed  his  tor- 
mentor, "that  there  was  a  big  truck  on  the 
corner  as  I  turned  into  Fifty-third  Street?" 

Barney  set  his  teeth. 

"I  see  you  c?(?,"  continued  McAllister. 
*'Well,  what  more  can  I  do  for  you?  Are 
you  sure  you  won't  have  that  drink?" 


But  Conville  was  in  no  mood  for  drinking. 
Stepping  up  to  the  clubman,  he  looked 
searchingly  down  into  his  face. 

"  Mr.  McAllister,"  he  hissed,  "you  think 
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you've  got  me  criss-crossed.  You  think 
you're  a  sure  winner.  But  I  know  you.  I 
know  your  face.  And  this  time  I  don't  lose 
you,  see?  You're  in  cahoots  with  Welch. 
You're  his  side-partner.  You'll  see  me 
again.  Remember,  you're  a  f(7mm{?«/e/(7W." 
The  detective  made  for  the  door. 


Drawn  by  F.  C.   Yohn. 
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"Don't  say  'common,'"  murmured 
McAllister,  as  Conville  disappeared.  Then 
his  nonchalant  look  gave  place  to  one  of  ex- 
treme dejection.  "Peter,"  he  gasped/* tell 
Mr.  Lloyd- Jones  I  must  see  him  at  once." 

Peter  soon  returned  with  the  unexpected 
information  that  ''Mr.  Lloyd-Jones"  had 
gone  to  bed  and  wouldn't  get  up. 

''Says  he's  sick,  sir,"  said  Peter,  trying 
hard  to  retain  his  gravity. 

McAllister  made  one  jump  for  the  ele- 
vator. Peter  followed.  Of  course,  he  had 
known  Wilkins  when  the  latter  was  in 
McAllister's  employ.     . 

"I  put  him  in  number  thirteen,  sir,"  re- 
marked the  major  domo. 

Sure  enough,  Wilkins  was  in  bed.  His 
clothes  were  nowhere  visible  and  the  quilt 
was  pulled  well  up  around  his  fat  neck. 
He  seemed  utterly  to  have  lost  his  nerve. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  he  cried  apologetically,  "I  was 
hafraid  to  come  down,  sir.  Without  my 
clothes  they  never  could  hidentify  me,  sir!" 

"What  on  earth  have  you  done  with 
'em?"  cried  his  master. 

"  Oh  Mr.  McAllister,"  wailed  Wilkins,  "I 
couldn't  think  o'  nothin'  else,  so  I  just  threw 
'em  hout  the  window,  into  the  hair-shaft." 

At  this  inteUigence  Peter,  who  had  lin- 
gered by  the  door,  choked  violently  and 
retired  down  the  hall. 

"Wilkins"    exclaimed    McAllister,    "I 
never  took  you  for  a  fool  before.     Vidjy 
what  do  you  propose  to  do  now?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir." 

"Can't  you  see  what  an  awkward  posi- 
tion you've  placed  me  in  ?  "  went  on  McAl- 
Hster.  "I'm  hable  for  arrest  for  aidin'  in 
your  escape.  In  fact,  that  detective  has 
just  threatened  to  take  me  to  headquarters." 

"  'Oly  Moses!"  moaned  Wilkins.  "Oh, 
wot  shall  I  do !  If  you  only  get  me  haway, 
sir,  I  promise  you  I'll  never  return." 

McAlHster  closed  the  door,  sat  down  by 
the  bed,  and  puffed  hard  at  his  cigar. 

"I'll  try  it!"  he  muttered  at  length. 
"Wilkins,  you  remember  you  always  wore 
my  clothes." 

"Yessir,"  sighed  Wilkins. 

"Well,  to-night  you  shall  leave  the  club 
in  my  dress-suit,  tall  hat,  and  Inverness — 
understand  ?  You'll  take  a  cab  from  here 
at  eleven  forty.  Go  to  the  Grand  Central 
and  board  the  twelve  o'clock  train  for 
Boston.  Here's  a  ticket  and  the  check 
for  the  drawing-room.  You'll  be  Mr.  Mc- 
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Alhster  of  the  Colophon  Club,  if  anyone 
speaks  to  you.  You're  going  on  to  Mr. 
Cabot's  wedding  to-morrow,  to  act  as  best 
man.  Turn  in  as  soon  as  you  go  on  board, 
and  don't  let  anyone  disturb  you.  I'll  be 
on  the  train  myself,  and  after  it  starts  I'll 
knock  three  times  on  the  door." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  murmured  Wilkins. 

"I'll  send  to  my  rooms  for  the  clothes 
at  once.     Do  you  think  you  can  do  it?" 

"  Oh,  certainly,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir.  I'll 
be  there,  sir,  never  fail." 

"Well,  good  luck  to  you!" 

McAllister  returned  to  the  big  room 
downstairs.  The  longer  he  thought  of  his 
plan  the  better  he  Hked  it.  He  was  going 
to  the  Winthrops'  Twelfth  Night  party  that 
evening  as  Henry  VIII.  He  would  dress 
at  the  club  and  leave  it  in  costume  about 
nine  o'clock.  Conville  would  never  recog- 
nize him  in  doublet  and  hose,  and,  when 
Wilkins  departed  at  eleven  forty,  would  in 
all  likelihood  take  the  latter  for  McAllister. 
If  he  could  thus  get  rid  of  his  ex- valet  for 
good  and  all  it  would  be  cheap  at  twice  the 
trouble.  So  far  as  spiriting  away  Wilkins 
was  concerned  the  whole  thing  seemed  easy 
enough,  and  McAUister,  once  more  in  his 
usual  state  of  genial  placidity,  ordered  as 
good  a  dinner  as  the  c^e/  could  provide. 


II 


The  revelry  was  at  its  height  when 
Henry  VIII  reahzed  with  a  start  that  it  was 
already  half  after  eleven.  First  there  had 
been  a  professional  presentation  of  the 
scene  between  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  and 
Sir  Toby  Belch  that  had  made  McAllister 
shake  with  merriment.  He  thought  Sir  An- 
drew the  drollest  fellow  that  he  had  seen  for 
many  a  day.  Maria  and  the  clown  were 
both  good,  too.  McAllister  had  a  fleeting 
wish  that  he  had  essayed  Sir  Toby.  The 
champagne  had  been  excellent  and  the 
characters  most  amusing,  and  altogether, 
McAllister  did  not  blame  himself  for  hav- 
ing overstayed  his  time — in  fact,  he  didn't 
care  much  whether  he  had  or  not.  He  had 
intended  going  back  to  his  rooms  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  his  costume,  but  he 
had  plenty  of  clothes  on  the  train  and  there 
really  seemed  no  need  of  it  at  all.  He  bade 
his  hostess  good-night  in  a  most  optimistic 
frame  of  mind  and  hailed  a  cab.     The  long 
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ulster  which  he  wore  entirely  concealed  his 
costume  save  for  his  shoes,  strange  crea- 
tions of  undressed  leather,  red  on  the  up- 
pers and  white  between  the  toes.  As  for 
his  cap  and  feather,  he  was  quite  too  happy 
to  mind  them  for  an  instant.  The  assem- 
bled crowd  of  lackeys  and  footmen  cheered 
him  mildly  as  he  drove  away,  but  Henry 
VIII,  smoking  a  large  cigar,  noticed  them 
not.  Neither  did  he  observe  a  sHm  young 
man  who  darted  out  from  behind  a  flight  of 
steps  and  followed  the  cab,  keeping  about 
half  a  block  in  the  rear.  The  rain  had 
stopped.  The  clouds  had  drawn  aside  their 
curtains,  and  a  big  friendly  moon  beamed 
down  on  McAlHster  from  an  azure  sky, 
bright  almost  as  day. 

The  cabman  hit  up  his  pace  as  they 
reached  the  slope  from  the  Cathedral  down 
Fifth  Avenue  and  the  runner  was  distanced 
by  several  blocks.  McAUister,  happy  and 
sleepy,  was  blissfully  unconscious  of  being 
an  actor  in  a  drama  of  vast  import  to  the  New 
York  police,  but  as  they  reached  Forty- 
third  Street  he  saw  by  the  illuminated  clock 
upon  the  Grand  Central  Station  that  it  was 
two  minutes  to  twelve.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment a  trace  broke.  The  driver  sprang  from 
his  seat,  but  before  he  could  reach  the  ground 
McAllister  had  leaped  out.  Tossing  a  bill 
to  the  perturbed  cabby,  our  hero  threw  off 
his  ulster  and  sped  with  an  agility  marvel- 
lous to  behold  down  Forty-third  Street  to- 
ward the  station.  As  he  dashed  across 
Madison  Avenue,  directly  in  front  of  an 
electric  car,  the  hand  on  the  clock  slipped 
a  minute  nearer.  At  that  instant  the  slim 
man  turned  the  corner  from  Fifth  Avenue 
and  redoubled  his  speed.  Thirty  seconds 
later  McAllister,  in  sword,  doublet,  hose, 
and  feathered  cap,  burst  into  the  waiting- 
room,  carrying  an  ulster,  cleared  half  its 
length  in  six  strides  threw  himself  through 
the  revolving  door  to  the  platform,  and 
sprang  past  the  astonished  gate-man  just  as 
he  was  sliding-to  the  gate. 

''Hi,  there,  give  us  yer  ticket!"  yelled 
that  official  after  the  retreating  form  of 
Henry  VIII,  but  royalty  made  no  response. 

The  gate  closed,  a  gong  rang  twice,  some- 
where up  ahead  an  engine  gave  half  a  dozen 
spasmodic  coughs,  and  the  forward  section 
of  the  train  began  to  pull  out.  McAllister, 
gasping  for  breath,  a  terrible  pain  in  his 
side,  his  ulster  seeming  to  weigh  a  thousand 
pounds,  stumbled  upon  the  platform  of  the 


car  next  the  last.  As  he  did  so,  the  slim 
young  man  rushed  to  the  gate  and  com- 
menced to  beat  frantically  upon  it.  The 
gate-man,  indignant,  approached  to  make 
use  of  severe  language. 

"Open  this  gatel"  yelled  the  man. 
"  There's  a  burglar  on  that  train  in  disguise. 
Didn't  you  see  him  run  through?  Open 
up!" 

'' Whata  yer  givin'  us?"  answered  Gate. 
''Who  are  yer,  anyhow?" 

"  I'm  a  detective  sergeant ! "  shrieked  the 
one  outside,  excitedly  exhibiting  a  shield. 
"I  order  you  to  open  this  gate  and  let  me 
through." 

Gate  looked  with  exasperating  deliber- 
ateness  after  the  receding  train;  the  red 
lights  were  just  passing  out  of  the  station. 

"Oh,  go  to !"   said  he  through  the 

bars. 

"  Is  this  car  2241  ?  "  inquired  the  breath- 
less McAllister  at  the  same  moment,  as  he 
staggered  inside. 

"Sho,  boss,"  replied  the  porter,  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear,  as  he  received  the  ticket 
and  its  accompanying  half-dollar.  "  Draw- 
in'-room,  sah  ?  Yessah.  Right  here,  sah ! 
Yo'  frien',  he  arrived  some  time  ago.  May 
Ah  enquire  what  personage  yo  represent, 
sah?     A  most  magnificent  sword,  sah!" 

"Where's  the  smoking  compartment?" 
asked  McAllister. 

"Udder  end,  sah!" 

Now  McAllister  had  no  inclination  to 
feel  his  way  the  length  of  that  swaying  car. 
He  perceived  that  the  smoking  compart- 
ment of  the  car  behind  would  naturally  be 
much  more  convenient. 

"I'm  goin'  into  the  next  car  to  smoke  for 
awhile,"  he  informed  the  darky. 

No  one  was  in  the  smoking  compartment 
of  the  "Benvolio,"  which  was  bright  and 
warm,  and,  McAllister,  throwing  down  his 
ulster,  stretched  luxuriously  across  the 
cushions,  lit  a  cigar,  and  watched  with  inter- 
est the  myriad  Hghts  of  the  greater  city 
marching  past,  those  near  at  hand  flashing 
by  with  the  velocity  of  meteors,  and  those 
beyond  swinging  slowly  forward  along  the 
outer  rim  of  the  circle.  And  the  idea  of 
this  huge  circle,  its  circumference  ever 
changing  with  the  forward  movement  of 
its  pivot,  beside  which  the  train  was  rush- 
ing, never  passing  that  mysterious  edge 
which  fled  before  them  into  infinity,  took 
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hold  on  McAllister's  imagination,  and  he 
fancied,  as  he  sped  onward,  that  in  some 
mysterious  way,  if  he  could  only  square 
that  circle  or  calculate  its  radius,  he  could 
solve  the  problem  of  existence.  What  was 
it  he  had  learned  when  a  boy  at  St.  Tim- 
othy's about  the  circle  ?  Pi  R —  one — 
two— two  Pi  R!    That  was  it!    ''  2  nr''— 

"  2  Trr." The  smoke  from  his  cigar 

swirled  thickly  around  the  Pintsch  light  in 
the  ceiling,  and  Henry  VIII,  oblivious  of  the 
anachronism,  with  his  sword  and  feathered 
cap  upon  the  sofa  beside  him,  gazed  solemn- 
ly into  space. 

' '  Br — r — clink ! — br — r — chnk ! ' '  went 
the  track. 

''Two  Pi  R!"  murmured  McAllister. 
"Two  Pi  R!" 


Ill 


Under  the  big  moon's  yellow  disk,  beside 
and  past  the  roaring  train,  along  the  silent 
reaches  of  the  Sound,  leaping  on  its  copper 
thread  from  pole  to  pole,  jumping  from  in- 
sulator to  insulator,  from  town  to  town, 
sped  a  message  concerning  Henry  VIH. 
The  night  operator  at  New  Haven,  dozing 
over  a  paper  in  the  corner,  heard  his  call 
four  times  before  he  came  to  his  senses. 
Then  he  sent  the  answer  ratthng  back  with 
a  simulation  of  indignation. 

"Yes — yes —     What's  your  rush ? " 

"  Special — Pohce — Headquarters  — New 
Haven.  Escaped  ex-convict  Welch  on  No. 
13  from  New  York.  Notify  McGinnis.  In 
complete  disguise.  Arrest  and  notify.  Par- 
ticulars long-distance  phone  in  morning. 

"Ebstein." 

The  operator  crossed  the  room  and  un- 
hooked the  telephone. 

"Headquarters,  please." 

"Yes.  Headquarters!  Is  McGinnis  of 
the  New  York  Detective  Bureau  there? 
Tell  him  he's  wanted  to  make  an  impor- 
tant arrest  on  board  No.  13  when  she 
comes  through  at  two -twenty.  Sorry. 
Say,  tell  him  to  bring  along  some  cigars. 
I'll  give  him  the  complete  message  down 
here." 

Then  the  operator  went  back  to  his 
paper.  In  a  few  moments  he  suddenly 
sat  up. 

"By  gum ! "  he  e j aculated . 


BOLD  ATTEMPT  AT  BURGLARY  IN  COUNTRY 
HOUSE 

'  It  was  learned  to-day  that  a  well-known 
crook  had  been  successful  recently  in  secur- 
ing a  position  as  a  servant  at  Mr.  Gordon 
Blair's,  at  Scarsdale.  Last  evening  one  of 
the  guests  missed  her  valuable  pearl  neck- 
lace. In  the  excitement  which  followed 
the  burglar  made  his  escape,  leaving  the 
necklace  behind  him.  The  perpetrator  of 
this  bold  attempt  is  the  notorious  "Fatty 
Welch,"  now  wanted  in  several  states  as  a 
fugitive  from  justice." 

"  By  gum! "  repeated  the  operator  throw- 
ing down  the  paper.  Then  he  went  to  the 
drawer  and  took  out  a  small  bull-dog  re- 
volver, which  he  carefully  loaded. 

"Br — r — clink! — br — r — clink!"  went 
the  track,  as  the  train  swung  round  the 
curve  outside  New  Haven.  The  brakes 
groaned,  the  porters  waked  from  troubled 
slumbers  in  wicker  chairs,  one  or  two  old 
women  put  out  their  arms  and  peered 
through  the  window  shades,  and  the  train 
thundered  past  the  depot  and  slowly  came 
to  a  full  stop.  Ahead  the  engine  panted 
and  steamed.  Two  gnomes  ran,  Mimi-like, 
out  of  a  cavernous  darkness  behind  the  sta- 
tion and  by  the  light  of  flaring  torches  be- 
gan to  hammer  and  tap  the  flanges.  The 
conductor,  swinging  off  the  rear  car,  ran 
into  the  embrace  of  a  huge  Irishman.  At 
the  same  moment  a  squad  of  policemen 
separated  and  scattered  to  the  different 
platforms. 

"Here!  Let  me  go!"  gasped  the  con- 
ductor.    "What's  all  this?" 

"Say,  Cap.,  I'm  McGinnis — Central 
Office,  New  York.  You've  got  a  burglar 
on  board.  They're  after  wirin'  me  to 
make  the  arrest." 

"Burglar  be  damned!"  yelled  the  con- 
ductor. "Do  you  think  you  can  hold  me 
up  and  search  my  train  ?  Why,  I'd  be  two 
hours  late!" 

"I  won't  take  more'n  fifteen  minutes," 
continued  McGinnis,  making  for  the  rear 
car. 

"Come  back  there,  you!"  shouted  the 
conductor,  grasping  him  firmly  by  the  coat- 
tails.  "You  can't  wake  up  all  the  passen- 
gers." 

"Look  here.  Cap.,"  expostulated  the  de- 
tective. "Don't  ye  see  I've  got  to  make 
this  arrest  ?     It  won't  take  a  minute.     The 
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porters  '11  know  who  they've  got,  and  you're 
runnin'  awful  light.     Have  a  good  cigar  ?  " 

The  conductor  took  the  weed  so  desig- 
nated and  swore  loudly.  It  was  the  biggest 
piece  of  gall  on  record.  Well,  hang  it,  he 
didn't  want  to  take  McGinnis  all  the  way  to 
Boston  and,  even  if  he  did,  there  would  be  the 
same  confounded  mix-up  at  the  other  end. 
He  admitted  finally  that  it  was  a  fine  night. 
Did  McGinnis  want  a  nip  ?  He  had  a  bottle 
in  the  porter's  closet.  Yes,  call  out  those 
niggers  and  make  'em  tell  what  they  knew. 

The  conductor  was  now  just  as  insistent 
that  the  burglar  should  be  arrested  then  and 
there  as  he  had  been  before  that  the  train 
should  not  be  held  up.  He  rushed  through 
the  cars  telling  the  various  porters  to  go 
outside.  Eight  or  ten  presently  assembled 
upon  the  platform.  They  filled  McGinnis 
with  unspeakable  repulsion. 

The  conductor  began  with  car  No.  2204. 

"Now,  Deacon,  who  have  you  got?" 

The  Deacon,  an  enormously  fat  darky, 
rolled  his  eyes  and  replied  that  he  had 
"Two  ole  women  an'  er  gen'elman  gwine 
ortermobubHn  with  his  cheffonier." 

The  conductor  opined  that  these  would 
prove  unfertile  candidates  for  McGinnis. 
He  therefore  turned  to  Moses,  of  car  No. 
2201.  Moses,  however,  had  only  half  a  load. 
There  was  a  fat  man,  a  Mr.  Huber,  who 
travelled  regularly;  two  ladies  on  passes; 
and  a  very  thin  man,  with  his  wife,  her  sister, 
a  maid,  two  nurses,  and  three  children. 

"Nothin'  doin'I"  remarked  the  captain. 
"Now,  Colonel,  what  have  you  got?" 

But  the  Colonel,  a  middle-aged  colored 
man  of  aristocratic  appearance,  had  an  easy 
answer.  His  entire  car  was  full,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "er  frogs." 

"Frenchmen!"  grunted  McGinnis. 

The  conductor  remembered.  Yes,  they 
were  Sanko's  Orchestra  going  on  to  give  a 
matinee  concert  in  Providence. 

The  next  car  had  only  five  drummers; 
every  one  of  whom  was  known  to  the  con- 
ductor, as  taking  the  trip  twice  a  week. 
They  were,  therefore,  counted  out.  That 
left  only  one  car.  No.  2205. 

"Well,  William,  what  have  you  got?" 

William  grinned.  Though  sleepy,  he 
realized  the  importance  of  the  disclosure  he 
was  about  to  make  and  was  correspondingly 
dignified  and  ponderous.  There  was  two 
trabblin'  gen'elmen,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Higgins.     He'd  handled  dose  gen'elmen  fo' 


several  years.  There  was  a  very  old  lady, 
her  daughter  and  maid.  Then  there  was  Mr. 
Uberheimer,  who  got  off  at  Middletown. 
And  then — William  smiled  significantly — 
there  was  an  awful  strange  pair  in  the 
drawin'-room.  They  could  look  for  them- 
selves. He  didn't  know  nuff'n  'bout  burg- 
lars in  disguise,  but  dere  was  "  one  of  'em  in 
er  mighty  curious  set  er  fixtures." 

"Huh!  Tu'^  of 'em!"  commented  Mc- 
Ginnis. 

"That's  easy!"  remarked  the  molHfied 
conductor. 

The  telegraph  operator,  who  read  Laura 
Jean  Libbey,  now  approached  with  his  re- 
volver. 

McGinnis,  another  detective,  and  the 
conductor  moved  toward  the  car.  William 
preferred  the  safety  of  the  platform  and  the 
temporary  distinction  of  being  the  discov- 
erer of  the  fugitive.  No  light  was  visible  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  the  sounds  of  heavy 
slumber  were  plainly  audible.  The  con- 
ductor rapped  loudly;  there  was  no  re- 
sponse. He  rattled  the  door  and  turned 
the  handle  vigorously,  but  elicited  no  sign 
of  recognition.  Then  McGinnis  rapped 
with  his  knife  on  the  glass  of  the  door.  He 
happened  to  hit  three  times.  Immediately 
there  were  sounds  within.  Something  very 
much  like  "All  right,  sir,"  and  the  door 
was  opened.  The  conductor  and  McGinnis 
saw  a  fat  man,  in  blue  silk  pajamas,  his  face 
flushed  and  his  eyes  heavy  with  sleep,  who 
looked  at  them  in  dazed  bewilderment. 

"Wot  do  you  want?"  drawled  the  fat 
man,  blinking  at  the  lantern. 

"Sorry  to  disturb  you,"  broke  in  Mc- 
Ginnis briskly,  "but  is  there  any  wan  else, 
beside  ye,  to  kape  ye  company?" 

Wilkins  shook  his  head  with  annoyance 
and  made  as  if  to  close  the  door,  but  the  de- 
tective thrust  his  foot  across  the  threshold. 

' '  Aisy  there ! "  he  remarked.  "  Conductor, 
just  turn  on  that  light,  will  ye  ?" 

Wilkins  scrambled  heavily  into  his  berth 
and  the  conductor  struck  a  match  and 
turned  on  the  Pintsch  light.  Only  one  bed 
was  occupied,  and  that  by  the  fat  man  in  the 
pajamas.  On  the  sofa  was  an  elegant  alli- 
gator-skin bag,  disclosing  a  row  of  massive 
silver-topped  bottles.  A  tall  silk  hat  and 
Inverness  coat  hung  from  a  hook,  and  a 
suit  of  evening  clothes,  as  well  as  a  business 
suit  of  fustian,  were  neatly  folded  and  lying 
on  the  upper  berth. 
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At  this  vision  of  respectability  both  Mc- 
Ginnis  and  the  conductor  recoiled,  glanc- 
ing doubtfully  at  one  another.  Wilkins 
saw  his  advantage. 

"May  I  hinquire,"  remarked  he,  with 
dignity,  'Svot  you  mean  by  these  hactions? 
W'y  am  I  thus  disturbed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night?     It  is  houtrageous!" 

''Very  sorry,  sir,"  replied  the  conductor. 
''The  fact  is,  we  thought  two  people,  sus- 
picious characters,  had  taken  this  room  to- 
gether, and  this  officer  here" — pointing  to 
McGinnis — "had  orders  to  arrest  one  of 
them." 

Wilkins  swelled  with  indignation. 

"Suspicious  characters!  Two  people! 
Look  'ere,  conductor,  I'll  'ave  you  to  hun- 
derstand  that  I  will  not  tolerate  such  a  per- 
formance. I  am  Mr.  McAllister,  of  the 
Colophon  Club,  New  York,  and  I  am  hon 
my  way  to  hattend  the  wedding  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Cabot  in  Boston,  to-morrow.  I 
am  to  be  'is  best  man.  Can  I  give  you  any 
further  hinformation  ?  " 

The  conductor,  who  had  noticed  the  ini- 
tials "McA"  on  the  silver  bottle  heads,  and 
the  same  stamped  upon  the  bag,  stammered 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  apology. 

"Say,  Cap.,"  whispered  McGinnis,"we've 
got  him  wrong,  I  guess.      This  feller  ain't 
no  burglar.     Anywan  can  see  he's  a  swell 
all  right.     Leave  him  alone." 

"Very  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,"  re- 
marked the  conductor  humbly,  putting  out 
the  light  and  closing  the  door. 

"That  nigger  must  be  'nutty,'  "  he  added 
to  the  detective.  "By  Joshua!  Perhaps 
he's  got  away  with  some  of  my  stuff!" 

"Look  here,  William,  what's  the  matter 
with  you?  Have  you  been  swipin'  my 
whiskey?  They're  ain't  two  men  in  that 
drawin'-room  at  all — Just  one — a  swell," 
hollered  the  conductor,  as  they  reached  the 
platform. 

"Fo'  de  Lawd,  Cap'n,  I  ain't  teched  yo' 
whiskey,"  cried  WiUiam  in  terror.  "I 
swear  dey  was  two  of  'em,  'n'  de  udder  was 
in  disgmsQ.  It  v/as  de  fines'  rfwguise  I  ebber 
saw! "  he  added  reminiscently. 

"Aw,  what  yer  givin'  us!"  exclaimed 
McGinnis,  entirely  out  of  patience.  "  What 
kind  av  a  disguise  was  he  in?" 

"Dat's  what  I  axed  him,"  explained 
William,  edging  toward  the  rim  of  the  circle. 
"I  done  ax  him  right  away  what  character 
he  done  represent.  He  had  on  silk  stockin's, 


an'  a  colored  degHshay  shirt,  an'  a  belt  an' 
mocassins,  an'  a  sword  an' " 

"A  sword!"  yelled  McGinnis,  making  a 
jump  in  William's  direction.  "I'll  break 
)'er  black  head  for  ye!" 

"Hold  on,"  cried  the  conductor,  w^ho  had 
disappeared  into  the  car  and  had  emerged 
again  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand.  "The 
stuff's  here." 

"I  tell  ye  the  coon  is  drunk!"  shouted 
the  detective  in  angry  tones.  "He  can't 
make  small  av  me." 

"I  done  tole  you  the  truth,"  continued 
William  from  a  safe  distance,  his  teeth  and 
eyeballs  shining  in  the  moonlight. 

"Well,  where  did  he  go?"  asked  the 
conductor.  "Did  you  put  him  in  the 
drawin'-room?" 

"  I  seen  his  ticket,"  rephed  William.  "An' 
he  said  he  wanted  to  smoke,  so  he  went  into 
the  'BenvoHo,'  the  car  behin'." 

"Carbehind!"  cried  McGinnis.  "There 
ain't  no  car  behind.  This  here  is  the  last 
car." 

"  Sure,"  said  the  conductor,  with  a  laugh, 
"  we  dropped  the  '  Benvolio '  at  Selma  Junc- 
tion for  repairs.  Say,  McGinnis,  you  better 
have  that  drink." 


IV 


McAllister  was  awakened  by  a  sense  of 
chill.  The  compartment  was  dark,  save 
for  the  pale  Hght  of  the  moon,  hanging  low 
over  what  seemed  to  be  water  and  the  masts 
of  ships,  which  stole  in  and  picked  out 
sharply  the  silver  buckles  on  his  shoes  and 
the  buttons  of  his  doublet.  There  was  no 
motion — no  sound.  The  train  was  appar- 
ently waiting  somewhere,  but  McAllister 
could  not  hear  the  engine.  He  put  on  his 
ulster  and  stepped  to  the  door  of  the  car. 
All  the  lights  had  been  extinguished  and  he 
could  hear  neither  the  sound  of  heavy 
breathing  nor  the  other  customary  evidences 
of  the  innocent  rest  of  the  human  animal. 
He  looked  across  the  platform  for  his  own 
car  and  found  that  the  train  had  totally  dis- 
appeared. The  "Benvolio "  was  stationary 
— side-tracked,  evidently,  on  the  outskirts  of 
a  town,  not  far  from  some  wharves. 

"Jiminy!"  thought  McAllister,  looking 
at  his  uncheerful  surroundings  and  his  pic- 
turesque, if  somewhat  cool,  costume. 

For  a  moment  his  mental  processes  re- 
fused to  answer  the  heavy  draft  upon  thera. 
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Then  he  turned  up  his  coat-collar,  stepped 
out  upon  the  platform,  and  lit  a  cigar.  By 
the  light  of  the  match  he  looked  at  his 
watch  and  saw  that  it  was  four  o'clock. 
Overhead  the  sky  glowed  with  thousands 
of  twinkling  stars,  and  the  moon,  just 
touching  the  sea,  made  a  limpid  path  of 
light  across  the  water.  At  the  docks  silent 
ships  lay  fast  asleep.  A  mile  away  a  clock 
struck  four,  intensifying  the  stillness.  It  was 
very  beautiful,  but  very  cold,  and  McAllister 
shivered  as  he  thought  of  Wilkins,  and 
Freddy  Cabot,  and  the  wedding  at  twelve 
o'clock.  So  far  as  he  knew  he  might  be 
just  outside  of  Boston — Quincy  or  some- 
where,— ^}'et,  somehow,  the  moon  didn't  look 
as  if  it  were  at  Quincy. 

He  jumped  down  and  started  along  the 
track.  His  feet  stung  as  they  struck  the 
cinder.  His  whole  body  was  asleep.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  walk  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  clock  had  sounded,  and 
this  he  did.  The  rails  followed  the  shore 
for  about  a  hundred  yards  and  then 
joined  the  main  line.  Presently  he  came  in 
sight  of  a  depot.  Every  now  and  then  his 
sword  would  get  between  his  legs,  and  this 
caused  him  so  much  annoyance  that  he 
took  it  off  and  carried  it.  It  was  queer  how 
uncomfortable  the  old  style  of  shoe  was 
when  used  for  walking  on  a  railroad  track ! 
His  ruffle,  too,  proved  a  confounded  nui- 
sance, almost  preventing  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment of  coat-collar.  Finally  he  untied 
it  and  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  ulster. 
The  cap  was  not  so  bad. 

The  depot  had  inspired  the  clubman 
with  distinct  hope,  but  as  he  approached, 
it  appeared  as  dark  and  tenantless  as  the 
car  behind  him.  It  was  impossible  to 
read  the  name  of  the  station  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  sign  was  too  high  up  for 
the  light  of  a  match  to  reach  it.  It  was 
clear  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wait  for  the  dawn,  and  he  settled  him- 
self in  a  corner  near  the  express  ofl&ce  and 
tried  to  forget  his  discomfort 

He  had  less  time  to  wait  than  he  had 
expected.  Soon  a  great  clattering  of  hoofs 
caused  him  to  climb  stiffly  to  his  feet  again. 
Three  farmers'  wagons,  each  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  heavy  horses,  backed  in  against  the  plat- 
form, and  their  drivers,  throwing  down  the 
reins,  leaped  to  the  ground.  All  were  smok- 
ing pipes  and  chaffing  one  another  loudly. 
Then  they  began  to  unload  huge  cans  of 


milk.  This  looked  encouraging.  If  they 
were  bringing  milk  at  this  hour  there  must 
be  a  train — going  somewhere.  It  didn't 
matter  where  to  McAllister,  if  onlv  he  could 
get  warm.  Presently  a  faint  humming  came 
along  the  rails,  which  steadily  increased  in 
volume  until  the  approaching  train  could  be 
distinctly  heard.   . 

''Pretty  nigh  on  time,"  commented  the 
nearest  farmer.  ]McAllister  stepped  for- 
ward, sword  in  hand.  The  farmer  invol- 
untarily drew  back. 

"  Wall,  I  swan ! "  he  remarked,  removing 
his  pipe. 

"Do  you  mind  telling  me,"  inquired  our 
friend,  "what  place  this  is  and  where  this 
train  goes  to?" 

" I  reckon  not,"  rephed  the  other.  "This 
is  Selma  Junction  and  this  here  train  is  due 
in  New  York  at  five.     Who  be  you?" 

"Well,"  answered  McAnister,'"I'm  just 
an  humble  citizen  of  New  York,  forced  by 
circumstances  to  return  to  the  city  as  soon 
as  possible." 

"Reckon  you're  one  o'  them  play-actors, 
bean't  ye?" 

"You've  got  it,"  returned  McAllister. 
"Fact  is,  I've  just  been  playin'  Henry  VIII 
— on  the  road." 

"I've  heard  tell  on't,"  commented  the 
rustic.  "But  I  ain't  never  seen  it.  Shake- 
speare, ain't  it?" 

"Yes,  Shakespeare,"  admitted  the  club- 
man. 

At  this  moment  the  milk-train  roared  in 
and  the  teamsters  began  passing  up  their 
cans.  There  were  no  passenger  coaches — 
nothing  but  freight-cars  and  a  caboose. 
Toward  this  our  friend  made  his  way. 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  conductor, 
and  without  making  inquiries,  McAllister 
climbed  upon  the  platform  and  pushed  open 
the  door.  If  warmth  was  what  he  desired 
he  soon  found  it.  The  end  of  the  car  was 
roughly  fitted  with  half  a  dozen  bunks,  two 
chairs  and  some  spittoons.  A  small  cast-iron 
stove  glowed  red-hot,  but  while  the  place 
was  odoriferous  its  temperature  was  grate- 
ful to  the  shivering  McAllister.  The  car  was 
empty  save  for  a  gigantic  Irishman  sitting 
fast  asleep  in  the  farther  corner. 

Our  hero  laid  down  his  sword,  threw  off 
his  ulster,  and  hung  his  cap  upon  an  adjacent 
hook.  In  a  moment  or  two  the  train  started 
again.  Still  no  one  came  into  the  caboose. 
Now  daylight  began  to  filter  in  through  the 
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grimy  windows.  The  sun  jumped  suddenly 
from  behind  a  ridge  and  shot  a  beam  into 
the  face  of  the  sleeper  at  the  other  end  of 
the  car.  Slowly  he  awoke,  yawned,  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and,  catching  the  glint  of  silver 
buttons,  gazed  stupidly  in  McAlHster's  direc- 
tion. The  random  glance  gradually  gave 
place  to  a  stare  of  intense  amazement.  He 
wrinkled  his  brows,  and  leaned  forward, 
scrutinizing  with  care  every  detail  of  Mc- 
Allister's make-up.  The  train  stopped  for 
an  instant  and  a  burly  brakeman  banged 
open  the  door  and  stepped  inside.  He, 
too,  hung  fire,  as  it  w^ere,  at  the  sight  of 
Henry  VIII.  Then  he  broke  into  a  loud 
laugh. 

"Who  in  thunder  are  you?'''' 

Before  Mcx\Uister  could  reply  McGinnis, 
with  a  comprehensive  smile,  made  answer: 

"  Shure,  'tis  only  a  prisoner  I'm  after  tak- 
in'  back  to  the  city!" 

"Mr.  McAUister,"  remarked  Conville, 
two  hours  later,  as  the  three  of  them  sat  in 
the  visitors'  room  at  the  club,  "I  hope  you 
won't  say  anything  about  this.  You  see,  I 
had  no  business  to  put  a  kid  hke  Ebstein  on 
the  job,  but  I  was  clean  knocked  out  and 
had  to  snatch  some  sleep.  I  suppose  he 
thought  he  was  doin'  a  big  thing  when  he 
nailed  you  for  a  burglar.  But,  after  all, 
the  only  thing  that  saved  Welch  was  your 
fallin'  asleep  in  the  "Benvolio."' 

"My  dear  Baron,"  sympathetically  re- 
plied McAllister,  who  had  once  more  re- 
sumed his  ordinary  attire,  "why  attribute 
to  chance  what  is  in  fact  due  to  intellect? 


No,  I  won't  mention  our  adventure,  and  if 
our  friend  McGinnis " 

"  Oh,  McGinnis'U  keep  his  head  shut,  all 
right,  you  bet! "  interrupted  Barney.  "But 
say,  Mr.  McAllister,  on  the  level,  you're  too 
good  for  us.  Why  don't  you  chuck  this 
game  and  come  in  out  of  the  rain  ?  You'll 
be  up  against  it  in  the  end.  Help  us  to 
land  this  feller!" 

McAllister  took  a  long  pull  at  his  cigar 
and  half  closed  his  eyes.  There  was  a  quiz- 
zical look  around  his  mouth  that  Conville 
had  never  seen  there  before. 

"Perhaps  I  will,"  said  he  softly.  "Per- 
haps I  will." 

"Good!  shouted  the  Baron;  "put  it 
there!  Now,  if  you  get  anything,  tip  us  off. 
You  can  always  catch  me  at  3100  Spring." 

"Well,"  replied  the  clubman,  "don't  for- 
get to  drop  in  here,  if  you  happen  to  be  goin' 
by.  Sometime,  on  a  rainy  day  perhaps,  you 
might  want  a  nip  of  somethin'  warm." 

But  to  this  the  Baron  did  not  respond. 

A  plunge  in  the  tank  and  a  comfortable 
smoke  almost  restored  McAllister's  custom- 
ary equanimity.  Weddings  were  a  bore, 
anyway.  Then  he  called  for  a  telegraph 
blank  and  sent  the  following: 

"Was  unavoidably  delayed.  Terribly  disap- 
pointed.     If  necessary,  use  Wilkins. 

"McA." 

To  which,  about  noon-time,  he  received 
the  following  reply: 

"Don't  understand.  Wilkins  arrived,  left 
clothes  and  departed.  You  must  have  mixed 
your  dates.      W^edding  to-morrow. 

"F.  C." 


A  TRADE  school  for  girls  (such  a  school 
as  was  not  long  ago  established  in 
Boston)  is  a  venture  more  signifi- 
cant than  on  the  surface  appears.  The  aim 
of  the  trade  school  is — or  should  be — to  fur- 
nish those  novel  things,  specific  knowledge 
and  detailed  practical  information,  to  girls 
of  the  working  classes.  And  it  has  been 
thought  recently   that  it  would  be 

Femininity  ^  helpful  move  to  enlist  the  interest 

and  the  Trade  ,  r  ^i  >        i    u 

School  of  some  of  the  women  s  clubs  m 

the  enterprise. 

It  is  odd  enough  that  a  subject  that  is  posi- 
tively at  the  very  root  of  national  life  should 
be  left  so  long  and  so  entirely  as  this  one  has 
in  the  domain  of  sentimentalism.  There  have 
been  times  when  we  have  all  of  us  suspected 
that  the  whole  feminine  question  was  a  good 
deal  m  the  hands  of  the  sentimentalists  in 
America.  But,  in  any  case,  it  is  assuredly  so 
of  young  women  wage-earners.  The  young 
women,  more  and  more  removed  from  the 
domestic  training,  good  or  bad,  which  they 
might  get  from  living  at  home,  and  more  and 
more  the  creatures  of  the  training  of  shops 
and  offices,  are  the  mothers  of  the  majority  of 
coming  citizens.  The  notions  they  in  turn 
bring  into  their  homes,  the  ideas  on  which 
they  nurture  sons,  are  transmitted  into  the 
legislation  of  the  second  generation.  We 
ought  to  wish,  then,  that  as  many  sensible 
and  solid  ingredients  as  possible  might  enter 
into  the  character-building  they  receive.  How 
much  is  actually  done  to  secure  these  sensible 
and  solid  ingredients?  Do  we  not  do  a  good 
deal,  rather,  to  encourage  the  reverse? 

The  social  position  of  the  American  work- 
ing girl  is,  to  begin  with,  not  the  same  as 
that  of  her  father  and  brothers;  the  chivalry 
(mistaken  or  not)  of  the  American  employer 
makes  it  not  the  same.  She  is  the  "young 
lady  who  is  doing  thus  and  so";  her  male 
relative  is  ''the  man  who  has  come  to  see 
to  the  job."  Many  things  are  developed 
from  that  little  germ  of  difference.  And  it 
would  not  seem  to  be  of  much  use  to  estab- 
lish educational  foundations  that  will  give 
the  truth  of  thmgs  to  girls  if  you  do  not  also 
give  them  the  truth  of  life.  That  a  very 
large  and  very  rapidly  increasing  portion  of 
the  female  population  should  chronically 
esteem  itself  as  a  little  finer  than  its  male 
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consanguinity  is  not  desirable.  This,  to  be 
sure,  is  a  big  subject,  and  another  story. 
The  point  directly  at  issue  is  whether  the 
aid  of  the  women's  clubs  would  truly  further 
the  efficiency  of  the  girls'  trade  schools? 

In  order  that  it  should,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  the  animating  spirit  of  women's 
clubs  in  relation  to  subjects  affecting  work- 
ing girls  should  be  practical  purely,  and  not 
philanthropic.  This  is  rarely  the  case.  The 
sentimental  consideration  almost  always  ob- 
trudes itself,  in  some  form  or  other.  Women's 
clubs  have  themselves  existed  too  short  a 
time,  relatively,  and  the  whole  movement 
they  express  is  too  new,  not  to  be  still,  so  to 
say,  in  the  metaphysical  rather  than  the 
scientific  stage.  That  all  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  women's  lives  must  be  solved  prac- 
tically, however,  if  they  are  to  be  solved  at 
all,  is  something  that  men  are  more  apt  to 
be  able  to  see  than  the  sex  itself. 

If  this  is  not  to  be  done,  it  is  really  a  vain 
confusion  to  bring  up  the  practical  problems 
in  any  way.  The  trade  school,  if  it  teaches 
respect  for  thoroughness  and  single-minded 
devotion  to  specialized  efficiency,  must  also 
teach  subordination  of  the  personality,  of 
the  sex — the  setting  aside  of  privilege. 
Anything  else  is  illogical.  Too  many  forces 
in  American  life  war  against  this  result — so 
much  so  that  there  is  always  a  danger  of  any 
trade  school  for  girls  degenerating  into  essen- 
tially a  "short-cut"  school.  In  the  present 
day  and  generation  short-cut  schools  of  all 
kinds  may  be  indispensable;  but  we  should 
do  well  frankly  to  acknowledge,  all  the  same, 
that  as  agents  of  genuine  intellectual  and 
moral  growth,  little  can  be  claimed  for  them. 
And  there  are  those  of  us  who  can't  get  away 
from  the  notion  that  the  factor  of  moral  right- 
ness  in  every  form  of  education  given  to 
women  is  even  more  of  the  necessary  essence 
than  it  is  in  the  education  given  to  men;  mean- 
ing by  moral  rightness  the  perception  of  the 
just  proportions  and  values  of  things,  human 
and  spiritual.  A  rather  defective  sense  of 
their  own  proportionate  personal  value  is  the 
source  of  the  aesthetic  effectiveness  of  Ameri- 
can young  women  of  the  ranks,  but  perhaps 
also  the  indirect  source  of  many  economic 
follies  and  social  fallacies  that  trouble  us  to- 
day. 


THE     NEW     YORK    ALLIANCE     OF    ART 
SOCIE  TIES. 

AN  organization  so  beneficent  as  the  Fine 
/A  Arts  Federation  of  New  York,  and  so 
'*■  -^  unique  in  the  world  of  art,  seems  to 
warrant  a  brief  statement  as  to  its  polity  and 
policy,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  tax-pay- 
ers are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  artistic 
aspects  of  municipal  life,  and  in  a  great  meas- 
ure their  personal  comforts,  have  heretofore 
been  utterly  neglected.  While  in  smaller  com- 
munities but  one  or  two  societies  have  repre- 
sented the  aesthetic  interests  and  activities  of 
the  people,  and  by  reason  of  their  smallness 
may  have  represented  them  adequately,  in  this 
large  metropolis,  devoted  almost  exclusively, 
and  at  any  cost,  to  the  acquirement  of  wealth, 
the  case  has  been  very  different.  There  have 
been  many  guilds  representing  as  many  de- 
partments of  art,  working  unselfishly  perhaps 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  particular  inter- 
ests ;  but  until  recently  these  guilds  have  been 
unrelated — almost  unknown  to  each  other — 
influencing  but  slightly,  and  only  by  the 
slow  process  of  indirection,  either  the  munic- 
ipal authorities  or  public  opinion.  During 
the  winter  of  1895-96  Mr.  George  L.  Heins, 
at  present  the  State  architect,  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  federating  the  well-known  and 
important  artistic  societies  of  the  city  by  means 
of  a  representative  council,  which  should  en- 
sure united  action  in  all  matters  ''afTecting 
their  common  interests",  as  well  as  "foster 
and  protect  the  artistic  interests  of  the  com- 
munity." It  is  just  to  observe,  however,  that 
the  Architectural  League  of  New  York  (some- 
what misnamed)  was  the  first  exponent  of 
artistic  union  on  a  more  limited  scale,  its  con- 
stitution and  membership  recognizing  the 
great  trinity  of  the  arts — architecture,  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture.  Indeed,  there  is  reason 
to  doubt  whether  the  Federation  would  have 
had  Its  being  had  not  the  Architectual  League 
pre-existed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  union  was 
effected,  and  early  in  1896  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis 
was  elected  its  first  president. 

At  the  date  of  writing  the  federation  is  com- 
posed of  thirteen  constituent  societies,  of  which 


the  names  are  here  given  even  at  the  risk  of 
wearying  the  reader:  National  Academy  of 
Design,  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  American  Water  Color 
Society,  Society  of  American  Artists,  Archi- 
tectural League  of  New  York,  American  Fine 
Arts  Society,  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New 
York,  Society  of  Beaux-Arts  Architects,  Na- 
tional Sculpture  Society,  National  Society  of 
Mural  Painters,  New  York  Water  Color  Club, 
Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  Society  of  Illustrators.  It  will 
be  seen  that  these  societies  represent  a  wide 
range  of  artistic  thought,  expression,  and  per- 
sonality, from  the  small  easel-picture  and  still 
smaller  illustration  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
towering  commercial  building  on  the  other; 
from  the  product  of  the  dreamy  and  unworldly 
habitant  of  the  isolated  studio  to  that  of  the 
most  practical,  bustling,  and  mundane  archi- 
tect; from  the  expositor  of  pure  art  to  some- 
thing very  close  to  the  engineer;  running 
through  a  broad  gamut  of  temperament  and 
faculty,  through  every  shade  of  artistic  sensi- 
bility and  output,  including  the  framed  pic- 
ture, the  drawing  in  black  and  white,  the 
statuette,  the  minor  productions  of  the  ''arts 
and  crafts,"  the  cottage,  and  the  great  monu- 
mental buildings  —  civic  and  ecclesiastic — 
with  their  adornments  of  heroic  statuary, 
mural  paintings,  stained  glass,  and  mosaic. 
Within  the  membership  of  these  guilds,  more- 
over, there  are  men  competent  to  deal  with  such 
large  problems  as  the  laying  out  of  a  great  city. 
Although  several  societies  represent  the  same 
department  of  art,  it  cannot  be  said  that  in 
their  constituent  functions  they  duplicate  one 
another.  For  instance,  the  Brooklyn  Chap- 
ter of  the  Institute,  while  acting  in  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  municipality,  safeguards 
those  of  Brooklyn  in  particular.  A  certain 
wise  conservatism  is  characteristic  of  the  New 
York  Chapter.  In  the  Beaux-Arts  Society  is 
evidenced  a  well-schooled  Parisian  tendency. 
A  rather  aggressive  Americanism  prevails  in 
the  Architectual  League,  which  is  also  influ- 
enced by  the  sculptor  and  painter  crafts. 
These  qualifications  are  somewhat  arbitrary, 
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seeing  that  many  architects  are  members  of 
three  out  of  the  four  societies.  Nevertheless,  it 
may  be  averred  that  each  organization,  as  a 
unit,  stands  for  a  distinct  idea;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  several  societies  represent- 
ing the  department  of  painting. 

Every  constituent  society  is  represented  in 
the  council  of  the  Federation  by  three  dele- 
gates, each  of  whom  has  his  respective  alter- 
nate. The  alternates  have  the  right — and  are 
encouraged — to  attend  the  meetings,  even 
though  their  principals  be  present.  In  this 
latter  case  they  have  the  privilege  to  speak, 
not  to  vote.  As  the  alternate  serves  in  lieu 
of  the  absent  representative  in  all  cases,  in- 
cluding commitee  work,  it  is  important  that 
he  should  keep  himself  informed  on  all  ques- 
tions before  the  council.  No  rule  is  laid  down 
by  the  Federation  as  to  the  manner  of  ap- 
pointment. Some  societies  elect  their  rep- 
resentation ;  in  others  it  is  named  by  the 
president.  Some  change  their  delegates  par- 
tially every  year;  others  rarely  change  them. 
This  system  works  well.  The  services  of  cer- 
tain representatives  are  too  valuable  to  lose, 
as  would  follow  were  there  universal  change 
in  representation  by  means  of  annual  elec- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable  that 
a  moderate  amount  of  fresh  blood  should  be 
infused  into  the  body  politic  every  twelve 
months. 

To  guard  against  an  overcentralization  of 
power  in  the  federate  body,  and  to  guarantee 
the  autonomy  of  the  societies  comprising  it, 
there  is  a  special  clause  in  the  constitution 
which,  under  certain  conditions,  reserves  in- 
itiatory action  to  the  affected  society.  At  first 
it  was  feared  that  the  central  body  might  in- 
terfere with,  and  weaken,  the  activities  of  the 
constituent  units  notwithstanding  this  clause. 
Such  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case;  and  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  there  is  little  to  be 
feared  in  this  direction.  The  central  body, 
having  but  a  limited  executive  machinery, 
encourages  the  societies  to  take  the  initiative 
in  any  matter  that  concerns  their  peculiar 
interests,  reserving  to  itself  the  task,  if  called 
upon  by  any  society,  to  support  it  with  its  lar- 
ger and  more  disinterested  influence.  Byway 
of  illustration  (an  illustration  that  has  been 
verified  by  the  event)  let  us  suppose  there  is 
a  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  decorating 
a  municipal  building  with  sculpture.  It  is 
probable  that  the  National  Sculpture  Society 
would  resent  any  initial  interference  in  the 
business  by  the  Federation.      Nor  would  the 


Federation  attempt  such  interference.  The 
society  would  claim  as  its  prerogative  the 
right  to  determine  the  expense  and  character 
of  the  work  as  well  as  its  allotment.  These 
details  having  been  settled,  it  is  probable  that 
the  society  would  request  the  Federation  to 
exert  its  larger,  more  unbiassed,  and  more 
official  influence  (the Federation havingarec- 
ognized  status  in  the  city's  charter)  to  further 
the  scheme.  The  request,  together  with  all 
the  necessary  information,  would  be  at  once 
referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Sculp- 
ture, examined  by  this  committee,  and  report- 
ed at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council,  where 
the  proposed  scheme  would  be  debated,  and 
approved  or  rejected  or  amended  according 
to  Its  merits  or  demerits. 

Almost  the  first  and  certainly  the  most 
beneficent  work  ever  accomplished  by  the 
Federation  was  the  creation  of  the  Art  Com- 
mission of  the  City  of  New  York.  Great  cred- 
it must  be  given  the  first  president,  and  a  few 
other  prominent  men,  for  the  zeal  with  which 
they  undertook  the  discouraging  task  of  per- 
suading the  Charter  Commission  of^cially  to 
recognize  the  fine  arts.  The  appointment  of 
a  body  so  obviously  useful  as  an  expert  com- 
mission to  protect  the  artistic  appearance  of 
the  city  seemed  at  that  time  almost  revolu- 
tionary. Against  a  disheartening  indifference 
these  pioneers  ultimately  won — not  what  they 
wanted — far  from  it — but  an  official,  legal 
recognition  of  their  views.  They  were  told 
in  unglossed  language  to  take  what  they  could 
get,  or  nothing.  Neither  the  composition 
nor  the  powers  of  the  proposed  commission 
were  satisfactory  to  the  federated  artists;  yet 
they  were  very  grateful  for  their  crust.  These 
powers  were — and  still  are — prohibitive,  not 
constructive.  No  work  of  art  could  become 
the  property  of  the  city,  ''by  purchase,  gift, 
or  otherwise,  unless  such  work  of  art  or  a  de- 
sign of  the  same"  should  ''first  have  been 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  commis- 
sion." Furthermore,  "when  so  requested  by 
the  mayor  or  the  board  of  aldermen,  the  com- 
mission shall  act  in  a  similar  capacity,  with 
similar  powers,  in  respect  of  the  designs  of 
municipal  buildings,  bridges,  approaches, 
gates,  fences,  lamps,"  etc.  That  is  to  say, 
the  consideration  by  the  commission  of  such 
works  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  good 
will  of  the  mayor  or  the  board  of  aldermen. 
When  a  few  yearslater  the  charter  was  amend- 
ed, the  following  clause  was  inserted  immedi- 
ately after  the  above  excerpt,  "and  said  com- 
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mission  shall  so  act  and  its  approval  shall  be 
required  for  every  such  structure  which  shall 
hereafter  be  erected  or  contracted  for  at  an 
expense  exceeding  one  million  dollars. "  This 
qualifyingaddition  vastly  increased  the  power 
and  importance  of  the  commission.  More- 
over, the  present  mayor  has  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  consult  it  in  matters  involving  a  less 
expenditure.  Yet  this  increment  of  power  is 
insufficient  to  guarantee  a  sound  civic  art. 
Even  now  the  Federation,  with  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  Mayor,  is  working  further  to  ex- 
tend it.  To  judge  from  the  utterances  of  the 
press,  it  is  apparently  not  known  by  the  pub- 
lic that  the  Federation  is  responsible  for  the 
annual  appointments  on  the  commission  to 
fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  retiring  mem- 
bers— one  professional  and  one  layman.  It 
is  true  that  the  final  selection  rests  with  the 
mayor,  but  this  selection  must  be  made  from 
a  list  of  names  submitted  by  the  Federation. 

Besides  this  good  work,  which  alone  would 
justify  its  being — and  should  command  the 
gratitude  of  every  good  citizen — other  ques- 
tions of  municipal  importance  are  brought 
before  the  Federation  either  by  the  artists 
themselves,  or  by  individuals  and  non-artis- 
tic bodies  desiring  the  sanction  of  the  city's 
most  competent  aesthetic  tribunal  in  some  mat- 
ter involving  taste — such  as  the  laying  out  of 
a  park,  the  placing  of  a  public  monument, 
the  preservation  of  an  historical  landmark,  the 
defacement  of  the  city's  property  by  signs, 
and  so  on.  The  establishment  of  the  Munic- 
ipal Improvement  Commission,  which  has 
recently  made  a  preliminary  report,  was  first 
mooted  in  the  Federation,  then  vigorously 
pushed  by  the  late  president  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  and  the  energetic  Municipal 
Art  Society — one  of  its  constituent  bodies. 
The  proposed  United  Fine  Arts  Building  is 
now  under  discussion.  In  addition  to  these 
questions  of  public  moment,  others  more  es- 
pecially affecting  the  interests  of  the  artists 
are  constantly  before  the  council. 

The  council  of  the  Federation  does  not 
meet  often ;  on  an  average  not  more  than  four 
times  annually,  though  emergency  meetings 
may  be  called  at  any  time.  Frequent  meet- 
ings are  undesirable — at  least  for  the  present. 
Architects  especially  are  a  very  busy  class, 
frequently  absent,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  on  professional  journeys.  A  majority 
of  the  painters  make  their  annual  hegira  to 
the  country  in  May,  or  early  June,  not  return- 
ing to   the   city   before   the  middle  or  end 


of  October.  It  is  during  these  months  of 
rural  retreat  that  their  hardest  work  is  done 
— that  needful  annotation  of  Nature's  multi- 
form phenomena —  that  deep  inhalation  of  her 
spirit  which  alone  makes  an  art  vital  and 
durable.  To  interfere  with  this  rustic  life  by 
calling  them  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending meetings  would  be  to  interfere  with 
the  sources  of  their  inspiration.  To  conduct 
meetings  without  them  would  be  to  deprive 
the  Federation  of  half  its  authority.  More- 
over, in  the  art  world,  as  in  other  worlds,  the 
bulk  of  efficient  work  is  done  by  a  compar- 
atively small  number  of  competent,  disin- 
terested men  whose  energies  should  not  be 
overtaxed  to  the  detriment  of  their  creative 
faculties.  For  while  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  competence  for  affairs  is  not  conjoined 
with  artistic  talent,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
rule.  In  the  Federation  several  of  the  clearest 
heads  for  business  are  equally  gifted  with  aes- 
thetic sensibility.  In  other  words,  they  are 
good  business  men  and  good  artists.  Par- 
enthetically it  may  be  said  that  the  services  of 
the  professional  members  of  the  Art  Com- 
mission— the  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect 
— are  unremunerated.  It  is  on  these  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  that  the  burden  of 
work  and  responsibility  must  always  fall,  and 
it  would  seem  that  in  the  future,  when  this 
burden  is  still  heavier,  some  means  must  be 
devised  either  modestly  to  remunerate  these 
comparatively  indigent  men  —  indigent  as 
compared  with  the  other  professions — or  to 
lighten  their  labors  by  the  employment  of 
paid  expert  help. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Federation's  work 
is  done  in  committee.  If  its  pronouncements 
are  to  be  authoritative,  it  is  necessary  that  all 
important  questions  should  be  predigested 
prior  to  their  introduction  into  the  larger  body 
for  discussion.  One  familiar  with  the  doings 
of  organized  assemblies  knows  how  injudi- 
ciously resolutions  are  passed  under  the  tem- 
porary influence  of  a  mood,  or  under  the  spell 
of  plausible  words.  To  avoid  such  incon- 
siderate legislation  has  always  been  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Federation.  Notwithstanding  the 
''temperament"  of  the  artist,  the  debates  of 
the  council  are  conducted  with  decorum  and 
an  adequate  observance  of  parliamentary 
usage;  so  that  a  good  deal  of  business  is  dis- 
posed of  in  a  short  time. 

The  policy  of  the  Federation  thus  far  has 
been  conservative ;  its  attitude  toward  the 
municipal  authorities  conciliatory  and  help- 
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ful  rather  than  antagonistic,  receiving  in  re- 
turn a  sympathetic  consideration  of  its  views. 
A  combative  initiative  has  been  taken  by  the 
constituent  societies  rather  than  by  the  cen- 
tral body.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Some- 
body must  ever  be  hammering  at  the  gates 
of  Philistia;  ever  resisting  the  barbaric  en- 
croachments of  unprincipled  promoters;  ever 
reminding  the  tax-paying  public  that  they 
have  aesthetic  rights  which  must  be  respected. 
But  the  Federation  believes  that  if  its  dicta 
are  to  carry  weight  they  must  be  born  of  a 
ripe  judgment;  that  it  must  be  neither  over- 
zealous  nor  overmeddlesome ;  nor  does  it  wish 
to  assume  the  role  of  common  scold.  What  it 
may  do  in  the  future  depends  entirely  on  cir- 
cumstance. For  the  present  it  feels  strong  in 
the  assurance  that  behind  its  criticism  and 
suggestion  there  is  a  powerful  body  of  experts 
which  no  community  can  afford  to  ignore. 
However  beneficial  the  Federation's  influ- 
ence on  the  public  may  be,  its  stimulating 
effect  on  the  artists  themselves  is  quite  com- 
mensurate. The  writer  remembers  that  at 
a  formative  meeting  of  the  council,  one  of 
the  easel-picture  painters  naively  asked  if 
an  architect  were  an  artist.  That  such  a 
question  should  be  asked  now  seems  hardly 
possible — thanks  to  the  co-operation  and  as- 
sociation of  all  the  arts;  or  that  any  work  of 
architectural  pre-eminence  should  not  be  dis- 
cussed and  criticised  with  almost  as  much 
zeal  by  the  sculptors  and  painters — even  by 
easel-picture  painters — as  by  the  architects 
themselves.  And  their  views  are  by  no  means 
negligible.  A  man  who  is  in  constant  touch 
with  Nature,  both  in  her  more  formal  and 
picturesque  aspects,  who  is  ever  balancing 
line  with  line,  mass  with  mass,  color  with  color, 
may  not  be  able  to  detect  constructive  sole- 
cisms or  anachronisms  of  detail,  but  he  may 
be  quicker  than  the  architect  himself  to  dis- 
cover discords  of  tone  or  form.  Per  cojitra^ 
an  architect  with  an  eye  for  construction  and 
composition,  with  his  experience  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  voids  and  solids,  in  the  correla- 
tion of  the  ornamental  and  the  plain,  is  no 
mean  judge  of  certain  phases  of  a  picture. 
The  pure  art  of  the  painter  cannot  but  felic- 
itously affect  the  architect,  whose  talent  is 
often  jeoparded  by  business  exigencies;  and 


the  painter  must  be  benefited  by  the  archi- 
tect's worldly  wisdom.  The  sculptor  and  the 
mural  painter  occupy  the  middle  ground  be- 
tween these  two  extremes.  Theirs  the  busi- 
ness to  be  familiar  with  the  technics  of  paint 
and  clay  on  the  one  hand,  and  decorative 
architecture  on  the  other.  The  mere  personal 
contact  of  these  various  elements  cannot  but 
make  for  good.  Social  intercourse  often 
accomplishes  more  than  prearranged  pro- 
grammes. A  long  debate  on  some  proposed 
improvementmaybesterileofresults,  or  an  en- 
ergetic attack  on  a  public  nuisance  may  prove 
futile ;  but  during  the  fray  a  painter  of  repute 
has  met  an  architect  of  talent,  a  well-known 
illustrator  has  sat  beside  an  equally  well- 
known  sculptor,  and  on  adjournment  they 
have  all  supped  together,  exchanging  over 
the  informa:l  board  valuable  and  exhilarating 
ideas.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  foretell  the 
fruitful  results  of  such  commerce.  We  may 
already  see  them  on  the  wall  of  a  great  build- 
ing of  state,  in  the  fenestration  of  a  church, 
on  the  ceiling  of  a  salon,  in  the  accessories 
of  a  painting,  in  the  background  of  an  illus- 
tration, nay,  more — in  the  mien  of  the  indi- 
vidual artist ;  for  what  lifts  a  man  higher  than 
converse  with  high  talent  ?  So  evidently  many 
think.  Painters  and  sculptors  have  been 
heard  to  say  that  they  deem  it  a  privilege  to 
serve  their  societies  in  a  representative  capac- 
ity, because  it  brings  them  in  touch  with 
able,  serious  minds  having  in  view  the  wel- 
fare of  the  arts,  capable  of  voicing  interesting 
views  on  interesting  topics — themselves  ac- 
quiring thereby  a  riper  judgment  on  subjects 
with  which  they  are  not  quite  familiar,  as  well 
as  a  certain  confidence  in  the  oral  expression 
of  their  own  thoughts.  Architects  of  experi- 
ence have  been  heard  to  say  that  they  value 
their  positions  in  the  Federation  because  it 
keeps  them  in  contact  with  a  world  of  art 
wider  than  that  of  their  guild.  The  younger 
men  deem  it  worth  their  while  to  meet  the 
veterans  in  debate  and  friendly  intercourse. 
So  that  should  all  its  castles  fall,  the  work 
of  the  Federation  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
But  its  castles  will  not  fall,  if  in  the  future 
the  artists  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  they 
have  stood  since  its  birth. 

Frederic  Crowninshield. 
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Ah,   never  in  the  world  were  there  such  roses 
As  once  from  that  enchanted  trellis  hung. 


— "  Potpourri,"  page  232. 
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HEN  I  fell  in  with  Archie  Macen- 
voy,  it  was  before  he  had  a  big 
house  in  Prince's  Gate,  and  a  big 
head  anywhere  else  he  happened  to  be.  He 
was  slim  and  simple  in  those  days  of  daring, 
with  a  mind  above  scheming  and  a  heart 
full  of  high  courage. 

I  had  known  of  him  since  my  pinafore 
period,  when  pennies  flew  from  his  mother's 
barouche  as  she  passed  our  door.  For  I 
was  "just  the  son  of  the  liveryman,"  who 
jobbed  out  extra  horses  to  her  ladyship; 
horses — for  my  father's  honor  I  say  it — she 
was  not  ashamed  to  pretend  were  her  own. 

We  knew  much  of  what  happened  in  the 
neighborhood,  for  an  occasion  demands  a 
*'hack."  Funerals,  weddings,  and  the  ar- 
rival of  soldiers  and  such,  from  Eastern 
travel  or  service,  would  have  been  as  poor 


as  the  parish  without  my  father's  flea-bitten 
grays  and  "  the  vehicle. "  It  was  these  that 
conveyed  '^Archie  "  to  the  wee  station  on 
the  moor  on  the  morning  after  Christmas. 

"It's  a  wild  country  I'm  off  to,"  he  said 
to  me  vainly.  I  remember  how  proud  I 
was  to  drive  him  over  the  frozen  roads,  and 
how  I  blessed  the  influenza  that  kept  my 
father  housed.  The  engine  shrieked,  as  it 
rushed  the  moor,  halting  with  a  gush  of 
steaming  breath  for  the  young  Macenvoy 
and  his  tin  boxes.  I  envied  him  his  travels, 
while  his  mother  kissed  himgayly. 

Her  India  shawl  was  all  to  one  side,  and 
she  sobbed  her  way  back  to  her  great  house. 
Poor  lady! 

A  year  from  that  day  my  father  and  I 
walked  to  the  station  on  much  the  same  er- 
rand.    Driving  in  carriages  was  small  pomp 
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for  us  \vho  jobbed  them  out — walking  was 
our  holiday.  I  had  a  line  from  her  lady- 
ship in  mv  red  hand  of  toil,  and  it  contained 
plenty  of  messages  in  case  I  fell  in  with  her 
son.  Sandy  Maccullum.  brought  it  to  the 
train.  His  face  fell  when  I  said  I'd  hardly 
be  likely  to  see  his  young  master. 

"For  I'm  going  a  clerk  for  Maplesons  in 
East  Africa,  and  he  is  an  officer  soldiering 
in  India." 

Sandy  was  near  weeping  at  this  intelli- 
gence. He  was  past  sixty,  and  not  over- 
strongr,  and  had  served  as  confidential  ser- 
vant  to  the  Macenvoys  since  his  schooling 
was  over. 

"But  if  you  do  see  him,  tell  him  I'm 
thinking  of  him  always,"  he  said;  "and  if 
good  or  ill  befall  him  here,  I'll  tell  him  all. 
If  good  come  about,  these  are  the  hands 
will  take  him  the  emblem  of  home." 

By  that  I  knew  they  were  hoping  that 
young  Archie  would  be  chosen  the  head  of 
his  clan,  and  have  the  great  silver  emblem 
on  his  table. 

I  said  good-by  and  hung  round  my 
father  a  bit  more  than  I  thought  manly  at 
the  time.  "  Sandy's  is  the  face  you'll  not 
see  again,"  he  said  to  me;  for  he  had  a  great 
fashion  of  being  dismal  when  occasion  of- 
fered. 

When  I  was  in  the  railway  carriage,  with 
a  snow  flurry  hiding  our  little  town  from 
me,  as  if  it  were  veiling  what  I  loved  in  the 
moment  of  our  parting,  I  thought  of  the 
^Nlacenvoy  emblem,  a  great  hand  of  silver 
clasping  the  dagger,  with  a  little  heart  skew- 
ered on  the  dagger's  point.  That  was  the 
same  device  as  the  crest  on  her  ladyship's 
note,  but  the  head  of  the  clan  had  it  in 
heavy  silver  on  his  table,  calling  it  "shla- 
nough"  in  GaeHc;  in  EngHsh,  "the  em- 
blem of  home." 

Life  in  East  Africa  as  I  first  knew  it  was 
not  the  paradise  for  nurses  and  children  it 
has  since  become.  I  was  a  clerk  in  the 
transports,  going  up  country  to  the  tune  of 
eight  hundred  miles  and  a  caravan  of  five 
hundred  m.en.  But  there  was  money  in  it 
then.  We  had  fever  enough  to  shake  the 
bones  out  of  us,  and  the  eternal  sameness  of 
the  strangeness,  if  I  may  put  it  so,  kept  us 
sad'.  The  "bitter  beobab"  trees  stretched 
from  the  sea  to  the  Nyanza's  shore,  and 
from  them  the  brain-fever  bird  whistled  his 
one  forlorn  note.  The  lack  of  grass,  the 
soft  Swahili  lingo,  the  throbbing  clouds  of 


flics,  sickened  me  with  a  monotony  of  un- 
familiarity.  I  longed  for  the  good  green 
and  clean  streams  of  home. 

The  little  noises  of  the  night  were  differ- 
ent; the  streams  slipped  away  in  the  dark 
with  a  new  song,  less  lovely  than  they  sing 
in  Scotland;  and  I'd  sit  with  a  sore  heart 
under  the  moon,  a  smudge  at  my  side,  plan- 
ning what  I'd  eat  when  my  time  was  up, 
and  the  keen  moorland  air  had  roused  my 
appetite.  I  fell  to  describing  home  dishes 
to  Seyyid  bin  Omar,  who  had  part  charge 
of  the  caravan,  and  from  that  there  grew  a 
serviceable  friendship — of  service  to  others 
than  we  two. 

Seyyid  was  an  old  Arab  from  Muscat. 
He'd  a  trick  of  guessing  your  thoughts;  and, 
although  he  was  more  cruel  to  porters  and 
animals  than  I  had  dreamed  a  man  could 
be,  yet  he  was  loving  in  his  comradeship 
with  me.  He  knew  English  and  some  odd 
ends  of  German,  and  when  the  rains  came 
I  tried  to  find  my  way  about  Arabic — at 
first,  just  to  please  him.  We'd  "buck" 
away  together,  as  they  call  talking  in  the 
East,  and  he'd  tell  me  a  word  of  Mecca  or 
of  the  Aden  merchants,  until  I  began  to 
know  his  lingo,  and  my  tongue — at  first  so 
stiff  in  performance  of  new  words — took  to 
them  kindly;  and,  though  haltingly,  I 
spoke. 

W^e  were  gone  three  years  on  our  first 
"  saffari,"  and  although  I  meant  to  get  back 
to  Scotland  at  the  end  of  it,  a  chance  came 
to  me  to  build  a  road  north  from  the  Tambo 
district,  and,  as  it  meant  money,  and  money 
means  home  in  large  doses,  I  turned  my 
face  to  the  flies  again,  to  the  sand  and  sun 
and  lonely  heat  of  it,  to  the  full  bitterness  of 
the  African  inland. 

Seyyid  bin  Omar  went  with  me,  and  I 
used  his  queer  tongue  more  and  more. 
"  You  do  not  know  it  all  yet,"  he  would  say, 
"  but  you  speak  like  one  kind  of  Arab.  You 
might  have  come  from  the  Aden  Hinter- 
land— from  Arabia  Fehx." 

When  the  road  was  finished  the  com- 
missioner sent  a  boy  traveller  from  Amer- 
ica, with  dollars,  donkeys,  and  a  marvellous 
dressing-case,  to  be  the  first  man  to  go  over 
it.  We  met  him  with  gladness,  devoured 
the  contents  of  his  "  cans,"  read  the  letters 
he  brought  us,  and  set  faces  to  the  sea,  tak- 
ing his  trail. 

We  could  tell  his  camping  places  from 
afar.  Although  the  vultures  had  gone  home, 
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a  tremulous  cloud  of  flies  pulsed,  quivering, 
above  their  leavings.  I  found  an  old  news- 
paper by  one  camp  side,  and  by  the  fire- 
light and  in  fear  of  lions,  I  read  what  had 
happened  in  the  world. 

I  held  the  paperinmy  hand  unfinished,  be- 
cause Seyyid  bin  Omar  was  coming  toward 
me  with  one  of  his  letters,  and  I  could  tell 
by  his  face  that  he  wanted  to  talk  with  me. 
Anv  chance  might  have  made  me  discard 
that  paper.  It  was  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian, and  it  was  Archie  Macenvoy's  one 
chance,  as  I  held  it  there,  but  I  hadn't 
thought  of  him  in  a  year  or  more. 

"I  have  given  heavy  thoughts  to  this," 
Seyyid  said,  striking  his  letter  with  an  open 
hand.  "  You  could  do  it — look — I  trained 
you  to  it,  and  you  never  knew."  He 
laughed  as  a  child  laughs  when  he  has 
played  a  trick  upon  you. 

I  read  his  letter  carefully.  It  wasan offer 
from  Maplesons  to  me,  provided  Seyyid 
thought  me  perfected  in  Arabic.  I  was  to 
have  "an  opportunity"  of  going  to  Ara- 
bia Felix,  Sanaa  preferably,  to  investigate 
methods  of  coffee  planting  and  to  discover 
how  Europeans  might  buy  the  product.  I 
knew  no  European  had  gone  to  Sanaa 
since  the  sun  shone,  and  from  the  wage 
Maplesons  offered  me,  I  knew  my  life  was 
at  risk  if  I  tried  to  get  there. 

"No,"  I  said.  "I  go  now,  Seyyid,  to  a 
white  man's  country."  I  took  up  the  news- 
paper and  turned  its  page,  my  eye  falling  on 
this  head-line:  "Captain  ]\Iacenvoy  cap- 
tured in  Aden's  Hinterland.  His  fate  un- 
known." 

I  read  the  column  to  its  end,  and  then  I 
spoke  to  Seyyid.  "  I  was  joking,"  I  said  in 
English.  "  Of  course  I'll  go.  Money  is 
money,  however  I  earn  it.  Better  be  dead 
than  poor,  iinasikia?''^ 

The  thought  of  a  Scot  caged  among  such 
as  Seyyid  made  my  heart  bursting  with  an- 
ger. I  had  a  hope  that  I  might  deliver  him. 
The  Turk  does  not  always  kill  at  once;  God 
pardon  him,  he  often  torments  for  a  twelve- 
month. 

My  own  country  seemed  sweeter  than 
heaven's  self  just  then,  and  perhaps  I  was 
a  bit  open  to  heaven's  influences  as  I 
thought  of  it,  for  I  was  hoping  much  more 
to  find  Archie  Macenvoy  in  Sanaa  than  to 
make  Maplesons'  fortune  and  my  own  in 
the  Hinterland  coffee. 

My  paper  was  seven  months'  old.     I  tore 


oft"  the  part  about  Archie  and  hid  it  from 
Seyyid  in  a  mouldy  pocketbook. 

The  days  of  preparation  for  my  trip 
passed  in  a  flash.  I  was  given  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  I  turned  into  car- 
pets to  sell  en  route  and  at  Sanaa.  I 
dyed  my  hair  with  the  brown  juice  some 
Wa-shenzi  use  for  their  breach-clouts,  and 
I  borrow^ed  a  turban  from  Seyyid,  who 
had  already  given  me  a  joho,  the  long 
coat  of  the  Arab.  I  knew  that  I  did  not 
look  like  the  real  thing,  but  I  believed  that 
I  spoke  like  it. 

We  went  at  once  to  Zanzibar  to  catch  the 
French  mail  north.  I  lived  there  for  three 
days  as  an  Arab,  and  bought  a  good  carpet. 
I  tried  to  buy  a  good  slave,  but  the  mis- 
sionaries had  abolished  slavery  in  favor  of 
idling.  I  hired  a  stark  "m.shenzi"  for  my 
"boy,"  telling  him  he  had  been  my  slave 
since  childhood.  After  a  time  he  believed 
me,  living  in  a  past  I  invented  for  him  as  he 
worked  up  my  coffee  and  food  of  an  even- 
ing. I  regarded  a  slave  as  necessary  to  me 
as  an  Arab.  Seyyid,  the  boy  Mohogo,  and 
I  left  the  mail  at  Djibouti  and  took  places 
in  a  dhow  bound  to  Hodeidah.  Fifty  horses 
thirsted  on  its  deck,  their  heel  straps  burning 
against  their  bones  and  a  cloud  of  flies  cov- 
ering them  like  a  pall.  On  our  arrival  they 
fell  on  the  beach  for  weariness,  and  I  made 
the  Somalis  fearful  of  losing  money  in  los- 
ing them,  so  that  they  gave  them  water  and 
kind  words  for  a  while. 

Hodeidah  is  as  unpromising  as  a  hard 
heart.  The  bitter  sun  bakes  it  and  at 
night  its  streets  breathe  out  the  heat  they 
have  inspired  by  day.  A  man  is  chained 
to  a  post  in  the  town's  centre;  he  shrieks 
endlessly  and  is  believed  to  be  in  some  sort 
holy.  No  one  can  remember  the  offence 
for  which  he  was  bound.  It  seemed  a  wo- 
ful  place  to  me,  but  I  braved  the  chief 
Arabs  in  the  town,  learning  to  the  full  the 
peccant  misrule  of  Turks,  sitting  with  ad- 
ministrators over  clinking  coffee  cups  in  the 
bazaar.  They  told  me  much  of  Archie 
IMacenvoy,  and  of  a  dumb  man  who  had 
come  seeking  him.  Captain  Archie  had 
joined  a  march  into  the  Aden  Hinterland 
with  the  Aden  regiment,  he  stopping  there 
but  a  few  days  on  his  leave  from  India. 
His  horse  bolted  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
place  where  he  was  to  turn  back.  No  Eng- 
lishman had  seen  him  since.  But  I  heard 
in  the  Hodeidah  bazaar  that  he  had  fought 
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and  that  one  of  his  arms  was  badly  twisted 
and  his  head  cut. 

"Why  not  kill  him?"  I  asked  carelessly. 

''We  need  money  more  than  blood,"  an 
old  Arab  told  me  with  a  placid  smile. 

They  got  him  through  Aden  at  night, 
gasfiifed,  although  he  was  unconscious.  And 
now  he  was  at  Sanaa,  at  the  house  of  Khali 
bin  Mohammed. 

I  whispered  to  Seyyid :  "  Remember  that 
name;  he  is  a  great  coffee  merchant." 


"I  know  not  such  words."  I  spoke  as 
one  puzzled. 

"They  are  words  of  frenzy;  therefore, 
do  not  wipe  the  mi  out.  Frenzy  is  holy,"  the 
old  Arab  said.  I  agreed  with  this  ortho- 
dox statement,  and  took  my  departure. 

"  You  know  where  this  speechless  search- 
er is  dwelling?"  I  asked. 

Some  one  pointed  to  the  space  behind  the 
city,  "  He  buys  food  out  there." 

Turning,  I  walked  in  the  opposite  direc- 
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The  old  x^rab  spoke  again,  as  one  retail- 
ing some  jest. 

"And  one  seeks  him,"  he  said  from  his 
corner — "seeks  him  without  speech.  His 
body  is  writhed  like  a  tree  twisted  in  a  cy- 
clone; his  eyes  are  red  like  a  fighting  roost- 
er's, his  hair  is  the  color  of  a  henna-stained 
donkey — as  red  as  glory.  He  has  no  real 
speech;  but  goes  about  by  day  crying  his 
master's  name,  and  searching  for  him  with 
a  charm  of  silver,  a  hand,  a  dagger,  and  a 
pierced  heart." 

"And  by  night?"  I  asked,  fearful  of  his 
quitting  the  subject. 

"  By  night  he  writes  on  walls — yonder  is 
his  writing — and  searches  with  tlic  charm, 
as  a  devil-doctor  seeks  stolen  things." 

On  the  wall  of  the  narrow  street  in  the 
bazaar  I  saw  a  familiar  name  "  Sandy  ]\Iac- 
cuUum." 


tion;  turning  again,  I  made  for  the  space 
behind  the  town.  Seyyid  had  left  me  at 
the  door  of  a  mosque.  I  walked  through  a 
dirty  street  wherein  the  pariah  dogs  had  al- 
ready begun  their  nightly  roaming.  Evil 
smells  of  dried  shark  preparing  for  supper 
floated  about  the  quarter.  Little  lamps  of 
cheap  Russian  oil  burned  on  narrow  win- 
dow-sills, and  sometimes  a  w^oman  with  her 
slaves,  masked  and  ponderous,  passed  me 
with,  the  odd  noise  of  her  wide  trouser  legs 
rubbing  together  and  the  tinkle  of  innu- 
merable anklets.  A  bright  light  glared  from 
one  window.  I  pulled  the  casement  open 
wider  than  I  found  it,  and  stepping  up  on  a 
coping  looked  into  an  Arab  room. 

The  emblem  of  home,  beautifully  pol- 
ished, twinkled  on  a  heathen  blackwood 
table.  I  could  have  fallen  on  my  knees  and 
worshipped  it,  for  the  message  it  brought 
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me  of  home  fare  and  Scottish  speech.  And 
over  against  it  sat  Sandy  Maccullum,  the 
silly  look  on  his  face  that  it  always  wore 
when  he  boasted  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Macenvoys. 

I  left  the  window  and  went  in  at  the  door, 
hailino;  him  in  Gaelic. 

My  mouth  has  cracked  in  desert  places 
for  the  lack  of  water,  and  when  I  have  found 
it  I  have  drunk  my  fill  with  a  man's  heart 
and  manner,  but  at  the  sound  of  Sandy's 
Gaelic  I  became  a  weak  girl,  and  the  pair  of 
us  rocked  in  each  other's  arms  with  the  wild 
tears  rolling  from  our  eyes. 

"  And  Archie  is  the  clan's  head  ?  "  I  said, 
pointing  to  the  silver  emblem. 

"They  chose  him,  and  I  bolted  away 
with  it,  for  fear  they'd  despair  of  his  life, 
and  give  it  to  the  cousin." 

"I  mind  my  father  saying  I'd  not  see 
your  face  again,  Sandy.  You  were  that 
poorly.  And  now  you're  the  first  of  the 
home  faces  for  my  eyes  to  rest  on." 

The  old  man  took  pride  in  his  weakness; 
he  looked  gratified.  "I  was  never  much 
for  strength,"  he  said.  "  Have  you  a  mind 
to  help  Archie?" 

"  A  great  mind,  Sandy,  but  no  plan  in  it." 

"If  I  could  speak  this  devil's  lingo,  and 
if  I  but  knew  where  he  was,  I'd  have  him 
home,  dead  or  alive,  for  I've  a  plan  would 
save  him.'' 

"I  know  Arabic;  I'm  playing  to  be  an 
Arab,  and  Captain  Archie  is  in  Sanaa,  the 
first  white  man  to  set  foot  in  it.  What  is 
your  plan?"     I  asked  quickly. 

"  To  put  him  in  one  of  the  coffee  sacks, 
sling  him  over  the  side  of  a  camel  and  bring 
him  here  at  night." 

I  reflected  that  they  probably  took  him 
past  English  surveillance  in  Aden  in  just 
that  way. 

"I  wish  it  were  quicker  work  buying 
camels,"  I  said;  "every  day  I  spend  here  is 
a  threat  to  his  life  and  mine — and  I  can't  go 
inland  without  the  brutes." 

'^ Buy  camels?"  Sandy  looked  at  me 
with  pity.  "  And  waste  your  life  in  talk  ? 
Lift  them,  man;  sit  you  here  till  I  lift  you  a 
couple." 

"And  I'll  go  back  for  Seyyid  and  the 
slave." 

"Then  meet  me  where  the  caravans 
start— at  the  Gate  of  the  Well." 

"Right,  man,"  I  whispered  in  the  street, 
and  wheeled  away  in  the  darkness. 


I  found  Seyyid  and  IMohogo  and  we  car- 
ried our  carpets  to  the  gate.  Mohogo 
made  our  coffee  there  while  I  sat  silent,  wor- 
rying as  to  what  Seyyid  would  think  of 
Sandy. 

But  Sandy  did  not  come  himself.  A  slim 
]\Ishihiri  came,  leading  one  camel,  and  a 
child  of  ten  tugged  at  a  Bussorah  beast  who 
devoured  distance  with  a  stride  meaning 
money.  They  hailed  Seyyid  and  the  brutes 
knelt  for  the  packing. 

I  remember  little  of  our  journey  inland 
but  desert  and  mountain  and  frosty  morn- 
ings. We  travelled  at  night,  the  camels 
thrusting  their  supercilious  faces  before 
them,  nosing  a  way  through  the  darkness 
under  the  brilliant  stars. 

We  reached  Sanaa  one  morning  early. 
The  sun  shone  on  it  lovingly,  glancing  from 
many  hills  into  its  deep  valley,  whence  min- 
arets thrust  up  to  heaven,  as  truly  sparkling 
as  a  lady's  fingers  knuckle  deep  in  rings. 
At  every  gate  camels  came  and  went,  and 
the  steep,  bright  roads  breathed  out  coffee. 
Although  the  sun  was  up  in  a  minute,  and 
full  day  upon  us  before  our  eyes  were  prop- 
erly open  to  perceive  it,  a  glow  tinted  the 
windows,  as  if  the  brief  dawn  had  lingered 
within  the  houses.  Seyyid  explained  to  me 
that  Sanaa  windows  were  thin  sheets  of 
alabaster. 

I  asked  for  the  house  of  Khali  bin  Mo- 
hammed, only  stopping  to  wash  my  feet  be- 
fore I  set  out  for  it.  A  wonderful  arabesque 
framed  his  doorway  and  a  little  court,  gay 
with  red  crotons,  could  be  seen  from  his  one 
steep  step.  I  could  find  no  entrance  to  this 
place  as  I  walked  slowly  about,  although  it 
was  at  the  side  of  his  house.  I  took  my 
lodging  whence  I  could  w^atch  it — in  the 
house  of  an  Arab  who  jobbed  out  camels, 
quarrelling  with  their  drivers  by  night  and 
by  day. 

I  studied  the  court  faithfully  from  my 
window.  It  had  many  possible  places  for 
doors,  but  I  could  detect  none.  I  knew 
there  was  a  "go-down"  or  cellar  under  it, 
for  my  feet  rang  hollow  on  the  narrow  road- 
way as  I  passed  it.  Buying  coft'ee,  I  lived 
on  little  else  than  hope,  watching  with  the 
faithfulness  of  a  mother-lion.  I  believed 
that  Archie  Macenvoy's  feet  had  trodden 
that  enclosure,  as  I  believed  he  slept  in  that 
go-down;  the  last  sleep  tortured  my  mind 
as  I  pictured  him,  or  else  I  fancied  him 
chained  there,  white  and  discouraged,  won- 
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dering  if  his  Government  would  remember 
him  after  the  newspapers  had  ceased  to 
shout  his  wrongs.  I  knew  enough  of  Turks 
to  know  they  would  not  offer  him  for  ran- 
som if  they  had  a  good  season,  and  were 
busy  selling  coffee  and  carpets.  That  is 
what  maddens  one  most  with  an  Oriental: 
he  holds  so  many  good  cards  that  he  never 
plays. 

When  I  had  been  in  Sanaa  a  week  I  ar- 
ranged with  Seyyid  that  if  I  were  suspected 
I  should  go  away  at  once,  managing  the 
shipping  of  our  coffee  from  Hodeidah, 
while  he  bought  in  the  Hinterland.  I  pre- 
tended to  him  that  I  was  followed,  and,  in- 
deed, I  felt  myself  suspected;  for  I  argued 
that,  had  I  been  counted  a  true  Arab,  I 
should  have  heard  something  of  the  town's 
white  prisoner.  But,  w^hatever  else  I  did 
or  left  undone,  I  was  careful  to  sing  loudly, 
night  and  morning,  at  my  window,  in  a 
voice  as  ugly  as  any  Indian's. 

A  blue  night  hung  over  the  town;  the 
sky  w^as  quite  as  blue  as  by  day,  but  darker. 
A  round  moon  had  fastened  itself  above  the 
great  mosque,  as  if  the  Gospel  hght  shone 
above  it.  I  had  looked  fifty  times  at  the 
little  court,  and  had  grown  half  disbelieving 
of  his  durance  in  it;  but  as  I  looked  this 
evening,  without  special  thought  of  him,  I 
saw  a  movement  by  the  house  wall  among 
the  crotons,  still  showing  red  in  the  limpid 
moonlight.  The  night  was  as  still  as  a 
dead  man's  heart. 

My  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  court  now, 
and  I  saw^  someone  limp  from  the  shadow, 
a  shackle  dragging  at  his  heel.  He  looked 
up  at  the  moon  for  a  long  moment,  and 
then,  stooping,  slipped  his  foot  from  the 
chain.  It  was  Macenvoy;  I  recognized 
his  figure  as  he  bent  to  the  ground.  I 
cleared  my  throat  and  began  the  evening's 
singing — in  Gaehc.  This  is  what  I  sang: 
"  O  Captain  Macenvoy,  mighty  in  the  hills 
of  the  North,  lonely  in  Sanaa,  the  son  of  the 
old  horse-jobber  of  Lochfrinth  is  come  to 
deliver  you.  How  you  will  ever  get  over 
that  wall  only  the  God  who  made  us  knows 
at  present,  but  later  on,  I  believe.  He  will 
put  some  plan  in  your  head  or  mine  (and 
no  irreverence  meant)  for  the  fame  of  His 
glory." 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  The 
voice  of  a  holy  man,  nasal,  strident,  seemed 
to  answer  me  from  the  street.  It  was  an 
inexpressibly  weak  voice,  and  sounded  as  if 


it  came  from  the  mouth  of  some  indigent 
who  reads  and  prays  daily  in  Arab  houses 
for  a  monthly  rupee. 

'' Alhamdahllah  Z^^',''  the  voice  cried;  "I 
can  escape  by  way  of  the  wall,  climbing  up 
by  means  of  my  shackle,  which  has  a  hook 
in  the  end.  I  hear  a  voice  in  darkness  sing- 
ing of  my  home.  Where  can  I  find  its 
owner?" 

''At  the  camel-jobber's  over  the  way,"  I 
sang  in  excited  antiphon;  "  come  now,  while 
house  and  street  are  empty." 

"Now  or  never,"  came  the  voice  of  the 
holy  man,  and  presently  I  saw  the  shadowy 
figure  in  the  court  throw  his  shackle  at  the 
wall.  No  physical  pain  has  ever  gripped 
me  tighter  than  the  agony  of  the  moment 
when  his  shackle  fell  without  a  hold.  I 
saw  he  was  too  weak  to  try  again  at  once, 
but  presently  he  threw  the  heavy  thing,  and 
the  sharpened  hook  at  its  end  caught  with  a 
strange  sound.  I  watched  him  pull  him- 
self up,  feeling  here  and  there  with  his  feet 
for  a  jut  of  stone  to  hold  him,  and  as  I 
watched  I  prayed.  He  stood  a  moment  in 
foolhardy  fatigue,  a  mark  on  the  wall's  top 
black  against  the  blue  night,  and  crudely 
apparent  in  the  marvellous  moonlight.  Re- 
membering his  chain,  he  dislodged  it  and 
flung  it  into  the  street,  where  he  dropped 
himself  a  moment  later,  nerveless  and  hud- 
dled as  a  bunch  of  rags. 

I  dared  not  go  out  to  him  lest  I  spoil  all. 
Mine  was  not  the  strength  that  could  watch 
and  be  still ;  I  prayed  my  child  prayers  over 
again,  my  eyes  closed  tightly,  and  when 
they  opened  unwillingly  I  saw  that  he  had 
stirred. 

I  began  to  sing  again,  in  a  voice  as  weak 
as  his  own:  "The  room  on  the  housetop 
holds  vour  welcome,  son  of  the  everlasting 
hills."' 

And  the  voice  of  the  holy  man  responded 
in  English :  "  Why  didn't  you  say  so  before, 
you  bHghter;  I've  been  waiting  instruc- 
tions." 

Again  I  waited,  and  presently  heard  him 
scratching  at  the  door.  Opening  it,  we 
gripped  hands  without  speech.  His  face 
was  Hke  a  dead  man's,  but  his  smile  was  as 
near  his  pale  lips  as  when  he  was  a  boy.  His 
filthy  white  duck  clothes  were  still  military 
in  effect,  a  long  beard  and  hair  waved  about 
his  brown  collar.  He  had  on  one  riding- 
boot  only,  and  I  guessed  they  had  shackled 
him  about  the  other,  so  that  when  the  boot 
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was  off,  Archie  might  be  off  as  he  pleased, 
as  well. 

•'That  would  be  just  an  Oriental,  all 
over,"  I  said,  thinking  aloud. 

"We'd  best  be  getting  out  of  this,  where- 
ever  it  is,"  he  said  pleadingly.  "Where  is 
it,  anyway?     I've  often  wondered." 

I  told  him,  and  he  merely  said,  "  I  thought 
it  was  deuced  cold  here." 

He  rushed  to  my  ewer  and  basin  and 
washed  himself  as  if  he  could  not  stop. 
And  then  I  got  a  great  sack,  and  made  him 
see  if  he  could  pack  himself  away  in  it.  I 
had  to  stop  to  write  a  note  to  Seyyid  tell- 
ing him  to  go  examine  the  upland  coffee, 
twelve  miles  away,  in  the  early  morning. 
By  that  time  I  hoped  to  be  a  day's  journey 
toward  Hodeidah. 

I  chose  the  Bussorah  beast  which  Sandy 
had  "hfted,"  and  I  made  the  captain  sit  in 
the  sack  I  strapped  to  her.  I  drove  her 
noisily  forth  from  Sanaa's  gate,  and  trem- 
bled with  excitement  as  we  climbed  the  hills 
of  egress  from  the  town. 

We  met  no  one  for  ten  miles,  and  after 
that  the  six  days  of  our  journey  were 
passed  in  perilous  meetings  and  narrow 
escapes.  I  never  slept  without  dreaming 
that  the  Bussorah's  owner  had  sprung  up 
on  the  road  and  claimed  her,  and  I  never 
woke  without  realization  of  the  dangers  of 
the  day.  Sometimes  the  captain  told  me 
of  starvation  and  shackles. 

We  slipped  into  Hodeidah  by  night.  I 
gave  the  captain  a  cloth  to  tie  round  his 
face,  as  if  his  teeth  ached,  and  we  let  the 
Bussorah  beast  find  her  own  master.  Steal- 
ing through  the  town  as  silently  as  nightfall, 
we  came  to  Sandy's  house,  where  all  was 


dark.  I  dared  not  rouse  him  with  loud 
knocks,  lest  others  be  roused  as  well,  but  as 
I  wondered  what  I  could  do,  the  captain 
whistled  the  Skye  boat  song. 

The  first  phrase  had  barely  left  his  throat 
when  a  shutter  opened  on  well-oiled  hinges, 
and  a  sobbing,  silly  old  voice  sounded  above 
us.  "Oh,  mon,  mon  dear!"  it  said  in 
broad  Scotch,  and  looking  up,  we  saw  Sandy 
— in  all  his  nocturnal  beauty,  including  a 
cap — stretched  forth  from  the  window, 
with  eyes  straining  through  the  dark.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  opened  the  door  and 
thrust  the  emblem  of  home,  over  the  door- 
sill,  into  Macenvoy's  hands.  We  stood  be- 
low him  in  the  narrow  street,  and  the  cap- 
tain reached  up  for  the  sign  of  his  home  and 
the  token  of  his  deliverance  with  a  look  on 
his  face  that  was  a  fitting  chmax  to  his  wild 
adventures.  We  dressed  him  in  Arab 
clothes  and  started  away  for  Cowasjee 
Dinshaw's  steamer,  running  to  Aden  at 
daybreak.  He  was  cramped  and  sore 
from  travelling  in  a  sack,  but  we  knew 
he  breathed  more  freely  as  the  moments 
passed. 

Before  we  took  the  steamer  we  had  a  late 
supper,  or  early  breakfast,  and  Sandy  set 
the  tabic  with  home's  emblem  in  the  midst. 
He  opened  a  tin  of  haggis,  the  last  he  had, 
and  a  bottle  of  "smooth"  whiskey  from  his 
birthplace.  As  he  opened  his  carpet-bag 
for  the  remains  of  our  feast,  he  took  from  it 
a  novel  of  Mr.  Barrie's.  "Thank  God  for 
leisure  and  a  quiet  mind  to  enjoy  my  fa- 
vorite author,"  he  exclaimed  devoutly,  go- 
ing out  into  the  dawn  sonorous  with  the 
eighteenth  psalm.  Our  light  hearts  said 
"amen"  in  the  cool  of  the  morning. 
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He  was  a  lad  of  high  degree; 

She  was  a  farmer's  daughter. 
He  came  to  fish  the  silver  ley; 
Or  did  he  come  to  court  her? 

"Oh,  angle  where  you  will,"  quoth  she; 
"The  little  trout  may  swim  to  thee; 
But  never  think  that  you'll  catch  me." 

II 

Yet  where  was  that  fair  maiden  born 

But  felt  her  heart  beat  higher 
To  see  a  lordling  look  forlorn 
And  beg  to  come  anigh  her? 

"Stray  nearer  if  you  must,"  quoth  she, 
"Since  'tis  an  act  of  charity; 
But  never  try  to  speak  to  me." 


Ill 

The  woodland  ways  are  sweet  and  green 

Under  the  summer  weather, 
And  through  the  dingle,  through  the  dene, 
Go  boy  and  girl  together. 

"You  held  my  hand,  because,"  quoth  she, 
"The  stepping-stones  were  slippery; 
But  now  I'm  over,  let  it  be." 
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IV 

A  heart  that  burns,  a  breast  that  sighs, 

Red  Hps  with  promise  laden; 
A  pleading  voice  and  bright-brown  eyes — 
Alas,  my  pretty  maiden! 

"Can  such  a  king  of  men,"  quoth  she, 
"  Look  down  to  wed  a  girl  like  me  ? 
Then  will  I  trust  my  soul  to  thee!" 

V 

She  sits  amid  the  yellow  sheaves, 

That  little  farmer's  daughter. 
Or  counts  the  scarlet  cherry  leaves 
Fall  on  the  shining  water. 

"Red  leaves  and  river  deep,"  quoth  she, 
"  Come  hide  my  tear-worn  heart,  for  he 
Hath  broken  and  forgotten  me." 


THE  PASSING  OF  SAN  JUAN  HILL 

BY    RICHARD    HARDING    DAVIS 

Illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  author 


HEN  I  was  a  boy  I  thought 
battles  were  fought  in  waste 
places  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  argued  from  the 
fact  that  when  our  school 
nine  wished  to  play  ball  it 
was  forced  into  the  suburbs  to  search  for  a 
vacant  lot.  I  thought  opposing  armies  also 
marched  out  of  town  until  they  reached 
some  desolate  spot  where  there  were  no 
window-panes,  and  where  their  cannon- 
balls  would  hurt  no  one  but  themselves. 
Even  later,  when  I  saw  battles  fought 
among  villages,  artillery  galloping  through 
a  corn-field,  garden  walls  breached  for  rifle 
fire,  and  farm-houses  in  flames,  it  always 
seemed  as  though  the  generals  had  elected 
to  fight  in  such  surroundings  through  an 
inexcusable  striving  after  theatrical  effect — 
as  though  they  wished  to  furnish  the  war 
correspondents  with  a  chance  for  descrip- 
tive writing.  With  the  horrors  of  war  as 
horrible  as  they  are  without  any  aid  from 
these  contrasts,  their  presence  always 
seemed  not  only  sinful,  but  bad  art;  as  un- 
necessary as  turning  a  red  light  on  the  dy- 
ing gladiator. 

There  are  so  many  places  which  are 
scenes  set  apart  for  battles — places  that 
look  as  though  Nature  had  condemned 
them  for  just  such  sacrifices.  Colenso,  with 
its  bare  kopjes  and  great  stretch  of  veldt,  is 
one  of  these,  and  so,  also,  is  Spion  Kop, 
and,  in  Manchuria,  Nan  Shan  Hill.  The 
photographs  have  made  all  of  us  familiar 
w4th  the  vast,  desolate  approaches  to  Port 
Arthur.  These  are  among  the  waste  places 
of  the  earth — barren,  deserted,  fit  meeting- 
grounds  only  for  men  whose  object  in  life 
for  the  moment  is  to  kill  men.  Were  you 
shown  over  one  of  these  places,  and  told, 
"A  battle  was  fought  here,"  you  would  an- 
swer, "Why,  of  course!" 

But  down  in  Cuba,  outside  of  Santiago, 

where  the  United  States  army  fought  its 

solitary  and  modest  battle  with  Spain,  you 

might  many  times  pass  by  San  Juan  Hill 
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and  think  of  it,  if  you  thought  of  it  at  all,  as 
only  a  pretty  site  for  a  bungalow,  as  a  place 
obviously  intended  for  orchards  and  gar- 
dens. 

On  July  ist,  seven  years  ago,  when  the 
American  army  came  upon  it  out  of  the  jun- 
gle the  place  wore  a  partial  disguise.  It  still 
was  an  irregular  ridge  of  smiling,  sunny 
hills  with  fat,  comfortable  curves,  and  in 
some  places  a  steep,  straight  front.  But 
above  the  steepest,  highest  front  frowned 
an  aggressive  Block-House,  and  on  all  the 
slopes  and  along  the  sky-line  were  rows  of 
yellow  trenches,  and  at  the  base  a  cruel 
cat's  cradle  of  barbed  wire.  It  was  like  the 
face  of  a  pretty  woman  behind  the  bars  of  a 
visor.  I  find  that  on  the  day  of  the  fight 
seven  years  ago  I  cabled  my  paper  that 
San  Juan  Hill  reminded  the  Americans  of 
"a  sunny  orchard  in  New  England."  That 
was  how  it  may  have  looked  when  the  reg- 
ulars were  climbing  up  the  steep  front  to 
capture  the  Block-House,  and  when  the 
cavalry  and  Rough  Riders,  having  taken 
Kettle  Hill,  were  running  down  its  opposite 
slope,  past  the  lake,  to  take  that  crest  of 
San  Juan  Hill  which  lies  to  the  right  of  the 
Block-House.  It  may  then  have  looked 
like  a  sunny  New  England  orchard,  but  be- 
fore night  fell  the  intrenching  tools  had  lent 
those  sunny  slopes  "si  fierce  and  terrible 
aspect."  And  after  that,  hour  after  hour, 
and  day  after  day,  we  saw  the  hill  eaten  up 
by  our  trenches,  hidden  by  a  vast  laundry 
of  shelter  tents,  and  torn  apart  by  bomb- 
proofs,  their  jutting  roofsof  logs  and  broken 
branches  weighed  down  by  earth  and 
stones  and  looking  like  the  pit-mouths  to 
many  mines.  That  probably  is  how  most 
of  the  American  army  last  saw  San  Juan 
Hill,  and  that  probably  is  how  it  best  re- 
members it — as  a  fortified  camp.  That 
was  seven  years  ago.  When,  a  few  weeks 
since,  I  revisited  it,  San  Juan  Hill  was  again 
a  sunny,  smiling  farm-land,  the  trenches 
planted  with  vegetables,  the  roofs  of  the 
bomb-proofs  fallen  in  and  buried  beneath 


San  Juan 
Block-House. 


The  white  streak  is  the 
road  to  Santiaijo  over 
which  Hobson  came  in- 
to the  American   lines. 


The    trees    below    are 

those    upon  which   the 

Roug^h    Riders   carved 

their  names. 


San  Juan  Block-House  and  lake  as  they  appear  to-day. 
'laken  from  top  of  Kettle  Hill  by  the  author. 


creeping  vines,  and  the  barbed-wire  en- 
tanglements holding  in  check  only  the 
browsing  cattle. 

San  Juan  Hill  is  not  a  solitary  hill,  but 
the  most  prominent  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  with 
Kettle  Hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  on  the 
edge  of  the  jungle  and  separated  from  the 
ridge  by  a  tiny  lake.  In  the  local  nomen- 
clature Kettle  Hill,  which  is  the  name  given 
to  it  by  the  Rough  Riders,  has  always  been 
known  as  San  Juan  Hill,  with  an  added 
name  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  San 
Juan  Hill  of  greater  renown. 


The  days  we  spent  on  those  hills  were 
so  rich  in  incident  and  interest  and  were 
filled  with  moments  of  such  excitement,  of 
such  pride  in  one's  fellow-countrymen,  of 
I)ity  for  the  hurt  and  dying,  of  laughter  and 
good-fellowship,  that  one  supposed  he  might 
return  after  even  twenty  years  and  recognize 
every  detail  of  the  ground.  But  seven  years 
have  made  startling  and  confusing  changes. 
Now  a  visitor  will  find  that  it  is  not  until  after 
several  different  visits  and  by  walking  and 
riding  foot  by  foot  over  the  hills  that  he  can 
straighten  them  out  and  make  them  fall  into 
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San  Juan  Block-House  and  lake  as  they  appeared  seven  j-ears  ago. 
Taken  from  foot  of  Kettle  Hill,  which  causes  San  Juan  Hill  to  appear  higher  than  in  the  photograph  above. 
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line  as  he  thinks  he  once  knew 
them.  Immediately  around 
San  Juan  Hill  itself  there  has 
been  some  attempt  made  to 
preserve  the  ground  as  a  pub- 
lic park.  A  barbed-wire  fence, 
with  a  gateway,  encircles  the 
Block-House,  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  home  for  the 
care-taker  of  the  park,  and 
then,  skirting  the  road  to  San- 
tiago to  include  the  tree  under 
which  the  surrender  was  ar- 
ranged, stretches  to  the  left  of 
the  Block-House  to  protect  a 
monument.  This  monument 
w^as  erected  by  Americans  to 
commemorate  the  battle.  It 
is  now  rapidly  falling  to 
pieces,  but  there  still  is 
enough  of  it  intact  to  show 
the  pencilled  scribblings  and 
autographs  of  tourists  who 
did  not  take  part  in  the  battle, 
but  who  in  this  pubhc  manner 
show  that  they  approve  of  its  results.  The 
public  park  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
square.  Except  for  it  no  other  effort  has 
been  made  either  by  Cubans  or  Americans 
to  designate  the  lines  that  once  encircled 
and  menaced  Santiago,  and  Nature,  always 
at  her  best  under  a  tropical  sun,  has  done 
all  in  her  power  to  disguise  and  forever 
obliterate  the  scene  of  the  army's  one  bat- 
tle. Those  features  which  still  remain  un- 
changed are  very  few.  The  Treaty  Tree, 
now  surnninded  l)v  a  tall  fence,  is  one,  the 


Trench  to  right 
These  troops  w 
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San  Juan  stream  as  it  appears  to-day. 


of  San  Juan  Block- House  occupied  by  American  troops. 
ere  under  a  constant  fire,  but  reserved  their  ammunition. 

Block-House  is  another.  The  little  lake  in 
which,  even  when  the  bullets  were  dropping, 
the  men  used  to  bathe  and  w^ash  their 
clothes,  the  big  iron  sugar-kettle  that  gave 
a  new  name  to  Kettle  Hill,  and  here  and 
there  a  trench  hardly  deeper  than  a  ploughed 
furrow,  and  nearly  hidden  by  growing 
yjlants,  are  the  few  landmarks  that  remain. 
Of  the  camps  of  Generals  Chaffee,  Law- 
ton,  Bates,  Sumner,  and  Wheeler,  of  Colo- 
nels Leonard  Wood  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, there  are  but  the  slightest  traces.  The 
Bloody  Bend,  as  some  call  it,  in  the  San 
Juan  River,  as  some  call  that  stream,  seems 
to  have  entirely  disappeared.  At  least,  it 
certainly  was  not  where  it  should  have 
been,  and  the  place  the  hotel  guides  point 
out  to  unsuspecting  tourists  bears  not  the 
slightest  physical  resemblance  to  that  ford. 
In  seven  years,  during  one  of  which  there 
has  been  in  Santiago  the  most  severe  rain- 
fall in  sixty  years,  the  San  Juan  stream  has 
carried  away  its  banks  and  the  trees  that 
lined  them,  and  the  trails  that  should  mark 
where  th^ord  once  crossed  have  so  altered 
and  so  many  new  ones  have  been  added, 
that  the  exact  location  of  the  once  famous 
dressing-station  is  now  most  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  determine.  To  establish  the 
sites  of  the  old  camping-grounds  is  l)ut  lit- 
tle less  difficult.     The  headquarters  of  Gen- 
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This  is  the  same  spot  as  it  appears  to-day. 
The  slight  hollow  to  the  right  is  all  that  remains  of  the  trench. 


eral  Wheeler  are  easy  to  recognize  for  the 
reason  that  the  place  selected  was  in  a  hol- 
low, and  the  most  unhealthy  spot  along  the 
five  miles  of  intrenchments.  It  is  about 
thirty  yards  from  where  the  road  turns  to 
rise  over  the  ridge  to  Santiago,  and  all  the 
water  from  the  hill  pours  into  it  as  into  a 
rain-barrel.  It  was  here  that  Troop  G, 
Third  Cavalry,  under  Major  Hardee,  as  it 
was  Wheeler's  escort,  was  forced  to  bivouac, 
and  where  one-third  of  its  number  came 
down  with  fever.  The  camp  of  Gen.  Sam 
Sumner  was  some  sixty  yards  to  the  right  of 
the  headquarters  of  General  Wheeler  on  the 
high  shoulder  of  the  hill  just  above  the 
camp  of  the  engineers,  who  were  on  the 
side  of  the  road  opposite.  The  camps  of 
Generals  Chaffee,  Lawton,  Hawkins,  Lud- 
low, and  the  positions  and  trenches  taken 
and  held  by  the  different  regiments  under 
them  one  can  place  only  relatively.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  before  our  army  at- 
tacked the  hills  all  the  underbrush  and 
small  trees  that  might  conceal  the  advance 
of  our  men  had  been  cleared  away  by  the 
Spaniards,  leaving  the  hill,  except  for  the 
high  crest,  comparatively  bare.  To-day 
the  hills  are  thick  with  young  trees  and 
enormous  bushes.  The  alteration  in  the 
landscape  is  as  marked  as  is  the  difference 
between  ground  cleared  for  golf  and  the 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 17 


same  spot  planted  with  corn 
and  fruit-trees. 

Of  all  the  camps  the  one 
that  to-day  bears  the  strong- 
est evidences  of  its  occupation 
is  that  of  the  Rough  Riders.  A 
part  of  the  camp  of  that  regi- 
ment, which  was  situated  on 
the  ridge  some  hundred  feet 
from  the  Santiago  road,  was 
pitched  under  a  clump  of 
shade  trees,  and  to-day,  even 
after  seven  years,  the  trunks 
of  these  trees  bear  the  names 
and  initials  of  the  men  who 
camped  beneath  them. 
*These  men  will  remember 
that  when  they  took  this  hill 
they  found  that  the  fortifica- 
tions beneath  the  trees  were 
partly  made  from  the  founda- 
tions of  an  adobe  house.  The 
red  tiles  from  its  roof  still  lit- 
ter the  ground.  These  tiles 
and  the  names  cut  in  the  bark 
of  the  trees  determine  absolutely  the  site  of 
one-half  of  the  camp,  but  the  other  half, 
where  stood  Tiffany's  quick-firing  gun  and 
Parker's  Gatling,  has  been  almost  obliter- 
ated. The  tree  under  which  Colonel  Roose- 
velt pitched  his  tent  I  could  not  discover,  and 
the  trenches  in  which  he  used  to  sit  with  his 
officers  and  with  the  officers  from  the  regi- 

*  Some  of  the  names  and  initials  on  the  trees  are  as  fol- 
lows: J.  P.  Allen;  Lynch;  Luke  Steed;  Happy  Mack, 
Rough  Riders;  Russell;  Ward;  E.  M.  Lewis,  C,  9th  Cav.; 
Alex;  E.  K.  T. ;  J.  P.  E.  ;  W.  N.  D. ;  R.  D.  R. ;  L  W.  S., 
5th  U.  S.;   J.  M.  B.;   J.  M.  T.,  C,  9th. 
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The  Treaty  Tree,  where  the  surrender  was  made. 
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San  Juan  Block-House  as  it  was  and  as  it  has  been 

repaired. 

Carlos  Portuondo,  the  caretaker,  and  his  goats. 


Monument  on  San  Juan  Hill,  to  the  left  of  the  Block- 
House,  erected  by  Americans. 

Now  cracked  in  many  places  and  disfigured  by  pencil  marks. 


ments  of  the  regular  army  are  now  levelled 
to  make  a  kitchen-garden.  Sometimes  the 
present  President  is  said  to  too  generously 
give  office  and  promotion  to  the  friends 
he  made  in  Cuba.  These  men  he  met  in 
the  trenches  were  then  not  necessarily  his 
friends.  To-day  they  are  not  necessarily 
his  friends.  They  are  the  men  the  free  life 
of  the  rifle-pits  enabled  him  to  know  and  to 
understand  as  the  settled  relations  of  home 
life  and  peace  would  never  have  permitted. 
x\t  that  time  none  of  them  guessed  that  the 
"amateur  colonel,"  to  whom  they  talked 
freely  as  to  a  comrade,  would  be  their  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. They  did  not  suspect 
that  he  would  become  even  the  next  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  certainly  not  that  in  a 
few  years  he  would  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  So  they  showed  themselves 
to  him  frankly,  unconsciously.  They  criti- 
cised, argued,  disagreed,  and  he  became 
familiar  with  the  views,  character,  and 
worth  of  each,  and  remembered.  The 
seeds  planted  in  those  half-obliterated 
trenches  have  borne  greater  results  than 
ever  will  the  kitchen-garden.  The  kitchen- 
garden  is  immediately  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  and  near  it  a  Cuban  farmer  has  built 
a  shack  of  mud  and  twigs  and  cultivated 
several  acres  of  land.  On  Kettle  Hill 
there  are  three  more  such  shacks,  and  over 
all  the  hills  the  new  tenants  have  strung 
stout  barbed-wire  fences  and  made  new 
trails  and  reared  wooden  gateways.  It  was 
curious  to  find  how  greatly  these  modern 
improvements  confused  one's  recollection 
of  the  landscape,  and  it  was  interesting, 
also,  to  find  how  the  presence  on  the  hills 
of  12,000  men  and  the  excitement  of  the 
time  magnified  distances  and  disarranged 
the  landscape. 

During  the  fight  I  walked  along  a  por- 
tion of  the  Santiago  road,  and  for  seven 
years  I  always  have  thought  of  that  walk  as 
extending  over  immense  distances.  It 
started  from  the  top  of  San  Juan  Hill  beside 
the  Block-House,  where  I  had  climbed  to 
watch  our  artillery  in  action.  A  mistake 
had  sent  it  there,  and  it  remained  exposed 
on  the  crest  only  about  three  minutes.  Dur- 
ing that  brief  moment  the  black  powder  it 
burned  drew  upon  it  the  fire  of  every  rifle  in 
the  Spanish  line.  To  load  his  piece  each  of 
our  men  was  forced  to  crawl  to  it  on  his 
stomach,  rise  on  one  elbow  in  order  to  shove 
in  the  shell  and  lock  the  breech,  and  then> 
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still  flat  on  the  ground,  wriggle  below  the 
crest.  In  the  three  minutes  three  men 
were  wounded  and  two  killed ;  and  the  guns 
were  withdrawn.  I  also  withdrew.  I  with- 
drew first.  Indeed,  all  that  happened  after 
the  first  three  seconds  of 
those  three  minutes  is  hear- 
say, for  I  was  in  the  Santiago 
road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
retreating  briskly.  This  road 
also  was  under  a  cross-fire, 
which  made  it  stretch  in  either 
direction  to  an  interminable 
distance.  I  remember  a  Gov- 
ernment teamster  driving  a 
Studebaker  wagon  filled  with 
ammunition  coming  up  at  a 
gallop  out  of  this  intermina- 
ble distance  and  seeking 
shelter  against  the  base  of  the 
hill.  Seated  beside  him  was  a 
small  boy,  freckled  and  sun- 
burned, a  stowaway  from  one 


'^  I'd  hke  to  see  you  fire  it  once,"  he  said 
eagerly.  Borrowe,  delighted  at  the  chance 
to  exhibit  his  toy  to  a  professional  soldier, 
beamed  with  equal  eagerness. 

''Iniustamoment,sir,"hesaid;''thisshell 


Blindfolded  Spanish  prisoners  on  the  way  to  the  meeting-place  between  the 
lines  to  be  exchanged  for  Hobson  and  his  men. 


of  the  transports.  He  was 
grandly  happy  and  excited, 
and  his  only  fear  was  that  he 
was  not ''under  fire."  From 
our  coign  of  safety  with  our 
backs  to  the  hill,  the  teamster 
and  I  assured  him  that,  on 
that  point,  he  need  feel  no 
morbid  doubt.  But  until  a 
bullet  embedded  itself  in  the 
blue  board  of  the  wagon  he 
was  not  convinced.  Then 
with  his  jack-knife  he  dug  it 
out  and  shouted  with  pleas- 
ure. "I  guess  the  folks  will 
have  to  believe  I  was  in  a  bat- 
tle now,"  he  said.  That  coign 
of  safety  ceasing  to  be  a  coign 
of  safety  caused  us  to  move  on 
in  search  of  another,  and  I 
came  upon  Sergeant  Borrowe 
blocking  the  road  with  his 
dynamite  gun.  He  and  his 
brother  and  three  regulars 
wTre  busily  correcting  a  hitch 
in  its  mechanism.  An  officer 
carrying  an  order  along  the  line  halted  his 
sweating  horse  and  gazed  at  the  strange  gun 
with  professional  knowledge. 

"That  must  be  the  dynamite  gun  I  have 
heard  so  much  about,"  he  shouted.  Bor- 
rowe saluted  and  shouted  assent.  The  of- 
ficer, greatly  interested,  forgot  his  errand. 


Same  spot  as  it  appears  to-day. 
It  was  here  Hobson  entered  the  American  lines. 

seemstohave  jammed  a  bit."  The  officer,  for 
the  first  time  seeing  the  shell  stuck  in  the 
breech,  hurriedly  gathered  up  his  reins.  He 
seemed  to  be  losing  interest.  With  elaborate 
carelessness  I  began  to  edge  off  down  the  road . 
"Wait,"  Borrowe  begged;  "we'll  have  it 
out  in  a  minute." 


The  trenches  of  the  Rough  Riders  on  San  Juan  Hill. 

Sergeant  Tiffany's  Colt  gun  may  be  seen,  to  the  left,  under  the  Rough  Riders'  flag.     The  flag  on  the  right  belongs  to  the  Tenth 
Colored  Regulars.    The  Spanish  Block-House  seen  above  the  trench  was  only  three  hundred  yards  distant. 


Suddenly  I  heard  the  officer'svoice  raised 
wildly. 

"What — what,"  he  gasped,  ''is  that  man 
doing  with  that  axe  ?  " 
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"He's  helping  me  to  get  out  this  shell," 
said  Borrowe. 

"Good  God!"  said  the  officer.  Then 
he  remembered  his  errand. 

Until  last  year,  when  I  again  met  young 
Borrowe  gayly  disporting  himself  at  a  lawn- 
tennis  tournament  at  Mattapoisett,  I  did 
not  know  whether  his  brother's  method  of 
removing  dynamite  with  an  axe  had  been 
entirely  successful.  He  said  it  worked  all 
right. 

At  the  turn  of  the  road  I  found  Col. 
Leonard  Wood  and  a  group  of  Rough 
Riders,  who  were  busily  intrenching.  At 
the  same  moment  Stephen  Crane  came  up 
with  "Jimmy"  Hare,  the  man  who  has 
made  the  Russian-Japanese  War  famous. 
Crane  walked  to  the  crest  and  stood  there 
as  sharply  outlined  as  a  semaphore,  observ- 
ing the  enemy's  lines,  and  instantly  bring- 
ing upon  himself  and  us  the  fire  of  many 
Mausers.  With  everyone  else.  Wood  was 
crouched  below  the  crest  and  shouted  to 
Crane  to  lie  down.  Crane,  still  standing, 
as  though  to  get  out  of  ear-shot,  moved 
away,  and  Wood  again  ordered  him  to  lie 
down.  "You're  drawing  the  fire  on  these 
men,"  Wood  commanded.  Although  the 
heat — it  was  the  ist  of  July  in  the  tropics — 
was  terrific,  Crane  wore  a  long  India-rub- 
ber rain-coat  and  was  smoking  a  pipe.  He 
appeared  as  cool  as  though  he  were  looking 
down  from  a  box  at  a  theatre.     I  knew  that 


The  kitchen-garden  which  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  Rough  Riders'  camp  and  has  obHterated  the  trenches  shown  in 

the  photograph  on  opposite  page. 


to  Crane,  anything  that  savored  of  a  pose 
was  hateful,  so,  as  I  did  not  want  to  see  him 
killed,  I  called, ''  You're  not  impressing  any 
one  by  doing  that,  Crane."  As  I  hoped  he 
would,  he  instantly  dropped  to  his  knees. 
When  he  crawled  over  to  where  we  lay,  I 
explained,  "I  knew  that  would  fetch  you," 
and  he  grinned,  and  said,  "Oh,  was  that  it?" 

Acaptainof  the  cavalry  came  up  to  Wood 
and  asked  permission  to  withdraw  his  troop 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  a  trench  forty  feet 
below  the  one  they  were  in.  "They  can't 
possibly  live  where  they  are  now,"  he  ex- 
plained, "and  they're  doing  no  good  there, 
for  they  can't  raise  their  heads  to  fire.  In 
that  lower  trench  they  would  be  out  of  range 
themselves  and  would  be  able  to  fire  back." 

"Yes,"  said  Wood,  "but  all  the  other 
men  in  the  first  trench  would  see  them  with- 
draw, and  the  moral  effect  would  be  bad. 
They  needn't  attempt  to  return  the  enemy's 
fi^e,  but  they  must  not  retreat." 

The  officer  looked  as  though  he  would 
like  to  argue.  He  was  a  West  Point  grad- 
uate and  a  full-fledged  captain  in  the  regu- 
lar army.  To  him.  Wood,  in  spite  of  his 
volunteer  rank  of  colonel,  which  that  day, 
owing  to  the  illness  of  General  Young,  had 
placed  him  in  command  of  a  brigade,  was 
still  a  doctor.  But  discipline  was  strong  in 
him,  and  though  he  looked  many  things,  he 
rose  from  his  knees  and  grimly  saluted. 
But  at  that  moment,  without  waiting  for  the 


permission  of  anyone,  the  men  leaped  out 
of  the  trench  and  ran.  It  looked  as  though 
they  were  going  to  run  all  the  way  to  the 
sea,  and  the  sight  was  sickening.     But  they 
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Rough  Riders  in  the  trenches. 


had  no  intention  of  running  to  the  sea. 
They  ran  only  to  the  trench  forty  feet  far- 
ther down  and  jumped  into  it,  and  instantly 
turning,  began  pumping  lead  at  the  enemy. 
Since  five  that  morning  Wood  had  been  run- 
ning about  on  his  feet,  his  clothes  stuck  to 
him  with  sweat  and  the  mud  and  water  of 
forded  streams,  and  as  he  rose  he  limped 
sHghtly.  "  My,  but  I'm  tired  I"  he  said,  in 
a  tone  of  the  most  acute  surprise,  and  as 
though  that  fact  was  the  only  one  that  was 
weighing  on  his  mind.  He  limped  over  to 
the  trench  in  which  the  men  were  now  bus- 
ily firing  off  their  rifles  and  waved  a  riding- 
crop  he  carried  at  the  trench  they  had  aban- 
doned. He  was  standing  as  Crane  had 
been  standing,  in  silhouette  against  the  sky- 
line. "Come  back,  boys,"  we  heard  him 
shouting.  "The  other  men  can't  withdraw, 
and  so  you  mustn't.  It  looks  bad.  Come 
on,  get  out  of  that!"  What  made  it  more 
amusing  was  that,  although  Wood  had,  like 
everyone  else,  discarded  his  coat  and  wore  a 
strange  uniform  of  gray  shirt,  white  riding- 
breeches,  and  a  cow-boy  Stetson,  with  no 
insignia  of  rank,  not  even  straps  pinned  to 
his  shirt,  still  the  men  instantly  accepted  his 
authority.  They  looked  at  him  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill  waving  his  stick  persuasively  at 
the  grave-like  trench  at  his  feet,  and  then 
with  a  shout  scampered  back  to  it. 

After  that,  as  I  had  a  bad  attack  of  sci- 
atica and  no  place  to  sleep  and  nothing  to 
eat,  I  accepted  Crane's  offer  of  a  blanket 
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and  coffee  at  his  bivouac  near  El  Poso.  On 
account  of  the  sciatica  I  was  not  able  to 
walk  fast,  and,  although  for  over  a  mile  of 
the  way  the  trail  was  under  fire.  Crane  and 
Hare  each  insisted  on  giving  me  an  arm, 
and  kept  step  with  my  stumblings.  When- 
ever I  protested  and  refused  their  sacrifice 
and  pointed  out  the  risk  they  were  taking 
they  smiled  as  at  the  ravings  of  a  naughty 
child,  and  when  I  lay  down  in  the  road  and 
refused  to  budge  unless  they  left  me.  Crane 
called  the  attention  of  Hare  to  the  effect  of 
the  setting  sun  behind  the  palm-trees.  All 
these  little  things  that  one  remembers  to  the 
reader  seem  very  little  indeed,  but  they  were 
very  vivid  at  the  moment,  and  for  seven 
years  I  have  always  thought  of  them  as 
having  stretched  over  a  long  extent  of  time 
and  territory.  Before  I  revisited  San  Juan 
I  would  have  said  that  the  distance  along 
the  road  from  the  point  where  I  left  the  ar- 
tillery to  where  I  joined  Wood  was  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  When  I  paced  it  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  found  the  distance  was  about 
seventy-five  yards.  I  do  not  urge  my  stu- 
pidity or  my  extreme  terror  as  a  proof  that 
others  would  be  as  greatly  confused,  but,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  stupid  ones,  it  seems 
a  pity  that  the  landmarks  of  San  Juan 
should  not  be  rescued  from  the  jungle,  and 
a  few  sign-posts  placed  upon  the  hills.  It  is 
true  that  the  great  battles  of  the  Civil  War 
and  those  of  the  present  one  in  Manchuria, 
where  the  men  killed  and  wounded  in  a  day 


The  same  spot  as  it  appears  to-day. 
The  figure  in  the  picture  is  standing  in  what  remains  of  the  trench. 


outnumber  all  those  who  fought  on  both 
sides  at  San  Juan,  make  that  battle  read 
like  a  skirmish.  But  the  Spanish  War  had 
its  results.  At  least  it  made  Cuba  into  a 
republic,  and  so  enriched  or  burdened  us 
with  colonies  that  our  repubhc  changed  into 
something  like  an  empire.  But  I  do  not 
urge  that.  It  will  never  be  because  San 
Juan  changed  our  foreign  policy  that  peo- 
ple will  visit  the  spot,  and  will  send  from  it 
picture  postal  cards.  The  human  interest 
alone  will  keep  San  Juan  alive.  The  men 
who  fought  there  came  from  every  State  in 
our  country  and  from  every  class  of  our 
social  life.  We  sent  there  the  best  of  our 
regular  army,  and  wuth  them,  cow-boys, 
clerks,  bricklayers,  football  players,  three 
future  commanders  of  the  greater  army  that 
followed  that  war,  the  future  Governor  of 
Cuba,  future  commanders  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  commander  of  our  forces  in 
China,  a  future  President  of  the  United 
States.  And,  whether  these  men  when 
they  returned  to  their  homes  again  became 
clerks  and  millionaires  and  dentists,  or  rose 
to  be  presidents  and  mounted  policemen, 
they  all  remember  very  kindly  the  days  they 
lay  huddled  together  in  the  trenches  on  that 
hot  and  glaring  sky-line.  And  there  must 
be  many  more  besides  who  hold  the  place 
in  memory.  There  are  few  in  the  United 
States  so  poor  in  relatives  and  friends  who 
did  not  in  his  or  her  heart  send  a  substitute 
to  Cuba.     For  these  it  seems  as  though  San 


Juan  might  be  better  preserved,  not  as  it  is, 
for  already  its  aspect  is  too  far  changed  to 
wish  for  that,  but  as  it  was.  The  efforts  al- 
ready made  to  keep  the  place  in  memory 
and  to  honor  the  Americans  who  died  there 
are  the  public  park  which  I  have  mentioned, 
the  already  crumbling  monument  on  San 
Juan,  and  one  other  monument  at  Guasi- 
mas  to  the  regulars  and  Rough  Riders  who 
were  killed  there.  To  these  monuments 
the  Society  of  Santiago  now  intends  to  add 
four  more,  which  will  mark  the  landing- 
place  of  the  army  at  Daquairi  and  the  fights 
at  Guasimas,  El  Caney,  and  San  Juan  Hill. 
The  society  appointed  Gen.  S.  B.  M. 
Young  and  Col.  Webb  Hayes  a  committee 
to  visit  Cuba  and  select  proper  sites  for  the 
monuments.  This  they  have  done,  and 
President  Palma,  in  behalf  of  Cuba,  has 
promised  to  present  the  cannons  which  are 
to  mark  these  sites.  This  is  an  excellent 
idea,  and  one  which  in  the  hands  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Santiago,  which  is  composed  of  the 
officers  and  men  who  caused  the  surrender 
of  that  city,  will  be  carried  to  success. 

But  I  believe  even  more  than  this  might 
be  done  to  preserve  to  the  place  its  proper 
values.  These  values  are  sentimental,  his- 
torical, and  possibly  to  the  mihtary  student, 
educational.  If  to-day  there  were  erected  at 
Daiquairi,  Siboney,  Guasimas,  El  Pozo,  El 
Caney,  and  on  and  about  San  Juan  a  dozen 
iron  or  bronze  tablets  that  would  tell  from 
where   certain  regiments  advanced,  what 
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posts  they  held,  how  many  or  how  few  were  charming  old  person,  and  so  is  his  aged 
the  men  who  held  those  positions,  how  near  wife.  Their  chief  concern  in  life,  when  I 
they  were  to  the  trenches  of  the  enemy,  and  saw  them,  was  to  sell  me  a  pair  of  breeches 
by  whom  these  men  were  commanded,  I  am  made  of  palm-fibre  which  Carlos  had  worn 
sure  the  place  would  reconstruct  itself  and  throughout  the  entire  ten  years  of  battle, 
would  breathe  with  interest,  not  only  for  the  The  vicissitudes  of  those  trousers  he  re- 
returning  volunteer,   but   for  any  casual  cited  to  me  in  great  detail,  and  he  very 


tourist.  As  it  is,  the 
history  of  the  fight 
and  the  reputation 
of  the  men  who 
fought  is  now  at  the 
mercy  of  the  care- 
taker of  the  park 
and  the  Cuban 
*' guides"  from  the 
hotel.  The  care- 
taker speaks  only 
Spanish,  and,  con- 
sidering the  amount 
of  misinformation 
the  guides  dissem- 
inate, it  is  a  pity 
when  they  are  talk- 
ing to  Americans, 
they  are  not  forced 
to  use  the  same  lan- 
guage. To-day,  Carlos  Portuondo  is  the 
official  guardian  of  San  Juan  Hill.  He  is  an 
aged  Cuban,  and  he  fought  through  the 
Ten  Years'  War,  but  during  the  last  insur- 


One  of  the  sugar-kettles  on    Little  San  Juan  Hill  which 
Colonel  Roosevelt  rechristened  Kettle  Hill. 


properly  regarded 
them  as  of  historic 
value.  But  of  what 
happened  at  San 
Juan  he  knew  noth- 
ing, and  when  I 
asked  him  why  he 
held  his  present  post 
and  occupied  the 
Block-House,  he 
said,  "To  keep  the 
cows  out  of  the 
park."  When  I 
asked  him  where 
the  Americans  had 
camped,  he  pointed 
carefully  from  the 
back  door  of  the 
Block-House  to  the 
foot  of  his  kitchen- 
garden.  I  assured  him  that  under  no  stress 
of  terror  could  the  entire  American  army 
have  been  forced  into  his  back  yard,  and 
showed  him  where  it  hadstretched  along  the 


rection  and  the  Spanish- American  War  he  ridge  of  hills  for  five  miles.  He  politely  but 
not  only  was  not  near  San  Juan,  but  was  unmistakably  showed  that  he  thought  I  was 
not  even  on  the  Island  of  Cuba.     He  is  a    a  Har.    From  the  Venus  Hotel  there  are  two 
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guides,  old  Casanova  and  Jean  Casanova, 
his  languid  and  good-natured  son,  a  youth  of 
sixteen  years.  Old  Casanova,  like  most  Cu- 
bans, is  not  inclined  to  give  much  credit  for 
what  they  did  in  Cuba  to  the  Americans. 
After  all,  he  says,  they  came  only  just  as 
the  Cubans  themselves  were  about  to  con- 
quer the  Spaniards,  and  by  a  lucky  chance 
received  the  surrender  and  then  claimed 
all  the  credit.  As  other  Cubans  told  me, 
"Had  the  Americans  left  us  alone  a  few 
weeks  longer,  we  would  have  ended  the 
war."  How  they  were  to  have  taken  Ha- 
vana, and  sunk  Cervera's  fleet,  and  why 
they  were  not  among  those  present  when 
our  men  charged  San  Juan,  I  did  not  in- 
quire. Old  Casanova,  again  like  other 
Cubans,  ranks  the  fighting  qualities  of  the 
Spaniard  much  higher  than  those  of  the 
American.  This  is  only  human.  It  must 
be  annoying  to  a  Cuban  to  remember  that 
after  he  had  for  three  years  fought  the  Span- 
iard, the  Yankee  in  eight  weeks  received 
his  surrender  and  began  to  ship  him  home. 
The  way  Casanova  describes  the  fight  at  El 
Caney  is  as  follows: 

"The  Americans  thought  they  could  cap- 
ture El  Caney  in  one  day,  but  the  brave 
General  Toral  fought  so  good  that  it  was 
six  days  before  the  Americans  could  make 
the  Spaniards  surrender."  The  statement 
is  correct  except  as  regards  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  fight  lasted.  The 
Americans  did  make  the  mistake  of  think- 


ing they  could  eat  up  El  Caney  in  an 
hour  and  then  march  through  it  to  San 
Juan.  Owing  to  the  splendid  courage  of 
Toral  and  his  few  troops  our  soldiers, 
under  two  of  our  best  generals,  were  held 
in  check  from  seven  in  the  morning  until 
two  in  the  afternoon.  But  the  difference 
between  seven  hours  of  one  day  and  six 
days  is  considerable.  Still,  at  present  at 
San  Juan  that  is  the  sort  of  information 
upon  which  the  patriotic  and  puzzled 
American  tourist  is  fed. 

Young  Casanova,  the  only  other  author- 
ity in  Santiago,  is  not  so  sure  of  his  facts  as 
is  his  father,  and  is  willing  to  learn.  He 
went  with  me  to  hold  my  pony  while  I  took 
the  photographs  that  accompany  this  arti- 
cle, and  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  his 
accounts  of  the  battle.  Finally  he  made  a 
statement  that  was  correct.  "How  did 
you  happen  to  get  that  right?"  I  asked. 

"Yesterday,"  he  said,  "I  guided  Colonel 
Hayes  here,  and  while  I  guided  him  he  ex- 
plained it  to  me." 

And  so  the  lack  of  knowledge  and  jeal- 
ousy of  those  who  are  supposed  to  cherish  it, 
with  the  help  of  the  tropical  undergrowth, 
are  surely  destroying  the  identity  of  San 
Juan  Hill.  It  is  a  pity.  The  place  where 
so  many  of  our  men  fought  and  fell,  and  still 
lie,  should  not  disappear,  or,  if  it  must,  it 
seems  as  though  it  deserved  a  more  honor- 
able interment  than  Cuban  pig-pens  and 
kitchen-gardens. 
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IT  was  the  visiting  superintendent  who 
instituted  the  melancholy  innovation. 
Harrington  suspected  his  unreliable 
character  the  moment  he  opened  the  door. 
He  did  not  like  the 
way  the  superintendent 
took  his  hat  off.  There 
was  something  inexpli- 
cably irritating  in  the 
way  he  parted  the  tails 
of  his ''Prince  Albert" 
and  let  himself  down 
upon  a  chair.  Har- 
rington found  himself 
unconsciously  adding 
the  superintendent's 
features  to  a  series  of 
asses'  ears  he  had 
scrawled  across  his 
composition  book. 
Visiting  superintend- 
ents were  connected  in 
his  mind  with  cata- 
clysms— arithmetic  ex- 
aminations or  class 
punishments  for  some- 
thing the  class  had  for- 
gotten it  had  done  — 
and  he  watched  warily. 
But  this  visitor  only 
hitched  his  chair 
around  with  his  back 
to  the  class,  and  let  the 
pretty  vice-principal,  who  was  also  the 
teacher,  talk  to  him. 

This  seemed  innocent  enough.  Suspicion 
began  to  be  soothed  to  sleep.  The  class 
was  happily  employed  on  its  own  illicit 
affairs.  Just  in  front  of  Harrington, Teddy 
Cavannagh  was  cracking  pine-nuts  by  his 
own  patent  method.  Harrington  envied 
him  the  idea.  Teddy  lifted  the  lid  of  his 
desk  a  little,  ranged  a  row  of  pine-nuts  on  the 
rim  of  the  desk  beneath,  and  then  thought- 
fully and  heavily  rested  his  elbows  on  the 
desk  top,  as  if  in  an  ecstasy  of  study.  Si- 
multaneously the  shells  went  off  like  small 
artillery,  and  less  ingenious  harborers  of 
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and  let  himself  down  upon  a  chair. 


pine-nuts  were  frequently  brought  to  book. 
Harrington,  with  his  feet  close-twined 
around  the  desk-irons,  his  chin  almost 
touching  the  desk,  was  finishing  the  super- 
intendent with  hoofs 
and  a  tail  when  the 
sound  of  his  own  name 
in  the  high  pipe  of  the 
pretty  vice-principal 
pierced  his  dream.  He 
came  to  with  a  start, 
but  she  was  not  ad- 
dressing him ;  only  her 
voice,  so  in  the  habit  of 
being  lifted  to  pene- 
trate, was  penetrating 
even  when  she  lowered 
it.  It  was  to  the  super- 
intendent  she  had 
spoken.  Harrington 
sat  up.  The  principal 
was  punctuating  em- 
phatic remarks  by  nods 
of  her  head  and  dabs  of 
her  pencil.  Harrington 
knew  the  subject  of 
conversation  to  be 
himself.  He  wondered 
which  one  of  his  recent 
escapades  the  principal 
had  pitched  upon;  and 
with  a  shiver  of  excited 


apprehension  he  hoped 
they  would  devise  a  penalty  sufhciently  aw- 
ful to  be  worthy  of  it.  Then  the  vice- 
principal  pounded  the  bell. 

''Now,  children,"  she  said,  and  smiled 
and  fluttered  at  the  class.  The  superin- 
tendent hitched  his  chair  around  and  rose 
carefully,  as  if  he  had  apprehensions  of 
cracking  himself.  He  said  that  he  and 
Miss  Smith  agreed  that  it  was  better  to  en- 
courage obedience  than  to  point  the  finger 
at  wrong-doing.  He  was,  he  said,  about  to 
add  a  pleasant  little  incentive  to  the  class's 
endeavor  for  good  deportment. 

The  class  yawned,  and  wondered  if  this 
were  a  new  way  of  introducing  them  to  an 
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examination;  and  Harrington,  who  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ''incentive,"  hoped 
it  was  a  half-hoHday. 

The  superintendent  caressed  his  chin  and 
explained  that  he  meant  a  ticket  for  good 
deportment — a  good-ticket — to  be  presented 
on  the  last  day  of  each  month  to  the  best 
boy  in  the  class,  and  he  felt  sure  such  a  well- 
considered  step  would  have  an  effect  ap- 
proximate to  what  was  desired. 

The  class  were  dazed.  The  sequence  of 
the  superintendent's  ideas  bewildered  them. 
They  couldn't — not  even  Harrington — see 
the  connection  between  their  recent  be- 
havior and  a  good-ticket.  They  filed  out  to 
recess,  a  singularly  unresponsive  aggrega- 
tion with  seeds  of  ferment  in  their  souls. 
They  were  outraged  by  this  senseless  sup- 
position that  any  one  of  them  was  urgently 
in  need  of  a  good-ticket.  What  had  they 
done  to  deserve  such  a  thing  ?  They  were 
a  moderately  "bad"  class.  It  was  an 
arbitrary  act !  For  the  first  time  a  poignant 
regret  arose  that  the  class  did  not  include 
girls.  They  could  have  been  depended 
upon  to  take  it. 

In  the  yard  a  group  gathered,  and  the 
general  attitude  was  that  each  individual  in 
the  following  month  was  going  to  be  so 
surpassingly  wicked  as  to  triumphantly 
avoid  the  ignominy  of  the  good-ticket.  It 
took  a  logician  like  Harring- 
ton to  point  out  that,  since 
there  was  to  be  a  good- 
ticket,  somebody  would 
have  to  get  it.  No  matter 
how  bad  they  were,  some- 
one would  be  least  worst. 
The  way  to  arrange  it,  he 
explained,  was  to  pick  out 
one  person  to  be  awfully 
good.  As  the  group  appar- 
ently included  everyone  in 
the  class,  this  remark  was 
felt  to  be  personal.  Har- 
rington saw  the  eye  of 
Teddy  Cavannagh  coldly 
fixed  upon  him.  Teddy 
was  notoriously  a  fighter. 
He  was  Harrington's  one 
rival. 

"Who  was  you  mean- 
ing?" said  Teddy,  puffing 
out  his  chest. 

Harrington  did  not 
trouble  to  reply.  He  merely 


glanced  over  his  shoulder.  Every  neck 
craned  in  the  direction  his  eyes  had  taken. 
Harrington  had  remembered  what  the  rest 
had  forgotten.  There  was  a  member  of  the 
class  the  group  did  not  include.  At  the  mo- 
ment he  was  engaged  in  saying  good  after- 
noon to  the  pretty  principal.  It  was  not 
astonishing  that  they  had  forgotten  Sammy. 
He  was  a  negative  person,  the  only  salient 
point  in  his  character  being  a  ridiculous  de- 
sire to  do  as  he  was  told.  But  he  had  been 
known  to  bring  flowers  to  his  teacher,  and 
to  covet  high  marks  in  geography. 

Harrington  looked  at  Sammy.  The  class 
looked  at  Sammy;  and  then,  in  silent  wor- 
ship at  Harrington.  Very  little  explanation 
was  necessary,  only  Harrington  impressed 
it  solemnly  upon  their  minds  that  the  word 
"good-ticket"  was  not  to  be  spoken  to 
Sammy.  The  sentiment  was  unanimous 
that  it 'would  not  encourage  Sammy  along 
his  road  of  virtue,  for  though  he  possessed 
germs  of  moraHty  he  was  no  fanatic. 

Never  was  a  neophyte  guarded  and 
guided  with  such  unremitting  solicitude  as 
this  unconscious  aspirant  for  moral  honors. 
From  the  moment  they  saw  that  oblong, 
pink  abomination,  covered  with  scrawls 
and  flourishes,  with  "Reward  of  Merit" 
glaring  in  the  midst,  they  knew,  each  boy, 
that  who  carried  it  home  in  his  hand  on  the 
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last  Friday  would  never  hold  up  his  head 
again.  In  class  he  would  be  introduced  to 
the  superintendent  as  the  boy  who  got  the 
*' good-ticket."  In  the  yard  he  would  be 
followed  and  ragged  by  his  whilom  chums. 
His  cast  would  be  lost!  Sammy  was  the 
one  frail  bulwark  between  them  and  social 
ruin.  They  cherished  him.  Snares  that 
might  lead  his  wavering  steps  astray  were 
sedulously  removed.  There  was  nothing 
they  would  not  do  for  Sammy!  They  did 
his  examples  for  him.     They  prompted  him 


passed  over  with  the  disparaging  reflection 
that  what  Sammy  did  didn't  much  matter. 
Primarily  she  had  inaugurated  the  good- 
ticket  for  the  benefit  of  Harrington,  whose 
sahent  mascuhne  depravity  had  roused  her 
missionary  spirit.  She  felt,  with  proper 
feminine  logic,  that  a  boy  whose  lashes 
turned  up  at  the  tip  could  not  be  entirely 
bad  at  heart;  but  his  conduct  subsequent  to 
the  inauguration  of  the  good-ticket  puzzled 
her. 

Harrington,  unconscious  of  this  aspect  of 
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in  class.  They  purloined  delicacies  for  his 
luncheon.  If  he  wanted  anything  they 
rushed  to  get  it.  They  answered  him  kind- 
ly when  he  desired  to  quarrel,  and  when, 
complaisant  from  much  pampering,  he  be- 
came unendurable,  they  remembered  the 
good-ticket  and  refrained  from  punching 
him. 

While  they  enmeshed  Sammy  in  the  toils 
of  propriety,  they  rose  so  superior  to  their 
ordinary  ''badness"  that  the  pretty  prin- 
cipal wrinkled  her  forehead  in  despair  over 
the  extraordinary  problem  education  pre- 
sented.    The    goodness    of    Sammy    she 


the  case,  was  elate  with  the  success  of  his 
diplomacy,and  perhaps  a  little  unnecessarily 
puffed  up  about  it.  Pronounced  characters 
like  Teddy  Cavannagh  resented  this  at- 
titude, which  made  nothing  of  the  part  the 
class  had  played  and  absurdly  exalted  the 
brain  and  "badness "of  Harrington  Symms. 
Thus  matters  stood  when  a  mild  attack  of 
measles  removed  Harrington's  hand  from 
the  helm  of  affairs,  and  the  class  immedi- 
ately perceived  how  much  of  its  inspiration 
had  been  Harrington.  They  had  been  so 
uproariously  wicked  those  first  two  weeks 
that  they  had  exhausted  their  own  invention 
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and,  deprived  of  Harrington's  imagination 
to  draw  upon,  were  somewhat  at  a  loss. 
Also  Sammy,  peevish  from  much  petting, 
involved  himself  in  an  altercation  with  a 
smaller  boy,  whom  he  kicked,  and  was  sub- 
sequently kept  after  school  by  a  righteous- 
ly disgusted  teacher.  At  this  panic  fell 
upon  the  class.  They  lost  sight  of  the  good 
of  the  whole,  and  instead  of  rallying  to  the 
restoration  of  Sammy's  integrity,  each  for 
himself  became  promptly  as  insubordinate 
as  his  ingenuity  permitted.  They  were 
determined  that  Harrington  should  not  find 
them  wanting.  They  prepared  an  ovation 
to  welcome  his  return.  They  awaited  him 
at  the  school-gate,  half  a  dozen  of  the  favored 
of  his  associates,  as  he  came  up  the  street 
that  Monday  morning.  They  hailed  him 
from  afar. 

''Ha-a-aryl" 

"Say,  Simmy!" 


They  surrounded  him,  and  he  looked  at 
them  a  trifle  remotely.  ''I've  been  awful 
sick! "  he  proclaimed  impressively. 

They  looked  so  humihated  at  their  own 
robustness  that  Harrington  unbent,  and  de- 
tailed the  thrilling  symptoms  of  his  disease. 
They  listened  with  a  vague  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment. "But  you're  all  right  now, 
ain't  you,  Simmy?"  Christy  Quinn  want- 
ed to  know.     Harrington  looked  dubious. 

"'Cause  there's  something "     Christy 

hesitated.  Cold  fear  flowed  over  Harring- 
ton.    Had  anything  happened  to  Sammy  ? 

"  'Cause  we  thought  we'd  all  make  a  sneak 
on  old  Cullom's  pears  this  afternoon,"  said 
Christy  with  an  effort  at  off-handedness.  It 
fell  flat  under  Harrington's  cold  regard. 
"  Don't  yer  think  it  would  be  fun  ?  "  Christy 
faltered. 

"I  guess  it  would  be  all  right  for  ;yow," 
said  Harrington  condescendingly.       "My 
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knees  are  awful  wobbly  yet.  I  guess  you 
don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  sick."  He 
swaggered  away  across  the  yard  with  the 
pleasing  sense  of  being  interesting  and  mis- 
understood. The  pear  proposition  seemed 
frivolous  to  him.  When  the  assailants  of 
'^  old  Cullom's  "  orchard  were  led  around  by 
the  ear  that  afternoon  by  the  outraged 
owner  of  the  fruit  and  presented  to  an 
equally  outraged  teacher,  Har- 
rington consoled  them  by  as- 
suring them  that,  had  he  been 
with  them,  they  would  not  have 
been  caught,  a  statement  the 
more  enraging  from  its  verity. 
He  almost  wished  that  he  had 
gone  with  them  in  order  to 
show  them  how  clumsily  they 
had  managed  it;  but  measles 
had  left  langour  in  their  wake. 
He  was  not  well,  and  active 
worldly  evil  had,  for  the  mo- 
ment, lost  its  savor. 

It  was  pleasanter  to  sit 
apart  in  convalesence,  and, 
occasionally  reaching  a  meta- 
phorical finger  into  the  broth, 
by  a  well-planted  criticism  or 
disparagement,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  pears,  stir  his  faction  to 
boihng  pitch.  The  fact  that  the 
vice-principal  always  aimed 
her  punishment  at  the  result, 
and  never  perceived  the  cause, 
increased  his  scorn  for  her 
acuteness.  Indeed  she  rather 
singled  out  Harrington  for  small  attentions, 
which  he  graciously  tolerated  because  the 
vice-principal  seemed  the  only  person  who 
at  all  appreciated  how  extremely  ill  he  had 
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good-ticket  pass  into  Sammy's  keeping  put 
new  life  into  him.  He  even  flung  out  a 
little  jest  as  to  the  chance  of  Teddy  Cav- 
annagh  getting  it,  carefully  within  Teddy's 
hearing.  Teddy,  whose  temper  had  suffered 
severely  from  Harrington's  recent  behavior, 
received  the  suggestion  belhgerently. 

''Yer  think  yer  the  only  bad  'un,   do 
yer.?"  he  shouted,  and  squared  off  from 
Harrington  Symms. 

They  met.  They  clinched. 
There  was  a  tussle — a  thud.  A 
cloud  of  dust  arose.  A  crowd 
of  boys  closed  in.  Then  a  hor- 
rified voice  proceeded  from  the 
school-room  door. 

"Boys!"  The  bell  pealed 
under  an  emphatic  hand. 

Teddy  rebounded  like  a  rub- 
ber ball  from  his  prostrate  foe, 
and  slowly,  limb  by  hmb,  Har- 
rington picked  himself  out  of 
the  dust.  He  was  pale,  and 
very  shaky.  He  felt  the  vice- 
principal  brushing  the  dust 
from  his  clothes.  He  was  too 
dazed  with  rage  to  resent  it. 

"I  am  ashamed  of  you!" 
the  vice-principal  was  saying. 
"What  can  make  you  behave 
like  this!"  She  was  looking  at 
Teddy.  She  was  flushed.  Her 
voice  trembled. 

Harrington  slouched  into 
school  with  the  heart  of  a  ruf- 
fian under  his  tousled  jacket. 
The  day  was  warm.  The  recitation  droned. 
Harrington's  head  ached  monotonously 
where  the  school-yard  had  met  it.  He 
leaned  his  elbows  on  his  desk  and  stared  at 


been.     But  he  wished   her  perception  of    the  back  of  Teddy  Cavannagh's  head.     It 


good  and  evil  was  a  little  keener.  Though 
there  was  much  to  be  desired  in  Sammy's 
behavior,  there  was  so  much  more  in  every- 
one else's  that  Harrington  knew,  to  a  healthy 
eye,  the  proposition  was  a  clear  one.  But 
he  had  a  lurking  apprehension  that  such  a 
foggy  differentiation  as  the  vice-principal's 
might  become  confused  between  Sammy's 
worst  goodness  and  the  class's  worst  bad- 
ness.    And  not  one  boy  in  the  class  had 


had  an  exasperating  cock.  Harrington's 
fmgers  itched  to  aim  a  brick  at  it.  He  re- 
volved vague  schemes  of  revenge.  He 
watched  the  hands  of  the  clock.  As  they 
drew  near  the  hour  of  three  he  grew  restless, 
excited.  His  eyes  were  on  the  school-room 
door. 

At  fifteen  minutes  of  three  the  superin- 
tendent came  in.  The  class  straightened 
up  with  a  thrill,  and  each  glanced  appre- 


courage  to  tell  him  of  Sammy's  defalcation,  hensively  at  his  neighbor.  They  watched 
The  last  week  of  the  month  dragged  the  superintendent's  back  as  he  stood  listen- 
heavily.  On  the  final  afternoon  Harring-  ing  while  the  vice-principal  murmured  to 
ton  entered  the  school-yard  with  a  feeling  of  him  interminably,  and  suspense  tightened, 
immense  rehef.     The  idea  of  seeing  the  Just  as  it  seemed  to  reach  snapping-point 
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in  her  class,  there  should  be  no  emu- 
lation of  good  and  obedient  behavior. 
However,  there  was,  Miss  Smith  told 
him,  one  exception  to  this  rule.  He 
regarded  the  class  impressively.  Har- 
rington glanced  triumphantly  in  the 
direction  of  Sammy.  This  boy,  con- 
tinued the  superintendent,  had  not  at 
once  showed  a  spirit  of  reform,  but 
by  degrees  he  had  seemed  to  strug- 
gle away  from  the  bad  influences  of 
his  companions,  and  though  his  de- 
portment had  been  far  from  exem- 
plary, Miss  Smith  was  convinced  he 
had  tried  very,  very  hard,  indeed. 
Miss  Smith  beamed,  and  Harrington 
grunted  with  disgust.  He  longed  to 
tell  Miss  Smith  that  the  only  person 
who  had  tried  ''very,  very  hard" 
in  Sammy's  case  was  Harrington 
Symms. 

''I  am  sure,"  said  the  superintend- 
.  ent,  nipping  the  good-ticket  between 
his  fat  thumb  and  forefinger,  "that 
it  will  be  a  pleasant  surprise  to  you  all 
the  vice-principal  turned,  and  patted  the  to  see  the  boy  whose  name  I  am  about  to 
bell.  "Now,  children,"  she  said.  She  call  receive  this  little  reward  of  merit.  Har- 
was  trying  hard  to  look  austere,  but  anoth-  rington  Symms!"  said  the  superintendent, 
er  expression 
would  struggle 
through. 

The  super- 
intendent a  t  - 
tuned  his  feat- 
ures to  severity 
and  began  to 
talk.  He  said 
that  Miss  Smith 
had  informed 
him  that  she 
had  been  very 
much  surprised 
and  grieved  to 
see  that  no  im- 
provement i  n 
the  deportment 
of  the  class  fol- 
lowed the  an- 
nouncement of 
thegood-ticket; 
if  anything,  it 
had  been  more 
insubordinate 
than  usual.  She 
was  deeply  dis- 
appointed that, 
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The  class  sat  astounded,  appalled. 

*'  Harrington  Symms  ?  "  said  the  superin- 
tendent, impatiently  tapping  a  desk  with 
his  forefinger   and  blinking  at  large  upon 
the   class.     "If 
there  is  a  boy  of 
that  name  present 
let  him  come  up 
and  receive  this 
ticket." 

''Yes,  Harring- 
ton," said  the  pret- 
ty principal  en- 
couragingly, "it  is 
really  yours." 

Then  Harring- 
ton went  from 
white  to  pale  pur- 
ple. He  rose  slow- 
ly. Slowly,  in  a 
deadly  breath- 
holding  silence,  he 
clattered  down  the 
aisle.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the 
second  button  of 
the  superintend- 
ent's waistcoat. 
He  breathed  audi- 
bly through  h  i  s 
short  nose.  He 
heard  the  sound  of  the  pretty  principal's 
voice,  but  did  not  know  what  she  said.  He 
looked  down  and  saw  the  good-ticket.  It 
was  in  his  hand.  He  held  it — he,  Harring- 
ton! Something  large  and  hot  seemed  to 
swell  inside  his  head.  Things  and  sounds 
drew  a  long  way  off.  Vaguely  he  heard  the 
sharp  "ping"  of  the  bell;  then  endless  shuf- 
fling of  feet ;  then  a  snicker.  It  brought  him 
back  to  himself.  He  wheeled.  He  saw 
Teddy.  The  class  was  filing  out.  The  tail 
of  the  line  was  passing  him,  and,  walking 
dizzily,  Harrington  trod  on  its  heels. 

Through  the  outer  door  he  could  see 
them,  his  friends,  hanging  in  irregular  ranks 
on  either  side  the  steps,  and  the  expressions 
of  their  successive  faces  became  in  his 
vision  one  long  derisive  grin.  Then  from 
the  foot  of  the  line  peered  Teddy  Cavan- 
nagh's  face.     He  heard  Teddy's  voice. 

"Aw,"  said  Teddy,  "teacher's  pet!" 

Harrington  gasped.  He  saw  red.  Every 
vein  in  his  body  felt  bursting.  He  gave  an 
inarticulate  howl.  He  took  the  steps  in  a 
plunge  and  landed  on  Teddy.     Teddy  was 
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on  the  ground  and  Harrington  knelt  upon 
him.  He  pounded  him;  he  punched  him 
in  the  wind.  He  rubbed  Teddy's  face  in 
the    dirt    of    the    yard    with    inarticulate 

whoops  of  frenzy. 
There  were  shouts 
of  "Fair  play!" 
The  howls  of  the 
little  boys  aug- 
mented Teddy's. 
But  Harrington 
had  forgotten  there 
was  such  a  thing  as 
fair  play.  He  was 
no  longer  a  boy 
fighting.  He  was 
fury  rending  the 
world.  He  hurled 
his  roaring  enemy 
aside  and  leaped 
to  his  feet,  panting, 
crimson,  unas- 
suaged . 

Across  the 
school  fence 
swung  a  clothes- 
line, and  straight 
before  his  eyes 
flapped  and  flew 
the  red  flannel 
drawers  of  Patsy 
O'Halloran.  With  a  yell  Harrington  flung 
himself  upon  them.  He  tore  them  from 
the  line.  He  trampled  them  in  an  ecstasy 
of  rage.  He  ground  them  under  his  heels 
into  the  dirt.  White  sheets  came  into  his 
range  of  vision.  They  were  high.  He 
couldn't  reach  them.  He  snatched  hand- 
fuls  of  mud  and  hurled  them  with  mad 
strength,  with  deadly  accuracy.  Then, 
frantically  brandishing  his  hands,  with  an 
insupportable  desire  to  choke  the  life  out  of 
the  atmosphere,  he  fled  across  the  yard. 
The  boys  fell  back  before  him  in  horror  and 
respect.  Not  once  looking  at  the  ruin  be- 
'  hind  him,  and  still  clutching  in  his  hand  the 
pink  symbol  of  his  depravity,  he  started 
down  the  street. 

It  was  a  peaceful  street,  falling  asleep  in 
the  yellow  afternoon  fight,  a  street  full  of 
sleepy  sounds  and  deliberate  progression 
when  Harrington  burst  into  it,  butting  a 
leisurely  citizen  into  the  gutter.  The  man 
made  a  futile  pass  at  the  fleeing  form,  as 
with  a  clatter  and  a  wild  flourish  of  heels  it 
shot  past  him.    Snatching  frantically  hand- 
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Butting  a  leisurely  citizen  into  the  gutter. — Page  i6i. 


whirlwinds.  Swoop 
to  the  other  side.  The 
frail  basket  stands  of 
the  green-grocer  tot- 
tered. Eggs  and  or- 
anges flew  Hke  leaves 
before  the  storm.  A 
nurse-maid  fled 
squawking  across 
the  street  with  a 
perambulator  as 
with  a  final  shout 
Harrington  burst 
into  the  door  of  a  self- 
contained  house  on 
the  main  street  and 
cast  himself,  head- 
foremost, into  the  lap 
of  a  quiet  woman  with 
her  hands  full  of  cro- 
cheting. His  sobs 
shook  the  chair  she 
sat  in. 

She  put  her  work 
down  with  matter- 
of-fact  serenity 
and  smoothed  h  i  s 
hair  with  unrufiied 
solicitude.  ''Well, 
what's  the  matter 
with   Harry?     What 


fuls  of  rose  heads  as  he  sped, 
Harrington  bore  down  upon 
the  startled  traffic.  Like  a 
cyclone  he  went,  unswerving, 
smiting  what  came  in  his  path. 
A  child's  head  entered  his  hne 
of  vision,  and  he  smacked  it. 
The  terrier  rushing  joyously  to 
meet  him  with  a  kick  he  sent 
flying.  Commotion  spread  be- 
hind him — howls,  yelps,  and 
the  heavy  galloping  of  cows 
startled  from  grazing,  the  clat- 
ter of  the  milkman's  horse 
abruptly  departing  the  curb  at 
the  whirlwind  of  Harrington's 
passing.  Straight  before  him 
six  great  cans  of  milk  waited 
on  the  sidewalk.  The  sight  of 
these  harmless  inanimate  ob- 
jects seemed  to  drive  Harring- 
ton dehrious.  With  a  whoop 
and  a  swoop  of  his  arm  he  sent 
them    spinning   in    six   white 


And  cast  himself  into  the  lap  of  a  quiet  woman. 
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is  the  mattet  with  my  dear  boy?"  she 
murmured. 

His  confession  came  out  between  sobs 
and  heaves  and  snorts.  ' '  They — they  gave 
me  a  good-ticket ! "  He  went  off  into  a  low 
roar. 

She  took  the  sUp  of  pink  pasteboard  from 
his  muddy  hand,  smoothed  it  out,  and  read 
it  with  a  sweet  Uttle  flattered  smile. 

"Why,  that's  very  nice!  It's  beautiful, 
Harry !  What's  the  matter  ?  Did  they  say 
you  shouldn't  have  it  ?  " 

And  Harrington  howled  afresh.  If  his 
mother  did  not  understand  he  was  alone,  in- 
deed. He  knew  his  father  never  would. 
That  silent  man  so  seldom  gave  you  an  idea 
of  what  he  thought.  To  Harrington  he 
was  a  very  remote  person.  When  at  dinner 
his  mother  exhibited  the  badge  of  Harring- 
ton's disgrace  the  boy  dipped  down  his  head 
and  stared  sceptically  at  his  father  through 
his  straw-colored  lashes. 


"He  seemed  so  distressed  over  it,  dear," 
his  mother  was  saying,  "but  it  looks  per- 
fectly all  right  to  me;  doesn't  it  to  you  ? " 

Harrington's  father  looked  at  his  mother 
for  a  moment  without  moving  a  muscle  of 
his  face;  then  at  his  son,  and  Harrington 
thought  his  left  eyebrow  twitched. 

The  bell  rang  violently.  In  the  outer 
hall  a  female  voice  was  lifted.  It  proceeded 
in  an  ascending  scale.  There  was  some- 
thing dimly  familiar  in  its  tone  that  sent  a 
creepy  thrill  of  apprehension  down  Harring- 
ton's spine.  The  bell  rang  a  second  im- 
perious peal.  Harrington  found  himself 
harking  to  a  combat  of  voices  that  reminded 
him  of  the  time  he  listened  outside  a  Fenian 
meeting.  There  was  another  reminder  in  it. 
And  out  of  the  rankle  of  his  wrongs,  the 
wreck  of  his  prestige,  the  wanton  injustice 
of  the  vice-principal,  arose  before  his  mind 
the  sequence  of  events  that  had  followed 
the  presentation  of  the  good-ticket. 
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The  maid  appeared  dubiously  in  the 
door. 

^'Please,  Mr.  Symms,  there  are  some 
people — they  want  to  see  you." 

"People ? "  said  Harrington's  father  per- 
plexedly.    "Well,  can't  they  wait?'' 

"Please,"  Agnes  faltered,  "the  woman 
says  she'll  come  in  here  if  you  don't  go 
out." 

The  irascible  scrape  of  his  father's  back- 
thrust  chair,  the  emphatic  closing  of  the 
dining-room  door  upon  his  father's  hasty 
stride,  struck  Harrington  as  an  unhappy 
portent  for  what  would  probably  follow. 
He  ceased  to  absorb  lemon  pie,  and  for  a 
moment  gazed  bitterly  into  the  future. 

He  was  expecting  the  reappearance  of 
Agnes  with  his  summons.  He  rose  to  it, 
dauntless.  Well,  let  them  do  their  worst! 
He  strode  past  his  mother's  interrogations, 
his  nose  in  the  air;  he  shut  the  door  with  a 
fine  unconscious  imitation  of  his  father. 
And  then  he  hesitated ;  he  listened,  his  head 
hunched  in  his  shoulders.  Slowly,  re- 
luctantly, he  dragged  his  feet  along  the  hall 
toward  the  living-room,  whence  proceeded 
babel.  The  world  was  too  foolish,  too  op- 
pressive a  place  for  a  boy  to  inhabit ! 

From  the  threshold  he  surveyed  the  ag- 
gregation, a  little  surprised,  a  little  dazed  by 
its  numbers.  He  thought  he  recognized  the 
milkman.  He  was  sure  of  Jim  Cavan- 
nagh,  the  saloon-keeper;  and  the  enormous 
red-shawled,  blue-calico  back  immediately 
in  front  of  him  was  the  same  salient  figure 
that  dominated  the  O'Halloran  yard  on  a 
Monday  morning. 

From  the  midst  of  this  singular  con- 
course Harrington's  father  penetratingly  re- 
garded his  son  through  his  pince-nez.  "  Har- 
rington," he  said,  and  the  blue-cahco  back 
turned  and  an  ascending  voice  proclaimed : 
"That's  him!" 

"These  people,"  said  Harrington's  father 
ignoring  the  interruption,  and,  with  a  move- 
ment of  his  hand  indicating  the  aggregation 
that  glared  at  kis  son,  "are  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  you  who  have  destroyed 
certain  property  of  theirs — wantonly  de- 
stroyed it.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  think  you 
upset  the  whole  street.     How's  that  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Harrington,  sullenly  dig- 
ging his  toe  into  the  carpet.  "Guess  I 
did." 


"You  did?"  his  father  repeated  with  an 
intonation  that  sent  Harrington's  soul  into 
his  boots.  "And  what  did  you  do  that 
for?" 

"I — I  got  a  good-ticket!"  muttered  Har- 
rington, his  breast  heaving  at  the  memory 
of  his  wrongs. 

His  father  dropped  the  pince-nez  and 
stared.  A  twinkle  came  in  his  eye.  "Ah, 
I  see ;  you  got  a  good-ticket !  And  what  did 
you  do  then?" 

"I  licked  the  Cavannagh  kid,"  said  Har- 
rington, with  faint  rehsh  in  the  memory  of 
that  moment.  "I  hadn't  done  a  thing  to 
get  the  old  good-ticket;  they  just  went  and 
gave  it  to  me !  And  that  Cavannagh  kid  he 
said  I — I  wanted  it — and  I  Hcked  him ! " 

His  father  slapped  his  knee,  leaning 
eagerly  forward.     "And //^ew.?" 

"And  then,^^  Harrington  rushed  on,  ^' ker 
old  clothes-Hne  got  in  the  way,  and  I  was 
runnin' — and  I — I  just  smashed  it,  and 
then  I  came  home — straight  home,  only — 
only — "  his  eye  hngered  malevolently  on 
the  milkman — "things  kept  getting  in  my 
way." 

"I  see!"  his  father  said,  and  exploded  in 
a  shout  of  immoral  laughter.  He  shook, 
speechless,  while  Harrington  stared  at  him 
in  stupefaction. 

"  What's  the  value  of  your  property,  Mrs. 
O'Halloran?"  he  heard  his  father  saying. 
He  brought  some  bills  out  of  his  pocket  and 
handed  one  to  the  "Red  Shawl."  "Oh, 
keep  it,  keep  it!"  he  said,  warding  off  her 
protestations.  "It's  worth  it,"  he  added- 
chuckling,  presenting  a  second  to  the  green- 
grocer. "How  much  was  it  you  lost, 
Hennesy?  Six  gallons!  O  Lord!  Wish 
I'd  seen  'em  go ! "  He  took  off  his  pince-nez, 
wiped  his  eyes,  and  turned  to  meet  the 
lowering  regard  of  Jim  Cavannagh. 

"An'  what's  the  worth  of  me  kid's 
broken  head  to  you.  Mister  Symms,  I  want 
to  know  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  An'  can  money 
pay  for  that?  An'  if  you  won't  beat  yer 
divilof  a  kid  for  murderin'  my  boy,  /  will." 

Harrington's  father  stuck  his  glass  baek 
in  his  eye  and  regarded  the  saloon-keeper 
with  an  indulgent  smile. 

"Well,  why  come  to  me  about  that?"  he 
inquired.  "Better  go  to  the  school. 
They're  responsible.  Why  they  gave  the 
boy  a  good-ticket!" 


Drawn  by  Sarah  S.  Stilwell. 
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PATSIE    ODDIE'S    BLACK    NIGHT 


By  James   B.  Connolly 


"To  hell  with  them  that's  saved,"  said  he; 
"  Here's  to  them  that  died." 
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^WAS  Patsie  Oddie  said  that— that 
is,  said  it  first.  Many  people  have 
repeated  it  since,  but  with  Patsie 
Oddie  it  was  born.  He  said  a  whole  lot 
more — enough  for  somebody  to  make  a 
song  of — but  the  two  Hnes  quoted  above 
serve  to  sum  the  matter  up. 

It  was  a  winter's  morning  he  said  it. 
Cold?  Oh,  but  it  was  cold.  Wind  from 
the  north-west  and  blowing  hard — a  sort  of 
dry  bHzzard.  Every  vessel  coming  in  had 
stories  to  tell  of  what  a  time  they  had  to  get 
home  and  how  long  it  took  them. 

"It's  been  tack,  tack,  tack  from  St. 
Peter's  Bank,  till  we  fair  chafed  the  jaws 
off  the  boom  of  her,"  said  Crump  Taylor. 

''Four  days  and  four  nights  from  Le 
Have,"  said  Tom  O'Donnell.  "  Four  days 
and  four  nights  for  the  able  Colleen  Bawn  to 
come  three  hundred  miles.  Four  days  and 
four  nights  to  butt  her  shoulders  home — 
and  glad  to  get  home  at  that." 

That  was  the  story  from  all  of  them 
when  they  came  in.  And  they  were  sights 
coming  in,  too.  Ice?  You  had  to  look 
half-way  to  the  mast-head  to  see  anything 
but  ice.  Anchors,  bows,  dories  in  the  waist, 
cable  on  deck — all  was  solid  as  could  be — 
all  on  deck  from  rail  to  rail  and  clear  aft  to 
the  wheel — ice,  ice,  ice. 

The  crew  of  the  Delia  Corrigan  were 
putting  her  stores  aboard.  Her  skipper, 
Patsie  Oddie,  was  standing  on  the  dock  and 
looking  her  over.  He  hummed  a  song  as 
he  looked.  This  was  just  after  he  had 
painted  her  black.  She  had  come  to  him 
black,  but  in  a  run  of  bad  luck  he  had 
painted  her  blue;  and  having  worked  off 
the  bad  luck,  he  had  painted  her  black 
again.  Now  she  looked  beautiful — black 
and  beautiful — and  able !  Let  no  man  cast 
eye  on  the  Delia  and  not  praise  her  ableness 
while  Patsie  Oddie  was  by. 

All  at  once  he  called  out  to  one  of  his 
men:  "Martin,  let's  take  a  walk  up  the 
street."     And  Martin  went  gladly  enough. 

First  they  had  a  drink,,  and  then  Patsie 
stepped  into  the  shop  of  what  all  fishermen 
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rated  the  best  tailor  in  Gloucester.  "  Meas- 
ure me  for  a  suit  of  sails,"  was  his  word  of 
greeting  there.  "  Give  me  a  Crump  Tay- 
lor vest,  a  Wesley  Marrs  jacket  and  a  Tom 
O'Donnell  pair  of  pants,  and  all  of  the  best. 
And  mind  the  mains'l." 

"  The  overcoat.  Captain  ?  " 

"  The  overcoat  ?  What  else  ?  Isn't  she 
the  biggest  sail  of  all?  Mind  when  you 
come  to  that — put  plenty  of  duck  to  it,  the 
best  and  finest  of  duck.  And  good  stout 
duck,  double-ought,  like  what  gen'rally 
goes  into  a  fores'l.  And  the  best  and 
finest  of  selvin'  and  trimmin's  along  the 
leach  and  the  luff  and  in  the  belly  of  it. 
And  let  it  hang  low — the  latest  fashion, 
same's  you  made  Crump  Taylor.  Crump 
steps  ashore  a  while  ago  with  one  down  to 
the  rail.  He  tells  me  he  has  to  sway  it  up 
every  now  and  then  to  keep  it  off  the  deck. 
Five  weeks  to-day  I'll  want  it.  Mind  now, 
the  best." 

"  And  which  way  do  you  go  now,  skip- 
per?" said  the  tailor  when  he  had  taken 
the  big  skipper's  measure. 

"  To  the  east'ard,"  said  Patsie. 

"  But  not  to-day  ?  "  said  the  tailor,  "  Too 
blowy,  ain't  it?" 

"Maybe,"  said  Patsie,  "you'd  like  to  go 
skipper  o'  the  Delia  Corrigan?  S'pose  now 
you  go  on  with  that  suit  and  let  me  go  to  the 
east'ard.  And  you  tell  me  what'll  be  and 
I'll  pay  you  now.     How  much  ?  " 

"  Will  you  go  as  high  as  forty-five  dollars 
for  the  suit  and  sixty-five  for  the  coat,  a 
hundred  and  ten  dollars  in  all,  captain?" 

"  Yes,  and  a  hundred  and  forty-five  and 
a  hundred  and  sixty-five  and  three  hundred 
and  ten  in  all,  if  need  be.  The  best  of  duck 
I  want,  mind,  and  double-ought  in  the  big 
coat — no  less.  It's  to  be  a  weddin',  may- 
be." 

"  Best  man  ?  "  said  the  tailor. 

"  I  dunno,"  said  Patsie,  "  whether  it'll  be 
best  man  or  second-best  man,  but  that's  the 
way  of  it  now.  Maybe  I'll  know  more 
about  it  afore  we  put  out.  But  if  I  don't 
call  for  it  next  trip,  you  c'n  wear  it  your- 
self. Here's  your  money.  Come  along, 
Martin." 
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Down  the  street  he  stopped  at  a  jewel- 
ler's shop.  "  A  diamond  ring  I  want,  and  I 
don't  know  much  about  them." 

He  looked  over  an  envelopful  that  the 
salesman  emptied  on  to  the  glass  case. 
*'  But  I  don't  want  any  red  or  yellow  or  fancy 
colors— a  good  white  one  I  want.  Now 
here's  one.  A  hundred  dollars?  Some- 
thing better  than  that.  This  one  now  ?  A 
hundred  and  fifty  ?  And  this  one?  A  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five,  is  it  ?  And  here's  a 
two  hundred  one,  you  say?  But  here's  a 
better  one,  isn't  it  ?  It's  a  bigger  one,  any- 
way. Only  a  hundred  and  eighty  ?  Like 
men,  aren't  they — the  biggest  not  always 
the  best  ?  Like  men,  yes — and  like  women, 
too — the  showiest  not  always  the  best.  I'll 
take  this  one,  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lar lad.  Martin,  how  do  you  like  that  ? 
Would  a  young  woman  be  pleased  with  that, 
d'y'  think?" 

''The  woman,  skipper,  that  wouldn't  be 
pleased  with  that  ought  to  be  hove  over  the 
rail." 

"Well,  I  hope  we  won't  have  to  heave 
nobody  over  the  rail.  But  pick  out  a 
little  something  for  yourself,  Martin-boy. 
There's  something  there'd  go  fine  in  your 
necktie  when  you're  ashore.  Hush,  hush, 
boy — take  it  and  don't  talk.  And  now  " — 
to  the  man  behind  the  case — "how  much 
all  told?     This  little  ])in  for  myself,  too." 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  twenty  for 
your  friend's  pin,  and  the  little  thing  for 
yourself,  five  dollars — I'll  throw  that  in, 
captain — two  hundred  and  seventy.  And 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  change  that  diamond 
any  time,  we'll  be  willing  to  give  you  some- 
thing else  for  it." 

Patsie  looked  down  at  the  floor  and  then 
up  at  the  salesman.  "I  don't  think  I'll 
want  to  change  it.  I  mayn't  have  any  use 
for  it,  but  whether  I  do  or  not  you  won't 
see  it  back  here  any  more.  Let's  be  mov- 
ing, Martin." 

He  led  the  way  out  and  away  from  Main 
Street  and  stopped  on  a  corner.  "Martin, 
do  you  wait  under  the  lee  of  this  house 
whilst  I  jogs  on  a  bit.  'Tisn't  long  I'll  be 
gone.  Swing  off  when  you  see  me  headin' 
back  and  wait  for  me  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill." 

Martin  waited,  but  not  for  long.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  taken  no  more 
than  a  dozen  drags  of  his  pipe  when  he  saw 
his  skipper  coming  back.     Down  the  hill 


went  Martin,  and  after  him  came  his 
skipper. 

Not  a  word  said  Patsie  Oddie  until  they 
were  on  Main  Street  again.  Then  it  was 
only,  "The  stores'll  be  aboard  by  now, 
don't  you  think,  Martin?' 

"They  ought  to,  skippv.r." 

"Then  we'll  put  out."  He  threw  a 
glance  at  the  sky  and  then  a  look  to  the  flag 
on  the  Custom  House  as  they  turned  off 
Main  Street  to  go  down  to  the  dock.  At 
the  head  of  the  dock  they  met  Wesley  Marrs. 

"Hullo,  Patsie,"  said  Wesley. 

"  Hullo,  Wesley,"  said  Patsie.  "  Go  on 
to  the  vessel  you,  Martin,  and  tell  them  to 
make  sail.  I'll  follow  on."  Then,  when 
Martin  had  gone  on  ahead,  "When'd  you 
get  in,  Wesley?" 

"Just  shot  in." 

"How's  it  outside?" 

"Plenty  of  the  one  kind,"  said  Wesley. 
"  Anybody  that  likes  it  no'-west  ought  to 
be  pleased.  Tack,  tack,  tack,  for  every 
blessed  foot  of  the  way.  All  but  put  into 
Shelburne  once  to  give  the  crew  a  rest. 
Night  and  day,  tack,  tack,  tack — I  cal'late 
the  rudder  post's  worn  most  out.  Yes,  sir. 
And  never  a  let-up  chopping  ice — had  to, 
to  keep  her  from  sinking  under  us.  Four- 
teen days  from  Fortune  Bay  that  I've  run 
in  fifty-odd  hours  in  the  Lucy  with  the  wind 
to  another  quarter.  Man,  but  I  was  be- 
ginning to  think  the  baby'd  be  grown  a  man 
afore  I'd  see  him  again.  Well,  I'm  off, 
Patpie." 

"Where  to?" 

"Whereto?     Home,  of  course." 

"Oh,  home?" 

"  Of  course — the  baby  and  the  wife. 
Patsie,  but  you  ought  to  marry.  You'll 
never  be  half  a  man  till  you  marry." 

"  Yes  ?     And  who'U  I  marry  ?  " 

"Oh,  some  nice,  fine  girl.  Man,  but 
there's  whole  schools  of  girls  'd  jump  to 
marry  you — whole  schools,  man.  Heave 
your  seine  and  you'd  get  a  deck-load  of  'em 
— or  a  dory-load,  anyway." 

"No,  nor  a  dory-load,  nor  a  single  one 
caught  by  the  gills  in  mistake — me  that  has 
no  more  learnin'  than  a  husky  out  o'  Green- 
land. Not  me,  Wesley,  that  can't  read  my 
own  name  unless  it's  wrote  in  plain  print  and 
that  c'n  only  find  my  way  about  by  dead 
reckoning.  I  c'n  haul  the  log  and,  knowin' 
her  course  and  allowin'  for  tides  and  one 
thing  or  another  that's  set  down  and  the 
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other  things  that  aren't  set  down,  but  which 
a  man  knows  nat'rally " 

"Yes,  Patsie,  and  knows  it  better  than 
nineteen  out  o'  twenty  that  has  sextants  and 
quadrants  and  can  run  them — what  do 
they  call  'em  ?     Summer  lines?" 

"Well,  maybe  as  well  as  some,  Wesley. 
But,  Wesley,  girls  aren't  lookin'  for  the  likes 
o'  me.  Patsie  Oddie'll  do  to  handle  a  ves- 
sel, maybe,  and  he'll  take  her  where  any 
other  man  that  sails  the  sea'U  take  her,  and 
he'll  bring  her  home  again.  And  he's  good 
enough  to  get  the  fish  and  bring  them  to 
market,  to  hang  out  in  a  blow,  to  carry  sail 
till  all's  blue,  and  the  hke  o'  that.  But  his 
style  don't  go  these  days,  Wesley.  No, 
there  may  be  schools  o'  girls  swimming 
around  somewheres,  but  they're  divin'  the 
twine  when  Patsie  Oddie  makes  a  set. 
Anyway,  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference  to 
me  if  whole  rafts  of  'em  was  to  come  swim- 
ming alongside  and  poke  their  heads  up 
and  say,  '  Come  and  take  me.'  I'm  one  o' 
them  queer  kind,  Wesley,  that  only  goes 
after  one  girl.  And  I  set  for  her — and 
didn't  get  her." 

Wesley  said  nothing  to  that  for  a  while. 
Then  it  was:  "  Well,  Patsie,  never  mind.  I 
didn't  think  when  I  spoke  first.  I'll  say, 
though,  that  I  don't  think  much  of  the  girl 
that  wouldn't  stand  watch  with  you  if  you 
asked  her.  If  she  wanted  a  man,  Patsie, 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where  she'd  get  a 
better  one — that's  if  it's  a  man  she  wanted. 
If  she  don't  want  a  man,  but  only  a  smooth 
kind  of  arrangement  that  plays  a  banjo  or 
c'n  stand  up  to  a  planner  and  sing,  '  I  loves 
yer,  I  loves  yer,'  or  some  other  damn  mess 
— and  the  same  to  every  girl  that  looks  his 
way — one  of  the  kind  that's  hell  ashore,  but 
can't  take  in  sail  in  a  gale  without  washin' 
a  couple  of  men  over  the  lee-rail,  one  of  the 
kind  that  gives  this  way  and  that  to  every 
tide  that  ebbs  and  flows,  like  a  red-painted 
whistling  buoy — why  then  maybe  some- 
body else'd  look  prettier  swashing  around 
for  the  people  to  look  at  and  make  use  of. 
Maybe,"  went  on  Wesley,  "she'd  take  a 
notion  to  some  bucko  like  Artie  Orcutt  that 
just  lost  the  Neptune.     Heard  of  it  ?  " 

"  'Twas  in  the  papers  this  morning,  so 
they  tell  me.  I'm  not  much  of  a  hand  to 
read  papers,  you  know." 

"Well,  he  lost  his  vessel  and  ten  of  his 
men  and  ought  to  lose  his  papers.  With 
half  a  man's  courage  and  a  quarter  of  the 


seamanship  any  master  of  a  vessel  oughter 
have,  he'd  've  saved  his  vessel  and  all  his 
men.  He  c'n  thank  the  Lucy  Foster^ s  able- 
ness  and  the  courage  of  some  of  her  crew 
that  a  soul  of  them  got  home  at  all.  They 
came  home  with  us — all  but  Orcutt — from 
Fortune  Bay.  He  was  going  to  get  a  pas- 
sage over  to  St.  Pierre  and  wait  a  while 
there." 

"My,"  said  Patsie,  "that'll  be  a  bad  bit 
o'  news  to  Delia." 

"What!" 

"Yes,  Orcutt  is  the  man.  I  think  'tis 
him,  anyways.  I  know  he  used  to  hang 
around  there  when  I  was  to  sea — and  a 

word  dropped  this  morning It  must 

be  somebody ;  and  who  but  him  ?  " 

Wesley  looked  at  Patsie.  "  Well,  if  it  is 
him,  may  the  Lord  forgive  me  for  picking 
him  off.  I  wish  I'd  knowed  it,  though 
maybe,  after  all,  I  couldn't  managed  it  to 
leave  him  and  take  the  others.  Oh,  well, 
it's  all  in  the  year's  fishing.  He's  lucky. 
Maybe  he'll  live  to  teach  this  girl  of  hers 
what  a  man  oughtn't  be,  though  I  don't 
suppose  you'll  care  so  much  about  it  by  the 
time  she's  learned  the  lesson.  Man,  but  I 
can't  believe  Delia  Corrigan'd  throw  you 
for  Artie  Orcutt.  No,  Patsie,  I  can't.  But 
here's  the  Anchorage  fair  on  our  beam. 
What  d'y'  say  to  a  little  touch,  hah?  A 
pretty  cold  morning,  Patsie. " 

"  I  don't  mind,  Wesley." 

"What'll  it  be  to,  Patsie,"  Wesley 
raised  his  glass  and  waited  for  Patsie.  They 
were  leaning  against  the  rail  by  that  time. 

"  What  to  ?  Oh,  to  the  Neptune's  gang 
— the  whole  ten  of  'em." 

"  Sure  enough — the  whole  ten.  Here's  a 
shoot — but  hold  up.  Which  ten,  Patsie — 
the  ten  lost  or  the  ten  saved  ?  " 

"The  ten  saved?  To  hell  with  the  ten 
saved!"  said  Patsie.  "The  Lord's  looked 
out  for  them  that's  saved" — Patsie  raised 
his  glass — "here's  to  them  that  died." 

"Them  that  died?  H-m — and  yet  I 
don't  know  but  what  you're  right.  They've 
got  their  share,  come  to  think — you've  got 
it  right,  Patsie.  Here's  to  them  that  was 
lost."  And  Wesley  gulped  his  liquor  down. 

"And  which  way,  Patsie?"  Wesley  in- 
quired after  the  return  drink. 

"To  the  east'ard,"  said  Patsie. 

"To  the  east'ard,  is  it?  Well,  I  don't 
need  to  say  fair  wind  to  you,  for  you've  got 
it.    This  wind  holds,  and  you'll  be  heavin' 
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trawls  in  that  fav'rite  spot  of  yours  on 
Sable  Island  no'th-east  bar  in  forty  hours  or 
so.  I  caPlate  you'll  keep  on  fishing  there 
till  some  fine  day  you  get  caught.  Well, 
good  luck  and  drive  her,  Patsie,  till  you're 
backagain."  And  Wesley  swung  off  forhis 
wife  and  baby. 

"  Drive  her,"  Wesley  had  said,  and  cer- 
tainly Patsie  Oddie  drove  her  that  trip  to 
the  east'ard.  Before  a  whistling  gale  and 
under  four  whole  lower  sails  the  Delia  went 
away  from  Eastern  Point  and  across  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  like  a  ghost  in  torment.  Two 
or  three  new  men,  not  yet  in  full  sympathy 
with  their  skipper,  began  to  inquire  what  it 
all  meant.  They  could  see  the  sense  of 
driving  a  vessel  like  that  on  a  passage  home, 
but  going  out! 

On  that  passage  to  the  east'ard  only  the 
watch  stayed  on  deck  unless  he  had  busi- 
ness there — the  watch  and  the  skipper — 
the  skipper  walking  the  quarter  and  dodg- 
ing the  seas  that  came  after  her  between 
little  lines  of  some  song  he  was  humming 
to  himself.  Every  man  on  coming  below 
after  a  watch  spoke  of  the  skipper  and  his 
singing,  but  only  a  word  did  they  catch 
now  and  then  to  remember  afterward. 

"  Out  in  the  snow  and  the  gale  they  rowed, 
And  no  man  saw  them' more," 

was  what  one  caught. 

"And  a  fine  thing  that,  to  be  singing  on 
a  cold  winter's  night  with  a  howhng  gale 
behind  and  the  seas  breaking  over  her 
quarter.  Yes,  a  fine  thing,  that,"  said  the 
crew,  in  the  security  of  the  cabin  below. 

And  no  man  saw  them  more 

Some  men  lost  in  dories  the  skipper  must 
have  been  talking  about,  and  after  that : 

"And  should  it  be  the  Lord's  decree 
Some  day  to  lay  me  in  the  sea, 
There'll  be  no  woman  to  mourn  for  me — 
Yor  that,  O  Lord,  here's  thanks  to  Thee  !  " 

under  his  breath  generally,  but  his  voice 
rising  now  and  then  with  the  wund. 

Martin  Carr,  who  happened  to  be  at  the 
wheel  just  then,  made  out  that  snatch  of 
his  skipper's  song  as  he  walked  the  tumb- 
ling quarter.  And  he  kept  walking  the 
quarter,  walking  the  quarter — and  a  cold 
night  it  was  for  a  man  to  be  walking  the 
quarter — a  word  to  the  watch  once  in  a 
while,  but  saying  nothing  mostly,  except  to 
croon  the  savage  songs  to  himself. 

Surely  nothing  peaceful  was  coming  out 
of  that  kind  of  a  song,  thought  watch  after 


watch,  bracing  themselves  at  the  wheel  to 
meet  each  new  blast  of  the  no'-west  wind. 

In  the  morning  he  was  still  there  walking 
the  quarter — less  mournful,  perhaps,  but  in 
a  savage  humor.  Men  who  had  sailed  with 
him  for  years  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it.  There  was  the  incident  of  the  big 
bark,  a  good  part  of  whose  sail  had  evident- 
ly been  blown  away  and  the  most  of  what 
was  left  was  tied  up.  Under  the  smallest 
possible  canvas  she  was  heading  close  up 
to  the  wind  and  making  small  way  of  it. 

''Why  the  divil  don't  they  heave  her  en- 
tirely!" snapped  Patsie.  "Look  at  her, 
will  you,  the  size  of  her  and  the  sail  she's 
carryin',  and  then  the  size  of  this  little  one 
and  the  sail  she's  carryin'." 

The  men  chopping  ice  on  the  bark's  deck 
stood  transfixed  as  they  saw  the  little  Delia 
sweep  by.  Under  her  four  lowers,  and  go- 
ing like  the  blizzard  itself  was  she,  with  a 
big  bearded  man,  wrapped  to  his  eyes  in  a 
great  coat,  waving  his  arms  and  swearing 
across  the  white-topped  seas  at  them. 

"  And  did  you  never  see  a  vessel  afore  ?" 
barked  Patsie.  "  Well,  look  your  fill,  then, 
and  get  our  name  while  you're  about  it.  and 
report  us,  will  you? — the  Delia  Corrigan, 
Gloucester,  and  doin'  her  fifteen  knots 
good,  will  you?" 

And  then,  turning  away  to  his  own :  "  The 
likes  o'  some  of  'em  oughtn't  be  allowed  a 
cable-length  off  shore.  Their  mothers 
ought  to  be  spoke  to  about  it.  There's  a 
fellow  there  ought  to  be  going  along  about 
his  business — and  look  at  him,  hove  to! 
Waitin'  for  it  to  moderate'.  Lord,  think  of 
it — as  fine  a  day  as  this  and  waitin'  for  it 
to  moderate!  The  sun  shinin'  and  as  nice 
a  green  sea  as  ever  a  man'd  want  to  look  at ! 
It's  the  Hke  o'  them  that  loses  vessels  and 
men — makes  widows  and  orphans." 

So  much  for  his  crew.  Then  a  dark  look 
ahead  and  beyond  the  green  and  white  seas 
that  were  sweeping  by  the  Delia's  bow, 
while  the  bearded  lips  moved  wrath  fully. 
"Ten  men  lost,  blast  him!  And  drinkin' 
wine,  maybe,  in  Saint  Peer  now  if  we  c'd 
only  see  him!  Yes,  and  he'll  come  back  to 
Gloucester  with  a  divil  of  a  fine  story  to 
tell.  'Tis  a  hero  he'll  make  himself  out  to 
be.  Looked  in  the  face  o'  death  and  es- 
caped, he'll  say — blast  him!" 

Sable  Island,  sometimes,  and  not  too  ex- 
travagantly, termed  the  Graveyard  of  the 
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Atlantic,  is  set  among  shoal  waters  that  af- 
ford the  best  of  feeding  ground  for  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  fish  that  Gloucestermen 
most  desire — halibut,  cod,  haddock,  and 
what  not — and  so  to  its  shoal  waters  do 
the  fishermen  come  to  trawl  or  hand-hne. 

Lying  about  east  and  west,  a  flat  quarter 
moon  in  shape,  is  Sable  Island.  Two  long 
bars,  extending  north-westerly  and  north- 
easterly, make  of  it  a  full  deep  crescent. 
Nowhere  is  the  fishing  so  good  (or  so  dan- 
gerous) as  close  in  on  these  bars,  and  the 
closer  in  and  the  shoaler  the  water,  the 
better  the  fishing.  There  are  a  few  men 
alive  in  Gloucester  who  have  been  in  close 
enough  to  see  the  surf  break  on  the  bare 
bar;  but  that  was  in  soft  weather  and  the 
bar  to  wind'ard,  and  they  invariably  got 
out  in  a  hurry. 

Two  hundred  and  odd  wrecks  of  one 
kind  or  another,  steam  and  sail,  have 
settled  in  the  sands  of  Sable  Island.  Of 
this  there  is  clear  and  indisputable  record. 
Of  how  many  good  vessels  have  been  driven 
ashore  on  the  long  bars  on  dark  and 
stormy  nights  or  in  the  whirls  of  snowstorms 
and  swallowed  up  in  the  fine  sand  before 
ever  mortal  eye  could  make  note  of  their 
disappearing  hulls  there  is  no  telling. 

A  Gloucester  fisherman  needs  no  tabu- 
lated statement  to  remind  him  that  the 
bones  of  hundreds  of  his  kind  are  bleaching 
on  the  sands  of  Sable  Island,  and  yet  of  all 
the  men  who  sail  the  sea  they  are  the  only 
class  that  do  not  give  it  wide  berth  in  win- 
ter. And  of  all  the  skippers  who  resorted 
to  the  north-east  bar  in  winter  Patsie  Oddie 
was  pre-eminent.  Some  there  were  who 
said  he  was  reckless,  but  those  that  knew 
him  best  answered  that  'twould  be  reck- 
lessness indeed  if  he  didn't  know  the 
place;  if  he  didn't  know  every  knoll  and 
gully  of  it  that  man  could  know,  including 
gullies  and  knolls  that  weren't  down  on 
charts — and  never  would  be,  because  the 
men  that  made  the  charts  would  never 
go  in  where  Patsie  Oddie  had  gone  and 
sounded  when  the  weather  allowed. 

It  was  on  the  Sable  Island  grounds — the 
north-east  bar — that  the  Delia ^  after  a  slash- 
ing passage,  let  go  her  anchor  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  second  day.  Twenty  fathoms  of 
water  it  was,  shoal  enough  water  any  time, 
but  good  and  shoal  for  that  time  of  the 
year,  when  gales  that  made  lee  shore  of  the 
bar    were    frequent.     The    Delia^s    crew 


weren't  worrying  though — they  gloried  in 
their  skipper. 

Laying  there  close  in,  with  the  wind 
north-west,  the  Delia  was  in  the  lee  of  the 
north-east  bar,  and  that  first  day,  too,  was 
not  at  all  rough.  And  the  fish  were  thick 
there,  and  as  fine  and  fat  as  man  would 
want  to  see.  Fifteen  thousand  of  halibut 
and  ten  thousand  of  good  cod — certainly 
that  was  a  great  day's  work.  Wasn't  it 
worth  fishing  close  in  to  get  a  haul  like 
that  ?  Turning  in  that  night  they  were  all 
thinking  what  a  fine  day  they  had  made  of 
it,  and  wondering  if  the  fellow  they  had 
seen  to  the  east'ard — in  deeper  and  safer 
water — had  done  so  well.  But  they  all  felt 
sure  he  hadn't.  "In  the  morning,"  said 
Martin  Carr,  "  he'll  get  up  his  courage  and 
come  in  and  give  us  a  look-over,  and  find- 
ing we  did  so  well,  maybe  he'll  anchor  close 
in  and  make  a  set,  too." 

Nobody  saw  him  in  the  morning,  how- 
ever, for  it  came  on  thick  o'  snow  and  the 
wind  to  the  east'ard.  Wind  in  that  quarter 
would  be  bad,  of  course,  if  it  breezed  up; 
but  it  hadn't  yet  breezed  up,  and  the  Delia'' s 
crew  weren't  minding  any  mere  possibility. 
It  wasn't  too  bad  to  put  the  dories  over,  and 
between  squalls  they  hauled  again,  heaving 
up  the  anchor,  however,  before  leaving  the 
vessel,  so  that  their  skipper  could  stand 
down  and  pick  them  up  flying. 

"We'll  clear  out,  I'm  thinkin',  for  to- 
night," said  Patsie  when  they  were  all 
hauled.  And  clear  out  they  did,  which 
was  well,  too,  for  that  night  the  wind  in- 
creased to  a  bad  gale,  and,  safe  and  snug 
below,  alongside  the  hot  stove  or  under  the 
bright  lamp,  it  did  them  all  good  to  think 
that  the  no'th-east  bar  was  not  under  their 
lee. 

Even  when  they  were  Jogging  that  night  it 
looked  bad;  but  they  knew  they  might  do  it 
and  live.  They  had  to  keep  an  eye  out,  of 
course,  and  stand  ready  to  stand  off  in  a 
hurry,  for  should  it  come  too  bad  it  would 
mean  lively  work  to  get  out. 

Safe  away  to  the  east'ard  of  them,  when 
they  had  done  dressing  down  that  night, 
they  could  make  out  the  riding  light  of  the 
other  vessel  to  anchor. 

"In  the  mornin',  whoever  he  is,  he'll  be 
gettin'  his  courage  up,  and  maybe  he'll  drop 
down,"  said  the  Delia^s  crew. 

They  w«re  in  great  good-humor.  And 
well  they  might  be,  with  twenty-five  thou- 
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sand  of  halibut  and  fifteen  thousand  of  fine 
cod  after  two  days'  fishing.  Yes,  well  they 
might  be — halibut  sixteen  and  eighteen 
cents  a  pound  when  they  left  Gloucester. 

It  was  worth  taking  chances  to  get  fish 
like  that ;  and  with  a  skipper  who  knew  the 
bar  as  most  men  know  their  own  kitchens, 
who  could  foretell  the  weather  better  than 
all  the  glasses  in  the  country,  who  could 
keep  run  of  a  vessel  and  tell  you  where  you 
were  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  out  of  his 
head — no  need  for  him  to  be  everlastingly 
digging  out  charts  and  taking  sights — they 
were  safe.  Yes,  sir,  they  were  safe  with 
this  man.  Fishing  in  twenty  fathoms  of 
water  in  that  kind  of  weather  looked  bad — 
very  bad — and  they  wouldn't  care  to  try  it 
with  everybody  in  heavy  weather,  but  with 
a  short  scope  and  with  Patsie  Oddie  on  the 
quarter — why,  that  was  a  dift'erent  matter 
altogether. 

.  In  the  morning  it  was  so  thick  that  they 
couldn't  see  a  length  ahead ;  so  the  skipper, 
to  be  safe,  kept  the  lead  going.  That 
afternoon  it  cleared,  and  they  saw  to  anchor, 
but  now  inside  of  them,  their  neighbor  of 
the  day  before. 

Patsie  Oddie  looked  her  over.  "^  What  do 
you  call  her?"  he  asked  finally  of  Martin 
Carr. 

"The  Eldorado  or  the  Alhamhra — I 
wouldn't  w^ant  to  .say  which,  they  being 
alike  as  two  herring." 

"That's  right;  they  do  look  alike,  Mar- 
tin. But  she's  the  Eldorado — Fred  Wat- 
son. But  what's  got  into  him  this  trip? 
Generally  he  fishes  farther  off.  But  'tis 
Watson's  vessel,  anyway,  and  the  blessed 
fool's  got  his  dories  out.  He  must  be 
drunk — if  he  isn't  foolish.  But  he  don't 
drink — not  gen'rally.  What  ails  him  at 
all?  She'll  be  draggin'  soon,  if  she  isn't 
already.  He  don't  seem  to  know  much 
about  that  swell  in  there  with  an  easterly 
wind — I  misdoubt  he  ever  fished  in  so  close 
before — and  if  he  don't  let  go  his  other 
anchor  he'll  soon  be  where  a  hundred  an- 
chors won't  do  him  any  good.  And  look 
at  where  some  of  his  dories  are  now!" 

Getting  nervous  under  the  strain,  Oddie 
stood  down  and  hailed  the  two  men  in  the 
dory  farthest  from  the  Eldorado.  They 
said  they  didn't  know  quite  what  to  do — no 
signal  to  haul  had  yet  been  hoisted  on  the 
vessel.  They  guessed,  though,  they  would 
hang  on  a  while  longer. 


Patsie  understood  their  feelings.  No 
fisherman  wants  to  be  the  first  to  cut  and  go 
for  the  vessel,  and  so  lose  fish  and  gear  also. 
Losses  of  that  kind  have  to  be  shared  by 
the  men  equally.  Not  only  that,  but  to 
have  somebody  look  across  the  table  at 
supper  and  say,  "  And  so  there  were  some 
that  cut  their  gear  and  ran  for  it  to-day,  I 
hear  ?  "  No,  men  face  a  good  bit  of  danger 
before  that. 

In  the  next  of  the  Eldorado^ s  dories  they 
were  pretty  nerv'ous,  but  said  that  as  long 
as  the  others  weren't  cutting  they  weren't 
going  to. 

"  That's  right,"  said  Patsie,  "  that's  the 
way  to  feel  about  it.  But  take  my  advice 
and  you'll  buoy  your  trawls  and  come 
aboard  of  me.  It's  going  to  be  the  divil  to 
pay  on  this  bar  to-night — and  in  these  short 
days  it'll  soon  be  night." 

And  they,  knowing  Patsie  Oddie's  reputa- 
tion, buoyed  their  trawls  and  came  aboard 
the  Delia  Corrigan.  And  after  that  Patsie 
picked  up  three  more  dories  out  of  the  blind- 
ing snow  and  took  them  aboard  the  Delia. 
By  the  time  Patsie  had  those  four  dories  of 
the  Eldorado  safe,  it  was  too  rough  to  at- 
tempt to  put  the  men  aboard  their  own  ves- 
sel. "  But  I'll  stand  down  and  hail  your 
vessel,"  said  Patsie. 

Now  all  this  time  it  never  occurred  to  Pat- 
sie Oddie  that  anybody  but  Fred  W^atson  was 
master  of  the  Eldorado.  In  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  picking  up  the  stray  dories,  there 
had  been  no  time  to  talk  of  anything  but  the 
work  in  hand.  And  so  his  immense  surprise 
when  he  made  out  Artie  Orcutt  standing  by 
the  quarter  rail  of  the  Eldorado,  and  so  his 
anger  when  Orcutt  called  out  before  he  him- 
self had  a  chance  to  hail.  "  If  you're  getting 
so  blessed  jealous  of  me,  Patsie  Oddie,  that 
you  can't  even  see  me  get  a  good  haul  of  fish 
without  you  trying  to  steal  it  from  me " 

The  rest  of  it  was  lost  in  the  wind,  but 
there  was  enough  in  that  much  to  make 
Patsie  Oddie  almost  leap  into  the  air.  "  So 
it's  you,  is  it  ?  Lord,  and  I'd  known  that, 
you  c'n  be  sure  I'd  never  tried  to  help  you 
out."  That  was  under  his  breath,  w^ith 
only  a  few  near  by  to  hear  him.  He  wanted 
to  say  a  whole  lot  more,  and  say  it  good  and 
hard,  evidently,  but  he  didn't.  All  he  did 
say  to  Orcutt  before  bearing  away  was, 
"  You  take  my  advice,  Artie  Orcutt,  and 
you'll  let  go  your  second  anchor."  Just 
that  and  sheered  off  and  left  him. 
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•'  And  how  comes  it  Artie  Orcutt's  got  the 
Eldorado?''  he  then  asked  of  one  of  the 
men  he  had  picked  up. 

''  He  came  aboard  at  Saint  Peer,  where  we 
put  in  with  Captain  Watson  sick  of  the  fever. 
He  came  aboard  there  and  took  charge." 

"H-m!"  Oddie  stroked  his  beard  and 
smiled — smiled  grimly.  "  I  don't  see  but 
what  he  brought  it  on  himself."  But  that 
last  as  though  he  were  talking  to  himself. 

He  looked  over  toward  the  Eldorado 
again.  "  I  can't  see  that  we  can  help  him 
anyway,"  he  said  again,  and  the  grim  smile 
deepened.  "We  might  just  as  well  go  be- 
low— there's  the  cook's  call.  Have  ye're 
supper,  boys,  and  we'll  sway  up,  sheet  in 
and  stand  out.  Whatever  Orcutt  does,  I 
know  I'll  not  hang  around  here  this  night." 

With  the  words  of  their  skipper  to  point 
the  way,  most  of  the  Delia's  crew  agreed 
that,  after  all,  it  was  not  their  funeral.  Lord 
knows,  a  crew  had  enough  to  do  to  look  out 
for  their  own  vessel  in  that  spot  in  bad 
weather.  And  as  for  Artie  Orcutt — Lord, 
they  all  knew  hiin  and  what  he'd  do  if  'twas 
the  other  way  about — if  'twas  the  Delia  was 
in  trouble. 

But  it  was  not  Orcutt  alone.  There  were 
nine  others.  That  phase  of  it  the  crew 
argued  out  below,  and  that  was  what  Patsie 
Oddie  was  wrestling  with  up  on  deck. 

The  lights  gleamed  out  of  forec's'le  and 
cabin  as  hatches  were  slid  and  closed  again, 
with  watch  after  watch  coming  and  going, 
but  Oddie  stayed  there  on  deck.  It  was  a 
bad  deck  to  walk,  too,  the  vessel  pitching 
heavily  and  the  big  seas  every  once  in  a 
while  breaking  over  her.  But  the  skipper 
seemed  to  pay  no  attention,  only  stamped, 
stamped,  stamped  the  quarter. 

The  men  passed  the  word  in  the  morn- 
ing. "Walkin',  walkin',  walkin',  always 
walkin',  speakin'  aloud  to  himself  once  in  a 
while.  Man,  but  if  he's  savin'  it  up  for 
anybody,  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  that  par- 
tic'larparty  when  he's  made  up  his  mind  to 
unload." 

And  what  was  it  his  soul  was  wrestling 
with?  What  would  any  man's  soul  be 
wrestling  with  if  he  saw  whereby  a  rival 
might  be  disposed  of  for  good  and  for  all  ? 
Especially  when  that  rival  was  the  kind  of 
a  man  the  woman  in  the  case  could  not  but 
realize  after  a  great  while  was  not  the  right 
kind — that  no  woman  could  continue  to  re- 
spect, let  alone  love. 


And  then  ?  He  had  only  to  let  him  alone 
now — say  no  word,  and  there  it  was — de- 
struction as  certain  as  that  wind  and  sea 
were  making,  as  certain  as  the  sun  was  ris- 
ing somewhere  to  the  east'ard. 

All  that,  and  the  primal  passions  of 
Patsie  Oddie  for  the  untamed  soul  of  Patsie 
Oddie  to  contend  with.  No  wonder  he 
looked  like  another  man  in  the  morning — 
that  in  the  agony  of  it  all  he  groaned — and 
he  a  strong  man — groaned,  yes,  and 
pressed  his  hands  to  his  eyes  as  one  who 
would  shut  out  the  sight  of  horrid  images. 
Only  to  think  of  Patsie  Oddie  groaning! 
Yet  groan  he  did,  and  questioned  his  soul 
talking  to  something  inside  of  him  as  if  it 
were  another  man.  "But  it  won't  leave 
me  a  better  man  before  God — and  God 
knows,  too,  it  won't  make  Delia  happier. 
God  knows  it  won't — it  won't " 

It  was  light  enough  then  for  Patsie  Oddie 
to  see  that  the  Eldorado  was  drifting,  drift- 
ing, not  rapidly  as  yet,  but  certainly  and  to 
sure  destruction,  with  the  ten  souls  aboard  of 
her  doomed  as  so  many  thousands  of  others 
had  been  doomed  before  them.  And  the 
wind  was  ever  making,  and  the  sea  ever 
rising.  She  had  both  anchors  out  then,  as 
Patsie  Oddie  saw,  and  he  saw  also  when 
her  chain  parted.  "Now  she's  draggin'," 
he  muttered  then,  and  waited  to  see  what 
action  Orcutt  would  take.  "  Why  in  God's 
name  don't  he  do  something  ?  "  and  ordered 
the  man  at  the  wheel  on  the  Delia  to  stand 
down. 

Rounding  to  and  laying  the  Delia  as  near 
to  the  Eldorado  as  he  dared  in  that  sea,  he 
roared  out  to  Orcutt:  "  What  in  God's  name 
are  you  doing  there,  Artie  Orcutt?  Don't 
you  see  your  one  anchor  can't  hold  her? 
Cut  the  spars  out  of  her  —  both  spars, 
manl" 

Orcutt  was  frightened  enough  then,  and 
in  short  order  had  the  spars  over  the  side. 
That  helped  her,  but  it  couldn't  save  her. 
It  was  too  late.  She  was  still  dragging 
— slowly,  slowly,  but  sure  as  fate,  and 
promising  to  drag  more  rapidly  as  the 
water  grew  shoaler.  And  it  was  getting 
shoaler  all  the  time. 

Oddie  threw  up  his  hands.  "  They're  go- 
ing !  To-night  will  see  her  and  them  buried 
in  the  sand. ' '  He  turned  to  his  crew,  stand- 
ing in  subdued  groups  about  the  Delia's 
deck.  "  I  want  a  man  to  go  with  me  in  the 
dory.     Maybe  we  c'n  get  them  off." 
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There  were  plenty  ready  to  go.  But  he 
wanted  only  one.  ''No,"  he  said  to  one, 
''you've  got  a  wife,"  and  to  another, 
"  you'll  be  missed,  too.  I  want  somebody 
nobody  gives  a  damn  about — like  myself!" 
and  took  a  young  fellow — there  is  nearly 
one  such  in  ever}^  crew  of  fishermen — that 
swore  he  hadn't  mother,  father,  brother, 
sister,  or  a  blessed  soul  on  earth  that  cared 
whether  he  ever  came  home  or  was  lost. 
And  doubtless  he  was  telling  the  truth,  for 
he  certainly  acted  up  to  it.  A  hard  case  he 
was,  but  a  good  fisherman.  And  courage  ? 
He  had  courage.  He  laughed — no  affected 
cackle,  but  a  good  round  laugh — when  he 
leaped  over  the  side  and  into  the  dory  with 
Patsie  Oddie. 

"If  I  don't  come  back,"  he  called  to  his 
bunk-mate,  *'you  c'n  have  that  diddy-box 
you've  been  so  crazy  to  get — the  diddy-box 
and  all's  in  it.  For  the  rest,  you  c'n  all  have 
a  raffle  and  give  the  money  to  the  widow's 
and  orphan's  fund,  back  in  Gloucester." 

"  Malachi-boy,  but  you're  a  man  after 
my  own  heart,"  said  Oddie,  as  the  dory 
lifted  on  to  the  seas  and  away  from  the 
shelter  of  the  Delia'' s  side.  And  Malachi 
laughed  at  that.  There  was  what  he  lived 
for — where  Patsie  Oddie  praised  one  must 
have  been  a  man. 

A  dory  is  the  safest  small  boat  that  the 
craft  of  man  has  yet  devised  for  living  in 
troubled  waters.  Handled  properly,  it  will 
live  where  ships  will  founder.  And  yet, 
though  in  Patsie  Oddie  and  Malachi  Jen- 
nings there  were  the  two  men  to  the  oars, 
it  was  too  much  even  for  the  dory  in  that 
sea,  and  over  she  went  before  they  were 
half-way  to  the  Eldorado.  The  crew  of  the 
Delia ^  seeing  them  bob  up,  and  for  the  time 
safely  clinging  to  a  plug-strap,  whisked  an- 
other dory  to  the  rail  and  ready,  but  their 
skipper  waved  them  back,  and  at  last  they 
could  hear  him  calling  out: 

"Pay  out  an  empty  dor\'!"  came  the 
voice  above  the  wind's  opposition.  Which 
they  did,  and  speedily,  and  Patsie  and  Mal- 
achi got  into  it,  and  with  great  care,  the 
two  men  lying  in  the  bottom  of  it  were 
hauled  alongside  the  Delia  and  helped 
aboard. 

"No  man  can  row  a  dory  this  day,"  was 
Patsie's  first  word.  "  And  a  man  with  big 
boots  and  oilskins  overboard  in  that  sea — 
too  small  a  chance.  But  put  a  longer  line 
on  that  same  dory  and  pay  it  out  again." 


Which  they  did  also,  and  in  that  way  began 
to  take  the  gang  off  the  Eldorado. 

Five  trips  of  the  dory  were  made,  two  of 
the  Eldorado^ s  crew  coming  back  each  trip, 
one  crouched  in  the  stern  and  the  other  ly- 
ing flat  on  the  bottom  amidships.  It  was 
the  roughest  kind  of  a  passage,  and  even 
when  the  dory  would  come  alongside  the 
Delia  the  carefullest  of  handling  was  needed 
to  get  them  safely  aboard. 

Orcutt,  of  course,  was  the  last  man  to 
come  aboard.  Bad  as  he  was,  he  could  do 
no  less  than  that — stand  by  his  vessel  to  the 
last.  When  he  came  alongside  the  Delia, 
he  rose  from  the  bottom  of  the  dory,  his 
companion  having  safely  boarded  the 
Delia,  and  lunged  for  the  rail.  Never  a 
quick  man  on  his  feet,  nor  quick  to  think 
and  act,  and  now  trembling  with  anxiety, 
he  made  a  mess  of  boarding.  He  had  to 
stop  long  enough,  too,  to  look  up  at  Oddie 
and  think  what  a  fool  of  a  man  Oddie  was 
altogether — a  mind  like  a  child!  So,  in  the 
middle  of  it  all,  he  did  not  get  the  rise  of  the 
dory  to  throw  him  into  the  air.  He  waited 
just  that  instant  too  long — it  took  nerve — 
and  then  he  had  to  hurry,  and  the  uprise 
of  the  dory  was  not  there  to  throw  him  into 
the  air  and  on  to  the  Delia'' s  rail.  Clothes 
soaked  in  brine  and  heavy  boots,  a  man  is  not 
a  buoyant  thing  in  the  water,  and  this  was  a 
heavy  sea.  So  Orcutt  falling  between  dory 
and  vessel  went  down — deep  down — and 
when  he  came  up  it  was  where  the  tide 
swept  down  under  the  vessel's  quarter. 

Patsie  Oddie,  standing  almost  above  him, 
caught  the  appeal  of  Orcutt's  eyes,  and 
then  saw  him  go  under  again.  "If  he 
comes  up  again  'twill  be  clear  astern," 
thought  Oddie,  "  and  the  third  time  with 
all  that  gear  on  him  he'll  never  come  up — 
and  if  'tisn't  Providence,  then  what  is  it?" 
And  this  was  a  cold  winter's  day  and  Oddie 
himself  was  soaked  in  sea-water.  "  And  if 
he  don't  come  up,"  thought  Oddie,  "if  he 
don't  come  up — Lord  God,  must  I  do  more 
than  I've  done  already  for  a  man  I  don't 
like — a  man  that  I  know  is  no  good — for  a 
a  man  in  my  way — a  man,  too,  that  would 
no  more  go  overboard  for  me,  even  on  the 
calmest  day,  than  he'd  cut  his  own  throat  ?" 
And  there  was  that  queer  smile  that  Orcutt 
had  thrown  at  him  as  he  stood  up  in  the 
dory — Oddie  didn't  forget  that.  And  then 
he  saw  Orcutt's  sou'-wester  on  the  water 
and  the  man  himself  beneath  it. 
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No  more  thought  of  that — overboard 
went  Oddie  with  all  his  own  weight  of 
clothes,  oilskins,  woollens  and  big  boots, 
while  quick-witted  men  hove  the  bight  of 
the  main-sheet  after  him.  And  Oddie,  grap- 
pling with  the  smothering  and  frightened 
Orcutt,  smashed  him  full  in  the  face. 
"Blast  you,  Artie  Orcutt,  there's  fun  in 
beating  you  even  here,"  and  hooked  on  to 
the  collar  of  Orcutt's  oil  jacket  with  one 
hand  and  grabbed  the  main-sheet  just  be- 
fore the  tide  would  have  carried  them  out 
of  reach. 

Safe  on  the  deck  of  the  Delia,  Orcutt  of- 
fered his  hand  to  Oddie,  who  didn't  seem 
to  notice,  but  said,  "  If  you  go  below,  Cap- 
tain Orcutt,  you'll  find  a  change  of  dry 
clothes  in  my  room  and  you  c'n  turn  in  there 
and  rest  yourself." 

"  But  I  want  to  thank  you,"  said  Orcutt, 
overwhelmed. 

"  Take  your  thanks  to  the  divil,"  said 
Oddie  to  that.  "  'Twas  for  no  love  of  you 
I  stood  by.  You  c'n  have  the  best  on  this 
vessel,  but  my  hand — no.  Go  below  or 
I'll  throw  you  below."  And  Orcutt  went 
below  without  any  delay. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  then.  Even 
while  they  were  hoisting  that  last  dory  over 
the  rail  Oddie  had  given  his  orders  to  drive 
out.  At  first  all  thought  she  would  come 
clear,  but  in  a  little  while  they  began  to 
doubt,  and  doubt  turned  to  misgiving,  and 
misgiving  to  certainty.  Sea  and  wind  were 
too  much  for  them  now.  In  saving  the 
Eldorado^ s  crew  they  had  waited  too  long — 
the  tide  was  now  against  them  also — and 
now  it  was  no  use.  It  was  Oddie  himself 
who  said  so  at  last  and  went  aloft  before  it 
was  too  dark  to  take  a  look  at  the  surf  they 
were  falling  into. 

He  stayed  aloft  for  about  ten  minutes, 
and  when  he  came  down  all  hands  knew  it 
was  to  be  desperate  work  that  night. 

"  Put  her  about,"  was  his  first  order,  and 
"  Take  a  sounding,  Martin,"  his  second. 

She  came  about  in  the  settling  blackness 
and  started  for  shoal  water. 

"You  might's  well  put  her  sidelights 
up,"  he  said  next.  "  Nobody'll  get  in  our 
road  to-night — nor  we  in  anybody  else's — 
but  we'll  go  ship-shape.  And  what  do  you 
get?"  he  asked  of  Martin,  when  the  lead 
came  up. 

"Eighteen  fathom,"  was  the  word  from 
Martin.     Eighteen  fa  them,  and  this  a  win- 


ter gale  and  a  winter  sea,  and  the  strongest 
of  tides  against  them! 

"Eighteen  fathom  and  goin'  into  it 
straight's  ever  a  vessel  could  go,"  said 
Oddie.  "Wicked  'tis,  but  the  one  thing'U 
make  me  laugh  when  we  go " 

"  Sixteen  fathom!"  from  Martin. 

"  Sixteen  ?     She's  sure  shoaling- 


Oddie  was  at  the  wheel  himself  then  and 
the  Delia  was  beginning  to  feel  the  pound- 
ing. They  couldn't  see  the  sky  at  all,  it 
was  that  black,  but  all  around  they  could 
see  the  combers  breaking  white — so  white 
that  they  made  a  kind  of  light  of  their  own. 
And  then  it  was,  with  the  Lord  knows  how 
much  wind  behind  them  and  seas  mast- 
head high  and  the  little  vessel  taking  it  fair 
abeam,  that  the  crew  of  the  Delia  and  the 
crew  of  the  Eldorado  guessed  what  was  run- 
ning in  Patsie  Oddie's  mind.  He  was  to 
drive  her  across  the  bar !  With  all  the  sail 
in  the  Delia  on  her,  to  let  her  take  the  full 
force  of  it  and  bang  her  across  the  shoals, 
where  soon  there  would  not  be  enough 
water  to  let  her  set  up  on  an  even  keel! 

Martin  Carr  was  heaving  the  lead  all  the 
time,  and  all  noted  how  he  made  himself 
heard  when  it  came  to  ten  fathom. 

"Ten  fathom  I"  repeated  the  crew,  and 
murmured  it  over  till  one  got  courage  to 
ask:  *'Is  it  going  to  drown  us  you  are. 
Captain  Oddie?" 

"I'm  trying  to  save  you,  boys,"  he  an- 
swered, and  his  voice  was  as  tender  as 
could  be  and  yet  be  heard  above  a  roaring 
gale. 

"Nine  and  a  half,"  and  then,  "Nine 
fathom!"  came  from  Martin  Carr,  barely 
able  to  hold  his  place  by  the  rail,  the  vessel 
was  pitching  so. 

It  was  at  eight  fathoms  that  Artie  Orcutt 
raised  a  cry  of  protest,  and,  hearing  that, 
Oddie  ordered  Martin  to  sound  no  more. 
"Just  bring  the  lead  here,  Martin,"  took  a 
big  bait  knife  he  always  kept  on  the  house 
and  with  one  stroke  cut  the  lead-line  off 
short.  Then  he  opened  the  slide  of  the 
cabin  companion  way  and  hove  the  lead  on 
to  the  cabin  floor  with  a  "  There  now,  may- 
be we  are  goin'  to  be  lost.  I  think  myself 
that  maybe  we  will,  but  some  of  ye  mayn't 
die  of  fright  now,  anyway." 

She  was  fair  into  it  then,  making  wild 
work  of  it,  with  Oddie  himself  to  the  wheel, 
and  all  his  great  strength  needed  to  hold 
her.     He  called  one  of  his  men  to  help  hirn 
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once,  and  he,  feeling  the  full  force  of  it, 
now  and  again  would  start  to  ease  her  up  a 
little,  but  the  moment  a  spoke  went  down 
so  much  as  a  hair's  breadth  Patsie  Oddie's 
big  arms  would  work  the  other  way. 
"Maybe  you  think  this  is  a  place  to  tack 
ship,"  Oddie  said  once,  and  the  wheel 
stayed  up  and  she  took  it  full  force. 

How  Oddie  ever  expected  to  save  the 
Delia  nobody  ever  knew,  beyond  trying  to 
lift  her  across  with  the  sheer  weight  of  the 
wind  to  her  sails.  And  that  would  be 
sheer  luck,  such  luck  as  had  never  befallen 
a  vessel  in  their  plight  before.  Other  men 
of  courage  with  stout  vessels  must  have 
tried  that,  they  knew,  and  none  of  them 
had  ever  got  over,  nor  come  back  to  tell  how 
close  they  came  to  it. 

And  that  was  all  there  was  to  it — 
sheer  luck — Oddie  would  have  told  them, 
had  they  asked  him.  And  yet  it  was  not 
luck  altogether.  True,  he  knew  no  chan- 
nel across — there  was  no  channel  across — 
and  yet  he  knew  there  were  little  gullies 
scooped  out  here  and  there  on  the  sand- 
ridges.  And  if  a  man  could  make  one  now 
and  one  again,  jumping  over  the  almost  dry 
beach,  as  it  were,  between  them — who 
knows? — it  might  be  done.  On  a  black 
night  like  this  nobody  could  see  the  gullies, 
or  on  any  kind  of  a  night,  for  that  matter, 
but  then  there  was  that  something,  he  did 
not  know  what  to  call  it,  inside  of  him  that 
told  him  the  things  he  could  not  hear  or  see 
or  feel.  And  then  again,  let  a  vessel  alone 
and  she  will  naturally  shy  for  the  deep 
water.  Force  her  with  the  rudder,  and  she 
will  go  where  the  rudder  sends  her.  Oddie 
forced  her,  but  only  to  make  her  take  the 
full  weight  of  the  wind.  'Twas  necessary 
to  drive  her  over  if  ever  she  was  to  get 
over  at  all.  That  something  inside  told 
him  when  her  nose  was  nearing  the  high 
shoals — it  came  to  him  as  if  her  quivering 
planks  carried  the  message — there  it  was, 
put  her  off  now,  and  now  again,  now  hold 
her  that  the  wind  may  have  its  lifting  effect, 
now  let  her  go  and  she'll  find  the  way. 
That  was  the  way  of  it — bang,  bang,  bang, 
on  her  side  mostly,  with  her  planks  smash- 
ing against  the  bare  bottom  as  she  drove 
over  the  sand  ridges  —  her  stem  rushing 
through  at  an  awful  clip  when  she  found 
a  gully  a  little  deeper  than  usual. 

The  great  seas  broached  over  her,  and  it 
became  dangerous  to  remain  on  deck.     So 


Oddie  ordered  all  hands  below  and  the 
sKdes  drawn  tight  after  them,  fore  and  aft. 

"  I  don't  see  the  difference  whether  we're 
washed  off  up  here  or  drowned  below," 
said  one.  "  Go  below,  just  the  same,"  said 
Oddie,  and  below  they  all  went,  while  Od- 
die, lashing  himself  hard  and  fast,  prepared 
for  what  further  fury  wind  and  sea  had  in 
store  for  himself  and  the  Delia. 

It  was  a  sea  to  batter  a  lighthouse  down. 
It  takes  shoal  water  for  big  seas,  and  this 
certainly  was  shoal  water,  with  the  sand  off 
bottom  swirling  around  deck.  A  noble 
vessel  was  the  Delia,  but  when  the  sea  took 
charge  that  night  everything  was  swept 
clean  from  her  decks.  Dories  first — her  own 
eight  and  the  four  of  the  Eldorado's  that 
had  been  picked  up,  twelve  in  all — went 
with  one  smash.  Oddie  allowed  himself  a 
little  pang  as  he  watched  them,  heard  the 
crash.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  them  clearly, 
but  he  knew  how  they  looked — floating  off 
in  the  white  combers  in  kindling  wood. 
The  booby-hatches  went  next,  and  after 
them  the  gurry-kids — match-wood  all. 
Everything  that  wasn't  bolted  went.  The 
very  rails  went  at  last,  crackling  from  the 
stanchions  as  if  they  were  cigar-box  sides 
when  they  did  go. 

"  'Twill  be  the  house  next,"  muttered 
Oddie.     "And  then  her  planks  will  come 

wide  apart — and  then "     He  rolled  it 

between  his  teeth.  "  Well,  then  we'll  all  go 
together.  But " — he  locked  his  jaws  again 
— "  drive  her  you  must,  Patsie  Oddie,"  and 
bang,  bang,  smash,  bang,  and  smash  again 
he  held  her  to  it. 

And  in  the  morning  she  came  clear — 
still  an  awful  sea  on  and  wind  to  tear  the 
heart  out  of  the  ocean  itself,  but  clear  water 
— beautiful,  clear  water.  By  the  morning 
light  he  saw  what  he  could  not  see  in  the 
dark  night,  that  her  port  anchor  was  gone 
from  her  bow — scraped  off  against  the  bot- 
tom— and  that  her  decks  were  covered  with 
the  sand  off  the  bottom  also,  but  she  herself 
— his  darling  Delia — was  all  right.  There 
was  nothing  gone  that  couldn't  be  replaced 
— maybe  a  bit  loose  in  the  seams,  perhaps, 
but,  Lord,  Gloucester  was  full  of  good 
calkers — and  now  they  had  the  beautiful 
Clearwater.  God  be  praised!  And,afterall, 
if  never  a  woman  in  all  the  world  smiled 
on  him  again,  'twas  worth  while  saving 
men's  lives. 

Oddie  drew  the  slide  back  from  the  cabin 
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companionway.  "Set  the  watch,"  he 
called,  and  the  first  on  watch,  Martin  Carr, 
came  up  and  took  the  wheel  from  him. 

'' Gloucester,"  said  Oddie;  *'you  know 
the  course,  Martin.  And  be  easy  on  her. 
'Tisn't  in  nature  for  a  vessel  not  to  loosen  a 
bit  after  last  night,  but  there'll  be  nothing 
the  pumps  won't  clear.  I  know  that  by  the 
heave  of  her  under  me.  She  is  all  right, 
Martin — a  great  vessel.  We  owe  our  lives 
to  her  ableness  this  night,  but  pump  her 
out  "  and  went  below  to  draw  off  his  boots. 
His  legs  were  so  swollen  that  he  had  to 
split  the  leather  from  knee  to  heel  to  get 
them  off,  and  when  he  turned  them  upside 
down  sand  ran  out  of  the  legs  of  them. 
''A  wild  night,"  he  said,  and  looked  curi- 
ously at  the  sand — a  wild  night  it  was — 
"  and  I'm  tired.  Since  leaving  Gloucester 
I've  not  seen  my  bunk.  Call  me  in  two 
hours,"  and  turned  in  on  the  floor  and  fell 
instantly  asleep. 

After  a  storm  it  should  be  good  to  see 
the  fine  green  water  rippHng  again  under 
the  sun,  but  to  Patsie  Oddie  it  brought  no 
sense  of  joy.  He  only  glowered  and  glow- 
ered as  down  the  coast  he  sailed  the  Delia. 
Even  the  sight  of  Cape  Sable,  which  gen- 
erally brings  a  smile  to  the  faces  of  fisher- 
men homeward  bound,  had  no  effect  on 
him.  He  drove  her  on,  and  even  seemed 
to  welcome  the  cold  nor'-wester  that  met 
him  when  he  straightened  out  for  what  in 
a  fair  wind,  and  his  vessel  tight,  would 
have  been  one  long  last  riotous  leg. 

He  smashed  into  that  nor'-wester,  and  it 
smashed  into  him.  Tack,  tack,  tack — the 
Delia  did  not  have  her  own  way  all  the 
time.  Four  days  and  four  nights  it  was, 
with  the  able  Delia  gradually  encasing  her- 
self in  ice.  Only  the  ice  seemed  to  please 
Patsie  Oddie.  The  day  he  left  Gloucester 
it  had  been  just  like  that  on  incoming  ves- 
sels. And  that  was  a  bitter  day,  and  it  was 
a  bitter  day  again  when  he  was  coming 
back — and  not  with  cold  alone.  Ice,  ice, 
ice — "Let  her  ice  up,"  and  from  Cape  Sable 
to  his  anchorage  in  Gloucester  Harbor  he 
kept  her  going. 

The  Delia  was  no  sooner  tied  to  the  dock 
than  away  went  the  crew  of  the  Eldorado. 
Away  also  went  the  Delia's  crew  as  soon  as 
they  had  tidied  things  up  and  the  skipper 
had  given  the  word. 

Patsie   himself   did   not   hurry.     There 


was  nothing  for  him  to  hurry  for.  So  he 
cleaned  up,  changed  his  clothes,  locked  the 
cabin  of  the  Delia,  and  went  slowly  up  the 
dock. 

He  was  hailed  on  the  way  by  any  num- 
ber of  people — fishermen,  dealers,  lump- 
ers, idlers.  Those  who  knew  him  tendered 
congratulations  or  shook  hands,  slapped 
him  on  the  shoulder — he  had  done  a  fine 
thing.  Some  there  were  who  stood  in  awe 
of  him,  only  looked  at  him,  examined  face 
and  figure  for  further  indications  of  the 
daring  of  the  man.  The  whole  water- 
front was  talking  over  it.  Rapidly  the 
whole  town  was  learning  it. 

Patsie  nodded,  shook  hands,  said  "  How 
is  it  here?"  and  "Thank  you  kindly,"  and 
went  on  his  way  to  the  owner's  store.  He 
reckoned  up  his  trip,  ordered  a  few  things 
immediately  needed  on  the  vessel,  and  said: 
"That's  all  I'm  thinkin'  for  now,"  and 
went  up  the  street.  On  the  way  he  passed 
Delia  Corrigan's  house.  He  didn't  mean 
to,  but  he  couldn't  help  it — he  looked  up 
for  sign  of  her  as  he  got  abreast  of  the  win- 
dow's. There  she  was,  cold  as  it  was,  win- 
dow raised  and  calling  to  him.  He  waited 
to  make  sure,  and  she  again  said,  "Won't 
you  come  in?" 

Patsie  went  up  the  steps  and  into  the 
snug  living-room,  where  Delia  was  waiting 
— a  rosy,  wholesome-looking  young  woman, 
now  bravely  trying  to  smile. 

"  Home  again,  Patsie  ?  " 

"  Home  again,  Delia — yes." 

"And  a  fine  thing  you  did." 

"No  fine  thing  that  I  can  see  to  it. 
There  were  men  on  a  vessel  that  might 
have  been  lost  and  I  took  them  off  and  gave 
them  a  passage  home." 

"  Patsie " 

"Yes?" 

"You  left  me  in  a  hurry  that  morning, 
Patsie.  You  shouldn't  have  rushed  out 
so.  After  you  were  gone  Captain  Marrs 
stepped  in  to  tell  me  about  his  rescue  of 
Captain  Orcutt  and  part  of  his  crew.  And 
then  he  began  to  tell  me  other  things — 
about  you.  He's  a  good  friend  of  yours, 
Patsie.  It  was  good  to  listen  to  him, 
though  I  knew  it  all  before — and  more. 
Don't  fear  that  all  the  good  things  you  did 
aren't  known  to  me.  But  after  a  time  I 
began  to  see  what  it  was  he  meant,  and 
without  letting  him  finish  I  ran  out  to 
see  you.     But  you  were  gone.      I  could 
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f^"^  ^^r  vessel  by  the  point  in  all  that  morning,  Patsie?  Would  I  be  a 
V^Mb.     You  put  to  sea  in  all  that  gale,    woman  and  not  have  a  word  of  pity  for  a 

man  that  came  so  nigh  being  lost  as  Cap- 
tain Orcutt  would  have  been  but  for  Wes- 
ley Marrs  ?  And  you  are  such  a  backward 
man,  Patsie.  Don't  you  hear  me,  Patsie? 
Then  look  at  me,  dear — look  at  me — it 
wasn't — and  who  can  it  be.  Who  was  it, 
Patsie,  that  drove  the  Delia  over  Sable 
Island  bar,  himself  to  the  wheel?" 

"Oh I"  gasped  Patsie;  "Delia  mavour- 
neen,  mavourneen,  mavourneen!" 

He  drew  back  a  step,  got  another  look  at 
her  face,  and  clasped  her  again.  "And 
'twas  me  all  the  time,  asthore?" 

"  You  all  the  time,  and  if  you  hadn't  been 
in  such  a  hurry  I'd  have  told  you  that 


:  Patsie?"-' 

"Put  to  sea?  Yes,  and  lucky  I  did, 
maybe,  for  I  was  no  more  than  in  time  to 
bring  back  the  man  you  want — and  he'd 
never  seen  Gloucester  again  if  I  hadn't." 

"Who  was  that?" 

"  Who  was  that  ?     Why,  DeHa ! " 

"Who  was  that?" 

"Who?     Why,  who  but  Artie  Orcutt." 

"  Captain  Orcutt  ?  No,  Patsie — it  wasn't 
Orcutt.  He  did  come  back  in  your  vessel — 
the  man  I  want — but  it  wasn't  Orcutt." 

"  Not  Orcutt  ?     Not  Orcutt  ?  " 

"No,  not  Orcutt.  Oh,  Patsie,  but  it  is 
hard  on  a  woman!  Oh,  if  you  only  knew 
what  a  hard  man  you  are  to  make  under- 
stand! I  suppose  I  have  to  do  it — you're 
that  backward  yourself.     It's  hard  on  me. 


"Oh,  Delia,  Delia,"  and  from  his  beard 
she  caught  the  murmur — "and  the  black, 
Patsie,  but  you'll  go  no  more  to  sea  in  a    black  night  I  put  in  on  Sable  Island  bar. 


gale  and  me  here  shaking  with  fear  for  you. 
You  did  bring  back  the  man  I  want, 
Patsie.  Over  Sable  Island  bar  he  went  in 
the  Delia,  but  it  wasn't  Orcutt." 

Patsie,  trembling,  stared  at  her.  "Not 
Orcutt,  Delia?" 

"  Patsie,  I've  said  it  a  dozen  times.  It 
wasn't  Orcutt,  and  yet  'twas  somebody  in 
your  vessel.     Oh,  why  did  you  mistake  me 


Oh,  the  black,  black  night  I  almost  left 
him  and  his  men  to  die.  Oh,  Delia,  Delia, 
there  was  hate  and  murder  in  my  heart  that 
night." 

"Nevermind  that  now,  Patsie  —  never 
mind  that  now.     Oh,  Patsie!" 

"What's  it,  alanna?" 

"  Oh,  Patsie — Patsie — but  the  strength 
of  you!" 
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By  Arthur  Davison   Ficke 

I  KNOW  it  all  is  true.     For  I  have  seen 
The  hght  upon  the  ^gean's  purple  waves; 
And  I  have  heard  the  silence  of  the  caves 
Where  wreathed  sarcophagi  in  darkness  lean; 
And  I  have  smelt  the  breath  that  from  the  green 
Slopes  of  Hymettus  all  my  sense  enslaves; 
And  in  Dodona's  whispering  forest-naves 
Felt  the  dim  Presences  that  hold  demesne. 


And  now  I  know  'tis  more  than  an  old  song 
Wrought  by  a  poet  of  his  sweet  desire. 
For  Pan  still  wanders  the  slow  stream  along, 
Bacchantes  dance  round  every  midnight  fire; 
And  from  the  hills  where  purple  shadows  throng 
Steals  the  low  music  of  a  vanished  lyre. 


v^Wbo  ^^^, 
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By  Carter  Goodloe 
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<  IJ 


^^^^^^g3HE  ambassadress  looked  at 
the  table  critically,  stepped 
back  a  little,  and  then  sank 
into  a  low  chair  with  a  sigh 
j2_^^^    of  satisfaction  at  her  handi- 
VX^^^Ki  work.     It  was  her  greatest 


hobby — this  decorating  her  drawing-rooms 
with  the  flowers  her  servants  brought  her  in 
great  baskets  from  the  flower  market.  As 
she  looked  around  on  the  results  of  her  morn- 
ing's work  she  had  reason  to  feel  proud  of 
her  taste  and  skill. 

The  ambassadress  herself  was  not  the 
least  lovely  thing  to  be  seen.  She  was  young 
and  extremely  pretty,  with  a  beauty  akin  to 
that  of  the  roses  and  lilies  she  had  been  ar- 
ranging with  such  eager  care.  Her  gray 
eyes  were  wide  and  dark,  her  white  skin 
very  fine,  and  the  brown  of  her  hair  quite 
golden  in  certain  hghts.  She  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  statement  so  frequently 
made  in  her  hearing,  that  American  women 
are  the  prettiest  on  earth. 

She  was  looking  particularly  well  on  this 
afternoon  as  she  sat  in  her  low  chair  gazing 
around  upon  her  decorative  efforts  and  in- 
haling the  flower-scented  air  that  stirred 
the  silk  curtains  at  the  long,  open  windows. 
Gradually  her  interest  in  her  surroundings 
waned  and  she  seemed  to  be  lost  in  some 
pleasant  meditation  which  made  a  fugitive 
smile  play  about  the  curved,  red  lips  and  a 
sparkle  come  into  the  lowered  eyes. 

Two  servants  entered  noiselessly  with 
tea-service,  biscuits,  and  punch,  and  ar- 
ranged an  elaborately  appointed  tea-table 
in  one  corner  of  the  long  drawing-room.  It 
was  the  ambassadress's  afternoon  at  home. 

Suddenly  a  step  on  the  stone  corridor  and 
a  figure  at  the  open  window  aroused  her. 
She  sprang  up  and  went  eagerly  forward. 

"  George!"  she  said  with  a  pleased  little 
laugh.  "  George!  How  delightful  that  you 
could  get  off  so  soon.  I  was  sure  that 
pokey  foreign  secretary  would  keep  you 
half  the  afternoon ! "  She  leaned  her  bronze 
head  against  the  stalwart  shoulder  and 
slipped  her  hand  in  the  strong  one  beside 
hers.  The  ambassadress  could  be  most 
properly  dignified  and  indift'erent  on  occa- 


sion. With  her  husband  she  was  nothing 
if  not  cdline  and  appealing.  And  the  am- 
bassador adored  her  so.  Like  most  big- 
brained,  strong  men  he  fancied  that  entire 
reliance  on  him,  that  complete  confidence 
in  his  powers. 

There  had  been  a  good  many  to  prophesy 
trouble  when  George  Finding,  at  fifty-two, 
after  a  life  devoted  to  his  profession,  and 
in  which  women  had  been  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  married  a  beautiful  girl  of 
twenty-four.  But  he  was  a  fearless  man 
and  had  entered  on  the  delicately  difficult 
task  of  matrimony  with  the  same  courage 
that  he  would  have  displayed  in  undertak- 
ing some  complicated  diplomatic  mission. 
When  the  President  had  made  him  am- 
bassador perhaps  the  chief  pleasure  he  took 
in  his  new  dignity  lay  in  the  fact  that  his 
young  wife  would  enjoy  this  novel  and  brill- 
iant outlook  on  life.  She  did  enjoy  it  to 
the  utmost,  and  she  bore  her  honors  very 
well.  She  interested  herself  keenly  in  her 
husband's  career  and  successes,  and  he,  in 
turn,  was  never  too  busy  or  absorbed  to  be 
interested  in  her  affairs — in  her  social  tri- 
umphs, in  the  devotion  of  the  young  secre- 
taries to  her,  and  in  her  artistic  enthusiasms 
and  her  girl  friendships.  Perhaps  the  am- 
bassador found  his  wife's  girl  friends  and 
their  frequent  visits  a  little  trying  —  he 
sometimes  acknowledged  it  to  himself,  nev- 
er to  her.  In  spite  of  her  youth,  Gordon 
had  seemed  mature  to  him  because  she  was 
congenial — or  vice  versa;  but  her  friends 
impressed  the  gray-haired  diplomat  as  be- 
ing regrettably  young. 

As  he  looked  down  at  his  wife  beside  him 
he  suddenly  wondered  how  this  new  friend 
— whom  he  had  never  seen  and  who  was  to 
have  arrived  at  noon — would  impress  him. 
Heslippedanarmaroundhiswife'sshoulder. 

"  I  was  sorry,  dear,  not  to  have  been  able 
to  be  here  when  Miss  Dalmy  arrived.  I 
suppose  she  is  here?"  he  added  tenta- 
tively, a  fugitive  hope  that  he  might  be 
spared  another  day  of  his  wife's  undivided 
society  prompting  the  question. 

"Oh,  yes!  For  a  wonder  the  train  was 
on  time.     I  went  for  her  myself  in  the 
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landau,  and  I  think  she  enjoyed  the  drive 
home."  The  ambassadress  laughed  musi- 
cally. She  still  delighted  in  the  sumptuous- 
ness  and  privileges  of  the  ambassadorial 
carriage.  "  She  is  in  her  room  now  dress- 
ing. I  think  she  will  be  down  directly.  I 
told  her  to  put  on  her  prettiest  gown." 

Mrs.  Finding  began  rearranging  the  tall 
vase  of  lilies  and  gardenias  with  which  she 
had  appeared  so  satisfied  a  few  moments 
before.  The  ambassador  leaned  thought- 
fully against  the  grand  piano  watching 
the  graceful  girl  with  her  flowers,  a  slow, 
amused  smile  dawning  about  his  lips. 

"What  is  it  now,  Gordon?"  he  said  at 
length,  in  his  deep,  pleasant  voice. 

She  looked  up  quickly,  blushing  and 
laughing  a  little,  and  then  she  left  her  flow- 
ers and  w^ent  back  quickly  to  her  husband's 
side. 

"If  you  are  going  to  make  fun  of  me  I 
won't  tell  you,"  she  said  severely;  "but  if 
you  are  sympathetic  and  helpful  and  nice 
and  good " 

"Don't  make  any  more  conditions,"  in- 
terrupted the  ambassador  weakly;  "  my  un- 
worthiness  overwhelms  me.  Now — why  is 
Miss  Dalmy  to  put  on  her  prettiest  gown  ?" 

The  girl  laughed,  crossed  the  room,  and 
sank  on  a  low  settee,  followed  by  her  hus- 
band. 

"I  have  been  thinking,"  began  the  am- 
bassadress briskly,  leaning  forward  and 
clasping  her  hands  over  her  knee,  "  that  the 
relations  between  Russia  and  America  are 
scarcely  as  cordial  as  they  should  be."  She 
gave  a  sidewise,  upward  glance  of  her  dark 
gray  eyes  at  her  husband,  while  a  smile 
dimpled  about  her  mouth. 

"It  is  quite  true,"  said  the  ambassador 
gravely,  after  a  moment's  hesitation.  "It 
is  a  source  of  infinite  regret  to  both  the 
President  and  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Czar.  Of  course  it  was  that  you  were  smil- 
ing over  as  I  came  in  ?" 

"Yes,  and  of  how  these  relations  could 
be  made  closer  and — and  w^armer,"  replied 
his  wife. 

"I  see,"  went  on  the  ambassador,  still 
gravely  and  interestedly;  "and  it  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  Miss  Dalmy's  prettiest 
gown." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Gordon,  and  she  leaned 
her  head  on  the  broad  shoulder.  "  You 
see,  dear,"  she  went  on  hurriedly,  "  he  is 
quite  the  cleverest  and  most  eligible  young 


diplomat  here,  and  I  have  simply  set  my 
heart  on  Marie's  having  him.  And  why 
shouldn't  she?  Even  if  he  is  a  prince — 
really  it  is  rather  staggering  when  one  re- 
members that  he  is  a  real  prince! — he  is 
none  too  good  for  her.  She  is  a  beauty — 
you  will  see  in  a  few  moments — and  heaven 
only  knows  how  many  hundred  thousand 
her  father  left  her,  and  she  hasn't  any  rela- 
tives to  bother  with  and  she  is  the  dearest, 
sweetest  girl  you  ever  knew.  And  then 
her  voice!  She  sings  like  a  bird.  Why 
shouldn't  a  prince  fall  in  love  w^th  her?" 
demanded  Mrs.  Finding  indignantly,  rais- 
ing her  head  and  looking  at  her  husband. 

"Why  not,  indeed?"  echoed  Mr.  Find- 
ing hastily.  "From  your  description  I 
doubt  if  he  will  find  it  possible  not  to  suc- 
cumb at  once.  I  only  wonder  you  don't 
tremble  to  place  me  within  the  magic  circle 
of  her  charms." 

Gordon  pressed  his  arm.  "Oh,  you/'* 
she  laughed;  "but  it  is  nice  of  you  not  to 
dampen  my  enthusiasm." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  ambassador  feel- 
ingly. "  And  now  that  I  perceive  I  have 
passed  examination  number  one,  I  would 
like  to  respectfully  inquire  how  I  am — how 
we  are,  I  should  say — to  be  helpful  ?  Fall- 
ing in  love,  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
so  eminently  a  personal  affair!" 

Mrs.  Finding  looked  at  her  husband  pity- 
ingly. "Why,  George,  we  can  just  make 
that  match — at  least  /  can,"  she  corrected 
herself.  "Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for 
you  to  leave  the  w^hole  thing  to  me.  Men 
are  such  bunglers  at  times — even  a  famous 
diplomat  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  such  af- 
fairs. I  have  a  theory  that  all  the  really 
great  treaties  have  been  secretly  engineered 
by  women.  At  any  rate,  I  think  I  can 
carry  this  thing  through  all  right." 

"And  what  will  be  your  plan  of  cam- 
paign?" inquired  the  ambassador  defer- 
entially. 

"  Oh,  it  will  be  easy,"  Mrs.  Finding  re- 
plied optimistically,  if  a  trifle  vaguely.  "I 
consider  Prince  Sumarakoff  simply  one  of 
the  nicest  young  men  that  I  know;  he  is 
fond  of  coming  here,  and  I  shall  encourage 
his  doing  so;  I  can  easily  arrange  that  he 
shall  see  a  great  deal  of  Marie.  The  cli- 
mate is  a  great  help.  In  the  tropics  what 
have  two  attractive  young  people  better 
to  do  than  fall  in  love  with  each  other?" 
She  unclasped  her  hands  and  leaned  back. 
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"  After  all,"  she  said  meditatively,  "  I  think 
I  will  give  you  a  share  in  the  plot:  you  are 
to  take  care  of  Donskoi  and  keep  him  out 
of  the  way!" 

"  Don't  you  think  Donskoi  cares  for — er 
— closer  relations  with  America?" 

The  ambassadress  frowned  slightly.  "  It 
has  sometimes  struck  me,  George,  that 
Count  Donskoi  keeps  a  rather  strict  watch 
over  Prince  Sumarakoff.  I  don't  think 
many  ministers  exercise  such  surveillance 
over  their  secretaries." 

"Well,  you  know,  there  are  very  few 
princely  secretaries.  Even  in  continental 
Europe  princes  are  precious,  and  Sumara- 
koff may  have  been  intrusted  to  Donskoi's 
special  care  to  be  returned  in  good  order. 
In  fact,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  believe  de 
Raslorf  told  me  something  of  the  sort.  They 
were  friends  in  BerUn,  and  Sumarakoff 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  and  otherwise 
kept  his  august  papa  in  much  tribulation 
of  spirit  over  him.  He  was  hustled  into  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  sent  off  as " 

There  was  a  slight  stir  at  the  portieres, 
and  a  tall,  thin,  dark  man  came  rapidly 
into  the  room  and  advanced  to  the  ambas- 
sador and  his  wife,  who  had  risen  precipi- 
tately. An  extremely  persuasive  smile 
lighted  up  his  otherwise  rather  sinister 
features.  He  kissed  the  beautiful  hand  ex- 
tended to  him,  with  the  greatest  gallantry. 

"  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  Countess  de 
Raslorf's  by  appointment,  but  I  could  not 
resist  the  pleasure  of  stopping  and  paying 
my  respects  to  Madame  Finding,"  he  said, 
in  English  which  had  almost  no  trace  of 
foreign  accent. 

"Count  Donskoi  is  always  welcome," 
said  the  ambassadress  with  a  charming 
smile.  She  turned  rather  hurriedly  to  the 
tea-table,  however.  "Lemon,  of  course? 
I  hope  you  are  not  in  such  a  hurry  that  you 
cannot  wait  to  see  my  newly  arrived  friend 
— Ah!  here  she  is  now.    How^  fortunate!" 

A  very  beautiful  young  woman  stood  in 
the  doorway.  She  hesitated  for  a  second 
and  then  walked  slowly  and  gracefully  for- 
ward. She  was  tall  and  straight  and  ex- 
tremely fair,  with  a  fairness  quite  un-Amer- 
ican. As  Finding  followed  his  w  ife  across 
the  room  toward  her,  he  wondered  from 
what  north-country  ancestors  she  had  in- 
herited that  pale  golden  hair  and  marvel- 
lously white  skin.  Her  manner  was  en- 
tirely American,  however,  and  she  met  his 


phrases  of  welcome  with  a  cordiality  which 
reminded  him  that  Gordon  had  said  Miss 
Dalmy  was  from  New  Orleans. 

Count  Donskoi  seemed  as  much  struck 
by  the  young  girl's  beauty  as  the  ambassa- 
dor, and  bowed  low  before  her  when  Mrs. 
Finding  presented  him  to  her. 

"  Miss  Dalmy  speaks  French  as  well  as 
you  do.  Count,  so  you  can  have  your  choice 
of  languages,"  said  Mrs.  Finding,  turning 
away  to  receive  the  minister  from  Guate- 
mala, who  was  just  entering  the  drawing- 
room. 

Apparently  Count  Donskoi's  appoint- 
ment at  the  Austrian  Legation  could  wait, 
for  he  found  a  secluded,  flower-bedecked 
corner  for  Miss  Dalmy,  and  took  a  chair 
beside  the  young  girl  with  the  evident  in- 
tention of  staying. 

"  I  ought  to  be  able  to  speak  your  own 
language.  Count,"  said  Miss  Dalmy,  seat- 
ing herself;  "  I  am  half  Russian  myself." 

Count  Donskoi  was  plainly  surprised. 
"  Madame  Finding  told  me  many  interest- 
ing things  about  her  long-expected  friend" 
— he  smiled  a  little — "but  she  never  told 
me  that." 

"  She  probably  has  no  idea  of  it  herself," 
said  Miss  Dalmy  quietly.  "  I  never  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  it.  You  see,  both  my 
father  and  my  mother  died  when  I  was  a 
little  baby,  and  I  was  brought  up  with  my 
mother's  people,  who  were  all  Americans, 
so  that  I  never  think  of  myself  as  anything 
but  line  Americaine  pure  et  simple.^'' 

Count  Donskoi  looked  at  her  attentively 
and  admiringly.  "  That  is  very  interest- 
ing," he  said.  "Are  you  going  to  the  din- 
ner-dance at  the  Spanish  Legation,  Thurs- 
day?" 

In  the  intervals  of  receiving  her  guests 
the  ambassadress  caught  uneasy  glimpses  of 
Count  Donskoi  and  Miss  Dalmy  in  their 
flowery  corner  deep  in  interested  conversa- 
tion. She  was  relieved,  she  scarcely  knew 
why,  when  he  at  length  left  the  girl's  side 
and  approached  her  to  make  his  adieus. 
A  few  moments  later,  to  her  great  satisfac- 
tion. Prince  Sumarakoff  was  announced. 
She  skilfully  extricated  herself  from  a  group 
of  American  tourists  who  had  completely 
surrounded  her  and  cut  her  off  from  the 
rest  of  her  guests,  and  went  forward  to  meet 
him. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  she  said 
in  a  low  tone,  and  smiling  at  the  good-look- 
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ing  young  man  standing  before  her.  "I 
was  feeling  a  little  like  a  beleaguered  castle 
surrounded  by  the  enemy's  army.  I  will 
try  not  to  let  you  fall  into  their  hands,  but 
if  they  once  know  you  are  a  prince  I  fear 
there  will  be  no  escaping  them!  Follow 
me,"  she  went  on  gayly,  skirting  the  crowd 
adroitly  and  bringing  the  young  prince  in 
safety  to  the  flowery  corner  where  Miss 
Dalmy  still  sat. 

''And  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  the  best 
of  friends,'"  declared  Mrs.  Finding  at  the 
conclusion  of  her  introduction.  "  You  are 
both  friends  of  mine,  so  you  must  be  friends 
of  each  other.  That  is  capable  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  I  believe,"  she  said 
impressively,  smiling  at  the  two  as  she 
turned  away  to  go  back  to  her  importunate 
tourists. 

Apparently  they  found  no  difficulty  in 
proving  the  ambassadress's  proposition. 

Two  weeks  later  Miss  Dalmy  wrote  to  an 
old  Ogontz  chum: 

I  have  met  a  very  dangerously  fascinating  man 
here.  He  is  a  Russian  prince  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  I  ever  saw.  He  is  clever,  too, 
for  his  chief,  Count  Donskoi,  relies  greatly  on  him, 
and  indeed,  gives  him  so  much  of  the  important 
legation  work  to  do  that  his  time  for  social  duties 
is  decidedly  limited.  He  says  he  has  never  been 
so  busy  as  lately.  But  in  spite  of  that  we  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  him — he  gives  the  most 
beautiful,  recherche  little  dinners  and  luncheons  to 
his  friends!  He  and  I  seem  to  be  peculiarly  sym- 
pathetic. Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  half  Russian 
myself.  Are  you  astonished  ?  I  am  sure  you  are. 
My  father  was  a  Russian.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  have  always  been  a  little  ashamed  of  my  foreign 
blood,  and  never  spoke  of  it  because  I  wanted  my 
friends  to  think  me  an  American.  But  now  I 
glory  in  it!  It  is  a  bond  between  the  prince  and 
myself.  I  must  tell  him  about  my  poor  papa 
some  day.  We  have  so  many  things  to  talk  of 
when  we  meet,  and  it  is  siich  a  shadowy,  unim- 
portant fact  to  me,  that  I  never  think  of  it.  At 
first  I  supposed  he  was  an  admirer  of  Gordon's 
(she  has  half  the  young  secretaries  and  some  of 
the  chiefs,  too,  at  her  feet),  and  I  was  really  piqued; 
but  now  I  believe  he  comes  to  the  Embassy  to  see 
me.  I  shall  have  to  be  careful,  or  I  shall  fall  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  an  unattainable  Russian 
prince! 

The  same  evening,  after  having  smoked 
an  incredible  number  of  cigars  in  solitary 
meditation.  Prince  Sumarakoff  drew  some 
note-paper  from  a  drawer  of  his  desk  and 
wrote  to  an  old  friend,  the  second  secretary 
of  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Paris: 

I  have  met  a  dangerously  fascinating  girl  here. 


She  is  an  "American  Queen,"  as  they  say,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  creatures  I  have  ever 
seen.  She  is  clever,  too,  and  sings  like  an  angel. 
Besides  which,  de  Raslorf  (he  knows  everything) 
tells  me  she  has  some  nine  hundred  thousand 
American  dollars  in  her  own  right.  But  I  swear, 
Boris,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  infatuation. 
And  indeed,  there  is  no  necessity,  for  my  august 
parent,  although  a  tyrant,  is  generous  with  his 
roubles.  She  is  visiting  the  ambassadress,  who  I 
thought  was  the  most  beautiful  American  I  had 
ever  seen  until  I  met  her  friend.  In  spite  of  her 
seeming  to  be  an  unattainable  piece  of  perfection, 
I  sometimes  think  she  cares  for  my  unworthy  self. 
What  is  a  poor  devil  to  think  when  he  sees  her 
eyes  light  up  and  her  fair  cheeks  color  as  I  bow 
before  her?  I  wish  I  dared  tell  her  to-morrow 
that  I  adore  her;  but  it  is  too  soon.  I  am  sure  she 
has  no  idea  that  I  love  her — yet.  I  shall  have  to 
wait  a  while,  but  it  is  hard.  I  can't  even  see  her 
as  often  as  I  long  to,  for  Donskoi  seems  suddenly 
possessed  with  the  energy  of  a  fiend  and  works  me 
like  a  droschki  horse,  and  then  the  Findings  keep 
open  house,  so  that  there  is  always  a  mob  of  people 
around  her. 

From  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
ambassadress,  in  spite  of  her  intentions  and 
manoeuvres,  had  not  been  able  to  command 
the  prince's  time  to  her  entire  satisfaction. 
When  two  weeks  more  of  dinners  and 
luncheons  and  teas  and  horseback  rides 
had  passed  without  a  proposal,  she  decided 
that  it  was  time  to  actively  interfere  in  the 
interest  of  her  two  friends. 

The  ambassador  had  just  settled  himself 
in  the  library  with  an  interesting  book  when 
his  wife  came  to  that  conclusion.  She 
found  her  husband  without  any  difi&culty, 
and,  seating  herself  on  the  arm  of  his  chair, 
she  told  him  of  her  intention. 

''They  are  in  love — desperately,  hope- 
lessly, head-over- heels  in  love  —  but  they 
haven't  a  fair  chance  here.  There  are  too 
many  people  about  and  the  life  is  too  con- 
ventional for  romance,  and  then  Donskoi  is 
really  becoming  insufferable!  He  haunts 
the  house,  and  he  works  Sumarakoff  to 
death  with  his  old  reports  and  things.  The 
poor  boy  told  me  he  was  up  until  two  o'clock 
last  night  finishing  some  papers  that  Don- 
skoi insisted  on  having  this  morning.  And 
when  he  is  here  he  makes  himself  obnox- 
ious. The  other  afternoon  I  sent  Marie 
and  Sumarakoff  into  the  garden  to  clip  a 
basket  of  gardenias,  and  before  I  could  de- 
tain Donskoi  he  had  followed  them  and 
stayed  with  them  until  the  last  gardenia 
was  cut !  You  don't  attend  to  your  duty  of 
keeping  Donskoi  out  of  the  way  at  all/'  she 
said  severelv. 
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"  It  is  very  hard  work,"  pleaded  the  am- 
bassador, "and  not  strictly  in  my  line. 
You  see,  with  you  there  was  no  competi- 
tion  "     The   ambassadress  gave   her 

husband  such  a  terrible  look  that  he  was 
rendered  speechless,  and  then  she  clasped 
her  hands  over  her  knees  in  her  favorite 
attitude  when  thinking. 

"  I  shall  take  them  down  to  Cuernavaca 
for  Holy  Week,"  she  declared  meditatively, 
^'  with  only  a  small  party  that  I  can  control. 
You  will  not  be  able  to  go,  dear,  I  know, 
and  I  am  sorry;  but  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is 
for  the  best — you  can  keep  an  eye  on  Don- 
skoi  here.  They  shall  have  the  week  of 
their  lives,  and  Donskoi  wall  learn  that  even 
a  wily  old  Russian  diplomat  is  not  a  match 
for  an  American  woman." 

Mrs.  Finding  did  not  know  Count  Don- 
skoi  very  well. 

Three  days  later  Mrs.  Finding  started 
with  her  party.  Beside  Miss  Dalmy  there 
was  the  Comtesse  Helene  dTrenee  de 
Chatran,  the  wife  of  the  French  minister,  a 
much  older  w^oman  than  the  American 
ambassadress,  Prince  Sumarakoff  and  two 
young  attaches,  devoted  slaves  of  Mrs. 
Finding.  She  destined  one  of  these  diplo- 
matic pawns  for  the  Countess's  constant 
escort,  the  other  for  her  own,  so  that  the 
prince  might  give  his  undivided  attention 
to  Miss  Dalmy.  This,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say,  he  did  with  an  untiring  and  undivided 
zeal  which  would  have  caused  his  rapid 
promotion  had  the  energy  so  applied  been 
turned  into  diplomatic  channels.  With  deli- 
cacy and  skill  Mrs.  Finding  contrived  that 
the  prince  and  Miss  Dalmy,  while  feeling 
thoroughly  chaperoned,  should  yet  see  each 
other  in  a  way  that  had  not  been  possible 
before. 

The  days  and  nights  in  Cuernavaca  were 
long  dehghts  to  the  two.  Mrs.  Finding 
was  a  kind  as  well  as  an  astute  friend  when 
she  brought  her  proteges  to  the  beautiful 
old  city.  What  more  lovely  setting  for  a 
girl's  romance  could  she  have  found  ?  Love 
seemed  to  be  in  the  warm,  fragrant  air; 
lurked  under  the  great  palms  in  the  very 
courtyard  of  the  hotel;  in  the  dim,  be- 
draped  churches,  thronged  with  worship- 
pers in  Holy  Week;  called  from  the  throb- 
bing guitars  and  jaranas  in  the  alameda  all 
the  long,  vibrant  evenings,  and  above  all, 
seemed  to  have  its  very  being  in  the  tangled 
wilderness  of  fragrant  blossoms,  in  the 
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flower-laden  paths  and  cool,  sequestered 
corners  of  the  Borda  Gardens.  It  was 
there  that  the  prince  and  Miss  Dalmy 
loved  most  to  linger,  and  he  determined  it 
should  be  there  he  would  tell  her  his  love 
and  ask  her  to  marry  him. 

The  moon,  riding  high  in  the  heavens, 
was  drenching  the  lovely  old  gardens  in  a 
silver  radiance  when  the  two  wandered 
down  one  of  the  blossom-bordered,  deserted 
paths  to  a  little  summer-house  perched  high 
up  in  an  angle  of  the  wall.  All  the  world 
was  at  church  listening  to  the  Good  Friday 
service,  and  it  had  been  easy  enough  to  slip 
away  unnoticed  in  the  thronged,  dimly  lit 
Cathedral.  The  prince  had  guided  her, 
half-reluctant,  half-consenting,  through  the 
shifting,  genuflecting  crowds,  out  into  the 
dusky  streets  filled  with  hurrying,  penitent 
figures,  past  the  great  doorway  guarding 
the  entrance  to  the  gardens,  and  so  into  that 
fragrant,  abandoned  paradise.  They  were 
alone  and  intensely  happy. 

Far  below  their  airy  resting-place  a  pleas- 
ant campagna  stretched  away,  bathed  in 
the  white  moonlight.  Miss  Dalmy  pushed 
back  the  lace  mantilla  she  had  thrown 
about  her  in  the  Cathedral,  and  leaning 
over  the  broad  ledge  of  the  Moorish  arch, 
gazed  out  at  the  beautiful  scene.  The 
"white  wonder"  of  her  face  so  revealed, 
the  exquisite,  unaccustomed  intimacy  of 
their  fragrant  solitude,  went  to  the  prince's 
head  like  wine.    He  leaned  forward  a  little: 

"  Will  you  sing  me  something  ?  "  he  asked 
in  a  hushed  tone. 

For  an  instant  the  girl  hesitated;  then, 
resting  her  head  lightly  against  the  stone 
arch  and  half  turning  from  the  young  man, 
she  began  to  sing: 

Hush!  hush,  my  heart,  thy  tender,  pleading  cry: 
Hide  from  the  world  thy  bliss  and  all  thy  woe, 

Let  not  thy  grief  breathe  forth  the  faintest  sigh, 
Nor  smile  nor  tear  thy  anguished  longing  show. 

Wait!  wait,  my  heart,  nor  seek  that  thou  hast  not! 

'Tis  not  for  thee — the  happiness  of  earth. 
To  love  but  be  not  loved  is  thy  sad  lot. 

To  feel  deep  love  and  dare  not  own  its  birth. 

O  Love!  some  call  thee  cruel   some  most  sweet! 

0  Death!  some  long  for  thee  and  some  do  fear! 
If  sweet  and  cruel  Love  I  cannot  greet, 

1  long  for  fearful  Death  as  friend  most  dear. 

The  golden  thread  of  voice  floated  out 
over  the  moonlit  gardens  to  a  tall,  dark 
man  who  was  making  his  way  up  the  shad- 
owy, flower-tangled  pathway. 
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The  prince  leaned  nearer  the  singer  and 
took  one  of  her  white,  slender  hands  in 
both  of  his  and  kissed  it. 

"  Do  not  sing  of  Death  when  Love  is  here 
before  you  praying  to  be  taken  to  your 
heart,"  he  said  passionately.  The  girl 
turned  a  little  toward  him  and  a  faint, 
happy  smile  curved  her  lips. 

''  If  I  could  only  tell  you — if  I  could  only 

find  words  to  tell  you  how  utterly  dear " 

exactly  what  the  prince  was  going  to  tell 
her  she  never  knew,  for  at  that  moment  a 
thin,  dark  man  emerged  from  the  shad- 
owed pathway  and  stood  before  them.  The 
prince  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Donskoil"  he  exclaimed  in  a  bewil- 
dered tone.     "What  brings  you  here?" 

Count  Donskoi  cleared  his  throat. 

"  Despatches  from  His  Imperial  Majesty, 
Prince.  I  shall  be  obliged,  much  as  I  re- 
gret it,  to  ask  your  instant  attention  to  the 
same.  Miss  Dalmy  will  doubtless  pardon 
this  intrusion,  when  she  knows  that  large 
diplomatic  interests  are  involved."  For  an 
instant  Count  Donskoi's  persuasive  smile 
overspread  his  countenance.  "  I  have  come 
on  a  special  train  that  I  might  have  the 
benefit  of  an  immediate  consultation  with 
Prince  Sumarakoff.  Shall  we  walk  back 
to  the  hotel  or  shall  I  call  a  carriage?" 

Miss  Dalmy  preferred  to  walk,  and  to- 
gether the  three  took  their  almost  silent 
way  back  to  the  hotel.  At  the  entrance 
Count  Donskoi  and  the  prince  took  their 
leave.  The  latter  bowed  low  over  the 
young  girl's  hand. 

"I  will  see  you  in  the  morning,"  he  said 
in  a  troubled  whisper.  But  Miss  Dalmy, 
watching  them  as  they  crossed  in  the  brill- 
iant light  of  the  plaza  and  disappeared  into 
the  rim  of  darkness  beyond,  knew,  by 
some  heart-breaking  intuition,  that  she  had 
seen  the  last  of  Prince  Sumarakoff. 

"And  now,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this?"  curtly  inquired  the  prince,  when  he 
and  Count  Donskoi  found  themselves  in 
the  former's  apartments. 

Donskoi  cleared  his  throat  again.  The 
prince,  with  an  impatient  gesture,  motioned 
him  to  a  seat,  but  remained  standing  him- 
self. 

"Will  you  kindly  explain  your  intrusion 
of  this  evening  and  as  briefly  as  possible  ?" 
he  reiterated  in  no  pleasant  tone. 

"  Prince  Sumarakoff  surelv  cannot  doubt 


my  statement  that  despatches  from  His  Im- 
perial Majesty " 

"Let  me  see  them." 

Count  Donskoi  took  from  a  mass  of  pa- 
pers in  a  heavy  leather  wallet,  one  which 
bore  many  official-looking  seals  and  handed 
it  to  the  prince.  As  the  young  man  read 
his  instant  recall  to  his  country,  he  turned 
pale  with  anger  and  excitement. 

"  Donskoi,  this  is  some  of  your  infernal 
work !    What  does  it  mean  ?  "  he  burst  out. 

Count  Donskoi  lit  a  cigarette. 

"  My  dear  Prince,"  he  said  soothingly, 
"you  certainly  cannot  have  forgotten  that 
when  you  were  sent  out  here  to  me  it  was 
with  the  understanding  that  I  was  not  only 
to  be  your  official  chief  but  your  private 
mentor.  The — er — anxieties  which  you 
had  previously  occasioned  your  father  sug- 
gested this  course  to  him.  He  and  I  are 
old  friends — I  have  tried  to  do  my  best." 

"And  you  call  this  your  best?  Getting 
me  recalled  just  when — just  when  I  am 
most  anxious  to  remain  1" 

"  Gratitude  is  seldom  the  reward  of  disin- 
terestedness," said  the  count  sententiously. 

"  I  don't  call  it  disinterestedness;  I  call 
it  a  most  unwarrantable — a  most  imperti- 
nent intrusion  on  my  private  affairs,"  cried 
the  young  man  hotly. 

"Prince,"  said  Donskoi  quietly,  "the  af- 
fairs of  a  man  like  yourself — the  heir  to  a 
princely  title,  to  vast  estates,  to  enormous 
wealth — can  never  be  truly  private.  They 
are  of  interest  and  vital  importance  to  a 
great  many  beside  himself.  When  such  a 
man  is  about  to  compromise  his  station  in 
life,  his  whole  future,  is  it  an  'intrusion' 
for  an  old  friend  to  step  forward  and  try  to 
prevent  it?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  once  more  de- 
manded the  prince,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room  in  his  excitement. 

Count  Donskoi  threw  away  the  end  of 
the  cigarette  he  had  been  smoking  and  lit 
a  fresh  one.  If  it  were  possible  to  connect 
such  an  adjective  with  the  ruse  diplomat. 
one  would  have  said  he  was  nervous. 

"  If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken  you  were 
about  to  offer  your  hand,  fortune,  and  title 
this  evening  to  Miss  Dalmy  when — happily 
— I  interrupted  you."  He  waited  an  in- 
stant for  the  young  man  to  speak,  but  get- 
ting no  reply,  he  proceeded,  gazing  thought- 
fully out  of  the  window  instead  of  at  the 
prince.     He  missed  the  rare  pleasure  of 
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seeing  Sumarakoff  blush — the  first  time 
since  he  was  a  small  boy  and  had  been 
caught  by  his  father's  major-domo  under- 
mining an  almond  cake  freshly  baked  for 
a  great  dinner-party.  "I  say  'happily/ 
because,  beautiful  and  wealthy  as  she  is, 
Miss  Dalmy  can  never  be  a  wife  for  Prince 
Sumarakoff,"  resumed  Count  Donskoi. 
An  exclamation  from  the  prince  made  him 
continue  hastily: 

"  When  I  first  noticed  your  penchant  for 
the  young  lady,  the  intimacy  between  you, 
I  conceived  it  to  be  my  duty — under  the 
circumstances — to  discover  if  there  could 
be  any  reasonable  objection  to  such  a — er 
— connection.  The  investigation  was  most 
easy  to  conduct,  the  results  such  as  I  feared. 
Miss  Dalmy  herself  gave  me  the  first  clew. 
Shall  I  give  you  the  details  of  the  report  my 
men  have  sent  me,  or  are  you  content  with 
my  statement  of  the  fact  that  Miss  Dalmy 
is  no  match  for  Prince  Sumarakoff?" 

"  Miss  Dalmy  is  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
greatest!  How  dare  you  say  she  is  no 
match  for  Prince  Sumarakoff?"  cried  the 
young  man. 

For  an  instant  an  expression  of  pity,  of 
sympathy,  flitted  across  Count  Donskoi's 
usually  impassive  countenance,  but  he  did 
not  hesitate. 

"Prince  Sumarakoff  can  never  marry 
the  daughter  of  one  of  his  father's  liber- 
ated serfs,"  he  said  quietly. 

The  prince  took  a  step  forward  and  then 
sank  into  a  chair  beside  his  writing-table, 
his  face  white  and  set. 

" It  is  some  hideous  lie!  Tell  me  every- 
thing!" he  muttered. 

Count  Donskoi  drew  another  paper  from 
his  leather  wallet  and  ran  his  eye  over  it. 

"  This  is  thestory,"  he  said  gravely.  "  In 
1862  Nicholas  Dalmy,  a  young  serf  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  belonging  to  the 
Smolensk  estates  of  Prince  Alexis  Sumara- 
koff, having  been  previously  liberated  by 
the  edict  of  '61,  left  Russia  and  came  to 
America.  He  went  to  New  Orleans  and, 
being  of  unusual  brightness  and  capability, 
quickly  learned  the  language  and  obtained 
employment.  During  '63  and  '64  he  made 
large  sums  of  money  by  daringly  running 
the  cotton  blockade,  and  so  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  fortune  which  he  increased  to 
enormous  proportions  during  the  following 
twenty  years.  It  appears  that  he  not  only 
amassed  a  fortune,  but  he  devoted  much 
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time  to  educating  and  improving  himself,  so 
that  he  became  a  distinguished-looking  and 
cultivated  man.  Late  in  life — in  the  year 
1880,  to  be  exact — he  married  a  young 
American  girl,  a  native  of  New  Orleans. 
She  was  very  beautiful  and  well  connected, 
but  poor.  Her  family,  it  appears,  knowing 
nothing  of  Dalmy's  antecedents  or  history, 
were  greatly  pleased  at  the  brilliant  match 
she  was  making.  A  daughter,  Marie,  was 
born  to  the  couple  in  1 881,  and  a  year  later 
both  parents  were  carried  off  by  yellow 
fever.  The  child  grew  up  with  her  moth- 
er's people,  knowing  nothing  of  her  father's 
relatives,  rich,  petted,  accomphshed,  beau- 
tiful, but  no  less  truly  the  daughter  of 
Prince  Sumarakoff 's  freed  serf." 

Count  Donskoi  continued  to  gaze 
thoughtfully  out  the  window  after  he  had 
ceased  to  speak,  and  for  a  long  while  there 
was  silence  in  the  room.  A  strangled  sob 
aroused  him.  He  got  up  and  went  over  to 
the  writing-table  where  Sumarakoff  sat,  his 
miserable  face  hidden  in  his  folded  arms. 
As  he  looked  down  on  the  wretched  young 
prince  the  expression  of  pity  and  sympathy 
flitted  once  again  and  more  lingeringly 
across  his  dark  face. 

,  "  I  tried  to  save  you  as  much  as  I  could — 
to  prevent  you  from  seeing  too  much  of  her 
until  I  could  be  sure.  I  cabled  and  tele- 
graphed and  hurried  my  men,  so  that  you 
would  not  be  exposed  an  hour  longer  than 
necessary  to  the  danger  of  being  with  her. 
I  am  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to  do  bet- 
ter than  I  have.  It  is  very  hard,  I  know — 
she  is  most  beautiful,  most  lovely,  all  that 
a  man  could  love  and  respect  and  admire. 
To  an  American,  what  I  have  told  you 
would  mean  less  than  nothing.  That  it 
should  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
marriage  is  the  unhappy  fortune  of  Prince 
Sumarakoff." 

The  young  man  rose  from  his  chair  and 
turned  a  haggard  face  to  Donskoi. 

"I  should  like  to  be  alone,"  he  said  sim- 
ply. 

The  older  man  bowed.  At  the  door  he 
paused  an  instant. 

"Everything  is  in  readiness.  We  leave 
at  six  in  the  morning,"  he  said  tentatively. 

The  prince  hesitated  an  instant  and  then 
made  an  infinitely  weary  gesture  of  assent. 
With  another  fugitive  look  of  pity  at  the 
white  young  face.  Count  Donskoi  bowed 
once  more  and  passed  from  the  room. 
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R.\NK  CONROY'S  teach- 
ers in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
pubHc  schools  early  report- 
ed that  he  had  a  natural  apt- 
itude for  mathematics  which 
should  be  given  scope.  Dan, 
the  father,  heard  of  this,  and  though  "  nat- 
ural aptitude"  and  "scope"  were  terms  he 
did  not  understand,  he  understood  later 
when  the  principal  of  the  high  school  said 
the  boy  ought  to  have  a  chance  in  some 
profession.  So  Dan  left  his  work  an  hour 
early  one  day,  and  waited  before  the  school- 
house  to  learn  at  first  hand  what  future  for 
his  son  this  special  gift  might  suggest. 
Small,  but  sturdy  and  erect,  his  clothes 
daubed  with  the  soil  of  the  street  trench  in 
which  he  had  worked,  a  battered  dinner 
bucket  in  his  hand,  Dan  intercepted  the 
principal  with  a  respectful,  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  but  could  I  have  a  word  with 
you  about  my  boy?" 

"Another  complaint,"  thought  the  prin- 
cipal wearily,  and  asked,  "What  is  your 
boy's  name?" 

"Frank  Conroy,  sir,"  answered  the 
laborer;  and  the  principal,  noting  the  man- 
liness looking  out  of  the  other's  clear,  honest 
gray  eyes,  knew  that  if  it  were  a  complaint 
he  was  to  listen  to  it  would  be  a  reasonable 
one.  "  He  tells  me  that  you  are  saving  that 
he  has  a  fine  head  for  figures;  something 
uncommon,  sir,  I  think  you  were  saying," 
added  Conroy. 

They  had  a  long  talk,  in  which  Dan  re- 
ceived the  impression  that  his  son's  mathe- 
matical mind  was  a  gift  from  the  principal, 
but  this,  though  there  seemed  something 
odd  about  it,  did  not  perplex  the  old  man  so 
much  as  to  learn  that  mathematics  was  the 
foundation  science  upon  which  eminence  in 
many  industrial  professions  or  callings  was 
built.  That  to  design  a  towering  building, 
span  a  river  with  a  bridge,  or  push  a  tunnel 
under  the  same  river  required  a  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  filled  the  workman's  mind 
with  wonder  and  delight;  wonder,  because 
he  had  thought  such  things  were  devised  by 
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some  mystery-wisdom  allied  to  magic;  de- 
hght,  because  it  suddenly  made  him  ex- 
ultant with  a  new  ambition.  Was  not  his 
son  a  mathematician! 

"And  could  my  boy,  if  he  sticks  to  this 
job  of  studying  figures,  get  to  be  one  of 
those  mechanical  engineers  you  tell  of?" 
Dan  asked.  "Even  my  son?"  he  added, 
his  glance  falling  on  his  own  rough  clothes 
and  his  battered  dinner  bucket. 

The  principal  answered  with  an  encour- 
aging smile,  "  There  is  no  royal  monopoly 
of  knowledge,  any  more  than  there  is  a 
royal  road  to  it. " 

"  I  thank  you,  sir, "  said  Dan,  and  he  was 
as  uplifted  as  if  he  held  a  warrant  for  his 
boy's  greatness  in  his  hands — as  in  truth  he 
did.  He  w^alked  home  through  a  fairyland 
which  became  no  less  fairy-like  when  his 
way  led  him  into  a  poor  neighborhood 
where  two  rooms  of  a  tenement  were  home 
to  him  and  his  one  motherless  child. 

Dan  Conroy  had  always  liked  best  to  la- 
bor where  he  could  see  the  results  of  engi  • 
neering  skill,  see  the  very  men  who  planned 
the  great  works  upon  which  he  toiled  in  the 
humblest  capacity.  They  were  to  him  the 
greatest  of  men,  greater,  even,  than  those 
for  whom  he  also  worked,  the  political 
bosses.  The  engineer's  craft  had  for  him 
the  pleasure-giving  quality  which  the 
sculptor's,  even  the  musician's  art,  has  for 
many;  but  that  the  skill  he  so  much  ad- 
mired was  acquirable  by  study,  was  a 
mental  accomphshment,  not  a  gift,  had  not 
until  now  entered  his  mind.  Suddenly  a 
vision  was  revealed  to  him:  his  own  boy 
might  become  one  of  these  masters;  and 
the  vision  grew  in  brightness  until  the  room 
where  he  now  prepared  the  evening  meal 
seemed  suffused  with  the  light  which  il- 
lumined his  mental  prospect.  He  was  hap- 
pily crooning  an  Old-  Country  ballad  when 
Frank  entered  the  room  and  smiled  at  his 
father  a  moment  l)efore  he  vigorously  an- 
nounced: "I'm  going  to  leave  school,  dad. 
I've  got  a  jobl" 

"Sure,  then,  there's  two  of  them,"  said 
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the  father,  setting  down  the  teapot  on  the 
oilcloth-covered  table.  "  I've  a  job  for  you 
as  well." 

"Not  so  good  as  mine,"  exclaimed  the 
youth.  "  I'm  going  into  a  shipping  depart- 
ment where  I'll  have  a  chance  to  be  a  ship- 
ping clerk,  some  dav.  What  do  vou  think 
of  that?" 

"Well,  it's  a  nice  gentlemanly  job, 
Frankie,  but  I  have  a  better  one. " 

"  Better  than  a  shipping  clerk  ?  It  must 
be  a  good  one!" 

" It  is  so,  lad;  you're  to  be  a  boss. " 

"A  precinct  boss?" 

"Better  nor  that,"  responded  Dan,  en- 
joying the  youngster's  look  of  wonder. 

"  A  district  boss  ?  I'll  have  to  be  twenty 
years  older. " 

"  Better  nor  that,  too. " 

"  Oh,  you're  joking,  dad.  There's  only 
one  man  bigger  than  a  district  boss;  and 
there's  too  many  after  that  job  for  me  to 
hope  for  it,  even  when  I'm  grown  up. " 

"Well,  my  boy,  I'll  be  fooling  you  no 
longer;  it's  no  kind  of  a  political  boss  at  all. 
You're  to  be  a  boss  of  works.  You'll  be 
one  of  these  here  bosses  what  builds  bridges 
and  ships,  and  things  the  likes  of  those. 
That's  what  you'll  be,  for  the  schoolmaster 
told  me  the  way  of  it. " 

Frank  flushed  and  stared ;  this  hint  of  a 
dream  to  come  true  was  too  wonderful  to  be 
met  with  quick  speech.  The  young  man 
had  the  elder's  veneration  for  the  en- 
gineer's profession;  it  was  an  inheritance, 
endowing  with  activity  brain  cells  which 
solved  so  quickly  for  him  the  perplexities  of 
mathematics;  love  of  a  skill  in  the  father 
turned  into  an  aptitude  for  that  skill  in  the 
son.  But  Frank  was  a  practical  youth, 
and  though  he  sometimes  dreamed,  yet  he 
acknowledged  conditions,  and  the  one  he 
now  felt  incumbent  upon  him  was  to  leave 
school  and  earn  his  bread. 

"It's  engineers,  Frankie,  who  build 
things;  and  engineers  get  their  trade  from 
arithmetic,  as  the  schoolmaster  was  telling 
me.  And  he  says  to  me  that  if  I  keep  you 
in  the  high  school  for  your  two  years  more 
you  can  get  into  the  school  they  have  for 
those  things.     What's  this  he  calls  them  ?  " 

"  Polytechnics. " 

"  'Twas  the  very  word  he  was  using,  but 
I  disremembered.  That  w^ould  be  four 
years  more,  again. " 

"  But,  dad,  I  can't  let  you  support  me  six 


more  years,  and  me  bringing  in  no  wages. 
I'm  sixteen  now,  and  you've  already  kept 
me  in  school  two  years  more  than  the  law 
makes  you." 

"  'Tis  not  the  law  of  the  land,  but  the  law 
of  a  father's  love  I'm  obeying,  lad.  I  want 
to  see  you  the  boss  of  works.  I  want  to  see 
you  telling  others  what  to  do,  and  not  always 
be  told,  like  me.  I  want  to  see  the  big  men 
come  to  you  and  say, '  Can  we  have  a  bridge 
here,  Mr.  Conroy?'  and  *What  will  it 
cost?'  says  they.  And  'Will  we  put  the 
electric  power  on  the  cars,  Mr.  Conroy?' 
says  they  to  you,  and  you  tells  them  what's 
what.  Ah,  my  boy,  that's  the  kind  of  a 
boss  you'll  be;  and  to  see  you  doing  those 
grand  things,  making  travel  cheap,  making 
work  easy,  making  great  things  where  there 
was  little  things,  changing  the  city  this  way 
and  that,  like  a  fairy  in  one  of  those  stories 
your  mother  used  to  tell  you — and  you'd 
open  your  eyes  big  at  hearing  them — that's 
what  I  want  to  see  you  doing.  Have  you  no 
word  for  the  new  fairy  story  I'm  telling  you  ? 
You  had  as  many  as  a  lawyer  when  your 
mother  told  you  tales  no  better,  and  not  so 
true." 

And  the  story  came  to  the  life  of  the  boy 
as  it  came  to  the  laborer  in  his  vision.  They 
lived  in  what  many  would  call  poverty,  but 
were  content  with  their  manner  of  living, 
for  the  vision  did  not  fade.  Their  poor 
rooms,  meals,  clothes,  were  never  deplored; 
they  were  the  signs  of  a  willing  sacrifice  to 
the  great  purpose  of  both  their  lives.  In- 
stead of  ever  a  despondent  thought,  Dan 
Conroy  thanked  fortune  that  his  small  po- 
litical service  was  rewarded  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  daily  toil  on  city  work.  He  noted 
with  secret  pleasure  the  respect  in  which 
even  young  engineers  were  held  by  the 
mighty  contractors;  listened  in  silent  en- 
joyment to  the  wonder-tales  fellow-laborers 
repeated  about  the  big  wages  earned  by 
engineers. 

Frank  was  an  enthusiastic  student,  stood 
high  in  his  class,  and  places  for  such  as  he 
were  waiting  for  more  pupils  than  the 
polytechnic  graduated.  His  professional 
rise  was  faster  than  merit  alone  would  have 
made  it,  but  no  faster  than  his  abilities 
warranted.  He  was  employed  by  a  com- 
pany having  large  municipal  contracts,  and 
a  district  boss  who  kept  a  friendly  eye  on 
faithful  Dan  Conroy's  boy  may  have 
hastened  the  young  man's  promotion.    In  a 
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few  years  he  finished  his  shop  experience  and 
passed  from  the  charge  of  small  contracts 
to  the  superintendency  of  important  works. 

Dan  fretted  that  he  never  was  employed 
as  a  laborer  where  he  could  see  his  boy  as  a 
boss,  but  Frank  looked  differently  at  this 
whole  matter;  he  tried  to  dissuade  his 
father  from  going  on  with  any  daily  toil. 
When  he  rented  a  little  house  in  a  con- 
venient suburb,  where  they  had  a  woman  to 
do  the  household  duties  they  formerly 
shared,  he  said:  "You  needn't  work  any 
more,  father;  my  salary  is  as  much  in  a 
month  as  we  used  to  have  in  a  year,  and  I 
want  you  to  enjoy  leisure  and  rest. " 

"Leisure,  is  it?  Doesn't  that  mean  the 
same  as  idleness?  I've  never  learned  how 
to  be  idle.  I  never  could.  I  like  best  to  get 
tired  and  then  come  home  and  hear  you  tell 
what  you're  doing — where  you're  bossing. 
I'd  Hke  a  job  on  the  same  work  with  you." 

Dan  paused  after  this  speech  and  looked 
at  his  son  inquiringly.  He  had  made  the 
same  suggestion  many  times,  hoping  to  hear 
Frank  say  he  would  get  him  a  day  lal^orer's 
place  where  he  could  see  his  son  boss,  but 
the  son  had  never  given  a  favorable  re- 
sponse. Dan  wondered,  but  would  not  ask. 
Some  of  the  anticipated  joy  in  his  son's 
success  w'as  not  realized;  not  even  when 
Frank  sold  the  patent-right  to  an  invention 
for  such  a  wonderful  sum  that  he  bought 
the  new  home  and  grave  the  deed  for  it  to  his 
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father — who  would  rather  have  had  one 
day's  work  under  his  boy. 

As  years  passed,  Frank  was  more  often 
away  from  home,  sometimes  for  weeks 
when  directing  work  at  a  distance.  Then 
he  would  send  his  father  papers  telling  of 
constructions  "  in  charge  of  the  celebrated 
engineer,  Frank  Conroy,  of  New  York. " 
This  was  more  unreal  than  to  hear  his  son 
tell  of  his  occupations,  and  the  longing 
dwelt  sleeplessly  in  the  old  man's  heart  to 
see  his  boy,  his  love  and  pride,  as  others  saw 
him;  commanding,  respected,  obeyed. 
"  There'll  not  be  many  more  years  for  me 
at  a  day's  work,"  he  sighed,  "and  unless  I 
see  the  lad  bossing  a  job  I'll  never  beheve 
in  my  heart  that  it's  all  real.  I'll  speak  to 
him  when  next  he  has  a  contract  near  by, 
and  ask  him  to  let  me  work  under  him  for 
a  bit,  until  I  satisfy  my  eyes.  Then  I'll  be 
willing  to  give  up  work — though  what  I'll 
do  without  work,  sure  I  don't  know. " 

When  Frank  next  returned  from  an  ab- 


sence of  many  weeks  in  the  West  he  took  his 
father's  hands  in  greeting  and  held  them, 
and  he  said,  "  Dear  dad,  congratulate  me." 

"Sure,  my  boy,  I  do  that  every  day,  as 
regular  as  I  pray  for  you. " 

"  Congratulate  me  on  this:  I'm  going  to 
be  married." 

There  was  a  hitch  in  the  old  man's  voice 
as  he  repHed:  "  God  bless  you — and  her.  I 
know  she's  a  good  girl,  Frank,  for  you  had 
a  good  mother,  and  the  sons  of  such  turn  to 
good  women." 

"The  dearest  and  best  woman  in  the 
world  is  Mary  Holden." 

Dan  looked  at  his  son,  standing  a  head 
taller,  a  fine  man  of  thirty,  handsome, 
strong,  but  only  a  lad  in  the  father's  eyes, 
and  gasped  before  he  asked  slowly,  "Not 
the  president's  daughter?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  younger  man  with 
a  laugh,  "daughter  of  Mr.  Holden,  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  Young  Holden  was 
a  classmate  of  mine  at  the  Tech,  and  in- 
vited me  to  the  house,  first,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  then  I  met  Mary.  The 
president  came  to  see  the  finish  of  the  work 
out  West,  and  Miss  Holden  was  with  him. 
I  returned  on  their  private  car  with  them, 
and  when  we  arrived  we  were  engaged. " 

He  gave  his  father  a  hug,  pushed  him 
into  a  chair,  and  said  with  a  pretended 
frown,  "Now,  dad,  I've  a  lecture  for  you: 
you  made  a  good  job  of  bringing  me  up, 
considering  the  raw  material  you  had  to 
work  with,  but  I  failed  to  bring  you  up 
properly.  I  want  you  to  stop  work  and  be 
a  gentleman,  such  a  gentleman  as  Miss 
Holden  should  have  for  a  father-in-law." 

"  She'd  be  ashamed  to  have  her  father-in- 
law  a  working  man?"  Dan  asked  quietly. 

"  It'snot  that,  dad,  but  you  must  think  of 
me." 

"  You  are  not  ashamed  of  me,  Frank  ?" 

"Ashamed  of  you!  I'd  be  ashamed  of 
myself  if  I  were,"  the  young  man  re- 
sponded heartily.  "  I've  been  dull  in  try- 
ing to  make  myself  understood.  Listen :  I 
want  Mary  to  respect  me,  as  well  as  care  for 
me.  I've  told  her  all  about  you;  how  you 
struggled  long  and  hard  to  give  me  an 
education;  how  you  saw  the  way  to  make 
something  of  me,  and  did  it.  She  knows 
all  that,  for  I've  boasted  of  it — boasted  of  it 
^or  you,  dad.  But  now,  after  all  you've 
done  for  me,  what  would  she  think  if  she 
knew  that  you  still  worked  hard  when  I'm 
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able  to  give  you  leisure  and  comfort? 
Don't  you  see  the  difference  between  my 
being  ashamed  of  you  and  being  eager  to  do 
all  that  I  should  for  you  ?  " 

"  Ye-es,  lad,  I  suppose  there's  a  difference, 
but  it  amounts  to  the  same  in  the  end,  so  far 
as  I'm  concerned." 

"  It  amounts  to  my  wanting  you  to  stop 
work." 

"  Stop  work,  my  boy  ?  What  would  I  do 
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if  I  stopped  work  ?     It's  all  there  is  for  me 
to  do  in  the  world — work!" 

"If  you  must  work,  dad,  I've  a  plan 
which  will  keep  you  busy,  but  not  as  a  day 
laborer.  The  Holdens  have  a  place  in  the 
country  where  I'll  be  much  of  the  time 
after  I'm  married,  and  I've  my  eye  on  a 
little  farm  near  by,  which  I'll  buy  for  you 
and  where  you  can  dig  as  much  as  you  like 
and  be  your  own  boss." 
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"'Tis  a  great  proposal,  Frank,  but  I 
must  have  time  to  think  it  over. " 

This  response  was  a  subterfuge  to  gain 
time  for  the  execution  of  a  long-cherished 
plan :  Frank  was  to  be  in  charge  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  new  bridge  for  an  old  one  over 
a  river  not  far  from  their  home,  and  Dan 
knew  that  he  could  obtain  employment 
there  from  a  foreman  under  whom  he  had 
often  worked.  In  fear  of  offending  his  son, 
Dan  thought  of  going  to  the  bridge  as  a 
mere  onlooker,  but  the  alternative  was  dis- 
missed as  not  affording  him  the  pleasure  he 
longed  for.  What  can  the  sightseer  know 
of  the  relation — the  subtile  causes  of  hate 
and  fear,  of  love  and  respect — between 
master  and  man?  He  wanted  to  observe 
his  son  from  the  viewpoint  he  had  always 
had  of  the  directing  genius  of  work;  to  be 
a  laborer  among  laborers  under  him,  and 
hear  and  feel  his  fellows'  estimate  of  his 
son;  to  know  at  last,  from  the  one  famihar, 
humble  post  he  had  always  held,  that  the 
man  in  charge  of  all,  himself  included,  was 
his  boy.  Only  in  that  way  could  he 
quench  his  thirst  for  a  seeing,  feeling 
knowledge  of  Frank's  greatness.  His  son's 
very  manner  might  change  if  he  knew  his 
father  was  a  sightseer.  The  only  way  was 
to  be  one  of  those  Frank  ruled. 

His  plan  was  easily  carried  out;  the 
foreman  was  glad  to  employ  as  faithful  and 
intelligent  a  man  as  Dan;  so  each  morning 
early  he  left  his  home  in  his  sedate  frock 
suit,  well  brushed,  looking  like  a  prosper- 
ous man  of  business.  Changing  to  his 
laborer's  clothes  in  a  tool-house,  Dan 
worked  steadily,  proudly  waiting  for  the 
daily  visit  of  the  engineer  in  charge — his 
son!  It  was  as  he  thought;  nothing  his 
imagination  summoned  had  given  him  a 
true  picture  of  the  importance  of  his  boy. 
Here  was  no  mere  boss  who  ordered 
laborers  and  directed  details  of  the  work, 
but  a  master  who  dealt  with  the  superin- 
tendent and  foremen.  Dan  had  no  trouble 
in  keeping  his  son  ignorant  of  his  presence; 
indeed,  he  would  have  had  to  force  himself 
on  his  notice  had  he  wished  to  be  discov- 
ered, for  Frank's  eyes  were  on  the  work,  not 
the  workmen,  and  his  speech  was  with  the 
men  in  charge  under  him.  At  times  Dan 
was  near  enough  to  hear  his  boy  directing 
the  very  superintendent,  a  personage  Dan 
never  could  have  approached,  yet  there  was 
Frank  giving  him  orders!     This  was  so  far 


beyond  his  imaginings  that  the  father  could 
not  wholly  realize  it  at  once,  but  day  after 
day  gloried  more  in  heart  and  mind  as 
Frank's  real  position  became  apparent  to 
him — a  boss  of  bosses! 

"  If  ever  I  took  that  farm  without  seeing 
this,"  he  would  say  to  himself,  "I  would 
have  died  without  knowing  half  the  truth. 
My  boy  the  boss  of  the  boss!  And  the 
gentle  words  he  uses;  not  an  oath,  but  a 
polite,  *I'll  have  it  done  this  way,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Jones,'  and  'See  that  this 
change  is  made  before  I'm  here  to-morrow 
noon,  if  you  please.'  Not  a  word  of  back 
talk  from  Mr.  Jones,  who  could  discharge 
the  man  who  hires  me.     'Tis  wonderful!" 

Mr.  Jones  had  noticed  the  intelligence 
with  which  Dan  performed  the  simple  tasks 
given  to  him,  and  that  he  was  a  strong, 
sober  man,  and  so  asked  for  him  with  others 
who  were  to  do  some  quick,  precise  work 
at  the  moment  the  new  bridge,  floated  to  its 
destined  berth,  settled  down  on  the  nicely 
adjusted  bearings. 

A  number  of  officials  of  the  contracting 
company  and  of  the  railroad  which  used 
the  bridge  were  to  be  present  when  the 
creation  of  engineer  Frank  Conroy  should 
be  pronounced  finished  and  ready  for  its 
appointed  service.  Dan's  duty  that  morning 
was  to  hold  suspended  by  a  line  a  heavy 
bolt  which,  at  a  signal,  was  to  be  dropped 
into  place.  He  was  instructed  to  watch  for 
the  signal  and  lower  at  the  moment,  not 
sooner  or  later,  or  the  tide  would  have  al- 
tered an  alignment  the  bolt  was  to  secure, 
and  another  tide  would  have  to  be  waited 
for  to  complete  the  work.  Dan  was  proud 
of  the  assignment  to  such  an  important 
duty;  to  him  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  to  help 
emphasize  the  nicety  of  his  son's  mathe- 
matical skill.  As  he  toiled  and  sweated 
among  the  greasy  iron,  and  helped  rig  the 
line  he  was  to  handle  at  the  critical  moment, 
he  felt  that  this  was  the  climax  of  his  own 
life's  hard  work,  and  rejoiced  that  it  was  to 
be  identified  with  his  son. 

There  was  delay;  a  strong  wind  affected 
the  tide,  and  the  signalman  called  to  Dan 
that  he  could  rest  his  burden,  but  the  old 
man  would  not  do  so.  His  arms  were 
strong,  his  nerves  steady,  and  he  would 
hold  the  weight,  for  if  the  tide  was  at 
fault  it  might  change  unexpectedly,  and  he 
must  be  ready.  But  he  could  look  about  a 
little  and  see  what  was  going  on.     At  the 
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chore  end  near  him  he  saw  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  leave  a  private  car  and  ap- 
proach the  span.  The  first  to  step  on  to  the 
bridge  was  his  son,  and  with  him  was  a 
beautiful  girL  She  was  looking  at  Frank 
as  if  attending  while  he  explained  the  work, 
but  Dan  saw  that  in  her  eyes  was  only  love 
and  trust;  no  interest  in  facts  of  tides  and 
weights  and  strains  and  adjustments.  Only 
the  interest  of  love.     Dan  remembered  a 


woman  looking  into  his  eyes  that  way  once, 
when  Frank's  mother  was  young  and 
pretty,  and  he  wished  that  she  could  see 
their  son  now,  gallantly  helping  this  girl 
up  the  plank  connecting  the  shore  track 
with  tlie  slowly  lowering  bridge,  leading 
the  partv  of  great  folks,  the  hero  of  the 
day! 

"  Steady  there  with  that  bolt  line, "  called 
the  signalman  as  Dan,  in  sudden  panic, 
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turned  his  face  away  from  the  approaching 
party  upon  discovering  their  intention  to 
cross  the  bridge.  This  would  bring  them 
so  close  to  him  that  he  would  be  recognized 
unless  he  were  quick  in  getting  away  when 
the  bolt  was  placed.  He  had  not  counted 
on  this;  he  thought  he  would  have  finished 
his  task  and  slipped  away  long  before  the 
visitors  would  cross,  but  the  delay  owing 
to  the  tide  variation  had  brought  them  near 
his  post  earHer  than  he  had  expected.  Soon 
they  came  so  close  that  while  he  watched 
the  signalman  he  could  also,  out  of  the 
corner  of  an  eye,  see  Frank  and  Miss 
Holden.  They  stopped  and  Frank  called 
back  to  those  behind  that  a  certain  bolt 
must  drop  into  place  before  they  could  pro- 
ceed. Dan  heard  him  say  to  the  girl  by  his 
side:  "That  workman  has  something  to  do 
before  I  can  say  that  this  is  a  success.  I 
hope  he  has  a  steady  eye  and  hand,  for  a 
nice  point  in  the  operation  depends  on 
him." 

Dan's  bent  head  and  soft  hat  con- 
cealed his  face,  and  he  was  glad  of  it,  for 
this  unexpected  occurrence,  and  the  strain 
of  his  burden,  were  twisting  his  face  into  un- 
lovely snarls.  The  suspense  was  affecting 
others ;  the  visitors,  the  spectators  on  land 
and  water,  were  silent,  and,  as  they  watched 
the  slow  movements  of  the  mighty  mass  of 
steel,  every  action  of  a  workman  caused  a 
start  of  nervousness.  The  signalman's 
hand  rose;  when  it  fell  Dan  must  quickly, 
steadily,  lower  the  bolt.  His  head  began  to 
swim  a  little  with  the  excitement  and  the 
physical  strain,  and  he  prayed  that  his  eyes 
might  not  fill,  and  obscure  his  sight.  He 
saw  nothing  now  but  the  raised  hand, 
though  he  heard,  mistily,  the  girl  saying, 
"How  exciting  it  is,  Frank!  But  I  know 
everything  will  be  perfect,  because  you  did 
it  all." 

"I'm  only  the  boss,"  Frank  answered, 
laughing,  but  a  Httle  nervously,  as  it 
sounded  to  Dan.  "Everything  now  de- 
pends on  the  workmen." 

Dan  saw  the  signalman's  hand  wave, 
then  fall,  and  with  it  he  lowered  the  rope, 
steadily,  quickly,  and  the  great  bolt  slipped 
noiselessly  into  the  well-oiled  eyes;  the 
bridge  trembled,  steadied,  and  then  settled 
as  true  and  firm  on  its  piers  as  if  it  were  an 
arching  rock.  There  was  a  mad  whistling 
by  tugs  and  locomotives,  cheers  by  the 
crowds,  and  the  party  back  of  Frank 
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clapped  their  hands  and  cried,  "Conroy! 
Bravo,  Conroy!" 

Frank  smilingly  lifted  his  hat,  then  gave 
his  hand  to  Miss  Holden  to  help  her  over 
an  open  space.  Dan,  the  words  "Bravo, 
Conroy!"  ringing  in  his  ears  above  all  the 
din,  slowly  straightened  up  and  tried  to 
move  away,  but  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
that  he  could  remember  he  felt  faint,  and 
his  knees  trembled.  Miss  Holden  was  first 
to  notice  his  plight,  and  exclaimed,  "See, 
Frank,  that  poor  man  who  fastened  the 
bridge  is  suffering!" 

Dan  turned  his  back  and  staggered  a  few 
paces,  but  Frank  sprang  to  his  side,  caught 
him,  and  then  for  the  first  time  saw  his  face. 

"Father!" 

"Go  on,  my  boy.  Go  on,  and  no  one 
will  know  me,"  whispered  Dan  huskily. 

The  young  man  flushed  scarlet.  His 
father's  face  was  covered  with  grease  and 
sweat,  and  drawn  with  strain  and  excite- 
ment. "  Pass  along,"  the  old  man  pleaded; 
"I  couldn't  help  coming  to  see  you  as  a 
boss,  but  I  didn't  think  you  would  see  me. 
Goon!" 

Frank  turned  to  Miss  Holden,  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  her,  and  as  she  stepped  to  his 
side,  said,  "Mary,  this  is  my  father — my 
dear  old  dad.'^ 

The  girl  started,  but  not  from  embarrass- 
ment, and  without  a  shadow  of  hesitation 
bent  forward  toward  Dan,  gathered  up  his 
cramped,  moist,  blackened  hands  in  hers, 
supple,  untried,  white  gloved,  saying,  "I 
would  have  known  him,  Frank,  for  no  one 
but  your  father  could  have  just  such  eyes. " 

Instinctive  chivalry  prompted  Dan's  re- 
ply: "I  saw  you  looking  into  my  boy's 
eyes  a  bit  ago,  and  I  pray  to  God  you'll 
never  see  anything  in  them  but  love." 

Mary  Holden  smiled,  though  her  eyes 
filled  with  quick  tears,  and  she  said, "Frank, 
your  father  must  come  to  the  car  and  hear 
them  congratulate  you." 

"Indeed  he  must,"  assented  Frank. 
"Wash  up,  dad,  and  come  to  the  car  for 
lunch." 

Dan's  knees  were  all  right,  now.  He 
hurried  to  the  tool-house,  where,  after  a 
lively  splashing  in  a  bucket  of  water,  he  put 
on  his  "walking  clothes,"  as  he  called 
them,  thankful  that  he  wore  such  fine  gar- 
ments to  and  from  work,  and  was  soon 
seated  at  Miss  Holden's  side  hstening  to 
compliments  to  his  boy. 
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"Isn't  Frank  splendid?"  asked  Miss 
Holden  of  Dan,  when  the  hero  had  modest- 
ly responded  to  the  speeches. 

"He  is  so,"  whispered  Dan.  "He's  the 
finest  boss  ever  I  saw.  Oh,  but  I'm  glad 
I  saw  him  boss  a  job." 

Miss  Holden  looked  at  the  old  man  with 


a  new  expression.  "I  did  not  mean  that," 
she  said,  "I  mean  how  splendid  it  was  in 
him  to  have  you  here  to  help  him  finish  the 
work.     That  was  fine ! " 

"It  was  .so,"  answered  Dan  simply. 
"  It  has  made  the  day  my  triumph,  as  well 
as  his,  miss." 
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^^^^^^^HE  sundew  was  having  a  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Its 
sticky  red  feelers  had  long 
ago  curled  up  tight  with  in- 
jury, and  still  Rebecca  prod- 
ded it  savagely  with  one  lit- 


tle brown  forefinger.  Stretched  prone  upon 
the  stony  soil  of  Maine,  Rebecca  looked  as 
she  felt,  the  wretchedest  little  girl  in  seven 
counties.  When  one  has  been  for  a  fort- 
night the  playfellow  of  a  resourceful  Har- 
vard man,  it  hurts  to  be  tumbled  back  into 
just  an  ordinary  little  girl  whom  nobody 
wants. 

Lifting  her  head,  Rebecca  could  still 
catch  glimpses  of  her  recalcitrant  knight 
in  the  very  act  of  desertion.  His  white 
tennis-cap  and  Miss  Polly's  bright  head 
bobbed  cheerily  in  and  out  of  sight  as  their 
owners  descended  the  rough  path  that  led 
to  the  Checkley  Rocks.  And  Seth  had 
promised  honor  bright  to  go  a-fishing  with 
Rebecca! 

From  the  bottom  of  her  rebellious  little 
soul  Rebecca  wished  that  Miss  Polly  had 
stayed  in  Portland.  Till  she  came  to  the 
Neck  Rebecca  had  been,  as  Seth  put  it, 
"the  only  sail  on  the  horizon."  He  was  a 
Harvard  sophomore,  six  feet  two  and  broad 
in  proportion,  and  she  was  small  for  eight 
and  three-quarters.  Yet  Seth  had  taken 
notice  of  Rebecca.  He  had  showed  her 
Spouting  Cave  and  the  cranberry  patch; 
had  taught  her  to  braid  sweet-grass;  had 
carried  her  "picky-back"  over  barnacles 
and  slippery  kelp  to  explore  the  sea  mar- 
vels of  the  anemone  pools  at  low  tide. 
Between  petting  and  bullying  he  had  re- 
duced her  to  adoring  subjection.  And  then. 


just  as  the  wild  roses  were  rioting  over  the 
Neck,  Miss  Polly  came,  in  all  the  radiance 
of  young  ladyhood,  and  Rebecca's  little 
candle  was  snuffed  out. 

For  a  moment  she  thought  weakly  of 
running  home  to  mother.  But  young  as 
she  was — she  lacked  a  quarter  to  nine — 
Rebecca  had  learned  to  keep  her  troubles 
to  herself,  lest  they  get  on  mother's  invalid 
nerves.  Gulping  down  a  particularly  bit- 
ter tear,  she  renewed  her  assault  upon  the 
sundew. 

It  is  a  poor-spirited  worm  which,  trod- 
den, will  not  turn.  But  there  was  nothing 
poor-spirited  about  Rebecca.  Her  tor- 
tured self-love  shortly  goaded  her  into  ac- 
tion. Seth  should  notice  her  again.  She'd 
do  something  desperate.  She'd — she'd  get 
lost!  Then  she  guessed  he'd  feel  sorry. 
Her  short  memory  went  back  to  a  summer 
when  Cousin  Tom  got  stranded  in  a  tidal 
river  and  didn't  come  home  till  morning. 
She  knew  what  would  happen  if  she  dis- 
appeared. Search  parties  would  scour  the 
Neck;  all  night  long  torches  would  go 
flashing  about  the  dim  w^oods  and  wagons 
would  creak  along  the  roads,  the  drivers 
hallooing  into  the  dark.  Rebecca  had  a 
feeling  for  the  dramatic.  Assuredly  she 
would  get  lost. 

Nerved  by  the  vengeful  thought,  Re- 
becca scrambled  to  her  feet  and  set  off 
precipitately — nowhere  in  particular.  The 
footpath  into  w^hich  she  strayed  led  through 
a  fragrant  tangle  of  sweetbrier,  sweetfern, 
and  glossy  bay,  into  a  sandy  road  which 
climbed  a  low  hill  and  seemed  to  stop  in  the 
sky.  That  road  would  do  as  well  as  any; 
Rebecca  addressed  herself  to  the  ascent. 
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She  wore  a  light  jacket,  meant  for  the 
breezy  rocks.  Here,  where  the  heat  quiv- 
ered dizzily  over  the  white  sand,  it  oppressed 
her.  But  she  did  not  take  it  off.  When 
one  is  miserable,  one  may  as  well  be  as  mis- 
erable as  possible. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a  parting  of  the 
w^ays.  Rebecca  firmly  chose  the  road  that 
led  away  from  home  and  the  sea,  and  pur- 
sued it  doggedly. 

Now,  indeed,  she  was  in  a  strange  coun- 
try. Tall  elderberry  thickets  hemmed  in 
the  road,  which  went  meandering,  house- 
less, into  the  far  distance.  Rebecca's  eyes, 
which  were  big  and  solemn  for  her  little 
brown  face,  went  roving  nervously  over  the 
unfamiliar  world.  In  practice  she  didn't 
know  that  she  liked  being  lost;  it  gave  one 
such  an  empty  feeling  inside.  Crickets 
shrilled  insistently  in  the  hedges.  It  was 
an  infinitely  lonesome  sound.  But  if  Re- 
becca's heart  misgave  her,  her  Httle  legs 
carried  her  valiantly  on  her  way. 

Of  a  sudden  from  the  thicket  there 
flashed  out  a  great  scarlet  butterfly.  Re- 
becca knew  him  instantly  for  a  Red  Ad- 
miral, for  Cousin  Tom  had  one  in  a  glass 
box.  Now  Red  Admirals  are  rare,  and 
more  to  be  desired  than  gold,  yea,  than 
much  fine  gold.  Rebecca  snatched  her 
broad  hat  from  her  head  and  gravely  gave 
him  chase.  The  butterfly  did  as  butter- 
flies do.  Coolly  contemptuous  of  his  weak- 
armed,  thin-legged  pursuer,  he  skimmed 
nonchalantly  from  bush  to  bush,  evading 
the  leghorn  by  a  hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 
After  him  panted  Rebecca,  stern  determi- 
nation expressed  in  every  line  of  her  tense 
little  body,  and  in  the  straightened  bow  of 
her  resolute  mouth. 

Presently,  rising  from  the  top  of  an  elder 
bush,  the  Admiral  circled  easily  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  sailed  carelessly  over  the 
hedge.  Clapping  her  hat  on  her  head,  Re- 
becca prepared  to  follow  him.  But  behind 
the  thicket  was  a  high  rail  fence.  Rebecca 
was  hot  and  blown,  and  she  didn't  Hke  rail 
fences.  She  hesitated.  The  Admiral  brushed 
her  cheek  with  a  brilliant  wing,  just  to  show 
her  how  easy  it  would  be  to  catch  him. 
Rebecca  straightway  mounted  the  wobbling 
rails,  and  dropped  in  a  weak  huddle  on  the 
other  side.  Then  as  she  straightened  her- 
self, the  Red  Admiral  was  forgotten  in  the 
amazing  sight  which  met  her  eyes. 

From  her  feet  the  ground  fell  away  rap- 


idly in  a  long,  grassy  slope.  Below,  in  a  de- 
licious hollow,  lay  a  little  blue  pond,  holding 
in  its  midst  a  bit  of  an  island  shaded  by  one 
gigantic  weeping  wfllow.  The  high  bluff 
and  the  thick  elder  hedge  screened  the  whole 
from  the  highway. 

The  pride  of  the  discoverer  swelled  the 
little  heart  of  Rebecca  Theodora.  Not  Co- 
lumbus, not  Balboa,  ever  tasted  purer  joy 
than  this.  Her  very  own !  A  really,  truly 
secret!  All  the  woes  of  her  short  life  were 
outweighed  by  this  one  moment's  bliss. 

All  the  Crusoe  blood  in  Rebecca's  veins 
tingled  as  she  contemplated  that  island. 
Her  feet  twitched  to  tread  its  enchanted 
soil.  But  how  to  get  there?  Rebecca 
worked  her  way  down  the  slope  through 
thistles  and  embattled  mulleins  till  she 
stood  upon  the  very  brink  of  her  new  pos- 
session. On  the  dark  surface  of  the  pond 
floated  two  water-soaked  logs,  one  widely 
crotched.  That  one  looked  quite  capable 
of  bearing  passengers.  Two  or  three  slen- 
der poles,  floating  along  with  the  logs,  sug- 
gested that  this  Columbus,  too,  had  had 
an  Amerigo  Vespucci.  But  Rebecca  saw 
them  only  as  potential  paddles.  Fishing  one 
out,  she  carefully  coaxed  the  crotched  log 
inshore  and  essayed  to  board  it.  Forked 
as  it  was,  it  made  a  fairly  seaworthy  craft. 
But  Rebecca  knew  nothing  of  the  principle 
of  the  catamaran.  The  log  rolled  so  alarm- 
ingly at  the  first  touch  that  she  was  glad  to 
cast  herself  bodily  ashore.  Plainly,  stand- 
ing on  that  log  was  out  of  the  question. 

Rebecca  pondered.  If  one  sat  astride 
the  thing  it  might  be  safer.  But  that 
would  necessitate  dipping  one's  feet  in  the 
water.  Crouching  down,  she  laboriously 
unbuttoned  one  little  shoe  and  pulled  off  a 
short  black  stocking.  But  the  notion  of 
hazarding  her  pink  toes  in  that  gloomy 
water,  peopled  by  who  knew  what  fearsome 
creatures,  gave  her  pause.  With  a  big 
sigh  she  abandoned  all  hope  of  reaching 
the  island  that  afternoon,  drew  on  the  dis- 
carded shoe  and  stocking,  and  set  about 
reconnoitering  the  margin  of  the  pond. 

A  poet  might  have  found  flaws  in  Re- 
becca's watery  paradise.  Floating  on  the 
far  side  of  the  island  was  something  which 
looked  rather  Hke  an  abandoned  mortar- 
box,  and  by  peering  down  into  the  brown 
depths  of  the  pond  one  might  see  dim  shapes 
of  wheels,  and  the  glint  of  something  not 
unlike  a  tomato-can.  B  ut  Rebecca  wrapped 
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these  untoward  objects  in  romance  as  an 
oyster  veils  intrusive  sand  particles  in  irides- 
cent pearl.  Only  the  lengthening  of  the 
shadows,  telling  of  supper-time  near  at 
hand,  drove  her  from  the  water's  edge. 

Considering  that  she  was  irrevocably 
lost,  Rebecca  had  surprisingly  little  diffi- 
culty in  finding  her  way  back  to  the  hotel. 
Indeed  it  was  not  until  she  beheld  the  faith- 
less Seth  perched  on  the  veranda  rail  that 
she  so  much  as  remembered  she  was  lost. 
Her  soul  was  set  on  weightier  matters  than 
the  avenging  of  petty  snubs.  While  day 
lasted  she  went  about  in  a  blissful  waking 
dream,  which  merged  itself  at  bedtime  into 
the  long,  long  dream  of  happy  night. 

Next  morning,  bright  and  early,  Rebecca 
stole  away  to  the  hollow,  this  time  armed 
with  a  pair  of  diminutive  rubber  boots. 
The  forked  log  lay  accommodatingly  in- 
shore. Rebecca  grasped  a  pole,  and  with 
her  heart  in  her  mouth  bestrode  the  careen- 
ing craft,  one  shining  rubber  boot  dipped 
in  the  water  on  each  side.  One  bold  shove 
and  the  shore  was  left  behind.  It  was  but 
a  few  feet  from  the  mainland  to  the  island. 
But  to  this  unskilled  mariner  it  seemed  no 
small  voyage.  Rebecca's  strokes  were  fee- 
ble; her  pole  sUpped  on  the  slimy  stones; 
and  every  now  and  then  a  sudden  drop  in 
the  bottom  level  threatened  to  precipitate 
her  bodily  into  the  pond. 

Disembarkation  was  no  less  serious. 
The  first  pressure  of  her  foot  on  the  shore 
sent  the  log  off  into  deep  water,  and  it  was 
only  by  dint  of  grasping  the  long  grass  with 
both  hands  and  crawling  off  on  all  fours, 
that  she  finallv  effected  a  landing. 

The  island  proved  to  be  worth  all  the 
pains  of  the  voyage.  It  was  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a  whole  family  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners.  Its  limited  coastline 
ran  out  into  fascinating  little  capes  and 
bays,  which  set  Rebecca  to  work  at  once 
devising  names  for  them.  A  stiff  breeze 
swept  the  pond  into  crisp  little  ripples 
which  clucked  and  cooed  enchantingly 
against  the  grassy  shore.  The  big  willow 
let  the  sunHght  sift  down  brokenly  through 
its  drooping  branches,  and  its  great  loop- 
ing roots  made  a  series  of  tempting  arm- 
chairs all  about  its  foot.  Rebecca  dropped 
into  one  of  these  and  let  her  imagination 
have  its  way. 

No  thought  of  sharing  her  discovery 
crossed  Rebecca's  mind.     Unsocial  little 


body  that  she  was,  she  had  little  in  common 
with  the  rollicking  children  at  the  Cam- 
mock,  and  she  had  no  desire  to  have  them 
invade  the  seclusion  of  her  island.  There 
was  only  one  person  in  the  world  whom  she 
would  have  liked  to  take  into  the  secret — 
Mr.  Seth.  But  that  was  obviously  impossi- 
ble in  view  of  his  late  disloyalty.  So  her 
plans  were  laid  for  solitary  occupation. 

First  she  must  devise  a  place  to  store 
treasure.  Otherwise  where  was  the  use 
of  a  desert  island?  Did  not  the  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  gather  together  the  sal- 
vage of  the  wreck,  to  wit :  five  kegs  of  gun- 
powder, as  much  sailcloth  and  cordage 
as  they  could  load  upon  the  raft,  such  sup- 
ply of  provisions  as  had  not  been  spoiled 
by  the  sea,  and  many  other  things  which 
they  foresaw  would  be  of  use  ?  Assuredly 
there  must  be  properties. 

Rebecca  had  brought  with  her,  to  begin 
with,  a  little  bag  of  beach  treasure — scal- 
lop-shells of  many  colors,  gold  and  silver 
jingle  shells,  and  a  handful  of  clam-shells. 
By  dint  of  much  scouring  with  sea-sand 
and  one's  own  long-suffering  thumb,  these 
clam-shells  could  be  made  to  yield  faint 
tints  of  pink,  or  green,  or  silvery  gray. 
Clam-shells,  moreover,  make  trusty  spades. 
Here  under  the  biggest  and  highest  arched 
of  the  willow  roots  might  be  hollowed  out 
a  cave  the  size  of  one's  two  fists,  or  maybe 
even  as  big  as  one's  head.  That  was 
obviously  the  first  duty  of  Rebecca.  She 
and  the  sharp  httle  clam-shell  went  vahant- 
ly  to  work.  Before  the  sun  stood  overhead 
the  "cave"  was  an  accomplished  fact. 
Lined  with  the  reddest  of  the  scallop-shells 
it  made  a  royal  hiding  place,  if  a  small  one. 
Rebecca  felt  that  at  last  she  had  something 
to  live  for. 

From  that  day  forward  she  carried  on  a 
dual  existence,  a  perfunctory  one  at  the 
Cammock,  where  one  must  dine  and  sup 
and  be  bathed  and  put  to  bed ;  and  another 
real  one  on  her  enchanted  island.  Day  by 
day  she  carried  there  such  things  as  she 
held  dearest:  a  china  dog  with  one  leg 
and  an  eighth  of  a  tail,  two  empty  pill  bot- 
tles, several  strings  of  leathery  whelk's  eggs 
which  rattled  when  one  shook  them,  a  store 
of  paper  lace  in  a  wooden  box  with  a  fid 
that  opened  and  shut,  and  other  things 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Among  them 
she  lived  a  fife  as  mythical  as  a  dryad's  and 
as  happy. 
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Rebecca  could  still  catch  glimpses  of  her  recalcitrant  knight  in  the  very  act  of  desertion. — Page  194. 


No  one  suspected  her  secret.  She  went 
about  with  a  face  as  non-committal  as  a 
sphinx.  Her  mother  supposed  her  safe 
with  Seth  Grosvenor,  of  whose  defection 
she  had  not  been  informed.  And  dissimu- 
lation which  stopped  on  the  righteous  side 
of  lying  kept  Rebecca's  daily  pilgrimages 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  other  children 
at  the  hotel. 

A  week  passed,  and  the  little  secret  re- 
mained safe.  Then  something  happened 
to  make  the  solitude  of  desert  islands  seem 
rather  less  desirable.  Rebecca  was  busy 
under  the  willow  one  morning,  when  a  great 
white  horse,  turned  loose  in  the  hollow, 
came  ambling  down  to  the  pond  to  drink. 
Rebecca  had  seen  him  once  or  twice  afar  off. 
But  to-day  he  splashed  bodily  into  the  water, 
placing  the  trembling  little  adventuress  be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  If  there 
was  anything  Rebecca  dreaded,  it  was  a 
wild  horse.  She  scarcely  breathed  till  the 
great  beast  had  stopped  his  noisy  guzzling 
and  taken  himself  off.  It  was  with  acute 
misgivings  that  she  made  the  home  voyage 
and  left  the  haunted  hollow.  She  feared 
she  should  never  have  the  courage  to  enter 
it  again  alone. 

Up  to  that  time  Rebecca  had  turned  a  cold 
shoulder  on  all  Seth's  attempts  at  reconcili- 
ation. MascuHne  bungler  that  he  was,  Seth 
regarded  her  as  a  superior  sort  of  toy  to 
amuse  oneself  with  when  it  pleased  one,  and 
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to  be  put  by  when  the  fancy  suited.  He 
liked  her  because  she  was  shy  and  quaint 
and  exquisitely  teasable.  But  he  hadn't  a 
suspicion  how  much  real  woman  there  was 
tucked  away  in  her  little  personahty.  Un- 
derestimating her  affection,  he  underesti- 
mated her  resentment — to  his  cost. 

That  night  the  whim  seized  him  to  take 
his  sulking  playmate  by  storm.  Coming 
quietly  behind  her  with  his  bicycle,  he 
swung  her  suddenly  to  his  handle-bars, 
mounted,  and  was  spinning  down  the  road 
with  her  before  she  could  open  her  mouth 
to  protest.  Like  all  women,  Rebecca 
worshipped  a  masterful  man.  So  though 
she  turned  her  head  away,  and  pretended 
to  be  deaf  to  Seth's  extravagant  protesta- 
tions of  remorse,  she  was  soon  laughing  in 
spite  of  herself  and  the  field  was  lost. 

The  sun  was  just  dipping  into  a  bank  of 
cloud  when  Seth  turned  the  wheel  home- 
ward, and,  as  fate  would  have  it,  chose  the 
road  which  led  by  the  secret  hollow.  Re- 
becca's heart  was  large  toward  penitent 
Mr.  Seth.  Besides,  there  was  the  dreadful 
wild  horse.  Rebecca  told  him  all.  Sworn 
to  eternal  secrecy,  he  was  even  permitted 
to  enter  her  paradise. 

The  hollow  lay  in  deep  shadow,  save  for 
the  tremulous  crimson  of  the  water,  lit  by 
the  glowing  sky.  At  the  top  of  the  bluff  the 
two  sat  down  and  made  up  their  differences 
most  handsomely.  Not  till  the  pond  glowed 
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But  to  this  unskilled  mariner  it  seemed  no  small  voyage. — Page  196. 


blue-black,  with  one  faint  star-trail  across 
it,  did  they  leave  the  place.  They  rode  home- 
ward through  the  summer  dusk,  heavy  with 
the  moist  fragrance  of  night  woods,  and 
vocal  with  the  eerie  cries  of  night-waking 
birds,  Rebecca  drowsily,  but  supremely 
happy. 

Alas!  the   very   next   morning   came   a 

Portland  aunt,  and  carried  her  off  to  the 

city  to  buy  her  the  wardrobe  her  mother 

was  too  ill  to  plan.     For  a  mortal  week  she 
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was  dragged  about  from  shop  to  dress- 
maker, from  dressmaker  to  fussy  milliner, 
until  her  heart  was  sick,  and  her  body 
aweary  of  this  wicked  world.  As  if  one 
cared  for  finery  when  one's  soul  dwelt 
apart  upon  a  desert  island! 

Rebecca  breathed  deep  of  the  calm  salt 
breeze  as  they  rumbled  along  in  the  old 
open  barge,  back  to  the  beloved  Neck. 
Even  the  familiar  scent  of  a  pole-cat, 
wafted  through  the  woods,  carried  comfort 
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to  her  homesick  soul.  Scarcely  waiting  to 
kiss  mother  and  greet  old  friends,  she 
scampered  off  to  the  pond  in  the  hollow. 

Behold!  two  bicvcles  leaned  arainst  the 
elder-thicket.  With  a  sudden  fear  at  her 
heart  Rebecca  pushed  through  the  bushes 
and  mounted  the  fence.  It  was  too  true! 
Her  secret  playground  had  been  invaded. 
A  broad-shouldered  youth  in  tweeds  was 
helping  a  graceful  girl  to  balance  herself  on 
Rebecca's  rolling  log.  Rebecca  rubbed 
her  eyes  and  looked  again.  Surely  it  could 
not  be!  Yes,  it  was,  Seth  Grosvenor,  and 
that  odious  Polly  Porter ! 

Poor  outraged  Rebecca  crouched  among 
the  low  bushes,  her  cheeks  burning,  her 
little  heart  hot  within  her,  and  watched  the 


profanation  of  her  paradise.  Miss  Polly 
had  much  ado  to  keep  her  balance  on  the 
log.  She  shrieked  prettily  and  clutched 
Seth's  arm  when  the  log  rolled,  and  then 
laughed  musically  at  her  own  cowardice. 
Rebecca's  breath  came  in  cruel  little  gasps. 
Verily  her  gods  had  fallen !  Seth's  faithful 
vows  of  fealty  and  friendship,  his  pledge 
of  secrecy  deep  as  death,  not  yet  a  sen- 
night cold  upon  hie  lips — where  now  were 
they?  Where  now  Rebecca's  free-given 
loyalty  and  trust?  All  sacrificed  to  make 
Miss  Polly's  holiday!  Oh,  bitter,  bitter 
day!  In  the  ecstasy  of  her  wretchedness 
Rebecca  very  nearly  let  a  sob  escape  her. 

Seth's   strong   poling   brought   the  log- 
boat    swiftly    to    the    island's    edge.     He 
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sprang  easily  ashore  and  fairly  lifted  Miss 
Polly  to  the  bank.  From  her  hiding-place 
Rebecca  saw  them  saunter  round  the  big 
willow  and  come  upon  her  shell-paved 
cave  and  all  her  precious  castaway's  tackle. 
She  saw  Seth  stoop  and  pick  up  her  sacred 
properties  one  by  one,  and  hold  them  out 
to  Miss  Polly  and /a //^/z.  Rebecca  clenched 
her  small  fists  in  a  fury  of  jealous  rage. 

Suddenly  a  determined  light  came  into 
her  eyes.  As  the  intruders  sank  down 
luxuriously  at  the  far  side  of  the  willow, 
she  rose,  and  crept  stealthily  down  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pond.  The  broad 
willow  trunk  hid  her  effectually  from  Seth 
and  Miss  Polly.  Both  logs  lay  afloat  on 
this  side  of  the  island,  and  Seth  had  care- 
lessly dropped  his  pole  alongside  them  in 
the  water.  Rebecca  fished  out  a  sapling 
from  the  half  dozen  floating  near  shore, 
and  with  it  decoyed  to  land  all  the  remain- 
ing paddles.  These  stranded,  she  care- 
fully enticed  the  log  boats  to  the  shore,  and 
with  infinite  pains  ran  one  end  of  each 
securely  aground. 

Then  she  hesitated,  half  relenting.  From 
behind  the  big  willow^  came  a  rippling  laugh. 
"Queer  little  creature,  isn't  she?"  gurgled 
Miss  Polly.  That  settled  it.  With  the  ex- 
pression of  an  avenging  goddess,  the  ''queer 
little  creature"  turned  on  her  heel  and  left 
her  foes  marooned  on  the  tupenny  island. 

At  the  top  of  the  slope  she  looked  back. 
Miss  Polly  and  Seth  were  still  oblivious  of 
all  but  each  other's  eyes.  With  a  bursting 
heart  Rebecca  turned  and  left  the  place.  So 
felt  Eve,  driven  from  the  Garden.  Only 
Eve  didn't  leave  Adam  behind  her  paying 
marked  attentions  to  another  woman. 

No  comfort  a  waited  her  at  the  Cammock. 
Mother  had  gone  to  bed  with  a  headache. 
When  tea-time  came  Rebecca  had  to  master 
her  feelings  and  go  down  to  the  big  dining- 
room  alone.  Seth's  empty  place  mutely  re- 
proached her.  "Serves  him  right!"  she 
muttered  fiercely,  and  defiantly  attacked 
her  supper.  But  fried  cunners  had  lost 
their  savor  and  steamed  clams  their  charm. 
Rebecca  told  herself  it  was  resentment  that 
choked  her.  But  the  truth  was  a  vague 
anxiety  was  beginning  to  penetrate  the  red 
mists  of  her  wrath.  For  the  first  time  she 
began  to  vv'onder  how  her  victims  were  to 
escape  from  the  snare  she  had  set.  "  Serves 
him  right!"  she  said  again  under  her  breath. 

All  the  same  she  didn't  finish  her  supper. 


She  stationed  herself  on  the  veranda  where 
she  could  see  Seth  when  he  came.  He  was 
so  big,  surely  so  tiny  an  island  could  not 
hold  him  long.  He  was  so  wise,  before 
this  he  should  have  found  some  way  out 
of  the  dilemma.  No  doubt  he  had,  and 
by  this  time  was  supping  merrily  at  the 
Atlantic  House,  where  Miss  Polly  stayed. 
He  didn't  deserve  to  be  worried  about, 
but  it  made  one  feel  very  queer  to  have  him 
stay  away. 

Sunset  glowed  and  paled,  and  a  gray  mist 
came  up  out  of  the  sea ;  and  still  Seth  did  not 
come.  Charades  were  going  at  the  Check- 
ley,  and  Cammock  people,  with  shawls  and 
lanterns,  began  to  stroll  off  up  the  road  by 
twos  and  threes.  By  eight  o'clock  the  ve- 
randa was  deserted  save  for  a  handful  of 
night-fearing  old  ladies  and  Rebecca. 

Rebecca  curled  herself  up  in  a  big  rustic 
rocker,  and  watched  and  listened,  a  cold 
fear  beginning  to  tug  at  her  heart. 

Half  an  hour  passed,  and  then  a  bicycle 
came  spinning  out  of  the  dusk;  a  lad  flung 
himself  off  at  the  Cammock  steps  and 
called  out  breathlessly,  "Is  my  sister — is 
Polly  Porter  here  ?  " 

"Why,  no,"  answered  a  voice  from  the 
dark  veranda.  "She  hasn't  been  here. 
What's  the  matter?" 

"  She  wTnt  off  with  Seth  Grosvenor  early 
this  afternoon,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  queer 
catch  in  his  voice,  "  and  they  haven't  turned 
up  yet.  Guess  I'll  just  ride  round  the 
Neck  and  see  what  has  become  of  them." 

"Where  did  they  go?"  someone  asked 
as  he  mounted.  "  Don't  know,"  he  called 
back  over  his  shoulder,  and  vanished  into 
the  mist. 

Rebecca's  soul  died  within  her.  Some- 
thing fearful  must  have  happened.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  veranda  three  old  ladies 
began  to  croak  dismally  together.  All  the 
bugaboo  stories  of  the  Neck,  the  harrowing 
tales  of  accident  by  sea  and  land,  were  re- 
hearsed in  thedarkness.  Every  word  reached 
Rebecca's  shrinking  ear  with  pitiless  dis- 
tinctness. With  these  gloomy  forebodings 
chimed  in  the  melancholy  chant  of  tree-frogs 
and  the  lonesome  wash  of  the  out-going  tide. 
Rebecca's  little  body  chilled  and  stiffened 
with  dread.  Her  eyes  ached  with  straining 
through  the  dark.  It  seemed  hours  before 
the  slow,  painful  creaking  of  wheels  broke 
the  stillness,  and  the  old  Scarboro  barge 
drew  up  before  the  door. 
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"Any  news  from  Polly  Porter?"  cho- 
rused the  croakers. 

"Na-a-aw,"  came  the  driver's  drawling 
answer.  "N'  I  d'know's  we'll  git  any  to- 
night, nuther.  I've  druv  over  nigh  abaout 
the  hull  Neck  an'  I  ain't  seen  nothin'. 
Like's  not  they've  gone  off  in  some  dory  or 
ruther  an'  got  carried  aout  to  sea.  Mis' 
Porter,  daoun't  th'  Atlantic's  abaout  crazy. 
If  we  only  knowed  a  little  suthin'  which 
way  the  durn  fools  went  we  might  stan' 
some  chanst  o'  doin'  suthin'  in  the  dark. 
But  the  way  it  is  I  cal'late  we  won't  find 


'em  'fore  mornin'.  Giddup!"  And  the 
barge  creaked  away. 

Poor  Rebecca !  Foreboding  seemed  turned 
to  certainty.  Her  excited  fancy  conjured 
up  a  thousand  ghastly  images:  Seth  lying 
drowned  at  the  bottom  of  her  pond;  Seth 
devoured  by  the  wild  horse;  Seth  fearfully 
hurt  in  trying  to  get  ashore.  And  she,  Re- 
becca Theodora,  had  done  it,  and  she  should 
have  to  live  and  remember  it.  It  is  notice- 
able that  of  Miss  Polly  Porter  she  thought 
not  at  all. 

With  desire  unspeakable  she  longed  to 
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confess.  Had  mother  been  well  she  might 
have  carried  the  heavy  tale  to  her.  As  for 
the  old  ladies  on  the  veranda,  they  were 
strangers.  She  looked  down  the  dark  road 
and  tried  to  fancy  she  could  go  and  seek  the 
lost.  But  the  thought  of  lonesome  woods 
and  pole-cats  and  hoot-owls  was  too  awful. 

By  rights  she  should  have  gone  to  bed. 
Indeed  she  was  on  honor  so  to  do.  But 
when  one  is  hopelessly  depraved,  what  mat- 
ters a  shade  or  two  deeper  dye  ?  She  sat 
on,  rigid,  with  chattering  teeth,  awaiting 
the  worst. 

It  was  quite  ten  o'clock  when  Rebecca 
at  last  saw  another  bicycle  coming  slowly 
out  of  the  mist.  The  rider  wheeled  un- 
steadily up  to  the  steps  and  dismounted 
with  the  air  of  an  exhausted  man.  It  was, 
it  truly  was,  Seth. 

Rebecca's  heart  turned  quite  over  in  her 
breast.  Its  sick  thumping  slowly  ceased. 
Her  tense  muscles  relaxed,  and  a  trem- 
bhng  seized  her  from  head  to  foot. 

A  chorus  of  questions  broke  out  about 
Seth.  "Well,  where  have  vou  been?" 
"  Where's  Polly  Porter  ?  "  "  What  sort  of 
prank  have  you  been  up  to  now  ?  " 

Rebecca  saw  Seth  stride  into  the  bar  of 
light  from  the  hallway.  He  was  hatless; 
his  clothes  were  smeared  with  green  and 
smutched  with  mud.  He  left  wet  footprints 
on  the  veranda  floor.  His  face  was  not  amia- 
ble. Shaking  his  hands  petulantly  above 
his  head,  he  cried :  "  Been?  I've  been  in  a 
pond,  and  I've  had  a  puncture  and  a  girl 
with  a  sprained  ankle  on  my  hands.  That's 
all.  Now  let  me  be  I  I'm  starved,  and  I'm 
frozen,  and  I'm  wet  through.  I  shan't  say 
another  word  to-night."  Rebecca  heard 
him  stump  into  the  house. 

Her  legs,  when  she  found  them,  were  as 
weak  and  shaky  as  if  she  had  had  a  fever. 
She  crept  upstairs  and  took  refuge  in  the 
blessed  rehef  of  tears. 

Conscience  awoke  her  at  dawn  with  the 
cold  conviction  of  guilt.  She  wondered 
whether  Seth  suspected  who  had  got  him 
into  the  scrape.  Would  he  tax  her  with  it  at 
breakfast?  Rebecca  could  fairly  hear  his 
big  voice  resounding  through  the  Cam- 
mock,  publishing  her  guilt  to  the  very  raft- 
ers. The  thought  was  unbearable.  Better 
confess  at  once  and  face  the  consequences. 
She  got  up  and  dressed,  and  with  the  un- 
easiest  anticipations,  slipped  downstairs. 

On  the  veranda  sat  Seth,  fresh  from  an 


early  dip,  radiating  good-nature  like  a  great 
Newfoundland  puppy.  He  wouldn't  look 
like  that  when  he  knew.  Rebecca  tried  to 
steal  away.  But  Seth  caught  sight  of  her 
scared  eyes  peering  round  the  door-post. 
Swooping  down  upon  her,  he  caught  her 
high  in  the  air.     Rebecca  visibly  shook. 

"Why,  httle  un,  what's  the  matter?" 
Seth  demanded  gustily.  But  Rebecca  only 
trembled  the  more  and  held  down  her  eyes. 

Seth  dropped  into  a  chair  and  set  her 
firmly  on  his  knee.  "Now,  then,"  he  said 
briskly,  "You  don't  take  me  for  a  ghost, 
do  you?" 

Rebecca  tried  to  wriggle  away,  but  Seth 
held  her  tight.  "  Out  with  it ! "  he  cried  in 
his  awfullest  voice.  Seth  was  beginning  to 
suspect.  Now  or  never;  Rebecca  took  her 
courage  in  both  hands  and  plumped  out 
the  truth.  "  It  was  me  that  stole  the  log." 
There!  it  was  out  at  last. 

"What!  You  "  Seth  thundered  with  knit 
brows.  "Those  great  logs?  You  couldn't." 

Rebecca  deposed  and  swore  she  did. 

Seth  put  her  quickly  off  his  knee.  "  You 
little  viper!"  he  exclaimed  heartily.  And 
he  strode  up  and  down  the  veranda  looking 
very  black  indeed.  Rebecca  shook  in  her 
little  shoes,  but  she  was  glad  she  had  told. 

After  a  turn  or  two  Seth  came  back,  his 
brow  smoothed,  and  drew  her  to  him,  not 
ungently.  "You  got  me  into  a  nice  fix," 
he  said,  studying  her  curiously.  "  I  should 
really  Hke  to  know  what  possessed  you." 

Rebecca  drew  a  long  breath.  "You 
promised  honor  bright  never  to  tell  a  living 
soul  about  my  island,"  she  sputtered. 

"  By  George ! "  quoth  Seth  heartily.  "  So 
I  did.  Now,  I  am  sorry.  Do  you  know,  I 
forgot  all  about  it.  Poor  little  Crusoe!'^ 
He  smiled  and  held  out  his  arms. 

Rebecca  went  gladly  and  wept  on  his 
shoulder.  Seth  patted  her  soothingly.  "You 
had  a  handsome  revenge,"  said  he,  with  a 
rueful  look.  "  You  should  have  stayed  to 
see.  That  confounded  island  was  so  small 
that  I  couldn't  get  room  fora  run  and  a  leap, 
or  I  could  have  jumped  ashore.  I  never  was 
any  good  at  a  standing  broad  jump.  Well, 
then  I  went  to  sea  on  an  empty  mortar-box 
you  left  me.  But  it  had  a  hole  in  it,  and  the 
first  I  knew  it  was  spouting  hke  a  geyser  and 
going  down.  So  then  I  tried  swimming. 
But  I  barked  my  shins  on  a  sunken  grocery 
cart  or  the  Hke,  and  had  to  give  up.  I'm 
too  long  to  swim  in  that  puddle.     Last  of 
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all,  I  tried  walking  ashore.  But  it  was  no 
go;  that  outrageous  little  pond  was  over  my 
head  in  spots.  You  pretty  nearly  drowned 
me,  you  little  villain !  Then  think  how  you'd 
have  felt'." 

Rebecca  knew.  She  had  felt.  She  shiv- 
ered. 

"Well,"  Seth  went  on, "by  scrambling  over 
snags  and  treading  water  in  deep  places  I 
finally  came  to  land.  But  how  to  get  out  ? 
Rebecca,  the  unromantic  fact  is,  your  pond 
isn't  natural.  It  has  masonry  sides,  and 
rough  masonry  at  that,  all  covered  with 


slime.  So  there  I  stood,  up  to  my  neck  in 
water,  clawing  at  the  bank  and  trying  to 
swarm  that  slippery  wall.  And  all  the  time 
Polly  was  shrieking  with  laughter  and  pray- 
ing for  a  kodak.  Oh,  it  was  edifying,  I 
assure  you. 

"As  if  that  wasn't  enough,  when  I  had 
hauled  myself  out  and  shoved  off  a  log 
and  got  Polly  safe  to  land,  she  managed 
to  turn  her  ankle  getting  up  the  bank.  Then 
the  fat  was  in  the  fire.  I  got  her  over  the 
fence  somehow,  set  her  on  her  wheel,  got 
on  mine  and  trundled  her  off  toward  home. 
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"You're  welcome  to  your  old  second-hand  island." 


Goodness  knows  we  were  late  enous;h  then  ! 
But  half  a  mile  from  the  Atlantic  House, 
'pop!'  went  my  front  tire,  and  the  rest  of 
the  way  I  had  to  walk  the  two  wheels.  Now 
don't  you  think  you  punished  me  enough  ? 
And  if  I  forgive  you,  oughtn't  you  to  for- 
give me?" 

Rebecca  gave  him  a  bear's  hug  by  way  of 
answer.  "  But  you'll  never  take  Miss  Polly 
there  any  more,  will  you?"  she  begged. 

Seth  frowned.  "Why,  little  girl,  you 
don't  want  to  keep  poor  Miss  Polly  out  of 
paradise,  do  you?" 

Rebecca  nodded  vigorously.  Yes,  she 
did. 

"Now,  look  here,  httle  un,"  said  Seth, 
slowly.  "If  you'll  promise  not  to  giveit  away, 
I'll  tell  you  a  great,  big  secret.  I  know  you 
don't  forget  to  keep  your  word." 

Rebecca  promised. 

"Well,"  said  Seth,  dropping  his  voice  im- 
pressively, "Miss  Polly  and  I  are  engaged. 
By  and  by  we  mean  to  be  married.  Isn't 
that  nice?" 

Rebecca's  heart  contracted.  She  de- 
spised Miss  Polly. 

Obtuse  that  he  was,  Seth  saw  her  brow 
cloud  with  amazement.  "Aren't  vou 
pleased?"  he  demanded.  "It's  custom- 
ary to  congratulate  people." 
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Rel)ecca  said  she  didn't  know  how. 

"Oh,  well,  we'll  consider  it  done,"  said 
Seth  magnanimously.  "Now,  then,  Miss 
Polly  and  I  like  that  pond  because  we  can 
talk  over  our  plans  there  quite  by  ourselves. 
You  won't  mind  if  we  go  there,  will  you? 
It's  the  only  place  on  this  confounded 
Neck  where  there  are  no  busybodies  to 
spy  upon  us." 

Rebecca  hardened  her  heart  and  shook 
her  head.  Miss  Polly  had  taken  Seth,  it 
seemed,  but  the  mischief  was  in  it  if  she 
should  take  her  island. 

"Hang  it  all,  Rebecca!"  burst  out  Seth, 
his  patience  gone.  "You've  no  corner  on 
that  island.  The  fact  is  I  knew  that  pond 
before  you  were  born.  It  belonged  to  the 
old  Prospect  House,  that  burned.  Polly 
and  I  went  there  a  lot  last  summer.  I 
didn't  like  to  say  so  before,  because  you 
seemed  so  mightily  pleased  with  your  dis- 
covery. But  if  you're  going  to  be  obsti- 
nate  Hello !    Where  are  you  going ? " 

Rebecca,  chin  in  air,  was  marching  off. 
She  called  back  in  her  grown-uppest  man- 
ner, without  looking  round:  "You're  wel- 
come to  your  old  second-hand  island.  I 
have  no  further  use  for  it."  And  before 
Seth  could  speak  she  disappeared  into  the 
hallway. 
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Not  stopping  for  breakfast,  Rebecca 
snatched  a  hat  and  went  to  paradise. 
Most  of  the  way  she  ran.  Paddling  over 
to  her  island,  she  gathered  up  all  her  treas- 
ures and  one  by  one  sunk  them  relentlessly 
in  the  depths  of  the  pond.  Even  the  china 
dog  with  one  leg  and  three-eighths  of  a 


tail  was  not  spared.  She  filled  up  the 
precious  treasure-cave,  and  cast  its  bright 
shell-pavement  into  the  water,  obliterating 
the  last  trace  of  her  brief  occupancy.  Thus 
did  Rebecca  abolish  paradise.  And  when 
she  had  done  these  things  she  sat  herself 
down  and  wept  bitterly. 


A    PILGRIM     IN    BEULAH 


By  Georg  Schock 


^^^^59HE  fields  were  full  of  late 
clover  too  sparse  to  be  cut  or 
of  corn-shocks  with  pump- 
kin-vines sprawling  be- 
tween. The  great  fat  pump- 
kins looked   almost   bright 


enough  to  send  out  a  hght  of  their  own. 
They  were  a  part  of  the  fall  day,  like  the 
asters  in  the  fence-corners  and  the  gray- 
edged  clouds  that  idled  across  the  sky.  A 
poplar,  that  maiden  lady  among  trees, 
standing  beside  the  road  all  alone,  was  so 
rufl3ed  by  the  wind  that  its  leaves  stood 
straight  up  and  appeared  to  be  made  of 
silver,  and  the  mourning  veil  of  a  solitary 
walker  blew  out  like  a  pirate  flag. 

She  caught  it,  pulled  it  into  place,  and 
tramped  on  steadily.  She  was  a  strong  old 
woman.  There  was  not  much  gray  in  the 
hair  under  her  bonnet-ruche  and  her  cheeks 
matched  the  frosted  blackberry  leaves 
along  the  fence.  She  was  dressed  like  any 
well-to-do  Berks  County  matron  out  for  a 
day,  but  the  basket  in  her  hand  was  at  odds 
with  her  clothes,  for  it  was  one  of  the  bright- 
ly-flowered affairs  made  of  aloe-fibres  that 
tourists  bring  from  the  Texas  border. 
When  one  saw  the  basket  one  did  not 
wonder  that  its  owner  kept  looking  about  as 
though  she  had  not  lately  come  that  way. 

But  she  advanced  as  purposefully  as  a 
bird  returning  to  its  nest,  and  when  the  road 
ran  up  a  hill  she  walked  faster.  At  the  top 
she  stood  still,  looking  as  the  bird  might  on 
finding  the  important  tree  cut  down.  As 
she  was  a  Dutchwoman  her  face  was  un- 
ruffled and  she  did  not  exclaim,  but  her 
thoughts  were  almost  distinct  enough  to 
sound  like  a  voice  in  the  wide  spaces  of  the 
fields.  She  went  on  after  a  minute.  A 
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little  wav  bevond  was  a  farm-house,  a  fine 
place  with  all  the  trees  in  the  yard  white- 
washed up  to  the  first  fork  and  lines  of 
oyster-shells  around  the  flower-beds.  Here 
she  stopped  again  and  stared. 

A  small  girl  came  around  the  corner  of 
the  house.  "  Who  lives  here  ?' '  the  stranger 
asked.  The  child  hung  her  head,  peeped 
out  from  her  pink  sun-bonnet,  and  scuttled 
back  like  a  little  animal  getting  to  cover. 
The  stranger  continued  to  look  about  until 
another  woman  appeared  and  stood  before 
her  with  a  watchful  and  neutral  aspect; 
then  she  repeated,  ''Who  lives  here?" 

''Ephraim  Shultz's  family." 

''WhatShultz?" 

"Isaac  Shultz  vas  his  father." 

"Isaac  Shultz."  The  stranger  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  remember  something.  Sud- 
denly her  face  lighted  up  and  she  stepped 
forward.  "Katie  Dunkleberger!"  she  ex- 
claimed joyfully.  The  other  woman  was 
not  responsive.  "Don't  you  know  me, 
Katie?  I  used  to  live  here.  Don't  you 
remember  Magdalena  Heil?" 

They  exchanged  a  long  look ;  then  the  sec- 
ond woman  smiled  and  put  out  her  hand 
over  the  fence.  "Veil,  I  declare!"  she  said, 
' '  Come  right  in.  Vere  did  you  come  from  ?  " 

In  the  parlor  with  her  bonnet  off  the 
visitor  observed  the  gilt  paper,  the  organ, 
and  the  framed  wax  wreath  on  the  wall.  "  I 
guess  it  looks  stranche  to  you,"  the  hostess 
said.     "How  long  since  you  left?" 

"Fifty  years  last  May." 

The  two  women  gazed  at  each  other 
again.  Between  the  past  that  they  had  in 
common  and  the  present  their  lives  had  not 
been  unhke,  but  they  did  not  know  it,  and 
the  sight  of  each  other's  altered  faces  made 
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them  realize  that  the  common  past  was  very- 
long  ago.  When  Magdalena  spoke  her 
words  were  ordinary  but  her  voice  was 
solemn.  ' '  You  're  right  it 's  stranche.  When 
I  come  to  the  top  of  the  hill  ant  the  big 
woods  wasn't  here  I  didn't  know  right 
where  I  was.  Ant  the  house  was  nothing 
but  logs  when  we  had  it.  It  had  no  porch 
ant  no  paint." 

''That's  so,"  said  Mrs.  Shultz  cheer- 
fully. "Isaac  had  the  veather-boards  put 
to  it  ven  ve  come  here  first.  Ve  vasn't 
married  yet  ven  you  vent  off.  He  vas 
chust  going  vith  me  then." 

"How  is  Isaac  getting  along?" 

"I  buried  him  vill  be  sixteen  years  the 
30th  of  next  month.  That's  his  wreath 
in  the  frame." 

"Ant  you  live  here  yet?" 

"  Yes,  vith  my  son  Ephraim.  He  is  my 
only  child.  He  married  late,  but  he  has  a 
nice  vife  ant  he  gets  along.  They  vent  to 
the  city  to-day  ant  I  keep  the  children." 

The  stranger  looked  out  of  one  window 
and  then  another,  as  though  trying  to  har- 
monize what  she  saw  with  some  mental 
picture  widely  different.  Mrs.  Shultz  be- 
came impatient  for  the  due  return  of  in- 
formation. "How  have  you  been?"  she 
said  at  last,  as  a  start. 

"Good." 

"Ven  did  you  come?" 

"Last  night." 

"Vere  do  you  live  now,  Magdalena?" 

"I  live  West.  I  guess  you  don't  know 
about  it.  I  forgot  how  long  it  is  since  I 
left,"  said  the  stranger  as  though  she  were 
acknowledging  the  duty  of  speech.  ' '  Well, 
Henry  ant  I  we  went  off  to  farm,  ant  first  we 
went  to  Ohio  ant  it  didn't  go  right,  so  we 
went  along  until  we  got  away  out  ant  then 
we  stayed.     Las  Cruces  is  the  post-office." 

"That's  a  funny  name.    Do  you  farm?" 

"All  the  boys  farm  but  one.  Henry  lives 
with  me  on  the  old  place  ant  William  is 
near  by,  ant  Maggie  ant  Mary  they  are 
married  ant  live  near  too.  Only  Chon  is 
an  enchineer  ant  he  has  a  chob  at  Chihua- 
hua." 

"Does  your  Henry  live  yet?" 

Magdalena's  eyes  reddened  as  she  shook 
her  head,  and  there  was  a  sympathetic 
silence  in  which  the  other  old  eyes  filled  too. 
"Yes,"  Mrs.  Shultz  sighed — the  mono- 
syllable by  which  the  Dutch  soul  expresses 
patient  wonder  at  the  decrees  of  Providence. 


She  was  the  first  to  break  the  sad  quiet. 
' '  Vill  you  stay  here  now  ? ' ' 

"  If  I  Hke  it.  I  stay  at  the  tavern  a  Httle, 
anyhow,  ant  go  around  ant  see  the  folks." 

"Yes,  it  ain'd  many  to  see  no  more. 
They  are  mostly  all  up  in  the  graveyard. 
Magdalena,  hadn't  you  a  baby  already  be- 
fore you  vent  off?" 

"The  baby  died." 

"Then  I  guess  you  find  him  up  there  too. 
Veil,  he  has  lots  of  company." 

The  light  through  the  green  bhnds  was  as 
cool  as  a  sea-cave  and  the  room  was  almost 
as  still.  From  outside  came  the  odor  of 
apples  fallen  from  an  old,  old  apple-tree, 
the  throaty  comments  of  a  hen  pecking 
about,  and  children's  voices.  These  two 
women,  accustomed  to  long,  busy,  silent 
hours,  felt  no  need  of  much  speech  even 
after  fifty  years.  In  the  pauses  their 
thoughts  moved  slowly. 

"What's  become  with  Elmira  Miller?" 
asked  Magdalena. 

"They  buried  her  it's  twenty-five  years 
already.  Her  son  he  lives  down  the  road  a 
little." 

"How  is  Sallie  Leinbach?" 

"She  vent  off,"  said  Mrs.  Shultz,  her 
pleasant  face  growing  severe.  "Her  folks 
never  said  anything,  ant  they  are  all  dead 
now." 

Magdalena  tried  again.  "Does  Lizzie 
Keller  live  yet?" 

"Lizzie  Keller?  I  don'd  know  such  a 
name." 

"Ach,  yes,  Katie,  Lizzie  Keller  that 
used  to  go  to  school.  She  was  always  such 
a  good  reader.  She  had  red  hair  ant  she 
lived  down  on  the  creek." 

Mrs.  Shultz  nodded  in  a  deliberative  man- 
ner .  ' '  Yes ,  I  know  now , ' '  she  said .  ' '  She 
got  married  ant  moved  to  the  city  soon  after 
you  left,  ant  they  say  she  got  so  stylish." 

"I  didn't  think  right  how  long  it  is  since 
I  vas  here,"  Magdalena  repeated  sadly. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  outbreak  in  the 
yard.  A  large  white  dog  dashed  by  the 
window,  barking  the  bark  that  means,  "I 
assume  that  you  are  respectable  until  I  see 
that  you  are  not " ;  three  little  boys  followed, 
running  in  a  business-like  way;  the  small 
girl  pursued  them,  her  bonnet-strings  flap- 
ping behind  her ;  they  all  disappeared  around 
the  house  and  presently  were  heard  the 
notes  of  a  hand-organ.  It  was  old,  but  in 
the  country  silence  it  sounded  loud  and  gay. 
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The  two  women  went  out  on  the  porch, 
which  served  as  a  box  for  the  performance. 
The  children  were  in  a  row  along  the  fence, 
one  boy  on  the  gate  and  the  little  girl  look- 
ing anxiously  through  the  pickets,  and  the 
dog  was  quiet  for  the  moment,  observing, 
though  he  evidently  had  much  more  to  say. 
Out  in  the  dust  the  organ-grinder  worked 
away  at  his  tune ;  he  played  three  times,  and 
then  looked  up  at  the  porch  pleadingly. 
Mrs.  Shultz  regarded  him  with  calm  in- 
terest and  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  per- 
sonal responsibility;  the  eldest  boy  opened 
the  gate  and  the  dog  squeezed  through 
ahead  of  him;  Magdalena  began  to  hunt 
for  her  pocket.  ''I  guess  I  give  him  a  little 
something,"  she  murmured.  "When  she 
put  the  pennies  into  his  hand  over  the  fence 
the  young  fellow  smiled  beautifully  and 
spoke  in  a  hesitating  way.  ''He  says  dare 
he  have  a  drink,"  said  Magdalena. 

*'Go  fetch  the  dipper,"  Mrs.  Shultz 
ordered  the  youngest  boy.  The  children 
found  it  hard  to  decide  whether  to  stay 
where  they  were  and  keep  their  eyes  upon 
the  musician  or  to  follow  their  brother,  who 
in  his  capacity  of  Ganymede  might  do 
something  unusual  and  noteworthy.  Those 
who  remained  heard  their  grandmother  ask, 
''  Could  you  make  out  vat  he  said  ?  " 

''Yes.  Henry  used  to  have  such  Mexi- 
cans to  work  for  him.  They  were  fine  with 
the  stock  ant  they  talked  something  like 
this  iellov/.  It  wasn't  chust  like  it,  but  if 
you  could  get  along  with  them  you  could 
make  this  out,  too." 

"Can  you  talk  it?" 

"Chust  a  few  words." 

The  small  boy's  courage  gave  out  at  the 
lastmoment,  so  the  eldest  onehad  to  give  the 
dipper  to  the  ItaUan.  He  drank  gratefully, 
then  he  looked  up  at  Magdalena,  who  had 
understood  him,  the  organ  clicked  as  he 
changed  the  tune,  and  the  comfortable 
Dutch  yard  filled  with  the  old  air  of  longing 
and  farewell. 

Sconto  col  sangue  mio 
L'amor  che  posi  in  te! 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  to  ease  the  strap 
and  started  down  the  road,  still  playing 

Non  ti  scordar  di  me! 
Leonora,  addio! 

The  four  little  heads  turned  to  stare  after 
him,  the  dog,  who  had  been  silent  until  now, 
perhaps  under  the  weight  of  some  canine 


emotion,  barked  amiably,  and  the  women 
moved  as  though  they  had  been  still  for  a 
longtime.  "He is  a  strancher  here,  too,  I 
guess,"  said  Mrs.  Shultz,  smiling. 

Magdalena  made  no  comment.  "I 
better  start  now,"  she  said. 

"No,  you  ain'd  going  yet,  here  ven  you 
chust  come.  You  stay  ant  eat  dinner.  I 
make  it  right  avay.  Vere  do  you  vant  to  go, 
anyhow?" 

"UptheroadaHttle." 

"To  see  some  of  the  folks?" 

"I  thought  I'd  go  in  the  graveyard," 
Magdalena  said  as  though  she  were  un- 
covering a  deep  reserve. 

Mrs.  Shultz  gave  her  a  gentle,  compre- 
hending look.  "Veil,  you  stay  ant  eat, 
ain'd?     Then  you  can  go,"  she  said  softly. 

Though  the  dinner  was  good  and  her 
friend  begged  her  to  come  back  she  was  glad 
to  start  away  by  herself.  The  fields  did  not 
take  what  fell  to  them  and  return  their  fruits 
more  unquestioningly  than  Magdalena 
Heil  accepted  the  incidents  of  every  passing 
day;  but  even  the  fields  may  be  puzzled  by 
the  cruelty  of  the  sun,  the  denial  of  the  rain. 
It  was  a  three-mile  walk  to  the  church,  and 
when  she  had  gone  half-way  she  sat  on  a 
warm  rock  to  rest.  She  had  been  there  for 
some  minutes  before  she  noticed  the  organ- 
grinder  stretched  in  the  shade  of  a  wild- 
cherry  tree  and  watching  her  with  friendly, 
dog-like  eyes.  She  beckoned  to  him. 
"Are  you  hungry?"  she  asked.  He  nodded 
and  smiled,  and  she  took  her  own  lunch  out 
of  the  gay  basket.  "Might  sit  down  here 
ant  eat  it,"  she  said.  It  was  a  proof  of  her 
loneliness  that  she  liked  the  presence  of 
this  gentle  alien  who  could  not  tell  her  any- 
thing that  would  disappoint  her. 

He  laid  the  heavy  organ  on  the  grass,  sat 
down,  and  opened  the  package  eagerly. 
Though  visibly  surprised  to  find  himself  ad- 
mitted to  so  much  acquaintance,  he  accepted 
it  with  the  grace  of  his  gallant  and  flexible 
people;  his  look  was  an  invitation,  and  she 
said,  "I  did  eat,  chust  go  on,"  in  answer  to 
it.  She  asked  questions  and  he  explained, 
in  Italian  and  soft  English  and  free  gestures, 
that  he  was  getting  over  a  fever.  "Ver' 
sick,"  he  said.  "Hospital  long  time;  then 
not  can  make  road.  Now  I  go  ting-a-ling 
to  get  money;  an'  soon  I  go  home — to 
Naple\" 

She  nodded;  her  face  was  maternal. 
"How  much  must  you  have?"  she  asked, 
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and  then  she  pointed  to  a  ring  on  his  brown 
hand.     ''I  guess  you're  married." 

The  young  fellow  shook  his  head,  smiUng 
and  conscious.  ''Pretties'  girl  in  Naple'  1" 
he  exclaimed  joyfully.  "An'  she  expec'  me ! " 

"  Youareawful  stranche  here,"  remarked 
Magdalena,  getting  out  her  purse.  "You 
take  this  to  help  along  a  Httle."  The  size 
of  the  gift  made  him  forget  his  English;  he 
could  only  say,  "Graz\  Signora,  graz'I" 
and  look  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  facile  de- 
votion. He  watched  for  a  sign  that  she 
wished  to  be  rid  of  him,  but  she  made  none, 
so  he  stayed  where  he  was,  looking  into  the 
sky  with  the  happiest  thoughts  shining  in 
his  face — of  a  bay  incredibly  blue  and  a 
mountain-top  with  smoke  above  it,  long 
warm  hours  of  doing  nothing  in  the  sun,  and 
the  prettiest  girl  in  Naple'.  Magdalena, 
reminded  of  Henry's  lean  Mexicans,  had 
her  vision  too:  a  plain  where  the  winds 
played  with  the  dust,  cotton- woods  thick 
with  mistletoe,  and  a  river  with  quicksands 
and  a  thread  of  water.  These  two  had 
wandered  together  from  distant  places; 
their  bodies  were  side  by  side;  but  in  a 
moment  of  leisure  their  souls  flew  gently 
apart,  each  to  its  home. 

Magdalena  soon  said  good-bye  and  hur- 
ried away.  In  this  day  of  new  things  she 
expected  the  sight  of  the  old  stone  church 
like  the  unaltered  face  of  a  friend,  and  she 
grew  more  and  more  eager.  Far  down  the 
road  she  could  see  the  graveyard,  a  patch 
of  green  spotted  with  white.  "It's  fuller 
than  what  I  thought,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"ant  much  bigger."  Then  she  turned  the 
corner.  The  old  building  was  gone.  A 
flourishing  red  brick  structure  stood  under 
the  same  trees. 

She  pushed  open  the  gate  and  went  in, 
bewildered ;  for  the  first  few  minutes  she  did 
not  think  at  all.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
changes  had  gone  down  into  the  nature  of 
things  and  that  there  was  no  real  welcome 
for  her  any^vhere.  She  had  a  picture  in  her 
mind  of  the  slope  under  a  young  cedar 
where  she  had  left  the  baby  lying,  but  in 
this  strange  place  she  did  not  know  where 
to  turn  for  him. 

She  tried.  She  decided  to  look  under 
every  cedar,  and  went  from  one  to  the  other 
startling  the  grasshoppers  in  the  dry  grass. 
In  the  new  part  of  the  cemetery  were  some 
of  her  schoolmates,  their  ages — they  had 
been  old — and  their  marriages  set  forth 


above  them,  and  she  got  the  news  of  several 
in  this  way.  Among  the  old  graves  marked 
with  sandstone  she  found  her  father  and 
mother.  The  inscriptions  were  almost 
gone,  little  lichens  grew  in  the  corners  of 
the  stones  and  the  mounds  were  rough  with 
clover.  As  she  stood  beside  them  a  few 
tears  came  and  she  thought,  "They  were 
young  to  go,"  with  compassion  because 
they  had  been  summoned  away  so  early,  as 
though  they  had  been  her  children  and  had 
missed  something — not  something  impor- 
tant, but  a  pleasure. 

There  were  many  young  trees,  but  not 
one  sheltered  a  small  brown  stone.  When 
she  remembered  that  the  cedar  would  be 
grown  old  and  large  she  felt  as  though  she 
had  entered  on  a  new  stretch  of  possibilities 
and  searched  again  with  energy;  then  she 
began  to  wander  about,  hoping  to  chance 
upon  it.  The  afternoon  was  nearly  gone 
when  she  sat  down  on  the  church  steps,  her 
mouth  quivering.  She  felt  as  though  the 
child  had  run  away  and  might  get  into 
danger  before  she  could  find  him.  "He 
favored  Henry  so,"  she  thought,  "ant  I 
don't  know  what  Henry  would  say  to  it 
now  that  he  is  lost." 

A  tepid  wind  that  promised  rain  was 
blowing  and  clouds  were  creeping  up  over 
the  thrifty  fields  which  had  done  their  duty 
for  the  year.  The  country  was  as  peaceful 
as  a  clean  and  satisfied  soul,  promising  no 
wide  outlook  and  no  exigency  of  flood  or 
fire.  Some  children  went  down  the  road  on 
their  way  from  school;  a  spring-wagon 
jogged  by;  a  couple  of  field-hands  passed 
with  their  corn-knives  over  their  shoulders. 
"Soon  they  are  all  at  home,"  she  thought, 
"ant  it  takes  me  four  days  to  get  home,  ant 
I  daresn't  start  until  I  find  the  baby." 
Magdalena  suddenly  hated  this  well-tilled 
Beulah. 

A  carriage  stopped  in  front  of  the  church 
and  the  driver  climbed  out  and  pushed  open 
the  gate.  He  was  a  very  old  man  with  a 
fleece  of  white  hair  hanging  over  his  collar, 
he  walked  feebly,  shuffling  his  feet,  and  his 
eyes  dwelt  upon  the  church,  as  though  he 
knew  it  well  and  loved  it.  His  good-even- 
ing to  Magdelana  was  kindly,  but  she  was  so 
absorbed  in  looking  at  him  that  she  did  not 
answer  at  once.  "I  guess  you  don't  know 
me,  Mr.  Breidegam,"  she  said  in  a  tremulous 
voice.  "You  married  me  ant  my  husband 
when  we  were  all  young." 
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When  she  had  told  him  who  she  was  he 
was  glad  to  see  her  and  wanted  to  know  all 
about  Henry  and  their  children.  ''It's  not 
often  you  meet  such  an  old  friend  when  you 
ar€  as  far  along  as  we  are,"  he  said  after  she 
had  finished.  ''You  don't  find  many  here 
that  you  left." 

"No,"  she  answered  sadly.  "No.  It's 
not  like  it  was." 

"That's  the  way  when  we  get  old,"  he 
said.  "The  folks  drop  off  and  we  have  to 
get  along  with  the  children  as  long  as  we 
are  here." 

"We  thought  sure  we'd  get  back  soon  if 
only  to  see  the  folks,"  she  said.  "We  talked 
about  it  every  year,  ant  every  year  we  let  it 
go.  'It's  such  good  farm-land  selling,' 
Henry  would  say.  '  I  grudche  the  cash  for 
the  tickets.'  Or  I'd  want  to  wait  for  the 
children  to  get  bigger.  It  was  always 
sornething.  But  we  expected  to  come,  ant 
I  used  to  think  about  Katie  Dunkleberger 
ant  Lizzie  Keller  so  much,  ant  I  wanted  to 
show  'em  the  babies  ant  all.  Still  we  didn't 
get  to  do  it.  Then  the  children  were  get- 
ting married,  ant  Henry  died,  ant  I  had 
no  heart  for  it.  Till  here  this  summer  I 
thought  I  chust  had  to  come,  ant  now  I  am 
so  stranche  I  don't  feel  at  home  at  all. 
The  place  is  that  altered  ant  the  folks  are 
nearly  all  of  'em  dead  or  gone  away;  ant 
Katie  Dunkleberger  was  real  kind,  but 
she  didn't  know  me  at  first  ant  she  said 
too  how  stranche  I  was;  ant  there  was 
such  a  Dago  come  along  with  an  organ,  ant 
I  could  see  she  thought  I  was  chust  about 
as  outlandish  as  he;  ant  he  made  me  think 
about  my  home,  ant  I  felt  that  homesick 
"    Magdalena  sobbed. 

The  minister's  face  expressed  both 
dignity  and  loneliness;  it  was  clear  that  he 
knew  the  utter  isolation  of  the  old.  ' '  Won't 
you  go  back  soon?"  he  asked  gently. 

She  wiped  her  eyes  and  tried  to  stop  cry- 
ing. "I  come  to  see  the  baby,"  she  said, 
"ant  I  can't  find  him." 

"What  baby?"  the  old  man  asked,  look- 
ing a  little  alarmed. 

"My  first.  He  died  before  we  left.  You 
buried  him,  Mr.  Breidegam.  I  guess  you 
don't  remember,  it's  so  long  already.  I 
used  to  think  so  much  about  him  when  we 
first  moved  away,  ant  I  always  wanted  to 
get  back  to  look  after  him;  but  the  others 
coming  ant  all,  I  didn't  feel  so  bad  after 


while.  Then  here  la:st  spring  my  youngest 
son's  wife  had  a  boy  looks  so  much  like 
mine  I  thought  I  chust  had  to  see  him,  ant  I 
come  all  this  way  ant  I  hunted  all  over  the 
graveyard  ant  I  can't  find  the  place!" 

"Come,"  he  said.  "We'll  look  again. 
I  think  we  can  find  him."  His  manner  was 
that  of  a  gentle  master,  and  she  followed 
hopefully.  "  The  ground  sloped,"  she  said, 
"ant  there  was  a  cedar-tree  over  it.  It  was 
such  a  little  place." 

While  they  hunted  he  kept  talking:  "I 
suppose  you  were  surprised  to  see  the  new 
church.  It's  ten  years  now  since  it  was 
built.  It's  a  fine  church.  I  don't  preach 
any  more,  but  I  like  to  come  over  and  look 
at  it  sometimes.  The  graveyard  is  bigger, 
too;  they  took  in  two  fields,  and  it's  crowd- 
ing up  again.  They  have  levelled  it  in  some 
places  and  a  good  many  trees  had  to  come 
down  to  make  room.  Look  here  1"  He  in- 
dicated a  stump  so  lately  cut  that  the  wood 
was  all  pinkish  yellow.  Within  a  few  feet  of 
it  was  a  patch  of  myrtle  quite  covering  the 
ground  with  its  strong  green  leaves  and 
nearly  burying  a  little  worn  brown  stone. 

She  threw  herself  down  and  dragged  at 
the  vines  until  they  came  away  in  a  mat,  all 
tangled  with  dry  grass  and  weeds;  she 
rubbed  hard  at  the  stone  with  her  handker- 
chief; she  could  make  out  ^^Sohn"  and 
"/  Jahr''  and  ''H—lnr—  Heil.'' 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said. 

He  said  good-by  and  the  carriage  went 
crawling  down  the  road  without  a  look 
from  her  for  she  was  on  her  knees  again 
almost  before  he  had  turned  away.  The 
stems  hurt  her  hands,  but  she  plunged  them 
into  the  green  drift  and  pulled  out  every 
weed  and  twig ;  she  felt  among  the  roots  for 
pebbles;  she  rubbed  the  stone  as  though  it 
were  a  mirror  and  pruned  the  vines  away 
from  its  foot.  When  everything  was  neat 
she  sat  beside  it  for  a  while. 

At  last  she  got  up  and  left  the  graveyard 
and  started  down  the  road.  The  clouds 
were  heavy;  in  the  west  streaks  of  salmon- 
color  contended  with  the  gray  and  a  few 
drops  fell.  The  fields,  growing  vague  in 
the  twilight,  looked  as  though  they  were 
resting  after  labor.  Magdalena  Heil, 
tramping  along  on  her  tired  feet,  felt  in  her 
own  self  the  peace  of  work  completed. 
The  harvest  was  past;  the  summer  was 
ended ;  she  also  could  go  home. 
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IV 


HE  blinds  of  Mrs.  Peniston's 
drawing-room  were  drawn 
down  against  the  oppressive 
June  sun,  and  in  the  sultry 
twihsfht  the  faces  of  her  as- 

o 

sembled  relatives  took  on  a 
fitting  shadow  of  bereavement. 

They  were  all  there:  Van  Alstynes,  Step- 
neys and  Melsons — even  a  stray  Peniston 
or  two,  indicating,  by  a  greater  latitude  in 
dress  and  manner,  the  fact  of  remoter  re- 
lationship and  more  settled  hopes.  The 
Peniston  side  was,  in  fact,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Peniston's 
property  "went  back  " ;  while  the  direct  con- 
nection hung  suspended  on  the  disposal  of 
his  widow's  private  fortune  and  on  the  un- 
certainty of  its  extent.  Jack  Stepney,  in  his 
new  character  as  the  richest  nephew,  tacitly 
took  the  lead,  emphasizing  his  importance 
by  the  deeper  gloss  of  his  mourning  and  the 
subdued  authority  of  his  manner;  while  his 
wife's  bored  attitude  and  frivolous  gown 
proclaimed  the  heiress's  disregard  of  the  in- 
significant interests  at  stake.  Old  Ned  Van 
Alstyne,  seated  next  to  her  in  a  coat  that 
made  affliction  dapper,  twirled  his  white 
moustache  to  conceal  the  eager  twitch  of  his 
lips;  and  Grace  Stepney,  red-nosed  and 
smelling  of  crape,  whispered  emotionally  to 
Mrs.  Herbert  Melson:  "I  couldn't  hear  to 
see  the  Niagara  anywhere  else!" 

A  rustle  of  weeds  and  quick  turning  of 
heads  hailed  the  opening  of  the  door,  and 
Lily  Bart  appeared,  tall  and  noble  in  her 
black  dress,  with  Gerty  Farish  at  her  side. 
The  women's  faces,  as  she  paused  inter- 
rogatively on  the  threshold,  were  a  study  in 
hesitation.  One  or  two  made  faint  motions 
of  recognition,  which  might  have  been  sub- 
dued either  by  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  or 
by  the  doubt  as  to  how  far  the  others  meant 
to  go;  Mrs.  Jack  Stepney  gave  a  careless 
nod,  and  Grace  Stepney,  with  a  sepulchral 
gesture,  indicated  a  seat  at  her  side.     But 


Lily,  ignoring  the  invitation,  as  well  as  Jack 
Stepney's  official  attempt  to  direct  her, 
moved  across  the  room  with  her  smooth  free 
gait,  and  seated  herself  in  a  chair  which 
seemed  to  have  been  purposely  placed  apart 
from  the  others. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  faced 
her  family  since  her  return  from  Europe, 
two  weeks  earher;  but  if  she  perceived  any 
uncertainty  in  their  welcome,  it  served  only 
to  add  a  tinge  of  irony  to  the  usual  com- 
posure of  her  bearing.  The  shock  of  dis- 
may with  which,  on  the  dock,  she  had  heard 
from  Gerty  Farish  of  Mrs.  Peniston's  sud- 
den death,  had  been  mitigated,  almost  at 
once,  by  the  irrepressible  thought  that  now, 
at  last,  she  would  be  able  to  pay  her  debts. 
She  had  looked  forward  with  considerable 
uneasiness  to  her  first  encounter  with  her 
aunt.  Mrs.  Peniston  had  vehemently  op- 
posed her  niece's  departure  with  the  Dor- 
sets,  and  had  marked  her  continued  disap- 
proval by  not  writing  during  her  niece's 
absence.  The  certainty  that  she  had  heard 
of  the  rupture  with  the  Dorsets  made  the 
prospect  of  the  meeting  more  formidable; 
and  how  should  Lily  have  repressed  a  quick 
sense  of  relief  at  the  thought  that,  instead  of 
undergoing  the  anticipated  ordeal,  she  had 
only  to  enter  gracefully  on  a  long-assured  in- 
heritance ?  It  had  been,  in  the  consecrated 
phrase,  "always  understood"  that  Mrs. 
Peniston  was  to  provide  handsomely  for  her 
niece;  and  in  the  latter's  mind  the  under- 
standing had  long  sincecrystallized  into  fact. 

"She  gets  everything,  of  course — I  don't 
see  what  we're  here  for,"  Mrs.  Jack  Stepney 
remarked  with  careless  loudness  to  Ned 
Van  Alstyne;  and  the  latter's  deprecating 
murmur — "  JuHa  was  always  a  just  woman" 
— might  have  been  interpreted  as  signifying 
either  acquiescence  or  doubt. 

"Well,  it's  only  about  four  hundred 
thousand,"  Mrs.  Stepney  rejoined  with  a 
yawn;  and  Grace  Stepney,  in  the  silence 
produced  by  thelawyer'spreliminary  cough, 
was  heard  to  sob  out:  "They  won't  find  a 
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towel  missing — I  went  over  them  with  her 
the  very  day " 

Lily,  oppressed  by  the  close  atmosphere, 
and  the  stifling  odour  of  fresh  mourning, 
felt  her  attention  straying  as  Mrs.  Peniston's 
lawyer,  solemnly  erect  behind  the  Buhl  table 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  began  to  rattle 
through  the  preamble  of  the  will. 

■'It'shke  being  in  church,"  she  reflected, 
wonderingvaguelywhereGwen  Stepney  had 
got  such  an  awful  hat.  Then  she  noticed 
how  stout  Jack  had  grown — he  would  soon 
be  almost  as  plethoric  as  Herbert  Melson, 
who  sat  a  few  feet  off,  breathing  puffily  as  he 
leaned  his  black-gloved  hands  on  his  stick. 

''I  wonder  why  rich  people  always  grow 
fat — I  suppose  it's  because  there's  nothing 
to  worry  them.  If  I  inherit,  I  shall  have  to 
be  careful  of  my  figure,"  she  mused,  while 
the  lawyer  droned  on  through  a  labyrinth  of 
legacies.  The  servants  came  first,  then  a 
few  charitable  institutions,  then  several  re- 
moter Melsons  and  Stepneys,  who  stirred 
consciously  as  their  names  rang  out,  and 
then  subsided  into  a  state  of  impassiveness 
befitting  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 
Ned  Van  Alstyne,  Jack  Stepney,  and  a 
cousin  or  two  followed,  each  coupled  with 
the  mention  of  a  few  thousands:  Lily  won- 
dered that  Grace  Stepney  was  not  among 
them.  Then  she  heard  her  own  name — 
'*  to  my  niece  Lily  Bart  ten  thousand  dollars 
— "  and  after  that  the  lawyer  again  lost 
himself  in  a  coil  of  unintelligible  periods, 
from  which  the  concluding  phrase  flashed 
out  with  startHng  distinctness:  ''and  the 
residue  of  my  estate  to  my  dear  cousin  and 
namesake,  Grace  Julia  Stepney." 

There  was  a  subdued  gasp  of  surprise,  a 
rapid  turning  of  heads,  and  a  surging  of 
sable  figures  toward  the  corner  in  which 
Miss  Stepney  wailed  out  her  sense  of  un- 
worthiness  through  the  crumpled  ball  of  a 
black-edged  handkerchief. 

Lily  stood  apart  from  the  general  move- 
ment, feeling  herself  for  the  first  time 
utterly  alone.  No  one  looked  at  her,  no 
one  seemed  aware  of  her  presence;  she  was 
probing  the  very  depths  of  insignificance. 
And  under  her  sense  of  the  collective  in- 
difference came  the  acuter  pang  of  hopes 
deceived.  Disinherited — she  had  been  dis- 
inherited— and  for  Grace  Stepney!  She  met 
Gerty's  lamentable  eyes,  fixed  on  her  in  a 
despairing  effort  at  consolation,  and  the  look 
brought  her  to  herself.     There  was  some- 


thing to  be  done  before  she  left  the  house: 
to  be  done  with  all  the  nobility  she  knew 
how  to  put  into  such  gestures.  She  ad- 
vanced to  the  group  about  Miss  Stepney, 
and  holding  out  her  hand  said  simply: 
''Dear  Grace,  I  am  so  glad." 

The  other  ladies  had  fallen  back  at  her 
approach,  and  a  space  created  itself  about 
her.  It  widened  as  she  turned  to  go,  and 
no  one  advanced  to  fill  it  up.  She  paused  a 
moment,  glancing  about  her,  calmly  taking 
the  measure  of  her  situation.  She  heard  some 
one  ask  a  question  about  the  date  of  the  will ; 
she  caught  a  fragment  of  the  lawyer's  an- 
swer— something  about  a  sudden  summons, 
and  an  "  earlier  instrument."  Then  the  tide 
of  dispersal  began  to  drift  past  her;  Mrs. 
Jack  Stepney  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Melson 
stood  on  the  doorstep  awaiting  their  motor; 
a  sympathizing  group  escorted  Grace  Step- 
ney to  the  cab  it  was  felt  to  be  fitting  that 
she  should  take,  though  she  lived  but  a  street 
or  two  away;  and  Miss  Bart  and  Gerty 
found  themselves  almost  alone  in  the  purple 
drawing-room,  which  more  than  ever,  in  its 
stuffy  dimness,  resembled  a  well-kept  family 
vault,  in  which  the  last  corpse  had  just  been 
decently  deposited. 

In  Gerty  Parish's  sitting-room,  whither  a 
hansom  had  carried  the  two  friends,  Lily 
dropped  into  a  chair  with  a  faint  sound  of 
laughter:  it  struck  her  as  a  humorous  coin- 
cidence that  her  aunt's  legacy  should  so 
nearly  represent  the  amount  of  her  debt  to 
Trenor.  The  need  of  paying  that  debt  had 
reasserted  itself  with  increased  urgency 
since  her  return  to  America,  and  she  spoke 
her  first  thought  in  saying  to  the  anxiously 
hovering  Gerty:  "I  wonder  when  the  lega- 
cies will  be  paid." 

But  Miss  Farish  could  not  pause  over 
the  legacies;  she  broke  into  a  larger  indig- 
nation. "Oh,  Lily,  it's  unjust;  it's  cruel — 
Grace  Stepney  must  jeel  she  has  no  right  to 
all  that  money!" 

"Any  one  who  knew  how  to  please  Aunt 
Julia  has  a  right  to  her  money,"  Miss  Bart 
rejoined  philosophically. 

"But  she  was  devoted  to  you — she  led 
every  one  to  think "  Gerty  checked  her- 
self in  evident  embarrassment,  and  Miss 
Bart  turned  to  her  with  a  direct  look. 
"  Gerty,  be  honest:  this  will  was  made  only 
six  weeks  ago.  She  had  heard  of  my  break 
with  the  Dorsets  ?  " 
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''Every  one  heard,  of  course,  that  there 
had  been  some  disagreement — some  mis- 
understanding  " 

''  Did  she  hear  that  Bertha  turned  me  off 
the  yacht?" 

''Lilyl" 

''That  was  what  happened,  you  know. 
She  said  I  was  trying  to  marry  George 
Dorset.  She  did  it  to  make  him  think  she 
was  jealous.  Isn't  that  what  she  told  Gwen 
Stepney?" 

"I  don't  know — I  don't  listen  to  such 
horrors." 

"I  must  listen  to  them — I  must  know 
where  I  stand."  She  paused,  and  again 
sounded  a  faint  note  of  derision.  ' '  Did  you 
notice  the  women?  They  were  afraid  to 
snub  me  while  they  thought  I  was  going  to 
get  the  money — afterward  they  scuttled  off 
as  if  I  had  the  plague."  Gerty  remained 
silent,  and  she  continued:  "I  stayed  on  to 
see  what  would  happen.  They  took  their 
cue  from  Gwen  Stepney  and  Lulu  Melson 
I  saw  them  watching  to  see  what  Gwen 
would  do. — Gerty,  I  must  know  just  what  is 
being  said  of  me." 

"I  tell  you  I  don't  listen " 

"One  hears  such  things  without  listen- 
ing." She  rose  and  laid  her  resolute  hands 
on  Miss  Parish's  shoulders.  "Gerty,  are 
people  going  to  cut  me  ?  " 

"Your  friends,  Lily — how  can  you  think 
it?" 

"Who  are  one's  friends  at  such  a  time? 
Who  but  you,  you  poor  trustful  darHng? 
And  heaven  knows  what  you  suspect  me  of !' ' 
She  kissed  Gerty  with  a  whimsical  murmur. 
"You'd  never  let  it  make  any  difference — 
but  then  you're  fond  of  criminals,  Gerty ! 
How  about  the  irreclaimable  ones,  though  ? 
For  I'm  absolutely  impenitent,  you  know." 

She  drew  herself  up  to  the  full  height  of 
her  slender  majesty,  towering  like  some  dark 
angel  of  defiance  above  the  troubled  Gerty, 
who  could  only  falter  out:  "Lily,  Lily — 
how  can  you  laugh  about  such  things  ?" 

"  So  as  not  to  weep,  perhaps.  But  no — 
I'm  not  of  the  tearful  order.  I  discovered 
early  that  crying  makes  my  nose  red,  and 
the  knowledge  has  helped  me  through  sev- 
eral painful  episodes."  She  took  a  restless 
turn  about  the  room,  and  then,  reseating 
herself,  lifted  the  bright  mockery  of  her 
eyes  to  Gerty's  anxious  countenance. 

"I  shouldn't  have  minded,  you  know,  if 
I'd  got  the  money — "  and  at  Miss  Parish's 


protesting  "Oh!"  she  repeated  calmly: 
' '  Not  a  straw,  my  dear ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
they  wouldn't  have  quite  dared  to  ignore 
me;  and  if  they  had,  it  wouldn't  have  mat- 
tered, because  I  should  have  been  inde- 
pendent of  them.  But  now — !"  Theirony 
faded  from  her  eyes,  and  she  bent  a  clouded 
face  upon  her  friend. 

"How  can  you  talk  so,  Lily  ?  Of  course 
the  money  ought  to  have  been  yours,  but 
after  all  that  makes  no  difference.     The 

important  thing "  Gerty  paused,  and 

then  continued  firmly:  "The  important 
thing  is  that  you  should  clear  yourself — 
should  tell  your  friends  the  whole  truth." 

"The  whole  truth  ? "  Miss  Bart  laughed. 
"What  is  truth ?  Where  a  woman  is  con- 
cerned it's  the  story  that's  easiest  to  believe. 
In  this  case  it's  a  great  deal  easier  to  believe 
Bertha  Dorset'sstorythanmine,because  she 
has  a  big  house  and  an  opera  box,  and  it's 
convenient  to  be  on  good  terms  with  her." 

Miss  Parish  still  fixed  her  with  an  anxious 
gaze.  "But  what  is  your  story,  Lily?  I 
don't  believe  any  one  knows  it  yet." 

"My  story? — I  don't  believe  I  know  it 
myself.  You  see  I  never  thought  of  pre- 
paring a  version  in  advance,  as  Bertha  did 
— and  if  I  had,  I  don't  think  I  should  take 
the  trouble  to  use  it  now." 

But  Gerty  continued  with  her  quiet  rea- 
sonableness: "I  don't  want  a  version  pre- 
pared in  advance — I  want  you  to  tell  me  ex- 
actly what  happened  from  the  beginning." 

"Prom  the  beginning  ?  "  Miss  Bart  gently 
mimicked  her.  "  Dear  Gerty,  how  Httle  im- 
agination you  good  people  have !  Why,  the 
beginning  was  in  my  cradle,  I  suppose — in 
the  way  I  was  brought  up,  and  the  things  I 
was  taught  to  care  for.  Or  no — I  won't 
blame  anybody  for  my  faults:  I'll  say  it  was 
in  my  blood,  that  I  got  it  from  some  wicked 
pleasure  -  loving  ancestress,  who  reacted 
against  the  homely  virtues  of  New  Amster- 
dam, and  wanted  to  be  back  at  the  court  of 
the  Charleses!"  And  as  Miss  Parish  con- 
tinued to  press  her  with  troubled  eyes,  she 
went  on  impatiently:  "You  asked  me  just 
now  for  the  truth — well,  the  truth  about  any 
girl  is  that  once  she's  talked  about  she's  done 
for;  and  the  more  she  explains  her  case  the 
worse  it  looks. — My  good  Gerty,  you  don't 
happen  to  have  a  cigarette  about  you  ?" 

In  her  stuffy  room  at  the  hotel  to  which 
she  had  gone  on  landing,  Lily  Bart  that 
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evening  reviewed  her  situation.  It  was  the 
last  week  in  June,  and  none  of  her  friends 
were  in  town.  The  few  relatives  who  had 
stayed  on,  or  returned,  for  the  reading  of 
Mrs.  Peniston's  will,  had  taken  flight  again 
that  afternoon  to  Newport  or  Long  Island ; 
and  not  one  of  them  had  made  any  proffer 
of  hospitality  to  Lily.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  found  herself  utterly  alone  ex- 
cept for  Gerty  Parish.  Even  at  the  actual 
moment  of  her  break  with  the  Dorsets  she 
had  not  had  so  keen  a  sense  of  its  conse- 
quences,fortheDuchessofBeltshire, hearing 
of  the  catastrophe  from  Lord  Hubert ,  had  in- 
stantly offered  her  protection,  and  under 
her  sheltering  wing  Lily  had  made  an  al- 
most triumphant  progress  to  London. 
There  she  had  been  sorely  tempted  to  linger 
on  in  a  society  which  asked  of  her  only  to 
amuse  and  charm  it,  without  enquiring  too 
curiously  how  her  gift  for  doing  so  had  been 
acquired;  but  Selden,  before  they  parted, 
had  pressed  on  her  the  urgent  need  of  re- 
turning at  once  to  her  aunt,  and  Lord  Hu- 
bert, when  he  presently  reappeared  in  Lon- 
don, abounded  in  the  same  counsel.  Lily 
did  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  Duchess's 
championship  was  not  the  best  road  to  social 
rehabihtation,  and  as  she  was  besides  aware 
that  her  noble  defender  might  at  any  mo- 
ment drop  her  in  favour  of  a  new  protegee, 
she  reluctantly  decided  to  return  to  America. 
But  she  had  not  been  ten  minutes  on  her 
native  shore  before  she  realized  that  she  had 
delayed  too  long  to  regain  it.  The  Dorsets, 
the  Stepneys,  the  Brys — all  the  actors  and 
witnesses  in  the  miserable  drama — had 
preceded  her  with  their  version  of  the  case; 
and,  even  had  she  seen  the  least  chance  of 
gaining  a  hearing  for  her  own,  some  ob- 
scure disdain  and  reluctance  would  have  re- 
strained her.  She  knew  it  was  not  by  ex- 
planations and  counter-charges  that  she 
could  ever  hope  to  recover  her  lost  standing; 
but  even  had  she  felt  the  least  trust  in  their 
efi&cacy,  she  would  still  have  been  held  back 
by  the  feeling  which  had  kept  her  from  de- 
fending herself  to  Gerty  Farish — a  feeling 
that  was  half  pride  and  half  humiliation. 
For  though  she  knew  she  had  been  ruth- 
lessly sacrificed  to  Bertha  Dorset's  determi- 
nation to  win  back  her  husband,  and  though 
her  own  relation  to  Dorset  had  been  that  of 
the  merest  good-fellowship,  yet  she  had 
been  perfectly  aware  from  the  outset  that 
her  part  in  the  affair  was,  as  Carry  Fisher 


had  brutally  put  it,  to  distract  Dorset's  at- 
tention from  his  wife.  That  was  what  she 
was  "there  for":  it  was  the  price  she  had 
chosen  to  pay  for  three  months  of  luxury 
and  freedom  from  care.  Her  habit  of  reso- 
lutely facing  the  facts,  in  her  rare  moments 
of  introspection,  did  not  now  allow  her  to 
put  any  false  gloss  on  the  situation.  She 
had  suffered  for  the  very  faithfulness  with 
which  she  had  carried  out  her  part  of  the 
tacit  compact,  but  the  part  was  not  a  hand- 
some one  at  best,  and  she  saw  it  now  in  all 
the  ugliness  of  failure. 

She  saw,  too,  in  the  same  uncompromis- 
ing light,  the  train  of  consequences  resulting 
from  that  failure;  and  these  became  clearer 
to  her  with  every  day  of  her  weary  lingering 
in  town.  She  stayed  on  partly  for  the  com- 
fort of  Gerty  Parish's  nearness,  and  partly 
for  lack  of  knowing  where  to  go.  She  un- 
derstood well  enough  the  nature  of  the  task 
before  her.  She  must  set  out  to  regain,  little 
by  little,  the  position  she  had  lost;  and  the 
first  step  in  the  tedious  task  was  to  find  out, 
as  soon  as  possible,  on  how  many  of  her 
friends  she  could  count.  Her  hopes  were 
mainly  centred  on  Mrs.  Trenor,  who  had 
treasures  of  easy-going  tolerance  for  those 
who  wereamusing  or  useful  to  her,  and  in  the 
noisy  rush  of  whose  existence  the  still  small 
voice  of  detraction  was  slow  to  make  itself 
heard.  But  Judy,  though  she  must  have 
been  apprised  of  Miss  Bart's  return,  had  not 
even  recognized  it  by  the  formal  note  of  con- 
dolence which  her  friend's  bereavement  de- 
manded. Any  advance  on  Lily's  side  might 
have  been  perilous:  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  trust  to  the  happy  chance  of  an  acci- 
dental meeting,  and  Lily  knew  that,  even  so 
late  in  the  season,  there  was  always  a  hope 
of  running  across  her  friends  in  their  fre- 
quent passages  through  town. 

To  this  end  she  assiduously  showed  her- 
self at  the  restaurants  they  frequented, 
where,  attended  by  the  troubled  Gerty,  she 
lunched  luxuriously,  as  she  said,  on  her  ex- 
pectations. 

"My  dear  Gerty,  you  wouldn't  have  me 
let  the  head-waiter  see  that  I've  nothing  to 
live  on  but  Aunt  Juha's  legacy?  Think  of 
Grace  Stepney's  satisfaction  if  she  came  in 
and  found  us  lunching  on  cold  mutton  and 
tea !  What  sweet  shall  we  have  today,  dear 
— Coupe  Jacques  or  Peches  d,  la  Melha?^^ 

She  dropped  the  menu  abruptly,  with  a 
quick  heightening  of  colour,  and  Gerty,  fol- 
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lowing  her  glance,  was  aware  of  the  advance, 
from  an  inner  room,  of  a  party  headed  by 
Mrs.  Trenor  and  Carry  Fisher.  It  was  im- 
possible for  these  ladies  and  their  com- 
panions— among  whom  Lily  had  at  once 
distinguished  both  Trenor  and  Rosedale — 
not  to  pass,  in  going  out,  the  table  at  which 
the  two  girls  were  seated;  and  Gerty's  sense 
of  the  fact  betrayed  itself  in  the  helpless 
trepidation  of  her  manner.  Miss  Bart,  on 
the  contrary,  borne  forward  on  the  wave  of 
her  bouyant  grace,  and  neither  shrinking 
from  her  friends  nor  appearing  to  he  in  wait 
for  them,  gave  to  the  encounter  the  touch  of 
naturalness  w^hich  she  could  impart  to  the 
most  strained  situations.  Such  embarrass- 
ment as  w^as  shown  was  on  Mrs.  Trenor's 
side,  and  manifested  itself  in  the  mingling 
of  exaggerated  w^armth  with  imperceptible 
reservations.  Her  loudly  affirmed  pleasure 
at  seeing  Miss  Bart  took  the  form  of  a  nebu- 
lous generahzation,  which  included  neither 
enquiries  as  to  her  future  nor  the  expression 
of  a  definite  wish  to  see  her  again.  Lily, 
well-versed  in  the  language  of  these  omis- 
sions, knew  that  they  were  equally  intelligi- 
ble to  the  other  members  of  the  party:  even 
Rosedale,  flushed  as  he  was  with  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  such  company,  at  once 
took  the  temperature  of  Mrs.  Trenor's 
cordiahty,  and  reflected  it  in  his  off-hand 
greeting  of  Miss  Bart.  Trenor,  red  and 
uncomfortable,  had  cut  short  his  saluta- 
tions on  the  pretext  of  a  word  to  say  to  the 
head  waiter;  and  the  rest  of  the  group  soon 
melted  away  in  Mrs.  Trenor's  wake. 

It  was  over  in  a  moment — the  waiter, 
menu  in  hand,  still  hung  on  the  result  of  the 
choice  between  Coupe  Jacques  and  Peches  h 
laMelha — but  Miss  Bart,  in  theinterval,  had 
taken  the  measure  of  her  fate.  Where  Judy 
Trenor  led,  all  her  world  would  follow;  and 
Lily  had  the  doomed  sense  of  the  castaway 
who  has  signalled  in  vain  to  fleeing  sails. 

In  a  flash  she  remembered  Mrs.  Trenor's 
complaints  of  Carry  Fisher's  rapacity,  and 
saw  that  they  denoted  an  unexpected  ac- 
quaintance with  her  husband's  private 
affairs.  In  the  large  tumultuous  disorder  of 
the  life  at  Bellomont,  where  no  one  seemed 
to  have  time  to  observe  any  one  else,  and 
private  aims  and  personal  interests  were 
swept  along  unheeded  in  the  rush  of  col- 
lective activities,  Lily  had  fancied  herself 
sheltered  from  inconvenient  scrutiny;  but  if 
Judy  knew  when  Mrs.  Fisher  borrowed 


money  of  her  husband,  was  she  likely  to 
ignore  the  same  transaction  on  Lily's  part  ? 
If  she  was  careless  of  his  affections  she  was 
plainly  jealous  of  his  pocket;  and  in  that 
fact  Lily  read  the  explanation  of  her  rebuff. 
The  immediate  result  of  these  conclusions 
was  the  passionate  resolve  to  pay  back  her 
debt  to  Trenor.  That  obligation  dis- 
charged, she  would  have  but  a  thousand 
dollars  of  Mrs.  Peniston's  legacy  left,  and 
nothing  to  live  on  but  her  own  small  in- 
come, which  was  considerably  less  than 
Gerty  Farish's  wretched  pittance;  but  this 
consideration  gave  way  to  the  imperative 
claim  of  her  wounded  pride.  She  must  be 
quits  with  the  Trenors  first;  after  that  she 
would  take  thought  for  the  future. 

In  her  ignorance  of  legal  procrastinations 
she  had  supposed  that  her  legacy  would  be 
paid  over  within  a  few  days  of  the  reading  of 
her  aunt's  will;  and  after  an  interval  of 
anxious  suspense,  she  wrote  to  enquire  the 
cause  of  the  delay.  There  was  another 
interval  before  Mrs.  Peniston's  lawyer,  who 
was  also  one  of  the  executors,  replied  to  the 
effect  that,  some  questions  having  arisen 
relative  to  the  interpretation  of  the  will,  he 
and  his  fellow-executors  had  decided  not  to 
pay  the  legacies  till  the  close  of  the  twelve- 
month legally  allotted  for  their  settlement. 
Bewildered  and  indignant,  Lily  resolved  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  personal  appeal;  but  she 
returned  from  her  expedition  with  a  sense  of 
the  powerlessness  of  beauty  and  charm 
against  the  unfeeling  processes  of  the  law. 
It  seemed  intolerable  to  live  on  for  another 
year  under  the  weight  of  her  debt;  and  in 
her  extremity  she  decided  to  turn  to  Miss 
Stepney,  who  still  lingered  in  town,  im- 
mersed in  the  delectable  duty  of  "going 
over"  her  benefactress's  effects.  It  was 
bitter  enough  for  Lily  to  ask  a  favour  of 
Grace  Stepney,  but  the  alternative  was 
bitterer  still ;  and  one  morning  she  presented 
herself  at  Mrs.  Peniston's,  w^here  Grace,  for 
the  facilitation  of  her  pious  task,  had  taken 
up  a  provisional  abode. 

The  strangeness  of  entering  as  a  suppliant 
the  house  where  she  had  so  long  com- 
manded, increased  Lily's  desire  to  shorten 
the  ordeal ;  and  when  Miss  Stepney  entered 
the  darkened  drawing-room,  rusthng  with 
the  best  quality  of  crape,  her  visitor  went 
straight  to  the  point :  would  she  be  willing  to 
advance  the  amount  of  the  expected  legacy  ? 

Grace,  in  reply,  wept  and  wondered  at 
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the  request,  bemoaned  the  inexorableness 
of  the  law,  and  was  astonished  that  Lily 
had  not  realized  the  exact  similarity  of  their 
positions.  Did  she  think  that  only  the  pay- 
ment of  the  legacies  had  been  delayed? 
Why,  Miss  Stepney  herself  had  not  received 
a  penny  of  her  inheritance,  and  was  paying 
rent — yes,  actually! — for  the  privilege  of 
living  in  a  house  that  belonged  to  her.  She 
was  sure  it  was  not  what  poor  dear  cousin 
Julia  would  have  wished — she  had  told  the 
executors  so  to  their  faces;  but  they  were 
inaccessible  to  reason,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  wait.  Let  Lily  take  ex- 
ample by  her,  and  be  patient — let  them 
both  remember  how  beautifully  patient 
cousin  Julia  had  always  been. 

Lily  made  a  movement  which  showed  her 
imperfect  assimilation  of  this  example. 
*'But  you  will  have  everything,  Grace — it 
would  be  easy  for  you  to  borrow  ten  times 
the  amount  I  am  asking  for." 

"Borrow — easy  for  me  to  borrow?" 
Grace  Stepney  rose  up  before  her  in  sable 
wrath.  "Do  you  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  I  would  raise  money  on  my  expecta- 
tions from  cousin  Juha,  when  I  know  so 
well  her  unspeakable  horror  of  every  trans- 
action of  the  sort?  Why,  Lily,  if  you 
must  know  the  truth,  it  was  the  idea  of  your 
being  in  debt  that  brought  on  her  illness — 
you  remember  she  had  a  slight  attack  be- 
fore you  sailed.  Oh,  I  don't  know  the 
particulars,  of  course — I  don't  want  to 
know  them — but  there  were  rumours  about 
your  affair  that  made  her  most  unhappy — 
no  one  could  be  with  her  without  seeing 
that.  I  can't  help  it  if  you  are  offended  by 
my  telling  you  this  now — if  I  can  do  any- 
thing to  make  you  realize  the  folly  of  your 
course,  and  how  deeply  she  disapproved 
of  it,  I  shall  feel  it  is  the  truest  way  of 
making  up  to  you  for  her  loss." 


T  seemed  to  Lily,  as  Mrs. 
Peniston's  door  closed  on 
her,  that  she  was  taking  a 
final  leave  of  her  old  life. 
The  future  stretched  before 
her  dull  and  bare  as  the 
deserted  length  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and  op- 
portunities showed  as  meagrely  as  the  few 
cabs  trailing  in  quest  of  fares  that  did  not 
come.     The  completeness  of  the  analogy 


was,  however,  disturbed  as  she  reached  the 
sidewalk  by  the  rapid  approach  of  a  hansom 
which  pulled  up  at  sight  of  her. 

From  beneath  its  luggage-laden  top,  she 
caught  the  wave  of  a  signalling  hand ;  and 
the  next  moment  Mrs.  Fisher,  springing  to 
the  street,  had  folded  her  in  a  demonstrative 
embrace. 

"My  dear,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you're 
still  in  town  ?  When  I  saw  you  the  other  day 

at  Sherry's  I  didn't  have  time  to  ask " 

she  broke  off,  and  added  with  a  burst  of 
frankness:  "The  truth  is  I  was  horrid ^  Lily, 
and  I've  wanted  to  tell  you  so  ever  since." 

"  Oh "  Miss  Bart  protested,  drawing 

back  from  her  penitent  clasp;  but  Mrs. 
Fisher  went  on  with  her  usual  directness: 
"Look  here,  Lily,  don't  let's  beat  about  the 
bush:  half  the  trouble  in  life  is  caused  by 
pretending  there  isn't  any.  That's  not  my 
way,  and  I  can  only  say  I'm  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  myself  for  following  the  other 
women's  lead.  But  we'll  talk  of  that  by 
and  bye — tell  me  now  where  you're  staying 
and  what  your  plans  are.  I  don't  suppose 
you're  keeping  house  in  there  with  Grace 
Stepney,  eh  ? — and  it  struck  me  you  might 
be  rather  at  loose  ends." 

In  Lily's  present  mood  there  was  no  re- 
sisting the  honest  friendliness  of  this  appeal, 
and  she  said  with  a  smile:  "I  am  at  loose 
ends  for  the  moment,  but  Gerty  Farish  is 
still  in  town,  and  she's  good  enough  to  let 
me  be  with  her  whenever  she  has  time." 

Mrs.  Fisher  made  a  slight  grimace. 
"  H'm — that's  a  temperate  joy.  Oh,  I  know 
— Gerty's  a  trump,  and  worth  all  the  rest  of 
us  put  together;  but  a  la  longue  you're  used 
to  a  little  higher  seasoning,  aren't  you,  dear  ? 
And  besides,  I  suppose  she'll  be  off  herself 
before  long — the  first  of  August,  you  say  ? 
Well,  look  here,  you  can't  spend  your 
summer  in  town;  we'll  talk  of  that  later  too. 
But  meanwhile,  what  do  you  say  to  putting 
a  few  things  in  a  trunk  and  coming  down 
with  me  to  the  Sam  Gormers'  tonight  ?  " 

And  as  Lily  stared  at  the  breathless  sud- 
denness of  the  suggestion,  she  continued 
with  her  easy  laugh : ' '  You  don't  know  them 
and  they  don't  know  you;  but  that  don't 
make  a  rap  of  difference.  They've  taken 
the  Van  Alstyne  place  at  Roslyn,  and  I've 
got  carte  blanche  to  bring  my  friends  down 
there — the  more  the  merrier.  They  do 
things  awfully  well,  and  there's  to  be  rather 
a  jolly  party  there  this  week "  she  broke 
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off,  checked  by  an  undefinable  change  in 
Miss  Bart's  expression.  ''Oh,  I  don't 
mean  your  particular  set,  you  know:  rather 
a  different  crowd,  but  very  good  fun.  The 
fact  is,  the  Gormers  have  struck  out  on  a 
line  of  their  own :  what  they  want  is  to  have 
a  good  time,  and  to  have  it  in  their  own  way. 
They  gave  the  other  thing  a  few  months' 
trial,  under  my  distinguished  auspices,  and 
they  were  really  doing  extremely  well — 
getting  on  a  good  deal  faster  than  the  Brys, 
just  because  they  didn't  care  as  much — but 
suddenly  they  decided  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness bored  them,  and  that  what  they  wanted 
was  a  crowd  they  could  really  feel  at  home 
with.  Rather  original  of  them,  don't  you 
think  so  ?  Mattie  Gormer  has  got  aspira- 
tions still;  women  always  have;  but  she's 
awfully  easy-going,  and  Sam  won't  be 
bothered,  and  they  both  hke  to  be  the  most 
important  people  in  sight,  so  they've  started 
a  sort  of  continuous  performance  of  their 
own,  a  kind  of  social  Coney  Island,  where 
everybody  is  welcome  who  can  make  noise 
enough  and  doesn't  put  on  airs.  /  think 
it's  awfully  good  fun  myself — some  of  the 
artistic  set,  you  know,  any  pretty  actress 
that's  going,  and  so  on.  This  week,  for  in- 
stance, they  have  Audrey  Anstell,  who  made 
such  a  hit  last  spring  in  '  The  Winning  of 
Winny';  and  Paul  Morpeth — he's  painting 
Mattie  Gormer — and  the  Dick  Belhngers, 
and  Kate  Corby — well,  every  one  you  can 
think  of  who's  jolly  and  makes  a  row.  Now 
don't  stand  there  with  your  nose  in  the 
air,  my  dear — it  will  be  a  good  deal  better 
than  a  broihng  Sunday  in  town,  and  you'll 
find  clever  people  as  well  as  noisy  ones — 
Morpeth,  who  admires  Mattie  enormously, 
always  brings  one  or  two  of  his  set." 

Mrs.  Fisher  drew  Lily  toward  the  hansom 
with  friendly  authority.  "Jump  in  now, 
there's  a  dear,  and  we'll  drive  round  to  your 
hotel  and  have  your  things  packed,  and 
then  we'll  have  tea,  and  the  two  maids  can 
meet  us  at  the  train." 

It  was  a  good  deal  better  than  a  broiling 
Sunday  in  town — of  that  no  doubt  remained 
to  Lily  as,  reclining  in  the  shade  of  a  leafy 
verandah,  she  looked  seaward  across  a 
stretch  of  greensward  picturesquely  dotted 
with  groups  of  ladies  in  lace  raiment  and  men 
in  tennis  flannels.  The  huge  Van  Alstyne 
house  and  its  rambling  dependencies  were 
packed  to  their  fullest  capacity  with  the 


Gormers'  week-end  guests,  who  now,  in  the 
radiance  of  the  Sunday  forenoon,  were  dis- 
persing themselves  over  the  grounds  in  quest 
of  the  various  distractions  the  place  afforded : 
distractions  ranging  from  tennis-courts  tp 
shooting-galleries,  from  bridge  and  whiskey 
within  doors  to  motors  and  steam-launches 
without.  Lily  had  the  odd  sense  of  having 
been  caught  up  into  the  crowd  as  carelessly 
as  a  passenger  is  gathered  in  by  an  express 
train.  The  blonde  and  genial  Mrs.  Gormer 
might,  indeed,  have  figured  the  conductor, 
calmly  assigning  seats  to  the  rush  of  travel- 
lers, while  Carry  Fisher  represented  the  por- 
ter pushing  their  bags  into  place,  giving  them 
their  numbers  for  the  dining-car,  and  warn- 
ing them  when  their  station  was  at  hand. 
The  train,  meanwhile,  had  scarcely  slack- 
ened speed — life  whizzed  on  with  a  deafen- 
ing rattle  and  roar,  in  which  one  traveller 
at  least  found  a  welcome  refuge  from  the 
sound  of  her  own  thoughts. 

The  Gormer  milieu  represented  a  social 
out-skirt  which  Lily  had  always  fastidious- 
ly avoided ;  but  it  struck  her,  now  that  she 
was  in  it,  as  only  a  flamboyant  copy  of  her 
own  world,  a  caricature  approximating  the 
real  thing  as  the  "  society  play"  approaches 
the  manners  of  the  drawing-room.  The 
people  about  her  were  doing  the  same  things 
as  the  Trenors,  the  Van  Osf  urghs  and  the 
Dorsets:  the  difference  lay  in  a  hundred 
shades  of  aspect  and  manner,  from  the 
pattern  of  the  men's  waistcoats  to  the  in- 
flexion of  the  women's  voices.  Everything 
was  pitched  in  a  higher  key,  and  there  was 
more  of  each  thing :  more  noise,  more  colour, 
more  champagne,  more  familiarity — but 
also  greater  good-nature,  less  rivalry,  and  a 
fresher  capacity  for  enjoyment. 

Miss  Bart's  arrival  had  been  welcomed 
with  an  uncritical  friendliness  that  first  ir- 
ritated her  pride  and  then  brought  her  to  a 
sharp  sense  of  her  own  situation — of  the 
place  in  life  which,  for  the  moment,  she  must 
accept  and  make  the  best  of.  These  people 
knew  her  story — of  that  her  first  long  talk 
with  Carry  Fisher  had  left  no  doubt:  she 
was  publicly  branded  as  the  heroine  of  a 
''queer"  episode — but  instead  of  shrinking 
from  her  as  her  own  friends  had  done,  they 
received  her  without  question  into  the  easy 
promiscuity  of  their  lives.  They  swallowed 
her  past  as  easily  as  they  did  Miss  Austell's, 
and  with  no  apparent  sense  of  any  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  the  mouthful:  all  they 
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asked  was  that  she  should — in  her  own  way, 
for  they  recognized  a  diversity  of  gifts — con- 
tribute as  much  to  the  general  amusement 
as  that  graceful  actress,  whose  talents,  when 
off  the  stage,  were  of  the  most  varied  order. 
Lily  felt  at  once  that  any  tendency  to  be 
"stuck-up,"  to  mark  a  sense  of  differences 
and  distinctions,  would  be  fatal  to  her  con- 
tinuance in  the  Gormer  set.  To  be  taken 
in  on  such  terms — and  into  such  a  world ! — 
was  hard  enough  to  the  hngering  pride  in 
her;  but  she  realized,  with  a  pang  of  self- 
contempt,  that  to  be  excluded  from  it  would, 
after  all,  be  harder  still.  For,  almost  at  once, 
she  had  felt  the  insidious  charm  of  slipping 
back  into  a  life  where  every  material  diffi- 
culty was  smoothed  away.  The  sudden  es- 
cape from  a  stifling  hotel  in  a  dusty  deserted 
city  to  the  space  and  luxury  of  a  great  coun- 
try-house fanned  by  sea  breezes,  had  pro- 
duced a  state  of  moral  lassitude  agreeable 
enough  after  the  nervous  tension  and  physi- 
cal discomfort  of  the  past  weeks.  For  the 
moment  she  must  yield  to  the  refreshment 
her  senses  craved — after  that  she  would  re- 
consider her  situation,  and  take  counsel  with 
her  dignity.  Her  enjoyment  of  her  surround- 
ings was,  indeed,  tinged  by  the  unpleasant 
consideration  that  she  was  accepting  the 
hospitality  and  courting  the  approval  of  peo- 
ple she  had  disdained  under  other  condi- 
tions. But  she  was  growing  less  sensitive  on 
such  points :  a  hard  glaze  of  indifference  was 
fast  forming  over  her  delicacies  and  sus- 
^ceptibilities,and  each  concession  to  expedi- 
ency hardened  the  surface  a  little  more. 

On  the  Monday,  when  the  party  dis- 
banded with  uproarious  adieux,  the  return 
to  town  threw  into  stronger  relief  the  charms 
of  the  life  she  was  leaving.  The  other 
guests  were  dispersing  to  take  up  the  same 
existence  in  a  different  setting :  some  at  New- 
port, some  at  Bar  Harbour,  some  in  the 
elaborate  rusticity  of  an  Adirondack  camp. 
Even  Gerty  Farish,  who  welcomed  Lily's 
return  with  tender  solicitude,  would  soon  be 
preparing  to  join  the  aunt  with  whom  she 
spent  her  summers  on  Lake  George:  only 
Lily  herself  remained  without  plan  or  pur- 
pose, stranded  in  a  backwater  of  the  great 
curren  t  of  pleasure.  But  Carry  Fisher,  who 
had  insisted  on  transporting  her  to  her  own 
house,  where  she  herself  was  to  perch  for  a 
day  or  two  on  the  way  to  the  Brys'  camp, 
came  to  the  rescue  with  a  new  suggestion. 

" Look  here,  Lily — I'll  tell  you  what  it  is: 


I  want  you  to  take  my  place  with  Mattie 
Gormer  this  summer.  They're  taking  a 
party  out  to  Alaska  next  month  in  their 
private  car,  and  Mattie,  who  is  the  laziest 
woman  alive,  wants  me  to  go  with  them, 
and  relieve  her  of  the  bother  of  arranging 
things;  but  the  Brys  want  me  too — oh,  yes, 
we've  made  it  up:  didn't  I  tell  you ? — and, 
to  put  it  frankly,  though  I  hke  the  Gormers 
best,  there's  more  profit  for  me  in  the  Brys. 
The  fact  is,  they  want  to  try  Newport  this 
summer,  and  if  I  can  make  it  a  success  for 
them  they — well,  they'll  make  it  a  success  for 
we."  Mrs.  Fisher  clasped  her  hands  enthu- 
siastically. "  Do  you  know,  Lily,  the  more  I 
think  of  my  idea  the  better  I  like  it — quite  as 
much  for  you  as  for  myself.  The  Gormers 
have  both  taken  a  tremendous  fancy  to  you, 
and  the  trip  to  Alaska  is — well — the  very 
thing  I  should  want  for  you  just  at  present." 
Miss  Bart  lifted  her  eyes  with  a  keen 
glance.  ''To  take  me  out  of  my  friends' 
way,  you  mean  ?  "  she  said  quietly;  and  Mrs. 
Fisher  responded  with  a  deprecating  kiss: 
''To  keep  you  out  of  their  sight  till  they 
realize  how  much  they  miss  you." 

Miss  Bart  went  with  the  Gormers  to 
Alaska;  and  the  expedition,  if  it  did  not 
produce  the  effect  anticipated  by  her  friend, 
had  at  least  the  negative  advantage  of  re- 
moving her  from  the  fiery  centre  of  criticism 
and  discussion.  Gerty  Farish  had  opposed 
the  plan  with  all  the  energy  of  her  some- 
what inarticulate  nature.  She  had  even 
offered  to  give  up  her  visit  to  Lake  George, 
and  remain  in  town  with  Miss  Bart,  if  the 
latter  would  renounce  her  journey;  but 
Lily  could  disguise  her  real  distaste  for  this 
plan  under  a  sufficiently  valid  reason. 

"You  dear  innocent,  don't  you  see,"  she 
protested,  "that  Carry  is  quite  right,  and 
that  I  must  take  up  my  usual  life,  and  go 
about  among  people  as  much  as  possible  ? 
If  my  old  friends  choose  to  believe  lies  about 
me  I  shall  have  to  make  new  ones,  that's 
all;  and  you  know  beggars  mustn't  be 
choosers.  Not  that  I  don't  Hke  Mattie 
Gormer — I  do  like  her:  she's  kind  and  hon- 
est and  unaffected ;  and  don't  you  suppose  I 
feel  grateful  to  her  for  making  me  welcome 
at  a  time  when,  as  you've  yourself  seen,  my 
own  family  have  unanimously  washed  their 
hands  of  me?" 

Gerty  shook  her  head,  mutely  uncon- 
vinced.    She  felt  not  only  that  Lily  was 
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cheapening  herself  by  making  use  of  an 
intimacy  she  would  never  have  cultivated 
from  choice,  but  that,  in  drifting  back  now 
to  her  former  manner  of  life,  she  was  for- 
feiting her  last  chance  of  ever  escaping  from 
it.  Gerty  had  but  an  obscure  conception  of 
what  Lily's  actual  experience  had  been :  but 
its  consequences  had  established  a  lasting 
hold  on  her  pity  since  the  memorable  night 
when  she  had  offered  up  her  own  secret 
hope  to  her  friend's  extremity.  To  char- 
acters Hke  Gerty's  such  a  sacrifice  con- 
stitutes a  moral  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
person  in  whose  behalf  it  has  been  made. 
Having  once  helped  Lily,  she  must  continue 
to  help  her;  and  helping  her,  must  beheve  in 
her,  because  faith  is  the  main-spring  of  such 
natures.  But  even  if  Miss  Bart,  after  her 
renewed  taste  of  the  amenities  of  life,  could 
have  returned  to  the  barrenness  of  a  New 
York  August,  mitigated  only  by  poor  Gerty's 
presence,  her  worldly  wisdom  would  have 
counselled  her  against  such  an  act  of  abne- 
gation. She  knew  that  Carry  Fisher  was 
right:  that  an  opportune  absence  might  be 
the  first  step  toward  rehabilitation,  and  that, 
at  any  rate,  to  finger  on  in  town  out  of 
season  was  a  fatal  admission  of  defeat. 

From  the  Gormers'  tumultuous  progress 
across  their  native  continent,  she  returned 
with  an  altered  view  of  her  situation.  The 
renewed  habit  of  luxury — the  daily  waking 
to  an  assured  absence  of  care  and  presence 
of  material  ease — gradually  blunted  her  ap- 
preciation of  these  values,  and  left  her  more 
conscious  of  the  void  they  could  not  fill. 
Mattie  Gormer's  undiscriminating  good- 
nature, and  the  slap-dash  sociabifity  of  her 
friends,  who  treated  Lily  precisely  as  they 
treated  each  other — all  these  characteristic 
notes  of  difference  began  to  wear  upon 
her  endurance;  and  the  more  she  saw  to 
criticize  in  her  companions,  the  less  justifi- 
cation she  found  for  making  use  of  them. 
The  longing  to  get  back  to  her  former  sur- 
roundings hardened  to  a  fixed  idea ;  but  with 
the  strengthening  of  her  purpose  came  the 
inevitable  perception  that,  to  attain  it,  she 
must  exact  fresh  concessions  from  her  pride. 
These,  for  the  moment,  took  the  unpleasant 
form  of  continuing  to  cling  to  her  hosts  after 
their  return  from  Alaska.  Little  as  she  was 
in  the  key  of  their  milieu,  her  immense  social 
facility,  her  long  habit  of  adapting  herself 
to  others  without  suffering  her  own  outline 
to  be  blurred,  the  skilled  manipulation  of 


all  the  polished  implements  of  her  craft, 
had  won  for  her  an  important  place  in  the 
Gormcr  group.  If  their  resonant  hilarity 
could  never  be  hers,  she  contributed  a  note 
of  easy  elegance  more  valuable  to  Mattie 
Gormer  than  the  louder  passages  of  the  band . 
Sam  Gormer  and  his  special  cronies  stood 
indeed  a  little  in  awe  of  her;  but  Mattie's 
following,  headed  by  Paul  Morpeth,  made 
her  feel  that  they  prized  her  for  the  very 
qualities  they  most  conspicuously  lacked. 
If  Morpeth,  whose  social  indolence  was  as 
great  as  his  artistic  activity,  had  abandoned 
himself  to  the  easy  current  of  the  Gormer 
existence,  where  the  minor  exactions  of 
pohteness  were  unknown  or  ignored,  and  a 
man  could  either  break  his  engagements,  or 
keep  them  in  a  painting-jacket  andshppers, 
he  still  preserved  his  sense  of  differences,  and 
his  appreciation  of  graces  he  had  no  time  to 
cultivate.  During  the  preparations  for  the 
Brys'  tableauxhe  had  been  immensely  struck 
by  Lily's  plastic  possibilities — "not  the 
face:  too  self-controlled  for  expression;  but 
the  rest  of  her — gad,  what  a  model  she'd 
make! " — and  though  his  abhorrence  of  the 
world  in  which  he  had  seen  her  was  too 
great  for  him  to  think  of  seeking  her  there, 
he  was  fully  alive  to  the  privilege  of  having 
her  to  look  at  and  listen  to  while  he  lounged 
in  Mattie  Gormer's  dishevelled  drawing- 
room. 

Lily  had  thus  formed,  in  the  tumult  of  her 
surroundings,  a  httle  nucleus  of  friendly  re- 
lations which  mitiojated  the  crudeness  of  her 
course  in  lingering  with  the  Gormers  after 
their  return.  Nor  was  she  without  pale 
glimpses  of  her  own  world,  especially  since 
the  breaking-up  of  the  Newport  season  had 
set  the  social  current  once  more  toward 
Long  Island.  Kate  Corby,  whose  tastes 
made  her  as  promiscuous  as  Carry  Fisher 
was  rendered  by  her  necessities,  occasionally 
descended  on  the  Gormers,  where,  after  a 
first  stare  of  surprise,  she  took  Lily's  presence 
almost  too  much  as  a  matter  of  course.  Mrs. 
Fisher,  too,  appearing  frequently  in  the 
neighbourhood,  drove  over  to  impart  her 
experiences  and  give  Lily  what  she  called 
the  latest  report  from  the  weather-bureau; 
and  the  latter,  who  had  never  directly  in- 
vited her  confidence,  could  yet  talk  with  her 
more  freely  than  with  Gerty  Farish,  in 
whose  presence  it  was  impossible  even  to 
admit  the  existence  of  much  that  Mrs. 
Fisher  conveniently  took  for  granted. 
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Mrs.  Fisher,  moreover,  had  no  embarrass- 
ing curiosity.  She  did  not  wish  to  probe 
the  inwardness  of  Lily's  situation,  but  simply 
to  view  it  from  the  outside,  and  draw  her 
conclusions  accordingly;  and  these  con- 
clusions, at  the  end  of  a  confidential  talk, 
she  summed  up  to  her  friend  in  the  succinct 
remark:  "You  must  marry  as  soon  as 
you  can." 

Lily  uttered  a  faint  laugh — for  once  Mrs. 
Fisher  lacked  originality.  ''  Do  you  mean, 
like  Gerty  Farish,  to  recommend  the  un- 
faiHng  panacea  of  '  a  good  man's  love '  ?  " 

"No — I  don't  think  either  of  my  candi- 
dates  would  answer  to  that  description," 
said  Mrs.  Fisher  after  a  pause  of  reflection. 

**  Either  ?     Are  there  actually  two  ?  " 

"Well,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  one  and  a 
half — for  the  moment." 

Miss  Bart  received  this  with  increasing 
amusement.  "  Other  things  being  equal,  I 
think  I  should  prefer  a  half-husband :  who 
is  he?" 

"Don't  fly  out  at  me  till  you  hear  my 
reasons — George  Dorset." 

"Oh "  Lily  murmured  reproachful- 
ly; but  Mrs.  Fisher  pressed  on  unrebuffed. 
"Well,  why  not?  They  had  a  few  weeks' 
honeymoon  when  they  first  got  back  from 
Europe,  but  now  things  are  going  badly 
with  them  again.  Bertha  has  been  behav- 
ing more  than  ever  like  a  madwoman,  and 
George's  powers  of  credulity  are  very  nearly 
exhausted.  They're  at  their  place  here,  you 
know,  and  I  spent  last  Sunday  with  them. 
It  was  a  ghastly  party — no  one  else  but  poor 
Neddy  Silverton,  who  looks  like  a  galley- 
slave  (they  used  to  talk  of  my  making  that 
poor  boy  unhappy  1) — and  after  luncheon 
George  carried  me  off  on  a  long  walk,  and 
told  me  the  end  would  have  to  come  soon." 

Miss  Bart  made  an  incredulous  gesture. 
"As  far  as  that  goes,  the  end  will  never 
come — Bertha  v/ill  always  know  how  to 
get  him  back  when  she  wants  him." 

Mrs.  Fisher  continued  to  observe  her 
tentatively.  "Not  if  he  has  any  one  else  to 
turn  to  I  Yes — that's  just  what  it  comes  to  : 
the  poor  creature  can't  stand  alone.  And  I 
remember  him  such  a  good  fellow,  full  of 
life  and  enthusiasm."  She  paused,  and 
went  on,  dropping  her  glance  from  Lily's: 
"He  wouldn't  stay  with  her  ten  minutes  if 
he  knew " 

"Knew ?"  Miss  Bart  repeated. 

"What  you  must,  for  instance — with  the 


opportunities  you've  had !  If  he  had  positive 
proof,  I  mean " 

Lily  interrupted  her  with  a  deep  blush  of 
displeasure.  "Please  let  us  drop  the  subject, 
Carry:  it's  too  odious  to  me."  And  to  divert 
her  companion's  attention  she  added,  with 
an  attempt  at  lightness :  ' '  And  your  second 
candidate?     We  must  not  forget  him." 

Mrs.  Fisher  echoed  her  laugh.  "I  wonder 
if  you'll  cry  out  just  as  loud  if  I  say — Sim 
Rosedale?" 

Miss  Bart  did  not  cry  out :  she  sat  silent, 
gazing  thoughtfully  at  her  friend.  The 
suggestion,  in  truth,  gave  expression  to  a 
possibility  which,  in  the  last  weeks,  had 
more  than  once  recurred  to  her;  but  after  a 
moment  she  said  carelessly:  "Mr.  Rosedale 
wants  a  wife  who  can  establish  him  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Van  Osburghs  and  Trenors." 

Mrs.  Fisher  caught  her  up  eagerly.  "And 
so  you  could — with  his  money  1  Don't  you 
see  how  beautifully  it  would  work  out  for 
you  both?" 

"I  don't  see  any  way  of  making  him  see 
it,"  Lily  returned,  with  a  laugh  intended  to 
dismiss  the  subject. 

But  in  reality  it  lingered  with  her  long 
after  Mrs.  Fisher  had  taken  leave.  She  had 
seen  very  little  of  Rosedale  since  her  an- 
nexation by  the  Gormers,  for  he  was  still 
steadily  bent  on  penetrating  to  the  inner 
Paradise  from  which  she  was  new  excluded ; 
but  once  or  twice,  when  nothmg  better 
offered,  he  had  turned  up  for  a  Sunday,  and 
on  these  occasions  he  had  left  her  in  no 
doubt  as  to  his  view  of  her  situation.  That 
he  still  admired  her  was,  more  than  ever, 
offensively  evident ;  for  in  the  Gormer  circle, 
where  he  expanded  as  in  his  native  element, 
there  were  no  puzzling  conventions  to  check 
the  full  expression  of  his  approval.  But  it 
was  in  the  quality  of  his  admiration  that  she 
read  his  shrewd  estimate  of  her  case.  He 
enjoyed  letting  the  Gormers  see  that  he  had 
known  "Miss  Lily" — she  was  "Miss  Lily" 
to  him  now — before  they  had  had  the  faint- 
est social  existence:  enjoyed  more  especially 
impressing  Paul  Morpeth  with  the  distance 
to  which  their  intimacy  dated  back.  But  he 
let  it  be  felt  that  that  intimacy  was  a  mere 
ripple  on  the  surface  of  a  rushing  social 
current,  the  kind  of  relaxation  which  a  man 
of  large  interests  and  manifold  preoccupa- 
tions permits  himself  in  his  hours  oj^  ease. 

The  necessity  of  accepting  this  "view  of 
their  past  relation,  and  of  meetinglt  in  the 
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key  of  pleasantry  prevalent  among  her  new 
friends,  was  deeply  humiliating  to  Lily. 
But  she  dared  less  than  ever  to  quarrel  with 
Rosedale.  She  suspected  that  her  rejec- 
tion rankled  among  the  most  unforgettable 
of  his  rebuffs,  and  the  fact  that  he  knew 
something  of  her  wretched  transaction  with 
Trenor,  and  was  ^re  to  put  the  basest  con- 
struction on  it,  seemed  to  place  her  hope- 
lessly in  his  power.  Yet  at  Carry  Fisher's 
suggestion  a  new  hope  had  stirred  in  her. 
Much  as  she  disliked  Rosedale,  she  no 
longer  absolutely  despised  him.  For  he 
was  gradually  attaining  his  object  in  life, 
and  that,  to  Lily,  was  always  less  despicable 
than  to  miss  it.  With  the  slow  unalterable 
persistency  which  she  had  always  felt  in 
him,  he  was  making  his  way  through  the 
dense  mass  of  social  antagonisms.  Already 
his  wealth,  and  the  masterly  use  he  had  made 
of  it,were giving  him  an  enviable  prominence 
in  the  world  of  affairs,  and  placing  Wall 
Street  under  obligations  which  only  Fifth 
Avenue  could  repay.  In  response  to  these 
claims,  his  name  began  to  figure  on  mun- 
icipal committees  and  charitable  boards; 
he  appeared  at  banquets  to  distinguished 
strangers,  and  his  candidacy  at  one  of  the 
fashionable  clubs  was  discussed  with  dimin- 
ishing opposition.  He  had  figured  once  or 
twice  at  the  Trenor  banquets,  and  had 


learned  to  speak  with  just  the  right  note  of 
disdain  of  the  big  Van  Osburgh  crushes; 
and  all  he  now  needed  was  a  wife  whose  af- 
filiations would  abbreviate  the  last  tedious 
steps  of  his  ascent.  It  was  with  that  object 
that,  a  year  earlier,  he  had  fixed  his  affec- 
tions on  Miss  Bart;  but  in  the  interval  he 
had  mounted  nearer  to  the  goal,  while  she 
had  lost  the  power  to  shorten  the  remaining 
steps  of  the  way.  All  this  she  saw  with  the 
clearness  of  vision  that  came  to  her  in  mo- 
ments of  despondency.  It  was  success  that 
dazzled  her — she  could  distinguish  facts 
plainly  enough  in  the  twilight  of  failure. 
And  the  twilight,  as  she  now  sought  to 
pierce  it,  was  gradually  lighted  by  a  faint 
spark  of  reassurance.  Under  the  utilitari- 
an motive  of  Rosedale's  wooing  she  had 
felt,  clearly  enough,  the  heat  of  personal 
inclination.  She  would  not  have  detested 
him  so  heartily  had  she  not  known  that  he 
dared  to  admire  her.  What,  then,  if  the 
passion  persisted,  though  the  other  motive 
had  ceased  to  sustain  it?  She  had  never 
even  tried  to  please  him — he  had  been 
drawn  to  her  in  spite  of  her  manifest  dis- 
dain. W^hat  if  she  now  chose  to  exert  the 
power  which,  even  in  its  passive  state,  he 
had  felt  so  strongly?  What  if  she  made 
him  marry  her  for  love,  now  that  he  had 
no  other  reason  for  marrying  her  ? 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  SNYDER  COUNTY  GOLD-STRIKE 

By  Nelson  Lloyd 

Illustrations  by  Fletcher  C.  Ransom 


S  a  man  of  honor  Piney  Cridle 
had  but  one  way  open  to  him, 
and  that  led  past  the  worth- 
ies of  the  bench,  past  the 
stern  figure  of  the  store- 
keeper, past  the  tall  rolls  of 
oil-cloth  standing  sentinel-like  at  the  count- 
er's end,  through  the  door,  and  out  into  the- 
world.  He  followed  it.  But  the  world 
was  cold  that  morning.  Not  a  chicken 
had  dared  the  blast  that  swept  the  village 
street,  and  on  the  valley's  edge  the  moun- 
tains arose,  dark  and  forbidding,  capped 
by  a  gray  cloud  that  bore  a  promise  of  sleet 
and  hail.  To  those  mountains  he  must  go. 
His  honor  demanded  it.  But  now  that  the 
door  was  open  and  the  wand  was  clutching 
at  his  neck,  he  turned  a  moment  from  the 
way  and  looked  back. 

"  I  didn't  think  it  o'  you,  Amos,"  he  said. 
"You've  sayd  the  word,  though,  an'  I  go, 
fer  I'll  never  hang  around  a  store  where  I 
can't  have  trust." 

"Don't  you  know  the  threenometer 
says  it's  freezin'?"  shouted  Lucien  Killo- 
will,  as  he  turned  up  his  coat  collar  and 
pushed  along  the  bench  to  avoid  the  draft. 
"Hain't  you  no  better  sense  than  to  git 
insulted  with  the  door  open!" 

"I  didn't  think  it  o'  you,  Amos,"  said 
Piney  again,  not  heeding  the  old  man's 
protests,  though  he  obeyed  the  implied 
command,  and  was  now  standing  with  his 
hand  on  the  knob,  his  back  to  the  cold 
world  and  the  dreary  hills,  his  face  to  that 
bright,  stove-lit  circle  from  which  he  was 
banished. 

Amos's  face  softened.  He  unbent  and 
leaned  over  the  counter,  strumming  a  tat- 
too with  his  pencil. 

"I'm  sorry,  Piney,"  he  said;  "but  I  ain't 
in  business  fer  love.  I'd  like  to  be,  well 
enough,  but  I  can't — so  there's  the  end  of 
it." 

Lucien  Killowill  nodded  his  head  ap- 
provingly. 

"When  a  man  gits  the  gold  craze,"  he 
began ;  "  when  he  leaves  home  an'  friends, 
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religion  an'  country,  an'  goes  to  Snyder 
County  diggin';  when  he  tears  asunder  them 
ties  that  binds  even  the  humbillest  of  us 


an' " 

He  stopped  suddenly  and  began  to  cough, 
for  Piney  was  towering  over  him.  On  the 
young  man's  face  there  was  a  look  half  of 
amusement,  half  of  disdain. 

"I  owe  you  an'  yours  nothin',  Lucien,'* 
he  said.  "  When  I  do,  you  can  wag  your 
head  an'  leckter — not  till  then,  mind  you. 
This  here  is  between  Amos  an'  me — this  is; 
an'  if  he  won't  give  me  no  more  trust  till  I 
settle  a  leetle  matter  of  five  dollars,  that's 
his  affair  an'  mine — ain't  it,  Amos?" 

The  store-keeper,  having  in  mind  Killo- 
will's  own  account  with  him,  readily  ad- 
mitted that  it  was,  and  this  gracious  acqui- 
escence misled  Piney. 

"Do  I  understand,  then,"  said  the  ad- 
venturer, "that  now  an'  here  you  refuses  to 
trust  me  fer  a  poke  of  tobacco?" 

"I  do."  Amos  Pinking's  voice  was 
very  low.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  his 
courage,  and  for  the  moment  to  be  on  the 
point  of  relenting.  "  It  ain't  that  I've  any- 
thing agin  you,  Piney,"  he  went  on,  plead- 
ing like  a  man  in  the  wrong,  "but  it  don't 
seem  right  to  encourage  you.  Here  you 
are  lettin'  your  clearin'  go  to  rack  an'  ruin, 
hvin'  over  in  the  mountains,  diggin'  an* 
diggin'  like  a  crazy  man.  It's  gold — gold 
— gold!  Every  time  you  comes  back  you 
looks  poorer  an'  peekiter.  The  weeds  has 
choked  your  clearin';  Harmon  Barefoot 
himself  is  feedin'  your  cow;  Willie  Calker's 
had  to  sing  bass  in  the  choir  all  winter — 
an'  him  only  fourteen — all  because  you 
think  you'll  find  a  mine  an'  make  yourself  a 
for-tune." 

Lucien  Killowill  wagged  his  head  and 
beat  the  floor  with  his  cane,  thus  expressing 
what  he  dared  not  with  his  voice.  The 
worthies  of  the  bench  were  with  him  to  a 
man,  and  half-a-dozen  heads  rocked  in  uni- 
son with  his.  From  that  bench  Solomon 
Holloberger  arose  slowly,  with  a  dignity  that 
became  a  preacher  of  the  Word  and  the 
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Piney  paused  on  the  bridge  below  the  mill. — Page  225. 


most  eloquent  speaker  in  the  Dunker  meet- 
ing for  many  miles  around.  He  shuffled  to 
the  stove,  and  wheeling  about,  faced  the 
misguided  man,  who,  now  at  bay,  backed 
toward  the  door  again,  and  leaned  on  one 
of  the  sentinel  oil-cloth  rolls. 

"  Gold  is  a  deceiver,"  said  the  preacher, 
in  measured  tones.  *'  The  Good  Book  tells 
us  that  in  many  places,  Piney  Cridle. 
Don't  you  mind  how  it  says  'Gold  is  a 
mocker'  ?  Lay  not  up  riches  in  this  world, 
but  put  your  faith  in  that  to  come.  Oh, 
that  I  had  your  young  years !  Would  I  be 
wastin'  'em  over  in  them  Snyder  County 
mountains  diggin'  an'  diggin',  sellin'  me- 
self  to  Satan  fer  a  mess  o'  potage  ?  Never! 
I'd  spend  them  blessed  years  goin'  from 
house  to  house,  from  walley  to  walley, 
workin'  in  the  harvest,  gatherin'  in  the 
brands  from  the  burnin'.  You  needn't 
laugh,  Piney  Cridle.  The  day'll  come 
when  you'll  look  back  on  this  wery  time; 
when,  tossin'  on  your  bed  o'  sufferin',  with 
all  your  gold  piled  around  you,  you'll  cry 
out,  *0h,  had  I  only  minded  Brother 
Holloberger's  warnin'"" 

''It  ain't  so  much  that,"  broke  in  Amos 
Pinking,  in  a  dry,  commercial  tone.  "I 
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wasn't  thinkin'  so  much  about  him  sellin' 
himself  to  Satan,  perwidin'  he  got  cash 
down.  What  bothers  me  is  that  there 
ain't  no  gold  in  Snyder  County." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  demanded  Piney. 

"All  the  regular  gold  comes  from  Cali- 
forny,"  cried  Killowill.  "All  my  life  I've 
been  hearin'  about  folks  findin'  gold  in 
Pennsylwany,  an'  as  fur  as  I  know,  nothin' 
has  ever  yet  panned  out." 

"But  why  shouldn't  there  be  gold  in 
Snyder  County  ?"  Piney  was  in  a  defiant 
mood,  and  he  waved  his  forefinger  at  the 
group  at  the  stove,  and  closed  his  jaw  with 
a  snap. 

Lucien  pushed  himself  into  the  obscurity 
offered  by  the  broad  form  of  Andrew  Rick- 
aback,  and  turned  an  appealing  eye  to 
Brother  Holloberger.  What  the  store 
needed  was  a  man  of  science.  Lacking 
that,  it  had  to  turn  in  its  extremity  to  the 
theologian.  Brother  Solomon  was  not  to 
be  confounded.  In  truth,  he  always 
gloried  in  what  he  termed  "tight  pints," 
and,  as  compared  to  the  problem  of  Jonah 
and  the  whale,  which  he  had  solved  years 
ago,  the  question  propounded  by  this  way- 
ward son  of  Tuscarora  was  childlike. 
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"  When  Adam  an'  Eve  was  put  out  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  Piney  Cridle,"  he  said,  "  it 
was  ordered  that  hencefor'a'd  mankind 
should  Hve  be  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Sech 
bein'  the  case,  it  ain't  Ukely  the  Almighty 
would  plaiit  gold  mines  every  here  an'  there, 
so  as  they'df  he  handy  to  git  at.  No,  sir. 
Snyder  County  would  'a'  spoiled  the  whole 
plan.  Californy  is  about  the  hardest  place 
to  git  to  they  is."  The  preacher  paused  a 
moment  to  let  this  point  sink  deep  in  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  Then  he  added: 
"There's  gold  in  Cahforny." 

"  That's  the  plainest  I  ever  hear  it  put," 
cried  Lucien  Killowell,  coming  into  view 
again. 

"Yes,  it  is  pretty  fair,"  said  Piney,  un- 
disturbed. "  How  about  the  Californians 
though?  I  s'pose  they  has  to  work  their 
way  back  to  Pennsylwany  to  git  their  gold." 

Preacher  Holloberger's  theology  failed 
him  for  the  moment,  and  while  he  was 
searching  the  floor  for  an  idea  of  any  kind 
with  which  to  meet  this  impious  adversary, 
Amos  Pinking  interrupted  the  discussion. 

"It  ain't  so  much  whether  there  is  gold 
there  or  not,  Piney,"  he  said.  "Mebbe 
they  is;  but  what  are  you  comin'  tohuntin' 
fer  it?  A  year  ago,  an'  there  wasn't  a 
popularer  man  than  you  in  all  our  walley. 
You  never  had  much,  to  be  sure,  but  you 
couM  git  a  livin'  outen  that  clearin'  your 
pap  left  you.  An'  now  look  at  you!  Jest 
look  at  you!  Mackinaw  jacket  as  ain't  fit 
fer  a  horse  to  wear;  boots  jest  held  to- 
gether be  the  soles;  hair  so  long  tha^  you 
might  pass  fer  an  Amishman;  clearin'  all 
overgrowed  with  briers;  your  wery  cow 
picked  offen  the  roads  be  Harmon  Bare- 
foot! S'posin'  you  does  find  a  mine — is  it 
worth  it  ?  Is  it  worth  all  them  winter  days 
over  there  in  the  mountain  diggin'  an'  dig- 
gin'  all  alone  ?  Is  it  worth  all  them  lonely 
shiverin'  nights  in  the  woods?" 

"  Is  it  worth  it ! "  Piney  cried.  "  Huh !  is 
it  worth  it  ?  "  He  turned  to  the  door  again 
and  seized  the  knob.  "  You-uns  think  I'm 
crazy,  because  I've  got  idees  beyant  a  clear- 
in'.  Mebbe  I'm  wrong.  Mebbe  some  day 
I'll  come  back  an'  clean  away  the  briers,  an' 
plant  a  crop  between  the  stones  agin,  an' 
go  on  jest  livin'.  But  mebbe  some  day  I'll 
come  back,  an'  I'D  come  in  a  side-bar  buggy 
with  a  shck  horse,  an'  I'll  have  a  cady  hat 
an'  a  Prince  Al-bert  instead  o'  this  coon  skin 
an'  mackinaw.    I'll  buy  five-cent  se-gars  in- 


stead of  askin'  tick  on  a  poke  o'  tobacco.  I'll  ^ 
have  a  house  with  a  portico,  an'  hand  paint-  " 
in's,  an'  statues,  an'  a  melodium.  Mebbe 
all  that'll  happen.  Then  you  all  will  shake 
your  heads  an'  say  you  alius  knowd  Piney 
Cridle  was  a  sHck  one.  You  laugh  now,  an' 
preach  at  me.     You  otter  wait.'' 

So  Piney  Cridle  went  defiantly  on  his  way. 
The  sharp  wind  clutched  at  his  throat ;  the 
door  banged  behind  him,  shutting  him  from 
the  bright  stove-lit  circle;  on  the  valley's 
edge  before  him  arose  the  gloomy  moun- 
tains, capped  with  the  gray  hail-cloud.  His 
honor  demanded  it.  He  would  never  re- 
turn to  plant  a  crop  amid  the  stones  of  his 
clearing,  or  to  claim  the  cow  that  Harmon 
Barefoot  had  rescued  from  the  roads.  When 
he  came  again  it  would  be  in  a  side-bar  bug- 
gy, and  all  Tuscarora  would  do  him  homage. 
When  he  came  again  he  would  drive  right  to 
the  gate  of  the  Killowill  home  and  carry  off 
the  daughter  of  the  house  under  the  very 
nose  of  her  spiteful  father.  But  Pet  might  be 
married  then!  Harmon  Barefoot's  rigging 
was  hitched  at  the  gate  that  very  moment, 
and  Piney  paused  on  the  bridge  below  the 
mill  and  leaned  against  the  stone  side-wall, 
while  he  inspected  it.  Even  now  the  girl 
and  Harmon  might  be  peeking  through  the 
window  laughing  at  him.  When  he  came 
again  she  might  be  Mrs.  Harmon  Barefoot! 
Well  enough!.  She  would  know,  at  least, 
what  she  had  lost. 

They  say  in  Tuscarora  that  that  is  the 
last  picture  they  have  of  the  old  Piney 
Cridle ;  of  the  Piney  Cridle  the  village  had 
known  since  the  days  when  he  used  to 
bring  the  eggs  to  the  store  from  the  clearing 
on  the  ridge-side;  of  the  lanky  fellow  the 
village  should  have  loved  for  his  gentle 
strength,  his  shiftless  charity,  and  bound- 
less humor.  There  he  stood  in  the  bitter 
wind,  leaning  over  the  bridge  wall,  gazing 
into  the  stream.  That  had  been  a  curious 
habit  of  his,  ever  since  he  first  toddled 
down  from  the  clearing.  A  bit  of  tumbling 
water,  a  white  cloud,  a  shadow  on  the 
mountain-side  would  hold  his  gaze  for 
hours.  Some  in  the  village  said  that  it  was 
only  the  natural  laziness  of  the  Cridles 
showing  even  to  the  fourth  generation; 
some  declared  boldly  that  Piney  was  more 
than  an  ordinary  man,  and  that  when  he 
studied  the  ripples  in  the  stream  or  the 
castles  in  the  clouds,  he  was  seeing  "be- 
yond;" some  had   held   their  peace  and 
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tapped  their  foreheads  and  looked  wise. 
Then  Piney  had  shouldered  his  pick  and 
gone  forth  to  fight  his  way  clear  of  the 
ridge-side  patch,  with  its  stones,  its  briers, 
and  its  weeds.  Twice  he  had  come  back, 
each  time  looking  more  wan  and  unkempt, 
so  that  the  wise  ones  could  tap  their  fore- 
heads more  sharply  and  proclaim  aloud  in 
the  store  what  they  had  always  known.  At 
that  very  moment  they  were  doing  it,  and  a 
merry  time  they  w^re  having  in  the  cheer 
of  the  glowing  stove,  while  he  leaned  over 
the  bridge  watching  the  icy  stream.  Per- 
haps they  were  right ;  perhaps  there  was  no 
gold  in  Snyder  County;  perhaps  he  was  a 
fool,  but  he  would  come  again  to  Tusca- 
rora.  Piney  smiled.  Stretching  himself 
to  his  full  lank  six  feet  two,  he  turned  to  the 
store  for  a  last  look.  The  corners  of  his 
mouth  twitched  just  a  trifle,  and  his  eyes 
narrowed.  He  raised  his  fist  to  shake  it  in 
a  laughing  threat.  He  started.  Pet  Kil- 
lowill  was  watching  him,  and  he  waved  his 
hand  to  her  instead.  Then  he  took  up  the 
way  once  more. 

That  was  the  last  they  saw  of  the  old 
Piney  Cridle. 

Winter  came  and  passed.  The  last 
white  patch  of  snow  had  melted  into  the 
freshening  hillsides;  one  enterprising  hen 
was  proudly  showing  her  three  bedraggled 
offspring  the  way  about  the  village,  while 
old  man  Killowill,  sunning  himself  on  the 
store  porch,  discussed  the  heavy  mortality 
among  the  ''airly  chickens";  the  gentle 
tap-tap-tap  from  the  cobbler's  shop  across 
the  way  showed  that  Andrew  Rickaback 
had  opened  his  window  at  last,  and  was 
pounding  in  the  pegs  with  a  vigor  new- 
born of  the  balmy  April  air.  The  village 
was  awakening  from  its  winter's  sleep.  It 
was  rubbing  its  eyes  and  sitting  up.  Then 
Piney  Cridle  came  to  shake  it  rudely  from 
its  slumber.  He  came  as  old  man  Killowill 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse  on  the 
store  porch;  as  Andrew  Rickaback  was 
tap-tap-tapping  to  the  time  of  an  old  war 
tune;  as  Solomon  Holloberger  sat  in  his 
kitchen,  an  open  Bible  across  his  knees,  his 
eyes  intently  watching  his  young  tomato 
plants  sprouting  from  a  starch-box,  while 
two  kittens  hurdled  to  and  fro  across  his 
feet.     He  came  in  a  side-bar  buggy. 

Piney  Cridle's  mare  was  the  finest  Tus- 
carora  had  ever  seen.  She  was  a  long, 
slender  trotter  with  very  thin  legs,  and  her 


head  was  carried  high  in  check,  so  that  her 
nose  kept  poking  gracefully  ahead  of  her  at 
every  step.  Boots  guarding  all  her  fetlocks 
gave  a  further  hint  of  her  value,  though 
nothing  more  convincing  of  that  was  needed 
than  the  way  she  pawed  the  air  when  the 
buggy  drew  up  before  the  store.  Piney 
just  nodded  to  Lucien  Killowill  and  his 
cronies,  waved  a  hand  to  Amos  Pinking, 
tossed  reins  about  the  whip,  and  leaped  to 
the  road.  After  he  had  walked  twice 
around  the  trotter,  critically  inspecting  her, 
he  led  her  to  the  long  rail  and  hitched. 
Then,  wonder  of  wonders!  he  came  up  the 
store  steps,  drawing  off  a  yellow  kid  glove. 

"Pleasant  weather  we  are  having,"  he 
said  cheerily.  "  I  had  hoped  for  a  spell  of 
rain  about  this  time.  Rain  alius  helps 
the  farmers,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"It  does,"  said  Lucien  Killowill,  sol- 
emnly.    "But  see  here,  Piney " 

"Jest  a  moment,  please."  Piney  waved 
a  gloved  hand  very  politely,  but  still  insist- 
ently. "I've  some  leetle  business  I  want 
to  settle  first  with  Mr.  Pinking."  He 
drew  forth  a  roll  of  bills  and  looked  in- 
quiringly at  Amos.  "Five,  ten,  or  twenty 
— I  can't  recollect?" 

"Only  four  ninety-six,"  the  storekeeper 
stammered.  "  See  here,  though,  you  need- 
n't mind  payin'  it  now.     I  never " 

"I  insist,"  said  Piney. 

Amos  was  moving  backward  from  the 
presence.  Waving  a  note,  Cridle  followed 
him.  After  them,  from  the  porch,  into  the 
store,  hobbled  old  man  Killowill  and  his 
cronies,  Solomon  Holloberger,  breathless 
with  running,  bringing  up  the  rear.  "I 
insist,"  said  Piney  again,  and  he  tossed  the 
bill  on  the  counter. 

Amos  took  it  and  laid  down  four  pennies 
in  change,  but  Mr.  Cridle's  eyes  were  not 
strong  enough  to  see  coins  of  such  small 
denomination.  He  deliberately  turned  his 
back  on  them,  and,  gathering  up  the  tails 
of  his  Prince  Albert,  sat  down  on  the  only 
solid  chair  in  the  place. 

"Mebbe  you  have  some  good  se-gars,'^ 
he  said  carelessly  over  his  shoulder. 

"I've  a  very  fine  two-fer,"  returned  the 
store-keeper,  rather  apologetically. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Mr.  Cridle,  laughing 
and  waving  his  hands  about  the  company, 
"do  you  s'pose  I'm  goin'  to  buy  these  gen- 
tlemen two-fers  ?  I  want  five-cent  se-gars." 

This  demand  was  fairly  thundered  at 
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poor  Pinking.  He  was  now  thoroughly  in- 
timidated, and  lost  no  time  in  getting  a 
step-ladder  and  climbing  to  his  topmost 
shelf.  Somewhere  behind  a  wall  of  glass 
and  crockery  he  found  a  box  which  he 
handed  meekly  to  his  arrogant  customer. 

"It's  my  treat,  boys,"  said  Piney,  pass- 
ing the  cigars  around.  ''I'm  sorry  they 
ain't  better,  as  it's  not  often  I've  a  chance 
to  set  you-uns  all  up.  There's  a  dollar,  Amos. 
Take  a  se-gar  yourself,  an'  I'll  put  four  in 
me  pocket — that  makes  an  even  eighty-five 
cents.     Now,  as  I  was  sayin' " 

"  So  you've  found  a  mine  after  all — well — 
well — well — but  that  is  fine ! "  Solomon  Hol- 
loberger  had  pushed  to  the  front  and  was 
holding  out  both  hands.  "I  congratulate 
you,  Piney.     You  deserves  it.     You " 

'*I  guess  I  do,"  returned  the  young  man, 
allowing  the  preacher  to  shake  just  two  fin- 
gers. Then,  by  a  sudden  thought,  he  turned 
to  the  store-keeper.  "  Let  the  children  have 
the  change  in  mint-sticks,"  he  said. 

"  Now,  Piney,  I'd  an  idee  all  the  while  that 
you  knowd,"  said  Lucien,  fighting  his  cigar 
and  taking  one  long,  delicious  puff.  "  There 
was  somethin'  about  you  all  the  time  that 
give  me  the  belief  you  had  drumt  where  the 
gold  was.     I'm  right,  now,  ain't  I?" 

"I  allow  you  ain't,"  replied  Piney, 
brusquely,  tossing  his  cigar  into  the  coal- 
scuttle, although  it  had  hardly  begun  to 
burn,  and  lighting  another  complacently. 

Killowill  retired  behind  Andrew  Ricka- 
back.  The  cobbler  was  beaming  all  over, 
a  condition  rather  unusual  for  him,  as  he 
is  by  nature  a  gloomy,  taciturn  man.  Now 
he  disclosed  the  cause  of  his  joy. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  my  tract  in  them 
Snyder  County  mountains  joins  right  on  to 
the  one  your  pap  left  you,  don't  it,  Piney?" 

"  It  does,"  repfied  Cridle.  "  That's  a  fine 
tract,  too.     You  otter  look  after  it  more." 

This  was  a  hint  that  rejoiced  the  cob- 
bler's soul.  He,  too,  was  having  visions  of 
side-bar  buggies,  and  trotting  horses,  and 
melodious. 

"Amos,  Amos,"  he  cried  in  sudden  ex- 
citement, "git  Mr.  Cridle  one  of  them  five- 
cent  se-gars." 

Pinking,  being  a  man  of  sober  judgment, 
hesitated,  but  the  cobbler  arose  from  the 
bench  and  shouted,  "  Can't  you  hear  me — 
a  five-cent  se-gar  fer  Mr.  Cridle." 

Piney  accepted  the  attention  politely. 

"  You  otter  look  after  your  tract,"  he  said. 
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"An'  you,  Preacher  Holloberger,  haven't  you 
a  bit  of  property  next  mine  in  the  north?" 

Solomon  whistled.  It  was  a  long,  low, 
wailing  note,  and  when  his  breath  failed 
him,  he  sank  down  on  the  bench  and  began 
to  fan  himself  with  his  Dunker  hat. 

"I  sold  it  to  a  sawmill  man  last  month," 
he  gasped. 

"I  told  you — I  told  you!"  Lucien  Killo- 
will had  never  been  a  property-holder  in  the 
mountains,  and  what  he  suffered  in  hearing 
of  Andrew  Rickaback's  great  good  luck 
had  its  balm  in  the  absurd  bargain  of  his 
intimate  enemy,  the  preacher.  "Jest  last 
month  I  told  you-uns  to  hold  on,  I  sayd 
all  along  you  otter  wait  till  you  heard  from 
Piney,  yander." 

Solomon  turned  angrily  on  Cridle.  "  Why 
didn't  you  send  me  word  ?  "  he  cried.  "  You 
might  'a'  dropped  me  a  postal." 

"  Now  I'm  sorry.  Preacher,  really  I  am." 
There  was  a  touch  of  regret  in  the  young 
man's  voice.  "Still,  you  know,  I  was 
mindin'  your  warnin'.  Didn't  you  say 
gold  was  a  mocker?" 

"I  sayd  the  Good  Book  sayd  it,"  re- 
torted Solomon. 

"  Well,  then,  that  there  was  a  mistake  of 
mine,  now  wasn't  it?"  Piney  appealed  to 
the  rest  of  the  company  to  condemn  him  as 
he  deserved ;  but  the  cigars  had  had  a  won- 
derful effect,  and  in  all  the  long  line  on  the 
counter,  there  was  not  an  accusing  eye. 
"It's  terrible  to  cause  others  sufferin,'"  he 
went  on ; "  but  when  you  know  I  didn't  mean 
it,  when  you  know  I  miscal'lated  what  you 
was  drivin'  at,  you  won't  be  hard  on  me, 
will  you.  Preacher?" 

"  You  otter  'a'  sent  me  a  postal,"  snapped 
Solomon. 

Andrew  Rickaback  had  made  it  evident 
by  many  sage  winks  where  he  stood  in  this 
controversy  over  Piney's  inconsiderateness 
of  others. 

"It's  only  natural  you  wouldn't  have 
time  to  think  of  them  things,"  he  declared 
softly.  "By  the  way,  though,  how  does 
the  vein  run  ?  I  should  jedge  that  naturally 
it  'ud  foller  along  the  mountain,  or  mebbe 
it  splits  up  in  all  directions.     Am  I  right  ?" 

"If  I  could  tell  you,  I  would,"  w^as  the 
reply.  "  There  ain't  nobody  I'd  rather  tell 
it  to  than  you,  Andrew,  if  I  could;  but 
that's  a  pint  I  ain't  f offered  out  yit." 

"  iDidn't  your  diggin'  give  you  some  idee 
of  the  general  direction?     Didn't  it " 
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To  Lucien  Killowill's  mind  the  world 
was  going  entirely  too  smoothly  with  Piney 
Cridle.  It  was  high  time  that  there  should 
be  injected  into  the  general  chorus  of  adula- 
tion some  little  discordant  note  that  would 
bring  the  young  man  to  a  sense  of  the  hollow- 
ness  of  riches.  Solomon  Holloberger  had 
been  completely  crushed  and  was  sitting  in 
silence,  wiggling  one  foot  very  vigorously 
and  chewing  a  match-stick,  so  in  his  gloomy 
mood  he  did  not  make  an  attractive  butt 
for  the  old  man's  cutting  humor.  Andrew's 
high  spirits  were  proof  against  any  attack. 
Piney,  in  the  glory  of  his  derby  and  Prince 
Albert,  tilted  back  on  two  legs  of  his  chair 
carelessly  twirling  a  fine  cigar;  Piney,  in  the 
full  of  that  great  white  light  the  rich  so 
love  to  have  beat  upon  them,  offered  a  very 
large  mark  for  ammunition  such  as  Killo- 
will  had  stored  in  his  narrow  head. 

"Mebbe  you  haven't  heard  about  Pet," 
began  the  old  man,  blocking  the  cobbler's 
quest  of  information. 

*'  About  Pet  ?  "  Piney's  chair  came  down 
on  all  four  legs.     ''What  about  Pet?" 

"  She's  likely  to  marry  Harmon  Bare- 
foot," answered  Lucien,  rubbing  his  hands. 

Piney  swung  back  against  the  counter  and 
took  a  long  puff.   "  Is  that  all  ?"  he  drawled. 

''Ain'titenough?" cried Killowill.  "Why, 
they've  been  settin'  up  regular  all  winter, 
him  and  her.     He's  give  her  an  accordine." 

"I  wish  'em  happiness,"  said  Piney 
cheerfully.  "It's  a  pity  she  couldn't  do 
better  than  Harmon  Barefoot,  though,  fer 
she's  a  pretty  girl,  she  is,  an'  there  was  a 
time  when  I  might  'a'  married  her  myself. 
But  Harmon  is  one  of  them  fellers  that'll 
never  have  nothin'  unless  it's  willed  to  him." 

This  contemptuous  reference  to  the  son- 
in-law  he  was  likely  to  have,  angered  Killo- 
will.  He  climbed  to  his  feet  and  thumped 
the  floor  with  his  cane,  and  tried  to  un- 
burden his  feelings  in  words.  For  the  mo- 
ment words  would  not  come.  In  his  anger 
he  dropped  his  cigar  and  tramped  on  it, 
which  served  further  to  enrage  him. 

"See  here,  Piney  Cridle,"  he  began. 

Piney  was  on  his  feet. 

"Take  another  se-gar,"  he  said,  "an' 
don't  git  all  he't  up,  Lucien.  I  was  only 
joshin'.  Tell  Harmon  that  when  they're 
married  he  can  have  my  cow.  Tell  Pet  I'll 
send  'em  a  nice  cut-glass  water-pitcher — 
do  you  hear — tell  her  that.  You  might  tell 
her  I'd  'a'  called  to-day  only  I  was  drivin' 


through  on  my  way  to  Pleasantwille  an* 
stopped  longer  than  I  had  otter — tell  her 
that."  Piney  pulled  on  one  of  the  yellow 
gloves  and  lighted  another  cigar.  "  Tell  her 
I  hope  she'll  marry  Harmon,"  he  added. 

With  that  he  left  them.  From  the  side- 
bar buggy  he  waved  the  derby,  held  in  a 
gloved  hand.  The  glossy  trotter  swung 
into  her  stride,  and  in  a  moment  scurried 
around  the  bend  at  the  end  of  the  village. 

Hardly  a  week  passed  till  Piney  Cridle 
came  again  to  Tuscarora.  He  came  in  his 
old  mackinaw  jacket  and  coon-skin  cap 
this  time.  He  came  afoot,  and  found  Amos 
Pinking  alone  in  the  store, 

"Where's  the  boys?"  he  asked,  tossing 
on  the  counter  a  large  bundle  wrapped  in 
newspapers. 

"Where's  the  cady  an'  the  Prince  Al- 
bert?" returned  Amos,  puzzled  by  the 
change  in  his  old  friend. 

Piney  tapped  the  bundle  lovingly. 
"There,"  he  answered.  "Don't  touch  it. 
You'll  wrinkle  'em." 

"Where's  your  trotter?"  demanded 
Amos. 

"  My  trotter!"  Piney  laughed  long  and 
loud.  "  What  made  you  think  I  owned  a 
trottin'  horse?  " 

"  Well,  if  it  wasn't  you-unsez,  whose  was 
it?"  cried  Amos  angrily. 

Some  minutes  passed  before  Piney  could 
speak.  He  sat  down  and  rubbed  his  face 
in  his  coon-skin  cap,  and  rocked  to  and  fro 
in  his  chair. 

"That  mare  belonged  to  my  boss,"  he 
said  at  last. 

Slowly  the  store-keeper  backed  out  from 
his  post  behind  the  counter,  until  he  stood 
menacingly  over  the  gleeful  Cridle. 

"  Your  boss!"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  thought 
you  had  a  mine." 

"Whoever  sayd  I  had  a  mine?"  Piney 
retorted.  "  You  never  heard  me  say  I  had 
a  mine." 

Amos  thought  a  minute,  and  then  shook 
his  head  very  slowly. 

"I  mind  now,  you  didn't,"  he  admitted. 
"But  the  money  an'  the  se-gars?" 

"I  worked  all  last  winter  in  a  sawmill." 

"Mighty  souls!"  With  this  heart-born 
exclamation  Pinking  sat  down  on  the 
bench  and  stared  at  his  friend. 

"Where's  the  boys?"  demanded  Piney. 
"Where's  Lucien,  an'  Preacher  Hollo- 
berger, an'  all  them?" 
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"Diggin'  gold,"  was  the  solemn  answer. 

Piney  drew  a  cigar  from  his  pocket  and 
lighted  it.  '*  This  here's  jest  a  plain  penny 
one,"  he  explained.   "I've  give  up  luxuries." 

Pinking's  head  was  wagging  ominously. 

"I  s'pose  they've  gone  to  Snyder  Coun- 
ty," said  Piney,  after  a  long  silence. 

"  Right,"  Amos  answered.  "  They  started 
the  day  after  you  was  here — the  whole  of 
'em.  Andrew  Rickaback  had  laid  out  to 
open  up  his  property  adjoinin'  yours,  an' 
Solomon,  havin'  sold  his  tract,  started  a  gen- 
eral prospectin'  firm  with  the  idee  of  findin' 
a  vein  an'  buyin'  an'  operatin'  on  shares." 

"Who's  in  the  firm?"  inquired  the  other 
softly. 

"They  called  it  Holloberger,  Killowill, 
an'  Barefoot." 

"Poor  fellers,  poor  fellers!"  murmured 
Piney.  He  arose,  and  stepping  to  the  door 
took  his  post  by  the  sentinel  oil-cloth  rolls. 
"  Think  of  'em,  Amos;  think  of  'em — their 
clearin's  choked  up  with  weeds;  their  cows 
wanderin'  loose  around  the  roads.  S'pose 
they  does  find  a  mine — is  it  worth  it?  Is 
it  worth  all  them  days  of  diggin'  an'  diggin'  ? 
Is  it  worth  all  them  wet  Aprile  nights  over 
in  the  mountains  ?    Is  it  worth  it,  I  says  ?  " 

"You'd  otter  quit  your  joshin',  Piney 
Cridle,"  cried  Amos  angrily;  "you  done  it 
— you  know  you  did." 

"Amos,"  Piney  answered,  "you  never 
was  drove  outen  the  store  be  scorn  an' 
sermons,  was  you?  You  mind  that  day 
when  they  all  laughed  so  at  me  ?  You-uns 
thought  I  didn't  feel  it.    You-uns  thought 


Piney  Cridle  was  a  poor  simple-minded 
fool,  didn't  you?  That's  the  way  I  felt 
myself,  an'  I  stopped  down  there  on  the 
bridge  to  stedy  it  over.  As  I  was  stedyin' 
I  happened  to  look  up,  an'  there  in  the 
second-story  wander  was  Pet  Killowill  a- 
peekin'  at  me.  I  knowd  Harmon  Barefoot 
was  settin'  in  the  kitchen.  You  otter  'a' 
seen  Pet  Killowill  then,  as  I  seen  her, 
a-lookin'  my  way  so  sorrowful.  It  was  time 
I  was  up  an'  doin'.  I'd  rather  have  her 
than  all  the  gold  in  Snyder  County,  says  I, 
Amos.  An'  I  took  jest  one  long  look,  an' 
then  I  waved  my  hand  an'  set  out  fer  the 
mountain.  All  last  winter  when  you  an' 
Lucien  an'  the  Preacher  pictured  me  a- 
diggin'  an'  diggin',  I  was  gittin'  a  dollar  a 
day  in  a  sawmill.  Now  I'm  back  agin.  I 
come  in  a  side-bar  buggy,  but  it  was  my 
boss's,  an'  I  was  takin'  it  down  to  the  big 
walley  fer  him.  I  come  in  a  cady  hat  an' 
a  Prince  Al-bert  because  I  bought  'em  fer 
my  weddin'.  There  they  are  now — in  that 
bundle.  Mebbe  you  wouldn't  mind  keepin' 
'em  fer  me  awhile,  till  I  run  down  an'  see 
Pet.  Poor  girl!  left  all  alone  while  her  pap 
an'  Harmon  goes  a-huntin'  gold.  Mebbe 
I'll  run  up  to  the  clearin'  an'  open  the 
house,  an'  then  shp  over  to  Barefoot's  an' 
git  my  cow." 

Piney  turned  to  the  door  and  went 
whisthng  out.     At  the  steps  he  halted. 

"Amos,"  he  called  back,  "mebbe  to- 
morrow you'll  go  with  me  to  the  mountains 
to  gather  in  a  few  of  them  brands  from  the 
burnin'. " 


POTPOURRI 
By  H.  G.  Dwight 

Illustration  (frontispiece)   by  Maxfield  Parrish 

Here  is  the  sweetness  of  long-faded  summers 
Hid  in  this  little  jar  of  green  and  gold; 
And  here  a  garden's  breath — now  bare  and  cold — 

That  children  loved,  and  birds,  and  drowsy  hummers, 
In  afternoons  of  old. 

Those  afternoons  of  old!     The  long  years  harden; 

They  bring  their  burdens  and  they  bring  their  fame; 

They  open  paradises  new,  aflame 
With  strange  delights  and  rare.     But  Oh,  the  garden 

From  which  this  perfume  came! 

What  mysteries  it  held!     What  dread  recesses 

Where  dragons  glowered  through  the  tangled  trees! 
And  what  undaunted  vows  shrilled  on  the  breeze — 

Of  heroes  sworn  to  lighten  old  distresses. 
Or  perilled  on  strange  seas! 

Upon  the  seas  of  that  low-trickling  fountain 
That  mirrored  the  magnolia  in  its  deep. 
And  carried  many  a  sagging  sail  a-crcep 

On  high  adventure  to  a  magic  mountain 
Where  Some  One  lay  asleep. 

But  never  set  the  sails  in  other  harbor 

(And  Some  One — does  she  sleep  and  wait  for  aye? 

Or  was  she  one  that  woke  another  day?) 
Than  in  the  shadow  of  that  wondrous  arbor 

Where  roses  burned  in  May. 

Ah,  never  in  the  world  were  there  such  roses 
As  once  from  that  enchanted  trellis  hung, 
Like  jewel-censers  to  dream-music  swung! 

And  every  time  her  heart  May  half  uncloses, 
I  catch  a  gleam  they  flung. 

One  gleam — they  blow  no  more — a  haunting  sweetness. 
(Or  backward  when  my  eager  vision  strains, 
Is  it  a  Flaming  Sword  whose  ghtter  wanes?) 

This  perfumed  porcelain — its  incompleteness 
Alone  of  all  remains. 

This,  and  some  scar  that  in  my  soul  discloses 

How  much  can  leave  how  little;  and  how  far 
Behind  me  are  those  golden  days — how  far! 

And,  Soul,  how  many  summers,  and  what  roses, 
It  holds — one  Uttle  jar! 


A  group  of  tlie  spectators. 


A    NATIONAL    GAME    OF    TURKESTAN 

By  James  Locke 

Illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  author 


WE  reached  Samarcand  on  a  beau- 
tiful warm  April  morning.  The 
day  before,  we  had  spent  ten 
weary  hours  kicking  our  heels  together  on 
the  station  platform  at  Bokhara,  waiting  for 
a  little  Transcaspian  railroad  train  which, 
so  we  were  told,  was  having  a  duel  with  a 
sandstorm  off  in  the  desert.  But  even  when 
she  did  finally  come  in,  brown  and  gritty 
from  the  encounter,  we  were  loath  to  climb 
aboard  and  bid  farewell  to  the  wonders  of 
that  dirty  barbaric  city  and  its  people.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  our  ten  days'  visit  Bokhara 
had  been  decked  in  hergala  clothes,  celebrat- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
1322  with  a  huge  festival.  We  had  accord- 
ingly been  able  to  see  the  natives  at  their  best 
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a  nd  rarest — that  is,  at  play„  The  bachas,  or 
dancing  boys,  had  been  supplied  from  the 
Emir's  own  contingent;  the  wrestlers  had 
been  the  most  powerful  and  expert  of  all  in 
their  profession;  the  candy-makers  had 
surpassed  each  other  in  the  variety  of  their 
concoctions  of  sweetened  flour.  The  tom- 
toms had  been  beaten,  and  the  dervishes 
had  howled,  and]the  Bokharans  had  thrown 
themselves  into  all  the  fun,  more  vigorously 
than  they  would  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year. 

To  the  novelty  of  all  this  we  thought  to 
.«ay  good-by  at  the  Bokhara  station.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  New  Year's  Day  seems 
to  be  a  very  elastic  institution  in  Central 
Asia,  and  we  were  not  thoroughly  past  it  for 
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another  month.  The  advantage  of  this  lay 
very  decidedly  with  us,  for  the  methods  of 
celebration  were  alike  in  no  two  cities,  and 
each  possessed  its  own  points  of  interest. 
But  this  we  did  not  know  at  the  time,  and 
so,  when  we  found  that  a  fair  was  in  prog- 
ress in  Samarcand,  as  in  Bokhara,  the  news 
was  indeed  welcome.  It  became  still  more 
so  upon  our  learning  that  on  that  same 
afternoon  a  game  of   baigha,  the  national 


pants,  and  the  tea-drinkers  themselves  were 
covered  with  the  dust  which  betrayed  them 
as  coming  from  outlying  villages.  Horses 
were  hitched  everywhere.  They  were  tied 
in  ones  and  twos  to  every  tented  stall  with- 
in the  great  square,  their  owners,  long- 
thonged  whips  in  hand,  haggling  with  the 
candy  and  preserve  venders  over  the  price 
of  sweetmeats,  or  gathered  in  Httle  groups 
in  silent  enjoyment  of  their  gourd  water- 
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A  struggle  for  the  sheepskin. 


sport  of  the  natives,  and  probably  the  most 
exciting  of  all  national  games,  was  to  be 
played. 

All  the  morning,  as  we  roamed  about 
among  the  wonderful  blue-tiled  ruins  of 
mosques  and  colleges  in  the  public  square, 
we  noted  signs  of  preparation  for  it.  The 
crowds  sitting  in  the  tea -booths  were  ob- 
viously not  composed  of  the  usual  mer- 
chants who  seek  a  moment's  refreshment 
and  rest  from  the  turmoil  of  the  bazaar;  for 
in  the  neighborhood  of  each  booth  were  teth- 
ered as  manv  horses  as  the  booth  had  occu- 


pipes;    one  pipe,  incidentally,  being  the 
common  property  of  each  group. 

These  dust-stained  travellers  were  a  few 
of  the  participants  of  the  game — relatively 
a  very  few,  for  the  Asiatic  substitute  for 
polo. is  played  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The 
prospective  onlookers  were  equally  con- 
spicuous. Broken-down  droskies,  which, 
after  a  long  period  of  usefulness  in  Russia, 
were  seeking  in  Central  Asia  their  final 
resting-place,  rattled  hither  and  thither, 
their  turbaned  drivers  shouting,  beseech- 
ing, squabbling,  for  one  more  passenger. 
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Dodging  among  them  went  little  Kirghiz 
horses,  long-haired  and  shaggy -maned,  and 
each  bearing  a  bearded  study  in  blue  and 
vellow  or  red  and  green,  more  likely  than 
not  with  an  equally  gorgeous  youngster  or 
two  astride  the  animal  behind  him.  From 
the  roof  of  one  of  the  great  mosques  we 
could  see  them  wending  their  way  through 
the  wide  roadway  of  the  bazaar  to  the  gaunt 
ruins  of  the  Bibi  Khanum  Mausoleum,  hke 
a  long,  gaudy-colored  ribbon,  and  thence, 
by  a  heavy  dust  Hne,  trace  their  zigzagging 
path  up  a  dull  brown  mosque-strewn  hill, 
and  over  its  brow. 

A  quick  and  fleeting  pilgrimage  to  the 
beautiful  tomb  of  Tamerlane  having  been 
accomplished,  we  ourselves  were  on  the 
same  track,  the  tail  end  of  a  long  procession 
of  horsemen,  droskies,  pedestrians,  and 
arhas,  high-wheeled,  oval-topped  native  ve- 
hicles. The  loose  dust  lay  three  inches 
deep  in  the  road,  and  as  much  more  of  it 
hung  suspended  in  the  motionless  air.  As 
we  reached  the  crown  of  the  hill,  rows  of 
multicolored  tents  loomed  up  through  the 
brown  atmosphere,  and  from  beneath  them, 
over  the  white  turbans  of  the  curious,  came 
the  noise  of  tomtoms,  sturdily  pounded ;  of 
pipes  lustily  blown,  and  of  melon  venders, 
candy  venders,  and  restaurateurs  adver- 
tising their  condiments.  A  cheap  little 
merry-go-round,  escaped  from  somewhere 
in  Europe,  was  catering  to  the  joys  of  young 
Asia,  with  carriages  the  squeak  of  which 
almost  drowned  even  the  musical  din. 

We  passed  through  the  lanes  of  tents  on 
foot,  and  finally  reached  the  edge  of  a  huge 
basin,  which  was,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  diameter  and  fifty  feet  deep.  On 
its  near  side,  squatting  in  tiers  on  the  steep 
bank,  was  a  great  multitude  of  silent  green, 
brown,  red,  yellow,  blue-clad  humanity, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  hidden  beneath  a 
white  canopy  of  turbans.  The  brow  of  the 
opposite  slope  was  outlined  by  a  long  row 
of  motionlesshorsemen,  in  silhouetteagainst 
the  blue  sky;  while  others  stood  dotting  its 
sides  wherever  footing  could  be  found.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  plain  below.  Some 
thousand  or  so  of  horsemen  were  gathered 
there,  conspicuous  for  their  skullcaps  in- 
stead of  turbans,  and  for  the  absence  of  the 
highly  colored  robes  in  which  the  spectators 
were  clad.  They  had  obviously  discarded 
for  the  moment  the  vainglories  and  pomp 
of  this  world  to  get  down  to  solid  work. 


and  with  reason.  Through  their  midst 
was  travelhng,  with  tremendous  speed,  a 
hght-brown,  almost  impenetrable  cloud  of 
dust,  coming  straight  toward  our  quarter. 
As  it  came  it  broke,  and  disclosed  a  tight 
jam  of  a  hundred  tearing  horsemen,  all  ap- 
parently struggling,  without  checking  their 
speed,  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  group  at 
once.  They  struck  our  bank  as  a  wave 
strikes  a  cliff,  surged  half  up  it  in  a  spray  of 
single  horsemen  and  flying  spectators,  and 
then  settled  back  disintegrated.  Like  a  flash 
one  horseman  suddenly  threw  his  body  far 
over  from  his  saddle,  and  gave  a  tremendous 
tug  at  something  black  w^hich  hung  from  the 
saddle  of  another.  The  black  thing  changed 
owners,  and  in  another  instant  its  new  pos- 
sessor was  off  across  the  ground,  himself  the 
object  of  another  attack. 

This,  then,  was  the  game.  The  black 
thing  was  the  skin  of  a  freshly  killed  sheep, 
thrown  still  bloody  into  the  arena  by  some 
official  at  the  start,  grabbed  up  from  the 
ground  by  some  one  of  the  horde  of  horse- 
men, and  its  possession  to  be  defended,  its 
momentary  holder  against  any  fraction  of 
a  thousand  riders,  throughout  the  day. 
There  was  no  scoring  and  no  goal.  The 
game  must  have  been  evolved  in  the  pure 
love  of  horses  and  horsemanship.  Who- 
ever had  the  skin  was  by  the  act  of  posses- 
sion constituted  "It,"  and  an  object  of  mob 
violence  until  someone  else  wrested  the 
trophy  from  him.  With  the  skin  tucked 
securely  away  between  his  knee  and  the 
saddle,  he  who  was  ''It"  would  lead  the 
chase  round  and  across  the  arena,  straight 
through  the  stagnant  pool  opposite  us,  over 
the  hill  and  out  of  sight.  Lost  to  the  view 
of  the  spectators,  he  would  suddenly  appear 
at  some  other  spot  on  the  crest,  and  tear 
pell-mell  down  its  side  with  fifty  horsemen 
at  his  heels.  The  skin  might  change  hands 
half  a  dozen  times  in  as  many  minutes;  or 
it  might  be  held  until  its  guardian  was 
forced,  by  the  tiring  of  his  horse,  to  give  up. 
Then  there  would  be  a  quick  pass  to  his 
nearest  neighbor,  and  away  the  skin  would 
go,  under  the  spur  of  fresh  life.  The  pursu- 
ing mob  was  always  fresh.  As  it  came 
dashing  across  the  basin,  waiting  horsemen,, 
scattered  about,  would  suddenly  spring  in- 
to motion  and  join  the  throng,  while  in  its 
wake  there  formed  a  long  line  of  panting 
animals,  brown  with  dust  and  sweat,  their 
labors  for  the  moment  over. 


A  group  of  pursuers. 


So  the  game  continued,  hour  after  hour. 
There  were  few  falls,  but  some  of  them 
were  bad  ones,  and  more  than  once,  when  a 
rider  went  down,  he  lay  motionless  until 
some  of  his  comrades  picked  him  up  and 
carried  him  off.  One  of  the  horses  stum- 
bled as  he  came  over  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  animal  and  rider  went  rolling  to  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  together.  Two  horses 
collided  fairly  at  right  angles  in  the  pond, 
and  their  owners  emerged  from  the  shallow 
water  humbled,  but  at  least  much  cleaner 
than  they  had  been  since  some  hours  before. 
A  fallen  horse  was  shown  no  mercy.  As 
soon  as  its  owner  could  pick  himself  up,  he 
would  go  at  the  poor  brute  viciously  with 
his  long-thonged  whip,  assisted  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  punishment  by  all  his  im- 
mediate neighbors.  But  this  one  out- 
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growth  of  custom  was  the  only  indication 
of  cruelty.  In  spite  of  the  vigor  with  which 
the  sport  was  pursued,  not  one  horse  among 
the  thousand  seemed  at  any  time  to  be 
pushed  beyond  his  strength,  and  during  the 
periods  of  rest  they  were  zealously  watched 
and  watered  and  cleaned  and  coddled,  with 
many  a  sign  of  mutual  affection  between 
horse  and  rider. 

The  exhibition  of  horsemanship  was  in 
itself  marvellous.  It  was,  of  course,  straight- 
forward riding,  without  tricks;  but  no  be- 
ginner at  polo  ever  attacked  his  opponent 
as  recklessly  as  twenty  or  thirty  of  these 
Asiatics  would  hurl  themselves  upon  the 
luckless  one  who  gripped  that  sheepskin 
beneath  his  knee.  Any  method  of  stop- 
ping him  was  fair,  from  grabbing  his  bridle 
to  a  head-on  collision  at  full  speed.     Occa- 
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sionally  two  horsemen  were  spontaneously 
left  to  fight  it  out  among  themselves.  In 
one  such  instance  the  pair  dashed  through 
all  the  diameter  of  the  arena,  and  over  the 
hill  beyond,  he  with  the  sheepskin  leading 
by  a  neck.  His  pursuer,  with  reins  flung 
loose  upon  his  horse's  mane  and  one  knee 
hooked  about  the 
pommel  of  the  sad- 
dle, had  thrown 
himself  far  out  to 
the  side  and  fast- 
ened both  hands 
upon  the  trophy. 
But  it  was  appar- 
ently glued  to  its 
defender's  knee, 
and  if  the  pursuing 
horseman  could  not 
be  shaken  off,  nei- 
ther could  the  skin 
be  dragged  away. 
Its  possessor  turned 
and  dodged  at  full 
speed,  and  the  sec- 
ond horse  followed 
every  move  as  if 
by  instinct.     So 

they  tore  through  the  crowd,  utterly  ob- 
livious of  what  lay  in  their  path,  whether 
horseman  or  water  or  hillside.  Up  and 
over  the  crest  they  went,  and  were  lost  to 
view.  In  a  few  seconds  the  attacking  rider 
reappeared,  cantering  slowly  along  with  the 
skin  in  his  possession.  He  pulled  up  his 
panting  horse,  passed  the  emblem  of  vic- 
tory to  a  friend,  and  again  the  sport  was  in 
full  blast. 

We  watched  the  struggle  for  four  hours, 
so  fascinated  that  the  needs  of  ourlunchless 
bodies  were  forgotten.  Finally,  however, 
someone  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  from 
behind,  and  I  looked  up  to  see  the  Russian 
chief  of  poHce,  who  was  curious  as  to  our 
nationahty  and  excuse  for  being  in  so  out- 
of-the  way  a  place  as  Central  Asia,  and  in- 
cidentally desirous  of  offering  us  some  re- 
freshments. So  we  were  forced  to  turn  our 
back  on  a  game  which  for  excitement  stands 
easily  without  a  peer,  to  sit  about  a  prosaic 
samovar  and  tell  the  authorities  who  we 
were. 

General  Skobeleff,  in  urging  further  ag- 


One  of  the  combatants. 


gressions  in  Central  Asia  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  once  drew  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
hordes  of  Asiatic  cavalry  which  would  thus 
be  rendered  available  at  some  future  day 
for  an  assault  upon  India.  One  needs  but 
to  watch  such  a  game  as  this  to  realize  the 
force  of  his  words  and  the  potentiality  of 

these  new  resources 
of  the  Czar.  The 
horses  are  the  ten- 
derly reared  de- 
scendants of  those 
which  carried  Tam- 
erlane and  his  vic- 
torious army  from 
Samarcand  to  the 
Nile,  from  the  Nile 
almost  to  Constant- 
inople, and  from 
i\sia  Minor  to  the 
gates  of  Moscow, 
and  back  again  to 
Samarcand.  They 
are  large,  strong, 
and  fleet,  and  full 
of  endurance,  show- 
ing many  traces  of 
Arabian  blood,  and 
still  more,  perhaps,  of  that  of  the  now 
almost  extinct  Turkoman  steed.  Their 
sleek  coats  and  rounded  bodies  show  how 
carefully  they  are  watched  over,  each  one 
the  pride  of  its  owner,  who  is  himself  a 
born  horseman  and  born  judge  of  horse- 
flesh. Add  to  this  the  fact  that  if  the 
native  of  Central  Asia  has  in  the  past  de- 
veloped a  reputation  for  fanaticism,  he  has 
shown  himself  no  less  indisputably  brave. 
Russia  needs  but  the  time  necessary  to 
train  her  new  subjects,  and  to  render  them 
loyal  to  herself,  to  have  at  her  disposal  a 
force  the  power  of  which,  for  such  purposes 
as  that  of  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  can- 
not be  overestimated.  The  second  of  these 
points,  the  overcoming  of  religious  and  ra- 
cial prejudice,  she  has  already  done  much 
to  attain  by  a  surprisingly  wise  system  of 
paternal  government.  The  first  will  follow 
within  two  or  three  decades;  and  when  that, 
too,  has  been  reached,  the  Czar  will  have  at 
his  disposal  a  new  force,  more  efficient, 
more  terrible,  and  almost  as  numerous,  as 
her  Cossacks. 


THE  FRUITS  OF  JAPAN'S  VICTORY 

BY   THOMAS   F.   MILLARD 


FTER  more  than  a  year  of 
almost  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess and  with  what  they  be- 
Heve,  rightly  or  not,  to  be 
the  closing  phase  of  the  war 
entered  upofi,  the  Japanese 
people  are  permitting  themselves  to  consider 
the  fruits  of  victory.  Since  the  tendencies 
of  Japanese  energies  and  ambitions  and  the 
political  questions  involved  in  the  settle- 
ment seriously  affect  the  desires  and  inter- 
ests of  a  number  of  the  great  Western  pow- 
ers, particularly  America,  they  are  worthy 
of  something  more  than  passing  considera- 
tion. Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
some  of  the  gravest  problems  influencing 
the  destiny  of  the  human  race  are  included 
within  the  scope  of  events  now  so  rapidly 
culminating  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
it  would  be  a  blind  statesmanship  that 
would  regard  them  with  indifference. 

However,  in  discussing  these  matters  in 
so  far  as  they  are  influenced  by  Japanese 
ambitions  and  tendencies,  one  encounters  a 
serious  difficulty  at  the  very  outset.  This 
has  its  roots  in  the  immense  amount  of  mis- 
information which  has  in  the  last  year  or 
two,  under  various  disguises,  been  dissemi- 
nated concerning  Japan  and  her  people,  and 
the  popular  misconceptions  based  thereon 
now  prevalent  among  Westerners.  So,  in 
order  to  give  any  adequate  portrayal  of  the 
elements  and  issues  involved,  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  first  clear  away  this  mass  of  rubbish. 
The  chief  agency  in  creating  this  mis- 
conception has  been,  naturally,  the  press; 
and  to  make  clear  the  method  by  which  this 
extraordinary  result  was  accomplished 
some  elucidation  is  required,  the  pertinency 
of  which  will  appear.  It  has  long  been  the 
boast  of  American  journalism  that  our  press 
is  to  a  great  degree  free,  in  the  dehneation 
and  discussion  of  foreign  news,  from  the 
prejudices  and  influences  which  so  often 
mar  the  efforts  of  our  British  and  Conti- 
nental contemporaries;  and  it  must  be 
with  a  feeling  of  mortification  that  it  now 
begins  to  realize  how  all  these  years  it  has 
in  many  things  been  led  by  a  string  held  in 
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London.  And  yet  the  explanation  of  this 
seemingly  singular  condition  is  simple 
enough.  During  the  first  century  of  our 
national  existence  our  chief  concern  was 
about  our  internal  affairs,  and  we  were 
quite  content  to  take  ordinary  news  about 
events  transpiring  outside  our  boundaries 
from  outside  sources,  since  the  effect  upon 
our  progress  was  so  slight  as  to  seem  insig- 
nificant. The  causes  which  made  London 
the  news  centre  of  the  world  are  obvious. 
Before  the  day  of  the  telegraph  British 
ships  sailed  all  the  seas  and  penetrated  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth.  British  in- 
terests grew  up  everywhere,  making  com- 
munication frequent  and  easy.  Then  came 
the  telegraph,  and  the  laying  of  marine 
cables.  Here  England  was  again  the  pio- 
neer, and  for  many  years  cables  controlled 
by  British  interests  were  almost  the  only 
avenues  of  news  transmission  between  Eu- 
rope and  America  and  remoter  regions^ 
while  chartered  concessions  for  a  long 
time  did,  and  in  many  instances  still,  fore- 
stall comoetition.  So  far  as  America  was 
concerned,  practically  all  of  the  foreign 
news  which  reached  our  press  came 
through  London,  and  still  does,  although 
the  laying  of  a  Pacific  cable  now  gives  us 
ready  and  direct  access  to  the  Orient. 
Other  practical  reasons  applicable  to  jour- 
nalistic conditions,  such  as  the  differences 
in  time  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
added  to  the  forces  which  established  the 
route  of  the  world's  news  movement  from 
east  to  west.  Thus  London  became  the 
news  centre  of  the  world,  and  the  American 
press  found  it  not  only  convenient,  but 
practically  necessary  to  depend  upon  the 
London  press  for  the  great  bulk  of  its  for- 
eign news.  It  is  only  of  late  years  since 
my  work  has  taken  me  to  various  parts  of 
the  world  and  brought  me  face  to  face  with 
the  actual  method  used  in  the  gathering  and 
transmission  of  such  news  services,  that  I 
have  come  to  realize  what  an  mmense  power 
they  have  exercised  in  enabling  England  to 
advance  her  policies  and  interests,  and  my 
annoyance  at  the  discovery  is  lost  in  admira- 
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tion  of  the  results  achieved.  That  histori- 
ans of  the  rise  of  the  British  Empire  should 
have,  in  their  analyses  of  the  forces  which 
have  produced  the  result,  ignored  this  corner 
on  information  of  a  certain  class  and  what  it 
has  involved  shows  that  appreciation  of  the 
function  of  pubHcity  in  civiHzation  is  still  in 
a  nebulous  state. 

Interesting  as  this  question  is,  and  well 
worthy  of  exhaustive  elucidation,  I  only  re- 
fer to  it  here  because  it  affords  the  prin- 
cipal clue  to  matters  directly  pertinent  to  a 
discussion  of  Japanese  ambitions  and  de- 
signs in  the  Orient,  which  are"  soon  to  find 
expression,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, in  the  terms  which  will  end  the  present 
war.  The  reader  need  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  reach  any  intelHgent  understanding 
of  the  great  Far  Eastern  question  without 
an  investigation  that  must  at  least  consider 
the  fundamental  propositions  involved. 
The  ingenious  and  pithy  epigram  may  daz- 
zle, but  it  leaves  the  mind  ignorant  and  un- 
convinced. And  the  relations  of  pubHcity 
to  the  present  situation  and  its  results  can- 
not be  ignored,  since  it  has  been,  and  is 
being,  utilized  to  call  into  play  and  influ- 
ence forces  directly  bearing  upon  the  settle- 
ment. Recently,  in  discussing  the  present 
situation  in  the  Orient  with  a  foreigner 
long  distinguished  by  his  association  with 
events  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  asked  him 
what,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  greatest  force 
applicable  in  the  readjustment  which  must 
follow  the  war. 

"Public  opinion  in  America  and  Eng- 
land," he  answered  without  hesitation. 

Striking  as  this  statement  may  seem  at 
first  thought,  it  is  essentially  true  in  the  last 
analysis,  and  in  his  reply  I  found  a  long- 
growing  conviction  of  my  own  somewhat 
unexpectedly  confirmed.  But  to  say  that  the 
greatest  force  applicable  to  the  forthcoming 
problems  is  public  opinion  in  America  and 
England  is  not  to  say  that  such  opinion  will 
necessarily  dictate  their  settlement.  It  mere- 
ly indicates  that  it  may  do  so.  I  venture  to 
go  further,  and  assert  that  it  should  do  so. 
Whether  it  will  or  not  depends  upon  what 
that  public  opinion  is  and  how  it  is  exercised 
in  influencing  the  actions  of  the  American 
and  British  governments. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  re- 
view, briefly,  the  manner  in  which  this  pub- 
lic opinion  has  been  shaped  into  its  existing 
state,  and  the  underlying  motives  which 
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have  given  it  direction.  For,  as  anv  observ- 
ant person  must  have  noticed,  there  is  at 
present  a  truly  remarkable  coincidence  in 
the  general  trend  of  British  and  American 
popular  opinion  about  the  present  war. 
When  previous  divergence  of  national 
thought  and  prejudices  is  remembered,  the 
present  agreement  can  scarcely  be  set  down 
as  the  result  of  merely  incidental  forces.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  manipulation,  aided 
by  certain  incidental  forces  tending  to  bring 
English  and  American  national  policies  and 
interests  into  harmony  in  the  Far  East. 
This  result,  extremely  desirable  in  itself, 
and  founded  upon  just  grounds,  already 
shows  signs  of  creating  a  counterbalancing 
force  which  may  conceivably  be  used  to  de- 
feat the  objects  the  Anglo-American  har- 
mony was  designed  to  secure.  With  such 
a  possibihty  inherent  in  it,  the  subject,  in  all 
its  details,  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than 
very  important. 

British  antipathy  to  Russia  is  a  matter  of 
such  common  knowledge  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  review  here  its  causes  and  growth. 
One  of  its  results  has  been  to  assist  materi- 
ally in  bringing  about  the  present  war  and 
the  critical  situation  consequent  upon  it. 
It  created  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  and 
the  alHance  was  the  immediate  forerunner 
of  the  war.  From  the  moment  it  was  con- 
cluded the  war  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
fully  determined  upon  by  Japan,  no  matter 
what  may  be  asserted  to  the  contrary,  and 
any  opinions  formed  out  of  other  views  lead 
up  a  blind  trail.  This  statement  is  fully 
borne  out  by  a  close  study  of  the  facts,  and 
does  not  necessarily  bear  upon  the  right  or 
wrong  of  the  dispute  between  Japan  and 
Russia.  To  say  that  Russia  was  wrong 
does  not  mean  that  Japan  was  right,  and 
arguments  based  on  this  assumption  are 
destined  to  come  some  severe  croppers  in 
the  near  future.  From  the  moment  that 
England  determined  upon  an  alliance  with 
Japan  as  the  most  promising  means  of 
checking  Russian  ambitions  on  the  Pacific, 
there  began  a  propaganda  through  the  press 
to  create  a  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of 
the  alliance  in  the  two  countries  where  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  support — 
Englandand  America.  The  time  was  pecul- 
iarly favorable  for  carrying  out  this  project. 
It  required,  of  course,  little  effort  to  set  the 
tide  of  English  opinion  flowing  strongly 
against  Russia,  but  in  America  more  deli- 
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cate  manipulation  was  needed.  However, 
it  chanced  that  pubHc  opinion  in  America, 
just  awakened  to  a  new  discovery  of  Asia 
by  the  unexpected  acquisition  of  the  Phihp- 
pines,  was  beginning  to  feel  aggrieved  at 
Russia  owing  to  her  aggressive  policy  in 
Manchuria,  which  was  rightly  considered 
to  be  detrimental  to  American  interests. 
Moreover,  there  had  been  a  decided  renewal 
of  our  friendly  interest  in  Japan,  through  a 
variety  of  causes.  So  the  field  was  ripe  for 
the  reaping. 

At  that  time  the  gathering  and  distribu- 
tion of  news  from  the  Far  East  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  a  British  news  agency,  long 
dependent  in  a  measure  upon  governmental 
favors,  whose  policy  was  and  is,  consequent- 
ly, amenable  to  reserved  governmental  sug- 
gestion. The  Pacific  cable  was  not  laid, 
and  all  news  that  reached  America  from 
the  Orient,  except  that  from  thePhihppines, 
came  via  London  with  the  usual  British  col- 
oring. There  has  always  been,  and  justly, 
I  think,  latent  in  the  breast  of  the  average 
American  a  feeling  of  hostihty  toward  the 
anachronisms  of  the  Russian  Government, 
even  while  feeling  the  most  lively  liking  for 
the  Russian  people,  which  gave  to  clever  ad- 
verse pictures  of  Russia's  Far  Eastern  pol- 
icy a  ready  acceptance.  And,  indeed,  this 
view  is  in  my  opinion  entirely  justified  by 
the  facts.  The  cleverness  of  the  manipula- 
tion consisted  inthattheadversedehneation 
of  Russian  doings  in  the  Orient  was  made 
to  also  serve  to  represent  Japan's  aims  and 
acts  in  a  favorable  light,  and  the  two  im- 
pressions thus  became  coexistent  in  the  pop- 
ular mind.  British  manipulation  of  the 
Oriental  news  service  during  this  period  did 
not  confine  itself  to  insidiously  attacking 
Russia.  It  dealt  blows  also  at  France  and 
Germany  whenever  opportunity  offered. 
This  led,  naturally,  to  the  establishment  of 
news  bureaus  conducted  in  the  German  and 
French  interests,  but  little  from  these  sources 
reach  America.  The  foreign  press  pub- 
lished in  China  and  Japan  has,  until  very 
recently,  been  almost  exclusively  in  British 
hands,  which  was  also  a  great  advantage  to 
the  favorable  presentation  of  the  British 
point  of  view.  As  a  rule,  editors  and  re- 
porters on  these  papers  are  employed  as 
correspondents  for  the  Enghsh  and  Ameri- 
can press,  and  their  correspondence  natural- 
ly has  reflected  the  interests  in  which  their 
respective  papers  were  pubhshed.     Mind,  I 


do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that 
any  great  preponderance  of  news  forwarded 
from  these  sources  was  false,  or  even  im- 
properly colored;  but  I  do  think  that  the 
general  result  was,  in  matters  that  could  be 
given  a  political  bearing,  calculated  to  rep- 
resent England  and  Japan,  so  far  as  Far 
Eastern  events  were  concerned,  in  a  gener- 
ally favorable  light,  and  Russia  in  a  gener- 
ally unfavorable  light. 

During  this  period,  which  may  be  said  to 
embrace  the  interval  between  the  ''boxer" 
disturbances  in  China  and  the  negotiations 
which  precipitated  the  present  war,  the 
principal  Oriental  news  service  distributed 
to  papers  published  in  America  came  from 
the  Associated  Press,  by  virtue  of  an  ar- 
rangement between  it  and  the  leading 
British  agency;  so  that  while  the  service 
was  outwardly  American,  it  was  in  reality 
British  in  its  essential  aspects,  subject  to  a 
process  of  "straining"  in  the  offices  of  the 
American  organization.  This  is  no  reflec- 
tion upon  either  the  enterprise  or  integrity 
of  the  Associated  Press.  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  its  managers  have  long  reaHzed 
the  desirability  of  maintaining  its  own  cor- 
respondents abroad,  and  decided  steps  in 
that  direction  have  been  made  in  quite  re- 
cent times.  But  financial  and  other  prac- 
tical reasons  have  made  the  process  a  grad- 
ual one,  which  still  falls  short  of  what  the 
management  wishes  and  hopes  to  accom- 
plish. The  press  of  America  gets  no  finan- 
cial assistance,  either  direct  or  indirect, 
from  the  Government,  as  is  common  else- 
where, which,  while  being  one  of  its  great- 
est sources  of  strength  and  value,  some- 
times puts  it  at  a  temporary  disadvantage 
and  prevents  it  for  a  time  from  doing  what 
it  would  like  to  do.  Most  governments 
not  only  subsidize  news  agencies  perma- 
nently or  upon  occasion,  but  go  so  far  as  to 
purchase  or  establish  newspapers  outright 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  forward  a  propa- 
ganda in  support  of  their  poHcies.  It  is  to 
call  attention  to  these  methods,  particu- 
larly to  their  past  and  present  influence 
upon  the  future  of  the  nations  in  the  Orient, 
and  not  to  reflect  upon  the  fundamental  ex- 
cellence of  the  American  press,  that  I  dis- 
cuss the  subject  here. 

When  the  present  war  began  the  Associ- 
ated Press  at  once  realized  the  importance 
of  having  its  own  representatives  on  the 
scene,  and  a  number  of   experienced  and 
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capable  men  were  sent.  A  large  number 
of  special  correspondents  also  hastened  to 
the  Far  East,  although  the  American  press 
was  generally  disposed  to  depend  for  its 
special  service  upon  its  English  contempo- 
raries. As  a  consequence,  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  special  correspondents 
were  of  British  nationality  or  employed  by 
British  publications.  Owing  to  the  impres- 
sion that  correspondents  would  be  more 
welcome  with  the  Japanese  and  the  founda- 
tion of  interest  and  sympathy  for  them 
which  had  already  been  laid,  a  great  ma- 
jority went  to  Japan,  where,  in  the  begin- 
ning, they  received  every  attention  calcu- 
lated to  confirm  their  friendly  predisposi- 
tion. Many  were  seeing  Japan  for  the 
first  time,  and  for  the  moment  its  peculiar 
glamor  fell  upon  them.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  correspond- 
ents for  London  newspapers  had  explicit 
instructions  to  adopt  a  pro-Japanese  atti- 
tude. A  few  of  them,  men  of  sufficient 
reputation  to  have  some  weight,  went  even 
so  far  as  to  advise  with  Japanese  officials 
and  offer  suggestions  with  a  view  to  dis- 
seminating the  pro- Japanese  propaganda. 
Thus  for  several  months  a  large  number  of 
correspondents  remained  in  Japan,  royally 
entertained  by  the  Japanese,  and  writing 
articles  of  fulsome  praise  about  the  country 
and  people,  which  were  eagerly  printed  by 
English  and  American  newspapers. 

Taking  a  leaf  out  of  England's  book, 
perhaps  acting  upon  friendly  suggestion,  the 
Japanese  Government  set  to  work  to  organ- 
ize a  definite  plan  to  hold  what  it  had 
gained — popular  sympathy  in  America  and 
England.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
more  astute  Japanese  statesman  fully  rea- 
Hzed  that  useful  as  this  sympathy  was  for 
the  moment,  particularly  in  bolstering  her 
somewhat  weak  finances,  it  would  become 
of  far  greater  importance  after  the  war  had 
been  fought  and  the  day  for  the  settlement 
came.  Japan  had  carefully  calculated  the 
chances  of  the  war  and  expected  to  be  suc- 
cessful, else  she  would  not  have  entered 
upon  it.  But  miHtary  success  did  not  nec- 
essarily mean  the  full  accomphshment  of 
her  poHtical  policy.  This  policy  was  des- 
tined, as  her  leaders  well  knew,  to  bring 
her  into  contact,  even  friction,  with  Western 
powers  other  than  Russia.  There  loomed 
ahead  a  possible  congress  of  the  powers,  in 
which  Japan  would  be  unable  to  accom- 


pHsh  her  desires  without  powerful  allies, 
or  at  least  a  passive  sympathy  which  would 
give  her  a  free  hand  in  certain  directions. 
So  a  Japanese  press  bureau  was  established 
in  London,  with  branches  in  Europe  and 
indirect  connections  in  America,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  Japanese  point  of 
view  conspicuously  to  the  fore.  This  bu- 
reau supplies  special  articles  for  pubHca- 
tion  to  various  news-distributing  concerns 
which  operate  in  England,  Europe,  and 
America.  It  also  suppHes  a  special  tele- 
graph news  service  free  to  all  newspapers 
pubhshed  in  the  Orient  that  will  print  it, 
and  most  of  them  do.  A  number  of  news- 
papers and  pubhcations  are  directly, 
though  surreptitiously,  subsidized,  espe- 
cially papers  printed  in  the  Far  East.  Even 
the  Chinese  native  press  is  not  neglected, 
but  is  said  to  print  news  telegrams  and 
special  articles  supplied  by  the  Japanese. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  British  press 
in  the  Far  East  continues  to  be  rabidly  and 
unreasonably  pro- Japanese,  although  there 
is  a  decided  drift  of  contrary  sentiment  al- 
ready noticeable  among  Britishers  residing 
in  the  Orient.  The  resident  Japan  corre- 
spondent for  a  prominent  London  news- 
paper, whose  special  service  is  widely  used 
and  opinion  much  quoted  in  America,  is 
the  publisher  of  a  paper  subsidized  by  the 
Japanese  Government.  Naturally,  Russia 
has  made  some  effort  to  counteract  this 
carefully  planned  propaganda.  Two  news- 
papers have  been  estabhshed  in  the  Far 
East  by  the  Russian  Government,  printed 
in  English,  which  are  supplied  with  a  tele- 
graphic service  and  are  edited  in  the  Rus- 
sian interest.  But  no  attempt  is  made  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  these  publications  are 
subsidized,  with  the  consequence  that  their 
utterances  are  discounted  in  advance.  Be- 
sides, their  tone  is,  on  the  whole,  very  mild 
and  reasonable  compared  to  the  pro-Japan- 
ese publications,  and  they  are  in  a  hopeless 
minority.  No  long-estabhshed  and  influen- 
tial publication  anywhere  in  the  world  out- 
sideof  Russiaisswayed  by  Russianinfluence, 
which  places  the  empire  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage in  this  game  of  stimulating  pubHcity. 

It  may  be  that  these  methods  are  in  a  way 
legitimate  under  the  circumstances.  But  I 
think  that  the  British  and  American  people, 
who  stand,  next  to  the  Japanese,  to  have 
their  material  welfare  most  affected  by  them, 
have  an  interest  in  knowing  the  facts.     And 
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the  American  press,  also,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly disposed  to  be  fair  in  its  presentation 
of  and  judgment  upon  events  in  the  Far 
East,  should  scrutinize  its  news  sources 
more  closely.  Much  that  is  printed  in  the 
pro- Japanese  Far  Eastern  press  is  repro- 
duced in  American  newspapers,  and  often 
editorial  comment  is  based  upon  it,  though 
I  think  that  this  is  decreasing  as  the  war 
progresses.  Although  the  scene  of  hostili- 
ties is  far  away  from  Japan,  a  strict  censor- 
ship is  still  maintained  on  press  despatches 
sent  out  of  the  country,  and  this  censorship 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  purely  military 
matters.  Yet  so  prejudiced  is  a  very  large 
section  of  the  English  press  that  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  the  Russian  censorship  bit- 
terly condemned  and  the  Japanese  censor- 
ship praised  in  the  same  column .  It  should 
be  clear  to  even  commonplace  intelligence 
that  both  censorships  are  maintained  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  with  the  same  justifica- 
tion (or  lack  of  it),  and  my  knowledge  of 
both  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  Russian  is 
the  more  liberal,  notwithstanding  strong 
reasons  why  the  opposite  should  be  true. 
As  the  war  has  dragged  on  its  weary  way, 
the  pressure  of  enormous  expense,  together 
with  causes  tending  to  destroy  much  of  their 
utility,  has  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  major- 
ity of  special  correspondents.  This  has 
again  left  the  news  services  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  regular  agencies.  Even  the 
Associated  Press  has  withdrawn  all  its  spe- 
cial correspondents  except  one,  by  a  recip- 
rocal division  of  the  field  with  its  British 
contemporary.  It  may  be  a  result  of  acci- 
dental circumstance,  but  it  happens  that  at 
present  the  only  Associated  Press  staff  man 
in  the  part  of  the  world  directly  affected  by 
the  war  and  its  issues  is  stationed  in  Tokyo, 
the  one  spot  where  any  inclination  toward 
criticism  of  Japanese  conduct  and  policies 
would  in  the  nature  of  things  find  scant  ma- 
terial, and  where  the  tendency  to  suppres- 
sion of  such  inclination,  for  diplomatic  and 
practical  reasons,  is  strongest.  Lest  this 
statement  should  be  distorted  into  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  representative  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  in  Japan,  I  desire  to  say  that 
in  Mr.  Martin  Egan  it  has  a  correspondent 
singularly  fitted  for  his  position. 

Thus  it  occurs  that,  with  the  war  entering 
upon  what  seems  Hkely  to  be  its  final  stage, 
and  the  settlement  which  is  to  be  its  tangible 
result  rapidly  nearing,  conditions  attending 


pubhcity  concerning  matters  pertaining 
thereto  have  reverted  to  the  situation  I  have 
outlined;  a  situation  in  every  way  most  fa- 
vorable for  keeping  to  the  front  the  Japanese 
point  of  view,  and  most  unfavorable  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  likely  to  show 
the  contrary  side. 

If,  then,  the  average  person  in  America 
and  England  now  finds  himself  imbued  with 
an  impression  that  Japan  is  a  miracle  among 
the  nations;  that  her  national  purposes  and 
ambitions  point  straight  along  the  path  of 
universal  altruism  pure  and  undefiled;  that 
she  is  generously  sacrificing  the  blood  and 
substance  of  her  people  in  the  cause  of  right 
and  the  broad  interests  of  humanity  and 
civilization,  in  a  war  unjustly  and  unexpect- 
edly forced  upon  her;  that  the  Japanese 
people  are  the  most  patriotic,  the  most  agree- 
able and  the  "cutest "  ever  known ;  that  the 
Japanese  soldier  is  the  bravest  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  his  standard  of  military  excel- 
lence unattainable  by  Westerners;  if  he  has 
somehow  gathered  all  this,  and  much  more 
of  the  same  sort,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising. 
Here  is  the  rubbish  pile  which  must  be 
cleared  away  before  any  intelhgent  grasp  of 
the  immediate  issues  of  the  Far  Eastern 
question  may  be  had.  It  is  none  the  less  a 
mass  of  rubbish  though  much  of  its  funda- 
mental structure  consists  of  incongruous 
and  unrelated  facts,  with  no  real  bearing 
upon  the  larger  propositions  involved.  In 
fact,  there  is  probably  no  parallel  (although 
I  am  familiar  with  the  methods  and  success 
of  the  British  Government  in  its  manipula- 
tion of  news  from  South  Africa  prior  to  and 
during  the  Boer  war),  in  the  absence  of  di- 
rect use  of  money  or  application  of  special 
and  pressing  interest,  to  the  manner  by 
which  the  press  of  America  (I  assume  that  a 
majority  of  the  British  press  was  complai- 
sant) has  been  ''worked"  by  the  Japanese 
Government  in  regard  to  this  war.  How- 
ever, its  effects  need  not  necessarily  be  bad 
for  Western  civilization  and  interests,  since 
it  has  given  us  much  that  is  true  and  illu- 
minating about  Japan,  unless  it  shouldresult 
in  mistaken  action  or  no  action  at  all  by 
Western  governments  in  the  crisis  that  is 
coming.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that 
in  this  crisis  inaction  on  the  part  of  England 
and  America  will  be  positive  in  its  effects. 

I  shall,  in  reporting  and  discussing  mat- 
ters concerning  the  relation  of  Japanese  am- 
bitions and  policy,  past  and  present,  to  the 
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broader  propositions  of  the  Far  Eastern 
question,  attempt  the  somewhat  difficult 
feat  of  treating  Japan  and  her  people  in  a  ra- 
tional manner;  which  is  to  say,  that  I  will 
examine  their  actions  and  motives  just  as  I 
would  those  of  any  other  nationality,  in  the 
light  of  the  facts.  I  heartily  disdain  the 
assumption  which  is  the  motij  of  so  much 
that  is  written  about  Japan,  that  there  is 
something  mysterious,  unfathomable  to  the 
Western  intellect  in  the  national  character 
and  motives;  and  in  this  I  pretend  to  no 
superior  perception,  but  only  to  ordinary 
common  sense.  Had  America  or  England 
to-day  a  conflict  of  interest  or  opinion  with 
another  nation,  creating  serious  interna- 
tional friction,  what  would  be  the  standards 
applied  to  any  reasonable  discussion  of  the 
matter?  Was  it  Germany,  for  instance, 
would  we  permit  the  fact  that  her  peasantry 
still  wear  picturesque  mediaeval  costumes 
and  cling  to  manyancient  customsand  ideas 
to  obscure  the  circumstances  involved? 
Was  it  France,  would  the  habitual  polite- 
ness of  French  waiters  and  policemen,  and 
the  chic  characteristics  of  French  women 
blind  us  to  sterner  issues?  Does  the  fact 
that  the  Turk  is  a  Mahometan  and  calls  his 
prayers  to  Allah  from  a  minaret  prevent  him 
from  having  his  national  entity  weighed  in 
the  balance  of  practical  international  poli- 
tics ?  How  much,  I  wonder,  of  geisha  girls, 
of  cherry  blossoms,  of  politeness  of  servants 
and  'ricksha  coolies  anxious  for  a  tip  or  de- 
sirous of  smoothly  covering  a  pecuniary  ex- 
action, of  lotus  blooms,  of  old  palaces  and 
temples,  of  crude  surprise  and  astonishment 
at  commonplace  facts  and  circumstances  of 
Oriental  life,  of  the  beauty  of  a  scenically 
delightful  land,  is  included  in  the  present 
Western  conceptionofjapanandher  policy  ? 
Too  much ;  entirely  too  much, I  think.  These 
facts  are  very  interesting;  as  is  the  fact  that 
Japan  is  rapidly  adopting  many  Western 
methods,  is  improving  her  educational  sys- 
tem, and  so  on.  But  what  have  these  ordi- 
nary matters  of  social  life,  common  to  nearly 
all  countries  in  some  degree,  to  do  with  great 
questions  of  international  policy,  dependent 
upon  calculated  human  volition,  and  ex- 
pressed in  broad  pohtical  action?  Very 
little;  and  in  my  correspondence,  having 
long  ago  been  emancipated  from  my  first 
impressions  of  the  Orient,  I  intend  to  cut 
them  out.  Let  us,  then,  inquire  into  these 
matters,  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  just 


as  we  would  if  the  nation  in  question  was 
England,  Germany,  Austria,  France  or — 
may  I  say  ? — Russia. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  causes 
of  this  war ;  so  much  that  there  is  now  dan- 
ger that  the  real  causes  will  be  entirely  lost 
sight  of  in  a  chaos  of  comment  and  advo- 
cacy. We  hear  much  of  the  rights  of  Japan 
or^  one  hand,  and  the  rights  of  Russia  on 
the  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  bel- 
ligerent has  any  rights  involved.  Both 
have  interests,  but  no  rights.  This  consti- 
tutes a  difference  as  w^ell  as  a  distinction. 
The  chief  bones  of  contention  are  Korea 
and  Manchuria,  and  neither  Japan  nor 
Russia  have  any  more  rights  in  these  coun- 
tries than  the  United  States,  France,  or  Ger- 
many. Manchuria  is  a  part  of  China,  and 
Korea  is,  or  was  when  the  war  began,  an 
independent  kingdom.  Any  rights  foreign 
nations  have  are  under  treaties,  which  may 
be  modified  or  rescinded  at  any  time.  This 
distinction  should  be  kept  clear,  for  it  is  vital 
to  any  intelligent  discussion  of  the  issues  of 
the  war  and  their  settlement. 

Since  it  is  only  by  comparison  with  the 
causes  of  the  war  that  the  settlement  can  be 
judged,  it  seems  necessary  here  briefly, 
even  at  the  cost  of  appearing  to  rehash  old 
matter,  to  recall  some  of  the  main  proposi- 
tions. Stripped  of  diplomatic  verbiage  and 
the  pretences  of  special  advocacy,  the  posi- 
tions of  the  opposing  powers  amounted  to 
about  this:  Russia,  desiring  to  extend  her 
influence  in  the  Orient  and  secure  an  open 
port  on  the  Pacific,  and  finding  in  her  path 
territories  belonging  to  nations  too  feeble  to 
protect  them,  under  various  pretexts  had 
seized  Manchuria  and  was  making  tenta- 
tive encroachments  upon  Korea,  in  both 
cases  in  disregard  of  the  wishes  of  the  politi- 
cal sovereigns  of  the  countries  and  the 
treaty  rights  therein  of  other  nations. 
Japan,  newly  awakened  to  a  great  ambi- 
tion to  extend  her  prestige  and  territory, 
and  seeing  in  the  success  of  Russia's  policy 
the  final  closing  of  her  only  avenue  to  ex- 
pansion, coveting  for  herself  the  disputed 
territories,  and  despairing  of  being  able  to 
check  by  diplomatic  means  the  Russian  ad- 
vance, resolved  upon  w^ar  rather  than  aban- 
don her  own  projects. 

The  fact  that  Russia  had  actually 
usurped  authority  in  Manchuria,  which  it 
was  occupying  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
China  and  a  majority  of  the  powers  who 
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had  treaty  rights  and  commercial  interests 
there,  enabled  Japan  to  assume  the  pose  of 
a  liberator  fighting  the  battle  of  China, 
Korea,  and  the  Western  nations,  and  so 
posed  she  still  stands  in  the  Hmelight  of 
propaganda.  The  forgetful  world  does 
not  remember  that  only  ten  years  ago  a 
combination  of  the  powers,  headed  by  Rus- 
sia, prevented  Japan  from  doing  exactly 
what  Russia  has,  in  a  measure,  since  done. 
Most  references  to  the  settlement  of  the 
China- Japan  war  are  based  on  indignant 
allusions  to  how  Japan  was  ''robbed  of  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  her  victory,"  purposely 
obUvious  to  the  fact  that  the  fruits  of  Ja- 
pan's military  victory  over  China  were 
almost  identical  with  the  fruits  of  Russia's 
diplomatic  victory  since,  to  which  such 
strenuous  opposition,  and  justly  I  think,  has 
arisen.  Is  there  some  moral  law  in  inter- 
national affairs  which  makes  a  thing  right 
when  gained  by  military  force  and  wrong 
when  it  is  accomplished  by  diplomacy  ? 

That  there  be  no  misunderstanding,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  here  that  I  consider 
Russia's  poHcy  in  respect  to  Manchuria 
and,  incidentally,  Korea,  to  be  in  its  main 
political  aims  entirely  wrong  and  highly  ob- 
jectionable from  the  standpoint  of  not  only 
China  and  Korea,  but  also  when  the  inter- 
ests of  other  nations  are  considered.  The 
Western  world  is  httle  concerned,  except 
academically,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  quarrel 
between  Russia  and  Japan.  The  quarrel 
occurred,  the  war  is  being  fought  and  will 
in  time  be  finished.  What,  then  ?  The  in- 
terests of  China,  of  Korea,  of  the  United 
States,  England,  Germany,  and  France  re- 
main the  same  as  before  the  war.  The 
rights  of  all,  since  no  fundamental  rights 
were  at  issue  in  the  conflict  or  could  be  deter- 
mined by  it,  also  remain  the  same.  Noth- 
ing will  have  been  changed  except  the  situa- 
tion in  the  regions  affected  by  the  war.  As 
now  seems  probable^  instead  of  Russian 
military  authority  holding  sway  in  Man- 
churia and  Korea,  there  will  be  Japanese 
military  authority.  What  will  be  the  re- 
sults upon  the  various  interests  and  rights 
involved  ?  This  depends  on  the  terms  of 
the  settlement;  and  the  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment will  depend  upon  its  issues  and  the 
forces  brought  into  play  in  shaping  them. 

The  main  things  to  be  considered,  then, 
are  the  questions  imphcated  and  the  forces 
already  being  appHed  and  applicable  to  the 


situation.  This  will  require  close  exami- 
nation of  many  matters.  It  is  now  of  httle 
importance  what  Russia's  conduct  in  the 
past  has  been,  since  it  may  be  reasonably 
assumed  that  when  hostilities  terminate 
Japan's  military  situation  in  the  locahty  af- 
fected will  be  superior.  So  for  the  time 
Russia  may  be  discarded  from  the  discus- 
sion. This  helps  much;  for  it  at  once 
emancipates  us  from  past  controversies  and 
bitternesses  and  enables  us  to  look  more 
clearly  at  the  present  and  future.  And  to 
get  a  rehable  clew  to  Japan's  ambitions 
and  intentions,  and  their  effect  upon  West- 
ern interests  in  the  Orient,  it  will  not  do  to 
depend  upon  the  pronouncements  of  her 
diplomats  or  the  representations  of  a  fa- 
vorable propaganda.  I  shall  therefore  at- 
tempt a  solution  of  Japan's  aims  and  the 
effects  of  her  policy,  if  it  succeeds,  by  ex- 
amining not  so  much  what  she  says  as  what 
she  has  done  and  is  actually  doing. 

Since  popular  opinion  in  Japan  is  one  of 
the  elements  certain  to  be  injected  into  dis- 
cussion of  the  peace  terms,  it  is  well  to  take 
a  glance  at  it  in  passing.  The  propaganda 
has  dealt  profusely  with  this  subject.  The 
West  has  been  deluged  with  accounts  of 
the  national  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the 
opening  and  progress  of  hostihties,  mani- 
fested in  innumerable  striking  ways,  such 
as  parental  and  filial  homicide  where  do- 
mestic responsibilities  hampered  responses 
to  the  call  to  arms,  popular  confidence  in 
the  government  shown  by  subscriptions  to 
the  domestic  loans  illustrated  by  pathetic 
examples  of  self-sacrifice,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  people  to  fight  to  ultimate  ex- 
haustion rather  than  recede  a  step  from 
the  position  assumed.  All  this  rests  on  a 
foundation  of  truth,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  narration  and  discussion  of 
such  incidents  in  the  press  of  the  world  has 
created,  in  the  main,  a  false  impression.  It 
is  true,  for  instance,  that  popular  enthusi- 
asm greeted  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  But 
this  by  no  means  implies  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  Japan  approved,  or  even  un- 
derstood the  reasons  and  objects  involved. 
Japan  is  at  present,  and  will  be  for  many 
years  to  come,  ruled  by  an  oligarchy,  which, 
while  animated  by  a  more  intelligent  and 
progressive  spirit  than  that  which  governs 
Russia,  differs  from  it  in  no  essential  as- 
pect. The  masses  of  the  Japanese  people 
have  no  better  knowledge  of  pubHc  and  for- 
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eign  affairs  than  do  the  masses  of  people  in 
Russia,  or  than  did  the  peasantry  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  time  when  it  spilled  its  blood 
upon  battle-fields  in  obedience  to  the  whims 
of  kings.  Under  the  ruling  oligarchy, 
which  includes  some  very  brilliant  and  a 
large  number  of  able  men,  is  a  stratum  of 
people  engaged  in  professional,  industrial, 
and  commercial  pursuits  comparing  favor- 
ably with  intelligent  middle  classes  in 
Western  countries.  These  elements  only 
have  the  capacity  for  any  real  understand- 
ing of  broader  political  questions,  and  com- 
pared with  the  whole  population  of  Japan 
their  number  is  utterly  insignificant.  If  an 
impression  to  the  contrary  has  gone  abroad, 
it  is  due  to  the  direct  and  indirect  operation 
of  the  propaganda.  Within  the  last  year  or 
two  Japan  has  been  flooded  with  promiscu- 
ous writers,  who  have,  as  a  rule,  hovered 
about  the  captial  and  treaty  ports,  where 
the  most  progressive  side  of  the  country  is 
on  exhibition.  They  have  been  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Japanese,  shown  the  best 
schools,  the  best  hospitals  and  factories,  the 
best  of  everything  ancient  and  modern  the 
country  has  to  show,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  lot  of  very  ridiculous  comment.  Set 
a  tide  hke  this  running  and  it  is  hard  to 
check,  and  it  is  not  the  less  misleading  be- 
cause it  is  founded  upon  fact. 

The  Japanese  oligarchy  rules  Japan  just 
as  the  Russian  oligarchy  rules  Russia,  by 
seeking  the  approval  of  the  people  only 
when  it  is  compelled  to,  and  no  oftener. 
The  people  have  really  almost  no  voice  in 
the  government,  and  that  there  are  fewer 
manifestations  of  popular  discontent  than 
in  Russia  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
are  more  indifferent  to  a  direct  influence  in 
public  affairs  and  that  they  are  better  gov- 
erned. But  in  a  great  war,  with  its  conse- 
quent human  and  other  sacrifices,  it  was 
prudent  to  secure  popular  approval,  which 
the  Government  set  to  work  to  gain.  One 
of  the  strongest  evidences  that  Japanese 
statesmen  have  long  been  preparing  for  this 
war  is  the  manner  by  which  pubic  opinion 
has  been  shaped  to  meet  the  emergency, 
while  Russia's  unpreparedness  and  lack  of 
political  unanimity  show  that  however  her 
Far  Eastern  policy  may  have  led  toward  it 
she  failed  to  realize  that  it  was  at  hand. 
To  say  that  she  intentionally  brought  it  on 
is  sheer  nonsense.  The  facilities  at  hand 
for  the  manufacture  of  public  opinion  were 


practically  the  same  in  both  countries,  with 
a  censored  press  as  the  convenient  and 
natural  medium.  During  the  last  few 
years  I  have  visited  this  part  of  the  world 
several  times,  and  have  kept  close  touch 
with  the  progress  of  events,  particularly 
those  bearing  upon  the  policies  of  Russia 
and  Japan.  Having  predicted  that  the 
war  was  inevita  ble  three  years  before  it  be- 
gan, and  guessed  at  the  time  when  it  would 
break  (as  events  have  shown,  I  hit  it  almost 
to  the  month),  I  watched  the  drift  of  things 
more  carefully,  even  when  not  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  than  I  should  have  otherwise 
done.  So  I  was  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
manner  by  which  the  Japanese  people  were 
primed  by  the  Government  for  the  war, 
and  also  observed  the  beginning  and  prog- 
ress of  the  pro-Japanese  propaganda  in 
the  West  which  was  designed  to  bring  to  the 
islanders  allies  and  sympathizers  where 
'  most  needed.  So,  when  the  moment  ar- 
rived and  the  war-cloud  burst  I  was  quite 
prepared  to  see  the  Japanese  people  rush  to 
arms  with  enthusiasm.  For  years  their 
minds  had  been  adroitly  played  upon,  and 
they  threw  themselves  into  the  struggle  with 
whole  hearts.  But  the  impulse  that  swayed 
them  was  sentiment,  not  opinion.  They 
had  nothing  that  can  rightly  be  called  opin- 
ion, for  opinion  implies  a  consideration  of 
both  sides  of  a  proposition,  and  they  had 
little  or  no  impartial  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
That  there  was  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  the  war  among  Japanese  states- 
men is  true,  but  the  masses  of  the  people 
knew  nothing  of  the  doings  of  the  council 
chamber,  for  they  never  read  the  foreign 
press.  Even  the  dissenters  from  the  war 
policy,  reahzing  that  the  nation  would  need 
a  unified  popular  sentiment  hostile  to  Rus- 
sia if  it  came  to  war,  did  not  think  it  wise 
to  disturb  existing  popular  impressions.  As 
to  the  Japanese  army,  it  was  all  for  war.  I 
heard  Japanese  officers  of  high  rank  speak 
of  the  war  five  years  ago  as  a  certainty  of  the 
near  future.  And  the  military  party  was 
even  then  in  control  of  the  Government. 

So  much  for  the  foundation  of  popular 
opinion  in  Japan.  And  it  is  not  a  fact  to  be 
lightly  dismissed  by  the  Western  world,  that 
here  is  a  people  formidable  in  arms  and  of 
ambitious  temperament  so  constituted  in 
their  present  political  and  social  develop- 
ment as  to  be  tools  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
clever  and  aspiring  men,  whose  use  of  the 
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force  at  their  command  may  be  limited  only 
by  pressure  from  without.  There  does 
not  to-day  lie  in  Japan,  in  international  af- 
fairs, any  appeal  to  the  good  sense  or  right 
thinking  of  the  people  at  large,  as  in  Eng- 
land, America,  or  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, from  the  designs  or  decision  of  the  rul- 
ing class;  and  in  my  opinion  persons  who 
disseminate  throughout  the  West  the  con- 
trary view,  even  indirectly,  are  either  mis- 
takenlv  ignorant  or  false  to  the  fundament- 
al  standards  of  Western  civilization.  We 
seem  in  danger  of  going  widely  astray  in 
certain  directions.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
can  see  in  the  act  of  a  father  murdering  his 
children  in  order  to  go  to  war,  or  a  mother 
entering  the  Yoshiwara  that  her  husband 
may  fight  for  his  country  except  a  some- 
what revolting  reversion  to  a  barbarism 
still  latent  in  the  race.  Acts  of  similar  self- 
sacrifice,  differently  expressed,  are  common 
to  all  nationalities  in  similar  times.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  the  time  is  still  far  off 
when  Japan  can  be  dealt  with  except  as  an 
Oriental  nation,  and  diplomatic  intercourse 
or  poHcy  that  does  not  keep  this  in  view  runs 
the  risk  of  committing  an  error  that  may  be 
very  grave  in  its  consequence. 

When  she  entered  upon  the  war  Japan 
saw  fit  to  publish  certain  utterances  declar- 
ing the  principal  purposes  which  animated 
her  in  undertaking  the  struggle,  and  defining 
with  seeming  candor  and  explicitness  her 
intentions  in  the  event  of  success.  Later  in 
my  correspondence  I  may  find  occasion  to 
fullyreviewsomeof  these  declarations,  but  at 
present  a  brief  resume  of  their  more  impor- 
tant terms  will  suffice.  They  disclaimed 
any  ambition  for  territorial  conquest,  guar- 
anteed the  independence  of  Korea,  and 
promised  the  restoration  of  Manchuria, 
should  she  succeed  in  evicting  the  Russians, 
to  China.  Nothing  could  be  fairer  or  more 
disinterested.  The  world  at  large  expressed 
its  satisfaction,  and  the  propaganda  re- 
ceived a  tremendous  impulse  in  the  West. 
More  than  a  year  has  passed.  The  most 
sanguine  anticipations  of  Japanese  success 
have  been  realized.  Victory  is  believed  to 
be  assured,  and  Japan  is  preparing  to  garner 
its  fruits.  But  as  the  discussion  of  peace 
terms  evolves  from  the  general  to  the  speci- 
fic, indications  of  a  change  of  front  may  be 
noticed,  attended  by  some  highly  interesting 
and  illuminating  manifestations. 

The  main  propositions  involved  in  the 


settlement  are,  obviously,  the  fate  of  Korea 
and  Manchuria,  with  a  general  readjust- 
ment that  will  consider  and  protect  the 
various  interests  involved,  and  give  some 
assurance  of  permanent  peace  in  the  Orient. 
As  minor,  though  not  unimportant,  proposi- 
tions may  be  mentioned  the  disposition  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok ;  of  the  island 
of  Saghalien  and  the  Usuri  and  Amur  lit- 
torals; the  eastern  termini  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway, 
and  that  part  of  it  lying  east  of  the  Manchu- 
rian-Siberian  border;  and  certain  precau- 
tions imposing  a  check  upon  future  Russian 
aggression  in  this  part  of  the  world.  As  to 
those  matters  involving  only  Japan  and 
Russia,  no  legitimate  objection  can  be 
made  to  Japan  securing  all  she  can  get. 
Anything  which  she  may  be  able  to  exact 
from  Russia  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  victory.  From  what  I 
can  learn  here,  her  demands  upon  Russia 
will  probably  embrace  something  like  the 
following : 

{a)  The  permanent  evacuation  by  Rus- 
sia of  Port  Arthur  and  all  of  Manchuria. 

{h)  The  turning  over  to  Japanese  con- 
trol, for  a  term  of  years,  of  all  the  Russian 
railway  lines  lying  east  of  the  western  bor- 
der between  Manchuria  and  Siberia. 

{c)  Cession  to  Japan  of  the  island  of 
Sagahlien  and  its  archipelago. 

{d)  The  turning  over  to  Japan  for  a  term 
of  years  of  the  port  and  littoral  of  Vladi- 
vostok, as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  and  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  not 
again  fortify  Vladivostok. 

{e)  Russia  to  agree  to  not  in  the  future 
increase  her  naval  force  in  Pacific  waters 
above  a  maximum  fixed  by  the  peace  terms, 
without  the  consent  of  Japan. 

(/)  The  Amur  River  to  be  freely  navi- 
gated by  the  craft  of  all  nations. 

ig)  Russia  to  pay  Japan  a  money  in- 
demnity. 

{h)  Russia  to  recognize  the  preponder- 
ating interests  of  Japan  in  Korea  and  Man- 
churia. 

Beyond  a  suggestion  or  two,  I  will  pass  by, 
for  the  time,  discussion  of  these  terms.  A 
majority  of  them  cannot  be  reasonably  ob- 
jected to  by  outside  powers.  One  or  two 
indirectly  affect  general  interests,  particu- 
larly those  of  China,  such  as  the  clause  con- 
cerning the  railways.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  these  demands  will  be  ad- 
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vanced  not  with  any  genuine  expectation 
of  having  them  granted,  but  in  order  to  be 
able  to  appear  to  concede  something  in 
favor  of  a  compromise.  For  instance,  I  do 
not  think  that  Japanese  statesmen  have  any 
expectation  of  being  able  to  secure  a  money 
indemnity  from  Russia.  Certainly  such  a 
demand  would  have  poor  prospect  for  suc- 
cess at  the  present  stage  of  the  war.  Should 
the  war  go  on,  and  Japan  get  possession  of 
Vladivostok-and  the  Amur  littoral,  it  might 
be  different,  for  then  she  would  have  some- 
thing to  return  for  a  money  consideration. 
The  matter  of  free  navigation  of  the  Amur 
is  clearly  a  sop  thrown  to  the  public  sen- 
timent of  the  world,  and  that  will  not  be 
insisted  upon. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  peace  between 
Japan  and  Russia  based  on  the  above  sug- 
gestions would  leave  practically  untouched 
the  really  great  matters  involved  in  the  set- 
tlement— the  fate  of  Korea  and  Manchuria, 
and  beyond  that  the  even  larger  issues  in- 
cluded in  the  Far  Eastern  question.  So  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  peace  terms  between 
Japan  and  Russia  and  the  settlement  of  the 
great  issues  of  the  war  are  not  necessarily 
the  same  thing,  although  closely  related. 
It  is  possible  that  peace  might  come  and 
these  more  important  matters  be  left  com- 
paratively unaltered.  I  venture  to  say  that 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  will  not  be  in 
any  way  settled  by  the  peace  terms  unless 
steps  are  taken  by  the  Western  powers  to  see 
that  in  respect  to  its  being  a  move  toward 
a  solution  of  this  great  problem  the  present 
slaughter  shall  not  be  in  vain.  This  dis- 
tinction should  be  kept  clear  in  the  mind 
during  the  confusing  controversies  destined 
to  rage  until  conditions  in  the  Far  East  are 
re-established  on  a  firmer  basis. 

But,  some  one  may  suggest,  assuming 
that  Japan  is  victorious,  has  she  not  already 
declared  her  intentions  in  respect  to  Korea 
and  Manchuria  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  a 
majority  of  the  powers  interested,  and  is 
this  not  an  assurance  of  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment? True;  Japan  has  declared  her  in- 
tentions. But  that  was  a  year  or  so  ago. 
Policies  are  amenable  to  the  suggestion  of 
events,  even  assuming  that  sincerity  and  not 
expediency  is  the  key-note  of  their  promul- 
gation. Since  those  utterances  were  given 
to  the  public  Japan  has  had  a  series  of  brill- 
iant military  successes.  The  propaganda 
has  informed  us,  of  course,  that  the  quali- 


ties of  her  statesmen  and  people  are  such 
that  they  will  not  be  influenced  in  their  im- 
pulses or  ambitions  by  national  glory.  How- 
ever, I  am  trying  to  forget  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  demi-gods,  and  in  order  to  keep  the 
discussion  on  a  rational  basis  will  for  the 
moment  project  it,  hypothetically,  away 
from  Japan.  Assume  a  people  long  accus- 
tomed to  regard  a  certain  part  of  the  world 
as  representing  the  highest  degree  of  poten- 
tial power  as  expressed  in  military  excel- 
lence. Let  it  be  so  well  convinced  of  this 
that  it  copies  the  military  methods  of  the 
other  civilization  and  bends  its  energies  to 
acquire  proficiency  therein.  Let  it  then 
encounter  a  power  long  assumed  by  the 
world  to  be  most  formidable  in  a  military 
way,  and  easily  defeat  it.  Such  a  people 
might  be  expected  to  feel  a  little  "cocky," 
to  entertain  a  perhaps  exaggerated  notion 
of  their  own  prowess;  and  if  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  civilized  world  united  in  indis- 
criminate praise  of  them  they  would  not  be 
human  if  their  heads  were  not  somewhat 
turned.  With  my  mind  somewhat  cleared 
by  this  digression  into  the  realm  of  rational- 
ism, I  now  see  plainly,  as  I  look  about  me  in 
Japan,  that  the  people  have  been  affected 
by  their  success  just  as  those  of  any  other 
nationahty  would  have  been.  It  is  true  that 
Oriental  suavity,  too  long  inbred  to  be  read- 
ily disturbed,  enables  the  better  classes  to 
repress,  especially  in  the  presence  of  foreign- 
ers, their  exultation.  Having  visited  Japan 
several  times  before  the  war,  I  am  able  to 
make  my  own  comparisons,  and  I  say  with- 
out hesitation,  omitting  details,  that  the 
whole  nation  is  feeling  very  "  chesty,"  to  use 
a  slangy  but  very  expressive  word  which  all 
Americans  will  understand.  This  feehng 
has  not,  so  far,  manifested  itself  in  any  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  better  classes  to 
be  offensive  to  foreigners,  particularly  Amer- 
icans and  English,  but  I  can  observe  a  sub- 
dued insolence  in  waiters,  'ricksha  coolies, 
et  cetera,  that  was  not  formerly  noticeable. 
The  propaganda  has  conveyed  the  impres- 
sion that  Japan  realizes  that  the  eyes  of  the 
Western  world  are  on  her,  impelling  her  to 
be  on  her  best  behavior.  But  does  not  even 
this  favorable  representation  of  the  national 
conduct  in  the  crisis  seem  to  imply  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  contrary  action  underlying 
it;  that  there  is  something  unreal,  not  genu- 
ine, perhaps  hypocritical,  in  it  alP 

It  is  interesting,  then,  to  note  and  scruti- 
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nize  the  drift  of  popular  sentiment  in  Japan, 
cleverly  directed  and  held  in  check  by  the 
ruling  oligarchy,  toward  certain  conclusions 
involved  in  the  settlement,  and  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  external  propaganda  in  con- 
junction with  it.  Japan  has  assured  the 
world,  in  general  terms,  of  her  intention  to 
respect  the  integrity  of  China.  Port  Arthur 
is  a  part  of  China ;  yet  gradually  there  has 
been  disseminated  throughout  the  world  an 
impression  that  Port  Arthur  will  come  to 
Japan  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  one  of  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  victory.  References  are 
made  to  how  Japan  was  "robbed"  of  Port 
Arthur  in  1895  by  the  interference  of  Rus- 
sia. If  it  is  suggested  that  Japan  positively 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  acquiring  terri- 
tory at  the  expense  of  Korea  or  China,  it  is 
explained  that  leased  territory  was  not  mea  nt 
to  be  included.  Russia,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  occupying  the  lower  end  of  the 
Liao-tung  peninsula  under  the  terms  of  a 
limited  lease  wrested  from  unwiUing  China 
at  a  moment  when  she  was  alike  friendless 
and  helpless;  a  transaction  to  which  Japan 
objected  at  the  time.  By  a  juggling  of 
phrases,  Japan  makes  it  now  appear  that  she 
always  wished  it  understood  that  she  in- 
tended to  keep  Port  Arthur  if  she  ousted 
the  Russians.  She  is  proceeding  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  fix  herself  in  permanent  pos- 
session, having  already  changed  the  name 
of  the  port  of  Dalny  into  Japanese,  and  is 
hurrying  the  refortification  of  Port  Arthur 
with  all  speed,  although  it  is  not  threatened 
with  attack.  I  will  not  pause  here  to  eluci- 
date what  the  seizure  of  Port  Arthur  by 
Japan,  or  any  great  military  power,  means 
to  the  future  of  the  Orient,  but  will  reserve 
it  for  discussion  later.  That  she  intends  to 
hold  it  is  now  openly  admitted,  and  so  clev- 
erly has  the  propaganda  managed  the  grad- 
ual disclosure  of  her  purpose  that  it  has  oc- 
casioned scarcely  any  comment  in  the  West- 
ern press.  As  for  the  Japa  nese  people,  they 
regard  the  permanent  acquisition  as  already 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  any  suggestion 
by  the  powers  that  Japan  disgorge  would 
undoubtedly  cause  great  popular  indigna- 
tion and  revive  the  old  cry  of  "robbery." 

But  it  is  not  in  regard  to  Port  Arthur  and 
the  Russian  leasehold  alone  that  the  insidi- 
ous work  of  the  propaganda  is  felt;  in  fact, 
its  more  delicate  subtleties  are  reserved  for 
treatment  of  more  important  matters.  In 
the  phraseology  of  many  press  dispatches 


sent  out  from  this  part  of  the  world  referring 
to  the  possible  terms  of  the  settlement  there 
is  conveyed  a  carefully  veiled  impression  of 
great  importance  to  Japan's  ambitions  and 
purposes.  This  is  the  repeated  reference 
in  various  connections  to  the  Liao-tung. 
In  the  early  stage  of  the  war  the  usual 
phrasing  was  "Liao-tung  peninsula";  but 
gradually  the  word  peninsula  has  been 
dropped.  As  a  result,  in  the  Western  press 
the  two  terms  have  become  synonymous, 
and  if,  in  some  editorial  sanctums  the  dis- 
tinction is  still  clear,  it  has  entirely  vanished, 
if  it  ever  existed,  from  the  popular  mind. 
And  even  with  the  word  peninsula  appended 
the  phrase  has  been  so  manipulated  by  the 
propaganda  as  to  be  popularly  considered 
to  mean  something  it  does  not.  When  the 
average  Englishman  or  American  reads  in 
his  morning  newspaper  that  Japan  will 
probably  insist  upon  indefinite  or  perma- 
nent occupation  and  administration  of  the 
Liao-tung  peninsula,  he  gets  the  impression 
that  what  is  meant  is  the  small  peninsula 
included  in  the  Russian  leasehold  and  on 
which  are  situated  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur. 
But  here  he  is  wrong.  The  peninsula  in- 
cluded in  the  Russian  leasehold  is  the 
"  Kw^ang-tung "  not  the  Liao-tung.  The 
Liao-tung  peninsula  is  that  part  of  Man- 
churia south  of  a  line  drawn  east  to  west 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  to  the  port  of 
Newchwang,and  embraces  a  large  territory, 
including  the  Kwang-tung  peninsula.  The 
' '  Liao-tung ' '  includes  still  more.  ' '  Tung" 
is  the  Chinese  word  for  East,  and  "Liao- 
tung"  means  east  of  the  Liao  River,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  north  central  Man- 
churia and  flows  by  a  southerly  course  into 
the  gulf  of  Liao-tung,  entering  the  gulf  at 
the  port  of  Newchwang.  Thus  "Liao- 
yang"  means  a  departmental  city  east  of 
the  Liao,  and  so  the  significance  of  the  terms 
run  through  the  nomenclature  of  the  whole 
country.  The  "Liao-tung"  proper,  there- 
fore, refers  to  all  that  part  of  Manchuria 
lying  east  of  the  Liao  River,  and  embraces 
fully  one-third  of  its  total  area,  including 
Mukden  and  Kirin,  the  two  most  impor- 
tant cities  of  the  old  kingdom.  To  what  ex- 
tent Western  diplomacy  is  misled  by  this 
clever  substitution  of  terms  in  public  dis- 
cussion of  events  in  the  locality  of  the  war  I 
do  not  know,  but  instances  in  international 
affairs  where  such  subversions  have  been 
successfully  instituted  into  treaties  are  not 
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unknown.  However  that  may  be,  I  con- 
sider it  advisable  to  present  the  facts.  Some 
day  in  the  near  future  the  EngHsh  and 
American  press  may  awake  to  the  discovery 
that  it  has  been  acquiescing  in,  if  not  actu- 
ally advocating  a  turning  over  of  Manchuria 
to  Japan.  And  even  if  the  press  should, 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  distinction,  advo- 
cate such  a  condition,  it  will  be  well  for  the 
pubhc  to  bear  it  in  mind  in  following  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  settlement.  The  correct  mean- 
ing of  the  term  is  well  understood  in  the  East, 
and  that  part  of  the  Chinese  native  and  for- 
eign press  subsidized  by  Japan  is  being  util- 
ized to  prepare  the  Chinese  Government  and 
people  to  be  resigned  to  the  sacrifice. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  popular  senti- 
ment in  Japan  concerning  the  settlement, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple not  only  fully  expect  to  retain  Korea  and 
a  considerable  part  of  Manchuria,  but  their 
ambition  and  expectation  leaps  much  far- 
ther. I  have  noticed  colored  cartoons  in 
the  shops,  couched  in  the  same  spirit  of  vain- 
glorious pride  that  characterizes  the  war 
prints  outhning  the  newer  Japan  which  will 
be  the  result  of  the  war.  Delineated  in  map 
form  these  cartoons  make  a  very  pretty  geo- 
graphical composition,  calculated  to  stimu- 
late to  the  utmost  the  rising  tide  of  Japanese 
imperialism.  They  embrace  that  part  of 
Siberia  east  of  the  Amur,  including  the  isl- 
and of  Saghalien ;  the  eastern  half  of  Man- 
churia, or  the  Liao-tung  proper  somewhat 
extended;  and  the  whole  of  Korea.  This  con- 
verts, as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show,  the 
Sea  of  Japan  into  another  inland  sea,  politi- 
cally speaking.  It  is  truly  a  very  pretty  am- 
bition that  is  thus  sinking  into  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  average  Japanese.  There  is  not 
the  sHghtest  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  being 
quietly  stimulated  by  the  ruHng  oligarchy, 
which  is  at  present  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  military  party,  and  if  occasion 
arises  it  may  be  pointed  to  as  a  reason  why 
the  Government  cannot  comply  with  its  first 
announced  intentions.  The  war  party  is 
so  completely  in  the  saddle  that  it  scarcely 
deigns  to  Hsten  to  the  suggestions, much  less 
be  influenced  by  the  civil  branches  of  the 
administration.  Conservatism  is  beingrap- 
idly  pushed  into  the  background.  The  War 
Department  rules  the  country,  and  for  the 
moment  sways  the  destiny  and  impulses  of 
the  nation.     Soon  after  the  battle  of  Mouk- 


den,  Baron  Kodama,  chief  of  the  general 
staff  and  the  real  brains  of  the  army,  re- 
turned to  Tokyo  to  consult  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  continuation  of  the  war. 
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The  broken  line  shows  the  boundaries  of  the 
hypothetical  "Newer  Japan." 


All  military  plans  stopped  when  Moukden 
was  taken.  Beyond  there  begins  a  new 
policy,  born  of  the  confidence  of  success. 

There  are,  however,  certain  possible 
checks  upon  the  growing  spirit  of  jingoism; 
but  aconsiderationof  these  must  be  deferred 
to  another  article.  Chief  among  them  is, 
naturally,  the  British  alliance,  which,  with 
other  possible  external  forces,  should  be 
closely  surveyed.  One  hopes  that  the  seem- 
ing enthusiasm  evinced  by  the  British  press 
for  an  extension  and  amplification  of  the 
alliance  with  Japan,  with  its  accompanying 
evidence  of  an  inclination  to  support  her 
ally  in  her  wildest  pretensions,  may  be  set 
down  to  mere  outcroppings  of  her  accus- 
tomed Russophobia.  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  Japanese  statesmen  do  not  look 
to  the  British  alliance  for  support  beyond  a 
certain  point,  hence  the  increasing  energy 
of  the  propaganda  in  England.  As  to  the 
intentions  of  Japan  in  China  and  Korea, 
adhering  to  the  policy  of  basing  this  corre- 
spondenceasfaraspossible  on  what  is  being 
done,  rather  than  what  is  being  said,  further 
comment  must  await  a  study  of  conditions 
on  the  spot. 

Tokyo,  Japan. 


IT  is  not  until  we  read  a  biography  like 
that  of  Edward  Burne-Jones,  written  by 
his  wife,  that  we  realize  how  almost  essen- 
tial to  a  critic  is  thorough  biographical  knowl- 
edge of  the  man  whose  work  he  is  reviewing. 
The  perfectly  equipped  critic,  I  humbly  sub- 
mit, must  first  have  been,  in  fact,  a 

Criticism  and     bioo;rapher.      In  no  other  way  can 
Biography  &     r-  .     ,        , 

he  possibly  get  at  the  mmd  and  tem- 
perament expressed  by  the  work  lying  so  in- 
nocently open  to  his  gaze.  His  temptation 
naturally  is  to  look  at  the  mass  of  achieve- 
ment as  an  integral  whole  and  the  work  of  one 
mind  in  its  perpetually  creative  mood.  He 
thinks  of  ''The  Amazing  Marriage"  as  by  the 
same  hand  that  wrote  "Beauchamp's  Career," 
and  of  "The  Golden  Bowl"  as  drawing  from 
one  source  with  "Watch  and  Ward."  Even 
at  inspired  moments  when,  realizing  how  dif- 
ferent a  thing  is  youth  from  maturity  and  ma- 
turity from  declining  years,  he  manages  to 
trace  logically  the  development  of  a  style  or  an 
attitude  of  mind,  he  is  still  under  the  thrall  of  a 
single  impression,  and  almost  invariably  writes 
with  an  eye  upon  consistency  and  continuity. 
When,  however,  he  turns  biographer  he  be- 
comes increasingly  conscious  of  the  moments 
at  which  man  puts  off  the  old  and  puts  on  the 
new.  He  becomes  aware  that  the  action  of 
environment,  of  experience,  of  life,  in  short, 
upon  an  unformed  nature  produces  in  time  a 
wholly  different  combination  of  elements  and 
practically  a  new  organism.  For  such  a  critic 
to  speak,  for  example,  of  a  "true  Browning 
poem  "  would  be  an  impossibility.  To  another 
making  such  an  allusion  he  would  be  apt  to 
respond,  "Which  Browning?"  We  all  of  us 
have  the  feeling  clearly  enough  with  reference 
to  ourselves  that  in  looking  back  to  an  earlier 
time  we  see  in  it  a  person  not  ourselves  yet 
leading  our  life  and  strangely  acting  in  our 
name.  Lady  Burne-Jones  quotes  withherex- 
quisite  simplicity  from  one  of  her  own  letters: 
"  I  don't  quite  know  what  is  coming  to  us,  we 
go  out  so  much  more  than  we  have  ever  done 
before,  and  Edward  seems  to  like  it  instead 
of  not  liking  it  as  he  used  to  do.  It  is  very 
queer  to  watch  how  one  changes  insensibly  as 
time  goes  on — sometimes  I  think  I  feel  a  kind 
of  power  at  work  changing  me,  but  can't  lay 
my  hand  on  it  or  name  it. "  It  is  indeed  "very 
queer,"  and  very  instructing,  especially  to  the 
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critic  with  his  duty  of  making  out  relation- 
ships between  early  and  late  conditions  of 
mind,  or  guileless  and  initiated  points  of  view. 
The  critic  endowed  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility in  his  calling — it  may  be  that 
there  are  no  others! — is  under  no  conditions 
satisfied  to  feel  that  he  has  mutilated  the 
image  of  a  creative  mind  for  his  readers.  He 
is  not  satisfied  until  he  has  put  together  with 
more  or  less  art  the  features  of  that  mind  to 
make  a  credible  likeness;  but  unless  he  has 
made  himself,  for  his  own  needs  if  not  pub- 
licly and  professionally,  a  biographer,  he  does 
not  realize  the  danger  of  making  that  like- 
ness an  absurd  composite  of  youth  and  age. 
In  surveying  the  work  of  almost  any  mature 
writer  worthy  of  the  consideration,  he  will 
almost  inevitably  at  one  time  or  another  be 
found  speaking  of  a  mental  trick  of  expression 
as  belonging  to  his  ripe  period  which  can  be 
discerned  only  in  the  dim  product  of  his  youth. 
It  cannot  be  urged  that  biographical  training 
invariably  prevents  this  particular  kind  of 
blunder  and  others  akin  to  it.  Carlyle,  for 
example,  the  most  passionately  enlisted  of  bi- 
ographers, was  comparatively  indifferent  to 
the  sequence  of  qualities  and  moods  in  his  sub- 
jects. His  habit  was  to  hang  a  picture  of  the 
hero  upon  whom  he  was  at  work  close  by  him, 
where  he  could  constantly  refer  his  impression 
of  characteristics  to  their  visible  record  in  fa- 
cial lines.  It  was  this  habit  perhaps,  or  rather 
the  mental  proclivity  from  which  it  sprang, 
that  enabled  him  to  make  his  reproduction 
and  interpretation  so  vital  and  expressive; 
but  how  clearly  evident  is  also  the  limitation 
to  one  period  of  a  complicated  development ! 
And  Carlyle  is  the  master  example  of  a  some- 
what widely  extended  type  of  biographer.  It 
is  conceivable  that  the  critic  anxious  to  spring 
spontaneously  into  the  exercise  of  his  profes- 
sion may  object  to  such  a  lengthening  of  his 
student  period  as  would  be  made  by  serious 
training  in  biography  of  the  accurate,  careful 
sort;  but  the  annals  of  biographers  are  far  from 
gloomy.  Carlyle  and  Sainte-Beuve  wrote  with 
equal  ecstasy  of  the  charm  of  the  pursuit,  and 
even  the  meticulous  Boswell  found  his  task 
poignantly  inspiring.  The  whole  matter  is 
merely  a  special  application  of  the  old  truth 
that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  not  the 
dissociated  works  of  man,  but  man  himself. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 
SECOND  PAPER 

THE  Field  of  Art  for  September,  1903, 
was  devoted  to  the  question  of  "A 
Possible  Art  Library,"  and  the  point 
under  consideration  was  the  desirability  of 
having  a  library  somewhere  of  illustrated 
books  and  one  which  should  be  based  upon 
the  pictures — not  upon  the  text.  The  title 
might  have  been  made  more  limited,  more  ex- 
act ;  and  have  been  named  rather,  a  Library 
of  Book  Illustration.  It  was  imagined  that  the 
catalogue  might  be  alphabetized  under  the 
names  of  the  illustrators — Oliver  Twist  under 
Cruikshank,  Henry  Esmond  under  Du  Man- 
ner, the  French  Revolution  under  Vierge  in- 
stead of  Michelet,  '*  Les  Contes  Drolatiques  " 
under  Dore  and  ''Les  Contes  Remois"  un- 
der Meissonier.  Other  considerations  go  with 
that  of  the  catalogue;  thus  the  illustrations 
and  not  the  text  should  be  considered  in  the 
placing  of  the  books  in  their  cases.  The  de- 
sideratum was  stated  to  be  the  ignoring  of  the 
text  except  as  it  explains,  sets  off,  provides, 
a  background  for  the  pictures. 

When  we  regard  illustrated  books  in  this 
way,  the  books  of  the  succeeding  epochs  are 
found  to  be  exceedingly  different,  each  chron- 
ological group  from  all  others;  and  it  is  cu- 
rious to  see,  as  the  seventeenth  century  comes 
in,  burin  engraving  on  metal  plates  tending 
to  replace  wood  engraving  as  the  means  of 
illustration.  This  we  see  naturally  in  the 
Italian  and  German  books;  that  is,  in  those 
of  the  countries  where  metal  engraving  had 
taken  a  decided  hold  on  even  popular  taste, 
long  before  the  year  1600. 

In  1586  there  had  been  issued  a  curious 
book  on  the  physiognomy  of  man  with  a 
woodcut  portrait  on  the  title-page  represent- 
ing the  author,  Giovanni  Battistadella Porta; 
and  a  popular  edition,  translated  from  the 
Latin  into  the  Italian,  is  dated  1598.  An  in- 
definitely great  number  of  prints  from  copper- 
plates are  given  in  this  book,  sometimes  two 
separate  prints,  with  two  or  three  subjects 


each,  taken  on  the  same  page  where  are  twen- 
ty lines  of  typography.  Human  heads  are 
set  side  by  side  with  the  heads  of  various 
beasts  and  birds,  and  the  assumed  resem- 
blance in  essentials  between  the  two  is  strongly 
insisted  on  in  the  accompanying  text.  "As- 
sumed resemblance" — but  in  reality  the  re- 
semblance is  forced,  and  nothingmore  marked 
in  the  way  of  caricature  is  conceivable  than 
the  human  heads  which  are  made  to  resem- 
ble that  of  a  sheep  by  the  insisting  on  large 
ears,  much  curved  bridge  of  nose  and  large 
mouth  with  full  hanging  lips;  or  swinish  by 
an  exaggerated  droop  of  the  inner  corner  of 
each  eye  and  the  placing  of  the  lips  and  nos- 
trils very  low  in  the  face,  far  down  toward 
the  pointed  chin;  or  asinine  by  still  larger 
and  upward  pointing  ears  made  to  accompany 
a  prognathous  cast  of  countenance  and  large, 
wide-open  eyes.  These  are  not  very  pretty 
pictures ;  but  they  mark  in  an  interesting  way 
the  strong  tendency  of  the  time  toward  an 
encyclopaedic  sort  of  study;  toward  a  popu- 
larizing of  knowledge  by  means  of  text  and 
picture.  The  book  undertakes  also  to  give 
typical  faces:  Cruelty,  and  again  Shrewd- 
ness or  Cunning;  and  in  connection  with 
these  there  are  certain  imaginary  portraits 
given,  some  of  which  may  be  not  wholly  im- 
aginary. The  portrait  of  ''Carlo  re  di  Fran- 
cia,"  that  is  to  say,  of  Charlemag.ie,  with 
flowing  beard  and  curls  lying  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, may  indeed  be  entirely  fantastic,  but  the 
portrait  of  Cesare  Borgia,  who  is  announced 
here  as  Duca  Valentino,  may  be  thought  to 
have  some  foundation  in  fact.  There  is  a 
rather  good  engraving  of  the  Hercules  Far- 
nese,  one  in  which  its  abominable  exagger- 
ation is  exaggerated  again  in  a  way  which 
will  be  enjoyed  by  persons  who  hate  that 
statue ;  and  the  last  picture  in  the  book  shows 
how  the  face  of  man  and  the  face  of  woman 
look  when  combined,  the  right-hand  half  of 
the  one  with  the  left-hand  half  of  the  other. 
In  1610  was  printed  an  edition  of  the  works 
of  that  Pirckheimer  who  was  so  great  a  friend 
of  Albert  Diirer,  and  to  this  there  are  added 
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some  admirable  prints  from  copperplates.  A 
deceptive  copy  of  Diirer's  engraved  portrait 
of  the  author,  dated  1524,  is  given  as  a  fron- 
tispiece, printed  flat  on  the  pleasantly  rough 
and  soft  paper  which  makes  up  the  whole  vol- 
ume; it  is  the  well-known  engraving,  Heller 
104(3);  Bartsch  106,  A.  Facing  the  dedi- 
cation is  a  design  of  allegorical  significance 
which  is  worthy  of  a  word  of  description. 
Invidia  (Envy  or  Jealousy)  as  a  rather 
handsome  woman  holds  a  human  heart  with 
a  tremendous  pair  of  blacksmith's  tongs  "of 
the  period"  over  a  flame  on  an  altar,  and 
Tribulatio  is  hammering  the  heart  with  a 
tool  which  I  will  not  try  to  describe — it  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed  in.  Tolerantia  re- 
clines with  her  head  on  her  hand  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  picture,  and  the  altar  seems  to  rest 
upon  her,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
effect  is  intentional.  Can  anyone  explain 
the  significance  of  that  feature,  if  it  is  delib- 
erately introduced?  Spes  (Hope)  with  finger 
raised  to  heaven  seems  to  have  brought  down 
by  her  invocations,  from  a  cooling  cloud,  a 
shower  of  drops  which  fall  upon  the  tortured 
heart.  This  picture  is  enclosed  in  a  circular 
medallion  which  again  is  planted  upon  a  very 
elaborate  and  prettily  designed  frame  the  cor- 
ners of  which  carry  the  names  of  the  four 
personifications,  and  the  frame  is  hung  to  the 
capital  of  a  column  which  carries  a  great  bas- 
ket of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  has  cupids  with 
trumpets  and  other  accessories  leaning  upon 
its  base.  The  whole  picture  is  extremely 
effective  in  design,  filling  the  page  beautifully 
and  giving  an  admirable  scrap  of  intellectual 
puzzle  to  the  reader — a  puzzle  of  the  kind 
which  the  seventeenth  century  dearly  loved. 
The  plate  has  been  engraved  in  an  interest- 
ing way,  the  better  workmanship  given  to  the 
more  important  parts;  but  never  have  I  met 
an  attribution  of  it  which  was  other  than  a 
guess. 

Another  plate  in  this  volume  is  the  rather 
celebrated  triumphal  procession  of  Maximil- 
ian, the  Emperor,  his  car  drawn  by  six  pair 
of  horses  which  are  led  by  twelve  Virtues — 
Experience,  Magnanimity,  Daring,  Alacrity, 
Moderation,  and  so  on — the  Virtues  arranged 
in  apparently  contradictory  couples.  Other 
personified  virtues  run  beside  the  chariot,  the 
wheels  of  which  are  lettered  as  Magnificence, 
Dignity,  Glory,  and  Honor,  and  again  a  host 
of  noble  qualities  in  the  form  of  fair  women 
surround  the  Emperor  as  he  sits  in  triumph 
and  wave  wreaths  of  laurel  above  his  head, 


while  the  sun  above  forms  a  crest  to  the  whole 
composition  with  the  motto,  What  the  Sun 
is  in  heaven,  that  on  earth  is  Caesar.  Now, 
this  is  a  rather  close  study,  in  line  engraving, 
of  Diirer's  great  woodcut.  Heller  140,  Bartsch 
139.  It  has  been  very  carefully  printed  from 
three  separate  plates  upon  a  huge  folding 
sheet.  Heller  thinks  that  it  may  be  the  work 
of  Heinrich  Ulrich;  but  his  reasons  seem  in- 
adequate. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  this  is  not  an 
illustrated  book  in  the  noble  and  simple  six- 
teenth-century sense,  but  the  book  should 
none  the  less  be  entered  under  the  names  of 
those  designers  who  have  made  it  so  attrac- 
tive. We  are  not  likely  to-day  to  read  the 
letters  of  Pirckheimer,  nor  yet  those  of  his 
mother,  the  reverend  abbess  of  the  order  of 
St.  Clair.  Moreover,  the  historical  essay  at 
page  52  will  not  be  studied  by  those  who 
rather  enjoy  the  picture  opposite  it,  of  the 
famous  Igel  monument.  That  is  the  pre- 
cious Roman  memorial  which  is  near  the  rail- 
road between  Treves  and  Cologne,  and  which, 
when  my  photograph  of  it  was  made  stood  in  a 
farmyard  grown  up  with  brambles  and  pro- 
tected by  them  alone.  Naturally  it  is  more 
ruinous  now  than  it  was  about  1605;  the 
sculptures  of  the  basement  story  and  the  in- 
scription on  large  slabs  above  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  principal  sculptures  are  almost 
wholly  unintelligible  now,  and  one  would  like 
to  feel  certain  that  the  old  print  may  be 
trusted.  The  old  rule  was,  of  course,  to  dis- 
regard facts  almost  wholly  in  representing 
the  monuments  of  antiquity — to  draw  them 
as  the  designer  thought  they  ought  to  be 
drawn,  with  his  own  notions  of  classical  dig- 
nity replacing  their  actual  character;  but 
there  is  one  thing  which  makes  one  believe 
that  pains  were  taken  in  this  case,  and  that 
is  the  giving  of  the  inscription  on  a  larger 
scale  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate.  It  is  very 
prettily  engraved  in  Roman  capitals  and  looks 
as  if  somebody  had  copied  off  the  original, 
letter  by  letter,  and  with  conscientious  regard 
for  its  significance. 

There  might  have  been  mention,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  sixteenth  century,  of  those  re- 
markable books  of  fence,  which  were  then 
so  common.  They  were  even  more  numer- 
ous after  1600;  and  it  is  very  curious  to  follow 
in  them  the  changes  in  the  practice  of  sword- 
play.  P.  J.  Girard  announces  his  book,  pub- 
lished in  1736,  as  teaching  ''la  maniere  de 
combattre,  de  Tepee  de  pointe  seule";   but 
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indeed  La  Tousche  had  preached  the  same 
doctrine  half  a  century  earlier,  and  there  were 
continual  discussion  and  controversy  between 
those  who  still  cared  for  the  dagger  or  the 
buckler  or  the  cloak  as  the  means  of  parrying 
thrusts  and  the  reformers — the  men  of  one 
weapon.  There  had  been  many  changes  of 
practice  between  the  early  and  active  days 
and  those  of  the  small  sword  under  Louis  XV, 
and  oddly  enough  they  were  English  and 
Scotch  writers  who  were  very  much  in  favor 
in  those  later  days. 

One  hesitates  to  say  that  topography  was 
in  the  air  in  the  seventeenth  century,  or 
whether  to  think  rather  that  Matthew  Me- 
rian,  he  individually,  was  the  man  who  stud- 
ied and  taught  it  to  the  world  of  Europe. 
The  title-page  to  Sansovino's  History  of  Ven- 
ice— ^'Venetia,  Citta  Nobilissima  at  Singo- 
lare" — does  indeed  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
Venice  which  one  may  study  with  advantage. 
It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  complete 
picture,  but  the  feeling  for  the  water-ways 
leading  from  the  open  lagoon  on  the  south  to 
that  on  the  north  of  the  built-up  town,  includ- 
ing the  S-curved  Canalazzo  and  the  straight- 
away Canareggio,  the  square  towers  rising 
above  the  domes  of  the  churches,  the  Giudecca 
with  its  gardens  indicated  by  tree-tops  and  its 
six  sharp-pointed  campanili,  the  neighboring 
and  smaller  islands — a  row  of  them,  beginning 
with  S.  Giorgio — all  this  is  attractive  and  im- 
pressive, and  one  forgives  the  slight  and  hasty 
examination  which  the  engraver  had  given  to 
the  minor  facts  of  the  case.  That  book  is 
dated  1663.  Matthew  Merian  was  a  publisher 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  he  brought 
out  a  number  of  books  devoted  to  the  differ- 
ent German  lands,  and  especially  their  inter- 
esting old  towns.  There  is  one  devoted  to 
Alsace,  dated  1663,  shortly  after  the  cession 
of  the  country  by  the  Austrian  monarchy  to 
France.  Not  Obern  und  Untern  Elsass  only 
are  treated  in  this  book,  but  Breisgau  also, 
and  Sundgau  and  other  countries  therea- 
bout. And  so  it  happens  that  we  have  such 
interesting  places  as  Weissenburg  with  its  no- 
ble great  church  and  accompanying  smaller 
ones,  its  ancient  walls  and  moats,  its  forti- 
fied gateways,  its  covered  bridges,  its  water- 
mills  on  the  little  Lauter  and  the  wooded  hills 
about  it,  and  castled  Berbelstein  towering 
above  them  all.  Equally  attractive  is  the  view 
of  Colmar,  though  this  town  is  shown  as  for- 
tified in  the  modern  way  as  if  by  Vauban  him- 
self, with  bastions  and  demilunes  and  the 


complete  star  system  carried  out  to  the  full. 
This  view  is  a  bird's-eye  view,  indeed,  show- 
ing the  country  for  ten  miles  away  in  at  least 
three  directions,  and  neighboring  villages  by 
the  score,  with  such  solitary  castles  as  Sulz- 
berg  and  Hohenhatstatt  strongly  emphasized. 
Freiburg  in  Breisgau  is  given  in  a  large  plate, 
with  the  famous  traceried  spire  of  its  min- 
ster, the  spire  which  led  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury restorers  of  Cologne  Cathedral  in  the 
right  way.  But  naturally  Strasburg  is  the  most 
interesting  place  of  all,  and  of  that  famous 
town  there  are  two  views,  one  a  bird's-eye  view 
taken  from  a  point  so  very  high  above  the 
city  that  it  constitutes  a  map  at  least  of  the 
fortifications  and  the  principal  monuments, 
for  the  streets  and  dwellings  are  ignored. 
Here  sweeps  down  the  111,  meeting  the 
Breusch,  the  two  dividing  into  a  dozen  narrow 
channels  serving  as  moats  to  the  fortifications, 
and  serving  also,  as  they  run  through  the 
town,  for  a  limited  kind  of  local  intercourse 
by  boats;  here  is  the  cathedral  even  as  we 
know  it  now,  with  its  prodigious  western  fron- 
tispiece dwarfing  the  relatively  small  nave 
and  choir.  But  the  view,  the  "prospect"  it- 
self is  a  really  noble  landscape  of  the  exact  or 
realistic  school.  This  is  really  Strasburg  as 
I  knew  it  in  1 860,  when  I  crossed  on  foot  from 
Kehl  over  the  Rhine  bridge. 

Another  splendid  book,  one  of  the  rather 
numerousvolumes  published  by  Merian,  is  de- 
voted to  the  Duchies  of  Brunswick  and  Liine- 
berg,  the  native  country  of  the  Hanoverian 
kings  of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland.  There 
is  no  town  within  that  dominion  as  attractive 
as  Strasburg,  perhaps  none  as  interesting  as 
Weissenburg,  and  yet  the  view  of  Brunswick 
taken  as  from  a  near  point  of  view,  as  if  from 
a  tower  half  a  mile  from  the  walls,  is  a  most 
precious  landscape — really  a  model  of  how 
facts  of  external  nature  may  be  combined  with 
artistic  effects  to  produce  a  noble  result.  To 
those  who  go  to  Hanover  to  live  that  their 
children  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  best 
German  that  there  is  to  be  had  (though  in- 
deed the  Hanoverians  tell  you  that  you  must 
go  to  Celle  for  that),  such  enthusiasts  will  be 
a  good  deal  surprised  if  they  look  at  this  pict- 
ure of  the  little  fortified  town  with  its  Roman- 
esque steeples,  its  long  stretch  of  Electoral 
Palace  in  a  quarter  of  the  city  where  at  pres- 
ent few  travelers  wander,  and  absolutely  no 
signs  of  that  great  north  suburb  or  new  city 
— that  city  of  tall  apartment  houses  which 
has  grown upsincetheseparation  of  thecrowns 
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of  England  and  Hanover.  That  separation 
came  when  Victoria  ascended  the  English 
throne,  she  being  debarred  by  her  sex  from 
succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Hanover,  and  so 
we  have  learned  to  date  the  new  city  from 
just  that  year  1837;  but  the  illustration,  on 
a  great  folding  sheet,  is  none  the  less  a  most 
attractive  landscape.  One  regrets  only  that 
Herrenhausen,  with  its  palace  and  fountains, 
the  real  home  of  the  Hanoverian  monarchs, 
should  not  have  been  allowed  even  a  corner  of 
this  large  picture — in  default  of  a  plate  of  its 
own;  though,  indeed,  the  gardens  were  not  in 
1654  what  they  came  to  be  a  century  later. 
And  one  cannot  leave  the  volume  without 
mentioning  the  view  of  Hamelen,  as  the  en- 
graver hasspelledit,  or  Hameln,  as  the  printer 
has  set  it  up,  the  latter  being  also  the  modern 
form  of  the  name.  This  is  the  town  where 
the  famous  Rat  Catcher  appeared  and  carried 
oflf  the  children,  as  we  learn  from  various  au- 
thorities, and  especially  from  Robert  Brown- 
ing, who  spelled  the  name  Hamelin  for  the 
sake  of  his  metre. 

There  are  wood-cuts,  too,  in  the  seven- 
teenth-century books,  but  the  years  before 
1580  make  up  the  really  prolific  and  favor- 
able time  for  wood-cuts,  and  it  is  better  for 
us  now  to  stick  to  the  books  illustrated  with 
coppers.  For  instance,  there  is  a  little  quarto 
dated  1668  and  published  at  Amsterdam  by 
Jacques  Benjamin,  though  in  French;  the 
title  of  which  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  it  deals 
with  the  wars  in  Europe  between  1664  and 
1667.  The  title-page  has  a  print  from  a  line 
engravingshowing  an  unnamed  sea-fightwith 
high-pooped  ships  of  war  cannonading  and 
rolled  in  smoke,  while  two  at  least  of  the 
vessels  are  burning  furiously.  This  is  a 
mere  decoration;  it  might  stand  for  any  sea- 
fight;  but  the  expedition  of  the  Dutch  to  the 
Thames  on  June  20th  and  22nd,  1667,  when 
the  fleet  of  the  United  Provinces  sailed  up  the 
Medway  to  Rochester  and  burned  the  ships 
lying  at  Chatham,  is  illustrated  by  the  pict- 
ure of  afort,  probably  that  of  Sheerness,  called 
Chernesse  by  our  author.  In  the  middle  of 
the  fort  is  a  high-roofed  building  over  which 
floats  the  Dutch  flag.  Some  of  the  buildings 
are  shown  burning,  while  on  the  shore  are 
drawn  up  the  boats  of  the  landing  party.  A 
little  village  with  a  pointed,  high  church- 
tower  is  seen  beyond:  perhaps  Wallend  in 
the  Isle  of  Grain.  That  was  the  last  time 
that  hostile  cannon  were  heard  in  the  streets 
of  London.     The  same  subject  is  continued 


by  a  print  on  page  226,  showing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ships  of  the  English  fleet.  But 
the  culminating  shock  of  horror  and  excite- 
ment is  given  by  the  plate  on  page  169,  where 
the  great  fire  of  London  is  represented  in  a 
most  impressive  way,  the  hard  black  lines 
made  by  the  burin  rendering  the  effect  of 
smoke  and  flame  with  singular  skill,  and  all 
because  of  the  clear  sense  of  his  resources 
possessed  by  the  engraver,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  make  the  most  of  a  few 
bright  lights.  That,  now,  is  the  character 
of  the  seventeenth-century  books — history, 
topography,  the  search  for  facts,  or  what 
were  taken  as  facts,  and  the  representation 
of  these  by  means  of  carefully  engraved 
metal  plates  from  which  the  print  was  done 
with  a  good  deal  of  intelligence,  although 
in  the  simplest  way,  so  that  the  impressions 
even  on  pages  of  which  the  half  was  printed 
from  type  at  another  time,  are  interesting 
and  even  fine.  We  have  it  again  in  Fon- 
tana's  "I  Pregi  della  Toscana"  of  1701, 
the  plates  of  which  are  the  best  authority 
one  finds  for  the  look  of  the  galleys,  those 
huge  rowboats  of  war  which  were  then  soon 
to  disappear. 

Portraiture,  of  course,  is  an  important  affair 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  "Gulden 
Cabinet,"  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1661,  is  the 
earliest  important  display  of  such  portrait 
effects  as  were  to  be  the  special  employment 
of  Houbraken  a  century  later.  This  collec- 
tion of  portraits  includes  a  number  of  sub- 
jects that  are  interesting  to  students  of  fine 
art,  heads  of  Caspar  de  Crayer;  of  Jordaens, 
that  famous  right-hand  man  of  Rubens,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  secondary  men  of  the 
time;  and  of  Rubens  himself,  who  is  not 
exactly  a  secondary  man.  The  portrait  of 
this  great  artist  is  a  good  deal  idealized,  with 
a  delicate  Italian  touch  given  to  the  face,  as 
is  natural  enough.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Cornells  Meyssens  and  his  brother  Jan  en- 
graved all  these  very  serious,  manly  plates, 
but  Jan  Meyssens  certainly  engraved  the  por- 
trait of  Cornelis  de  Bie,  a  famous  man  of  law, 
the  print  of  which  appears  on  page  17.  The 
heads  and  many  of  the  artist-portraits  which 
follow  include  a  most  celebrated  Snyders  and 
that  Quellinus  whose  paintings  or  finished 
drawings  were  followed  by  the  engravers  of 
many  of  these  busts.  One  print  at  least  is 
signed  by  Wenzel  Hollar,  and  that  is  enough 
to  immortalize  the  book. 

Russell  Sturgis. 
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IT  is  quite  possible  to  possess  large  sec- 
tions of  the  world,  as  a  tenant-at-will, 
without  the  bother  of  paying  taxes  upon 
them.  Bring  together  about  two  hundred 
carefully  selected  heads  and  horns  of  large 
animals,  and  the  best  game  regions  of  the 
world  will  be  yours. 

Dull,  indeed,  is  the  imagination  which 
can  look  up  to  the  head  of  a  white  moun- 
tain-sheep and  not  behold  rock-strewn 
ridges,  saw-toothed  crags,  snowy  peaks, 
and  frowsy-Indian  specimens  of  the  white 
man's  burden.  The  most  commonplace 
pair  of  musk-ox  horns  will  conjure  up  a 
bunch  of  twenty  dark-brown,  shaggy  an- 
imals,, standing  head  on  to  the  attack; 
rocky  hills  and  barren  plains  of  snow,  ice, 
and  gravel;  a  dreary  camp  somewhere 
along  the  ice-foot,  and  general  desolation. 

Here  is  a  recipe  which  I  warrant  will 
place  you  in  possession  of  the  finest  portion 
of  south-eastern  Africa  between  Uganda 
and  the  Limpopo:  To  i  large  map  of  Af- 
rica and  6  good  books  of  African  sport  and 
travel,  add  i  pair  of  well-twisted  kudu 
horns,  an  extra-broad  pair  of  African  buf- 
falo horns,  and  i  pair  each  of  horns  of  oryx, 
sable  antelope,  gnu,  eland,  hartebeest,  and 
springbok.     Place  the  map  and  books  on 
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your  study  table,  hang  the  horns  in  an 
artistic  group  on  your  most  conspicuous 
wall,  and  you  may  enjoy  the  whole  pasture 
region  of  South  Africa. 

A  collection  of  heads  and  horns  with  a 
special  raison  d'etre  quickly  becomes  a 
source  of  general  interest.  But  the  object 
of  a  collection  should  be  something  more 
than  a  desire  to  prove  by  trial  "how  many 
kinds"  it  is  possible  to  bring  together. 
On  that  sordid  basis,  the  collecting  of  scis- 
sors would  be  quite  as  interesting  as  the 
collecting  of  horns,  and  far  more  com- 
mendable. 

Objects  vary,  with  a  vengeance.  One 
man  whom  I  know  collects  only  in  order  to 
furnish  a  certain  room  in  his  country- 
house;  another  to  have  an  up-to-date 
''den."  Another  gathers  horns  to  show 
the  freaks  and  moods  of  Nature,  as  mani- 
fested in  peculiar  horn-growths.  There 
are  those  who  will  have  about  them  neither 
head  nor  horn  that  does  not  stand  for  some 
particular  phase  of  the  owner's  manhood 
and  skill  in  the  chase;  but  all  such  lose 
much  of  zoological  value  which  they  might 
easily  possess  for  the  sake  of  comparison 
with  their  own  trophies. 

It  is  well,  however,  that  most  men  care 
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only  for  heads  and  horns  of  their  own 
shooting;  for  too  much  commerciahsm  in 
such  objects  would  quickly  exterminate,  all 
over  the  world,  the  surviving  remnant  of 
the  world's  big  game.  But  for  the  stoppage 
by  law,  in  1903,  of  the  commercial  moose- 
head  business  in 
Alaska,  about  five 
years  more  would 
have  seen  the  finish 
of  Alces  americanus 
in  our  arctic  prov- 
ince. 

My  chief  object  in 
obtaining  and  hang- 
ing up  heads  and 
horns  was  to  grind 
deeply  into  a  treach- 
erous memory  the 
personalities  of 
many  rare  animals, 
which  somehow 
were  known  to  me 
but  dimly  and  in- 
effectively. Then, 
too,  specimens  were 
needed  for  daily 
reference,  and  as 
object-lessons  of  a 
most  necessary 
kind.  And  so  the 
microbe  found  lodg- 
ment; and  my  soul 
from  out  its  clutches 
shall  be  lifted  never- 
more. 

Speaking  gen- 
erallv,  the  horned 
animals  of  the 
world  fall  natu- 
rally into  five  well- 
defined    groups,    which 


Musk-Ox,  Bison,  and  Buffalo. 

Musk-Ox  ( Oiiibos  warcit)  from  eastern  Greenland. 

Indian  Bison,  or  Gaur  r^oj.j,'rt7<r»j;,  from  southern  India 

Abyssinian  Buffalo  (Hos  tegtiiiioctialis)  from  Abyssinia. 

Cape  Buffalo  {Bos  coffer)  from  Rhodesia,  South  Africa. 


are    as    follows: 


(i)  The  Bison,  Buffaloes,  and  Wild 
Cattle. 

(2)  The  Mountain  Sheep. 

(3)  The  Mountain  Goats  and  Ibexes. 

(4)  The  Antelopes,  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

(5)  The  Deer,  Caribou,  and  Moose. 

It  is  by  no  means  difficult  for  any  interest- 
ed person  to  know  the  leading  types  of  each 
of  these  groups,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  conspicuous  species  of  each  continent. 

(i)  But  for  the  wild  and  savage  Arna, 
or  Indian  Buffalo  {Buhalis  ami),  we  would 
be  compelled  to  state  that  in  comparison 
with  the  great  bulk  and  importance  of  their 


wearers,  the  horns  of  all  true  bovines  are  dis- 
proportionately small  and  plain-looking. 

The  Indian  Bison  {Bos  gaiirus)  is  the 
largest  and  heaviest  of  all  the  members  of 
Group  I,  but  in  comparison  with  his  bulky 
body,  his  horns  are  small.    The  pair  shown 

herewith,  which 
would  be  accepted 
anywhere  as  a  large 
pair,  measures  only 
16^  inches  in  basal 
circumference,  2  6 
inches  along  curve, 
and  spread  at  their 
widest  point  31^ 
inches.  This  is  the 
animal  which  roams 
in  herds  of  twenty 
or  thirty  individuals 
through  the  beauti- 
ful open  forests  on 
the  Animally  Hills 
of  southern  India^ 
leaps  over  a  wide 
gap  to  Burma, 
thence  wanders 
southward  through 
nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  And  it 
was  a  wounded  bull 
of  this  mighty  spe- 
cies which  in  1896 
furiously  attacked 
my  old  friend  Capt. 
H.  C.  Syers,  in  Se- 
langor,  threw  him 
thirty  feet  into  the 
air,  and  killed  him. 
The  horns  of  this 
species  are  smooth, 
well  polished,  and  excepting  the  black  tips, 
are  clear  white.  The  largest  pair  on 
record  measures  20^  inches  in  circum- 
ference, 46  inches  in  widest  outside  spread, 
and  is  owned  by  H.  Da.  Prah. 

If  the  horns  of  the  Gaur  are  small,  those 
of  the  black-hided  Indian  Buffalo  are,  in 
comparisoji,  fairly  gigantic.  And  how  on 
earth  does  the  Arna  make  way  through 
reeds  and  scrubby  forest  with  horns  that 
have  a  crosswise  spread  of  from  six  to  eight 
feet?  If  the  pair  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum do  not  spread  fully  eight  feet,  then 
have  I  lost  the  power  to  estimate.  At  all 
events,  the  longest  horn  of  the  pair  has  a 
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length   on  the  curve  of  6  feet  5f 
inches! 

The  horns  of  the  Arna  are  very 
smooth,  well  flattened  on  the  upper 
surface,  jet  black,  and  when  fresh 
are  as  shiny  as  if  recently  varnished. 
The  pair  shown  in  the  title  illustra- 
tion spread  56  inches,  and  are  41 
inches  between 
tips. 

Apparently  the 
horns  of  the  ^lusk- 
Ox  seem  to  have 
been  specially  de- 
signed for  punct- 
uring the  throats 
and  abdominal  re- 
gions of  hungry 
wolves.  The  adult 
horn  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than 
a  huge  hook  of 
bone,  excellently 
fashioned  and 
placed  for  its  pur- 
pose, and  properly 
sharp  at  the  point. 
But  for  this  ad- 
mirable weapon, 
Ovihos  would  not 
to-day  inhabit  the 
extreme  northerly 
lands  of  North 
America,  where 
fierce  wolves 
abound. 

Like  the  Musk- 
Ox,  the  African  Buffalo  has  horns 
that  are  enormously  flattened  at  the 
base,  and  which  nearly  meet  on  the 
top  of  the  head. 

If  you  have  not  noticed  it  previous- 
ly, a  good  collection  of  horns  will  im- 
press your  mind  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  species  of  Buffalo  in 
East  Africa,  instead  of  one  only,  as 
we  were  long  accustomed  to  believe. 
The  one  of  the  South  has  horns  that 
are  well  rounded  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  base,  and  that  sweep  down  and  up 
again  a  la  musk-ox.  This  is  the  Cape 
Buffalo,  {Bos  cafjer).  The  horns  of  the 
species  of  Abyssinia,  Uganda  and  round 
about,  are  flat  on  the  upper  surface,  and  the 
ends  thrust  up  without  the  downward 
droop.     This   is   the   Abyssinian   Buffalo 


{Bos  (Equinoctial is) ;  and  bo^h  species 
are  shown  in  the  illustration.     Caffer 
measures,  in  length  on  curve,  38; 
spread,  38;  and  9   inches  in  width 
across  the  base  in  a  straight  line. 
The  other  is  respectively  29, 33!,  and 
gl  inches.     But,  big  as   they  are, 
neither  of  these  is  truly  immense. 
The  record  meas- 
urements ior  caffer 
are:  spread,  49; 
width,   11^;    and 
for  the  Abyssinian 
species,  spread,  40, 
width,  1 1  J. 

The  glory  of  the 
great  American 
Bison  does  not  lie 
in  his  horns. 
They  are 
even  small- 
er than 
those  of  the 
Indian  Bison,  and 
on  the  living  adult 
bull,  excepting  the 
terminal  third  or 
half,  they  are  bur- 
ied out  of  sight  in 
the  shaggy  front- 
let. In  old  age, 
they  deteriorate 
rapidly,  become 
splintered  or 
''stubbed"  at  the 
tip,  and  at  the  last 
become  positively 
unsightly.  The 
largest  pair  on  re- 
cord measure  in 
basal  circumfer- 
ence 16J  inches, 
and  in  length  on 
curve  20J. 

The  smallest 
horns  of  true  buf- 
falo or  bison  are 
those   of   the   red 
Congo      Buffalo 
{Bos  nanus),  which  are  flat,  and  suitable  for 
carrying  in  a  small  suit-case,  with  a  spread 
of  only  16  inches. 

(2)  The  mountain  sheep  of  the  world 
appeal  quite  strongly  to  everyone  who  cares 
for  hoofed  animals.  These  bold  and  hardy 
mountaineers  usually  dwell  where  the  face 


Horn  of  Chilian  Guemal. 

Smallest  of  American  branch-horned  deer. 
One-half  actual  size. 

The  greatest  of  the  Ibexes. 

Alpine  Ibex  (Capra  ibex)  from  the  Caucasus 

Mountains. 

Siberian  Ibex  (Capra  sil>ericn),'X\\\'&n  Shan 

District,  Mongolia. 
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Antlers  of  the  great  Alaskan 
Caribou  of  the  Kenai  Penin- 
sula and  beyond.  ( Probably 
the  finest  of  their  kind.) 

From  Fort  Kenai.  Of  great  length, 
and  also  very  massive.  The 
precise  range  of  this  species  is 
at  present  unknown. 


of  Nature  is  ridged 
with  frowning  rocks 
and  seamed  with  awful 
canyons.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however, 
that  wild  sheep  are  not 
always  found  upon 
crags  and  precipices; 
for,  being  bold  and 
venturesome,  they 
ascend  to  mountain 
plateaus  and  descend 
into  valleys  of  all  sorts. 
In  our  original  wild 
West  they  formerly 
pushed  far  out  into  the 
"bad-lands,"  wherein 
their  ever-coveted 
''scalps"  and  "sad- 
dles" were  very  far 
from  being  secure.  In 
the  early  days,  they 
even  lived  along  the 
clay  bluffs  of  the 
upper  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone  Rivers. 


The  most  beautiful  of  African  horns. 
The  great  Kudu  (Strepsiceros  kttdu)  from  Uganda. 


The  mountain  sheep  of  the  w^orld, 
as  a  group,  must  truly  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated;  and  I  know  of  but  one 
place  where  a  really  fine  general  view 
may  be  obtained.  Go  to  the  Mam- 
mal Gallery  of  the  British  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  if  you  are  an  American,  you 
will  there  beheld  a  collection  of 
mounted  argali,  Ovis  poli,  and  other 
species  that  will  almost  make  you 
weep  with  envy  and  vexation.  It 
seems  positively  wicked  that  even  at 
this  late  day  no  museum  in  America 
has  more  than  the  beginning  of  a 
wild-sheep  collection.  In  all  Amer- 
ica, so  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  is  not 
one  mounted  adult  male  argali,  nor 
even  a  large  pair  of  horns  outside  the 
horn  collections  of  a  very  small 
number  of  private  individuals. 

A  pair  of  really  big  horns  from  an 
old  Siberian  Argali  ram  are  warrant- 
ed to  call  forth  expres- 
sions of  surprise  and 
admiration  from  any- 
thing in  human  form 
save  an  Egyptian 
mummy.  Their  enor- 
mous size,  weight,  and 
length  are  simply  irre- 
sistible. The  living 
animal  stands  from  six 
to  eight  inches  taller  at 
the  shoulder  than  our 
big-horn,  andin  a  sheep 
this  means  much.  I 
cannot  say  how  the 
truth  may  be,  but  from 
things  published  thus 
far,  it  appears  that 
Prince  Demidoff  and 
Mr.  St.  George  Little- 
dale  sinned  against 
Nature  in  not  measur- 
ing and  weighing  the 
largest  of  the  many  fine 
specimens  they  killed  in 
the  Altai  Mountains  in 
the  year  1900. 

One  of  the  most 
highly  prized  of  my 
zoological  possessions 
is  a  splendid  pair  of 
Siberian  Argah  horns, 
on  a   perfect   skull, 


The  rarest  North  American  Sheep. 

Head  ot  a  Black  Mountain  Sheep  (Ovis  siofiei)  killed  near  the  Stickine  River,  northern  British 
Columbia,  September,  1904,  by  John  Roger  Bradley,  and  presented  to  the  author. 


which  was  obtained  for  me  in  the  Ahai 
Mountains  by  the  agents  of  Mr.  Carl  Hag- 
enbeck  during  the  expedition  for  Hving 
specimens  of  the  Prjevalski  horse.  They 
have  shrunken  considerably,  as  I  have  good 
reason  to  know,  but  even  yet  they  meas- 
ure 19 J  inches  in  circumference  and  585 
inches  in  length  on  the  curve.  They  are 
not  only  of  great  size,  but  their  symmetry  is 
perfect,  and  they  are  without  a  flaw. 

There  are,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the 
records  of  Mr.  Rowland  Ward,  and  from 
other  sources,  only  three  other  specimens 
which  exceed  this  pair.  The  finest  pair 
of  record  is  that  of  Lord  Elphinstone,  which 
has  a  basal  circumference  of  20  inches,  and 
a  length  on  the  curve  of  60  inches. 

The  Marco  Polo  Sheep  {Ovis  poli),  of 
Tibet,  is  remarkable  for  the  wide  spread 
of  its  horns  from  tip  to  tip.  The  finest 
horns  of  this  species  are  owned  by  Earl 
Roberts.  They  have  the  enormous  spread 
between  the  tips  of  54J  inches,  and  the 
longest  horn  has  a  length  on  the  curve  of 
6  feet  3  inches.  I  regret  to  say  that  at  pres- 
ent the  largest  horns  of  Polo's  sheep  in  my 
collection  are  too  small  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  anything  else  than  form. 

I  think  the  rarest  of  all  sheep  horns  are 


those  of  Littledale's  Sheep  {Ovis  siarensis), 
from  the  Siar  Mountains  of  western  Mon- 
golia. Of  this  fine  species,  well  marked  in 
life  by  the  all-white  terminal  half  of  its  face, 
only  seven  specimens  are  recorded  in  Mr. 
Rowland  Ward's  admirable  "Records  of 
Big  Game."  The  eighth  specimen,  in  the 
writer's  collection,  is  shown  on  page  269. 
The  measurements  are,  circumference  15J 
inches,  length  47  inches,  and  spread  30 
inches.  These  horns  are  distinguished  by 
the  great  number  and  narrowness  of  their 
growth-rings,  and  the  rounded  outline  of 
what  is  in  other  sheep  horns  the  front  angle. 

Of  our  North  American  mountain  sheep, 
the  horns  most  worth  having  are  those  of  the 
Big-Horn  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  north- 
west of  Banff,  Alberta,  where  the  species 
{Ovis  canadensis)  reaches  its  maximum  de- 
velopment, and  bears  the  largest  horns  to  be 
be  found  this  side  of  Mongolia. 

The  largest  specimen  ever  known  was 
reported  as  measuring  iSj  inches  in  horn 
circumference,  and  52^  inches  in  length  on 
curve.  But  that  head  has  mysteriously 
disappeared,  and  until  its  existence  is  re- 
discovered, it  is  to  be  counted  out.  Of 
tangible^  measurable  heads  of  the  Big-Horn, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  is  to-day  in 
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the  writer's  collection,  and  is  shown  here- 
with. It  was  secured  in  Banff,  Alberta,  by 
Mr.  G.  O.  Shields,  in  1903.  In  basal  cir- 
cumference, its  horns  measure  16J  inches — 
not  following  the  meanderings  of  the  base — 
and  in  length  on  curve,  40^  inches.  The 
dry  skull  and  horns  weighed  38  pounds. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  these 
horns  is  their  great  size  throughout  their  en- 
tire length.  Half 
wavbetween  base  and 
tip  they  measure  only 
one-half  an  inch  less 
than  at  the  base. 
Among  American 
mountain  sheep 
heads,  I  have  never 
seen  the  equal  of  this 
specimen. 

In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  largest  horns 
of  our  Big-Horn  are 
broken  or  "broomed" 
at  the  tip, by  fighting; 
but  horns  of  the  white 
sheep  and  black 
sheep,  although 
smaller,  rather  deh- 
cately  formed,  and 
slender-pointed,  usu- 
ally are  quite  perfect. 
The  natural  inference 
is  that  the  males  of 
both  these  species  are 
little  given  to  fighting, 
and  dwell  together 
quite  peacefully  on 
their  arctic  and  sub- 
arctic pastures. 

Of  all  American 
mountain  sheep,  the 
heads  and  horns  of 
the  Black  Sheep 
{Ovis  stonei)  are  most 
soujijht  for  bv  those 

interested  in  the  members  of  this  group. 
Thus  far,  not  one  specimen  has  been  taken 
outside  the  valley  of  the  Stickine  River, 
British  Columbia,  and  on  the  mountain 
divides  which  surround  it.  On  July  i, 
1904,  outside  of  three  of  our  largest  muse- 
ums, there  were,-  in  all  the  world,  precisely 
three  heads  and  three  pairs  of  horns.  For 
two  years  I  sought  diligently  for  two  pairs 
of  horns,  one  for  myself  and  one  for  my 
friend,  Robert  Gilfort. 


The  giant  of  Mountain  Sheep. 

Horns  of  the  great  Siberian  Argali  (Ovis  aiinnon)  from  the 
Altai  Mountains,  western  Monjfolia.  Beside  this  gigantic 
pair,  the  largest  horns  of  American  Mountain  Sheep  seem 
small. 


During  the  last  hunting  season,  Mr.  J. 
R.  Bradley  made  a  successful  hunt  in  the 
country  of  the  Black  Mountain  Sheep, 
killed  six  rams,  and  very  generously  pre- 
sented to  the  writer  the  head  of  one  of  the 
finest  and  handsomest.  And  close  upon 
the  heels  of  this  pleasing  incident,  Mr.  A. 
B.  Newell  succeeded  in  his  effort  to  secure 
a  pair  of  horns  for  me,  and  the  two  speci- 
mens arrived  almost 
simultaneously. 

The  Black  Sheep  is 
marked  by  its  black- 
ish-brown color  and 
widely  spreading 
horns.  It  is  a  mid- 
way species  between 
the  much  more  com- 
mon white  mountain 
sheep  and  the  big- 
horn. 

(3)  Next  after  the 
wild  sheep  come  the 
ibexes  and  wild  goats, 
nimble  of  foot,  strong 
of  limb,  and  almost 
insensible  of  the  dan- 
gers that  wait  in  high 
places.  It  is  not 
within  my  power  to 
look  unmoved  upon 
the  horns  of  an  ani- 
mal which  dwells  so 
high,  and  on  such 
frightfully  narrow 
ledges  of  overhang- 
ing rock  that  only  the 
strongest  man  with 
the  steadiest  brain 
can  win  to  it  without 
coming  to  grief. 

Take  the  Markhor, 
for  example.  The 
species  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Astor,  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
Kashmir,  lives  literally  upon  the  roof  of  the 
world,  and  its  range  is  bounded  by  moun- 
tain peaks  over  24,000  feet  high.  A  Mar- 
khor which  falls  dead  before  the  sportsman's 
rifle  sometimes  drops  so  many  hundreds  of 
feet  that  its  horns  are  destroyed  (unless  they 
break  completely  off  early  in  the  descent), 
and  the  whole  animal  may  be  so  mangled 
and  mutilated  that  even  the  skin  of  the 
head  becomes  a  total  loss. 


A  giant  Big-Horn. 
Taken  near  Banff,  Alberta,  in  1903.       Mounted  by  John  Murgatroyd. 


To  some  persons,  doubtless,  a  pair  of 
Markhor  horns  are  merely  a  pair  of  odd- 
looking,  screw-like  horns,  and  nothing 
more.  To  others,  they  call  up  pictures  of 
snowy  peaks,  wet  and  soggy  clouds  drifting 
by,  tremendous  chasms,  rock  walls  going 
down  thousands  of  feet,  shaggy-headed, 
wild-looking  natives  with  chocolate-colored 
skins,  and  tiny  villages  of  mud  huts  perched 
like  sea-birds'  nests  on  frightful  ledges. 
And  then  one  thinks  of  the  journey  down, 
drop  after  drop,  to  hill,  forest,  and  plain ;  the 
bazaar  on  the  frontier,  the  bazaar  ''down 


country";  through  a  dozen  hands  and  half 
a  dozen  languages,  until  at  last  they  reach  a 
white  sahib,  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Says  Gen.  A.  A.  A.  Kinloch,  the  most 
renowned  of  all  Anglo-Indian  sportsmen: 

' '  Of  all  the  trophies  that  an  Indian  sports- 
man can  obtain,  I  think  that  none  excels — 
or  perhaps  equals — the  head  of  an  old 
[Astor]  Markhor.  He  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  majestic  of  all  horned  animals, 
and  his  appearance  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  wildness  and  magnificence  of  the  rugged 
mountains  which  he  inhabits." 
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The  Astor  Markhor,  of  north-western 
Kashmir  dwells  within  sight  of  Mt.  Raka- 
poshi  (25,000  feet),  Mt.  Godwin  Austen 
(28,250),  and  Mt.  Masherbrum  (26,600). 


x\stor  Markhor  without  discovering  ev^en  a 
trace  of  the  wonderful  screw-horns  of  the 
Suleiman  Markhor  of  Afghanistan.  I  have 
known  men  to  place  standing  orders,  and 


Astor  Markhor. 
The  king  of  wild  goats. 


It  is  the  finest  of  all  wild  goats,  and  in 
every  respect  is  a  very  picturesque  creature. 
Its  jet-black  horns  rise  jauntily  from  the 
forehead,  then  sweep  backward  and  out- 
ward, twisting  as  they  go,  until  they  make  a 
complete  turn,  or  even  two  turns,  and  at- 
tain a  length  of  from  48  to  60  incJiesf  Under 
its  neck  hangs  an  astonishing  mane  of 
creamy-yellow  hair  a  foot  long,  and  the 
body  coat,  also,  is  long  and  shaggy. 

But  you  can  find  several  pairs  of  horns  of 


wait  and  search  for  years,  without  securing 
a  pair.  Having  looked  from  William  Street 
to  Hamburg,  and  written  to  northern  India 
for  three  years,  but  all  in  vain,  at  last  I  ac- 
knowledged that  if  ever  a  pair  came  to  me 
it  would  come  by  favor,  and  not  by  purchase. 
And  then  Friendship  took  hold  of  the  case. 
One  day  the  briefest  of  all  correspond- 
ents wrote  me  a  letter,  from  London.  He 
said :  ''  I  sent  you  yesterday  some  fine  Mar- 
khor horns.     B/L  enclosed." 
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That  was  positively  all;  but  it  was  a  won- 
derfully complete  letter.  I  doubt  if  ever 
I  see  its  like  again ;  and  the  box  fully  justi- 
fied the  letter.  The  horns  of  the  Suleiman 
Markhor  seem  to  me  the  oddest  and  most 
desirable  horns  in  the  world ;  and  if  I  could 
have  but  one  pair  out  of  the  whole  horned 
world,  I  think  I  would  choose  that  kind- 
after  the  Siberian  argaH,  the  kudu,  the 
Alaskan  moose,  wapiti,  and  arni.  But  they 
are  by  no  m.eans  immense.  They  are  27! 
inches  long,  10  inches  in  circumference,  and 
the  tips  spread  19  inches.  There  are  just 
eighteen  other  pairs  on  record. 

The  horns  of  most  other  wild  goats  than 
the  Markhor  are  rather  insignificant.  Ex- 
cepting the  Persian  wild  goat,  which  is 
really  an  ibex,  the  horns  of  the  others  are 
short,  small,  and  plain.  But  the  ibexes  are 
different. 

The  Siberian  Ibex  (Capra  siherica)  is 
the  largest  species  of  its  genus,  and  the  one 
most  heavily  horned.  It  dwells  in  western 
Mongolia,  and  is  a  superb  creature.  The 
largest  horns  in  my  allotment  measure  45^ 
inches,  and  are  very  massive,  but  they  are 
not  nearly  so  perfect  or  so  beautiful  as  the 
somewhat  smaller  pair  shown  herewith. 

My  handsomest  ibex  horns  are  from  the 
head  of  a  kingly  Alpine  Ibex  {Capra  ibex). 
The  great  size  and  absolute  perfection  of 
the  knobs  which  rise  on  the  front  edge  are 
particularly  striking  and  unusual.  There 
are  others  which  are  longer  than  these,  but 
all  things  considered,  I  am  reconciled  to  the 
fact  that  the  longest  on  record,  owned  by 
the  King  of  Italy,  measure  44!  inches  in 
length,  while  mine  measure  only  26J 
inches. 

The  horns  of  the  Nubian  Ibex  {Capra 
mibiana)  are  recognizable  at  once  by  the 
perfect  flatness  of  their  inner  surface,  and 
rounded  outside  surface  rather  feebly 
studded  with  knobs.  My  largest  pair  is 
much  too  small,  being  only  ;^S  inches  long; 
whereas  the  largest  of  record  has  the  grand 
length  of  51  inches. 

(4)  Africa  is  poorly  furnished  with  wild 
sheep  and  ibex,  and  in  deer  that  continent 
escapes  total  destitution  only  by  the  rare 
presence  of  one  species  In  the  Barbary 
States.  In  antelopes,  however,  her  riches 
are  almost  beyond  belief.  The  species 
number  133,  and  the  variations  in  size, 
form,  color,  and  horns  are  fairly  bewilder- 
ing. The  big  eland,  weighing  perhaps 
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1,500  pounds,  is  the  largest;  the  sable  an- 
telope is  the  handsomest,  the  snake-necked 
gerenuk  is  the  oddest.  The  Uganda  dui- 
ker is  the  smallest.  It  is  from  10  to  12 
inches  high  at  the  shoulders,  and  its  horns 
are  ij  inches  long. 

The  Kudu  is  as  large  as  a  big  European 
red  deer  stag,  and  in  my  opinion  its  horns 
are  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  of  all 
horns.  In  kudu  horns,  especially,  length 
is  of  secondary  importance  in  comparison 
with  other  features.  A  perfect  pair  must 
have  a  deep  spiral,  good  thickness  at  the 
base,  perfect  symmetry,  and  must  not 
spread  too  widely  at  the  tips.  I  have 
owned  several  pairs,  and  seen  a-many,  but 
to  me  the  pair  figured  herewith  possesses 
unusual  beauty  and  desirability.  I  v^alue 
it  at  double  the  estimate  for  horns  that  are 
longer,  but  spread  too  widely  at  the  tips, 
and  are  too  straight  for  perfect  beauty. 
They  measure  54  inches  along  the  curve, 
39  inches  in  a  straight  line  from  base  to 
tip,  iSJ  inches  between  tips,  and  loj  in 
basal  circumference. 

The  largest  pair  of  kudu  horns  recorded 
in  Mr.  Rowland  Ward's  book  is  that  owned 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Thompson,  and  its  measure- 
ments are  63  inches  on  the  curve,  48 1 
straight  measurement,  circumference  12^, 
and  between  tips  49  inches. 

In  Africa  the  Kudu  is  now  so  rarely  cap- 
tured that,  although  greatly  desired  alive, 
it  has  almost  disappeared  from  zoological 
gardens. 

The  severely  straight  horns  of  the  Gems- 
bok  (Oryx  gazella)  are  quite  satisfactory 
as  to  length,  but  one  cannot  help  thinking 
how  much  handsomer  they  would  be  if 
Nature  had  curved  them  in  any  one  of  a 
dozen  ways  that  were  open  to  her.  They 
are  not  at  all  beautiful,  but  they  have 
their  uses;  and  in  fighting  off  leopards,  hy- 
enas, and  wild  dogs  they  are  quite  effective. 
The  longest  gemsbok  horns  have  a  length 
of  47  J  inches. 

The  splendid  Sable  Antelope  (Hippo- 
tragus  niger)  is,  for  its  size,  the  proudest- 
looking  and  most  showy  of  all  hoofed  an- 
imals. Its  shoulders  are  very  high,  its  neck 
and  head  are  still  higher,  and  its  fine  semi- 
circle of  horns  fitly  cap  the  climax  of  a  very 
haughty  animal.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
its  glossy-black  coat.  Its  horns  describe 
considerably  more  than  one-third  of  a 
circle,  in  almost  as  true  an  arc  as  an  en- 
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gineer  could  draw  with  a  pair  of  dividers. 
They  are  strongly  and  evenly  ringed,  from 
the  base  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  tip. 

I  could  figure  a  pair  that  for  length  and 
size  stand  well  up  toward  the  head  of  the 
record  Hst  (45 J  inches  on  curve),  but  for 
svmmetry  and  beauty  they  do  not  compare 
with  a  smaller  pair.  A  horn  maybe  so  large 
as  to  be  awT-inspiring,  but  if  it  lacks  sym- 
metry and  beauty,  why  make  too  much  of  it  ? 

(5)  The  making  of  a  good  collection  of 
deer  antlers  is  a  serious  matter.  The  ant- 
lers of  the  members  of  the  Deer  Family — 
in  which  the  moose  and  caribou  are  includ- 
ed— call  upon  the  collector  for  abundant 
wall  space,  a  long  purse,  and  some  judg- 
ment in  making  selections. 

The  rarest  of  all  deer  antlers  are  those  of 
David's  Deer,  formerly  of  north-eastern 
China,  but  as  to  its  wild  state  it  is  now  said 
by  an  official  of  the  Royal  Household  at 
Pekin  to  be  totally  extinct.  In  captivity 
there  are  now  about  nineteen  individuals, 
and  the  margin  between  that  species  and 
total  extinction  is  very  narrow. 

David's  Deer  is  an  animal  of  unusual 
interest.  It  is  as  large  as  the  red  deer 
of  Europe,  of  a  bluish-gray  color,  and  it  is 
possessed  of  a  long,  gnu-like  tail.  As  a 
rule,  each  antler  has  two  main  beams,  one 
of  which  is  very  long  and  reaches  far  back, 
and  another  thrusts  forward  and  divides 
half-way  up  into  two  branches  of  nearly 
equal  length.  Whenever  seen,  these  ant- 
lers are  instantly  recognizable;  but  I  have 
known  two  good  collectors  to  seek  them 
diligently  for  several  years  without  obtain- 
ing a  single  pair.  In  the  interest  of  the 
writer.  Captain  Thomas  Golding,  of  the 
steamer  Ajridi,  ransacked  the  sea-ports  of 
China  and  Japan,  one  voyage  after  another, 
without  even  hearing  of  a  pair.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Sauter  finally  had  an  expert  carver  of 
Stuttgart  carve  a  pair  in  wood,  in  exact  fac- 
simile of  a  pair  in  the  museum  of  that  city. 

But  in  no  legitimate  game  of  hfe  does 
luck  figure  more  effectively  as  a  factor  than 
in  the  pursuit  of  horns.  A  man  with  many 
enemies  always  needs  a  long  purse;  but 
good-will  often  wins  horns  when  money 
fails  ignominiously.  I  rejoice  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  pair  of  antlers  of  David's  Deer; 
and  besides  these,  and  the  pair  recently  ac- 
quired by  Mr.  Gilfort,  I  believe  there  are  no 
others  in  America.  Naturally,  I  class  them 
with  the  rarest  of  the  rare. 


As  deer  antlers  go,  I  think  those  of  the 
Thameng,  or  Eld's  Deer,  of  Burma  (Cerviis 
eldi)  have  the  oddest  shape.  The  main 
beam  sweeps  back  a  la  Barren  Ground 
caribou,  but  the  brow  tine  thrusts  straight 
forward,  fully  twelve  inches  from  the  burr, 
b(iore  it  curves  up.  While  the  antlers  are 
ir.  the  velvet,  and  only  about  a  month  along, 
the  lo-inch  brow  tine  and  lo-inch  main 
beam  growing  in  opposite  directions  from 
the  burr,  and  both  of  a  pinkish-yellow  col- 
or, give  the  wearer  a  very  odd  appearance. 

About  nineteen  persons  out  of  every 
twenty  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  such 
long  and  massive  antlers  as  those  of  moose, 
caribou,  elk,  and  sambar  actually  are 
dropped  every  year,  and  completely  re- 
newed. But  this  is  one  of  the  commonest 
and  most  easily-proven  facts  in  natural 
history.  The  antlers  of  the  American  elk, 
fifty  inches  long,  grow  out  to  their  full 
length  in  about  four  months,  sometimes 
adding  to  their  length  at  the  rate  of  half  an 
inch  per  day. 

The  shedding  and  renewal  of  deer  antlers 
take  place  in  the  breeding  season,  and  when 
the  young  are  born  the  stags  are  practically 
powerless  to  molest  them.  In  view  of  the 
quarrelsome  and  domineering  temper  of 
nearly  every  adult  male  deer  when  his  horns 
are  new  and  in  fighting  trim,  no  wiser  pro- 
vision could  have  been  made  for  the  im- 
munity of  helpless  does  and  fawns. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  desire  for  the 
horns  and  heads  of  great  game  animals 
should  at  times  be  catered  to  by  the  Ameri- 
can fakir,  whom,  like  the  poor  of  holy  writ, 
we  have  with  us  always.  But,  fortunately 
for  honest  people,  the  "faking"  of  horns  is 
in  most  cases  impossible.  It  is  decidedly 
risky  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  al- 
most certain  to  be  found  out.  Two  young 
taxidermists  of  my  acquaintance  once  came 
to  grief  by  a  clumsy  and  foolish  attempt  at 
grafting  one  pair  of  elk  antlers  upon  another 
to  secure  great  length  of  beam.  Faked 
''death-lock"  antlers  are  becoming  so  com- 
mon that  no  collector  need  be  without  a 
pair.  Whenever  a  pair  is  offered  you  for 
inspection,  note  whether  or  not  the  oppos- 
ing antlers  have  rubbed  each  other  at  their 
points  of  contact.  If  they  have  not,  then 
the  antlers  were  interlocked  by  the  inter- 
position of  hot  water  and  wooden  wedges. 

It  is  becoming  rather  common  for  Ovis 
poll  horns  from  Tibet  to  be  mounted  by 
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using  "scalps"  of  the  white  sheep  of 
Alaska.  This  is  so  cheap  a  fraud  it  is  a 
wonder  that  any  man  will,  through  it,  de- 
Uberately  throw  away  his  reputation.  And 
yet,  one  case  of  that  kind  occurred  in  Chi- 
cago, and  quite  recently  another  broke  out 
in  Colorado. 

The  drollest  of  all  faked  horns,  however, 
appeared  in  a  New  York  magazine  about 
four  years  ago.  An  enterprising  assistant 
subeditor,  having  more  ink  than  experi- 
ence, decided  he  would  make  up  an  article 
about  ''Big-Game  Hunting  with  a  Cam- 
era." So  he  obtained  a  nom  de  plume,  a 
lot  of  animal  photographs  taken  in  the 
New  York  and  Washington  Zoological 
Parks,  some  ink,  pens,  and  paper,  mixed 
them  thoroughly,  and  made  an  article.  It 
was  an  unqualified  thriller,  and  the  climax 
came  to  his  adventures  borne  on  the  horns 
of  a  female  white-tailed  deer!  He  related 
that  after  several  daily  pettings  of  the  fawn 
of  the  aforesaid  doe — while  she  was  gad- 
ding about  making  calls — she  suddenly  re- 
turned to  her  flat,  caught  him  unawares, 
charged  him  repeatedly,  smashed  his  (im- 
aginary) camera,  and  in  her  final  charge 
missed  him  and  buried  her  horns  in  a  tree! 

It  v/as  pitiful. 

A  good  collection  of  deer  antlers  reveals 
many  things  that  furnish  food  for  thought. 
Here  is  one: 

Before  me,  in  a  place  of  honor,  hang  a 
long,  wide-spreading,  and  massive  pair  of 
elk  antlers  which  represent  a  remarkable 
fact  in  natural  history.  Every  person  in 
America  might  look  long  at  them,  and  see 
in  them  only  a  fine  pair  of  head  ornaments 
from  the  forehead  of  a  big  Wyoming  elk, 
about  ten  years  old.  No  doubt  many  a 
visitor  has  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
those  antlers  came  not  from  a  Wyoming 
Elk,  but  from  an  Elk  of  the  Altai  ^foun- 
tains, in  Central  Asia.  Fully  7,000  miles 
separate  the  Wapiti  of  the  Altai  from  the 
Wapiti  of  Wyoming;  but  if  twenty  Hving 
specimens  of  each  were  united  in  one  herd, 
the  only  characters  on  which  they  might  be 
separated  correctly  would  be  the  cold,  steel- 
gray  color  of  the  Asiatic  animals  in  slight 
contrast  with  the  warmer  body  color  of  their 
American  relatives.  The  utmost  that  can 
be  conceded  to  the  Altai  Wapiti  is  that  it  is 
a  subspecies  of  the  longer-known  animal  of 
America. 

The  antlers  of  the  Old  World  deer  of  the 


temperate  zone  form  a  progressive  series. 
Starting  with  the  small  antlers  of  the  Red 
Deer  of  Scotland,  where  Cervus  elaphiis 
reaches  its  lowest  ebb,  the  size  gradually 
increases  to  the  robust  Red  Deer  of  Ger- 
many. Beyond  that  we  fnid  the  distinctly 
larger  and  handsomer,  but  very  similar, 
Maral  Deer  of  the  Caucasus.  The  transi- 
tion from  the  big  Maral  Deer  to  the  Altai 
Wapiti,  of  western  Mongolia,  is  natural 
and  easy.  After  that,  however,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  a  gap  7,000  miles  wide  between 
the  Altai  and  American  Wapiti — two  spe- 
cies which  are  as  much  alike  as  two  bronze 
elk  that  have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould. 
The  close  relationship — if  not  even  the 
absolute  identity — of  the  two  Wapiti,  is  un- 
mistakable; and  the  only  question  is,  how 
did  the  great  break  become  so  wide  and  so 
absolute  after  the  original  migration  from 
Central  Asia  ? 

It  is  fairly  certain  that  the  Wapiti  origi- 
nated in  Central  Asia,  for  we  see  offshoots 
radiating  into  Europe,  America,  and  India. 
The  Kashmir  Stag  (C  cashjnirianns),  the 
Yarkand  Stag  (C.  yarcandensis),  the  Shou 
(C.  affinis),  and  the  Indian  Sambar  (C. 
nnicolor),  surely  are  direct  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  Altai  Wapiti — no  more,  no  less. 
And  here  is  another  point: 

While  nearly  all  the  deer  of  the  Old  World 
are  tied  together  by  visible  cords  of  relation- 
ship, the  White-Tailed  Deer  of  North  and 
Middle  America  seem  to  stand  quite  alone. 
Their  antlers  drop  far  forward,  and  their 
branches  grow  straight  up  from  them  like 
new  shoots  rising  from  a  horizontal  parent 
stem. 

The  antlers  of  our  Mule  Deer,  or  Rocky 
Mountain  ''  Black-Tail,"  are  a  puzzle.  In 
their  architecture  they  strongly  resemble 
those  of  the  Swamp  Deer  of  India  {Cervus 
duvauceli)j  but  the  latter  have  greater 
length.  At  present,  the  deer  of  many  por- 
tions of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America 
are  very  imperfectly  known;  and  if  Ameri- 
can sportsmen  and  travellers  in  those  re- 
gions will  but  take  the  trouble  to  collect 
antlers  (with  or  without  skulls),  carefully 
labelled  as  to  their  localities,  much  light 
would  be  shed  on  what  is  now  a  dark  sub- 
ject. 

A  collection  of  antlers  of  American  deer, 
ranging  from  the  tiny  Guemal  of  Chih, 
with  a  beam  length  of  only  4f  inches,  to  the 
largest  White-Tailed  Deer  of  Minnesota, 
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reveals  a  marvellously  perfect  chain  of  de- 
velopment, or  retrogression,  whichever  wslj 
it  may  be  viewed.  South  of  Texas  and 
northern  Mexico  the  antlers  of  all  deer 
rapidly  diminish  in  size  and  points.  The 
horns  of  the  genus  Odocoileus  (the  White- 
Tailed  Deer)  culminate  in  Minnesota.  The 
Mule  Deer  grows  largest  in  Colorado,  Wy- 
oming, Idaho,  and  Montana,  but  in  south- 
ern Alaska  the  true  Black-Tailed  Deer  (of 
the  Pacific  Coast  only)  diminishes  to  a 
comparatively  insignificant  animal,  with 
antlers  that  are  small  and  weak. 

The  South  American  deer  generally  are 
very  little  known,  and  their  antlers  are  rare 
in  most  horn  collections  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  Those  of  the  Chihan  Guemal 
are  so  uncommon  that  Mr.  RowlandWard's 
horn  book  does  not  record  even  one  pair. 
The  specimen  figured  herewith  was  col- 
lected in  ChiK  by  Mr.  Robert  Gilfort,  of 
Orange,  N.  J.,  whose  horn  collection  is 
wonderfully  full,  and  very  nearly  complete 
for  the  horned  animals  of  the  entire  world. 

During  the  past  twenty- five  years  or  more 
the  best-antlered  Moose  of  Canada,  Maine, 
and  New  Brunswick  have  been  diligently 
shot  out;  and  this  special  selection — for 
destruction — has  resulted  in  a  steady  dete- 
rioration in  the  antlers  of  the  Moose  of 
those  regions.  So  strikingly  large  were  the 
largest  of  the  bull  Moose  recently  killed  in 
Alaska,  the  animals  of  that  region  have 
been  accorded  rank  as  a  new  species,  based 
solely  on  the  size  of  the  largest  males. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the 
continued  killing  of  the  finest  and  best- 
antlered  elk,  moose,  caribou,  and  deer,  leav- 
ing only  immature  stock  to  breed  from,  will 
soon  result  in  animals  with  small  antlers, 
and  of  smaller  size  than  the  herd  kings  of 
thirty  years  ago.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we 
will  shortly  witness,  on  account  of  head- 
hunting, a  marked  decrease  in  the  height, 
weight,  and  general  excellence  of  the  elk  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park.  It  is  now  a  difficult 
matter  to  buy  specimens  of  European  red 
deer  that  are  large,  lusty,  heavy-horned 
animals. 

The  Woodland  Caribou  of  Maine,  New- 
foundland, and  eastern  Canada  generally, 
we  long  have  known;  but  the  big  Wood- 
land Caribou  of  the  North-west  are  a  reve- 
lation of  but  yesterday.  Between  Revel- 
stoke  and  Cook  Inlet  three  new  species 
have  been  described,  all  large,  heavily  ant- 


lered  and  commanding.  They  are  the 
Mountain  Caribou  of  Revelstoke,  Osborn's 
Caribou  of  the  Stickine  River  country,  and 
the  Kenai  Caribou  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula 
and  northward  thereof.  In  size  they  all 
surpass  the  caribou  of  eastern  Canada,  al- 
most as  the  moose  surpasses  the  elk. 

After  two  years  of  effort  to  secure  antlers 
of  the  large  species  of  Alaskan  Caribou,  and 
vain  appeals  to  museums  for  even  one  pair 
in  exchange,  a  pair  from  the  head  of  the 
king  of  Alaskan  Caribou  fell  to  me  as  if  from 
the  clouds.  They  came  from  the  Kenai 
Peninsula;  they  outmeasure  nearly  all  other 
antlers  of  American  Caribou  that  have  thus 
far  been  recorded,  and  their  dimensions 
are  as  follows:  Length,  58 J  inches;  widest 
spread,  39 J  inches;  between  tips,  30}  inch- 
es; circumference  above  first  tine,  8 J  inch- 
es; weight,  33  pounds;  points,  40. 

After  all  has  been  said  about  the  horns  of 
the  world's  greatest  horned  animals,  there 
are  positively  none  that  equal  in  impres- 
siveness  the  gigantic  mass  that  crowns  the 
head  of  a  really  big  Alaskan  Moose.  Take 
them  in  situ,  as  the  geologists  say,  on  the 
head  of  their  rightful  owner,  and  in  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  they  inspire  in  the 
mind  of  every  intelligent  human  being  a 
feeling  of  genuine  awe.  I  do  not  see  how 
even  an  intelligent  dog  or  horse  can  behold 
a  pair  of  70-inch  moose  antlers  without 
being  profoundly  impressed.  The  antler 
springs  horizontally  from  an  upper  corner 
of  the  head,  on  a  stem  of  solid  bone  that 
is  hke  the  trunk  of  a  hickory  sapling.  A 
foot  or  so  from  the  burr  it  throws  off  toward 
the  front,  quite  gratuitously  as  it  were,  two 
or  three  big  spears  of  bone  that  are  of  much 
use  in  a  fight.  As  soon  as  there  is  room 
for  real  development,  the  main  stem  flat- 
tens out  into  an  enormous  slab  of  bone,  per- 
haps two  inches  in  thickness,  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  from  two  to 
three  feet  long.  This  is  the  ''palmation," 
and  a  very  appropriate  name  it  is,  too;  for 
in  the  centre  it  is  hollowed  like  a  human 
palm,  and  studded  along  its  upper  edge  with 
from  six  to  twelve  fingers  and  thumbs  of 
solid  bone. 

In  sheer  exuberance  of  strength,  and  ex- 
cess of  horn  material,  an  Alaskan  moose 
antler  occasionally  throws  off  from  the 
lower  surface  of  its  palm,  or  it  may  be  from 
the  front  of  the  beam,  a  big,  rugged  spur- 
root  of  bone,  which  always  has  an  extra- 


The  rarest  of  the  rare. 

Littledale's  Sheep  ( Ovis  siaj-i'iisis)  from  western  Mongolia.  2.     The  Takin  { Hitdorccis  taxicolor)  from  south-western 

China  3.     Suleiman  Markhor  {Capra  falco}ieri  jerdoiii)  from  eastern  Afg^hanistan.  4.     Ffere  David's 

Deer  {Ceyvus  davidianns).     Formerly  of  China;  now  extinct  throughout  its  native  range. 


impressive  effect  on  the  beholder.  The 
largest  antlers  of  Alaskan  Moose  are  in  the 
Field  Museum,  at  Chicago.  They  have  a 
spread  of  78^  inches,  and  weigh  93 ^pounds. 
Naturally,  a  mounted  head  of  a  big  male 
Alaskan  Moose  is  a  costly  luxury  to  pur- 
chase, a  ponderously  heavy  thing  to  handle 
and  to  hang,  but  a  soul-filler  when  finally 
installed.  For  such  a  specimen,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Barbour  paid  $700;  and  to  hang  it  se- 
curely he  had  bolts  passed  entirely  through 
the  wall  of  his  house.  In  the  American 
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Museum,  a  moose  head  that  was  being  taken 
down  to  be  photographed  fell  upon  one  of 
the  workmen  and  killed  him. 

The  passage  of  the  Alaskan  game  law, 
prohibiting  the  killing  of  big  game  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  has  effectually  estopped 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  Moose  for  heads 
to  sell,  and  at  the  same  time  has  greatly  en- 
hanced the  cash  value  of  all  Alaskan  moose 
heads  outside  the  pale  of  the  law.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  for  one  house  to  bring  to- 
gether in  New  York,  as  was  done  two  years 
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ago,  twenty  mounted  heads,  ten  of  which 
were  said  to  have  a  spread  of  seventy  inches 
or  more! 

The  price  in  New  York  or  London  of  a 
pair  of  moose  antlers  with  a  wing  expanse 
of  seventy  inches  or  more  varies  from  $200 
to  $500,  and  fully-mounted  heads  with  such 
antlers  bring  from  $100  to  $200  more,  pro- 
vided they  are  well  mounted  and  in  perfect 
pelage.  The  collector  who  can  "point 
with  pride"  to  a  pair  of  moose  antlers  ex- 
ceeding seventy  inches  in  spread  can  well 
afford  to  rest  from  his  labors,  so  far  as 
Moose  are  concerned. 

With  but  very  few  exceptions,  the  really 
big  moose  heads  have  been  killed  by  Indians 
or  white  ''professional"  hunters.  So  rare 
are  such  heads,  even  in  Alaska,  no  gentle- 
man sportsman  can  hope  to  take  out  a  li- 
cense for  tw^o  Moose  only,  and  have  the  luck 
to  fall  in  with  a  genuine  giant  on  short 
notice  and  according  to  law. 

No  matter  how  much  the  scientific  side 
of  horn  collecting  may  appeal  to  a  lover 
of  big  game,  no  collector  with  red  blood  in 
his  veins  can  resist  the  desire  for  rarities 
which  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast. 

Things  of  great  rarity  always  are  more 
interesting  than  those  which  are  common; 
and  the  spice  of  every  collection  is  found  in 
the  specimens  w-hich  are  either  unique  or 
at  least  very  uncommon.  It  is  but  natural, 
therefore,  that  everyone  who  begins  to  form 
a  representative  series  of  big-game  horns 
should  sooner  or  later  succumb  to  the  inevi- 
table, and  go  chasing  after  rarities.  Never- 
theless, in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  interest  in 
horns  is  usually  only  a  phase  of  paramount 
interest  in  their  wearers,  no  collector  need 
apologize  for  the  weakness  of  rarity  seeking. 

In  viewing  a  collection  of  horns,  one  al- 
ways desires  to  know  which  are  its  greatest 
rarities.  The  eagle-eyed  collector  soon 
knows  without  having  asked.  To  my 
friends  who  are  interested  in  the  examples 
that  have  come  into  my  possession,  I  take 


pleasure  in  pointing  out  the  horns  of  Pere 
David's  Deer,  the  Suleiman  Markhor,  the 
Takin,  Littledale's  Sheep,  the  Black  Sheep, 
the  East  Siberian  Moose  (A Ices  bedjordicc, 
entirely  devoid  of  palmation),  the  Kenai 
Caribou,  and  the  Chihan  Guemal.  The 
Takin  (Budorcas  taxicolor)  is  a  large  goat- 
hke  animal,  with  some  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  bovine  antelopes,  and  it  inhab- 
its the  Tibetan  slope  of  the  Himalayas.  It 
is  as  large  as  a  yearling  buffalo,  but  "it 
does  not  appear  that  Takin  ever  have  been 
killed  by  English  sportsmen,  and  spec- 
imens are  very  rare  in  collections."  (Ward's 
"Records  of  Big  Game,"  fourth  edition, 

1903-) 

Up  to  this  moment,  by  perhaps  nineteen 
horn  collectors  out  of  every  twenty,  horns 
are  priced  and  valued  by  their  length  and 
size,  rather  than  by  their  symmetry  and 
beauty.  This  is  about  as  wise  as  it  would 
be  to  select  men  and  women  on  the  same 
basis.  I  once  heard  of  an  astute  individual 
who  proposed  that  buffalo  heads  be  judged 
by  the  size  and  spread  of  their  horns,  the 
"record"  to  be  held  by  the  one  with  the 
largest  horn  measurements,  regardless  of 
pelage. 

In  horns,  size  is  indeed  a  factor  of  prime 
importance;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
one  to  be  considered.  Full  account  should 
be  taken  of  texture,  symmetry  color,  and 
general  perfection  of  form.  Some  collec- 
tors pay  high  prices  for  "freak"  antlers. 
A  few  such  specimens,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, are  not  bad;  but  carried  beyond  one 
decimal  place  they  are  (to  one  man  at  least) 
an  abomination.  Why  collect  misshapen 
horn  monstrosities  any  more  than  misbe- 
gotten books,  pictures,  and  statues? 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  time  for  horn  fanciers 
to  admit  that  in  the  selecting  of  horns  there 
is  something  to  consider  quite  apart  from 
the  dictum  of  the  tape.  At  present  the 
tape  is  a  fetich  that  often  obscures  the  true 
principles  of  horn  selection. 
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STUDENT    DAYS    IN    EUROPE 


^^^^^^JHE  advantage  of  being  born 
in  a  year  of  so  round  a  num- 
ber as  1800  is  that  the  events 
of  a  lifetime  and  the  dates 
of  their  occurrence  are  read- 
ily related  to  each  other.  In 
1800  George  Bancroft  was  born;  in  181 7 
he  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen;  in  1891  he  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one.  The  intervening  years  were 
filled  with  activities  of  great  variety  and 
importance.  The  following  pages  will  be 
devoted  to  extracts  from  the  profuse  journals 
and  letters  written  during  the  four  years  of 
his  early  European  study,  181 8- 1822. 

It  was  an  act  of  pioneer  adventure  for  any 
young  New  Englander  in  18 18  to  go  to 
Europe  to  round  out  his  education.  Ban- 
croft was  not  the  first  of  the  pioneer  band, 
for  Edward  Everett,  George  Ticknor,  and 
Joseph  W.  Cogswell  were  his  seniors  in 
point  both  of  years  and  of  foreign  study. 
Bancroft's  opportunity  to  go  was  no  mere 
gift  of  fortune,  but  a  direct  result  of  the 
capacity  for  scholarship  revealed  during  his 
college  years.  His  father  was  the  Rev. 
Aaron  Bancroft,  of  Worcester,  a  minister  of 
slender  means  and  large  family,  well  known 
as  the  author  of  a  popular  life  of  Washing- 
ton, and  as  a  leader  in  the  Unitarian  move- 
ment which  rent  New  England  Congrega- 
tionahsm  asunder.  His  son  George  must 
naturally  have  made  his  own  way  at  home, 
but  for  the  interest  taken  in  his  intellectual 
welfare  and  the  infant  cause  of  American 
letters  by  President  Kirkland,  Edward 
Everett,  Prof.  Andrews  Norton,  and  others. 
His  own  appreciation  of  what  was  done  for 
him  is  generously  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his 
father  from  Berlin  (October  20,  1820)  from 
which  the  following  sentences  are  quoted: 
''From  the  earhest  years  of  childhood,  from 
the  moment  of  entering  with  you  the  chaise 


that  was  to  take  us  to  Exeter,  I  have  met 
w^ith  benefactors  and  friends.  The  benevo- 
lence of  an  uncle  whom  I  delight  to  rever- 
ence and  love,  assisted  me  in  the  vears  of 
college  life,  and  as  I  was  entering  on  more 
advanced  studies  under  narrow  and  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  I  have  been  en- 
abled to  visit  the  first  universities  of  Europe. 
This  is  heart-moving  and  exalting.  En- 
couragement, such  as  I  have  received,  must 
give  a  new  impulse  to  exertion,  and  I  feel  as 
if  something  more  than  a  moderate  degree 
of  usefulness  may  hereafter  be  justly  de- 
manded of  me.  When  I  return  I  shall  be 
wiUing  to  serve  in  any  station,  to  which 
those,  to  w^hom  I  owe  so  much,  may  think 
most  suitable  for  me." 

With  the  financial  provision  secured  for 
him  by  President  Kirkland,  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  German  scholars,  and  with 
what  proved  to  be  a  rare  personal  power  of 
forming  and  sustaining  relations  of  friend- 
ship with  his  elders,  George  Bancroft  sailed 
from  Boston,  June  27,  1818.  His  destina- 
tion was  the  University  of  Georgia  Augusta 
at  Gottingen.  The  reader  need  not  be  re- 
minded that  the  experiences  related  in  the 
ensuing  passages  befell  a  young  man  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-two. 

One  of  his  first  letters  written  in  Europe 
between  his  landing  and  his  arrival  at 
Gottingen  was  addressed  to  the  friend  to 
whom  seventeen  years  later  he  wrote:  ''It 
was  your  advice  to  our  excellent  Kirkland, 
which  carried  me  to  Germany;  it  was  your 
letters  which  made  me  friends  there,  taught 
me  how  to  keep  in  the  ruts,  and  how  to 
profit  by  my  opportunities." 

To  Edward  Everett, 

Leyden,  August  14,  1818. 
Dear  Sir: — • 

Many,  very  many  thanks  I  return  to  you 
for  your  kind  letters.  They  leave  me  noth- 
ing to  desire,  and  nothing  to  fear.  One  de- 
lay having  succeeded  another,  the  autumn 
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instead  of  the  spring  finds  me  actually  on 
my  way  to  Gottingen,  &  to  you  may  I  look 
foradvice  to  regulate  my  conduct  &  studies? 
The  important  question  with  me  is,  How 
can  I  pass  three  years  at  the  Georgia 
Augusta  to  the  greatest  advantage?  The 
first  object  should  be  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  mind  &  the  second  the  acquisi- 
tion of  good  lear  ning.  ]My  course  of  studies 
must  also  be  regulated  by  the  expectations 
&  desires  of  my  friends  at  home,  &  by  a 
consideration  of  what  will  most  contribute 
to  rendering  me  useful  on  my  return.  The 
wishes  of  Dr.  Kirkland,  so  far  as  they  are 
expressed,  would  be  superior  to  all  other 
considerations.  These,  however,  he  has 
never  very  fully  communicated.  In  his 
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letters  which  he  has  given  me  for  Professor 
Eichhorn,  he  observes  of  me  that  "his 
friends  wish  him  to  attend  especially  to 
Philology,  the  ancient  languages  &  Oriental, 
literature,  that  he  may  thus  be  qualified  to 
pursue  theological  studies  to  the  greatest 
benefit,  to  give  instruction  as  any  opening 
may  occur  &  invite,  &  become  an  ac- 
complished philologian  &  Biblical  Critic, 
able  to  expound  &  defend  the  oracles  of 
God."  Dr.  Kirkland  has  also  told  me, 
that  I  must  not  give  my  time  so  exclusively 
to  critical  studies  as  to  unfit  myself  for  a 
clergyman,  since  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  the  University  will  ever  have  oc- 
casion to  demand  of  me  any  services. 
The  primary  object  of  my  studies  must 
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therefore  be,  to  gain  the  three  ancient  lan- 
guages, &  I  hope  that  a  few  hours,  won  from 
leisure  &  repose  will  give  me  such  of  the  mod- 
ern as  are  worth  the  labour  of  acquiring. 

One  thing  I  must  confess  with  regret. 
When  in  college  I  had  no  idea,  that  I  should 
ever  be  able  to  devote  my  life  to  Hterary 
labours,  &  the  classics  did  not  obtain  so 
much  of  my  time  as  I  could  now  wish.  Of 
Hebrew  I  knew  little  beyond  the  letters,  & 
cannot  read  with  ease  the  higher  Greek 
authors. 

The  kindness  of  my  friends  places  at  my 
disposal  $700  per  ann.  At  Gottingen 
Dr.  K.  assured  me,  that  $500  or  perhaps 
less  would  place  me  in  a  respectable  & 
comfortable  situation  for  the  year. 

If  you  have  leisure,  &  are  willing  to  lend 
me  your  counsels,  I  pray  you,  believe  I  do 
not  fear  labour,  nor  am  I  fond  of  expense. 
I  wish  to  hve  an  useful  hfe,  as  I  beheve  I 
shall  a  happy  one.     .     .     . 

On  the  14th  of  August  the  young  student 
found  himself  in  Gottingen.  The  next 
morning  he  presented  his  first  letter  of  in- 
troduction. ''I  found  Mr.  Benecke,"  says 
the  journal,  ''the  Patron  in  chief  of  all 
students  who  speak  English  only,  to  be  a 
friendly  man,  of  about  fifty,  under  whose 
auspices  I  found  myself  two  days  after 
estabhshed  in  my  little  dominions.  [A  let- 
ter to  one  of  his  sisters  describes  his  two 
comfortable  rooms  "in  a  fine  wide  street,  the 
first  in  the  city,"  his  simple  fare  and  man- 
ner of  life.]  Under  his  care  I  study  the 
German  Language,  spending  an  hour  pri- 
vatissime  each  day  with  him;  and  it  was  at 
first  quite  amusing  to  me  to  see  how  careful 
he  was  in  observing  the  second  when  the 
hour  had  e'apsed,  and  how  uneasy  and 
even  disturbed  he  is  when  I  am  rude  enough 
to  stay  a  moment  beyond  the  time.  I 
must  rise  and  fly  at  the  instant,  when  the 
hand  of  time  is  on  the  point  of  the  hour, 
even  if  in  the  midst  of  a  line,  aye,  or  of  a 
long  word." 

The  presentation  of  letters  to  Gauss,  the 
astronomer,  and  Blumenbach,  the  physi- 
ologist, took  place  within  a  few  days.  By 
each  the  newcomer  was  hospitably  received. 
Meanwhile  the  diary  records  diligent  read- 
ing of  Schiller  and  Goethe.  "I  am  only 
more  &  more  astonished  at  the  indecency 
&  immorality  of  the  latter.  He  appears  to 
prefer  lo  represent  vice  as  lovely  &  exciting 
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sympathy,  than  virtue,  &  would  rather 
take  for  his  heroine  a  prostitute  or  a  profli- 
gate, than  give  birth  to  that  purity  of 
thought  &  loftiness  of  soul,  which  it  is  the 
peculiar  duty  of  the  poet  to  raise,  by  con- 
necting his  inventions  with  the  actions  of 
heroes,  &  embodying  in  verse  the  merits  of 
the  benefactors  of  mankind." 

August  30.  .  .  .  This  evening  again 
have  I  been  with  Prof.  Blumenbach  and 
family.  They  are  kind  to  me  indeed.  The 
Professor  spoke  of  Goethe.  He  (Goethe) 
is  a  large  stout  man  of  about  seventy,  fond 
of  amusement  &  mirth,  fonder  of  eating  & 
drinking,  and  notwithstanding  his  love  of 
good  company  &  good  living,  possessed  of 
a  great  deal  of  majesty  &  form.  Beside 
his  works  in  poetry  &  belles-lettres,  he  has 
written  on  mineralogy,  on  botany,  &  lately 
pubhshed  a  very  voluminous  work  in  three 
vols,  upon  optics.  The  object  of  this 
treatise  was  to  annihilate  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
&  his  theory;  but,  alas!  it  fell  stillborn 
from  the  press,  excited  no  attention,  gained 
not  even  one  opposer,  call  [ed]  forth  not  one 
refutation.  The  reviewers  bestowed  only 
five  or  six  lines  upon  it,  lamenting  that  men 
would  write  books  on  subjects  about  which 
they  are  profoundly  ignorant.  The  poor 
man,  who  had  hoped  to  crown  his  fame  by 
this,  was  wofully  disappointed  &  mortified. 

Madame  B.,  in  whose  hands  I  had  put 
Prof.  Frisbie's  Inaugural  Address,  ex- 
pressed great  and  real  satisfaction  with  the 
work,  particularly  admiring  &  approving 
the  remarks  upon  the  German  writers.  I 
had,  during  the  week,  received  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Prof.  B.  from  Mr.  Everett, 
which  was  charmingly  written.  They  ap- 
plauded it  to  the  skies,  &  Fraulein  B.  in- 
sisted that  it  was  sehr  gottlich. 

September  9.  .  .  .  This  evening  I 
for  the  first  time  visited  Prof.  Dissen,  so 
celebrated  for  his  learning  &  genius.  He 
is  a  short  man,  extremely  near-sighted, 
wonderfully  learned,  very  kind  &  obhging, 
&  has  offered  me  his  good  counsel,  when- 
ever I  shall  need  them.  He  spoke  of  my 
countryman  Prof.  Everett.  He  (Prof.  E.), 
when  here,  set  no  bounds  to  his  industry. 
He  allowed  himself  no  more  than  six  hours 
for  sleep,  &  devoted  the  whole  of  the  day 
to  study.  At  first  he  employed  some  time 
with  the  Oriental  Languages,  but  after- 
wards devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
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lo  philology,  &  became  exceedingly  learned. 
Besides  this,  he  had  a  vast  number  of  ac- 
quaintances in  Germany,  &  during  the 
vacations,  he  visited  the  principal  cities, 
particularly  Weimar,  Dresden,  Berlin,  &c. 
He  also  used  the  very  best  instructors, 
sparing  no  labour  or  expense  in  improving 
his  mind  &  acquiring  good  learning.    .     .     . 

September  13.  .  .  .  I  have  seen 
Eichhorn  today,  for  the  first  time.  He  is 
old,  yet  stout  &  hearty;  very  strong  built, 
of  fine  proportions,  broad  shoulders,  tall 
enough,  with  a  fine  open  countenance, 
goodnatured  in  his  manners,  &  famihar. 
He  reached  me  his  hand  very  cordially,  en- 
quired particularly  about  my  accommoda- 
tions, and  the  manner  of  securing  the  best 
and  bade  me  come  &  see  him  very  often. 
He  enquired  about  the  system  of  studies  I 
must  pursue,  &  on  my  stating  my  wishes 
on  this  subject,  he  invited  me  at  once  to  at- 
tend his  lectures,  &  promised  me  the  best 
place  in  his  lecture  room.  He  spoke  of 
America,  that  she  was  now  making  gigan- 
tick  strides  in  improvement,  &  added  with 
a  wink,  that  she  was  much  dreaded  by  Eng- 
land. He  repeated  his  invitation  to  visit 
him  very  often,  saying  he  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  American  gentlemen  who  have 
resided  here,  particularly  with  Mr.  Everett, 
for  whom  he  has  the  highest  regard. 

October  i.  I  have  been  for  some  days  a 
regularly  matriculated  student  of  the 
University  of  Gottingen.  On  the  22nd  of 
September  I  obtained  my  Matrikel.  The 
process  of  procuring  it  is  very  simple.  The 
doors  of  the  University  stand  ever  open;  & 
all  are  invited  to  the  rich  banquet  of  learn- 
ing. Nothing  is  necessary  toward  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  institution,  except  to 
give  your  name,  your  country,  the  occupa- 
tion of  your  father,  &  the  studies  to  which 
you  will  devote  yourself;  on  this  being 
known,  a  paper  is  immediately  handed  you, 
by  which  you  become  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  a  citizen  of  the 
Georgia  Augusta.  At  the  same  time  you 
shake  hands  with  the  Prorector,  by  which 
form  you  are  understood  to  promise  that 
you  will  obey  the  laws  of  the  University. 
There  is  particular  mention  made  in  the 
Matrikel  of  duelling,  of  directly  resenting 
an  injury,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  proper 
authorities,  of  the  preservation  of  a  good 
character,  &  pure  morals,  of  the  associa- 
tions called  Landsmannschafter,   &  of  ap- 


pearing always  in  decent  clothing.  The 
fees  amount  to  about  one  Louis  d'or.  The 
present  Prorector  is  Consistorial-Rath 
Pott.  He  appeared  particularly  pleased  on 
my  declaring  myself  an  American,  and 
pointing  to  the  name  last  entered  in  his 
book,  which  happened  to  be  the  name  of  a 
Grecian,  bade  me  notice  from  what  distant 
parts  of  the  globe  there  were  representatives 
at  Gottingen.  He  then  very  particularly 
requested  me  to  visit  him,  adding  that  he 
should  have  then  detained  me  to  hold  a 
conversation  with  me,  but  he  was  involved 
in  business  and  duties  of  his  office. 

October  2.  .  .  .  Behold,  I  have  seen 
a  wonder!  A  learned  woman,  modest,  & 
who  once  might  have  been  handsome;  a 
learned  woman,  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
Master  of  Arts,  &  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  the  place. 

Old  Sliizer,*  who  died  some  ten  years 
ago,  was  a  stern  repubHcan  abroad  &  very 
naturally  a  tyrant  in  his  own  house.  (He 
wrote  a  very  admirable  book  on  the  coins  of 
the  Russian  Empire.)  Well — this  man 
married — his  wife  became  pregnant,  he  was 
mightily  rejoiced,  felt  sure  it  was  a  boy, 
boasted  of  the  circumstance  to  his  friends, 
&  destined  the  young  man  in  his  own  mind 
for  a  scholar.  His  wife  was  brought  to  bed, 
&  behold,  a  little  miss  came  to  light.  The 
Professor,  however,  nought  intimidated, 
still  clung  to  his  resolution,  &  determined 
to  show  the  world  that  a  woman  could 
master  the  classics  as  well  as  anyone.  He 
accordingly  educated  her  completely  as  a 
boy,  employing  her  constantly  with  her 
books.  As  she  was  really  possessed  of  avast 
deal  of  mind,  she  made  great  proficiency, 
&  he  determined  that  she  should  join  the 
University.  This  she  actually  did;  attend- 
ing lectures,  going  Hke  the  rest  of  the  students 
with  her  portfolio  under  her  arm,  and 
differing  from  them  only  in  this,  that  she 
was  exceedingly  handsome,  &  wore  petti- 
coats. Her  conduct,  however,  was  so  per- 
fectly pure  &  modest,  that  she  never  re- 
ceived the  least  indignity,  nor  was  her 
character  ever  impeached.  After  becom- 
ing in  this  [way]  uncommonly  learned  her 
father  said  she  must  take  a  degree.  This, 
too,  she  did,  acquitting  herself  undoubtedly 
with  great  honour  in  the  latin  extemporary 
disputation  &  of  course  received,  bona  fide, 
a  doctor's  degree. 

*  Presumably  August  Ludvvig  von  Schlozer,  1 735-1809. 
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Shortly  after  this,  to  escape  this  un- 
natural mode  of  life,  she  married  &  re- 
moved to  Lubeck;  her  husband  failed  to  a 
large  amount,  &  she  removed  to  Gottingen. 
Here  she  lives  at  present,  &  was  visited  a 
great  deal,  but  now  she  is  getting  on  in  life, 
&  on  account  of  frequent  ill  health  sees  not 
much  company.  In  her  character  &  con- 
versation she  is  irreproachable  &  from  a 
long  acquaintance  with  her,  I  am  told,  one 
would  never  hear  from  her  a  word  that 
would  betray  her  learning. 

To  the  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft 

Oct.  3d,  1818. 
My  dear  Father: — 

.  .  .  The  University  has  no  splendid 
public  buildings — economy  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  Nothing  is  spent  in  vain,  and 
since  a  plain  building  will  answer  as  well  as 
any  other  to  hold  their  Library,  they  think 
it  better  to  spend  their  gold  in  collecting 
new  books  than  in  ornament  and  display. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  every  thing  that 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  instruction, 
or  the  dignity  of  the  Institution  is  procured 
at  once,  without  hesitation  or  meanness  in 
the  use  of  money.  They  have  a  grand 
botanical  garden,  an  anatomical  Hall,  an 
admirable  observatory,  superintended  by 
one  of  the  best  astronomers  in  the  world, 
several  hospitals  for  the  poor  and  sick,  by 
means  of  which  excellent  Physicians  are 
educated,  a  museum  (though  not  very  good), 
and  a  library  of  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  volumes.  This  is  by  no  means 
all.  They  have  a  large  body  of  learned 
and  powerful  men  collected  here,  men  of 
talents,  ardour  and  miraculous  industry, 
and  by  these  is  this  fine  instrument  put  in 
motion.  There  are  about  fifty  Professors, 
and  every  one  of  them  laborious  and 
learned,  besides  a  vast  number  of  doctors 
who  are  about  twenty-four  or  thirty  years 
old,  and  who  are  attached  to  the  University 
and  take  part  in  instruction  in  every  de- 
partment. In  addition  to  this,  there  are 
several  instructors  in  each  of  the  modern 
languages,  and  who  are  not  so  immediately 
a  part  of  the  University  as  the  former. 
There  are  then  at  Gottingen  about  eighty 
regularly  educated  men,  many  of  them  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  men,  such  as  do  hon- 
our, not  only  to  their  country,  but  their 
species,  all  of  them  thoroughly  learned  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  and  superior 


in  this  respect  to  anything  we  have  in  Amer- 
ica. Besides  this  number  of  eighty  who  are 
engaged  in  the  weighty  affairs  of  science, 
there  are  a  large  number  (as  I  have  just 
said)  who  teach  the  modern  languages  and 
accomplishments  of  that  kind;  and,  yet  fur- 
ther, regularly  appointed  masters  of  fenc- 
ing, riding  and  dancing  &c. ;  of  all  this  vast 
number  I  can  take  my  choice,  &  according- 
ly I  have  selected  the  best  in  each  of  those 
departments  to  which  I  devote  myself.   .   .   . 

October  3.  .  .  .  Wolf,  the  Greek 
Professor  at  Berlin,  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
scholar  in  Germany;  &  as  such  one  hears 
his  name  incessantly  repeated  &  with 
terms  of  the  highest  admiration.  His  char- 
acter as  a  man  is  an  entirely  different  affair, 
&  a  thing  which  never  comes  into  consider- 
ation, when  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  scholar. 
.  .  .  He  treated  his  wife  in  so  shock- 
ing a  manner,  that  she  was  obliged  to  ob- 
tain a  separation,  in  which  state  she  now 
lives.  He  has  a  daughter  also.  This  poor 
girl  he  would  often  keep  up  very  late  at 
night  reading  Homer  to  him,  while  he  lay 
in  bed;  &  if  the  unhappy  creature  hap- 
pened to  nod  a  little  towards  twelve  or  one 
o'clock,  he  would  give  her  a  violent  box  on 
the  ear.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that 
she  took  the  first  opportunity  to  elope  with 
a  young  Prussian  officer. 

Wolf  is  now  quite  old.  Of  course  his 
days  of  most  active  exertion  are  past.  He 
now  does  little  or  nothing.  The  salary 
which  he  receives  as  Professor,  he  procures 
without  giving  much  in  return.  He  an- 
nounces that  he  will  read  lectures  on  this  & 
that  author,  but  he  merely  makes  a  begin- 
ning, reads  for  a  week  or  two,  &  then 
makes  a  journey.  A  short  time  ago  he 
gave  out  that  he  would  read  no  lectures  at 
all,  &  was  actually  determined  to  trouble 
himself  no  more  about  them.  The  Prus- 
sian Government,  however,  interfered,  & 
told  him  that  if  he  read  no  lectures  he 
should  receive  no  salary.  ''Well,"  said  he, 
"if  it  must  be  done — I  dine  from  two  to 
three;  so  I  will  read  a  lecture  from  3  to  4, 
just  to  assist  digestion." 

October  9.  Michaehs*  was  an  avari- 
cious old  man,&  his  passion  formoney  was 
in  no  degree  inferior  to  his  passion  for  fame. 
It  is  the  custom  for  the  poor  students  to  go 
to  the  professors,  &  request,  on  account  of 

*Johann  David  Michaelis,  biblical  scholar  and  professor 
at  Gottingen.     Died  1791. 
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their  extreme  poverty,  the  permission  of 
hearing  their  lectures  without  paying  the 
fee,  which  is  one  Louis  d'or.  A  poor  fellow 
one  day  went  to  Michaehs  for  this  purpose, 
&  thought,  as  he  was  going  to  visit  so  famous 
a  man,  he  must  dress  particularly  fine.  Ac- 
cording[ly],  he  put  on  a  pair  of  silver  shoe 
buckles,  &  sallied  forth  on  his  expedition. 
On  making  his  request,  Michaehs  answered 
by  pointing  to  his  shoe-buckles,  saying  he 
could  sell  those,  &  with  the  money  pay  the 
honorarium;  "or  rather,"  added  he,  "you 
may  leave  them  with  me,&  I  will  accept  of 
them  as  the  fee."  This  the  student  actually 
did,  &  after  leaving  him,  went  to  one  of  his 
friends,  a  gentleman  since  become  very 
celebrated,  &  complained  of  the  barbarous 
treatment  he  had  received.  The  gentle- 
man immediately  took  out  of  his  pocket  a 
louis  d'or,  &  bade  the  scholar  give  that  to 
Michaehs  with  his  compliments  &  demand 
back  the  buckles.  The  poor  fellow  received 
the  money  with  the  utmost  thankfulness;  & 
went  directly  to  the  Professor,  delivered  the 
message,  gave  him  the  gold,  &  reclaimed 
his  beloved  buckles. 

Michaehs  always  exacted  the  fee  for  his 
lectures;  &  defended  himself  by  saying  he 
was  not  avaricious,  but  it  was  his  opinion 
the  poor  had  better  be  kept  at  their  own 
proper  business,  &  not  come  starving  & 
begging  to  the  University. 

October  25.  .  .  .  Today,  also,  I 
dined  with  Professor  Eichhorn:  a  very  par- 
ticular &  distinguished  favour.  In  Gottin- 
gen  one  does  not  give  dinners;  it  costs  too 
much  money  &  too  much  time.  The  ven- 
erable old  man,  however,  invited  me  to  dine 
with  him  today,  &  at  the  same  time  to 
make  him  [me?]  acquainted  with  his  be- 
loved. The  company  consisted  of  3  pro- 
fessors &  another  gentleman,  who  was  ap- 
parently one  of  the  family,  or  a  very  near 
relation.  I  will  just  mention  the  order  of 
dishes,  to  give  an  idea  of  a  German  dinner. 
First,  soup  was  given  round;  this,  of  course, 
was  followed  by  boiled  meat;  then  appeared 
sour-crout  with  bacon  &  a  sort  of  ball  made 
of  meat  &  spices;  then  came  fish,  &  after  this 
a  roasted  fowl ;  all  with  proper  sauces,  but  of 
vegetables  there  were  few,  according  to  the 
German  custom.  For  the  desert,  first  cake  of 
a  most  superior  order,  then  little  puffs,  then 
grapes  and  apples.  The  whole  dinner  was 
accompanied  with  various  sorts  of  low  wines, 
though  of  quite  a  superior  quahty. 


To  Mrs.  Lucretia  Bancroft. 

GoTTiNGEN,  November  25. 

My  dear  Mother: — 

.  .  .  Pray  can  you  find  me  out  in  this 
dark  city  ?  My  kingdom  is  situated  in  the 
widest  street  of  the  Tov;n,  in  the  largest 
house  in  that  street  on  the  third  story.  It 
is  about  the  same  size  as  Ehza's  chamber, 
only  a  httle  higher,  and  I  have  with  it  a 
small  bedchamber  as  large  as  the  adjoining 
one — Mary's  chamber  as  you  call'd  it  in  old 
times.  I  rise  before  five  in  the  morning, 
though  in  this  high  Northern  region  the  sun 
does  not  get  [up]  till  very  late.  On  rising  I 
find  my  stove  already  warm  and  the  room 
comfortable,and  a  pot  of  coffee  on  the  table. 
I  drink  at  once  a  cup  of  this,  and  so  on  at 
intervals  of  half  an  hour  till  all  is  gone.  At 
seven  I  go  to  my  drawer  and  cut  me  from 
my  brown  loaf  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter. 
This  lasts  me  till  dinner  which,  as  you  al- 
ready know,  is  brought  to  me  and  is  a  sohtary 
meal.  After  dinner  the  Germans  drink 
coffee  again.  The  evening  is  the  time  for 
visits,  that  is  to  say  if  anyone  has  an  in- 
chnation  to  visit,  and  friends  who  will  be 
glad  to  see  him.  If  one  will  study,  how- 
ever, in  the  evening,  bread  &  butter  and  a 
cup  of  tea  is  his  repast,  and  he  can  labour 
very  well  on  a  light  stomach.  There  are 
several  places  also  to  which  the  students 
very  frequently  go  to  eat  something  warm 
in  the  evening.  At  these  places  they  eat  as 
if  they  were  eating  the  passover,  "with  their 
hats  on  their  heads,  their  staves  in  their 
hands,  and  they  eat  in  haste."  If  anyone 
takes  off  his  hat  (or  rather  his  cap,  for  we 
wear  a  sort  of  cloth  cap),  or  shews  the  least 
air  of  a  gentleman,  the  rest  of  the  students 
begin  hooting  at  the  poor  criminal.  At  these 
houses  it  costs  very  little  to  get  a  supper, 
and  many  of  the  scholars  in  consequence  go 
there  very  frequently.  A  very  agreeable 
way  of  passing  an  hour  of  the  evening  is  to 
call  on  one  of  the  married  Professors.  There, 
instead  of  sitting  round  the  table  and  drink- 
ing tea  like  Christians,  as  we  do  in  America, 
I  have  a  cup  of  tea  brought  to  me  by  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Lady  whom  I 
visit.  She  pours  me  out  one  cup  at  a  time, 
brings  me  this  in  one  hand  and  sugar  and 
cream  in  the  other.  This  is  drank,  with  a 
little  bit  of  bread  and  butter.  We  wait  per- 
haps half  an  hour,  and  then  obtain  a  second 
cup;  and  so  on  for  an  hour.     In  the  mean 
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time  the  Ladies  sew  or  knit,  even  though  it 
be  Sunday  night,  and  the  young  men  talk 
to  them.  In  a  large  tea  party  the  manner  is 
somewhat  changed.  A  maid  servant  brings 
round  tea  as  with  us — cake  also,  and  what 
will  perhaps  surprise  you,  they  also  put  on 
the  salver  with  tea  a  bottle  of  rum — yes,  my 
dear  mother,  of  rww,  a  substance  which  the 
old  ladies  find  tastes  very  well  in  tea.  The 
Balls  here  are  always  on  Sunday  Evening. 
I  have  been  to  one  out  of  curiosity,  and 
seen  there  not  only  dances  common  among 
us,  but  also  waltzing — an  affair  carried 
on  in  great  style  throughout  all  Germany. 
They  do  not  require  of  me  to  dance  in 
consideration  of  my  being  a  foreigner  and 
a  student.     .     .     . 

February  27,  1819.  ...  A  few 
evenings  ago  I  was  invited  to  a  supper  by 
the  Prorector  of  the  University.  He  told 
me  to  come  at  7  J,  and  accordingly  I  went  in 
due  time  and  reached  the  place  before  8 
o'clock.  The  company  consisted  entirely 
of  Professors,  Doctors,  &  the  College  of 
Lawyers,  all  of  them  tolerably  advanced  in 
age.  On  my  entering,  they  were  not  yet 
fully  collected,  but  by  degrees  they  dropped 
in,  &  by  nine  the  whole  host  was  there. 
This  first  hour  was  most  eminently  tedious. 
The  Orientalists  collected  in  one  corner, 
and  talked  of  Persia;  the  lawyers  in  another, 
&  talked  of  I  know  not  what;  while  the 
Prorector  stalked  from  one  room  to  the  other 
snuffing  the  candles.  At  length  we  were 
called  to  supper,  and  a  well  lighted  table 
seemed  to  be  a  cheering  sight  after  our 
stupidity.  I  was  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
Prorector,  with  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
distinguished  professors  on  my  other  side, 
who  was,  however,  unluckily  deaf.  Con- 
versation flagged,  but  as  the  supper  was 
good,  the  jaws  were  not  idle.  By  and  bye 
the  wine  began  to  operate,  and  the  learned 
body  began  to  buzz  with  great  animation. 
Jests  of  the  most  noble  sort  were  made, 
deep  remarks  and  sage  criticisms  pro- 
nounced .  The  people  spoke  of  their  watches. 
*'My  watch,"  cried  the  Prorector,  "keeps 
the  best  time  of  any  one  in  Gottingen.  I 
set  it  every  hour."  It  was  sometime  be- 
fore the  point  of  this  was  seen,  but  a  heavy 
laugh  at  length  came,  although  a  little  later 
than  could  have  been  desired.  Schleier- 
macher'sname  was  mentioned.  ''Er  macht 
viele  Sachen  unter  einem  Schleyer,"  said 
the  Prorector.     It  was  asked,  what  is  the 


characteristick  of  a  good  Lutheran ?  "To 
love  wine,"  said  the  Prorector,  seizing  on 
the  bottle.  "Yes,"  exclaimed  a  venerable 
Professor,  "he  who  does  not  love  wine, 
woman  and  song,  remains  a  fool  all  the 
days  of  his  life."  A  little  after  11  o'clock, 
our  wine  was  ended,  the  skins  of  the  Pro- 
fessors pretty  full.  We  rose  therefore  from 
table,  &  each  made  the  best  of  his  way 
home. 

To  Mrs.  Lucretia  Bancroft. 

Gottingen,  Mar.  11,  18 19. 

My  dear  Mother  : — 

.  .  .  I  am  by  this  time,  too,  become 
quite  accustomed  to  Germans  and  German 
customs,  and  were  you  to  see  me  at  present 
in  my  German  costume,  I  am  afraid  you 
would  hardly  recognize  me.  What  will 
you  think  of  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  no 
longer  eat  a  regular  breakfast,  no  longer 
drink  tea  with  regularity,  that  on  rising 
early  in  the  morning  I  drink  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee,  and  an  hour  or  two  af  lerward  devour 
in  a  moment  a  crust  of  bread  and  butter 
without  any  ceremony,  and  that  this  passes 
for  my  breakfast? — that  my  dinner  is  ab- 
solutely a  solitary  meal,  eaten  in  silence  and 
in  haste — that  I  wear  to  my  lectures  a  coat 
which,  with  an  elegant  velvet  collar,  trim- 
mings, and  everything  else,  cost  scarcely 
seven  dollars?  What  will  you  say  of  me 
when  I  add  that  in  every  large  party  where 
I  have  been  present  I  have  seen  waltzing, 
and  that  the  largest  Balls  are  invariably 
on  Sunday  evening?  Indeed,  my  dear 
Mother,  I  have  had  to  accustom  myself  to 
much  that  was  new  and  much  that  was 
disagreeable,  yet  now  I  am  become  quite 
Germanized,  can  bear  with  all,  be  pleased 
with  all  things,  and  with  all  this  think  con- 
stantly of  home  with  new  and  increased 
affection.     .     .     . 

To  this  letter  may  be  ai)])ended  the  roster 
of  a  day's  work  written  on  the  back  of  a 
map  of  Gottingen,  which  Bancroft  sent  to 
Professor  Andrews  Norton: 
5 — 7     Hebrew  &  Syriac 
7 — 8     Heeren  in  Ethnography 
8 — 9     Church    history    by    the    elder 

Planck 
9-10    Exegesis  of    the   N.  T.  by  old 

Eichhorn 
lo-ii  "         oftheO.  T.     " 
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II  -12     Syriac  by  old  Eichhorn 
12 — I     Dinner  &  walk 

I — 2     Library 

2 — 4     Latin  or  French 

4 — 5     Philological     Encyclopedic     by 
Dissen 

5 — 7     Greek 

7 — 8     Syriac 

8^9     Tea  &  walk 

9- 1 1     Repetition  of   the   old   lectures 
&  preparation  for  the  new. 

April  5.  Eichhorn  told  me  yesterday 
that  he  labors  at  present  from  5  in  the  morn- 
ing till  9  at  night,  that  he  has  all  his  life 
gone  on  in  much  the  same  w^ay;  that  when 
he  was  first  made  professor,  he  studied  15 
hours  daily,  &  never  experienced  any  in- 
convenience in  respect  of  his  health.  When 
he  first  began  studying,  he  sate  up  very  late 
at  night.  This  he  found  ruinous,  and  soon 
abandoned  it.  But  ever  since  he  has  risen 
early,  &  retired  early,  &  this  he  finds  the 
only  way  of  effecting  much.  He  lays  it 
down  as  a  fixed  principle  that  cannot  be 
denied,  that  no  man  naturally  possessed  of 
a  good  constitution  ever  died  of  study.  He 
does  not  deny  that  hard  students  may  have 
died  who  might  have  lived,  if  they  had  led 
another  course  of  life.  But  they  died  of 
anxiety,  or  sadness,  or  melancholy,  of  pas- 
sion, or  what  you  will,  but  never  of  hard 
study.  He  tells  me  that  at  present,  at  my 
age,  when  the  habits  of  the  body  are  not 
fully  formed,  twelve  hours  of  diligent  study 
will  answer,  &  even  if  I  do  not  work  more 
than  10  hours  a  day,  my  conscience  may 
be  at  ease,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  cr 
two  &  a  half,  it  will  be  quite  another 
thing. 

April  II.  Prof.  Gauss  has  never  been 
to  a  ball  or  to  any  public  amusement  within 
the  memory  or  knowledge  of  man.  Once, 
indeed,  his  wife  persuaded  him  to  attend 
her  to  a  ball.  It  was  a  beautiful  starlight 
night ;  on  stepping  into  the  carriage,  he  cast 
his  [eye]  on  the  heavens,  &  observing  how 
beautiful  it  was  above,  cried  out,  "but  there 
is  something  new  there,  which  I  have  never 
seen  before."  No  sooner  said  than  he  was 
vanished  from  the  carriage  and  at  once  by 
his  telescope,  whilst  his  poor  lady  was  left 
to  find  her  way  alone  to  the  assembly. 
On  arriving  there  she  mentioned  the  ad- 
venture, so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
truth. 


To  Miss  Jane  Bancroft 

GoTTiNGEN,  April  14,  1819. 

My  DEAR  Jane: — 

.  .  .  1 1  is  a  strange  w^or Id  we  live  in,  and 
full  of  more  things  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your 
philosophy.  My  life  on  it,  you  have  not 
formed  a  conception  of  a  set  of  beings  like 
the  German  students.  I  remember  even 
now  the  first  time  that  I  saw  a  party  of  them 
collected  and  I  believed  never  to  have  seen 
any  of  my  fellow  beings  so  rough,  uncivil- 
ized and  without  cultivation.  They  are 
young,  &  therefore  wild  and  noisy — live 
chiefly  among  themselves,  w^ithout  mixing 
in  society,  and  are  therefore  careless  in  their 
deportment,  awkward  and  slovenly.  Many 
of  them  wxar  mustachios,  a  thing  almost 
unknown  in  America,  and  all  of  them  make 
themselves  vile  by  a  Beard,  dirty  and 
monstrous.  Scarcely  one  of  them  uses  a 
hat,  but  instead  of  it  a  cap  which  some- 
times can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a 
nightcap.  This  business  of  wearing  only 
an  apology  for  a  hat  I  find  so  exceedingly 
convenient,  that  I  have  fallen  into  it.  When 
the  scholars  are  assembled  for  a  lecture  the 
collection  of  unpleasant  odours  is  pro- 
digious, &  until  the  professor  enters  the 
room  there  is  a  great  noise  of  whistling, 
talking  and  disputing,  all  which  however 
is  instantly  hushed  on  sight  of  the  Professor 
though  generally  wound  up  by  a  short  but 
violent  hiss.  This  hiss  is  only  a  signal  for 
order  and  tranquility.  When  silence  is 
thus  put  in  possession  of  the  throne  the  pro- 
fessor begins.  The  students  have  in  the 
mean  time  opened  their  PortfoHos,  which 
they  always  carry  with  them  into  lectures, 
taken  out  and  arranged  their  papers,  mend- 
ed their  quills  and  brought  every  thing  to 
order  so  that  they  are  ready  to  take  down 
every  word  that  comes  from  the  speaker's 
Hps.  A  lecture  lasts  always  an  hour;  but 
the  instant  the  clock  strikes  it  must  be  end- 
ed; for  the  lectures  are  counted  from  the 
striking  of  the  clock  to  the  striking  again, 
and  the  young  men  must  hasten  to  another 
professor.  Sometimes  a  person  is  thus 
necessitated  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  para- 
graph, and  I  state  what  is  positively  true 
when  I  say  I  have  known  the  lecturer  break 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  If  a  pro- 
fessor read  a  moment  after  the  hour  has 
struck,  be  he  who  he  may,  the  oldest  and 
most  learned,  even  Eichhorn  himself,  a 
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curious  scene  of  riot  ensues.  First  the  stu- 
dents shut  up  their  books;  i.  e.  slam  them 
together,  the  next  step  is  to  stop  writing  and 
put  up  their  paper,  if  this  do  not  avail,  they 
take  their  inkstands  and  strike  the  benches 
most  vehemently,  &  then  begin  kicking  the 
floor.  All  this  happens  in  half  a  minute 
and  the  professor  is  always  brought  to  rea- 
son before  the  minute  is  completed.  It  is 
however  very  seldom  the  case  that  any  one 
overreaches  beyond  his  time.  You  will 
from  this  get  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  lecture  in  general  is  heard.  On  great  oc- 
casions something  extraordinary  must  be 
done.  So  for  instance  if  Eichhorn  sneeze, 
every  scholar  in  the  room,  or  at  least  the 
larger  number,  begins  drumming  with  the 
feet,  or  beating  the  floor,  as  if  trying  its 
strength.  I  asked  the  reason  of  this  strange 
procedure,  and  was  told  it  impHed  as  much 
as  God  bless  you.  If  a  Professor  speak  so 
fast  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  him  in 
writing  down  what  he  says,  they  begin  to 
scrape  with  their  feet;  the  floor  being  sandy 
and  the  feet  moving  with  rapidity,  it  pro- 
duces a  very  grating  and  interrupting  noise 
— the  same  is  done  on  all  occasions  whatso- 
ever when  the  instructor  displeases  his  audi- 
ence. This  language  of  the  feet  when  put 
in  words,  signifies  thou  art  an  ass. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Gottingen  for  every 
man  who  can,  to  make  jests  in  his  lectures, 
and  for  every  man  who  cannot  to  attempt  it. 
When  a  good  one  is  made,  they  clatter  with 
their  feet  in  token  of  approbation.  The 
same  happens  at  the  end  of  any  lecture  that 
has  been  particularly  good;  and  also  at  the 
end  of  the  term  when  the  lectures  are 
closed.  On  this  occasion  the  students  un- 
dertake to  demonstrate  their  love  for  the 
favourite  professors;  and  the  degree  of  love 
entertained  for  a  Professor  is  measured  by 
the  degree  of  noise,  absolute  actual  noise 
which  is  made  and  which  often  lasts  several 
minutes  and  can  be  heard  as  you  may  well 
suppose  no  inconsiderable  distance.  Is 
this  information  enough  of  the  blessed 
human  beings  among  whom  I  live  ?    .    .     . 

June  27,  1819.  This  morning  I  went 
out  to  a  village  in  the  vicinity  &  delivered 
a  sermon  in  the  German  language.  Many 
were  astonished  at  my  boldness  in  daring  to 
do  a  thing  of  the  kind,  &  feared  I  should 
fail.  But  I  met  with  nothing  which  made 
me  repent  my  having  attempted  to  hold  a 


sermon;  on  the  contrary  the  audience  were 
uncommonly  still  &  attentive  &  on  leaving 
the  pulpit  I  received  the  congratulations  of 
my  friends,  some  of  whom,  though  un- 
known to  me,  had  been  induced  by  curi- 
osity or  affection  to  become  my  hearers. 
Sept.  9.  I  heard  a  good  story  of  Pro- 
fessor Forster,  the  famous  voyager,  who  went 
once  round  the  world  with  Captain  Cook, 
&  was  afterwards  made  professor  at  Halle. 
He  was  a  rude,  ill-mannered  fellow.  A 
young  Jewish  girl  happened  to  be  in  com- 
pany with  him  one  evening.  The  company 
was  rather  dull.  She  was  guilty  of  yawn- 
ing. Forster,  perceiving  her  mouth  dis- 
tended, during  the  operation  cried  out, 
''Lord,  Miss,  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  eat 
me."  "Never  fear,"  answered  she,  ''I'm 
a  Jewess." 

It  was  at  Halle  that  Bancroft  heard  this 
story,  here  reproduced  in  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  of  current  anecdotes.  He  had  at 
the  time  just  set  out  with  three  German 
students  on  a  hoHday  walking  trip.  The 
chief  places  visited  at  first  were  Halle,  Leip- 
zig and  Dresden.  Conversations  with  Ge- 
senius,  Spohn,  and  other  eminent  scholars 
are  recorded.  The  diary  for  the  days  in 
Dresden  glows  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  first  acquaintance  with  masterpieces  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  From  Dresden 
Bancroft  proceeded  to  Prague,  and  on  the 
way  back  to  Gottingen,  from  which  he  was 
absent  six  weeks  in  all.  passed  through  Jena 
and  Weimar.  In  the  first  of  these  places  he 
saw  Goethe;  in  the  second  Goethe's  home. 

Jena,  Oct.  12,  1819.  ...  I  visited 
Goethe  towards  noon.  He  was  talkative 
&  affable,  began  at  first  with  speaking  ot 
common  affairs.  Then  the  discourse  came 
on  German  philosophy.  Kant  was  men- 
tioned with  reverence.  The  state  of  Amer- 
ica became  then  the  subject  of  conversation. 
He  seemed  to  think  he  was  quite  well  ac- 
quainted with  it.  He  spoke  of  several 
books  on  the  country,  of  Warden's  Statis- 
tical account  of  America,  &c.,  &c.  Then 
too,  Cogswell  had  given  him  an  essay  on 
American  Literature,  which  appeared  in 
Edinburgh.  This  essay  Goethe  praised 
much  for  the  beauty  of  its  style  &  for  the 
liveliness  &  fancy  with  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, &  smiled  as  he  mentioned  the  freedom 
with  which  he  spoke  of  the  different  pro- 
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fessions.     Then  the  talk  was  of  Cogswell, 
a  leiber  Mann — a  man  of  great  excellence. 

He  spoke  with  pleasure  of  the  visits 
Cogswell  had  paid  him,  &c.,  &c.  At 
length  I,  gathering  courage  from  talking 
with  him,  took  occasion  to  bring  him  upon 
the  English  poets.  Byron  he  praised  in  the 
highest  terms,  declared  himself  one  of  a 
large  party  in  Germany  who  admired  him 
unboundedly  &  seized  on  &  swallowed 
everything  that  came  from  him.  Of  Scott 
we  had  time  to  talk;  of  Wordsworth — 
Southey  he  knew  nothing;  of  Coleridge,  the 
name — had  forgotten  how^ever  his  works. 
The  author  of  Bertram*  was  praised. 
''The  tragedy,"  said  Goethe,  "has  many 
beautiful  passages."  Byron,  however, 
seemed  to  remain  the  most  admired  of 
all.  After  this,  Goethe  asked  after  my 
pursuits,  praised  me,  on  my  mentioning 
them,  for  coming  to  Germany,  &  spoke  a 
word  or  two  on  Oriental  matters.  After 
this  he  asked  what  way  I  was  to  take  the 
next  day,  &  finding  I  was  going  to  Weimar, 
offered  me  at  once  a  letter  which  should 
make  me  welcome  to  the  library.  After  a 
few  more  remarks  I  departed.  In  speak- 
ing of  matters,  I  came  into  a  strait  almost 
as  bad  as  poor  Jennie  with  the  Queen.  Of 
Byron  I  said  his  last  poem  was  reported  to 
contain  the  most  splendid  exertions  of  poeti- 
cal power,  mixed  with  the  lowest  and  most 
disgraceful  indecencies.  I  did  not  think 
at  the  moment  of  Goethe's  ''Faust."  I 
mentioned,  too,  Byron's  wife,  forgetting 
that  Goethe  had  not  been  happy  in  the 
married  state.  ...  I  spoke  a  word, 
too,  of  Eichhorn's  writing  so  many  books, 
forgetting  that  Goethe  had  found  no  end 
with  writing  many. 

As  for  his  person,  Goethe  is  somewhat 
large,  tho'  not  very,  with  a  marked  coun- 
tenance, a  fine  clear  eye,  large  &  very 
expressive  features,  well  built,  &  giving  at 
once  a  favourable  impression.  In  his  man- 
ners he  is  very  dignified,  or  rather  he  has  a 
sort  of  dignified  stiffness,  which  he  means 
should  pass  for  genuine  dignity.  He  walks 
amazingly  upright.  I  found  him  quite  in 
dishabille.  He  had  on  an  Obcrrock — i.  c. 
a  surtout,  but  no  waistcoat,  a  ruffled  shirt, 
not  altogether  clean,  a  cravat  like  the  shirt, 
fast  inclining  to  dark  complexion.  His 
boots  were  of  quite  an  ordinary  cut.     No 

*Rev.  C.  R.  Maturin.  The  tragedy,  on  Byron's  recon- 
mendation,  was  produced  in  1816,  with  Kean  in  the  lead- 
ing role. 


Dandi  would  have  worn  them.     He  re- 
ceived me  in  the  garden. 

Some  months  later  Bancroft  wrote  this 
different  account  of  his  experience  to  two  of 
his  sisters: 

To  Misses  Jane  and  Sarah  Bancroft. 

May,  1820. 

My  dear  Sisters: — 

.  .  .  I  was  particularly  gratified  by 
seeing  the  first  poet  of  the  Germans — I 
mean  Goethe.  Perhaps  of  all  popular 
writers  alive,  he  is  in  Germany  the  most 
popular.  Whatever  he  writes  they  are 
ready  to  admire,  and  he  bends  them  to  his 
taste  and  whims  at  pleasure.  He  is  now 
very  old,  yet  still  vigorous  and  firm  in  his 
walk.  His  features  are  large  and  expres- 
sive, and  must  once  have  been  very  hand- 
some. His  eye  is  dark  and  sparkHng.  He 
is  well  built,  and  dignified  in  his  deport- 
ment and  his  hair  is  whiter  and  finer  than  I 
have  ever  seen  on  an  old  man's  head.  He 
received  us  in  the  garden.  His  dress  was 
somewhat  that  of  a  sloven;  indeed  all  the 
German  professors  and  men  of  letters  are 
horribly  dirty  fellows  in  their  dress  and 
manners.  But  Goethe  has  seen  the  world, 
and  knows  well  what  propriety  demands. 
He  wore  a  neckcloth  of  a  dark  complexion, 
and  his  shirt  was  not  so  light  coloured  as 
linen  ought  to  be.  He  had  on  a  surtout, 
but  neither  coat  nor  waistcoat  beneath  it, 
and  his  boots  were  not  at  all  of  a  fashion- 
able cut.  But  then  he  had  an  air  of  majes- 
ty about  him, ,  &  his  grey  locks  made  him 
look  so  respectable  that  I  wondered  how 
I  could  mind  such  a  trifle  as  his  dress. 
Among  other  things  which  he  talked  about 
were  the  present  living  poets  of  England. 
He  spoke  of  Byron  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration.  Every  new  work  of  Byron  he 
seizes  on  with  avidity,  as  he  said.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  our  opinion  of  Byron  confirmed 
by  such  high  authority.  On  leaving  him, 
he  gave  me  a  letter  to  his  family  at  Weimar, 
which  procured  me  an  introduction  to  the 
library  of  the  Grand  Duke  also.     .     .     . 

Weimar,  October  13,  18 19.  I  arose 
early  in  the  morning,  &  having  engaged  a 
servant  to  carry  my  knapsack,  proceeded 
on  foot  from  Jena  to  Weimar.  The  dis- 
tance is  not  far  from  10  miles.     On  reach 
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ing  Weimar,  I  went  directly  to  the  library 
to  visit  the  gentleman  to  whom  Goethe  had 
commended  me.  It  was  a  very  common 
man,  one  Krausler,  but  he  was  secretary  at 
the  library,  &  therefore  best  able  to  show 
me  the  matters  which  were  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. .  .  .  After  making  an  end  at  the 
library,  I  was  invited  by  Krausler  to  go  to 
Goethe's  house,  &  I  found  (what  I  had  not 
expected)  that  Goethe  had  written  word 
for  me  to  be  presented  to  his  son  & 
daughter-in-law.  On  calling,  I  found  only 
the  Frau  Kammerrathinn  von  Goethe  at 
home.  She  invited  me  to  tea  in  the  even- 
VoL.  XXXVIII.— 34 


ing.  Leaving  her,  I  walked  in  the  city. 
.  .  .  In  Goethe's  daughter-in-law  I 
found  a  very  pretty  little  woman,  of  lively 
sprightly  manners,  witty  &  agreeable  & 
spirituelle,  saying  all  things,  even  common 
ones,  very  prettily,  never  coming  into  em- 
barrassment, knowing  always  what  to  say. 
The  son  seem'd  rather  a  stupid  &  ignorant 
fellow.  I  was  shown  Goethe's  study  & 
apartments,  his  library,  where  nota  bene 
the  best  German  translations  of  the  classics 
were  to  be  found,  his  garden,  his  collec- 
tions, &c.,  &c.  I  left  Goethe's  just  in 
time  for  the  after  piece  at  the  theater,  & 
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everybody  knows  that  the  theater  at  Wei- 
mar is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Germany. 
The  piece  represented  was  a  farce,  &  it  was 


laughable  enough. 


The  winter  of  1819-1820  was  devoted  to 
hard  work  at   Gottingen,   broken  in  the 


little  city  of  the  world  than  of  a  German 
city.  The  most  interesting  of  these  for- 
eigners are  the  Grecians,  of  whom  at  present 
between  twelve  &  twenty  are  here.  It 
would  seem  as  if  a  noble  spirit  animated 
the  fallen  nation.  The  little  city  of  Athens, 
now   poor   and   possessing  but   small   re- 


Friederich  August  Wolf. 
From  a  portrait  by  Jo.  Wolff. 


spring  by  a  walking  trip  in  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains with  four  fellow  students.  These,  as 
Bancroft  describes  them,  were  a  Pole,  a 
Dutchman,  a  Hanoverian,  a  Teutonico- 
Anghco-Livonian.  The  cosmopolitan  in- 
fluences of  these  days  are  further  suggested 
by  an  extract  from  a  letter: 

To  Dr.  Kirkland. 

GOTTINGEN;  July  18,    1820. 

.  .  .  The  first  winter  of  my  being  at 
Gottingen,  I  was  almost  the  only  foreigner 
here.  Now  there  are  throngs  of  them  from 
the  North,  &  the  East  &  the  South,  and 
Gottingen  has  more  the  appearance  of  a 


sources,  has  estabHshed  a  Gymnasium  m 
its  vicinity,  &  sent  an  excellent  young  man 
to  Germany  &  the  west  of  Europe  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  managing  it.  From  Chios 
there  are  three  or  four  who  are  to  become 
professors  in  the  college  there  on  their  re- 
turn. From  the  University  of  the  seven 
isles  there  are  still  more,  some  of  them  men 
of  very  good  minds,  and  undaunted  indus- 
try. One  of  them  from  Athens  speaks  of 
the  honey  &  olives  of  Attica,  as  if  they  were 
now  quite  as  excellent  as  in  the  old  days  of 
liberty,  and  cannot  mention  calmly  the 
ruined  state  of  the  Parthenon,  &  the  de- 
struction which  Lord  Elgin  has  been  spread- 
ing there. 
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Aaron  Bancroft,  father  of  George  Bancroft. 
From  a  miniature  in  the  possession  of  Wilder  D.  Bancroft. 

Bancroft's  stay  in  Gottingen  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  two  following 
extracts  from  family  letters  described  the 
securing  of  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy: 

Gottingen,  September  2,  1820. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  faculty  in 
Gottingen.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
have  been  decorated  with  small  clothes  and 
silk  stockings,  &  for  the  first  time  too,  have 
been  talking  Latin  pubHcly.  "Hail,  na- 
tive language  !  "  I  may  well  say  now,  and  be 
thankful  that  my  trial  is  over.  In  a  word  I 
have  been  examined  this  afternoon  by 
mighty  men  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Philosophy,  and  now^  nothing  remains  for 
me  to  do  but  to  appear  in  public  and  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  University,  in 
order  to  become  as  good  and  regular  a  Dr. 
as  any  that  have  been  coined  in  these  latter 
days ;  but  I  will  try  and  relate  the  history  of 
the  whole  matter.  The  candidate  for  a  de- 
gree writes  two  papers  which  he  presents  to 
the  faculty.  In  the  one  he  declares  his 
wish  to  be  admitted  to  an  examination ;  in 
the  other  he  gives  a  short  history  of  his  life. 
These  being  communicated  to  each  member 
of  the  Academic  Senate,  a  meeting  is  called 
of  the  faculty  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the 
powers  of  the  candidate,  and  examining 


Lucretia  Bancroft,  mother  of  George  Bancroft. 
I-rom  a  miniature  in  the  possession  of  Andrew  McFarland  Davis. 

him  in  those  departments  of  science  to 
which  he  has  particularly  attended.  To- 
day was  appointed  for  me.  At  4  o'clock  I 
entered  the  house  of  the  Dean  of  the  faculty, 
Prof.  Eichhorn,  and  after  waiting  a  few  min- 
utes was  ushered  into  the  room  where  eight 
venerable  men  w^ere  assembled.  A  chair 
was  placed  for  me.  Mr.  Eichhorn  then 
began  the  ceremony  by  addressing  to  me  a 
short  speech  in  Latin  of  course,  and  after 
speaking  a  few  words  introductory  to  the 
examination,  ended  by  saying  he  should 
examine  me  in  ancient  history,  in  Hebrew 
&  Arabic,  &  invited  his  colleague,  the  cele- 
brated Mitscherlich*,  to  examine  me  in 
Greek.  He  then  commenced  the  examina- 
tion by  questions  relating  to  the  cities  of 
Phenicia  &  the  fate  of  Tyre.  He  then  gave 
me  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  requested  me  to 
translate  the  23rd  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which 
is  a  most  difficult  chapter.  After  this  an 
Arabic  poem  was  put  into  my  hands,  which 
I  also  translated  and  explained.  Then  one 
half  of  my  examination  was  over.  Wine 
and  cake  were  presented,  and  these  being 
tasted  the  work  proceeded.  Mr.  Mitsch- 
erlich  made  me  a  short  speech  in  which 
he  announced  his  intention  of  ascertaining 

*  Christopher  Wilhelm  Mitscherlich,  1760-1854;    profes- 
sor at  Gottingen,  1794-1833. 
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how  much  Greek- 1  knew,  and  in  order  to  short  speech  again,  declaring  the  satisfac- 
effect  that,  he  gave  me  an  ode  of  Pindar  to  tion  of  the  faculty  with  the  appearance  I 
translate.  Now  Pindar,  you  [know]  is  of  had  made,  setting  forth  his  readiness  to 
all  authors  the  most  difficult.  But  as  I  had  create  me  a  Dr.  as  soon  as  I  should  have 
studied  him  a  good  deal  of  late,  I  succeeded  disputed  in  public,  and  adding  his  con- 
in  satisfying  the  good  professor  in  my  an-  gratulations  on  his  own  part  and  that  of  the 


swers.    The  ode  which 
he    selected    was    the 
fourth    Nemean    ode, 
which    commenced 
with,  ''The  best  Phv- 
sician  for  labours  that 
are  ended  is  hilarity." 
The  manner  of  inter- 
preting was  as  follows : 
Tirst  the  sentence  was 
read,  then  each  indi- 
vidual word  which  had 
any  difficulty  was  ex- 
plained, reduced  to  its 
primitive  root,  and  its 
several  meanings  men- 
tioned.   This  done,  the 
construction    of    the 
words  was  told, 
and   then   the 
passage   was 
translated  into 
Latin.    All  this 
is  done  in  Lat- 
in, which  is  the 
only    language 
allowed   at  an 
examination, or 
at  any    public 
solemnities    of 
the  University. 
After  the  pas- 
sage is  thus 
translated,  if  it 
contain   a  n  \^ 
allusions   to 
mythology, 
these  are  en- 
quired after,  if 
any    grammat- 
ical difficulties, 
they   must    be 

cleared  up,  if  any  incorrected  readings, 
they  nriust  be  corrected.  Of  the  ode  of 
Pindar,  about  30  lines  v/ere  interpreted  in 
this  way.  By  this  time  it  was  past  six,  so 
I  was  desired  to  withdraw  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. The  deliberation  was  held  as  to 
the  event  of  the  trial.  I  was  soon  sum- 
tmoned  to  appear,  when  the  Dean  made  a 


Johaun  Friedrich  Bkuiieiibach. 


faculty,  on  the  honour 
I  was  about  to  obtain, 
and  then  I  was  dis- 
missed. Next  week  on 
Saturday  I  am  to  ap- 
pear in  public  and  de- 
fend against  two  or 
more  opponents  the 
theses  which  are  to  be 
printed  in  the  course  of 
the  \v'eek.  Then,  after 
taking  an  oath  to  hon- 
our the  University,  &c., 
I  am  to  receive  a  diplo- 
ma in  due  form  and 
order,  as  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.     .     .     . 


Karl'  Friedrich  Gauss 
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GOTTINGEN, 

Sept.  16    1820. 

My  dearest 
Uncle  : — 
Do  you  re- 
member the 
good  story  you 
used  to  tell  me 
about  the  hon- 
est countryman 
of  Stow,  who, 
after  long  sigh- 
ing  for  the 
honour,  was  at 
length  made 
Justice  of  the 
Peace  ;  and 
then  you  know 
as  a  neighbor 
saluted  him  in 
a  friendly  way 
by  the  plain 
title  of  Mr.,  he 
deigned  no 
answer,  but  collecting  himself  most  proudly, 
exclaimed  after  a  long  pause, ' '  and  pray  why 
not  ^ Squire! ^^^  So  now  if  Miss  Murray  or 
Miss  Hall  or  any  of  the  elect  of  Lancaster, 
should  happen  to  speak  of  George  Ban- 
croft, or  Mr.  George,  I  pray  you  to  rebuke 
them  gravely  and  ask,  "pray  why  not 
Doctor!  ^^    Last  Saturday  I  was  made  Doc- 


F.  E.  D.  Schleiermacher. 
From  an  engravingf  by  Schultheis  after  a  drawing  by  L.  Heine. 


tor  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arts  accord- 
ing to  the  strictest  forms  of  the  law.  The 
customs  of  the  place  and  the  statutes  of  the 
University  render  it  necessary  for  the  can- 
didate to  proceed  thus :  In  the  course  of  the 
week  he  prints  several  propositions  which 
he  declares  himself  ready  to  defend  in  pub- 
lic. These  are  generally  of  a  paradoxical 
nature,  such  as  few  men  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, and  on  new  and  unusual  subjects. 
These  being  printed  and  distributed,  two 
or  more  opponents  are  appointed  to  enter 
the  lists  and  oppose  the  candidate.  The 
day  for  this  intellectual  warfare  being  ap- 
pointed, the  candidate  proceeds  early  in 
the  morning,  dressed  fully  in  black,  in  small 
clothes  and  silk  stockings,  to  arrange  the 


business  of  the  day.  He  drives  in  a  car- 
riage first  to  his  opponents.  These  he  takes 
with  him  to  his  room  where  breakfast  is 
waiting  for  them.  The  morning  repast  be- 
ing ended,  he  conducts  them  in  the  carriage 
as  before,  to  the  hall  of  the  University  where 
they  take  the  places  appointed  for  them — 
opposite  the  desk  destined  for  the  candi- 
date. Then  he  drives  to  the  Dean  of  the 
faculty,  and  invites  him  to  appear  and  pre- 
side at  the  ceremony.  In  the  mean  time 
theses  are  distributed  to  every  one  that 
comes  to  hear  the  dispute.  The  Dean  and 
he  who  is  to  be  dubbed  Dr.  arrive.  The 
Dean  leads  him  to  his  place  where  he  is  to 
stand  firmly  and  await  all  attacks.  First, 
however,  he  holds  a  speech  which  com- 
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monly  lasts  from  teii  to  fifteen  minutes. 
The  Dean  is  at  present  the  celebrated  ]Mr. 
Eichhorn,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
the  world.  He  led  me  to  the  Desk  and 
from  that  moment  no  word  might  be  ut- 
tered except  in  Latin.  Then  I  delivered 
a  speech  which  lasted  about  12  minutes  and 
this  gave  me  time  to  collect  myself.  The 
oration  pleased,  though  some  thought  I 
spoke  too  theatrically.  'Tis  not  the  cus- 
tom here  to  declaim,  but  I  chose  to  do  it  as 
an  American,  and  for  the  sake  of  trying 
something  new  to  the  good  people.  After 
the  discourse  was  ended,  I  called  on  one  of 
my  opponents  to  contradict  any  one  of  the 
propositions  I  had  asserted.  He  chose  one 
about  a  line  of  Horace.  It  may  seem  to 
you  in  Lancaster  of  very  little  consequence 
whether  one  word  or  another  be  used  there 
286 


— but  here  we  are  bound  to  hold  it  a  sacred 
duty  to  render  every  ancient  author  as  cor- 
rect as  possible.  The  young  Gentleman 
who  opposed  me  is  son  of  the  King's 
preacher  at  Dresden,  a  very  well  educated 
man.  We  talked  a  full  half  hour  about  the 
true  reading  with  liveliness — I  might  al- 
most say  acrimony.  The  Professor  of  elo- 
quence, Mitscherlich,  who  has  published 
an  edition  of  Horace,  was  all  along  on  my 
side.  We  could  hear  him  exclaiming 
against  the  arguments  of  my  adversary  as 
of  no  moment,  and  encouraging  me  by  ap- 
proving mine.  The  dispute  with  Ammon 
being  at  an  end,  I  invited  Dr.  Hoch  to 
oppose  me  upon  another  of  my  theses.  He 
is  an  excellent  man,  already  well  known  for 
his  learning.  The  question  related  to  the 
language    of    the    earliest   inhabitants   of 
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Greece,  and  was  treated  with  proper  cool- 
ness and  deliberation.  It  is  a  difficult  sub- 
ject, as  the  testimony  of  early  writers  is  so 
contradictory  upon  it.  This  question  was 
discussed  for  about  20  minutes,  and  then 
the  battle  was  ended  and  the  field  remained 
to  me  without  any  one  to  dispute  my  right 
to  it.  My  peroration  followed,  &  in  this 
I  was  first  obliged,  according  to  the  cus- 
toms of  ceremony,  to  say  a  word  for  the 
King,  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  for 
the  University.  Then,  turning  to  the  Pro- 
fessors, I  thanked  them  for  their  kindness 
to  me  during  my  stay  at  Gottingen,  said 
farewell  to  my  friends  and  fellow  students, 
and  then  begged  the  Dean  to  confer  on  me 
the  honour  I  had  sought  for.  Mr.  Eich- 
horn  mounted  the  desk,  held  a  speech  to  the 
audience,   said  some  civil  things  to  me, 


added  his  hopes  and  wishes  for  my  welfare 
in  life,  and  then  called  on  the  Beadle  of  the 
University  to  read  me  the  Doctor's  oath. 
This  being  administered,  I  was  called  on  to 
ascend  twosteps  higher,  and  my  diploma  was 
presented  me.  The  audience  dispersed, 
each  professor  came  up  and  congratulated 
me  on  the  successful  event  of  my  trial,  then 
turned  away  and  departed.  The  Dean  I  con- 
ducted home  in  my  carriage,  &  I  remained  a 
Dr.  in  Philosophy,  and  was  then,  am  now,, 
and  ever  shall  be  your  loving  nephew. 

The  journal  goes  on  with  the  story  of  his^ 
departure  for  Berlin  and  of  the  winter  spent 
there  in  attendance  at  the  University. 

On  Tuesday  the  19th  of  September,  I 
finished  my  residence  at  Gottingen.     Two- 
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years  have  passed  rapidly  away  in  the  still- 
ness &  activity  of  a  student's  life,  and  I 
think  I  may  look  back  on  them  as  on  years 
which  have  been  usefully  employed.  I 
had  formed  a  plan  of  travelling  to  Berlin 
with  two  Grecians — Maurus,  from  Constan- 
tinople, &  Polyzoides  from  Thessalonica. 
Many  of  their  countrymen  were  desirous 
of  accompanying  us  a  few  miles,  that  they 
might  delay  as  long  as  possible  the  moment 
destined  for  a  parting  embrace.  About  9 
we  lef't  the  walls  &  spires  of  Gottingen  be- 
hind us;  we  had  taken  leave  of  all  our 
friends,  &  now  we  bade  adieu  to  their  city, 
to  its  pleasant  walks,  the  rich  vales  around 
it,  &  its  magnificent  scientific  institutions. 
288 


Farewell,  oh!  Georgia  Augusta,  &  mayst 
thou  long  continue  to  bring  forth  offspring 
worthy  of  thy  pleasant  glory. 

At  noon  we  reached  Nordheim.  Here 
we  dined  for  the  last  time  in  company  with 
our  Grecian  friends.  The  hour  at  table 
was  indeed  moving.  The  welfare  of  our 
friends  &  our  countries  was  drunk  with 
enthusiasm.  After  dinner  a  Greek  war 
song  was  sung,  which  animated  every  heart. 
Young  Blastos  from  Chios,  a  pleasant  litUe 
fellow,  whom  I  was  especially  fond  of,  could 
hardly  restrain  his  feehngs.  At  length 
Psylas  from  Athens  arose,  &  addressed  his 
Grecian  brethren  in  a  short  song,  animat- 
ing them  to  exertion  &  patriotism.     Then 
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followed  the  last  embrace,  the  parting  kiss 
of  friendship,  &  lost  in  pleasant  reminis- 
cences, we  continued  our  way  towards 
Brunswick  in  silence  &  reflection. 

[Berlin]  September  30.  I  went  to  deliver 
my  cards  of  recommendation  to  several  Pro- 
fessors. .  .  .  Schleiermacher  delighted 
me  extremely.  He  has  a  sharp  eye,  a  re- 
markable countenance,  and  in  general  his 
appearance  is  very  striking.  He  is  small 
and  somewhat  hump-backed;  but  his  man- 
ners are  so  lively  and  spirited  that  one  hard- 
ly notices  his  personal  ugliness.  He  spoke 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest  of  the  religious 
affairs  of  America.  The  professors  of  Ber- 
Hn  seem  to  have  the  good  custom  of  seeing 
company  in  the  evening. 

October  2.  .  .  .  Schleiermacher's 
mode  of  preaching  is  very  dignified  & 
severe.  Language  flows  from  his  lips  most 
fluently  &  uninterruptedly.  He  is  the  best 
extempore  speaker  I  ha^'e  ever  heard.  He 
makes  almost  no  use  of  his  hands,  but  with- 
out gestures  pronounces  his  discourse  with 
rational  warmth,  but  never  with  impas- 
sioned vehemence.  He  is  a  preacher  for  the 
understanding,  not  for  the  heart ,  His  voice 
isclear&distinct,his  countenance  intelligent 
&  expressive,  his  eye  black  &  clear,  &  in  the 
pulpit  his  whole  appearance  is  full  of  dignity. 

October  10.  Professor  Ritter  called  on 
me  today.  He  is  a  well  informed  man;  & 
in  addition  to  being  very  learned,  he  under- 
stands how  to  talk  interestingly.  He  spoke 
of  Madame  de  Stael  whom  he  knew  very 
well  at  Geneva.  Her  heart,  he  assured  me, 
was  excellent.  He  knew  her  well  &  a  long 
time,  &  never  saw  anything  in  her  which 
savoured  of  ill  morals,  or  loose  principles. 
On  the  contrarv,  she  was  warm  in  the  cause 
of  good.  Her  private  charities  were  im- 
mense. Her  ideas  of  parental  love,  of  the 
duties  of  a  mother  &c.,  were  almost  en- 
thusiastically high  &  severe.  She  kept  her 
household  in  most  excellent  order,  &  was 
always  resorted  to  by  the  poor  or  the  dis- 
tress[ed],  for  all  were  sure  of  finding  relief 
from  her.  In  dress  she  was  odd,  very 
singular,  and  often  tasteless.  She  would 
dress  sometimes  in  an  Oriental  style,  VAth 
turband  turned  up,  displaying  her  counte- 
nance completely,  &  rigged  out  in  a  variety 
of  flaring  &  disagreeable  colours.  She  had 
the  manners  of  a  French  woman,  was  bold 
&  forward  in  company,  fond  of  talking 
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with  sensible  men,  &  did  not  always  regard 
the  strict  forms  of  society.  But  this  re- 
sulted from  her  character.  She  was  manly 
in  her  understanding,  &  therefore  masculine 
in  her  manners. 

She  sought  every  opportunity  of  gaining 
knowledge  in  conversation.  When  in  Ger^ 
many,  she  visited  every  learned  man  of 
eminence,  &  sought  every  opportunity  of 
getting  accounts  of  books  &  discoveries  & 
systems  in  her  intercourse  with  men  of 
letters.  Fichte  &  Schelling  she  knew  very 
well.  She  was  intimate  with  the  Schlegels. 
If  she  saw  a  philosopher,  ''donnez-moi  une 
aperfue  de  la  philosophie  Kantienne",  she 
would  say;  if  an  admirer  of  Goethe,  ''don- 
nez-moi  une  aper^ue  de  sa  Farben-Lehre  ?  " 
In  this  way  she  became  superficially  versed 
with  every  thing  of  interest  in  Germany,  & 
she  had  a  wonderful  talent  at  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  ideas  of  another  &  adopting 
them  in  so  far  as  they  seemed  just,  as  her 
own.  Yet  everything  which  she  heard  and 
adopted,  she  modified  in  her  own  way,  &  it 
always  received  the  impress  of  her  genius. 
She  was  warm  in  her  feelings,  enthusiastic; 
her  passions  were  strong  &  she  was  some- 
times governed  by  them;  but  never  to  do 
wrong,  for  though  her  principles  were  not 
austere  or  rigidly  severe,  she  yet  adhered  to 
them  most  tenaciously,  &  never  acted  con- 
trary to  her  honest  convictions.  Her  last 
husband  was  an  honest  man  and  a  good 
soldier.  The  marriage  with  him  could  not 
be  publicly  acknowledged  on  account  of  the 
critical  situation  in  which  she  was  placed, 
being  constantly  an  object  of  fear  and  dis- 
like to  Carnot  &  the  French  Government. 

December  21.  Wolf  talked  to  me  about 
himself  &  his  daughter  with  the  greatest 
openness.  The  Queen,  said  he,  passed 
thro'  Halle,  &  was  at  a  large  company  there. 
She  selected  his  daughter  for  a  companion, 
saying,  ''Come  &  sit  by  me,  my  child.  1 
hear  you  know  so  vastly  much  EngHsh. 
Did  not  you  find  it  hard?"  ''Not  at  all, 
your  Majesty."  "I  thought  the //j  &  other 
sounds  very  hard,"  said  the  Queen.  "I 
made  nothing  of  them",  said  the  little  girl. 
"Why  ?  How  did  you  learn  English,  then  ?" 
"Papa  taught  it  me  in  the  water  when  I  was 
five  years  old."  "Taught  it  you  in  the 
water,"  cried  out  the  Queen  in  astonish- 
ment, "What  does  that  mean?"  "When 
he  went  to  bathe",  answered  the  girl,  &c. 
&c.     "In  short,"  said  Wolf,  "when  I  went 
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to  bathe,  I  took  my  little  daughter  with  me, 
&  made  her  sit  behind  a  screen,  &  while 
bathing,  I  used  to  call  out  an  English  word 
which  she  wrote  down  &  then  another  & 
another,  till  I  had  taught  her  all  the  sounds 
of  the  English  in  several  succeeding  lessons. " 
I  was  quite  taken  with  the  good  natured  talk- 
ativeness of  the  old  man,  &  the  fondness  with 
which  he  dwelt  on  his  knowledge  of  English. 
The  same  daughter  of  Wolf  made,  when  she 
was  but  14,  an  abridgement  of  Walker,  in 
order  to  become  sure  of  the  pronunciation  of 
each  w^ord ;  a  vast  undertaking  for  a  girl,  &  so 
young  a  girl,  rivalled  only  by  the  zeal  which 
induced  Schlozer  to  copy  a  Russian  diction- 
ary of  some  hundred  octavo  pages,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  impossible  to  purchase  one. 

December  22.  I  dined  today  with  the 
late  minister,  the  Baron  von  Humboldt.  I 
admire  his  genius.  I  am  astonished  at  his 
erudition.  In  my  company  were  Professor 
Bekker  and  Dr.  Schleiermacher.  He  con- 
versed with  them  on  Greek  literature,  and 
was  as  much  at  home  in  the  Greek  poets  as 
they  were,  nay  better.  The  Baron  is  well 
versed  even  [in]  the  poets  of  the  latest  ages, 
and  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  Tryphiodo- 
rus,  Nonnus  and  the  hke.  In  his  manner 
too  I  found  him  very  kind  and  obliging. 
He  understands  the  art  of  talking  and  con- 
verses with  ease,  dignity  and  spirit.  In  his 
house  everything  is  neat  and  elegant;  yet 
nothing  of  waste  or  prodigality  is  to  be  seen. 
Noble  economy  governs  in  his  family. 

A  family  letter  must  be  given  in  part  to 
record  the  young  New  Englander's  impres- 
sion of  the  unfamiliar  German  Christmas. 

Berlin,  December  31,  1820. 
.  .  .  Christmas  is  kept  in  Germany 
as  a  most  sacred  and  cheerful  festival.  On 
the  eve  preceding  it,  the  general  custom  pre- 
vails of  making  presents  to  one  another. 
All  parents,  be  they  poor  or  rich,  have  a 
Christmas  gift  for  each  of  their  children. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  evening 
donations  are  exceedingly  moving.  Mad. 
de  Savigny  had  invited  me  to  spend  the 
evening  at  her  house;  and  this  gave  me  a 
chance  of  seeing  the  whole  of  this  beautiful 
domestic  scene.  A  little  evergreen  tree,  the 
top  or  branch  of  fir,  is  always  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  hung  full  of  little 
wax  candles.  This  is  done  in  every  house 
— in  the  houses  of  the  rich  with  great  pro- 


fusion of  hghts.  The  tree  is  generally 
loaded  with  sweetmeats  and  gilt  apples 
which  glitter  charmingly  among  the  candles. 
The  children  are  long  beforehand  full  of  the 
joy  that  awaits  them  at  Christmas,  and  are 
perfectly  happy  at  receiving  these  pleasing 
tokens  of  parental  affection.  No  festival  is 
looked  forward  to  with  such  longing  ex- 
pectation, &  none  celebrated  with  such 
sincerity  of  joy.  On  reaching  the  house  of 
Baron  Savigny,  I  found  the  children  assem- 
bled in  the  antechamber,  and  awaiting  with 
uncertain  expectation,  the  presents  destined 
for  them.  The  Parents  were  busy  in  ar- 
ranging the  tables,  kindhng  the  hghts,  and 
preparing  all  things  in  the  saloon.  At 
length  the  signal  was  given.  The  Baron 
rang  the  merry  bell,  and  the  folding  doors 
were  thrown  open.  A  bright  blaze  of  hght 
burst  upon  our  eyes.  In  the  centre  of  a 
large  table  a  large  branch  of  fir,  and  two 
smaller  ones  on  the  right  and  left  were  fill'd 
with  little  tapers,  the  splendor  of  which  in- 
spired gladness  in  the  hearts  of  children  and 
men.  A  Geranium,  on  each  side  the  large  fir, 
with  its  perpetual  freshness  and  fragrance, 
was  another  emblem  of  immortahty.  We 
all  hastened  into  the  apartment.  First 
came  the  infant  son;  he  found  his  presents 
spread  on  a  table  so  low  that  he  could  reach 
them.  The  other  children  followed  &  re- 
joiced loudly  at  finding  the  very  books, 
clothes,  play  things  they  had  been  long  wish- 
ing for.  The  Parents  had  their  good  things 
too  which  their  elder  relations  had  sent 
them.  I,  too,  found  a  plate  loaded  with 
good  things  for  me — apples,  almonds  and 
sweetmeats.  At  length  curiosity  was  satis- 
fied, each  had  found  his  own  treasures,  and 
examined  those  of  his  neighbors.  The 
tapers  on  the  " Chris fs  tree''  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  halls  ht  up  as  usual,  and 
while  the  younger  part  of  the  company  still 
continued  amusing  themselves  with  their 
newly  acquired  playthings,  the  older  ones 
withdrew  to  the  tea-table,  and  began  an  in- 
teresting conversation  on  the  wise  and  good 
men  whom  Germany  has  produced  in  later 
years.  Young  Miss  de  Savigny  gave  us  tea 
and  inspired  us  with  good  nature  by  her  own 
amiable  cheerfulness.  She  seemed  to  be 
about  as  old  as  Lucretia.  Baron  Savigny 
himself  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  the  world.  He  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  first  lawyer  on  the  continent, 
his  erudition  is  immense,  his  manners  plain 
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and  agreeable.  His  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  de 
Arnheim,  entertained  us  with  her  wit  and 
cultivated  understanding,  while  Mad.  de 
Savigny  tempered  all  things  by  her  gentle- 


ness and  good  nature. 


A  week  later  came  another  celebration, 
duly  described  in  the  diary. 

Jan.2,1821.  The  Germans  celebrate  the 
last  evening  in  the  year.  Sylvester  evening 
the  members  of  each  family  collect  together, 
unless  in  large  companies,  &  pass  the  time  in 
the  merriest  manner  possible.  Mme.  Schlei- 
ermacher  assured  me  that  'tis  the  pleasantest 
&  gayest  night  in  the  whole  year.  They  al- 
ways remain  together  till  the  midnight  hour 
has  struck,  &  the  new  year  has  fairly  entered. 
Then  they  bid  it  welcome,  &  continue  their 
mirth  till  nature  calls  for  repose.     .     .     . 

I  spent  the  evening  at  the  Countess 
America  Bernstorff 's,*  a  lady  whose  virtues 
I  so  much  admire.  On  entering,  I  found 
Sir  George  Rosef  there  &  family.  We  had 
a  charming  evening,  all  wepe  so  pleasant  & 
willing  to  be  happy.  First  a  little  discourse 
with  the  Countess,  then  a  little  dance,  then 
a  few  words  with  the  Count,  w^hom  I  now 
for  the  first  time  saw,  entertained  me  at 
first.  Bye-  &-bye  I  entered  without  know- 
ing it  into  a  most  lively  conversation  with 
Sir  George  Rose  on  the  state  of  religion  & 
theological  science  in  Germany.  He  had 
paid  great  attention  to  the  subject.  In  our 
conclusions  we  united:  namely,  that  the 
Germans  united  the  most  foolish  credulity 
with  the  most  audacious  scepticism.  Sir 
Geo.  spoke  to  me  of  his  own  habits  in  his 
family.  He  assured  [me]  that  after  break- 
fast he  assembles  his  household  &  the 
Chaplain  reads  the  short  prayers.  Then 
he  himself  reads  to  them  a  chapter  from  the 
Old  &  a  chapter  from  the  New  Testament. 
These  he  explains,  too ;  &  if  any  points  need 
a  learned  commentary,  he  calls  on  the 
Chaplain  for  his  exposition.  ''For",  said 
he,  ''I  think  it  the  highest  duty  &  it  ought 
to  be  the  greatest  delight  of  parents  to  teach 
religion  to  their  children.  None  but  the 
parents  should  give  a  child  its  first  ideas  of 
God  &  of  Christianity."  I  was  much  de- 
lighted with  Sir  George's  zeal  &  religious 
spirit,  tho'  grieved  at  his  too  strict  attach- 

*Daughter  of  Gen.  Riedesel,  commander  of  Brunswick 
troops  in  the  American  Revolution.  She  was  born,  1780,  in 
New  York;  hence  the  name  America. 

tBritish  Minister  at  Berlin. 


ment  to  the  pecuhar  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Our  dialogue  continued  for  a 
long  time,  and  we  seemed  to  forget  that 
dancing  was  going  on  all  the  while  in  the  ad- 
joining chamber.  At  last  we  were  inter- 
rupted, &  I  joined  the  younger  part  of  the 
company.  Presently  the  musicians  played 
a  walz.  I  felt  a  desire  to  dance  &  ventured 
to  do  so.  I  got  through  the  walz  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  in  a  correct  &  easy 
manner.  Then  followed  the  Cotillon,which 
is  a  very  long  but  very  amusing  dance. 
This  too  I  ventured  to  dance  for  the  first 
time.  All  things  went  off  pleasantly,  &  all 
seemed  happy.  The  dance  ended;  the 
doors  were  thrown  open,  &  behold  the 
tables  spread  for  supper.  A  frugal  but  ex- 
cellent &  even  elegant  repast  crowned  the 
pleasures  of  the  evening. 

To  Dr.  Kirklatid. 

Berlin,  February  i,  1821. 
.  .  .  The  privy  counsellor,  Wolf, 
.  .  .  isageniusof  the  first  order;  one  of 
the  few  great  men  whom  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  meet  with  in  Germany.  Hated  by  his 
countrymen,  he  consoles  himself  with  the 
consciousness  of  being  the  most  learned 
man  on  the  Continent.  He  has  a  fondness 
for  the  ancient  languages,  &  is  ahve  to  the 
beauties  of  their  Hterature.  Indeed  he 
lives  in  antiquity,  &  is  in  many  respects  a 
Roman  &  no  Christian.  His  merits  in  illus- 
trating ancient  manners  &  authors,  above 
all  the  Homeric  songs,  are  universally  [paper 
torn].  He  is  great  in  translating  too;  & 
where  hundreds  have  contended  for  the 
prize,  Wolf  has  excelled  them  all  in  turning 
the  old  bards  into  German.  Voss  had 
translated  Homer  in  hexameters,  giving  line 
for  line;  Wolf  made  fragments  of  a  version 
where  he  has  given  syllable  for  syllable,  foot 
for  foot,  yea  cesura  for  cesura.  The  whole 
herd  of  translators  are  defied  &  dared  to 
attempt  the  Hke.  Wolf's  Latin  style  is 
purer  than  that  of  any  living  scholar;  and 
his  version  of ''  The  Clouds  "  in  the  measure 
of  the  original  proves  that  no  philologian 
can  manage  German  so  artfully  as  he. 
Therefore  when  I  see  Wolf,  I  know  not 
which  most  to  admire  his  high  and  uncom- 
mon mental  powers  or  his  vast  erudition. 
But  Wolf  has  neither  dignity  of  character, 
nor  purity  of  morals.  He  is  stubbornly 
vain,    childish,     &   licencious.     He   loves 
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sweetmeats  like  an  infant,  &  knows  better 
almost  than  anybody  else  in  Berlin  where 
the  best  cake  is  to  be  had,  &  at  what  o'clock 
it  comes  warm  from  the  oven.  He  is  now 
the  laziest  man,  whom  I  have  ever  seen; 
rising  after  daylight,  &  going  to  bed  at  nine. 
Even  this  does  not  content  him;  but  in  the 
evening  he  is  to  be  found  stretched  out  on 
his  sopha  in  a  dull,  stupid,  sleepy  lethargy. 
He  is  more  fond  of  talking  about  prostitutes, 
confectioners,  cakes  and  good  eating  than 
of  instructing  by  conversing  seriously.  Two 
hours  before  dinner  are  spent  in  walking  to 

(To  be 


get  an  appetite;  sometimes  three.  Two 
hours  again  pass  away  at  dinner.  Who  can 
study  immediately  after  eating  a  great  deal  ? 
As  soon  as  the  stomach  is  somewhat  re- 
lieved 'tis  time  to  go  to  bed.  So  passes  the 
old  age  of  a  man,  who  might  be  one  of  the 
most  honoured  in  the  world.  He  makes 
often  very  excellent  observations,  but  they 
are  rather  recollections  of  what  he  once 
thought,  than  new  ideas,  &  he  talks  of  his 
learning,  as  of  something,  that  was,  &  the 
identity  of  which  he  no  longer  feels  with  his 
present  self.     .     . 

continued.) 
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By  Arthur  Ruhl 


Illustrations  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark 


VERYBODY  in  the  house- 
in  all  the  world  it  seemed— 
was  sleeping,  but  the  Van- 
dalia  Aliler  sat  up  in  bed, 
staring  with  dry,  wide-open 
eyes  at  the  wall.  The  dor- 
mer room,  tucked  up  under  the  roof,  was 
stuffy  and  close  and  smelled  of  heat  and 
wall-paper  and  rag-carpet.  Through  the 
little  window,  from  the  trees  and  grass  out- 
side, came  the  steady  whirring  of  the  tree- 
toads  and  crickets.  Suddenly  the  stillness 
was  broken  and  the  campus  clock  tolled 
two.  As  the  harsh  note  grated  on  his 
nerves  his  heart  gave  a  thump  and  he  threw 
himself  back  and  buried  his  face  in  the  hot 
pillow.  It  seemed  as  though  he  must  shut 
out  the  world  and  forget.  But  he  couldn't 
forget,  and  you  can  shut  out  the  world  with 
a  pillow — only  so  long  as  you  can  hold  your 
breath.  He  slipped  over  the  edge  of  the 
bed — that  ridiculous,  high,  hot  feather-bed 
— and  with  his  chin  in  his  hands  and  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  blinked  at  the  little 
windows  and  the  patch  of  moonlight  on  the 
floor  where  the  Other  Man  lay  sleeping. 
And  as  he  watched  him,  snoring  there  com- 
fortably in  his  sleep,  his  own  secret  returned 
again  and  bit  into  him,  as  it  had  returned  so 
many  times  that  day  and  night,  and  all  the 
disappointment  and  bitterness  and  despair 


of  it.  And  he  felt  that  life  had  tricked  him, 
cut  him  off  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  and 
put  him  on  the  outside,  and  he  was  an  out- 
cast with  his  hand  raised  against  the  world. 
When  they  had  arrived  that  night,  with  a 
lot  of  the  other  teams  that  had  come  down 
for  the  interscholastics,  and  had  been  as- 
signed to  that  one  remaining  vacant  room, 
the  Other  Man  had  told  him  to  go  ahead 
and  take  the  bed,  because,  as  he  explained, 
a  miler  needed  all  the  sleep  he  could  get, 
whereas  a  bit  of  wakefulness  the  night  be- 
fore the  games  only  served  to  put  an  edge 
on  a  sprinter's  nerves.  ''It'll  make  me 
start  quicker,"  said  he,  spreading  a  blanket 
on  the  floor.  That  was  just  hke  the  luck  of 
the  Other  Man — to  give  up  something  and 
after  aU  to  get  it  back  again.  And  the 
Vandalia  Miler  blinked  at  him,  and  thought 
and  thought,  and  wondered  whether  the 
Other  Man  would  make  the  'varsity  in  his 
freshman  year.  For  the  Other  Man  was 
going  away  to  college  and  the  Vandalia 
Miler  couldn't  go.  That  was  his  secret, 
which  had  been  his  for  only  a  day,  and 
which  he  was  somehow  too  proud  to  tell. 
That  was  why  he  believed  that  he  was  an 
outcast,  a  pariah — why  a  shivery  abyss 
yawned  between  these  two  old  friends, 
though  you  might  have  thought  that  it  was 
but  a  yard  or  two  of  rag  carpet  that  sepa- 
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rated  him,  sitting  there  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  from  the  Other  Man,  sleeping  in  his 
blanket  on  the  floor.  They  had  grown  up 
in  Vandalia,  in  that  Httle  prairie  town,  from 
the  beginning;  gone  swimming  together  and 
skated  and  rung  door-bells,  gone  through  the 
grammar-school  and  into  the  high-school, 
and  then,  when  most  of  the  town  boys  were 
dropping  out  to  go  to  work  and  the  ones 
who  were  going  to  college  went  away  to 
prep,  school,  they  had  decided  to  stick  by  the 
ship.  They  would  stick  by  their  town  as 
long  as  they  could,  but  when  they  had  to 
leave  they  were  going,  not  to  one  of  the 
State  universities,  not  to  Chicago,  but  down 
into  the  distant  and  ghttering  East.  One 
didn't  go  down  East  to  college  from  the 
Vandalia  High-School.  They  were  about 
the  only  men  left  in  the  class  after  their 
sophomore  year;  the  rest  were  girls — the 
girls  they  had  grown  up  with  and  written 
notes  to  and  divided  their  apples  and  candy 
with,  back  in  the  kid  days.  Once  there  had 
been  a  cane-rush — somebody  had  read  about 
one  in  a  book — and  two  legs  and  an  arm 
were  broken  and  one  boy  nearly  killed. 
The  girls  were  ordered  to  keep  out.  They 
jumped  in,  carried  water,  bandaged  black 
eyes  with  their  handkerchiefs,  freshman 
girls  untied  the  freshmen  as  fast  as  the 
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sophomores  tied  them  up — that's  the  sort 
of  girls  they  were.  And  he  and  the  Other 
Man  were  the  only  men  in  the  class  and 
going  down  East  to  college  afterward. 
Probably  you  do  not  understand  just  what 
that  meant.  You  may  know,  perhaps,  some 
little  high  church  prep,  school,  built  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  like  a  robber  baron's  castle, 
where  there  are  just  about  enough  men  to 
make  up  the  teams  if  each  man  plays  on  all 
of  them,  and  the  man  who  is  captain  of  the 
eleven  is  generally  captain  of  the  nine  and 
the  track  team  and  leads  the  banjo  club. 
If  you  were  chosen  captain  of  the  eleven  in 
your  freshman  year,  you  would,  of  course, 
be  a  much  greater  man  than  the  President. 
But  you  wouldn't  have  a  lot  of  good-fellow 
g'rls  to  watch  you  and  to  tell  you  so.  And 
the  Vandalia  Miler  had  both — he  and  the 
Other  Man. 

They  pounded  out  the  only  decenj;  eleven 
the  school  had  ever  had  and  a  nine  and  a^ 
paper,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  divided 
everything — just  as  though  it  was  a  Trust. 
One  of  them  would  write  the  editorials  call- 
ing down  the  faculty  and  the  other  would 
preside  at  the  mass  meefngs;  he  would  lead 
the  mandohn  club,  with  about  six  yards  of 
satin  ribbon  which  one  of  the  girls  had  given 
him  tied  to  his  mandolin  to  show  that  he 
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was  leader,  and  the  Other  Man  would  lead 
the  glee  club  and  sing  all  the  tenor  solos. 
And  at  last,  in  their  senior  year,  they  got  up 
a  track  team.  It  was  the  last  chance  they 
had — after  June  the  deluge.  They  sent  to 
Chicago  for  real  running  clothes  and  spiked 
shoes — it  had  been  sneakers  and  trousers 
cut  off  at  the  knees  before  that  in  Vandalia 
— and  taught  the  school  a  brand  new  cheer. 
The  merchants  put  up  the  money  to  send 
the  team  dow^n  to  Pardeeville,  and  the  night 
before  they  left  there  was  a  mass-meeting 
and  a  dance  and  speeches.  The  Vandalia 
Miler,  bhnking  at  the  torn  mosquito-bar 
that  covered  the  little  window,  smiled  grim- 
ly as  he  thought  of  that  speech — of  that  droll 
school  orator  of  theirs,  older  than  the  rest 
of  them,  with  his  high  forehead  and  Henry 
Clay  scalp  lock,  and  his  arms  outspread  and 
his  voice  in  his  boots:  ''With  every  heart 
in  Vandalia  beating  for  you,  every  eye 
turned  down  the  prairie  toward  the  South, 
you  go — to  run  for  Vandalia,  to  win  for 
Vandaha,  and  if  not  to  win,  to  fight  to  the 
last  ditch  for  the  purple  'V  upon  your 
breasts!"  And  he  and  the  Other  Man  had 
gone  home  together  on  air,  and  told  each 
other  how  they  were  going  to  make  the  team 
when  they  got  down  to  college  and  show 
those  effete  Easterners  what  it  meant  to 
meet  a  real  man  and — and  there  was  a  light 
in  the  library  window  when  he  got  home, 
past  midnight  though  it  was,  and  his  father 
was  in  there  locked  up  with  his  lawyer. 
Something  had  happened.  It  wouldn't  be 
announced  for  a  day  or  two  yet,  but  every- 
thing had  gone  to  smash,  and  it  meant  that 
the  Vandalia  Miler  must  stay  behind  and 
go  to  work  in  the  hardware  store.  That's 
where  they  had  arrived  at  last,  though  his 
father  would  have  had  him  go  on  just  as  he 
had  planned.  He  didn't  sleep  much  that 
night,  and  he  had  gone  down  to  the  train  the 
next  day  as  late  as  he  could  and  slipped  on 
when  nobody  would  see  him,  while  the  girls 
were  singing  and  waving  flags  from  the 
station  platform  and  the  rest  of  the  men 
^were  leaning  out  of  the  windows  and  laugh- 
ing and  waving  their  hats.  And  here  he 
was — where  he  had  longed  to  be — sent 
down  on  the  team  to  run  for  his  school  and 
his  town,  and  it  all  seemed  like  something 
in  a  pantomime,  outside  of  him  and  far 
away,  unreal  and  part  of  a  horrid  dream. 
But  he  had  to  run.  It  came  back  just  as  it 
did  every  minute  or  two,  like  a  quick  pain. 


He  went  hot  all  over.  Those  others,  who 
were  going  to  fight  it  out  with  him,  were  all 
sleeping  now,  just  like  the  Other  Man.  He 
must  hang  on  to  himself — get  some  sleep. 
He  gritted  his  teeth,  squeezed  his  fists,  and 
told  himself  that  after  all  they  were  kids 
and  he  was  now  a  real  man.  There  are  a 
number  of  things — he  would  begin  very 
sternly — more  important  than  going  to  col- 
lege, and  a  'varsity  initial  won't  help  you 
much  before  a  judge  and  jury  or  patch  up 
anybody's  broken  bones  or  tell  how  the 
market's  going,  but — and  here  he  slipped 
and  raced  away  again — but  no  more  will  a 
Victoria  Cross  nor  a  rag  from  the  captured 
colors.  x\nd  just  as  long — just  as  long  as 
there  are  men  in  the  world  with  hearts  un- 
der their  coats  and  blood  in  their  veins 
there'll  be  somebody  to  work  the  last  gun 
and  to  head  the  forlorn  hope  and  fling  a  life 
away  for  a  smile  or  a  cheer  or  a  bit  of  ribbon. 
And  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether 
he's  got  on  a  cuirassier's  breast-plate  or 
football  canvas,  a  running  suit  or  khaki. 
And  when  the  others  are  ready  to  go  and 
the  band  begins  to  play,  it  isn't  any  fun  to 

be  left  behind  and He  got  sorrier  and 

sorrier  for  himself,  which  is  a  very,  very  bad 
thing  for  a  very  young  man  to  do,  until  at 
last  he  flung  himself  back  on  the  bed,  and 
with  his  head  full  of  charging  cavalry,  pho- 
tographs of  'varsity  teams,  batteries  gallop- 
ing into  action,  and  lonely  outcasts  left  be- 
hind, he  finally  dropped  asleep,  just  as  the 
night  was  graying  and  the  birds  were  begin- 
ning to  chirp  in  the  trees  outside.  For  just 
a  minute  he  forgot,  and  then  somebody 
shook  him  and  he  saw  the  Other  Man  was 
standing  over  him,  fresh  as  paint. 

"Gee,  man  I"  he  laughed;  "you  look 
dead  as  a  smelt!  Don't  mean  to  say  you 
stayed  awake  with  all  that  bed  to  range 
about  in!" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  Vandalia  Miler;  "I 
slept  all  right." 

He  ran  very  well  in  spite  of  everything. 
Had  he  had  a  bit  more  experience  in  racing, 
he  would  have  tried  sooner  to  get  within 
striking  distance  of  the  leaders.  As  it  was, 
coming  round  the  upper  turn  into  the  stretch, 
he  sprinted  past  the  fifth  and  fourth  men 
and  lost  his  feet  and  fell,  completely  run  out, 
just  as  he  was  being  beaten  for  third  place 
about  seven  feet  short  of  the  tape.  It  was 
one  of  those  races  of  which  the  spectator 
always  may  remark  that  if  the  man  had  had 
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a  bit  more  sand  he  would  have  won.  The 
Other  Man  had  already  won  his  brilliant 
victory  in  the  hundred  when  the  Vandalia 
Miler  was  beaten.  A  lot  of  people  were 
congratulating  him  and  the  trainer  of  one  of 
the  State  universities  had  just  promised  him 
board  and  tuition  if  he  would  enter  there 
that  fall  as  the  Miler  staggered  over  the 
line.  The  Other  Man  said  things  to  the 
trainer  and  told  him  that  he  guessed  he'd 
mistaken  his  man. 

"Where  we're  going,"  and  he  smiled  at 
the  Vandalia  Miler  as  he  helped  him  to  the 
dressing-room,   "they  don't  have  profes- 


sionals on  the  team ! ' '  The  Vandalia  Miler 
didn't  say  anything — you  can't  say  much 
just  after  you've  run  yourself  out  in  a  mile 
race — but  just  as  soon  as  he  could,  he  pulled 
on  his  clothes.  He  was  special  correspond- 
ent for  the  Vandalia  Blade.  They  had 
made  him  feel  very  proud  and  important  a 
couple  of  days  before  when  they  had  asked 
him  to  "rush  in  a  thousand  words  after  the 
games,  just  as  soon  as  he  could  jump  on  a 
wire."  So  he  dragged  himself  over  to  the 
railroad  station  and  jumped  on  the  wire. 
It  was  not  what  you  would  call  a  creative 
mood.     But  he  sent  the  story.     By  biting 
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his  lip  and  stopping  every  little  while  he 
told  all  about  it,  while  little  black  spots 
chased  each  other  up  the  paper,  and  the 
rest  who  had  been  beaten  w^re  coming  to 
and  the  Other  Man  was  making  friends 
with  the  prep. -school  stars  and  promising  to 
look  them  up  when  he  got  down  East. 

When  the  story  was  off  the  wire  he  went 
back  to  the  boarding-house  and  lay  down 
on  the  tall  feather-bed.  He  was  still  there 
when  the  Other  Man  came  up  to  dress  for 
the  dance  that  was  to  be  given  for  the  visit- 
ing teams  that  night  in  the  college  gym. 
The  Other  Man  began  early  because,  with 
only  a  little  wavy  mirror  and  a  smelly  kero- 
sene lamp,  a  wet  hair-brush  and  a  straight 
stand-up  collar  about  as  high  as  a  cuff,  it 
takes  one  quite  a  while  to  make  one's  self 
look  like  a  Gibson  man.  The  Other  Man 
spatted  down  his  hair  in  the  light  of  the  Httle 
lamp  and  whistled  between  his  teeth;  the 
VandaHa  Miler  lay  on  the  feather-bed  star- 
ing at  the  whitewashed  ceiHngand  thinking. 
He  couldn't  ask  the  belle  of  the  ball  down 
to  the  football  game  next  autumn;  he 
couldn't  promise  to  send  back  a  college  pin 
for  a  red  satin  pillow  with  a  white  initial  on 
it  and  bet  boxes  of  Huyler's  on  sure  things 
with  all  the  girls  who  wanted  to  lose  and 
make  tobacco-pouches  forhim.  Hecouldn't 
put  on  any  dog  at  all.  It  was  back  to  the 
tall  grass  forhim. 

''Better  hurry  up  and  get  ready,"  said 
the  Other  Man,  puffing  over  his  tie. 

"Don't  think  I'll  go,"  said  the  Vandalia 
Miler.  He  mumbled  something  about  hav- 
ing a  headache  and  feeling  pretty  dopy. 
"What's  the  sport,  anyway,"  he  added, 
"meeting  a  lot  of  girls  you're  never  going  to 
see  again?"  He  was,  you  see,  in  a  pretty 
bad  way.  The  Other  Man  turned  round 
and  stared.  Then  he  laughed.  Such  re- 
marks were  not  worth  a  reply. 

"See  you  there!"  he  chirped  presently. 
Then,  with  his  trousers  turned  up  an  extra 
reef  and  his  straw  hat  stuck  on  one  side — 
all  very  rakish  and  kinky — he  blew  out 
and  down  the  stairs,  three  steps  at  a  time. 
The  Vandalia  Miler  thought  some  more. 
After  a  while  he  got  up,  stretched,  and 
rubbed  his  eyes.  Then  he  jammed  his 
running  clothes  into  his  suit-case — they 
weren't  going  to  be  much  use  to  him  any 
more — and  started  for  the  station.  Every- 
body in  Pardeeville  was  going  to  the  dance. 
On  the  front  porches  in  the  light  of  the  hall 


lamps  he  could  see  the  girls  slipping  their 
hght  scarfs  over  their  shoulders,  and  now 
and  then  far  down  a  cross-street  catch  the 
glimmer  of  white  through  the  trees.  The 
sidewalk  was  narrow,  with  a  picket-fence 
on  one  side  and  big  elms  on  the  other,  and 
every  little  while  he  and  his  suit-case  would 
have  to  flatten  up  against  the  fence  while  a 
couple  passed  him,  with  low  words,  per- 
haps, that  he  couldn't  hear,  and  a  ripple  of 
laughter,  white  dresses — whiter  in  the  dark 
— and  a  breath  of  perfume  in  the  air  after 
they  had  gone.  The  station  was  deserted 
and  silent  as  the  tomb.  The  only  sign  of  life 
was  the  lamp  shining  through  the  window 
and  the  sleepy  telegraph  operator  nodding 
over  his  key.  The  Vandalia  Miler  chucked 
his  suit-case  against  the  wall  and  began 
tramping  up  and  down,  counting  the  num- 
ber of  steps  from  one  end  of  the  platform  to 
the  other.  After  a  long  while,  he  went  over 
to  the  little  grocery  across  the  street,  bought 
a  box  of  "sweet  caps"  and  smoked  them 
relentlessly,  one  after  another,  inhaHng  the 
last  two  or  three,  to  convince  himself  that 
he  was  hardened  to  all  things  and  didn't 
care.  Really,  though,  things  were  getting 
more  and  more  on  his  nerves,  and  he  did 
care.  Hours,  it  seemed,  dragged  away. 
He  sat  on  the  baggage-truck,  trying  not  to 
listen.  It  was  clear  moonlight,  still,  and 
clear  as  a  bell.  The  gym  where  they  were 
dancing  was  only  a  few  blocks  away,  behind 
the  trees,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  track 
was  open  prairie.  There  wasn't  a  sound 
there  on  the  station  platform  except  the 
clicking  of  the  telegraph  key,  and  he  could 
hear  the  faint  music  of  the  viohns  and  the 
toot-toot  of  the  cornet  coming  over  the  trees. 
It  was  after  midnight  when  the  train 
thundered  in.  He  was  in  his  seat,  with  his 
hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  when  the 
rest  came  down  the  street  on  the  run  and 
the  Other  Man,  panting  and  excited, 
bounced  into  the  seat  beside  him.  The 
Other  Man  had  to  tell  about  it,  whether 
anyone  listened  or  not — what  she  said  and 
he  said,  and  how  she  cut  her  dances  right 
and  left  to  sit  'em  out  with  him  and  came 
down  to  with  in  half  a  block  of  the  station  to 
see  him  off.  And  then  there  was  a  waltz 
that  the  Other  Man  wasn't  ever  going  to 
forget — "the  finest  waltz  I  ever  hope  to 
hear,  and  that's  a  fact."  The  Vandalia 
Miler  stood  it  for  a  long  time.  Once  he  sat 
up  suddenly  and  jammed  on  his  hat. 
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*'For  heaven's  sake  iorget  it!"  he  said. 
'' Aren't  you  ever  going  to  get  over  being  a 
kid?"  The  VandaHa  Miler,  you  see,  had 
had  to  get  over  being  a  kid  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  it  didn't  come  so  easy. 

''Whatever's  wrong  with  you?"  laughed 
the  Other  Man.  "Never  saw  anybody  so 
peevishinmy  Hfe! "  And  he  began  to  whistle 
the  tune  harder  than  ever. 

The  train  was  a  milk-train.  It  stopped 
at  every  cross-roads.  It  was  stiflingly  hot 
and  smelly  in  the  car,  and  the  Other  Man 
kept  on  humming,  steadily  as  a  pianola, 
and  keeping  time  by  snapping  his  fingers, 
but  for  all  that,  the  Vandalia  Miler  finally 
dropped  asleep.  He  dreamed  that  he  was 
down  East,  after  all,  and  winning  the  mile, 
down  a  track  about  hke  a  sublimated 
skating-rink,  with  an  audience  of  a  billion 
or  two  people,  rising  to  him  from  a  sort  of 
stadium  made  of  pure  white  marble  and 
gold.  He  was  just  being  heaved  up  in  the 
air  by  the  frantic  populace  when  he  woke 
up.  And  the  Other  Man  was  shaking  him 
by  the  arm  and  telling  him  that  they  were 
back  in  Vandalia.  He  didn't  need  anyone 
to  tell  him  that.  It  was  growing  light  as 
they  stepped  off  the  train — that  dead-to- 
the-world  time  of  night  when  the  lamps  are 
getting  pale.  He  was  just  bhnking  his  eyes 
open  and  seeing  the  old  station  and  the 
lumber-yard  and  the  Waldorf  Cafe,  and 
everything  inside  him  seemed  to  be  caving 
in,  when  the  Other  Man,  still  up  in  the  air 
and  keen  as  a  mink,  began  to  bray  out  his 
everlasting  waltz.  The  Vandalia  Miler 
jumped  as  though  you  had  shot  off  a  re- 
volver just  behind  his  ear.  He  whirled 
round  and  almost  yelled: 

"For  heaven's  sake,  man,  shut  iipf^' 
The  Other  Man  looked  at  him  and  laughed. 

"I  don't  see  what  Hcense  you've  got  to  be 
so  all-fu-ed  grouchy,"  he  said.  "If  you'd 
won " 

"  Well  ?"  cried  the  Vandaha  Miler,  step- 
ping closer. 

"  It  looked  to  me " 

"Looked  to  you\  Are  you  calling  me  a 
quitter?" 

You  must  remember  that  it  had  lasted     ^  ,    , 

two  whole  days  and  nights  now  and  the     (ililtlu  %iffcn(iCi!< 
ends  of  his  nerves  were  all  sticking  out.  I      9        t*      4" 

"Say  it,  will  you?"  He  dropped  his 
suit-case  on  the  sidewalk  and  clenched  his 
fists.  "Just  say  it  now — how  did  it  look  to 
you?"    And  then,  before  anyone  guessed 


He  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  squeezed  his 
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what  was  coming,  he  shot  out  with  his  fist. 
The  Other  Man's  hands  were  down,  help- 
less. He  caught  it  fairly  on  the  tip  of  the 
jaw  and  went  down  in  a  heap,  and  the 
Vandaha  Miler  stood  over  him,  half  wait- 
ing to  swing  again,  half  scared  at  what  he 
had  done.  The  others  rushed  in  to  pull 
them  apart,  but  the  Other  Man  just  jumped 
up  with  a  grim  httle  laugh,  as  though  it  was 
all  a  sort  of  joke  and  the  Vandaha  Miler  a 
kind  of  wild  man  with  bad  manners.  Then 
he  walked  ahead  with  the  rest.  All  in  all, 
it  was  about  the  completest  thing  he  could 
have  done.  It  left  the  Vandaha  ^Miler,  you 
see,  quite  on  the  outside.  And  that  was 
the  end  of  Damon  and  Pythias — and  all 
their  plans  and  dreams.  The  next  day  the 
Other  Man  went  down  East  to  tutor  for 
his  entrance  exams.  The  Vandaha  Miler 
went  to  work  in  the  hardware  store,  selhng 
frying-pans  and   shingle  nails. 


The  Vandalia  Miler  left  the  store  in 
charge  of  the  repair-shop  man  and  started 
home  for  supper.  He  had  just  sold  an  im- 
proved gasoline  stove  to  a  farmer's  wife 
from  Vienna  Centre  who  had  never  burned 
anything  but  wood,  and  he  was  consider- 
ably excited.  He  swung  up  State  Street, 
whisthng.  There  was  a  bulletin  in  the 
Blade  window  with  letters  in  blue  ink 
splashed  on  it  a  foot  high.  This  is  what 
he  read — what  stopped  his  whistling  short: 

TRIUMPH  OF  VANDALIA  BOY 

Underneath  was  a  dispatch  with  a  New 
York  date-line,  telling  how  the  Other  Man 
had  won  the  intercollegiate  mile  at  Mott 
Haven  that  afternoon.  He  felt  his  face 
getting  hot.  He  put  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets and  squeezed  his  finger-nails  into  his 
palms  so  that  folks  wouldn't  see.  There 
was  a  beautiful  picture  framed  up  in  his 
mind — a  picture  built  up  of  Sunday  supple- 
ments, stories  in  magazines,  and  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  young  man  who  had  never  seen 
Mott  Haven,  and  who  stood  on  a  wooden 
sidewalk  on  the  main  street  of  a  fresh-water 
town  a  thousand  miles  away.  It  v/as  a 
sort  of  composite  of  Henley  and  a  Thanks- 
giving game,  and  the  Other  Man  stood  in 
the  foreground  in  the  afternoon  sunshine, 
panting  easily  and  smiling  politely  at  the 
applause.     In  the  two  years  that  the  Other 


Man  had  been  away  he  hadn't  come  back 
even  for  his  vacations,  and  he  was  getting 
to  be  a  we-used-to-know-him-when-he-was- 
young  sort  of  a  man .  There  had  been  many 
stories  about  him  in  the  Blade.  News  was 
rather  scarce  out  there,  and  they  hked  to 
hear  about  each  other.  And  every  time 
the  Other  Man  did  anything  the  town  peo- 
ple felt  somehow  that  Vandalia  had  done  it 
and  were  glad.  There  was  considerable 
local  pride  in  Vandalia.  They  would  do 
anything  for  anybody  who  did  something 
for  the  town.  But  the  Vandalia  Miler 
hadn't  learned  this  yet. 

He  got  away  with  out  being  obhgedtotalk 
to  anybody,  and  hurried  home.  There, 
without  knowing  just  why,  he  unearthed 
his  old  running  clothes,  and  just  as  the  sun 
was  setting  that  evening  the  Vandaha  Mil- 
er started  jogging  round  the  old  dirt  track  at 
the  fair  grounds,  training  again  for  the  mile. 

They  didn't  go  in  very  heavily  for  sport 
in  those  days  in  Vandalia,  and  everybody 
soon  knew  what  he  was  doing  and  wondered 
why.  The  high-school  boys  came  over  of 
late  afternoons  and  watched  him  run.  Then 
they  got  to  pacing  him,  and  finally  they 
asked  him  to  help  them  get  up  a  team  to 
hck  Sugar  River.  Sugar  River  was  a  town 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Vandalia.  The 
only  difference  between  the  two  towns  to 
an  outsider  was  that  the  one  had  an  opera- 
house  and  a  six-story  hotel,  and  the  other 
had  ten  blocks  of  brick  paving.  A  foot- 
ball game  between  Vandalia  and  Sugar 
River  would  have  made  the  '94  Springfield 
game  look  like  an  international  peace 
congress  at  a  vegetarian  breakfast.  The 
Vandalia  Miler  helped  them  with  the  team. 
He  didn't  know,  of  course,  that  it  was  about 
the  most  important  thing  he'd  ever  done 
in  his  life  and  he  was  thinking  too  much  of 
himself  and  the  Other  Man  to  be  very  much 
interested.  But  he  did  it  as  well  as  he  knew 
how.  Sugar  River  annihilated  them.  They 
lost  every  point.  It  didn't  especially  in- 
crease Vandalia's  love  for  Sugar  River. 

The  Vandalia  Miler  was  embarrassed, 
but  he  kept  up  his  own  running,  not  train- 
ing enough  to  get  tired  of  it,  or  stale,  but 
just  enough  to  keep  him  fit  and  getting  better. 
Some  days  he  took  a  lot  of  httle  sprints, 
some  a  jog  of  five  miles  or  so,  some  a  rest  or 
a  bit  of  tennis,  but  no  smoking,  and  all  the 
time  plenty  of  sleep.  Sometimes  he'd  try 
it  at  sun-up,  before  the  rest  of  the  town  was 
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awake,  just  to  test  his  steam  and  press  him- 
self a  bit;  and  sometimes,  on  moonlight 
nights,  when  he  could  see  the  track  plain  as 
day,  he'd  go  over  after  dark  and  whirl  off 
his  mile  at  top  speed,  stripped  to  the  buff — 
racing  through  the  moonlight  with  the  cool 
night  smell  coming  up  from  the  grass  and 
the  cool  wind  blowing  on  him  all  over. 
Those  were  the  times  when  he  even  forgot 
the  Other  Man.  It  seemed  as  though  he 
was  tireless,  eating  up  the  distance  like  a 
ghost  with  a  feeling  all  the  time  of  I've-done- 
this-before-in-the-da  wn  -  of  -  things-  a  -mill- 
ion-years-ago.  The  next  day,  when  he  was 
back  in  the  hardware  store,  he  would  smile 
inside  at  ordinary  folks  plodding  about  in 
their  foohsh  store-clothes.  The  point  is, 
you  see,  he  began  to  run  for  the  fun  of  run- 
ning. It  was  the  only  thing  he'd  had  for 
company  since  the  Other  Man  went  away. 
By  the  time  summer  was  over  he  was  brown 
as  an  Indian  and  hard  as  nails  and  he 
could  run  like  a  broncho. 

In  August,  in  Vandalia,  came  the  Clear- 
water County  fair.  It  was  the  biggest  fair 
in  the  State — more  people,  bigger  pumpkins, 
fatter  hogs,  taller  corn,  more  balloons  and 
bands  and  red  lem.onade  and  noise.  The 
fair  grounds  began  to  fill  up  with  red 
thrashing-machines  and  candy  booths  and 
side-show  tents — not  the  place  for  a  young 
man  who  preferred  to  be  alone.  On  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  third  day  of 
the  fair,  the  Vandalia  Aliler  stopped  at  the 
corner  drug-store  for  a  drink  of  soda-water, 
on  his  way  home.  He  was  just  swallowing 
a  glass  of  Arctic  Mist  and  recalling  that  a 
preparation  known  as  Lemo  Kolo  had 
tasted  just  like  it  a  year  ago,  w^hen  out 
through  the  window,  over  the  colored-water 
jars,  he  saw  the  Other  Man,  home  again 
after  his  triumphs  in  the  vast  and  glittering 
East,  togged  out  in  a  set  of  very  tricky 
flannels  and  blowing  along  State  Street,  bow- 
ing right  and  left,  and  beaming  hke  a  fresh- 
plucked  rose  for  joy  at  getting  home.  You 
might  just  as  well  have  flashed  a  search- 
light in  his  eyes  at  ten  paces.  He  was  all  in. 
The  two  years  that  had  passed  rolled  up 
like  a  patent  window-shade  when  the  spring 
sHps,and  he  was  back  at  the  railroad  station, 
just  home  from  Pardeeville,  watching  the 
Other  Man  walk  away  through  the  mel- 
ancholy dawn.  He  saw  him  pushing  open 
the  screen,  and  he  braced  himself  for  an 
instant   to   face  it   out,   cold   and   rather 


haughtily.  Then  he  flung  a  dime  on  the 
counter  and,  red  as  fire  hurried  out  the  side 
door. 

That  night  the  Blade  pubKshed  a  long 
program  for  Thursday,  the  big  day  at  the 
fair.  There  was  to  be  a  special  excursion 
from  Sugar  River,  a  free-for-all  trot  and  a 
two-fifteen  pace,  the  McHenry  Zouaves, 
the  Diving  Horse,  a  fat  ladies'  potato  race, 
Pavella  the  King  of  Tight  Wire,  and — "  an 
open  mile  foot-race  for  the  championship 
of  the  world."  That  was  the  way  the 
Blade  put  it.  They  could  always  be 
trusted  in  such  cases  to  do  the  right  thing. 
Of  course  it  was  the  Other  Man's  crowd 
who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  the  race.  He 
had  brought  some  of  his  friends  home  with 
him  from  the  East  to  show  them  w^hat  the 
West  was  like,  and  they  had  thought  it 
would  be  good  sport  to  make  him  trot  out 
and  perform  for  the  girls  and  the  merry 
villagers.  ''For  the  championship  of  the 
world,"  said  the  Blade,  "that  is  no  mere 
jest  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  first  among 
the  list  of  entries  appears  the  name  of  our 
famous  young  townsman,  the  present  inter- 
collegiate champion.  He  informed  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Blade  this  afternoon  that  he 
had  kept  up  his  training  for  just  such  a  con- 
tingency as  this,  and  that  he  never  was  in 
finer  fettle.  The  scribe  found  him  at  his 
home,  '  The  Elms,'  on  the  beautiful  estate 
north  of  the  city,  where  he  is  entertaining  a 
number  of  wealthy  young  society  men  from 
Eastern  bon-ton  circles,  and  found  him  as 
modest  as  he  was  when  he  left  his  native 
town  two  years  ago.  He  said  that  nothing 
would  please  him  more  than  to  run  at  the 
fair-grounds,  track.  '  For  it  was  there,'  said 
he, '  that  I  won  my  first  race,  you  know ! '  " 

"Oh,  helW  said  the  Vandaha  Miler. 
And  then  he  called  up  the  superintendent's 
ofhce  at  the  fair  grounds  and  told  them  to 
enter  him  for  the  mile. 


There  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  piping 
hot  August  afternoon,  the  kind  that  they 
have  out  in  the  corn  belt,  when  not  a  drop 
of  rain  has  fallen  for  a  couple  of  months 
and  the  leaves  are  drying  up  on  the  trees  and 
the  grass  is  yellow  and  crackly  under  foot, 
and  the  dust  follows  after  the  farmer's 
wagons  like  smoke.  Then,  inside  a  high 
board  fence,  was  the  fair  ground,  with  big 
wooden  halls  here  and  there,  oak-trees  with 
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locusts  singing  away  in  the  branches,  and 
packed  full  of  people  and  prize  cattle  and 
pumpkins  and  lunch-boxes  and  chewing 
candy  and  noise.  There  were  farmers  in 
their  store-clothes  just  in  from  thrashing 
and  farmers'  girls  in  white  dresses  with  pink 
and  baby-blue  ribbons,  and  in  between 
children  with  sticky  popcorn  and  red 
balloons  and  squawkers.  There  was  a 
''natural  amphitheatre"  with  benches  run- 
ning along  the  side  hill,  where  the  hushed 
crowd  gaped  at  the  spellbinder  waving  his 
arms  beside  the  ice-water  pitcher.  There 
were  prize-pig  pens  and  sheep  pens,  the  art 
hall  with  its  pictures  of  peaches  tum- 
bhng  out  of  baskets  and  watermelons  just 
opened  with  the  knife  lying  beside  them, 
and  the  tents  where  Diavolo  ate  grass  and 
blew  fire  out  of  his  mouth  and  the  beautiful 
young  lady  stood  out  on  a  platform  by  the 
ticket-box,  in  faded  pink  tights,  with  a  big 
wet  snake  wound  around  her  throat  and  her 
spangles  blinking  in  the  sunshine.  There 
were  sample  windmills  and  cane-ringing 
games,  and  wherever  there  was  room  a  man 
shaking  popcorn  or  pulling  candy  over  a 
hook,  or  a  damp  little  shed  smeUing  of 
vanilla,  where  people  were  eating  ice  cream 
and  drinking  red  lemonade.  You  get  all 
that  and  lots  more  going  at  once,  with  the 
barkers  yelhng  and  the  sledge-hammers 
thumping  on  the  strength-testing  machines 
and  the  merry-go-round  organs  squealing 
away,  with  the  sun  blazing  at  ninety-four  in 
the  shade  and  everywhere  the  smell  of  hot 
people  and  clothes  and  stale  perfume,  of 
lemonade  and  popcorn  and  peanuts  and 
dust  and  trampled  grass — you  take  all  that, 
draw  a  third-of-a-mile  circle  through  the 
thick  of  it,  push  the  crowd  back  a  bit,  and 
you  have  the  Vandalia  track  that  day  as  the 
engine  bell  in  the  judges'  stand  tolled  out 
the  warning  signal  and  the  old  marshal  on 
his  white  circus  horse  rode  down  the  track 
sidewise,  bellov/ing  out  the  ''mile  foot  race 
fer  the  champeenship  of  the  world!" 

As  he  caught  the  sharp  command  of  the 
bell — the  same  bell  that  for  years  and  years 
had  called  up  the  trotting  horses  from  the 
stables — the  Vandalia  Miler  jumped  out  of 
his  blanket  in  the  Tight-Wire  Man's  tent 
and  pushed  through  the  crowd  to  the  mark. 
The  farmer  girls  giggled  as  they  saw  his 
*  bare  legs  and  a  train  of  small  boys  followed 
him,  gaping  solemnly  in  the  manner  of 
those  determined  to  see  just  how  it  was 
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done.  The  Vandalia  Miler  was  very  pale. 
As  he  took  his  place  on  the  starting  line  he 
was  the  only  one  there  ready  to  run.  He 
stared  straight  ahead  at  the  people  edging 
up  closer  and  closer  to  the  little  lane  that 
was  left  for  them  to  run  through,  licked  his 
dry  lips  and  rubbed  nervously  his  bare  left 
arm.  There  they  were,  the  farmers  and 
the  townspeople,  the  men  and  the  girls  that 
he  and  the  Other  Man  had  grown  up  with 
and  gone  to  school  with.  And  he  felt  that 
if  he  could  beat  him — so  slim  and  smiling 
and  sure — beat  him  in  Vandalia,  there  and 
then,  with  Vandaha  and  the  county  and 
the  old  crowd  looking  on The  engine- 
bell  clanged  again  peremptorily. 

"Coming!  Coming!"  Somebody  was 
shouting  uproariously  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd.  A  big  tan  buckboard  drove  in 
between  the  surreys  and  lumber-wagons, 
and  out  hopped  the  Other  Man,  all  wrapped 
up  in  a  great  plaid  ulster,  his  bare  ankles 
lowing  underneath  it.  He  threw  off  his 
coat  and  stood  there  laughing  and  shaking 
hands  with  his  friends — in  his  'varsity  run- 
ning clothes,  the  crimson  ribbon  across  his 
chest.  The  Vandalia  Miler  saw  him  and 
gripped  his  fingers  tight.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  crowd  suddenly  became  still;  the 
uproar  of  the  squawkers  and  carousel-organ 
sounded  vague  and  far  away.  At  the  same 
moment  there  was  a  stir  in  the  crowd  just 
under  the  stand,  and  a  big,  tow-headed 
chap  began  to  pull  off  his  overalls  and  shirt. 
"Hey,  there!"  he  called  up  to  the  starters; 
"I  want  to  get  in  this!"  The  crowd  began 
to  laugh  good-naturedly,  but  the  Vandalia 
Miler  didn't  laugh  at  all.  He  was  trying  to 
remember  where  he  had  seen  this  farmer's 
face.  On  the  sleeveless  jersey  which  the 
tow-headed  man  wore  underneath  his  flan- 
nel shirt  was  a  spot  cleaner  than  the  rest. 
It  was  where  an  initial  had  been  torn  away. 
He  turned  to  find  the  Other  Man  in  front  of 
him,  smiling  and  holding  out  his  hand. 
He  took  it,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  did. 

"So  we're  going  to  have  it  out,  right  here 
and  now,"  laughed  the  Other  Man,  looking 
him  straight  in  the  eyes. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Vandalia  Miler.  His 
mouth  was  all  cotton,  so  it  came  in  a  quick 
sort  of  whisper.     "Yes,"  he  repeated. 

"I  hope,"  began  the  Other  Man,  and 
then  he  paused  and  grinned  a  little  and 
blushed.  " It's  been  quite  a  while — I  hope 
"    All  at  once  someone  cried — ' '  Now^ 
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ready  r^  The  crowd  that  had  apparently 
been  pushing  and  shoving  aimlessly  about 
the  judges'  stand  closed  into  a  compact 
mass  and  out  came  a  yell — one  of  those  old- 
fashioned,  wild-Indian,  give-'em-the-axe, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  yells,  with  Sugar 
River  :X  the  end.  "Sugar  River — Sugar 
River-  Sugar  River!  ^^  three  times,  like  that. 
It  was  like  marching  into  the  middle  of 
an  Irish  picnic  with  a  brass  band  playing 
"  Boyne  Water."  A  hoot  and  a  howl  came 
back  from  all  along  the  track  and  the  crowd 
— all  Vriudalia,  it  seemed — began  to  stam- 
pede in  toward  the  judges'  stand.  The 
\'andalia  Miler  grabbed  a  couple  of  hand- 
fuls  of  long  grass  from  the  turf  at  the  side 
of  the  track  and  wadded  them  up  in  his 
hands  for  "corks."  His  face  wasn't  as 
pale  now  and  a  new  look  jumped  into  his 
eyes.  He  turned  to  the  Other  Man,  yelling 
above  the  uproar  of  the  crowd: 

"You  want  to  look  out  for  him:  -He's  a 
ringer,  and  he's  running  for  Sugar  River!  '^ 
And  in  the  thick  of  the  noise  and  the  push- 
ing and  the  dust,  the  starter  swung  his  hat 
downward  and  with  the  sinde  crv  of  "  Gol" 
sent  the  three  runners  away. 

The  Other  Man  cut  across  from  the  out- 
side hke  a  flash  and  took  the  pole.  The 
Vandaha  Miler  closed  in  behind,  tight  on 
his  heels,  eyes  hooked  to  his  back,  just  be- 
low the  shoulders.  The  tow-headed  man 
trailed  the  two,  big-boned  and  heavy,  but 
striding  long  and  strong  as  a  horse.  Into 
the  crowd  they  went — a  sort  of  curving 
chute,  walled  in  by  faces  and  clothes  smell- 
ing of  popcorn  and  dust,  and  a  baking  sun 
beating  down  from  overhead — like  three 
machines,  stride  and  stride  alike,  the  Other 
jMan  leading  the  way  like  a  race-horse, 
strong  and  confident,  as  if  he  were  only 
playing  with  the  game.  Out  into  the  open 
and  the  cooler  air  of  the  back-stretch  they 
swung,  past  the  red  thrashers  and  pig  pens, 
round  the  lower  turn,  and  toward  the  judges' 
stand  again.  They  were  going  like  a  three- 
horse  tandem,  the  Vandalia  Miler  so  close 
up  that  the  dirt  from  the  Other  Man's 
spikes  splashed  his  shins.  He  could  see 
indistinctly  the  crowd  still  josthng  and 
shouting  under  the  wire,  see  the  lobster- 
red  face  and  white  mustache  of  old  Skerritt, 
the  starter,  leaning  out  on  the  rail  of  the 
judges'  stand  toward  them  and  bellowing 
through  his  hands  something  about  beating 
out  Sugar  River.     He  felt  the  mass  open  up 


and  close  in  after  them,  the  suffocating 
walled-in  chute  growing  hotter  and  heavier, 
the  pull  of  the  second  quarter  beginning  to 
drag  hard  on  his  legs  and  wind,  and  at  the 
time  he  saw  plainly  that  the  Other  Man 
was,  if  anything,  increasing  the  pace — push- 
ing ahead  hke  a  doped  race-horse,  at  a  half- 
mile  gait,  forgetting  that  there  was  anybody 
behind  him.  The  pace  held — screwed  up 
tight — stride  and  stride  ahke,  round  the 
upper  turn  and  into  the  open  again.  Out 
of  the  corner  cf  his  eye  he  saw  a  big  mullin 
leaf — one  of  his  old  mile-stones — slip  past 
their  feet,  the  beginning  of  the  third  quar- 
ter. But  the  shade  of  a  let-down  in  the 
pace  which  he  expected  there  and  which 
prepares  for  the  last  quarter  never  came. 
As  they  struck  the  cooler  air — it  was  hke 
getting  out  of  a  cornfield  into  the  road — the 
noise  about  the  judges'  stand — Sugar  River 
and  Vandalia  all  mixed  together — came 
reaching  across  the  field  bigger  than  ever, 
and  every  time  it  puffed  out  louder  the 
Other  Man's  back  jumped  ahead  a  bit. 
The  Vandalia  Miler  stuck  close — not  press- 
ing, not  letting  himself  lose  an  inch.  He 
was  holding  every  ounce  of  steam,  running 
every  stride  with  his  head.  Round  the 
lower  turn  they  pounded,  every  dozen 
strides  or  so  letting  shp  another  Hnk,  and 
then,  just  as  they  were  rounding  into  the 
straightaway  there  suddenly  puffed  up  from 
the  judges'  stand  a  great  roar  of  "Sugar 
River  1"  At  the  same  instant  he  heard  a 
hoarse  breath  just  behind  his  neck,  an  arm 
bumped  his  elbow,  and  the  tow-headed  man 
pushed  by  on  the  outside  and  went  up  after 
the  leader.  The  crowd  down  the  track 
was  going  wild.  Old  Skerritt  was  banging 
the  engine-bell  for  the  last  lap  hke  a  fireman 
going  to  a  fire.  The  Vandalia  Miler  didn't 
shift  his  eves  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  Other 
Man's  back.  He  was  surprised  at  himself 
to  see  how  cool  he  was;  how  he  was  calcu- 
lating whether  the  Other  Alan  was  tireless 
or  had  merely  lost  his  head,  whether  the 
Sugar  River  man  could  make  good  with  his 
bluff  or  whether,  as  they  neared  the  crowd, 
he  was  just  playing  to  the  gallery.  In  the 
next  two-twentv  he  would  know.  There 
was  more  than  a  quarter  yet  to  go,  and  he 
tried  to  feel  it  all  as  a  unit  and  know  just 
how  much  he  had  left.  Past  the  stand  and 
into  the  crowd  again — the  Sugar  River 
man's  chin  slewed  round  a  bit.  He  was 
lifting  into  the  sprint!     And  a  quarter  yet 
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to  go  1  He  saw  the  Other  Man's  back  jump 
forward  as  he  met  the  challenge,  saw  them 
fighting,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  knew  the 
moment  had  come,  that  here  and  now  the 
race  was  to  be  lost  or  won,  and  he  squeezed 
his  corks,  shut  his  eyes,  and  bore  on  hard. 
For  a  dozen  strides  he  fought,  like  a  man 
under  water  trying  to  get  to  the  Surface, 
when  suddenly,  from  the  edge  of  the  track 
ahead  came  a'quick,  triumphant  cheer.  He 
opened  his  eyes.  The  Sugar  River  man 
was  ahead!  He  had  squeezed  past  and 
was  on  the  pole,  drawing  away  from  the 
Other  ]Man.  But  it  was  not  the  Sugar- 
River  yell  that  was  echoing  across  the 
track.  It  was  a  new  and  different  cry — 
nervous,  compact,  fierce,  relentless.  It 
forced  itself  through  the  general  hullabaloo 
and  dominated  it,  and  suddenly  it  came 
clear  to  the  Vandalia  Miler's  ears — the  old 
drum-beat  cheer — his  cheer — the  one  he 
and  the  Other  Man  had  taught  the  school 
before  the  team  went  to  Pardeeville.  And 
his  name  was  at  the  end.  Down  came  a 
pair  of  arms  a  rod  or  two  in  front  of  him 
and  out  it  smashed  again — that  wonderful 
yell  with  the  sudden  shift  of  the  beat  in  the 
fifth  Hne,  like  getting  under  a  big  weight, 
all  together,  and  shoving  after  you've  been 
pounding  it.  He  fought  on  in  a  dizzy  sort 
of  trance,  not  knowing  what  was  happen- 
ing, but  feeling  suddenly  hght  and  confi- 
dent and  strong.  He  felt  himself  gaining 
— felt  that  somehow  the  backs  of  the  other 
two  men  were  drawing  irresistibly  nearer. 
Someone  ran  along  beside  him,  waving  a 
hat.  '^  You've  got  him!  You've  got  him! 
Keep  it  up!  Keep  it  up!"  the  man  cried. 
''Vandalia!  Vandaha!  VandaHa!"  All 
at  once  it  came  to  him  that  he  had  got  him 
— got  the  Other  Man — got  the  ringer — that 
Vandaha  was  going  to  beat  Sugar  River  and 
they  were  calling  on  him  to  come.  The 
cheer  shot  out  again — a  httle  farther  ahead 
— as  fast  as  the  beat  stopped  it  was  caught 
up  and  carried  on.  Someone — it  was  the 
boys  he'd  trained  who  had  done  it — had 
strung  relays  all  round  the  track.  It  be- 
came a  regular  bombardment.  The  crowd 
listened — wavered — and  broke  loose.  They 
came  swarming  down  from  the  seats  on  the 
side  hill  and  over  the  rail.  They  followed 
along  behind  in  a  drove,  yelhng  like  Indians. 
It  looked  like  a  picture  of  the  flight  from 
Pompeii  with  everybody  laughing — kids 
and  men  and  girls  stumbhng  along  in  the 


grass  at  the  side  of  the  track  and  scuffling 
up  the  dust  behind.  He  could  hear  them 
laughing  and  screaming:  "Keep  it  up! 
Keep  it  up!"  and  "Beat  him!  Beat  him! 
Vandaha !  VandaHa ! "  and  steadily  all  the 
time  from  behind  and  in  front  came  that 
drum-beat  cheer,  ripping  and  pounding  out 
above  the  rest.  The  relays  crossed  each 
other  and  overlapped,  taking  it  up  and 
beating  it  in — swinging  it,  jamming  it  at 
'em.  It  seemed  as  though  that  whole  fair 
ground  had  jumped  together  in  a  twinkling 
and  was  caUing  on  him  to  come.  It  all  hit 
him  in  a  flash — shivered  up  his  backbone. 
He  had  stayed  behind,  but  he  was  some- 
body, after  all,  and  he  stood  for  somebody 
and  they  stood  for  him  and  expected  things 
of  him.  He  forgot  the  Other  Man,  forgot 
himself.  He  was  Vandalia  now,  and  Van- 
dalia must  smash  Sugar  River.  It  was 
more  than  getting  even,  more  than  winning; 
it  was  fighting  for  his  friends,  for  his  town, 
for  his  country.  His  feet  seemed  lifted  from 
the  ground. 

Maybe  Vandalia  was  a  dull  place  to  live 
in,  but  it  was  everlastingly  healthy.  All  his 
running  and  going-to-bed-with-the-chick- 
ens  came  back  to  help  him  now.  Round- 
ing into  the  stretch,  he  took  the  bit  in  his 
teeth  and  turned  everything  loose.  With 
every  stride  he  seemed  to  pull  the  Sugar 
River  man's  back  nearer,  hand  over  hand. 
His  elbow  bumped  an  arm  and  he  heard  the 
Other  Man  gasping  out,  "Beat  him!  Beat 
him!"  as  he  passed  by.  Nothing  could 
have  stopped  him  then.  There  were  fifty 
yards  left.  He  shut  his  eyes  again;  his 
elbow  bumped  an  arm,  then  the  engine-bell 
was  clanging  overhead,  and  the  tape  hit  his 
^chest.  The  crowd  closed  in,  there  was  a 
great  uproar  all  round  him,  and  he  turned 
just  in  time  to  see  the  Sugar  River  man  go 
down  and  out  about  six  feet  short  of  the  hne, 
and  to  catch  the  Other  Man  in  his  arms  as 
he  dove  forward  and  fainted  clean  away. 

He  picked  him  up  like  a  child,  and,  spent 
as  he  was,  carried  him  into  the  the  Tight- 
Wire  Man's  tent.  Outside  the  crowd 
cheered  and  howled,  and  pushed  up  against 
the  canvas  walls,  and  from  the  distance 
came  the  boom  of  the  band,  marching  to- 
ward them  across  the  field.  He  swabbed 
on  witch-hazel  desperately — panting,  dizzy 
with  excitement  and  happiness,  and  a  queer 
happy-weepy  remorse.  The  Other  Man 
opened  his  eyes  and  blinked. 
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"Bill" — he  grinned  the  best  he  could 
and  held  out  his  hand — "I  guess  we've  been 
fools  long  enough."  Then  he  got  tired 
again.  "It  was  a  great  race,"  he  said, 
without  opening  his  eyes.  The  Vandalia 
Miler  swabbed  on  the  witch-hazel  the  harder. 
"Yes!"  he  panted;  "Yesl"  He  meant 
that  he  thought  it  had  been  long  enough. 
Somehow  he  couldn't  remember  any  words. 
And  then  the  crowd  pushed  in.  The  Other 
Man  raised  himself  on  his  elbow. 

"Go  out  to  them,  Bill,"  he  said;  "I'm 
all  right.  You  don't  want  to  forget — you're 
champeen  of  the  world!" 

They  grabbed  him  up,  protesting,  lifted 
him  on  their  shoulders  and  carried  him  out 
of  the  tent.  He  felt  the  cooler  air  and  he 
saw  the  faces  turned  toward  him  and  heard 
the  cheers  and  cries,  and  then thev  marched 
out  to  the  people — his  own  people  at  last — 
with  the  band  booming  away  at  the  head. 

That,  in  a  way,  is  about  what  they've 


been  doing  to  him  ever  since,  out  there  in 
Vandalia.  At  least  that  is  what  Starbuck 
said  as  he  told  us  the  story — we  who  had 
run  together  and  played  together  and  were 
back  from  East  and  West  to  see  another 
class  day,  to  tell  the  old  stories,  run  the  old 
races  over  again,  swing  home  again  with 
the  pack  through  the  frosty  autumn,  toward 
the  hghts  of  the  Square.  Starbuck,  you 
see,  was  the  Other  Man.        * 

"They've  just  nominated  him  for  gov- 
ernor out  in  our  State,"  said  he,  "and  they're 
telling  the  story  of  that  race  all  the  way 
from  South  River  Junction  to  the  North 
State  line.  I'm  one  of  Bill's  spell-binders; 
that's  why  I  tell  it  so  well.  He's  our  Favor- 
ite Son  now,  and  he's  only  begun."  Star- 
buck  took  a  couple  of  brisk  pulls  at  his  cigar 
and  blew  a  big  cloud  of  smoke  toward  the 
ceiling. 

"Begins  to  look"  said  he  cheerfully,  "as 
though  I  was  the  man  who  was  left  behind." 


AUGUST    NIGHT 

By   Hester  Bancroft 

Along  the  ripened  grain  the  full  moon  lies 

In  splendor  on  the  wide-spread  yellow  fields, 

And  closer  Heaven  arches  round  the  Earth — 

The  richness  of  the  harvest,  as  it  dies, 

Seems  breath  of  Her  contentment  that  She  yields — 

Completion  big  with  promise  of  new  birth. 

The  hunger  of  my  heart  unmated  cries: 

How  long,  how  long  till  I  too  shall  have  love? 

Dense  overhead  the  orchard  branches  sway, 

As  faint  the  night  wind  stirring  breathes  on  high; 

A  thrush  croons  gently,  dreaming  'mid  the  leaves; 

The  heavy  boughs  with  thick-set  apples  weigh, 

And  slow  their  mellow  perfume  passes  by, 

All  mingled  with  the  fragrance  of  the  sheaves — 

The  craving  of  my  soul  in  sorrow  cries: 

How  long,  how  long  till  I  too  shall  have  love? 

Beneath  the  moon  the  whole  world  seems  to  blend, 
Content  sighs  in  the  fields  of  rustling  corn. 
And,  live  with  sound,  the  warm  air  trembles  near 
All  fulness!     God,  the  night  will  never  end, 
And  I,  alone,  discordant  and  forlorn, 
Unmated,  on  this  love-night  of  the  year! 
The  hunger  of  my  weeping  heart  still  cries: 
Must  I  alone  live  ever  without  love? 


-PATTIE'* 


By  Margaret  Doane  Gardiner 
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ARTHA  ENDICOTT  sat 
sewing  under  the  heavy  blos- 
soming horse-chestnut  at  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  garden. 
Not  that  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  garden  was  very  far 
from  the  house,  but  it  was  the  one  point  of 
view  from  which  the  red  brick  plainness  of 
36  Beaver  Street  was  not  visible,  by  reason 
of  the  merciful  interposition  of  a  thicket  of 
gnarled  old  lilac  bushes,  glorious  now  with 
a  prodigal  extravagance  of  lavender  and 
white  flowers. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  have  said  that 
Martha  was  sewing.  Her  strong  brown 
hands  were  indeed  busily  running  a  fine 
needle  in  and  out  of  a  bewildering  mass  of 
white  ruffles,  which  should  some  day  take 
form  as  a  sunbonnet,  and  so  intent  were  her 
eyes  on  these  same  ruffles  that  a  sunbeam 
dodging  the  jealous  foHage  above,  flew  down 
unnoticed  and  gilded  the  heavy  coil  of  her 
pale  gold  hair,  that  in  her  deepest  thoughts 
the  girl  piteously  styled  hlond  cendre^  but 
that  passed  in  the  family  for  mud-color. 
So  much  of  Martha  was  sewing.  But  the 
real  Martha  paid  no  heed  to  sun  or  ruffles. 
She  was  rambling  joyously  in  a  far  country, 
an  ever-widening,  ever-fascinating  land  of 
fancy,  wherein  she  was  no  longer  a  tall, 
rather  thin,  plain-faced  girl  of  twenty,  with 
straight  hair  and  uncompromising,  wide- 
set  blue  eyes,  but  a  dimpled,  hesitating  little 
woman,  with  softly  drooping  lashes,  red- 
brown,  wavy  locks,  and  passionate,  impuls- 
ive nature — a  creature  of  quick,  thunder- 
ous tears  and  glorious  smiles,  whom  all  man- 
kind were  instantly  moved  to  shelter,  pro- 
tect, and  love.  Martha  had  no  practical 
experience  of  lovers,  but  that  in  no  wise 
hampered  the  spirited  actions  of  her  day- 
dream suitors.  Whether  she  poured  out 
her  thoughts  into  the  one  safety-valve  she 
knew,  writing  for  hours,  crystallizing  into 
story  form  or  poetry  the  strong,  individual 
workings  of  her  active  brain,  or  whether  she 
dreamed  dreams  as  ethereal  as  sunshine,  as 
soon  as  she  opened  the  gates  of  her  imagi- 
nation she  was  no  longer  bound,  but  glori- 


ously free.  Just  now  her  heart  was  revell- 
ing in  sentiment.  The  hero  pro  tern.,  a,  tall, 
quiet  man,  whose  iron  reserve  had  broken 
and  melted  into  a  flood  of  tenderness  at  sight 
of  her,  bruised  and  helpless,  but  still  plucky 
at  the  foot  of  a  fifteen-foot  chff,  had  just 
dropped  upon  his  knee  beside  her,  crying, 
*'  Good  God,  Pattiel  My  darling,  my  poor 
little  darHngl"  and  had  laid  her  dishevefled, 
copper-shadowed  curls  against  his  breast, 
after  the  manner  of  the  man  one  dreams  of, 
when  the  warm,  sweet-scented  air  was 
pierced  by  a  cheery  shout. 

''Martha!  Where  are  you?  Violet  is 
here." 

''Will  you  ask  her  to  come  out,  please, 
mother?"  Martha  answered  promptly,  rele- 
gating the  perturbed  hero  to  his  own  especial 
niche  in  her  brain.  She  would  have  liked 
to  believe  that  she  had  come  back  slowly  to 
mundane  consciousness,  that  her  eyes  were 
still  filled  with  the  dream-light,  but  she 
knew  it  was  not  so.  She  knew  that  at  a 
moment's  notice  she  could  pigeon-hole 
her  glorious  illusions,  drop  her  dream  name, 
the  quaint,  sweet,  diminutive  "Pattie," 
that  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  applying  to 
her  in  real  life — and  be  just  herself.  And 
suddenly  her  wide,  well-shaped  mouth 
broke  into  a  most  infectious,  merry  smile, 
as  it  occurred  to  her  that  scientists  twenty 
years  hence,  when  cerebral  locaHzation  had 
been  thoroughly  grasped,  would  no  doubt 
be  able  to  determine  the  position,  and  ex- 
cavate the  cell,  allotted  in  her  brain  to  each 
buried  hero  as  easily  as  they  had  unearthed 
the  gods  of  ancient  Troy.  The  smile  was 
stifl  there  when  Violet  appeared  around  the 
Hlac  bushes,  a  radiant  little  being  in  white, 
with  a  big  white  parasol  behind  her  white 
hat,  and  an  appealing  air  of  weariness. 

"O  Violet,  how  nice!  Won't  you  sit 
down,  dear?"  Martha  said,  picking  up  her 
neat  work-basket  from  the  other  end  of  the 
bench.  No  one  knew  how  Martha  longed 
to  be  untidy — impulsively,  attractively  care- 
less! She  was  cursed  with  a  soul  the  very 
quintessence  of  system  and  order,  and  she 
loathed  it. 
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''You  angel,  to  be  working  already!" 
Violet  dropped  in  an  unconsciously  grace- 
ful heap  on  the  bench;  her  dark  hair  and 
brown  fawn-eyes  finding  an  ideal  foil  in  the 
Saxon  fairness  and  plainness  of  her  friend. 
Then  she  threw  an  arm  about  Martha's  un- 
bending neck  and  kissed  her.  "I  know  you 
hate  it,  but  I  simply  had  to.  O,  honey,  I 
could  not  wait  until  this  afternoon  to  come, 
I  had  to  see  you."  Her  eyes  were  not  tired 
now;  they  were  shining,  and  her  little  mouth 
was  curved  in  a  happy  smile. 

''What  has  happened?"  demanded 
Martha,  and  braced  herself.  She  did  not 
particularly  like  confidences,  because  she 
hated  to  feel  jealous,  and  she  knew  she 
should  feel  so  if  it  was  anything  especially 


nice. 


'  Oh,  it  was  very  little,  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose he  meant  it."  Violet's  tales  all  began 
that  way,  and  every  after-word  was  a  denial 
of  this  first  humble  suggestion.  "He  came 
yesterday  afternoon." 

"He  ?"  said  the  other  unsympathetically, 
and  hated  herself  for  the  hypocrisy,  for 
Molet's  "hes"  each  held  undisputed  sway 
for  the  moment,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
which  "  he  "  this  was. 

"Jim  Armitage,"  Violet  answered  with 
unruffled  sweetness.  "Martha,  I  suppose 
you  can't  understand,  but  somehow  when 
the  bell  rang,  I — I  knew  that  it  was  he." 
]^Iartha  was  conscious  of  a  queer  dull  pain 
in  her  throat,  and  she  only  said  a  little 
blankly,  "And  it  was ? " 

"Of  course,  dear,  I  told  you,"  gently 
remonstrated  Miss  Andrews.  "But  that 
isn't  the  point.  It's  the  knowing  before- 
hand that's  so  wonderful." 

"There  wouldn't  be  much  point  if  he 
didn't  come,  though,  after  you'd  had  that 
feeling." 

"O  Martha,  dear,  don't.  You're  so 
awfully  clever,  and  I'm  not.  But  he 
doesn't  seem  to  mind  about  that,  does  he  ?  " 
She  smiled  reminiscently,  all  unconscious  of 
the  double  edge  to  her  simple  remark. 
Martha  was  not  unconscious  of  it.  For  a 
moment  something  surged  up  in  her  and 
longed  to  cry  out  that  it  was  not  her  fault  if 
she  had  no  beauty  and  only  that  despised 
attribute  of  cleverness,  that  she  also  was  a 
woman,  that  it  was  not  fair  for  the  world  to 
take  for  granted  that  men  could  not  care  for 
her.  Such  great  possibihties  of  loving  wo- 
manhood were  struggling  toward  the  hght! 


And  that  she  alone  should  appreciate  them 
in  herself !  Violet  talked  on  of  the  ' '  He  said 
and  I  said"  of  yesterday,  but  Martha  forgot 
her,  and  only  caught  a  word  here  and  there. 
She  was  going  over  and  over  the  oft-thought 
tale  of  her  first  meeting  with  Jim  Armitage, 
and  all  that  had  followed.  For  he  was  her 
friend — hers — before  ever  he  came  to  Attica. 

The  day  on  which  they  had  met  was  for- 
ever stamped  on  her  memory.  It  was  her 
one  and  only  hour  of  adventure.  To  begin 
with,  last  spring  she  had  gone  to  Washing- 
ton to  be  bridesmaid  to  her  cousin,  Mary 
Denis,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  had 
been  exquisitely  dressed;  for  Mrs.  Denis 
had  spent,  it  seemed  to  Martha,  as  much 
time  over  the  fluffy  pale-blue  India  silk  the 
girl  was  to  wear  as  though  she  were  the 
bride  herself.  Her  aunt's  efforts  were  re- 
warded. An  absurdly  flattering  and  ob- 
sequious hairdresser  had  "coiffe  mademoi- 
selle a  mQrveille  ";  and  when,  two  hours  be- 
fore church  time,  Martha  had  looked  at  her 
distinguished  image  in  the  long  mirror,  and 
had  seen  the  low-dressed  shining  coils  on 
her  neck  and  the  sweeping  grace  of  her  blue 
gown,  matched  by  the  forget-me-not  chiffon 
of  her  hat,  a  sudden  agony  of  self-conscious- 
ness had  seized  her,  and  she  had  fled  from 
the  sight  of  even  the  maid,  and  had  hidden 
her  unnaturally  gorgeous  self  in  the  little 
flower-filled  conservatory,  which  was  hardly 
more  than  an  after-thought  to  the  white 
drawing  room.  There  she  sat  some  ten 
minutes,  trying  to  nerve  herself  for  the  com- 
ing ordeal.  Suddenly  a  voice  afar  off  cried, 
"You're  all  dressed,  aren't  you,  Jim?" 
And,  oh,  horror,  from  the  white  drawing- 
room  beyond  the  screen  of  hydrangias 
stentorian  tones  replied:  "As  dressed  as  I'm 
going  to  be,  old  man.  If  you  don't  like  me 
this  way,  you'll  have  to  get  another  best 
man." 

"All  right,"  came  the  distant  bride- 
groom's answer,  "I'm  on  my  way  to  my 
frock  coat  now!" 

She  was  trapped.  There  in  the  next 
room  sat  the  best  man,  Mr.  Armitage,  whom 
she  had  not  even  met  the  night  before,  when 
he  returned  from  a  hurried  journey  to  New 
York.  He  must  have  come  in  just  after  her 
embarrassed  flight  to  the  conservatory,  and 
she  would  have  to  pass  him  if  she  wanted  to 
escape.  For  an  instant  "Pattie"  thrilled 
with  pleasurable  excitement  at  the  thought. 
It  was  almost  romantic!     Then  Martha's 
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bewildered  terror  absolutely  overwhelmed 
the  joys  of  possible  drama  and  its  appeal  to 
her  imagination.  What  could  she  do? 
The  question  came  with  tragic  force,  and 
was  answered  after  an  instant  by  a  dawning 
smile,  and  at  last  by  an  almost  audible 
laugh.  ''Why,  nothing  at  all,  but  sit  still 
till  the  man  goes,"  thought  Martha,  and 
folded  her  hands.  For  half  an  hour  there 
was  silence  in  the  alcove,  and  only  the 
monotonous  rustle  of  turning  leaves  in  the 
next  room.  ''He  is  reading,"  murmured 
the  girl.  "But  there  isn't  a  book  in  the 
place.  They  have  all  been  carried  upstairs. 
It's  not  noisy  enough  for  a  newspaper. 

What  can "     Here  an  awful  thought 

paralyzed  articulate  speech.  Her  manu- 
script, her  study  in  satire,  her  story,  into 
which  she  had  written  her  very  self, — her 
ironical  sketches  of  the  little  folk  of  her 
native  Attica,  her  longing  for  wider,  better 
proportioned  Hfe — so  much,  so  much  of  her 
inmost  being-^where  had  she  left  it  this 
morning,  when  Aunt  Caroline  had  called 
her  away  so  absurdly  early  to  dreSs  ?  She  had 
been  correcting  and  rereading,  dissatisfied 
with  her  own  ignorance  and  clumsiness  in 
the  use  of  the  wonderful  weapon  of  language ; 
then  her  aunt  had  called  her.  She  was  usu- 
ally so  terribly  orderly,  but  just  to-day — it 
must  have  been  the  infectious  wedding  ex- 
citement in  the  air!  She  must  have  left  the 
manuscript  downstairs,  for  she  could  not  re- 
member carrying  it  up.  She  must  have  left  it 
in  the  drawing-room  I  And  that  man!  A 
sudden  rustle  of  many  pages  came  from  the 
next  room — "By  George,  that's  good!" 

The  words  acted  as  an  electric  shock,  and 
Martha  sprang  to  life. 

James  Armitage,  still  chuckhng  over  the 
spicy  satire  in  his  hands,  looked  up,  startled 
at  a  tall  vision  in  blue,  who,  stammering 
with  excitement,  demanded  her  manuscript. 

"Is  it  yours?"  He  rose  instantly.  "I 
beg  your  pardon  for  reading  it,  but  it  was 
lying  here  half  open,  you  know.  Did  you 
write  it,  really?" 

Martha  was  too  angry  to  know  what  she 
was  saying.  "Of  course  I  wrote  it.  I'm 
sorry.  It  isn't  meant  to  be  horrid  about — 
about  the  people  at  home,  but — but  they  are 
funny,  and  they  don't  know  it.  And — and 
the  rest  is — is  just  what  I  do  think,"  she 
flung  out  defiantly.  The  man  stared  at  her 
an  instant,  and  then  threw  back  his  brown 
head  and  roared. 


"My  dear  child,"  he  gasped  at  last,  un- 
checked by  the  fact  that  the  girl  before  him 
had  suddenly  frozen  into  her  usual  glacial 
condition  of  repression,  and  was  horrified 
at  her  explosion  of  a  minute  ago.  "Don't 
be  sorry  for  a  word  of  it.  It's  heavenly! 
And  besides  it's  deuced  clever!  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but — you  write  like  a  man,  and 
I  forgot  you  weren^t  one." 

"I  am  not  one,"  Martha  said,  simply  be- 
cause it  seemed  necessary  for  her  to  speak, 
and  words  were  always  scarce  with  her. 

The  man  smiled  and  bit  his  lip  a  little, 
glancing  down  at  the  pages  in  his  hand. 
The  girl  stood  implacable  before  him,  an 
iceberg  in  pale  blue.  But  the  instincts  of  a 
born  critic  were  in  him,  and  even  the  stiff 
coldness  of  her  manner  could  not  crush 
them.  "You  won't  mind  if  I  say  some- 
thing, will  you  ?  You  ought  to  have  given 
yourself  freer  rein,"  he  said  abruptly. 
"You  don't  let  go  enough  in  the  places 
where  you  want  to  strike  straight  out  from 
the  shoulder.  The  thoughts  are  there,  but 
the  language  is  cramped." 

Martha  collapsed  suddenly.  Her  heart 
stretched  out  hungry  hands  for  just  this 
understanding  criticism.  "Is  that  the 
trouble  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly,  coming  a  step 
nearer.  She  forgot  that  he  was  a  man,  a 
stranger.  For  the  moment  "Pattie,"  the 
creature  of  impulse,  the  woman  of  vivid 
imagination  and  graphic  pen,  was  to  the 
fore.  The  touch  of  sympathy,  the  com- 
prehension that  no  one  had  ever  given  her, 
drew  her  out  of  her  unlovely  shell.  Martha 
was  free  of  her  hmitations. 

"Well,  here,  for  instance."  He  found  the 
place,  and  made  room  for  her  on  the  sofa. 
Without  an  atom  of  self-consciousness  or  of 
her  usual  primness,  Martha  sat  down  be- 
side him.  "You  have  given  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  girl's  utter  lack  of  humor,  you 
make  her  out  perfectly  uninteresting,  and 
yet  you  interest  one  in  her  by  the  dehcious 
sarcasm.  Now,  the  emergency  comes,  the 
real  she  is  called  on,  all  her  forces  spring 
into  action,  and  then  you  shy  at  the  result. 
Instead  of  sketching  her  in  a  few  bold 
strokes,  letting  her  stand  out  firmly  against 
the  petty  background  of  the  other  people, 
you  are  afraid  of  the  strong  words,  and  you 
utterly  miss  your  picture.     Do  you  see  ?  " 

"Yes,"  the  girl  said  earnestly,  "that's  it, 
but  I  didn't  know  what  was  the  matter." 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  Mrs.  Denis  found 
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them  still  absorbed,  and  hurried  them  off 
to  the  carriages.  Martha  stood  up  be- 
wildered, looked  straight  into  a  pair  of  very 
kind  gray  eyes,  and  suddenly  stiffened. 
She  did  not  want  to  be  different.  Heaven 
knew  she  longed  to  keep  that  new,  glorious 
comradeship,  but  it  was  gone.  She  could 
only  say  primly,  all  her  old  chrysalis  harden- 
ing about  her,  "Thank  you  very  much.  I 
am  afraid  I  have  kept  you  too  long." 

She  thought  the  Fates  had  sent  her  one 
unrepeatable,  meteor-like  hour  of  pleasure, 
but  for  once  the  Fates  were  kind.  In  the 
six  weeks  that  followed  he  was  often  at  her 
aunt's  house,  and  they  worked  together  over 
her  stories  and  sketches.  Left  to  herself, 
Martha  would  never  have  asked  for  another 
word  of  criticism;  but  James  Armitage  had 
caught  one  vivid  glimpse  of  a  strong  per- 
sonality, and  the  more  formal  and  proper 
Martha  became,  the  more  he  insisted  on  her 
showing  him  her  work,  the  more  he  sought 
the  w^oman  underneath.  And  though  she 
never  forgot  herself  as  on  that  first  day,  yet 
in  those  weeks  Martha  was  often  almost 
pleasant.  She  was  drawn  toward  the  man 
by  a  strong  tie,  for  with  him  she  was  at  her 
better  at  least,  and  that  meant  much  to  her, 
who  knew  that  she  was  only  at  her  best  on  a 
lonely  mountain  top  or  in  the  locked  silence 
of  her  own  room.  Many  a  day  "Pattie," 
with  quickened  heart-beats,  planned  that 
she  would  tell  him  this  or  that,  that  she 
would  speak  to  him  of  herself,  her  life,  her 
hopes  and  ambitions.  But  the  greatest  re- 
sult of  her  joyous  scheming  was  perhaps  an 
awkward  silence,  after  which  Martha  would 
blurt  out,  "Attica  is  all  hills,  you  know," 
or  "The  lilacs  are  in  bloom  now  at  home."' 
She  was  utterly  tongue-tied  as  soon  as  she 
even  thought  of  herself.  And  meanwhile 
James  Armitage,  who  came  to  know  and 
understand  the  woman  under  the  writings, 
was  dazed  and  puzzled  by  the  action  of 
circumstance  and  loveless  environment  on 
the  shy  girl  he  saw,  and  puzzled  hourly  o\  cr 
her  rigid,  painful  propriety  till  she  was 
gone,  after  her  own  strange,  awkward  way, 
without  a  word  of  warning  or  farewell. 
Then,  with  a  gleam  of  very  unmannish  in- 
tuition, he  suddenly  understood  that,  what- 
ever the  reason  might  be,  Martha  simply 
could  not  be  herself!  He  worried  about  it 
no  more,  but  cast  over  her  whole  unbending 
plainness  a  tender  mantle  of  pity  for  the 
struggHng  character  that  needed  something 


as  yet  unfound  to  draw  it  from  its  repellant 
covering.  It  would  be  a  fascinating  work, 
he  thought,  to  bring  such  a  woman  to  her- 
self. "She  is  all  Martha  now,  hard  and 
unlovely,"  he  said,  "but  I  will  make  her  to 
be  Pattie  instead,  womanly  and  bright  and 
full  of  sweetness."  And  he  smiled  at  the 
quaint  conceit. 

So  Martha  had  gone.  All  that  hour  v/ith 
Mr.  Armitage,  that  she  only  knew  to  be  the 
last,  "Pattie"  within  her  was  aching  for  a 
friend's  farewell.  But  because  of  the  very 
strength  of  her  longing  she  had  no  words  to 
tell  him  that  she  was  going.  And  at  last 
she  let  him  leave  her  with  only  the  formal 
httle  "Good-by" — that  means  "till  we  next 
meet" — instead  of  the  words  of  strong 
feeling  and  hope  that  "Pattie"  struggled  to 
utter,  and  so  James  Armitage  passed  out  of 
Martha  Endicott's  life.  She  had  not  men- 
tioned him  to  Violet  when  she  came  home. 
Violet  did  not  expect  such  heart  histories 
from  Martha ;  for  it  never  occurred  to  her 
that  plain,  commonplace  Martha  had  a 
heart.  Oftly  there  was  a  curious  scene  in 
the  third-story  room  overlooking  the  garden 
when  the  traveller  returned  to  the  familiar 
repressive  atmosphere  of  her  native  town. 
(In  black  and  white  Attica  called  itself  city, 
but  not  even  its  oldest  inhabitant  dignified 
it  by  the  title.) 

The  big,  brown  trunk,  that  had  from  long 
association  acquired  a  look  of  its  staid, 
serious  mistress,  was  unlocked,  and  the 
neatly  folded  dresses  were  neatly  unpacked 
and  neatly  laid  away  again.  Then  Martha 
looked  around  her  room.  Her  heart  was 
full  to  bursting.  A  tragic  feeling  of  staring 
at  the  drop-curtain  and  knowing  that  play 
and  actors  were  gone  forever  came  over  her. 
But  the  cosmic  law  of  her  being,  the  un- 
breakable law  of  order,  the  systematic  order 
of  common  things,  held  her  still — held  her 
now  more  than  ever,  since  she  had  come 
home  to  an  unbroken  regime  of  orderly 
trifles.  If  she  were  the  girl  that  her  dreams 
made  her,  she  would  cry,  she  thought,  and 
found  herself  arranging  her  collars  with 
mathematical  precision  in  her  top  bureau 
drawer.  It  occurred  to  her  that  it  would  be 
untold  joy  to  put  both  hands  into  that  tidy 
drawer  and  muss  it  hopelessly.  So  she 
shut  it,  carefully  lifting  it  to  prevent  its 
sticking,  and  turned  to  her  trunk  again.  A 
small  bundle  of  notes  and  the  red  ribbon 
that  had   once   bound  a   candy   box,   all 
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fastened  together,  not  by  the  pale-blue  band 
of  romance,  but  by  a  broad  elastic  strap, 
met  her  eye.  She  knelt  down  and  lifted  it 
carefully  out,  staring  at  the  strong,  small 
handwriting  on  the  topmost  envelope. 
Something — she  did  not  give  it  a  name — 
made  her  head  swim  and  her  hands  tremble 
for  a  minute.  It  was  over,  over,  all  over!  She 
would  never  see  him  again,  because  she  had 
been  nothing  in  his  busy,  much-befriended 
existence;  but  he  in  her  empty  life,  he  who 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  make  her  talk, 
w^ho  had  listened  patiently  while  she 
struggled  against  the  inborn  repression  of 
her  nature,  for  how  much  he  counted  I 
"Pattie"  would  have  caught  the  packet  to 
her  breast  and  sobbed  out  to  the  budding 
garden  her  passionate,  forsaken  lonehness. 
Martha  could  see  how  she  W'Ould  fling  her- 
self face  downw^ard  on  the  floor,  pressing 
the  letters  against  her  lips,  and  how  the 
strange  smell  of  the  ink — the  ink  that  had 
dried  under  his  blotter — w'ould  comfort  her. 
Then  in  a  supreme  instant,  renouncing  the 
scorching  memory  of  a  flame  now  forever 
extinguished  she  would  set  the  letters  on 
the  window-sill  and  send  up  a  pitiful  Httle 
burnt  offering  to  the  implacable  gods. 
Then  Martha  looked  dow^n  critically  and 
saw  her  big,  brown  hands  trembling.  She 
laughed,  a  slow-coming,  patient  laugh,  full 
of  tolerance  and  utterly  devoid  of  pity  for 
the  awkward,  shaking  things — a  laugh  that 
started  about  the  sweet,  large  mouth  and 
ended  by  crinkling  the  nondescript,  plain 
nose,  that  w^as  not  even  picturesquely  ugly. 
Then  she  rose  and  laid  the  packet  carefully 
in  the  lowest  drawer  of  her  desk,  dusting 
the  edges  as  she  drew  out  the  drawer. 
''Pattie"  within  was  acting  out  a  con- 
centrated tragedy ;  Martha  without  had  not 
dramatic  abandon  enough  to  lock  the 
drawer.  She  never  locked  drawers.  It 
would  entail  the  keeping  of  many  keys,  and 
to  what  purpose?  No  one  would  suspect 
her  of  having  any  secrets. 

That  was  all.  She  had  not  looked  at  the 
package  since  that  morning.  Why  should 
she?  The  notes  w^ere  perfectly  common- 
place little  social  epistles  that  she  did  not 
want  to  read  over.  Her  memory  was  better. 
Unhampered  by  mere  facts,  it  made  a  true 
shrine  of  the  lower  drawer,  and  ''Pattie'* 
revelled  in  sad  memories  for  a  while.  But 
orderly  readjustment,  absolute  proportion, 
was  Martha  s  existence,  and  though  for  a 


while  her  dreaming  w-as  tinged  with 
melancholy,  and  all  her  heroes  were  broad- 
shouldered,  simple  men,  unconscious  of 
their  own  charm,  with  gray  eyes,  firm 
mouths,  and  a  grave,  kind  smile,  yet  she 
grew  no  thinner  nor  paler  as  the  summer 
waxed  and  waned — and  only  once,  one  cool 
September  evening  in  the  mountains,  did 
she  let  "Jim"  bend  over  "Pattie"  in  the 
shadow  of  an  old  stranded  wreck  on  the 
moonlit  shore  of  a  still  dream  sea  and 
whisper:  "  Darling,  are  you  never  going  to 
let  me  come  to  you  ?  Must  I  always  seem 
to  force  myself  upon  you  ?  Pattie,  my  httle 
Pattie,  I  love  you  so."  That  experiment 
was  cut  short,  for  Martha  suddenly  inter- 
fered. Straight,  mud -colored  hair,  tall  fig- 
ure, big  brown  hands  and  all,  she  stumbled 
into  "Pattie's"  fairy-land  and  bhndly  tore 
away  all  the  tinsel  and  the  pretty  paper 
flowers.  "Nonsense,"  she  muttered  fierce- 
ly, aloud,  to  the  stars.  Then  surprised  and 
shocked  at  this  unwonted  violence,  she  did 
a  foohsh  thing  in  the  darkness.  She 
blushed,  and  had  to  wait  till  her  cheeks  were 
cool  before  slipping  indoors  and  up  to  bed. 
It  was  a  strange  fact  that,  large  as  she  was, 
Martha  was  very  hght  on  her  well-shaped, 
well-proportioned  feet;  but  she  had  not  the 
comfort  of  it,  for  no  one  had  ever  told  her 
that,  nor  had  anyone  ever  let  her  know  that 
her  physique  was  superb,  her  carriage  un- 
usually fine,  and  her  figure  symmetrical. 
And  how  should  she  know  ?  She  thought 
she  was  hopelessly  ungainly,  and  took 
refuge  in  "Pattie's"  evanescent  charms. 

That  blush  troubled  her  and  resulted  in 
the  abandonment  of  all  brown-haired,  gray- 
eyed  heroes.  Martha  did  not  try  to  under- 
stand why  the  dynasty  of  dark,  compelHng 
men  who  followed  them  never  really  filled 
"Pattie's"  tropic  soul  with  the  old  fervor. 
She  remembered  incidentally  that  she, 
Martha  Endicott,  had  only  blushed  once  be- 
fore. (Of  course  "Pattie"  was  often  suf- 
fused with  throbbing  color,  etc.)  Long  ago, 
in  the  little  chapel  among  the  mountains,  a 
dear  old  bishop  had  preached.  It  was  a 
missionary  sermon  full  of  zeal  and  strength. 
The  lanky  fourteen-year-old  girl  in  the 
front  seat,  outwardly  prim  and  placid,  had 
been  stirred  inwardly  to  white  heat  of  ex- 
citement. Already  she  had  seen  herself 
working  among  the  poor,  soul-starved 
Indians,  fighting  through  filth,  pestilence, 
and  sin  to  bring  them  nearei  God.     The 
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bishop  leaned  forward  and  with  all  his  might 
laid  on  the  people  their  share  of  responsi- 
bility. He  made  them  see  that  only  in  the 
leaf  and  branch  of  missionary  ardor,  each 
in  his  own  degree,  each  in  his  own  way,  could 
a  man  show  the  vital  sap  of  his  personal 
Christianity.  "Men  and  brothers,"  he 
cried  with  passionate  earnestness,  "if  we 
are  indeed  Christians,  we  cannot  hut  preach 
those  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard ! ' ' 
The  girl  was  still  tinghng  with  an  excite- 
ment that  would  have  carried  her  easily  as 
far  as  the  fiercest  Sioux  tribes  of  Dakota, 
when  the  good  bishop  turned  at  the  end  of 
the  service  to  give  his  benediction.  Almost 
every  head  was  raised  tocatchalastgHmpse 
of  the  finely  cut  face;  and  then,  as  they 
looked,  he  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  and  his 
whole  set  of  false  teeth,  loosened,  no  doubt, 
by  the  energy  of  his  appeal,  came  out.  It 
was  over  in  a  moment,  and  forgotten  next 
day,  but  to  Martha  it  was  a  moment  of 
agony.  A  dull,  brick-red  crept  up  over  her 
face,  and  her  visions  of  missionary  work 
fell  crashing  about  her.  Poor,  splendid, 
militant  saint !  That  his  teeth  should  have 
fallen  out  after  such  a  sermon!  Did  it  ever 
happen  when  he  was  quelling  a  mob  of 
treacherous  savages?  If  so,  did  they  re- 
frain from  laughter?  She  strove  to  bring 
her  noble  pictures  of  the  work  back  to  mind, 
but  in  each  scene  the  teeth  came  in.  If 
she  went  out  there,  if  she  stood  between 
hostile  chiefs,  and  with  ringing  voice  called 
them  to  peace,  she  saw  herself  so  only  for 
an  instant.  Then  in  the  very  moment  of 
triumph,  she  saw  herself  clutching  madly  at 
her  departing  teeth,  and  heard  derisive 
yells  of  mocking  laughter. 

Needless  to  state,  the  bishop  was  too 
used  to  his  teeth  to  mind  them,  and  the  con- 
gregation forgot  them.  Martha,  however, 
was  troubled.  She  could  not  understand 
why  she  had  blushed.  At  last  it  came  to 
her  slowly.  It  was  not  vicarious  mortifica- 
tion nor  suppressed  mirth;  it  was  just  in- 
tense anger  at  the  killing  of  her  sublime 
dream,  the  utter  ruin  of  her  high  thrill  of 
self-sacrifice  and  work,  at  the  touch  of  the 
repulsive,  uncrushable,  ridiculous.  The 
delicate  harp  had  been  keyed  to  highest 
pitch,  the  strings  taut  and  quivering  with 
sweetest  music.  A  rough,  coarse  hand  had 
come  crashing  down,  throwing  the  whole 
instrument  into  a  very  chaos  of  discord,  and 
that  melody  was  spoiled  forever. 


When  she  tried  to  understand  this  second 
blush  in  the  September  starlight  she  came 
to  much  the  same  conclusion.  Left  to  itself, 
her  nature  did  not  admit  of  anger  against 
its  own  opposite  elements;  but  a  sullen  rage 
seized  her  if  into  the  untrammelled  freedom 
of  her  dream-life  that  heavy,  ungainly, 
daily  self  of  hers  rushed,  with  clumsyfingers 
putting  far  out  of  reach  of  possibihty  the 
dear  things  that  to"Pattie"weredehciously 
possible  and  sv/eet.  Would  her  two  beings 
never  fuse  into  a  consistent  whole  ?  What 
brought  them  thus  into  coUision?  The 
first  time — humor,  the  irresistible  absurd. 

The  second  time When  Martha  had 

thought  so  far,  she  always  drifted  off,  wan- 
dered away  into  the  spirit  country  and  for- 
got herself. 

One  afternoon  in  December,  when  she 
had  established  the  dark  kings  firmly  upon 
her  heart-throne,  a  tall,  brown-haired,  gray- 
eyed  man  walked  into  the  stiff,  painfully 
ordered  drawing  room,  and  Miss  Endicott, 
dazed  to  the  point  of  paralysis,  stood  ap- 
parently frozen  to  the  top  of  a  minute  step- 
ladder  that  looked  absurdly  inadequate  to 
its  burden  and  grasped  the  Christmas  holly 
till  the  sharp  leaves  pricked  and  pitted  her 
poor  hands.  In  that  brief  minute  she 
thought  of  a  dozen  cordial  greetings,  and 
said  nothing  at  all,  because  every  one  was  of 
"Pattie, "  and  Martha  simply  could  not 
utter  them.     He  broke  the  silence. 

"Ji-i'^t  as  I  should  have  expected  to  find 
you,"  he  laughed;  "brandishing  a  bristling 
holly-bough  to  ward  off  any  approaching 
friendly  hand.  You  are  unconquerably 
prickly,  aren't  you.  Miss  Endicott  ?  But  I 
learned  in  my  nursery  the  way  to  deal  with 
nettles  and  such-like  unfriendly  creatures. 
Come  down  at  once,  and  tell  me  why  you 
never  said  good-by  to  me  last  spring."  He 
took  the  holly  deliberately  from  her  and 
held  out  his  hand.  Martha  laid  hers  in  it 
with  a  throb  of  joyous  emotion.  Then  her 
eyes  fell  to  his  face,  dropped  a  step  farther, 
and  saw  the  foolish  red-pricked  hands,  and 
the  emotion  was  routed  instantly  by  her 
own  tolerant,  infectious  smile. 

"I'm  not  fit  to  shake  hands,  Mr.  Armi- 
tage,"  she  said,  descending  from  the  step- 
ladder.  "But  I — I'm  very  glad  to  see  you. 
Er — er — will  you  have  some  tea?" 

"Please.  Well,"  as  they  sat  down, 
"don't  you  want  to  know  why  I  am  here, 
how  I  came —  anything  at  all  about  me  ?" 
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"Of  course,"  Martha  murmured,  "er— 
anything  you  would  hke  to  tell  me." 

''You're  not  a  bit  encouraging.  Miss 
Endicott.  If  you  think  you're  being  cor- 
dial, I  beg  to  undeceive  you.  But  as  I 
know  you're  dying  of  curiosity,  all  the  same, 
I  will  tell  you.  I  am  in  charge  of  the  canal, 
and  as  I  had  a  free  foot  as  to  where  to  pitch 
headquarters'  tent,  I  naturally  chose  At- 
tica." 

"Naturally,"  agreed  Martha,  wondering 
what  possible  advantages  Attica  offered  for 
the  headquarters  of  the  Canal-building 
Commission. 

"I  came  chiefly  to  ask  you  why  you  had 
not  told  me  you  were  leaving  Washington," 
he  went  on.  Martha  could  only  look  help- 
lessly at  him  and  stammer  awkwardly,  "I 
—I  thought " 

"You  ran  away,"  he  accused  her,  with  a 
quiet  smile.  "You're  a  perfect  little  cow- 
ard; and  you  were  tired  of  being  criticised. 
How  is  the  work  ?" 

"I  haven't  written  much  lately."  Martha 
could  never  have  shown  him  the  swan- 
song  of  her  happiness  that  had  seen  the 
light  in  June. 

"We'll  work  hard,  then,  this  winter,"  he 
said  calmly. 

Tea  came  and  Martha  made  it.  A  sud- 
den glimpse  was  vouchsafed  to  her  of  "Pat- 
tie, "  with  beating  heart  and  trembling 
fingers,  lifting  the  too-heavy  kettle  with 
small,  dehcate  hands,  and  of  "Jim"  taking 
it  from  her  and  gently  chiding  her  rashness. 
But  she  swung  the  kettle  just  as  easily  as 
usual,  a  little  more  so,  perhaps,  for  her  arm 
stiffened  in  the  fear  of  weakening,  and 
"Pattie"  drifted  away  in  a  cloud  of  steam. 

Mr.  Armitage  had  been  talking  on  of 
Washington  friends,  of  his  joy  in  his  en- 
gineering, of  the  canal,  of  his  plans  for  the 
winter,  and  Martha  forgot  herself  at  last 
in  her  interest,  and  talked  a  httle,  asking 
shy,  hesitating  questions,  and  then  making 
a  dash  for  cover  behind  the  kettle,  till  his 
eager,  pleased  answers  brought  her  out 
again  to  stay  out  half  a  minute  longer  each 
time.  At  last  he  rose.  "May  I  come 
often?"  he  said  earnestly.  "You  know 
you  are  my  only  friend  here."  He  knew 
the  way  to  Martha's  hospitahty,  but  he  did 
not  anticipate  the  result.  Martha  instantly 
determined  that  it  was  her  painful  duty  to 
introduce  him  at  once  to  Violet  Andrews, 
who  would  know  how  to  amuse  him,  as  she 


did  all  men.  "He  must  have  a  good  time 
here,"  she  thought  desperately,  "and  he 
hasn't  anyone  to  talk  to  except  me.  He 
must  be  very  tired  of  me."  Aloud  she  said 
very  formally:  "Will  you  dine  with  us  on 
Friday  night  ?  I  should  hke  you  to  meet 
some — of  my  friends." 

"  I  should  love  to.  You're  sure  you  want 
me?  Yes,  I  know  you  do,"  he  added, 
smiling  down  gravely  into  her  grieved  eyes. 
"If  you  didn't,  you  never  would  have 
worked  yourself  up  to  such  an  effort  of  cor- 
diahtyas  asking  me,  instead  of  writing  a  stiff 
little  note.  I  want  to  meet  your  father  and 
mother,  too,  so  I  am  doubly  glad  to  come." 

"My — my  stepmother,"  Martha  correct- 
ed, not  quite  knowing  why  she  told  him 
anything  so  impossibly  personal. 

"Oh,  is  it?"  Mr.  Armitage  said.  "You 
never  told  me.  Are  there — have  you  sis- 
ters?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Martha  assured  him  hastily. 
"But — but  they're  not  old  enough.  Violet 

"  She  stopped  in  utmost  confusion, 

and  covered  her  retreat  by  a  defiant 
silence.  He  had  opened  his  lips  to  ask  her 
what  she  meant,  but  her  eyes  stopped  him. 

"Poor  little  girl!"  he  muttered,  as  he 
passed  into  the  hall  after  a  formal  parting. 

Martha  half  heard  the  words. 

"He  thinks  she  is  my  sister,  of  course," 
she  thought.  "It  isn't  as  bad  as  that  for 
her,  just  being  my  friend,  and  Violet  under- 
stands me.  She  knows  I  don't  mean  to  be 
horrid.  He — he  needn't  be  so  sorry  for 
her." 

Then  she  noticed  that  the  hand  that  held 
her  handkerchief  was  shaking,  and  she  grew 
suddenly  aware  that  she  was  very,  very 
tired.  She  sat  down  in  a  stiff  arm-chair  and 
wondered  if  she  would  be  always  hopelessly 
awkward  and  repressed.  "I  had  so  much 
to  say  to  him,"  she  breathed  regretfully, 
"but  it  didn't  come."  The  pulse  in  her 
throat  began  to  beat  nervously,  and  she 
realized  that  it  would  be  heaven  to  fling  her- 
self down  somewhere  and  cry,  and  cry,  and 
cry,  till  the  half  pain,  half  excitement,  was 
all  cried  away.  In  unwonted  abandon- 
ment she  clasped  her  hands  in  her  lap,  but 
that  brought  her  to  earth.  She  could  for- 
get her  face,  but  those  hands  were  always  in 
plain  sight.  They  were  well-shaped  enough , 
but  they  were  big  and  brown  and  they  looked 
so  utterly  silly  clasped  in  that  helpless  way 
that  the  anomaly  of  it  struck  their  owner 
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forcibly,  and  Martha  laughed  again  and 
rose  to  put  the  room  to  rights.  Her  ' '  redding 
up"  was  only  delayed  by  one  remarkable 
incident.  When  she  came  to  the  branch  of 
holly  that  had  so  sorely  hurt  her  much- 
abused  hands  she  put  it  hesitatingly  aside, 
and  afterward  furtively,  laughing  at  herself 
all  the  way  upstairs,  she  carried  it  to  her 
room  and  put  it  above  her  dead  mother's 
expressionless,  faded  photograph.  She  had 
almost  laughed  the  sentiment  away  by  the 
time  the  deed  was  done,  but  it  was  done, 
and  "Pattie,"  standing  before  the  little 
Christmas  decoration,  held  triumphant 
carnival  for  a  full  minute,  because  she  had 
made  Martha  do  a  foolish  thing.  The  vic- 
tim went  on  laughing,  but  the  holly  stayed 
on  the  wall. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  second 
chapter.  Then,  distrusting  her  own  power 
to  interest  and  amuse,  she  had  presented 
Mr.  Armitage  to  Miss  Andrews,  who,  noth- 
ing loath,  bestirred  herself  to  please.  Martha 
had  told  her  nothing  but  that  they  had  met 
in  Washington.  James  Armitage  told  her 
only  that  while  no  building  could  be  done 
till  spring,  the  preparatory  work  of  his  canal 
would  keep  him  in  Attica  all  winter.  So 
Violet  let  her  oft-conquered  heart  seek  a 
new  tyrant.  Gradually  he  came  to  see  her 
oftener,  and  Violet  talked  to  him  at  length 
about  her  troubles.  Jim  was  always 
sympathetic  and  kind.  He  never  laughed 
at  her.  Even  Martha  was  sometimes  a  little 
cruel  and  unfeeling,  but  Jim  always  under- 
stood. She  never  dreamed  that  he  sand- 
wiched his  visits  to  her  between  the  long 
afternoons  in  Martha's  stiff  drawing-room, 
when  with  books  and  her  manuscript  he  be- 
guiled her,  till  she  forgot  her  plain  self  and 
talked,  not  as  ''  Pattie  "  talked  to  him  in  her 
dreams,  but  still  earnestly,  day  by  day 
breaking  away  the  loosened  stones  of  that 
gateless,  breachless  wall  of  reserve.  Violet 
did  not  know  that  he  sat  with  her,  absently 
answering,  with  absurd  enthusiasm,  her 
most  vapid  remarks,  simply  because  he 
dared  not  visit  Martha  every  day,  and  she 
was  at  least  near  the  rose.  And  she  told 
him  a  great  deal  about  Martha  and  Martha's 
family,  to  show  him  how  really  ideal  it  was 
to  have  a  stepmother  and  a  perfectly  in- 
different family. 

"You  see,"  she  remarked  one  afternoon, 
"my  family  are  always  fondling  me  and 
fussing  over  me,  and  it  bores  me  dreadfully. 


It  is  more  than  one  ought  to  be  expected  to 
bear,  such  selfish  lovel  Look  at  Martha 
Endicott.  Her  stepmother  is  one  of  those 
cheerful,  practical  people  who  doesn't 
worry  a  bit  if  you  are  ill.  I  remember  when 
Martha  had  diphtheria,  Mrs.  Endicott  said 
for  a  week  that  she  wasn't  going  to  worry 
over  a  sore  throat.  She  had  seen  too  many. 
And  she  didn't  bother  Martha  a  bit — just 
left  her  alone  up  in  her  room  till  the  doctor 
was  sent  for  because  the  child  didn't  get 
any  better,  and  then  of  course  they  had  a 
nurse  and  Mrs.  Endicott  took  the  children 
away  to  be  free  from  chance  of  infection. 
She  never  frets  about  Martha  at  all,  doesn't 
make  her  go  to  balls  or  criticise  her  dresses, 
or  anything.  I  don't  believe  she  knows 
what  Martha  has  on.  I  wish  my  mother 
was  that  way.     It  is  hard,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Very,"  James  Armitage  answered, think- 
ing of  the  loneliness  of  a  pair  of  jarouche 
blue  eyes.  "Don't  you  suppose  she  some- 
times wants  a  little — a  little  petting?" 

"Not  at  all,"  Violet  said  with  conviction. 
"She  hates  it  when  you  kiss  her.  I  do  it 
very  seldom." 

"She  doesn't  know  how,  poor  little  girl," 
the  man  thought. 

Molet  went  on:  "Mr.  Endicott  is  just 
absorbed  in  his  law-books  and  his  political 
work.  I  think  the  second  Mrs.  Endicott 
must  have  been  a  disappointment.  He 
seems  to  avoid  being  at  home  just  as  much 
as  he  can." 

"They  are  an  interesting  family,"  Jim 
remarked  vaguely,  and  looked  up  to  meet 
two  brown,  reproachful  eyes. 

"They  are  a  very  convenient  family,'* 
Miss  Andrews  murmured.  "I  could  get 
on  perfectly  with  reasonable  people  like 
that.  My  problem  is  so  different.  Mr. 
Armitage,  I  don't  believe  you  are  interested 
in  my  little  troubles.  You  are  hardly 
listening.     I  wanted  your  advice." 

Jim  felt  that  he  had  been  unpardonably 
rude,  and  hastened  to  make  much  more 
cordial  amends  than  were  necessary.  It 
v/as  his  way  to  be  kind  and  tender  to  women — • 
perhaps  because  he  was  so  big — and  Violet 
accepted  the  absent-minded  sympathy  with 
self-satisfied  sweetness  and  melancholy. 
All  the  men  she  knew  were  in  love  with  her. 
It  was  not  strange  that  she  should  be  too 
stupid  to  detect  the  absence  of  Mr.  Armi- 
tage's  heart  in  his  pleasant  words. 

When  he  came  away  from  the  Andrews's 
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house  in  Moose  Street  that  afternoon,  he 
walked  to  his  canal  and  back  and  never 
noticed  the  afternoon's  work  on  the  trenches ; 
neither  did  he  know  that  he  had  skipped 
dinner  entirely.  The  only  idea  that  he  re- 
membered having,  beyond  the  persistent 
image  of  a  tall  fair  woman  w^ith  lonely 
eyes,  was  that  when  Attica  was  a  frontier 
city  the  settlers  must  have  been  of  an  un- 
usually humorous  turn  of  mind.  They 
could  never  have  been  Dutchmen,  bemused, 
or  they  would  not  have  thought  of  naming 
their  streets  Bear,  Moose,  Beaver,  Snake, 
Buck,  etc.,  and  crossing  them  with  Birch, 
Ash,  Maple,  Buck-eye,  Oak,  and  the  other 
trees  of  the  forest. 

"I  won't  go  to  her  till  to-morrow,"  he 
concluded,  as  he  turned  firmly  away  from 
his  magnetic  pole.  Then  he  turned  back 
with  equal  firmness  and  walked  twice  up 
and  down  three  blocks  of  Beaver  Street, 
which,  curiously  enough,  seemed  to  him  to 
contain  only  one  house — an  ugly  red  brick 
mansion,  with  a  garden  running  all  around 
it  and  lilac-bushes  in  full  bloom  scenting 
the  night  air.  ''Good-night,  'Pattie,'"  he 
whispered. 

To  Martha,  under  the  horse-chestnut, 
next  morning,  came  a  languid,  happy  Vio- 
let to  retail  with  minute  accuracy  each 
word  of  this  red-letter  afternoon,  and  into 
all  Mr.  Armitage's  sympathetic  speeches, 
as  she  repeated  them,  crept  a  tone,  a  sug- 
gestive note,  of  something  more,  which  was 
simply  the  prevailing  key  of  Violet  Andre  w^s's 
mind. 

"Poor  boy!"  Violet  murmured;  "T  wish 
I  could  care  for  him.  Perhaps  it  will  come. 
O  Martha,  did  I  tell  you,  he  called  me  by 
my  name  once,  quite  by  accident?  He 
didn't  seem  to  notice  the  slip,  either.  I 
suppose  he  thinks  of  me  that  way." 

''What  way?"  said  Martha,  and  if  she 
had  not  had  by  nature  a  good  contralto 
voice,  her  tone  might  have  been  called  gruff . 

"Oh, as  'Violet.'"  The  little  dark  head 
lay  back  against  the  bench  and  the  brown 
eyes  were  soft  and  a  little  wistful.  Martha 
felt  a  sudden  fierce  longing  to  change  her 
own  name.  Would  it  do  to  ask  Violet  to 
call  her  "Pattie"?  No;  she  knew  she 
could  never  bring  her  lips  to  speak  the 
quaint  pet  name  sacred  to  her  dreams. 
But  she  heard  in  spirit  James  Armitage's 
voice  saying  the  homely  "Martha,"  and 


she  felt  sure  that  the  very  sound  of  it  must 
repel,  as  the  sound  of  "  Violet"  attracted. 
She  was  fighting  her  jealousy,  telling  her- 
self that  it  was  nature  for  a  man  to  love  a 
pretty,  bright  girl,  and  not  a  tall,  plain, 
clever  one.  It  was  no  comfort  to  imagine 
that  some  men  might  love  clever  women, 
for  Violet  had  taught  her  for  many  years, 
with  quite  unconscious  cruelty,  that  brains 
didn't  count,  so  the  long,  happy  afternoons 
seemed  to  hold  a  colder  meaning.  "He 
wants  me  for  a  friend,"  she  thought,  "and 
that's  all." 

"The  thing  that  half  frightened  me  was 
his  manner,"  Miss  Andrews  went  on.  "It 
was  so  queer  and  abstracted,  as  if  while  he 
said  one  thing  he  w^as  thinking  quite  an- 
other. Ah,  well,  they  are  all  that  way.  He 
was  holding  on  to  himself,  too.  I  love  that 
suppressed  volcano  feehng.  For  instance, 
something  was  said  about  short  people,  and 
I  told  him — I  didn't  mean  to  fish,  but  he  is 
so  understanding — that  it  was  one  of  my 
great  sorrows,  being  so  little;  and  he  said, 
'  Why  should  you  feel  so  ?  Some  little  girls 
are  very  nice.'  Then  he  started  to  say 
something,  and  looked  across  at  me  quickly 
and  stopped.  I  pretended  not  to  notice,  of 
course,  but  it  was  rather  exciting — not  the 
words,  you  know,  but  the  way  he  said  it; 
and  then  it  was  so  jolly  to  stand  beside  him 
and  look  up.  He  is  so  wonderfully  big. 
The  only  man  I  know  bigger  than  you, 
dear." 

Long  habit  during  the  winter,  long  lis- 
tening to  these  confidences,  had  given  Mar- 
tha the  necessary,  passive  endurance  under 
torture.  Now  she  did  not  know  that  she 
suffered.  She  only  thought  vaguely  what 
a  waste  of  good  material  it  was  that  so  tall 
a  man  should  care  for  Violet,  who  would 
look  well  beside  the  very  shortest.  How 
stupid  of  Fate! 

Miss  Andrews  rose. 

"Must  I  go,  Martha?  There's  the  lunch 
bell.  I  should  love  to  stay,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  be  in  your  way.  I  don't  have  to 
ask  you  to  say  nothing  of  what  I've  told 
you.  People  will  know  soon  enough.  I 
suppose  he  will  come  this  afternoon.  After 
yesterday's  volcanic  suppression,  the — the 
— explosion " 

"Eruption,"  said  Martha,  who  hated 
unfinished  metaphors. 

"Eruption — yes — must  come  soon.  Well, 
may  I  stay  to  lunch?" 
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The  most  patient  of  souls  will  rebel,  and 
Martha  had  a  hurt  creature's  longing  to  be 
alone — all  alone. 

''I'm  sorry,  not  to-day,  Violet,"  she  said, 
leading  her  guest  back  to  the  house.  "I — 
I  have  a  great  deal  to  do." 

Miss  Andrews  did  not  mind  being  sent 
home,  and  strolled  away  down  Beaver 
Street  with  leisurely  ease.  Martha  watched 
her  till  the  white  parasol  was  a  dot  in  the 
distance.     Then  she  went  in  to  luncheon. 

Later,  when  she  had  escaped  upstairs, 
she  sat  down  and  forced  herself  sanely  to 
think  it  out.  Violet  and  James  Armitage 
loved  one  another.  Then  there  was  noth- 
ing more  to  be  said.  As  to  herself — she 
was  a  brute — she  had  been  jealous  and 
horrid  to  Violet !  If  not  in  word,  at  least  in 
spirit,  she  had — had  hated  her.  That  was 
a  reveaHng  flash,  after  which  Martha  grave- 
ly reviewed  her  soul  and  body,  and  said 
aloud  calmly:  "Fool I  How  could  a  man 
care  for  me  ?  Fool  1 "  The  girl  was  dense- 
ly unconscious  of  any  charm  in  herself. 
"Fool!"  Martha  repeated  evenly,  and  then 
she  laughed.  But  for  the  first  time  her 
laugh  was  bitter.  She  did  not  desire  to  be 
his  friend  1  With  hard  eyes  and  drawn 
mouth  she  stood  for  a  minute  before  the 
window,  fighting  with  her  agony  of  love  and 
jealousy.  At  last  the  control  of  her  twenty 
suppressed  years  gave  way,  and  with  trem- 
bhng  hands  she  tore  the  pins  out  of  her 
orderly  hair  and  let  it  loose  in  great  billows 
below  her  waist.  Then  she  flung  off  her 
simple  white  linen  gown,  and  found  and 
shook  out  the  pale-blue  India  silk,  whose 
glories  had  not  seen  the  light  since  Mary 
Denis's  wedding-day.  With  reckless  aban- 
donment, she  coiled  the  despised  pale- 
gold  hair  low  on  her  neck,  crowning  all  with 
a  superb  old  tortoise-shell  comb  of  her 
mother's.  The  eff"ect  as  she  stared  into  the 
mirror  satisfied  her.  She  looked  round  the 
room.  It  reflected  herself,  her  old,  ad- 
mirable, systematic  self,  and  for  the  moment 
she  had  that  self  under  her  heel.  She 
snatched  up  her  work-basket  and  childish- 
ly, fiercely,  turned  it  inside  out.  Spools 
and  reels  of  many-colored  silk  and  cotton 
rolled  distractedly  in  all  directions,  buttons 
peppered  the  table  and  floor,  needles  and 
pins  sparkled  among  the  stiff  sofa-cushions. 
The  whole  cosmos  was  made  chaos. 
Martha  laughed  again,  this  time  with  joy- 
ous relief  in  every  line  of  her  face.     Her 


eyes  were  sad  still,  and  lonely,  but  the 
strained  look  was  gone — she  was  free.  A 
knock,  and  a  hard  determined  voice  broke 
in  upon  her  paeon  of  victory. 

' '  Martha,  dear,  let  me  in  at  once.  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  before  you  go  down." 

"Yes,  mother."  Martha  had  a  distressing 
relapse  into  self  at  the  thought  of  her  room, 
but  she  boldly  opened  the  door.  "What  is 
it?" 

"I  want  you  to  be  properly  dressed. 
That  old  white  linen  really  isn't  decent. 
Mr.  Armitage  can  wait  a  minute."  By  this 
time  Mrs.  Endicott  had  adjusted  her  glasses. 
In  one  surprised  look  she  took  in  Martha's 
regal  dignity,  her  unwonted  air  of  distinc- 
tion, and  the  ruins  over  which  the  pale-blue 
silk  towered.  Then  her  suspicion,  her 
hope,  her  match-making  scheme  of  a  second 
ago  came  over  her  with  double  force.  She 
overlooked  the  unwonted  scene,  asked  no 
questions,  but  gave  her  orders  like  a  general 
and  a  stepmother. 

"  Go  down  at  once,"  she  said. 

"Mr.  Armitage  is  there?"  Martha  was 
utterly  dazed,  her  defiant  mood  gone,  her 
courage  lost.  Mrs.  Endicott  fairly  swept 
her  down  the  stairs,  and  the  girl  hardly 
knew  that  she  was  left  alone  at  the  drawing- 
room  door,  and  that  she  stood  there  petri- 
fied, with  frightened  eyes,  for  a  full  half 
minute. 

To  James  Armitage,  coming  toward  her 
across  the  room,  Martha  was  beautiful  in 
that  moment.  He  held  out  both  hands  as 
she  moved  forward.  But  after  that  one 
wild  outburst  in  her  room,  a  double  mantle 
of  constraint  had  fallen  over  her — and  while 
her  brain  throbbed  with  the  tumultuous 
thoughts  of  the  afternoon  and  a  pulse 
seemed  beating  out  in  her  head  the  insistent 
demand  that  she  should  make  up  to  Violet 
for  those  moments  of  her  hatred,  she  said 
aloud  primly: 

"How  do  you  do  ?  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
gotten  on  so  far  with  the  trenches.  I  saw 
them  yesterday.    Will  you  have  some  tea  ?  " 

She  was  utterly  unconscious  of  her  own 
changed  appearance.  The  becoming,  dis- 
tinguished coiffure  and  the  soft  India  silk 
were  part  of.  a  day  whose  promise  had  not 
been  fulfilled,  of  a  mood  that  was  gone.  In 
spirit  Martha  was  clothed  in  the  plain 
white  linen.  She  made  tea,  talking  a  little 
meanwhile  because  Mr.  Armitage  sat  so 
silent.     His  eyes  never  left  her  face,  but  she 
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did  not  know  It.  By  and  by,  because  her 
manner  troubled  him,  he  began  to  speak  of 
Violet  as  the  next  best  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. And  Martha  braced  herself  to  ex- 
piate her  morning's  sin  of  jealousy. 
"Pattie,"  however,  "Pattie"  who  had  been 
given  several  inches  only  an  hour  ago,  as- 
serted herself,  loudly  demanding  her  ell. 
The  dramatic  quality  of  this  piteous  little 
penance  appealed  to  her  imagination. 
What  she  did  she  would  do  well.  With 
breaking  heart,  she  would  throw  all  her 
strength  into  the  work.  She,  "Pattie," 
would  help  her  rival  to  this  happiness  that 
was  not  for  her.     Martha  spoke. 

"  She  is  a  dear  child,  isn't  she  ?  I  ought 
not  to  say  *  child.'  She  is  old^r  than  I,  but 
I  always  forget  it,  because  she  is  so — so 
pretty  and — and  sweet,  and — little." 

"She  is  pretty,"  Mr.  Armitage  agreed; 
and  the  pain  that  made  her  spirit  wince  at 
his  words  nerved  "Pattie"  to  break  out  at 
last  and  say  her  say.  Martha,  her  domin- 
ion already  shaken,  gave  way  at  once. 

"  She  is  a  darling,"  she  cried  breathlessly. 
"No  one  knows  how  good  and  noble  and 
dear  she  is  but  I.  I  have  known  her  since 
she  was  a  child,  and  she  has  never  been 
anything  but  lovely  to  me.  It  isn't  every- 
one that  would  be  always  loving  and  sweet 
to  a  bear  like  me;  but  she  is  never  cross  for 
a  minute.  No  wonder  everyone  loves  her. 
I — I  do  myself,  though  I'm  not  much  given 
to  caring  about  people.  And  I  never  knew 
a  man  who  didn't  fall  down  and  worship 

her.     She  has  such  wonderful  charm -" 

She  stopped  a  moment  to  take  breath  and 
think  what  more  there  was  that  she  could 
say  of  her  friend.  And  in  that  momentary 
pause  she  had  time  to  be  amazed  at  her 
own  unwonted  flow  of  enthusiasm.  In 
that  moment,  too,  James  Armitage  recov- 
ered from  his  surprise  at  her  strange  out- 
burst, and  seized  his  opportunity. 

"I  hke  Miss  Andrews  awfully,"  he  re- 
marked, leaning  forward  and  playing  with 
the  teaspoons  on  the  silver  tray,  "but  I 
don't  think  it's  a  proof  of  nobihty  exactly 
that  she  should  be  fond  of  you.  Miss  Endi- 
cott.  Besides,  I — if  you  don't  mind — I 
came  for  a  special  purpose  this  afternoon, 
and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Miss  An- 
drews." He  drew  a  quick  breath  and 
looked  about  the  rigid,  mathematically  or- 


dered room  with  a  sense  of  oppression; 
then  at  Martha,  a  changed  Martha,  whom 
the  surroundings  no  longer  suited,  as  thev 
had  done  before.  "Suppose  we  go  out 
into  the  garden,"  he  said,  with  frank  joy  in 
his  inspired  suggestion.  "Pattie's"  spirit 
was  broken;  her  splendid  effort  had  been 
checked,  not  to  say  snubbed,  and  bewil- 
dered into  dumb  obedience,  she  led  the  way 
to  the  bench  under  the  horse-chestnut,  and 
sat  down,  meekly  yielding  to  his  will.  Jim 
Armitage  stood  before  her.  Here  he  could 
breathe  and  speak,  and  at  last  he  would 
test  the  value  of  his  long,  slow  wooing. 

"Martha,''  he  said  firmly,  "I  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  love  you.  I  want  you  to  be  my 
wife.  I  have  not  told  you  before,  because 
I  didn't  want  to  startle  you;  but  now  —you 

must   have   seen — have   understood " 

His  control  gave  way  a  little,  and  he  checked 
himself,  looking  down  entreatingly  into  her 
scared  blue  eyes.  Martha  swallowed  once. 
She  had  forgotten  Violet.  She  did  not  care 
what  "Pattie"  would  have  done.  She  no 
longer  wanted  red-brown  curls,  and  Jim 
was  taller  than  she,  anyhow,  so  what  need 
to  mitigate  her  height.  He  loved  her! 
But  she  must  answer  him  somehow,  and  as 
usual  the  words  would  not  come.  "Pat- 
tie" and  Martha  were  indeed  fused,  but 
she  was  none  the  less  tongue-tied.  Her 
whole  being  was  locked  in  a  vast  silence  of 
humble  wonder.  Then,  fearing  her  still- 
ness, Jim  held  out  his  hands  in  eager  appeal. 
"Child,"  he  said,  "don't  look  like  that. 
Speak  to  me.  Tell  me  that  you  will  try  at 
least  to  care  for  me."  Of  a  sudden  the 
humor  of  it  penetrated  to  Martha's  brain. 
"Try  to  care" — she  who  had  been  fighting 
through  four  slow  moving  seasons  against 
her  love  for  him.  Her  lips  quivered,  and  a 
merry  smile  widened  the  big  mouth.  Then 
she  rose,  and  a  trembling  laugh  startled  the 
listening  hlacs. 

"I  don't  have  to  try,"  she  said,  and  be- 
hold she  was  in  his  arms. 

"Martha,  my  love,"  he  breathed,  "my 
little  Pattie  I  May  I  call  you  that?  You 
have  always  been  Pattie  to  me.  My  love, 
my  Pattie!"  A  long  shudder  swept  over 
her,  and  the  last  bars  went  tumbling  down. 

"O  Jim,"  she  gasped,  "I — I  want  to 
cry,  b — but  I  can't,"  and  she  sobbed  on  his 
shoulder. 


ROME 

By  Arthur  Cosslett  Smith 

Illustration  from  a  photograph  taken  on  the  Pincian  by  J.  Warren  Cutler 

O  MOTHER,  suckled  by  the  wolf — 

O  ^Mother,  drenched  with  martyrs'  blood — 

O  Mother  of  the  seven  hills — 

0  Mother  of  the  cowl  and  hood — 

1  gaze  across  the  evening's  glow 
Where  Father  Tiber's  yellow  flow 
Bends  by  the  castle  of  Saint  Angclo. 
Beyond  the  castle's  roof  I  see 

The  wall  of  Urban,  with  its  port 

Guarding  the  bastion  of  the  fort. 

Straining  my  eyes  as  best  I  can, 

I  see  the  sacred  Vatican, 

Where  sits  the  patient,  white-haired  man. 

The  air  is  tinctured  with  the  scent 

Of  incense,  that  the  breezes  bring 

From  countless  shrines  where  censers  swing. 

Good-night,  sweet  Mother.     Help  me,  God, 

I  humbly  pray,  to  kiss  the  rod 

And  walk  the  path  thy  saints  have  trod. 

Good-night,  sweet  Mother.     Help  me,  God! 

To-morrow,  at  the  break  of  day, 

I  take  my  sohtary  way 

To  that  sad  isle  where  trade-winds  blow — 

That  isle  from  which  no  man  may  go — 

That  isle  of  lepers,  white  as  snow. 


lio»i  a plioto^raph  taken  on  the  Pi>tciii>t  by  J.  Warren  Cutler. 

O  Mother,  will  you  help  me  then 
To  practise  what  I  dare  to  preach 
And,  shuddering,  w^ash  the  feet  of  men 
Who  dread  the  soft  sands  of  the  beach? 
O  Christ,  hide  not  from  me  Thy  face — 
Be  Thou  my  comrade — give  me  grace 
To  fight  the  fight  and  run  the  race. 
And  when  the  blessed  end  shall  come 
And  I  am  quitted  of  my  task, 
Is  it  too  much,  O  Christ,  to  ask 
That  some  white  sail  may  bring  me  home 
Where,  in  the  shadow  of  her  dome, 
My  dust  may  be  the  dust  of  Rome? 


Then,  when  the  trumpet  calling  from  the  skies 
Wakens  the  sleepers  for  the  great  assize. 
Some  saint,  some  Caesar,  mingled  w^ith  my  dust, 
May  whisper,  "Friend,  we  tried,  and  God  is  just." 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 38 
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THE  EDGE  OF  THE  DESERT 

By  D wight  L.  Elmendorf 

Illustrations  from  photographs  and  telephotographs  by  the  author 
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ABOUT  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Susa, 
ZA  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Desert  of 
^  ^  Sahara,  in  Tunis,  stands  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  antiquity, 
the  great  amphitheatre  of  El  Djem,  the 
ancient  Thysdrus  or  Thysdritana  Colonia 
of  the  Romans,  first  men- 
tioned in  history  by  Hirtius. 
After  the  defeat  of  Scipio 
at  Thapsus  it  submitted  to 
Caesar.  It  was  here  that  the 
proconsul  Gordian  was  pro- 
claimed Emperor,  A.  D.  238. 
This  majestic  building  is 
almost  as  large  as  the  Coli- 
seum at  Rome,  its  major 
axis  being  only  forty  feet 
shorter.  The  architect 
here  in  some  respects  sur- 
passed in  magnificence  all 
other  edifices  of  this  kind. 

At  the  close  of  the  third 
Punic  War  Rome  became 
mistress  of  the  whole  Afri- 
can coast  from  Egypt  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Shortly 
afterward  Africa  became 
the  stronghold  of  the  Pom- 


peian  faction,  and  though  Pompey  was 
dead,  yet  his  two  sons  and  Scipio,  as  well 
as  Cato,  were  all  united  with  Juba,  the  na- 
tive prince  who  married  Cleopatra  Selene, 
the  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  in 
continuing  the  conflict  in  Barbary.     Caesar 
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Gallery  amphitheatre,  El  Djem,  Thysdrus. 


The  massive  walls  showing  debris  covering  the  arena,  El  Djem. 


Interior  amphitheatre,  El  Djem,  Thysdrus. 


The  fountain,  Tiingad  (Thamagudi). 


Timgad  (Thamagudi),  looking  toward  the  capitol. 


himself  came  to  Africa  for  the  purpose  of 
subduing  this  faction. 

He  landed  at  Susa,  the  ancient  Hadru- 
mentum,  a  city  much  older  than  Carthage, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Tunis,  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  the  modern  city  of 
Tunis. 

After  the  great  battle  of  Thapsus  the 
whole  country  was  converted  into  Roman 
provinces.  The  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  were  the  most  prosperous  in 
the  history  of  North  Africa,  and  it  is  to  this 
epoch  that  most  of  the  splendid  ruins  in 
Tunis  and  Algeria  belong. 

The  entire  coast  from  Cherchel,  the  an- 
cient Caesarea  in  Algiers,  to  Bone,  the  an- 
cient Hippone,  is  rich  in  Roman  relics 
above  and  below  the  surface.  The  grand- 
est monuments  of  this  period,  however,  are 
along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Desert  of 
Sahara,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
coast.  This  district  consists  of  great  plains 
rising  gradually  from  a  low  level  in  the  east 
to  an  altitude  of  over  three  thousand  feet 
in  the  west  at  Timgad. 

Very  little  rain  falls  in  some  sections  of 
it,  while  in  others  enough  descends  in  some 
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years  to  afford  fair  crops.  In  these  more 
favored  places  the  Romans  founded  great 
outposts  for  their  armies,  some  of  which 
became  wealthy  cities,  flourished  for  a 
while,  and  then  disappeared  as  if  by  magic 
and  were  forgotten  for  centuries.  When 
the  French  occupied  this  section  they  at 
once  began  to  explore  these  ancient  strong- 
holds, and  although  but  httle  real  excava- 
tion has  been  accomplished,  yet  it  is  possi- 
ble to  gain  some  idea  of  these  forgotten 
cities. 

The  road  south  from  Susa  is  a  fine  one, 
typical  of  all  French  highways  everywhere, 
but  is  little  used  by  the  natives,  who  prefer 
the  old  caravan  routes  which  go  around  the 
many  hills  of  the  district.  It  was  a  curious 
sensation  as  our  automobile  started  on  the 
journey  south,  the  idea  of  presuming  to  en- 
ter this  ancient  country  in  such  a  very 
modern  manner.  Several  villages  with  un- 
pronounceable names  were  passed,  the  na- 
tives staring  with  frightened  eyes  and  open 
mouths  as  the  red  demon  coughed  its  way 
through  the  narrow,  crooked  streets.  Quite 
frequently  we  begged  the  chauffeur  to  go 
slower   for  we  had  no  desire  to  strew  our 


Timgad  (Thamagudi),  looking  toward  the  forum  and  the  arch  of  Trajan. 


way  with  dead  or  wounded  lords  of  the 
desert;  with  a  gesture  of  disgust  he  ac- 
quiesced, simply  remarking  that  they  were 
only  Arabs.  A  little  while  afterward  we 
came  upon  a  long  camel  train.  The  sedate 
animals  took  one  disdainful  glance  at  our 
machine  and  then  beat  a  most  undignified 
retreat  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  road,  throw- 
ing the  whole  caravan  into  the  wildest  dis- 
order. While  we  were  enjoying  this  comi- 
cal sight  our  chauffeur  stopped  of  his  own 
accord,  much  to  our  surprise.  With  a 
peculiar  twinkle  in  his  eye  he  explained 
that  to  injure  or  kill  a  camel  meant  an  ex- 
pense of  about  two  hundred  dollars  or 
more,  while  in  the  case  of  an  Arab  being 
hurt,  the  Arab  himself  might  be  fined  for 
obstructing  traffic.  With  a  very  expres- 
sive shrug  of  his  shoulders  we  started  on, 
followed  by  some  sweet  Arab  sounds  that 
expressed  much,  although  we  couldn't 
speak  the  language.  After  passing  a  few 
olive  groves  we  entered  upon  wide  open 
plains,  very  dreary  and  monotonous.  For 
about  forty  miles  we  bowled  along  over 
never-ending  hills,  very  barren  from  lack  of 
water,  yet  probably  fertile,  for  in  the  hol- 


lows where  there  was  a  little  moisture 
beautiful  wild  flowers  seemed  to  abound. 
Finally  we  reached  the  summit  of  a  hill 
higher  than  the  others,  from  which  we  ob- 
tained a  magnificent  view  toward  the  desert. 
Instantly  our  attention  was  riveted  upon  the 
huge  amphitheatre  of  El  Djem,  about  ten 
miles  distant,  looming  up  as  a  great  bronze 
tower  glittering  in  the  dazzling  light  of  the 
desert  sun.  As  we  drew  nearer  we  began 
to  wonder  at  its  size,  position,  and  the  deso- 
late surroundings.  The  magnificence  of 
the  amphitheatre  seemed  enhanced  by  the 
terrible  sohtude. 

Hovering  close  to  the  south  side  is  a 
miserable  little  native  village,  peopled  by 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Berbers,  stately 
and  dignified,  yet  piteously  ignorant  and 
fanatical,  who  stared  in  amazement  at  our 
automobile  and  then  calmly  went  about 
their  business,  but  what  that  was  we  never 
could  discover.  The  town  is  built  entirely 
of  stones  taken  from  the  amphitheatre, 
which  stands  a  mute  yet  powerful  expres- 
sion of  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  period. 
The  full  height  of  the  building  can  only  be 
conjectured,  as  the  ancient  city  lies  buried 
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to  a  considerable  depth  beneath  the  accu- 
mulated rubbish  of  centuries  of  neglect. 

The  interior  has  suffered  more  than  the 
exterior,  for  unfortunately  the  building 
was  used  frequently  as  a  fortress  by  the 
Arabs,  who  used  the  stones  of  the  interior  to 
block  up  the  lowxr  galleries  and  arches. 
The  arena  is  entirely  covered  with  a  great 
mass  of  debris.  During  the  early  Arab 
times  the  sorceress,  El  Kahina,  entrenched 
herself  here  and  withstood  a  long  siege  be- 
fore she  was  compelled  to  leave,  and  for 
many  centuries  the  name  of  Kase  el  Kah- 
ina was  attached  to  the  amphitheatre.  The 
natives  regarded  the  place  with  awe  and 
feared  to  approach  the  fortress  of  the  sor- 
ceress. 

Thanks  to  their  superstitions, the  building 
suffered  no  further  damage  until  1697,  when 
Mohammed  Bey  made  the  tremendous 
breach  in  the  western  w^alls  to  prevent  it 
from  being  used  as  a  fortress  again.  The 
town  of  Thysdrus,  Just  south  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, remains  to  be  unearthed,  and  from 
our  own  slight  attempts  at  excavating  it 
seems  to  be  only  about  twenty  feet  below 
the  present  surface.  Bits  of  marble  and 
pottery  everywhere  abound;  now  and  then 
one  comes  upon  an  opening  in  the  old  aque- 
duct. At  present  there  is  nothing  above 
ground  but  a  few  little  huts  surrounded  by 
cactus  plants,  and  above  all  rises  the  majes- 
tic amphitheatre  enveloped  in  the  wonder- 
ful light  and  mysterious  silence  of  the  desert. 

Returning  to  Susa,  we  bade  farewell  to  all 
modern  means  of  conveyance  and  started 
with  camels  and  donkeys  for  Tebessa,  the 
ancient  town  of  Theveste,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  miles  southwest  of  Car- 
thage. During  the  first  three  centuries  it 
was  the  chief  centre  of  commerce  for  Central 
Africa.  It  lies  on  a  high  fertile  plain  just 
north  of  the  desert,  and  its  position  from  a 
strategic  point  of  view  was  most  advan- 
tageous. The  history  of  the  place  is  very 
meagre  and  the  tim^e  of  its  foundation  uncer- 
tain. The  triumphal  arch  of  Caracalla,  of 
the  description  called  quadrif rons,  each  face 
representing  an  ordinary  single  arch,  gives 
some  very  interesting  data  as  to  the  time  of 
its  prosperity.  When  Solomon,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Belisarius  arrived,  he  found  the 
city  in  ruins  and  immediately  began  to  re- 
build and  fortify  it.  This  beautiful  four- 
sided  arch  was  incorporated  in  the  walls  built 
by  Solomon  and  so  was  preserved  from  fur- 


ther destruction.  The  only  known  speci- 
mens of  this  kind  are  the  arch  of  Janus 
Quadrifrons  at  Rome,  much  inferior  to  this 
in  every  way,  and  another  in  Tripoli. 
From  inscriptions  upon  it  we  learn  that 
there  was  a  very  rich  family  consisting  of 
three  brothers,  Cornelius  Fortunatus,  Cor- 
nehus  Quintus  and  Cornelius  Egrilianus. 
The  last  commanded  the  Fourteenth  Le- 
gion, and  when  he  died  he  left  all  his  prop- 
erty to  his  brothers  upon  certain  conditions, 
one  of  w^hich  was  that  they  should  erect  an 
arch  to  the  two  Augusti.  On  each  facade 
above  the  arches  was  a  tablet  containing  a 
dedicatory  inscription.  The  western  one 
was  in  honor  of  Juha  Domna,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Septimius  Severus  and  mother  of 
the  two  emperors  Geta  and  Caracalla. 
Since  Septimius  Severus  died  in  A.  D.  211, 
some  idea  of  the  date  of  the  arch  may  be 
obtained. 

Just  within  the  wall  behind  the  arch  is  the 
beautiful  tetrastyle  temple  of  Jupiter  sur- 
rounded by  modern  buildings.  This  has 
passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  having 
once  been  used  as  a  soap  factory  and  later  as 
a  Christian  church  with  fittings  of  the  worst 
style,  but  it  has  now  been  cleared  of  these 
monstrosities  and  restored  to  its  original 
beauty. 

It  was  formerly  called  the  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva because  the  eagles  on  the  entablature 
were  mistaken  for  owls.  The  telephoto- 
graph  reveals  the  decorations  distinctly. 
Over  the  columns  and  pilasters  are  panels 
ornamented  by  ox  skulls.  The  intermedi- 
ate panels  are  highly  sculptured  with  eagles 
holding  thunderbolts,  on  either  side  of 
which  are  serpents  and  branches  with  trilo- 
bate leaves.  The  vertical  panels  have  tro- 
phies of  armor  and  the  oblong  ones  gar- 
lands and  horns  of  plenty.  Theveste  formed 
the  junction  of  the  ancient  roads  from  Car- 
thage, Cirta,  Hippone,  Tacape  and  Thama- 
gudi.  Traversing,  the  last  road,  we  came  to 
another  high  plain  separated  from  the  desert 
only  by  the  Aures  Mountains. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  depression  two  great 
pillars  were  very  conspicuous  and  they  indi- 
cated the  site  of  Thamagudi,  the  modern 
Timgad.  Of  all  the  Roman  cities  in  Africa 
this  is  the  most  interesting,  because  it  has 
been  partially  excavated  by  the  French 
Government  and  the  portion  unearthed  re- 
veals a  city  more  complete  than  anything  of 
the  kind  in  Italy  itself,  and  it  has  well  been 
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The  Temple  of  Jupiter,  Tebessa  (Theveste). 


Detail  cf  the  Temple  of  Jupiter. 
Trom  a  telephotoyraph. 


Front,  arch  of  Caracalla,  Tebessa  (Theveste). 


Arch  of  Caracalla,  Tebessa  (Theveste). 
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called  the  Algerian  Pompeii.  While  Pom- 
peii was  a  summer  resort  of  the  most  luxuri- 
ous kind,  Thamagudi  was  a  stronghold  and 
a  genuine  Roman  city  occupied  by  the  Thir= 
tieth  Legion  and  given  to  them  by  the  em- 
peror in  recognition  of  their  valor.  The 
city  is  laid  out  in  true  Roman  style,  with  two 
main  streets  at  right  angles,  one  called  Cardo 
Maximus,  the  other  Decumanus  Maximus, 
and  at  their  intersection  was  the  forum  with 
a  colonnade  the  entire  length  of  the  north 
side.  To  the  east  was  a  basilica,  which  was 
a  court  of  justice;  the  praetor  or  judge  was 
seated  in  the  apse  with  the  assessors  on  either 
side.  A  railing  separated  the  apse  from 
the  nave.  This  form  of  building  being  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  the  Christian  form  of 
worship,  it  was  immediately  adopted  by  the 
Western  Church.  The  bishop  took  the  place 
of  the  praetor,  his  subordinates  the  offices  of 
the  assessors.  The  altar,  like  the  statue 
of  the  god  of  the  ancients,  was  in  front  of 
the  bishop,  separating  him  from  the  congre- 
gation in  the  nave.  Near  the  forum  was 
the  theatre,  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  The 
auditorium  is  almost  entire  and  would  ac- 
commodate about  four  thousand  persons. 
The  stage  has  disappeared,  but  the  portico 
still  remains.  The  theatre  was  very  sub- 
stantially built  and  was  evidently  fireproof. 
The  acoustics  are  perfect,  the  slightest 
whisper  being  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
auditorium. 

Below  the  theatre  on  the  floors  of  some  of 
the  buildings  are  curious  inscriptions  rudely 
cut,  one  being  quite  legible. 

VENARI  LAVARE 
LVDERE  RIDERE 
OCCEST  VIVERE 

In  an  open  space  are  holes  such  as  boys 
now  use  in  playing  marbles.  Outside  the 
north  gate  were  the  Thermae,  paved  with 
mosaics,  perfectly  preserved.  Near  the 
gate  is  a  little  fountain  flowing  with  pure 
water  brought  from  a  distant  spring  through 
the  original  stone  pipes.  From  numerous 
inscriptions  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
city  was  built  in  the  second  century  during 
the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus.  From  the 
top  of  the  theatre  a  fine  general  view  of  the 
city  is  obtained.  Looking  southwest  the 
two  great  pillars  of  the  capitol  stand  out 


like  sentinels  grim  and  silent;  all  the  others 
lie  scattered  about  the  temple  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Jupiter  CapitoHnus.  In  front  of 
the  temple  was  a  large  court  with  a  beautiful 
colonade,  portions  of  which  are  still  stand- 
ing. The  temple  must  have  been  a  beauti- 
ful structure,  for  the  walls  are  over  six  feet 
thick,  while  the  stones  used  in  their  con- 
struction are  very  large.  The  pillars  are 
over  four  feet  in  diameter  and  are  fluted. 
The  interior  was  lined  with  reddish  marble 
of  great  beauty,  obtained  from  the  quarries 
of  Ain-Smara,  not  far  from  Constantine. 

Near  the  capitol  is  the  market-place, 
founded  in  the  third  century  by  a  Roman 
lady  whose  statue  with  a  dedicatory  in- 
scription was  found  almost  entirely  perfect. 
On  the  side  toward  the  capitol  is  a  hemi- 
cycle  with  seven  shops.  In  front  of  each 
was  a  flat  stone  table  which  was  used  as  a 
counter  in  a  modern  shop. 

In  the  street  Decumanus  Maximus 
stands  the  Triumphal  Arch,  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  Africa.  It  has  three  openings  or 
archways,  the  centre  being  about  eleven 
feet  wide.  Above  the  side  arches  are 
niches  for  statues,  one  of  which  still  is  in 
place.  None  of  the  original  inscriptions 
remains  in  situ,  but  from  fragments  found 
nearby  it  is  called  the  Arch  of  Trajan.  Just 
behindthearchon  either  side  of  the  street  are 
houses  of  various  sizes  filled  with  mortars, 
mills,  and  other  household  utensils  made 
of  stone.  It  seems  possible  to  reconstruct 
the  place  so  that  in  the  near  future  one  may 
see  just  what  a  Roman  frontier  city  was. 
Wandering  about  these  silent  cities  of  an 
extinct  race  of  mighty  men,  the  imagina- 
tion pictures  the  streets  full  of  life,  the  mar- 
kets teeming  with  activity,  triumphal  pro-, 
cessions  passing  through   Trajan's  arch, 

incense  rising  from  the  altars  of  the  gods 

But  the  vision  vanishes  and  the  causes  of 
all  this  destruction  are  sought  for.  Un- 
fortunately, the  nomadic  tribes  from  the 
desert  and  the  Aures  Mountains  which 
caused  it  have  left  no  history  or  literature 
behind  them,  and  all  that  is  known  is  the 
fact  that  immense  hordes  of  the  natives 
came  suddenly  down  upon  these  strong- 
holds, weakened  by  the  excesses  of  their 
rulers,  and  literally  swept  them  from  the 
pages  of  history  for  many  centuries. 


ON     THE    SHORE 

By  Edith  Wyatt 

Gray  the  day  and  airy. 

Rain  clouds  swing  and  climb. 
Tarry,  spirit,  tarry: 

Tarry,  tarry,  time. 
Light  your  footsteps  fall  for  me 

Walking  on  the  shore. 
Cool  and  still  you  call  to  me. 

Call  me  evermore. 
Toward  the  morning,  toward  the  main, 

Toward  Saint  Lawrence  Bay, 
Toward  the  daybreak's  silver  wain 

Dips  the  water's  way. 
Tree-top,  tree-top,  in  the  wind. 

Flag-flower,  swamp,  and  brakes, 
Rapids  fleet  as  hart  and  hind. 

Linked  and  dappling  lakes. 
Dune  and  mist  and  rain-touched  lea — 

Spirit  on  the  shore, 
Cool  and  still  you  call  to  me. 

Call  me  evermore. 
All  the  world's  my  halidome, 

At  your  step  divine. 
All  the  earth  mine  own  free  home, 

Winds  and  waters  mine. 
Mine  the  misty  morning, 

Sun-cloud,  hail,  and  rime. 
Tarry,  spirit,  tarry: 

Tarry,  tarry,  time. 
Mine  to  see  the  poplar  quiver 

In  the  ether's  sweep; 
Mine  to  hark  to  lake  and  river 

Buoyed  toward  the  deep. 
Mine  Arcturus  airy 

In  his  starry  prime. 
Tarry,  spirit,  tarry: 

Tarry,  tarry  time. 
Mine  to  walk  in  glory 

Down  the  night  and  day, 
Walk  past  breath,  past  Hfe,  past  death, 

Down  creation's  way. 
Would  that  through  my  lesser  hours 

Full  your  cry  would  carry. 
Tarry,  tarry,  time  for  me: 

Tarry,  spirit,  tarry. 
In  your  voice  I'd  fain  rejoice 

Deeply  evermore, 
Walking  through  my  life  divine, 

Walking  on  the  shore. 


Drawn  by  A.  B.   Wenzell. 


I  am  ready  to  marry  you  whenever  you  wish." — Page  339. 
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VI 

S  became  persons  of  their 
rising  consequence,  the  Gor- 
mers  were  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  country-house  on  Long 
Island;  and  it  was  a  part  of 
Miss  Bart's  duty  to  attend 
her  hostess  on  frequent  visits  of  inspection 
to  the  new  estate.  There,  while  Mrs. 
Gormer  plunged  into  problems  of  lighting 
and  sanitation,  Lily  had  leisure  to  wander, 
in  the  bright  autumn  air,  along  the  tree- 
fringed  bay  to  which  the  land  declined. 
Little  as  she  was  addicted  to  solitude,  there 
had  come  to  be  moments  when  it  seemed  a 
welcome  escape  from  the  empty  noises  of 
her  life.  She  was  weary  of  being  swept 
passively  along  a  current  of  pleasure  and 
business  in  which  she  had  no  share;  weary 
of  seeing  other  people  pursue  amusement 
and  squander  money,  while  she  felt  herself 
of  no  more  account  among  them  than  an 
expensive  toy  in  the  hands  of  a  spoiled 
child. 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that,  striking 
back  from  the  shore  one  morning  into  the 
windings  of  an  unfamiliar  lane,  she  came 
suddenly  upon  the  approaching  figure  of 
George  Dorset.  The  Dorset  place  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gormer's  newly- 
acquired  estate,  and  in  her  motor-flights 
thither  with  Mrs.  Gormer,  Lily  had  caught 
one  or  two  passing  glimpses  of  the  couple; 
but  they  moved  in  so  different  an  orbit  that 
she  had  not  considered  the  possibility  of  a- 
direct  encounter. 

Dorset,  swinging  along  with  bent  head, 
did  not  see  Miss  Bart  till  he  was  close  upon 
her;  but  the  sight,  instead  of  bringing  him 
to  a  halt,  as  she  had  half-expected,  sent  him 
forward  with  an  eagerness  which  found  ex- 
pression in  his  opening  words. 

''Miss  Bart! — You'll  shake  hands,  won't 
you?     I've   been   hoping   to   meet  you — 
I  should  have  written  if  I'd  dared."     His 
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face,  with  its  tossed  red  hair  and  stragghng 
moustache,  had  a  driven,  uneasy  look,  as 
though  life  had  become  an  unceasing  race 
between  himself  and  the  thoughts  at  his 
heels. 

The  look  drew  a  word  of  compassionate 
greeting  from  Lily,  and  he  pressed  on,  as  if 
encouraged  by  her  tone:  "I  wanted  to 
apologize — to  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for 
the  miserable  part  I  played " 

She  checked  him  with  a  quick  gesture. 
"  Don't  let  us  speak  of  it:  I  was  very  sorry 
for  you,"  she  said,  with  a  tinge  of  disdain 
which,  as  she  instantly  perceived,  was  not 
lost  on  him. 

He  flushed  to  his  haggard  eyes,  flushed 
so  cruelly  that  she  repented  the  thrust. 
"  You  might  well  be;  you  don't  know — 
you  must  let  me  explain.  I  was  deceived: 
abominably  deceived " 

"I  am  still  more  sorry  for  you,  then,"  she 
interposed,  without  irony;  "but  you  must 
see  that  it's  impossible  I  should  discuss 
the  subject  with  you.'' 

He  met  this  with  a  look  of  genuine  won- 
der. "Why  not?  Isn't  it  to  you,  of  all 
people,  that  I  owe  an  explanation " 

"No  explanation  is  necessary:  the  situ- 
ation was  perfectly  clear  to  me." 

"Ah "he  murmured,  his  head  droop- 
ing again,  and  his  irresolute  hand  switching 
at  the  underbrush  along  the  lane.  But  as 
Lily  made  a  movement  to  pass  on,  he  broke 
out  with  fresh  vehemence:  "Miss  Bart,  for 
heaven's  sake  don't  turn  from  me !  We  used 
to  be  good  friends — you  were  always  kind 
to  me — and  you  don't  know  how  I  need  a 
friend  now." 

The  weakness  of  the  words  roused  a 
motion  of  pity  in  Lily's  breast.  She  too 
needed  friends — she  had  tasted  the  pang 
of  loneHness;  and  her  resentment  of  Bertha 
Dorset's  cruelty  softened  her  heart  to  the 
poor  wretch  who  was  after  all  the  chief  of 
Bertha's  victims. 

"I  still  wish  to  be  kind;  I  feel  no  ill-will 
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toward  you,"  she  said.  ''But  you  must 
understand  that  after  what  has  happened 
we  can't  be  friends  again — we  can't  see 
each  other." 

''Ah,  you  are  kind — you're  merciful — 
you  always  were!"  He  fixed  his  misera- 
ble gaze  on  her.  "But  why  can't  we  be 
friends — why  not,  when  I've  repented  in 
dust  and  ashes?  Isn't  it  hard  that  you 
should  condemn  me  to  suffer  for  the  false- 
ness, the  treachery  of  others  ?  I  was  pun- 
ished enough  at  the  time — is  there  to  be 
no  respite  for  me?" 

"I  should  have  thought  you  had  found 
complete  respite  in  the  reconciliation  w^hich 
was  effected  at  my  expense,"  Lily  began, 
with  renewed  impatience;  but  he  broke  in 
imploringly:  "Don't  put  it  in  that  way — 
when  that's  been  the  worst  of  my  punish- 
ment. My  God!  what  could  I  do — wasn't 
I  powerless?  You  were  singled  out  as 
a  sacrifice:  any  word  I  might  have  said 
would  have  been  turned  against  you " 

"I  have  told  you  I  don't  blame  you;  all 
I  ask  you  to  understand  is  that,  after  the 
use  Bertha  chose  to  make  of  me — after  all 
that  her  behaviour  has  since  implied — it's 
impossible  that  you  and  I  should  meet." 

He  continued  to  stand  before  her  in  his 
dogged    weakness.     "Is   it — need   it   be? 

IVIightn't  there  be  circumstances ?  "  He 

checked  himself,  slashing  at  the  wayside 
weeds  in  a  wider  radius.  Then  he  began 
again:  "jNIiss  Bart,  listen — give  me  a  min- 
ute. If  we're  not  to  meet  again,  at  least 
let  me  have  a  hearing  now.  You  say  we 
can't  be  friends  after — after  what  has  hap- 
pened. But  can't  I  at  least  appeal  to  your 
pity?  Can't  I  move  you  if  I  ask  you  to 
think  of  me  as  a  prisoner — a  prisoner  you 
alone  can  set  free?" 

Lily's  inward  start  betrayed  itself  in  a 
quick  blush:  was  it  possible  that  this  was 
really  the  sense  of  Carry  Fisher's  adum- 
brations? 

"  I  can't  see  how  I  can  possibly  be  of  any 
help  to  you,"  she  murmured,  drawing  back 
a  httle  from  the  mounting  excitement  of  his 
look. 

Her  tone  seemed  to  sober  him,  as  it  had 
so  often  done  in  his  stormiest  moments. 
The  stubborn  lines  of  his  face  relaxed,  and 
he  said,  with  an  abrupt  drop  to  docility: 
"You  would  see,  if  you'd  be  as  merciful  as 
you  used  to  be:  and  heaven  knows  I've 
never  needed  it  more!" 


She  paused  a  moment,  moved  in  spite  of 
herself  by  the  returning  sense  of  her  influ- 
ence over  him.  Her  fibres  had  been  soft- 
ened by  suffering,  and  this  glimpse  into 
his  mocked  and  broken  life  disarmed  her 
contempt  for  his  weakness. 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  you — I  would  help 
you  willingly;  but  you  must  have  other 
friends,  other  advisers." 

"I  never  had  a  friend  like  you,"  he  an- 
swered simply.  "And  besides — can't  you 
see? — you're  the  only  person" — his  voice 
dropped  to  a  whisper — "the  only  person 
who  knows." 

Again  she  felt  her  colour  change;  again 
her  heart  rose  in  precipitate  throbs  to  meet 
what  she  felt  was  coming. 

"You  do  see,  don't  you  ?  You  understand  ? 
I'm  desperate — I'm  at  the  end  of  my  tether. 
I  want  to  be  free,  and  you  can  free  me:  I 
know  you  can.  You  don't  want  to  keep 
me  bound  fast  in  hell,  do  you  ?  You  can't 
want  to  take  such  a  vengeance  as  that. 
You  were  always  kind — your  eyes  are  kind 
now.  You  say  you're  sorry  for  me.  Well, 
it  rests  with  you  to  show  it;  and  heaven 
knows  there's  nothing  to  keep  you  back. 
You  understand,  of  course — there  wouldn't 
be  a  hint  of  publicity — not  a  sound  or  a 
syllable  to  connect  you  with  the  thing.  It 
would  never  come  to  that,  you  know:  all 
I  need  is  to  be  able  to  say  definitely:  'I 
know  this — and  this — and  this' — and  the 
fight  would  drop,  and  the  way  be  cleared, 
and  the  whole  abominable  business  swept 
out  of  sight  in  a  second." 

He  spoke  pantingly,  like  a  tired  runner, 
with  breaks  of  exhaustion  between  his 
words;  and  through  the  breaks  she  caught, 
as  through  the  shifting  rents  of  a  fog,  great 
golden  vistas  of  peace  and  safety.  For 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  defmite  inten- 
tion behind  his  vague  appeal;  she  could  have 
filled  up  the  blanks  without  the  help  of 
Mrs.  Fisher's  insinuations.  Flere  was  a 
man  who  turned  to  her  in  the  extremity  of 
his  lonehness  and  his  humihation:  if  she 
came  to  him  at  such  a  moment  he  would  be 
hers  with  all  the  force  of  his  deluded  faith. 
And  the  power  to  make  him  so  lay  in  her 
hand — lay  there  in  a  completeness  he  could 
not  even  remotely  conjecture.  Revenge 
and  rehabilitation  might  be  hers  at  a  stroke 
— there  was  something  dazzling  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  opportunity. 

She  stood  silent,  gazing  away  from  him 
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down  the  autumnal  stretch  of  the  deserted 
lane.  And  suddenly  fear  possessed  her — 
fear  of  herself,  and  of  the  terrible  force  of 
the  temptation.  All  her  past  weaknesses 
were  like  so  many  eager  accomplices  draw- 
ing her  toward  the  path  their  feet  had  al- 
ready smoothed.  She  turned  quickly,  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  Dorset. 

''Goodbye — I'm  sorry;  there's  nothing 
in  the  world  that  I  can  do." 

"Nothing?  Ah,  don't  say  that,"  he 
cried;  "say  what's  true:  that  you  abandon 
me  like  the  others.  You,  the  only  creature 
who  could  have  saved  me!" 

"  Goodbye — goodbye,"  she  repeated  hur- 
riedly; and  as  she  moved  away  she  heard 
him  cry  out  on  a  last  note  of  entreaty:  "At 
least  you'll  give  me  one  more  chance  to  see 
you?" 

Lily,  on  regaining  the  Gormer  grounds, 
struck  rapidly  across  the  lawn  toward  the 
unfinished  house,  where  she  fancied  that 
her  hostess  might  be  speculating,  not  too 
resignedly,  on  the  cause  of  her  delay;  for, 
Hke  many  unpunctual  persons,  Mrs.  Gor- 
mer disliked  to  be  kept  waiting. 

As  Miss  Bart  reached  the  avenue,  how- 
ever, she  saw  a  smart  phaeton  with  a  high- 
stepping  pair  disappear  behind  the  shrub- 
bery in  the  direction  of  the  gate;  and  on 
the  doorstep  stood  Mrs.  Gormer,  with  a 
glow  of  retrospective  pleasure  on  her  open 
countenance.  At  sight  of  Lily  the  glow 
deepened  to  an  embarrassed  red,  and  she 
said  with  a  shght  laugh:  "  Did  you  see  my 
visitor  ?  Oh,  I  thought  you  came  back  by 
the  avenue.  It  was  Mrs.  George  Dorset — 
she  said  she'd  dropped  in  to  make  a  neigh- 
bourly call." 

Lily  met  the  announcement  with  her 
usual  composure,  though  her  experience  of 
Bertha's  idiosyncrasies  would  not  have  led 
her  to  include  the  neighbourly  instinct 
among  them;  and  Mrs.  Gormer,  relieved 
to  see  that  she  gave  no  sign  of  surprise, 
went  on  with  a  deprecating  laugh:  "Of 
course  what  really  brought  her  was  curi- 
osity— she  made  me  take  her  all  over  the 
house.  But  no  one  could  have  been  nicer 
— no  airs,  you  know,  and  so  good-natured: 
I  can  quite  see  why  she's  thought  so  fas- 
cinating." 

This  surprising  event,  coinciding  too 
completely  with  her  meeting  with  Dorset  to 
be  regarded  as  contingent  upon  it,  had  yet 


immediately  struck  Lily  with  a  vague  sense 
of  foreboding.  It  was  not  in  Bertha's 
habits  to  be  neighbourly,  much  less  to 
make  advances  to  any  one  outside  the  im- 
mediate circle  of  her  affinities.  She  had 
always  consistently  ignored  the  world  of 
outer  aspirants,  or  had  recognized  its  in- 
dividual members  only  when  prompted  by 
motives  of  self-interest;  and  the  very  capri- 
ciousness  of  her  condescensions  had,  as 
Lily  was  aware,  given  them  special  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  persons  she  distinguished. 
Lily  saw  this  now  in  Mrs.  Gormer's  un- 
concealable  complacency,  and  in  the  happy 
irrelevance  with  which,  for  the  next  day  or 
two,  she  quoted  Bertha's  opinions  and 
speculated  on  the  origin  of  her  gown.  All 
the  secret  ambitions  which  Mrs.  Gormer's 
native  indolence,  and  the  attitude  of  her 
companions,  kept  in  habitual  abeyance, 
were  now  germinating  afresh  in  the  glow  of 
Bertha's  advances;  and  whatever  the  cause 
of  the  latter,  Lily  saw  that,  if  they  were 
followed  up,  they  were  likely  to  have  a  dis- 
turbing effect  upon  her  own  future. 

She  had  arranged  to  break  the  length  of 
her  stay  with  her  new  friends  by  one  or  two 
visits  to  other  acquaintances  as  recent;  and 
on  her  return  from  this  somewhat  depress- 
ing excursion  she  was  immediately  con- 
scious that  Mrs.  Dorset's  influence  was  still 
in  the  air.  There  had  been  another  ex- 
change of  visits,  a  tea  at  a  country-club,  an 
encounter  at  a  hunt  ball;  there  was  even  a 
rumour  of  an  approaching  dinner,  which 
Mattie  Gormer,  with  an  unnatural  effort  at 
discretion,  tried  to  smuggle  out  of  the  con- 
versation whenever  Miss  Bart  took  part  in 
it. 

The  latter  had  already  planned  to  return 
to  town  after  a  farewell  Sunday  with  her 
friends;  and,  with  Gerty  Parish's  aid,  had 
discovered  a  small  private  hotel  where  she 
might  establish  herself  for  the  winter.  The 
hotel  being  on  the  edge  of  a  fashionable 
neighbourhood,  the  price  of  the  few  square 
feet  she  was  to  occupy  was  considerably  in 
excess  of  her  means;  but  s?ie  found  a  justifi- 
cation for  her  dislike  of  poorer  quarters  in  the 
argument,  that  at  this  particular  juncture, 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  up 
a  show  of  prosperity.  In  reality,  it  was 
impossible  for  her,  while  she  had  the  means 
to  pay  her  way  for  a  week  ahead,  to  lapse 
into  a  form  of  existence  hke  Gerty  Parish's. 
She  had  never  been  so  near  the  brink  of  in- 
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solvency;  but  she  could  at  least  manage  to 
meet  her  weekly  hotel  bill,  and  having 
settled  the  heaviest  of  her  previous  debts  out 
of  the  money  she  had  received  from  Trenor, 
she  had  a  still  fair  margin  of  credit  to  go 
upon.  The  situation,  however,  was  not 
agreeable  enough  to  lull  her  to  complete  un- 
consciousness of  its  insecurity.  Her  rooms, 
with  their  cramped  outlook  down  a  sallow 
vista  of  brick  walls  and  fire-escapes,  her 
lonely  meals  in  the  dark  restaurant,  with  its 
surcharged  ceiling  and  haunting  smell  of 
coffee — all  these  material  discomforts, 
which  were  yet  to  be  accounted  as  so  many 
privileges  soon  to  be  withdrawn,  kept  con- 
stantly before  her  the  disadvantages  of  her 
state;  and  her  mind  reverted  the  more  in- 
sistently to  Mrs.  Fisher's  counsels.  Beat 
about  the  question  as  she  would,  she  knew 
the  outcome  of  it  was  that  she  must  try  to 
marry  Rosedale;  and  in  this  conviction  she 
was  fortified  by  an  unexpected  visit  from 
George  Dorset. 

She  found  him,  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
her  return  to  town,  pacing  her  narrow  sit- 
ting-room to  the  imminent  peril  of  the  few 
knick-knacks  with  which  she  had  tried  to 
disguise  its  plush  exuberances;  but  the 
sight  of  her  seemed  to  quiet  him,  and  he 
said  meekly  that  he  hadn't  come  to  bother 
her — that  he  asked  only  to  be  allowed  to  sit 
for  half  an  hour  and  talk  of  anything  she 
liked.  In  reality,  as  she  knew,  he  had  but 
one  subject:  himself  and  his  wretchedness; 
and  it  was  the  need  of  her  sympathy  that 
had  drawn  him  back.  But  he  began  with  a 
pretense  of  questioning  her  about  herself, 
and  as  she  replied,  she  saw  that,  for  the  first 
time,  a  faint  realization  of  her  plight  pene- 
trated the  dense  surface  of  his  self-absorp- 
tion. Was  it  possible  that  her  old  beast  of 
an  aunt  had  actually  cut  her  off  ?  That  she 
was  Hving  alone  like  this  because  there  was 
no  one  else  for  her  to  go  to,  and  that  she 
really  hadn't  more  than  enough  to  keep 
alive  on  till  the  wretched  little  legacy  was 
paid  ?  The  fibres  of  sympathy  were  nearly 
atrophied  in  him,  but  he  was  suffering  so 
intensely  that  he  had  a  faint  glimpse  of 
what  other  sufferings  might  mean — and,  as 
she  perceived,  an  almost  simultaneous  per- 
ception of  the  way  in  which  her  particular 
misfortunes  might  serve  him. 

When  at  length  she  dismissed  him,  on  the 
pretext  that  she  must  dress  for  dinner,  he 
lingered  entreatingly  on  the  threshold  to 


blurt  out:  ''It's  been  such  a  comfort — do 
say  you'll  let  me  come  again — "  but  to  this 
direct  appeal  it  was  impossible  to  reply  as- 
sentingly;  and  she  said  with  gentle  firmness 
''  I'm  sorry — but  you  know  why  I  can't." 

He  coloured  to  the  eyes,  pushed  the  door 
shut,  and  stood  before  her  embarrassed  but 
insistent.  ''I  know  how  you  might,  if  you 
would — if  things  were  different — and  it  lies 
with  you  to  make  them  so.  It's  just  a  word 
to  say,  and  you  put  me  out  of  my  misery!" 

Their  eyes  met,  and  for  a  second  she 
trembled  again  with  the  nearness  of  the 
temptation.  "You're  mistaken;  I  know 
nothing;  I  saw  nothing,"  she  said,  trying, 
by  force  of  reiteration,  to  build  a  barrier 
between  herself  and  her  peril ;  and  as  he 
turned  away,  groaning  out:  ''You  sacrifice 
us  both,"  she  continued  to  repeat,  as  if  it 
were  a  charm:  "I  know  nothing — abso- 
lutely nothing." 

Lily  had  seen  little  of  Rosedale  since  her 
illuminating  talk  with  Mrs.  Fisher,  but  on 
the  two  or  three  occasions  when  they  had 
met  she  was  conscious  of  having  distinctly 
advanced  in  his  favour.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  he  admired  her  as  much  as 
ever,  and  she  believed  it  rested  with  herself 
to  raise  his  admiration  to  the  point  where 
it  should  bear  down  the  lingering  counsels 
of  expediency.  The  task  was  not  an  easy 
one;  but  neither  was  it  easy,  in  her  long 
sleepless  nights,  to  face  the  thought  of  what 
George  Dorset  offered  her.  Baseness  for 
baseness,  she  hated  the  other  least:  there 
were  even  moments  when  a  marriage  with 
Rosedale  seemed  the  only  honourable  solu- 
tion of  her  difficulties.  She  did  not  indeed 
let  her  imagination  range  beyond  the  day 
of  plighting:  after  that  everything  faded 
into  a  haze  of  material  well-being,  in  which 
the  personahty  of  her  benefactor  remained 
mercifully  vague.  She  had  learned,  in  her 
long  vigils,  that  there  were  certain  things 
not  good  to  think  of,  certain  midnight  im- 
ages that  must  at  any  cost  be  exorcised 
— and  one  of  these  was  the  image  of  her- 
self as  Rosedale's  wife. 

Carry  Fisher,  on  the  strength,  as  she 
frankly  owned,  of  the  Brys'  Newport  suc- 
cess, had  taken  for  the  autumn  months  a 
small  house  at  Tuxedo;  and  thither  Lily 
was  bound  on  the  Sunday  after  Dorset's 
visit.  Though  it  was  nearly  dinner-time 
when  she  arrived,  her  hostess  was  still  out, 
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and  the  firelit  quiet  of  the  small  silent  house 
descended  on  her  spirit  with  a  sense  of  peace 
and  famiharity.  It  may  be  doubted  if  such 
an  emotion  had  ever  before  been  evoked  by 
Carry  Fisher's  surroundings ;  but,  contrasted 
to  the  world  in  which  Lily  had  lately  Hved, 
there  was  an  air  of  repose  and  stability  in 
the  very  placing  of  the  furniture,  and  in  the 
quiet  competence  of  the  parlour-maid  who 
led  her  up  to  her  room.  Mrs.  Fisher's  un- 
conventionality  was,  after  all,  a  merely  su- 
perficial divergence  from  an  inherited  social 
creed,  while  the  manners  of  the  Gormer 
circle  represented  their  first  attempt  to 
formulate  such  a  creed  for  themselves. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  her  return  from 
Europe  that  Lily  had  found  herself  in  a 
congenial  atmosphere,  and  the  stirring  of 
familiar  associations  had  almost  prepared 
her,  as  she  descended  the  stairs  before  din- 
ner, to  enter  upon  a  group  of  her  old  ac- 
quaintances. But  this  expectation  was  in- 
stantly checked  by  the  reflection  that  the 
friends  who  remained  loyal  were  precisely 
those  who  would  be  least  willing  to  ex- 
pose her  to  such  encounters;  and  it  was 
hardly  with  surprise  that  she  found,  instead, 
Mr.  Rosedale^neehng  domestically  on  the 
drawing-room  hearth  before  his  hostess's 
astute  and  melancholy  little  girl. 

Rosedale  in  the  paternal  role  was  hardly 
a  figure  to  soften  Lily;  yet  she  could  not  but 
notice  a  quahty  of  homely  goodness  in  his 
advances  to  the  child.  They  were  not,  at 
any  rate,  the  premeditated  and  perfunctory 
endearments  of  the  guest  under  his  hostess's 
eye,  for  he  and  the  little  girl  had  the  room 
to  themselves;  and  something  in  his  atti- 
tude made  him  seem  a  simple  and  kindly 
being  compared  to  the  small  critical  creat- 
ure who  endured  his  homage.  Yes,  he 
would  be  kind — Lily,  from  the  threshold, 
had  time  to  feel — kind  in  his  gross,  un- 
scrupulous, rapacious  way,  the  way  of  the 
predatory  creature  with  his  mate.  She  had 
but  a  moment  in  which  to  consider  whether 
this  sudden  glimpse  of  the  fireside  man 
mitigated  her  repugnance,  or  gave  it,  rather, 
a  more  concrete  and  intimate  form;  for  at 
sight  of  her  he  was  immediately  on  his  feet 
again,  the  florid  and  dominant  Rosedale  of 
Mattie  Gormer's  drawing-room. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  Lily  to  find  that  he 
had  been  selected  as  her  only  fellow-guest. 
Though  she  and  her  hostess  had  not  met 
since  the  latter's  tentative  discussion  of  her 


future,  Lily  knew  that  the  acuteness  which 
enabled  Mrs.  Fisher  to  lay  a  safe  and  pleas- 
ant course  through  a  world  of  antagonistic 
forces  was  not  infrequently  exercised  for 
the  benefit  of  her  friends.  It  was,  in  fact, 
characteristic  of  Carry  that,  while  she  ac- 
tively gleaned  her  own  stores  from  the  fields 
of  affluence,  her  real  sympathies  were  on 
the  other  side — with  the  unlucky,  the  un- 
popular, the  unsuccessful,  with  all  her  hun- 
gry fellow-toilers  in  the  shorn  stubble  of 
success. 

Mrs.  Fisher's  experience  guarded  her 
against  the  mistake  of  exposing  Lily,  for 
the  first  evening,  to  the  unmitigated  im- 
pression of  Rosedale's  society.  Kate  Corby 
and  two  or  three  men  dropped  in  to  din- 
ner, and  Lily,  alive  to  every  detail  of  her 
friend's  method,  saw  that  such  opportu- 
nities as  had  been  contrived  for  her  were  to 
be  deferred  till  she  had,  as  it  were,  gained 
courage  to  make  effectual  use  of  them. 
She  had  a  sense  of  acquiescing  in  this  plan 
with  the  passiveness  of  a  sufferer  resigned  to 
the  surgeon's  touch;  and  this  feeling  of 
helplessness  continued  when,  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  guests,  Mrs.  Fisher  followed 
her  upstairs. 

"May  I  come  in  and  smoke  a  cigarette 
over  your  fire  ?  If  we  talk  in  my  room  we 
shall  disturb  the  child."  Mrs.  Fisher 
looked  about  her  with  the  eye  of  the  solici- 
tous hostess.  ''I  hope  you've  managed  to 
make  yourself  comfortable,  dear?  Isn't 
it  a  jofly  little  house  ?  It's  such  a  blessing  to 
have  a  few  quiet  weeks  here  with  the  baby." 

Carry,  in  her  rare  moments  of  prosperity, 
became  so  instinctively  maternal  that  Miss 
Bart  sometimes  wondered  whether,  if  she 
could  ever  get  time  and  money  enough,  she 
would  not  end  by  devoting  them  both  to 
her  daughter.  ''It's  a  well-earned  rest :  I'll 
say  that  for  myself,"  she  continued,  sinking 
down  with  a  sigh  of  content  on  the  pillowed 
lounge  near  the  fire.  ''Louisa  Bry  is  a 
stern  task-master:  I  often  used  to  wish 
myself  back  with  the  Gormers.  Talk  of 
love  making  people  jealous  and  suspicious 
• — it's  nothing  to  social  ambition!  Louisa 
used  to  lie  awake  at  night  wondering  wheth- 
er the  women  who  called  on  us  called  on 
me  because  I  was  with  her,  and  on  her  be- 
cause she  was  with  me;  and  she  was  always 
laying  traps  to  find  out  what  I  thought.  Of 
course  I  had  to  disown  my  oldest  friends, 
rather  than  let  her  suspect  she  owed  me  the 
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chance  of  making  a  single  acquaintance — 
when,  all  the  while,  that  was  what  she  had 
me  there  for,  and  what  I  owe  this  delightful 
house  to — and,  I  trust,  many  favours  to 
come." 

Mrs.  Fisher  was  not  a  woman  who  talked 
of  herself  without  cause,  and  the  practice  of 
direct  speech,  far  from  precluding  in  her 
an  occasional  resort  to  roundabout  methods, 
served  rather,  at  crucial  moments,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  juggler's  chatter  while  he  shifts 
the  contents  of  his  sleeves.  Through  the 
haze  of  her  cigarette  smoke  she  continued 
to  gaze  meditatively  at  Miss  Bart,  who,  hav- 
ing dismissed  her  maid,  sat  before  the 
toilet-table  shaking  out  over  her  shoulders 
the  loosened  undulations  of  her  hair. 

''Your  hair's  wonderful,  Lily.  Thin- 
ner—  ?  What  does  that  matter,  when 
it's  so  light  and  alive?  So  many  women's 
worries  seem  to  go  straight  to  their  hair — 
but  yours  looks  as  if  there  had  never  been  an 
anxious  thought  under  it.  I  never  saw  you 
look  better  than  you  did  this  evening.  Mattie 
Gormer  told  me  that  Morpeth  wanted  to 
paint  you — why  don't  you  let  him?" 

Miss  Bart's  immediate  answer  was  to 
address  a  critical  glance  to  the  reflection  of 
the  countenance  under  discussion.  Then 
she  said,  with  a  slight  touch  of  irritation: 
*'I  don't  care  to  accept  a  portrait  from 
Paul  Morpeth." 

Mrs.  Fisher  mused.  "N — no.  And  just 
now,  especially — well,  he  can  do  you  when 
you're  married."  She  waited  a  moment, 
and  then  went  on:  "By  the  way,  I  had  a 
visit  from  Mattie  the  other  day.  She 
turned  up  here  last  Sunday — and  with 
Bertha  Dorset,  of  all  people  in  the  world!" 

She  paused  again  to  measure  the  effect  of 
this  announcement,  but  the  brush  in  Miss 
Bart's  lifted  hand  maintained  its  unwaver- 
ing downward  stroke  from  brow  to  nape. 

"I  never  was  more  astonished,"  Mrs. 
Fisher  pursued.  "I  don't  know  two  women 
less  predestined  to  intimacy — from  Bertha's 
standpoint,  that  is;  for  of  course  poor 
Mattie  thinks  it  natural  enough  that  she 
should  be  singled  out — I've  no  doubt  the 
rabbit  always  thinks  it  is  fascinating  the 
anaconda.  Well,  you  know  I've  always  told 
you  that  Mattie  secretly  longed  to  bore  her- 
self with  the  really  fashionable;  and  now 
that  the  chance  has  come,  I  see  that  she's 
capable  of  sacrificing  all  her  old  friends 
to  it." 


Lily  laid  aside  her  brush  and  turned  a 
penetrating  glance  upon  her  friend.  "In- 
cluding we.?"  she  suggested. 

"Ah,  my  dear,"  murmured  Mrs.  Fisher, 
rising  to  push  back  a  log  from  the  hearth. 

"That's  what  Bertha  means,  isn't  it?" 
Miss  Bart  went  on.  "For  of  course  she 
always  means  something;  and  before  I  left 
Long  Island  I  saw  that  she  was  beginning 
to  lay  her  toils  for  Mattie." 

Mrs.  Fisher  sighed  evasively.  "She  has 
her  fast  now,  at  any  rate.  To  think  of  that 
loud  independence  of  Mattie's  being  only  a 
subtler  form  of  snobbishness!  Bertha  can 
already  make  her  believe  anything  she 
pleases — and  I'm  afraid  she's  begun,  my 
poor  child,  by  insinuating  horrors  about 
you." 

Lily  flushed  under  the  shadow  of  her 
drooping  hair.  "The  world  is  too  vile," 
she  murmured,  averting  herself  from  Mrs. 
Fisher's  anxious  scrutiny. 

"It's  not  a  pretty  place;  and  the  only 
way  to  keep  a  footing  in  it  is  to  fight  it  on 
its  own  terms — and  above  all,  my  dear,  not 
alone!"  Mrs.  Fisher  gathered  up  her 
floating  implications  in  a  resolute  grasp. 
"You've  told  me  so  little  that  I  can  only 
guess  what  has  been  happening;  but  in  the 
rush  we  all  live  in  there's  no  time  to  keep 
on  hating  people  without  a  cause,  and  if 
Bertha  is  still  nasty  enough  to  want  to  in- 
jure you  it  must  be  because  she's  still  afraid 
of  you.  From  her  standpoint  there's  only 
one  reason  for  being  so;  and  my  own  idea 
is  that,  if  you  want  to  punish  her,  you  hold 
the  means  in  your  hand.  I  believe  you 
can  marry  George  Dorset  to-morrow;  but 
if  you  don't  care  for  that  particular  form 
of  retaliation  the  only  thing  to  save  you 
from  Bertha  is  to  marry  somebody  else." 

VII 


^^^^HE  light  projected  on  the 
situation  by  Mrs.  Fisher  had 
the  cheerless  distinctness  of 
a  winter  dawn.  It  outlined 
the  facts  with  a  cold  pre- 
cision unmodified  by  shade 
or  colour,  and  refracted,  as  it  were,  from  the 
blank  walls  of  the  surrounding  limitations: 
she  had  opened  windows  from  which  no 
sky  was  visible.  But  the  idealist  sub- 
dued to  vulgar  necessities  must  employ  vul- 
gar minds  to  draw  the  inferences  to  which 
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he  cannot  stoop;  and  it  was  easier  for  Lily 
to  let  Mrs.  Fisher  formulate  her  case  than 
to  put  it  plainly  to  herself.  Once  con- 
fronted with  it,  however,  she  went  the  full 
length  of  its  consequences;  and  these  had 
never  been  more  clearly  present  to  her  than 
when,  the  next  afternoon,  she  set  out  for  a 
walk  with  Rosedale. 

It  was  one  of  those  still  November  days 
when  the  air  is  haunted  with  the  light  of 
summer,  and  something  in  the  lines  of  the 
landscape,  and  in  the  golden  haze  which 
bathed  them,  recalled  to  Miss  Bart  the 
September  afternoon  when  she  had  climbed 
the  slopes  of  Bellomont  with  Selden.  The 
importunate  memory  was  kept  before  her 
by  its  ironic  contrast  to  her  present  situa- 
tion, since  her  walk  with  Selden  had  repre- 
sented an  irresistible  flight  from  just  such  a 
climax  as  the  present  excursion  was  de- 
signed to  bring  about.  But  other  memories 
importuned  her  also;  the  recollection  of 
similar  situations,  as  skilfully  led  up  to, 
but  through  some  malice  of  fortune,  or  her 
own  unsteadiness  of  purpose,  always  failing 
of  the  intended  result.  Well,  her  purpose 
was  steady  enough  now.  She  saw  that  the 
whole  weary  work  of  rehabilitation  must  be- 
gin again,  and  against  far  greater  odds,  if 
Bertha  Dorset  should  succeed  in  breaking 
up  her  friendship  with  the  Gormers;  and 
her  longing  for  shelter  and  security  was  in- 
tensified by  the  passionate  desire  to  triumph 
over  Bertha,  as  only  wealth  and  predomi- 
nance could  triumph  over  her.  As  the  wife 
of  Rosedale — the  Rosedale  she  felt  it  in  her 
power  to  create — she  would  at  least  present 
an  invulnerable  front  to  her  enemy. 

She  had  to  draw  upon  this  thought,  as 
upon  some  fiery  stimulant,  to  keep  up  her 
part  in  the  scene  toward  which  Rosedale 
was  too  frankly  tending.  As  she  walked 
beside  him,  shrinking  in  every  nerve  from 
the  way  in  which  his  look  and  tone  made 
free  of  her,  yet  telling  herself  that  this  mo- 
mentary endurance  of  his  mood  was  the 
price  she  must  pay  for  her  ultimate  power 
over  him,  she  tried  to  calculate  the  exact 
point  at  which  concession  must  turn  to  resist- 
ance, and  the  price  he  would  have  to  pay 
be  made  equally  clear  to  him.  But  his 
dapper  self-confidence  seemed  impenetra- 
ble to  such  hints,  and  she  liad  a  sense  of 
something  hard  and  self-contained  behind 
the  expansive  warmth  of  his  manner. 

They  had  been  seated  for  some  time  in 


the  seclusion  of  a  rocky  glen  above  the  lake, 
when  she  suddenly  cut  short  the  culmina- 
tion of  an  impassioned  period  by  turning 
upon  him  the  grave  loveliness  of  her  gaze. 

^^1  do  believe  what  you  say,  Mr.  Rose- 
dale," she  said  quietly;  "and  I  am  ready  to 
marry  you  whenever  you  wish." 

Rosedale,  reddening  to  the  roots  of  his 
glossy  hair,  received  this  announcement 
with  a  recoil  which  carried  him  to  his  feet, 
where  he  halted  before  her  in  an  attitude  of 
almost  comic  discomfiture. 

''For  I  suppose  that  is  what  you  do  wish," 
she  continued,  in  the  same  serenely  modulat- 
ed tone.  "And,  though  I  was  unable  to  con- 
sent when  you  spoke  to  me  in  this  way  before, 
I  am  ready,  now  that  I  know  you  so  much 
better,  to  trust  my  happiness  to  your  hands." 

She  spoke  with  the  noble  directness  which 
she  could  command  on  such  occasions,  and 
which  was  like  a  large  steady  light  thrown 
across  the  tortuous  darkness  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  its  inconvenient  brightness  Rose- 
dale seemed  to  waver  a  moment,  as  though 
conscious  that  every  avenue  of  escape  was 
unpleasantly  illuminated. 

Then  he  gave  a  short  laugh,  and  drew  out 
a  gold  cigarette-case,  in  which,  with  plump 
jewelled  fingers,  he  groped  for  a  gold-tipped 
cigarette.  Selecting  one,  he  paused  to  con- 
template it  a  moment-before  saying:  ''My 
dear  Miss  Lily,  I'm  sorry  if  there's  been  any 
little  misapprehension  between  us — but  you 
made  me  feel  my  suit  was  so  hopeless  that 
I  had  really  no  intention  of  renewing  it." 

Lily's  blood  tingled  with  the  undisguised 
brutality  of  the  rebuff;  but  she  checked  the 
first  leap  of  her  anger,  and  said  in  a  tone  of 
gentle  dignity:  "I  have  no  one  but  myself 
to  blame  if  I  gave  you  the  impression  that 
my  decision  was  final." 

Her  word-play  was  always  too  quick  for 
him,  and  this  reply  held  him  in  puzzled 
silence  while  she  extended  her  hand  and 
added,  with  the  faintest  inflection  of  sad- 
ness in  her  voice:  "Before  we  bid  each 
other  goodbye,  I  want  at  least  to  thank  you 
for  having  once  thought  of  me  as  you  did." 

The  touch  of  her  hand,  the  moving  mild- 
ness of  her  look,  thrilled  a  soft  fibre  in 
Rosedale.  It  was  her  exquisite  inacces- 
sibleness,  the  sense  of  distance  she  could 
convey  without  a  hint  of  disdain,  that  made 
it  hardest  for  him  to  give  her  up. 

"Why  do  you  talk  of  saying  goodbye? 
Ain't  we  going  to  be  good  friends  all  the 
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same?"  he  asked,  without  releasing  her 
hand. 

"What  is  your  idea  of  being  good 
friends?"  she  returned  with  a  sHght  smile. 
''Making  love  to  me  without  asking  me  to 
marry  you  ?  " 

Rosedale  laughed  with  a  recovered  sense 
of  ease.  ''Well,  that's  about  the  size  of  it, 
I  suppose.  I  can't  help  making  love  to  you 
— I  don't  see  how  any  man  could;  but  I 
don't  mean  to  ask  you  to  marry  me  as  long 
as  I  can  keep  out  of  it." 

She  continued  to  smile.  "I  like  your 
frankness;  but  I  don't  see  how  our  friend- 
ship is  to  continue  on  those  terms." 

She  turned  away,  as  though  to  mark  that 
its  final  term  had  in  fact  been  reached,  and 
he  followed  her  for  a  few  steps  with  a  baf- 
fled sense  of  her  having,  after  all,  kept  the 
game  in  her  own  hands. 

"Miss  Lily "  he  began  impulsively; 

but  she  walked  on  without  seeming  to  hear 
him. 

He  overtook  her  in  a  few  quick  strides, 
and  laid  a  persuasive  hand  on  her  arm. 
"Miss  Lily — don't  hurry  away  like  that. 
You're  beastly  hard  on  a  fellow;  but  if  you 
don't  mind  speaking  the  truth  I  don't  see 
why  you  shouldn't  allow  me  to  do  the 
same." 

She  had  paused  a  moment  with  deli- 
cately lifted  brows,  drawing  away  from  his 
touch  though  she  made  no  effort  to  evade 
his  words. 

"I  was  under  the  impression,"  she  re- 
joined, "that  you  had  done  so  without 
waiting  for  my  permission." 

"Well — why  shouldn't  you  hear  my  rea- 
sons for  doing  it,  then  ?  We're  neither  of 
us  such  new  hands  that  a  little  plain  speak- 
ing is  going  to  hurt  us.  I'm  all  broken  up 
on  you:  there's  nothing  new  in  that.  I'm 
more  in  love  v/ith  )'ou  than  I  was  this  time 
last  year;  but  I've  got  to  face  the  fact  that 
the  situation  is  changed." 

She  continued  to  confront  him  with  the 
same  air  of  ironic  composure.  ' '  You  mean 
to  say  that  I'm  not  as  desirable  a  match  as 
you  thought  me?" 

"Yes;  that's  what  I  do  mean,"  he  an- 
swered resolutely.  "I  won't  go  into  what's 
happened.  I  don't  believe  the  stories  about 
you — I  don't  want  to  believe  them.  But 
they're  there,  and  my  not  believing  them 
ain't  going  to  alter  the  situation." 

She  flushed  to  her  temples,  but  the  ex- 


tremity of  her  need  checked  the  retort  on 
her  lip  and  she  continued  to  face  him  com- 
posedly. "If  they  are  not  true,"  she  said, 
"doesn't  that  alter  the  situation  ? " 

He  met  this  with  a  steady  gaze  of  his 
small  stock-taking  eyes,  which  made  her 
feel  herself  no  more  than  some  superfine 
human  merchandise.  "I  beheve  it  does 
in  novels;  but  I'm  certain  it  don't  in  real 
life.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do:  if 
we're  speaking  the  truth,  let's  speak  the 
whole  truth.  Last  year  I  was  wild  to 
marry  you,  and  you  wouldn't  look  at  me: 
this  year — well,  you  appear  to  be  willing. 
Now,  what  has  changed  in  the  interval? 
Your  situation,  that's  all.  Then  you 
thought  you  could  do  better;  now " 

"You  think  you  can?"  broke  from  her 
ironically. 

"Why,  yes,  I  do:  in  one  way,  that  is." 
He  stood  before  her,  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, his  chest  sturdily  expanded  under  its 
vivid  waistcoat.  "It's  this  way,  you  see: 
I've  had  a  pretty  steady  grind  of  it  these 
last  years,  working  up  my  social  position. 
Think  it's  funny  I  should  say  that  ?  Why 
should  I  mind  saying  I  want  to  get  into 
society?  A  man  ain't  ashamed  to  say  he 
wants  to  own  a  racing  stable  or  a  picture 
gallery.  Well,  a  taste  for  society's  just 
another  kind  of  hobby.  Perhaps  I  want  to 
get  even  with  some  of  the  people  who  cold- 
shouldered  me  last  year — put  it  that  way  if 
it  sounds  better.  Anyhow,  I  want  to  have 
the  run  of  the  best  houses;  and  I'm  getting 
it  too,  little  by  little.  But  I  know  the 
quickest  way  to  queer  yourself  with  the 
right  people  is  to  be  seen  with  the  wrong 
ones;  and  that's  the  reason  I'm  determined 
to  avoid  mistakes." 

Miss  Bart  continued  to  stand  before  him 
in  a  silence  that  might  have  expressed 
either  mockery  or  a  half-reluctant  respect 
for  his  candour,  and  after  a  moment's 
pause  he  went  on:  "There  it  is,  you  see. 
I'm  more  in  love  with  you  than  ever,  but 
if  I  married  you  now  I'd  queer  myself  for 
good  and  all,  and  everything  I've  worked 
for  all  these  years  would  be  wasted." 

She  received  this  with  a  look  from  which 
all  tinge  of  resentment  had  faded.  After 
the  tissue  of  social  falsehoods  in  which  she 
had  so  long  moved  it  was  refreshing  to  step 
into  the  open  daylight  of  an  avowed  ex 
pediency. 

"I  understand  you,"  she  said.     "A  year 
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ago  I  should  have  been  of  use  to  you,  and 
now  I  should  be  an  encumbrance;  and  I 
like  you  for  telling  me  so  quite  honestly.'* 
She  extended  her  hand  with  a  smile. 

Again  the  gesture  had  a  disturbing  effect 
upon  Mr.  Rosedale's  self-command.  "  By 
George  you're  a  dead  game  sport,  you 
are!"  he  exclaimed;  and  as  she  began  once 
more  to  move  away,  he  broke  out  suddenly: 
"Miss  Lily — stop.  You  know  I  don't  be- 
lieve those  stories — I  believe  they  were  all 
got  up  by  a  woman  who  didn't  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  you  to  her  own  convenience •" 

Lily  drew  away  with  a  movement  of  quick 
disdain:  it  was  easier  to  endure  his  inso- 
lence than  his  commiseration. 

"You  are  very  kind;  but  I  don't  think 
we  need  discuss  the  matter  farther." 

Rosedale's  natural  imperviousness  to 
hints  made  it  easy  for  him  to  brush  such 
resistance  aside.  "I  don't  want  to  discuss 
anything;  I  Just  want  to  put  a  plain  case 
before  you,"  he  said. 

She  paused  in  spite  of  herself,  held  by 
the  note  of  a  new  purpose  in  his  look  and 
tone;  and  he  went  on,  keeping  his  eyes 
firmly  upon  her:  "The  wonder  to  me  is 
that  you've  waited  so  long  to  get  square 
with  that  woman,  when  you've  had  the 
power  in  your  hands."  She  continued  silent 
under  the  rush  of  astonishment  that  his 
words  produced,  and  he  moved  a  step 
closer  to  ask  with  low-toned  directness: 
"Why  don't  you  use  those  letters  of  hers 
you  bought  last  year  ?  " 

Lily  stood  speechless  under  the  shock  of 
the  interrogation.  In  the  words  preceding 
it  she  had  conjectured,  at  most,  an  allusion 
to  her  supposed  influence  over  George 
Dorset;  nor  did  the  astonishing  indelicacy 
of  the  reference  diminish  the  likelihood  of 
Rosedale's  resorting  to  it.  But  now  she 
saw  how  far  short  of  the  mark  she  had 
fallen;  and  the  surprise  of  learning  that  he 
had  discovered  the  secret  of  the  letters  left 
her,  for  the  moment,  unconscious  of  the 
special  use  to  which  he  was  in  the  act  of 
putting  his  knowledge. 

Her  temporary  loss  of  self-possession 
gave  him  time  to  press  his  point;  and  he 
went  on  quickly,  as  though  to  secure  com- 
pleter control  of  the  situation:  "You  see  I 
know  where  you  stand — I  know  how  com- 
pletely she's  in  your  power.  That  sounds 
like  stage-talk,  don't  it  ? — but  there's  a  lot 
of  truth  in  some  of  those  old  gags ;  and  I  don 't 


suppose  you  bought  those  letters  simply  be- 
cause you're  collecting  autographs." 

She  continued  to  look  at  him  with  deep- 
ening bewilderment :  her  only  clear  impres- 
sion resolved  itself  into  a  scared  sense  of 
his  power. 

"You're  wondering  how  I  found  out 
about  'em?"  he  went  on,  answering  her 
look  with  a  note  of  conscious  pride.  "Per- 
haps you've  forgotten  that  I'm  the  owner  of 
the  Benedick — but  never  mind  about  that 
now.  Getting  on  to  things  is  a  mighty  use- 
ful accomphshment  in  business,  and  I've 
simply  extended  it  to  my  private  affairs. 
For  this  is  partly  my  affair,  you  see — at 
least,  it  depends  on  you  to  make  it  so. 
Let's  look  the  situation  straight  in  the  eye. 
Mrs.  Dorset,  for  reasons  we  needn't  go 
into,  did  you  a  beastly  bad  turn  last  spring. 
Everybody  knows  what  Mrs.  Dorset  is,  and 
her  best  friends  wouldn't  beheve  her  on 
oath  where  their  own  interests  were  con- 
cerned; but  as  long  as  they're  out  of  the 
fight  it's  much  easier  to  follow  her  lead  than 
to  set  themselves  against  it,  and  you've 
simply  been  sacrificed  to  their  laziness  and 
selfishness.  Isn't  that  a  pretty  fair  state- 
ment of  the  case? — Well,  some  people  say 
you've  got  the  neatest  kind  of  an  answer  in 
your  hands:  that  George  Dorset  would 
marry  you  to-morrow,  if  you'd  tell  him  all 
you  know,  and  give  him  the  chance  to  show 
the  lady  the  door.  I  daresay  he  would ;  but 
you  don't  seem  to  care  for  that  particular 
form  of  getting  even,  and,  taking  a  purely 
business  view  of  the  question,  I  think  you're 
right.  In  a  deal  like  that,  nobody  comes 
out  with  perfectly  clean  hands,  and  the  only 
way  for  you  to  start  fresh  is  to  get  Bertha 
Dorset  to  back  you  up,  instead  of  trying  to 
fight  her." 

He  paused  long  enough  to  draw  breath, 
but  not  to  give  her  time  for  the  expression 
of  her  gathering  resistance;  and  as  he 
pressed  on,  expounding  and  elucidating  his 
idea  with  the  directness  of  the  man  who  has 
no  doubts  of  his  cause,  she  found  the  in- 
dignation gradually  freezing  on  her  hp, 
found  herself  held  fast  in  the  grasp  of  his 
argument  by  the  mere  cold  strength  of  its 
presentation.  There  was  no  time  now  to 
wonder  how  he  had  heard  of  her  obtaining 
the  letters:  all  her  world  was  dark  outside 
the  monstrous  glare  of  his  scheme  for  using 
them.  And  it  was  not,  after  the  first  mo- 
ment, the  horror  of  the  idea  that  held  her 
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spell-bound,  subdued  to  his  will;  it  was 
rather  its  subtle  afi&nity  to  her  own  inmost 
cravings.  He  would  marry  her  to-morrow 
if  she  could  regain  Bertha  Dorset's  friend- 
ship; and  to  induce  the  open  resumption  of 
that  friendship,  and  the  tacit  retractation 
of  all  that  had  caused  its  withdrawal,  she 
had  only  to  put  to  the  lady  the  latent  men- 
ace contained  in  the  packet  so  miraculously 
delivered  into  her  hands.  Lily  saw  in  a 
flash  the  advantage  of  this  course  over  that 
which  poor  Dorset  had  pressed  upon  her. 
The  other  plan  depended  for  its  success  on 
the  infliction  of  an  open  injury,  while  this 
reduced  the  transaction  to  a  private  under- 
standing, of  which  no  third  person  need 
have  the  remotest  hint.  Put  by  Rosedale 
in  terms  of  business-like  give-and-take,  this 
understanding  took  on  the  harmless  air  of  a 
mutual  accommodation,  like  a  transfer  of 
property  or  a  revision  of  boundary  lines. 
It  certainly  simplified  Hfe  to  view  it  as  a 
perpetual  adjustment,  a  play  of  party 
politics,  in  which  every  concession  had  its 
recognized  equivalent:  Lily's  tired  mind 
was  fascinated  by  this  escape  from  fluctuat- 
ing ethical  estimates  into  a  region  of  con- 
crete weights  and  measures. 

Rosedale,  as  she  listened,  seemed  to  read 
in  her  silence  not  only  a  gradual  acquies- 
cence in  his  plan,  but  a  dangerously  far- 
reaching  perception  of  the  chances  it  offered; 
for  as  she  continued  to  stand  before  him 
without  speaking,  he  broke  out,  with  a 
quick  return  upon  himself:  *'You  see  how 
simple  it  is,  don't  you?  Well,  don't  be 
carried  away  by  the  idea  that  it's  too  simple. 
It  isn't  exactly  as  if  you'd  started  in  with  a 
clean  bill  of  health.  Now  we're  talking 
let's  call  things  by  their  right  names,  and 
clear  the  whole  business  up.  You  know 
well  enough  that  Bertha  Dorset  couldn't 
have  touched  you  if  there  hadn't  been — • 
well — questions  asked  before — little  points 
of  interrogation,  eh  ?  Bound  to  happen  to 
a  good-looking  girl  with  stingy  relatives,  I 
suppose;  anyhow,  they  did  happen,  and  she 
found  the  ground  prepared  for  her.  Do 
you  see  where  I'm  coming  out  ?  You  don't 
want  these  little  questions  cropping  up  again. 
It's  one  thing  to  get  Bertha  Dorset  into 
line — but  what  you  w^ant  is  to  keep  her  there. 
You  can  frighten  her  fast  enough — but 
how  are  you  going  to  keep  her  frightened  ? 
By  showing  her  that  you're  as  powerful  as 
she  is.     All  the  letters  in  the  world  won't 


do  that  for  you  as  you're  situated  now;  but 
with  a  big  backing  behind  you,  you'll  keep 
her  just  where  you  want  her  to  be.  That's 
my  share  in  the  business — that's  what  I'm 
offering  you.  You  can't  put  the  thing 
through  without  me — don't  run  away  with 
any  idea  that  you  can.  In  six  months  you'd 
be  back  again  among  your  old  worries,  or 
worse  ones;  and  here  I  am,  ready  to  lift 
you  out  of  'em  to-morrow  if  you  say  so. 
Do  you  say  so,  Miss  Lily  ?"  he  added,  mov- 
ing suddenly  nearer. 

The  words,  and  the  movement  which  ac- 
companied them,  combined  to  startle  Lily 
out  of  the  state  of  tranced  acquiescence  into 
which  she  had  insensibly  slipped.  Light 
comes  in  devious  ways  to  the  groping  con- 
sciousness, and  it  came  to  her  now  through 
the  disgusted  perception  that  her  would-be 
accomplice  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  likelihood  of  her  distrusting  him  and 
perhaps  trying  to  cheat  him  of  his  share 
of  the  spoils.  This  glimpse  of  his  inner 
mind  seemed  to  present  the  whole  trans- 
action in  a  new  aspect,  and  she  saw  that  the 
essential  baseness  of  the  act  lay  in  its 
ignoble  freedom  from  risk. 

She  drew  back  with  a  quick  gesture  of 
rejection,  saying,  in  a  voice  that  was  a  sur- 
prise to  her  own  ears :  "  You  are  mistaken — 
quite  mistaken — both  in  the  facts  and  in 
what  you  infer  from  them." 

Rosedale  stared  a  moment,  puzzled  by 
her  sudden  dash  in  a  direction  so  dift'erent 
from  that  toward  which  she  had  appeared 
to  be  letting  him  guide  her. 

"Now  what  on  earth  does  that  mean? 
I  thought  we  understood  each  other!"  he 
exclaimed;  and  to  her  murmur  of  '*Ah,  we 
do  now"  he  retorted  with  a  sudden  burst  of 
brutahty:  'T  suppose  it's  because  the  letters 
are  to  hiniy  then  ?  Well,  I'll  be  damned  if  I 
see  what  thanks  you've  got  from  him' " 

VIII 


^^^^^^gJHE  autumn   days    declined 
to  winter.     Once  more  the 
leisure  world  was  in  transi- 
tion between   country  and 
towm,  and  Fifth  Avenue,  still 
deserted   at   the  week-end, 
showed  from  Monday  to  Friday  a  broaden- 
ing  stream  of  carriages   between   house- 
fronts  gradually  restored  to  consciousness. 
The  Horse  Show,  some  two  weeks  earlier, 
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had  produced  a  passing  semblance  of  re- 
animation,  filling  the  theatres  and  restau- 
rants with  a  human  display  of  the  same 
costly  and  high-stepping  kind  as  circled 
daily  about  its  ring.  In  Miss  Bart's  world 
the  Horse  Show,  and  the  public  it  attracted, 
had  ostensibly  come  to  be  classed  among 
the  spectacles  disdained  of  the  elect;  but,  as 
the  feudal  lord  might  sally  forth  to  join  in 
the  dance  on  his  village  green,  so  society, 
unofficially  and  incidentally,  still  conde- 
scended to  look  in  upon  the  scene.  Mrs. 
Gormer,  among  the  rest,  was  not  above 
seizing  such  an  occasion  for  the  display  of 
herself  and  her  horses;  and  Lily  was  given 
one  or  two  opportunities  of  appearing  at 
her  friend's  side  in  the  most  conspicuous 
box  the  house  afforded.  But  this  lingering 
appearance  of  intimacy  made  her  only  the 
more  conscious  of  a  change  in  the  relation 
between  Mattie  and  herself,  of  a  dawning 
discrimination,  a  gradually  formed  social 
standard,  emerging  from  Mrs.  Gormer 's 
chaotic  view  of  Hfe.  It  was  inevitable  that 
Lily  herself  should  constitute  the  first  sac- 
rifice to  this  new  ideal,  and  she  knew  that, 
once  the  Gormers  were  established  in  town, 
the  whole  drift  of  fashionable  life  would 
facilitate  Mattie's  detachment  from  her. 
She  had,  in  short,  failed  to  make  herself  in- 
dispensable; or  rather,  her  attempt  to  do  so 
had  been  thwarted  by  an  influence  stronger 
than  any  she  could  exert.  That  influence, 
in  its  last  analysis,  was  simply  the  power 
of  money:  Bertha  Dorset's  social  credit  was 
based  on  an  impregnable  bank-account. 

Lily  knew  that  Rosedale  had  overstated 
neither  the  difficulty  of  her  own  position 
nor  the  completeness  of  the  vindication  he 
offered:  once  Bertha's  match  in  material 
resources,  her  superior  gifts  would  make 
it  easy  for  her  to  dominate  her  adversary. 
An  understanding  of  what  such  domina- 
tion would  mean,  and  of  the  disadvantages 
incurred  by  her  rejection  of  it,  was  brought 
home  to  Lily  with  increasing  clearness  dur- 
ing the  early  weeks  of  the  winter.  Hither- 
to she  had  kept  up  a  semblance  of  move- 
ment outside  the  main  flow  of  the  social 
current;  but  with  the  return  to  town,  and 
the  concentrating  of  scattered  activities, 
the  mere  fact  of  not  slipping  back  into 
her  old  habits  of  life  marked  her  as  being 
unmistakably  excluded  from  them.  If 
one  were  not  a  part  of  the  season's  fixed 
routine,  one  swung  unsphered  in  a  void 


of  social  non-existence.  Lily,  for  all  her 
dissatisfied  dreaming,  had  never  really  con- 
ceived the  possibility  of  revolving  about 
a  different  centre:  it  was  easy  enough  to 
despise  the  world,  but  decidedly  difficult  to 
find  any  other  habitable  region.  Her  sense 
of  irony  never  quite  deserted  her,  and  she 
could  still  note,  with  a  touch  of  self-derision, 
the  abnormal  value  suddenly  acquired  by 
the  most  insignificant  details  of  her  for- 
mer life.  Its  very  drudgeries  had  a  charm 
now  that  she  was  involuntarily  released 
from  them:  card-leaving,  note-writing, 
enforced  civilities  to  the  dull  and  elderly, 
and  the  smiling  endurance  of  tedious  din- 
ners— how  pleasantly  such  obligations 
would  have  filled  the  emptiness  of  her 
days !  She  did  indeed  leave  cards  in  plenty ; 
she  kept  herself,  with  a  smiling  and  valiant 
persistence,  well  in  the  eye  of  her  world; 
nor  did  she  suffer  any  of  those  gross  rebuffs 
which  sometimes  produce  a  wholesome  re- 
action of  contempt  in  their  victim.  Society 
did  not  turn  away  from  her,  it  simply  drifted 
by,  preoccupied  and  inattentive,  letting  her 
feel,  to  the  full  measure  of  her  humbled 
pride,  how  completely  she  had  been  the 
creature  of  its  favour. 

She  had  rejected  Rosedale's  suggestion 
with  a  promptness  of  scorn  almost  surpris- 
ing to  herself:  she  had  not  lost  her  capacity 
for  high  flashes  of  indignation.  But  she 
could  not  breathe  long  on  the  heights;  there 
had  been  nothing  in  her  training  to  develop 
any  continuity  of  moral  strength:  what  she 
craved,  and  really  felt  herself  entitled  to, 
was  a  situation  in  which  the  noblest  attitude 
should  also  be  the  easiest.  Hitherto  her 
intermittent  impulses  of  resistance  had 
sufficed  to  maintain  her  self-respect.  If  she 
slipped  she  recovered  her  footing,  and  it  was 
only  afterward  that  she  was  aware  of  having 
recovered  it  each  time  on  a  slightly  lower 
level.  She  had  rejected  Rosedale's  offer 
without  conscious  effort;  her  whole  being 
had  risen  against  it ;  and  she  did  not  yet  per- 
ceive that,  by  the  mere  act  of  listening  to 
him,  she  had  learned  to  live  with  ideas  which 
would  once  have  been  intolerable  to  her. 

To  Gerty  Parish,  keeping  watch  over  her 
with  a  tenderer  if  less  discerning  eye  than 
Mrs.  Fisher's,  the  results  of  the  struggle 
were  already  visible.  She  did  not,  indeed, 
know  what  hostages  Lily  had  already  given 
to  expediency;  but  she  saw  her  passionately 
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and  irretrievably  pledged  to  the  ruinous 
policy  of  ''  keeping  up."  Gerty  could  smile 
now  at  her  own  early  dream  of  her  friend's 
renovation  through  adversity:  she  saw  that 
Lily  was  not  of  those  to  whom  privation 
teaches  the  unimportance  of  what  they 
have  lost.  But  this  very  fact,  to  Gerty, 
made  her  friend  the  more  piteously  in  want 
of  aid,  the  more  exposed  to  the  claims  of 
a  tenderness  she  was  so  little  conscious 
of  needing. 

Lily,  since  her  return  to  town,  had  not 
often  climbed  Miss  Parish's  stairs.  There 
was  something  irritating  to  her  in  the  mute 
interrogation  of  Gerty 's  sympathy:  she  felt 
the  real  difficulties  of  her  situation  to  be 
incommunicable  to  any  one  whose  theory 
of  values  was  so  different  from  her  own,  and 
the  restrictions  of  Gerty 's  Hfe,  which  had 
once  had  the  charm  of  contrast,  now  re- 
minded her  too  painfully  of  the  limits  to 
which  her  own  existence  was  shrinking. 
When  at  length,  one  afternoon,  she  put 
into  execution  the  belated  resolve  to  visit 
her  friend,  this  sense  of  shrunken  oppor- 
tunities possessed  her  with  unusual  inten- 
sity. The  walk  up  Fifth  Avenue,  unfolding 
before  her,  in  the  briUiancy  of  the  hard 
winter  sunlight,  an  interminable  procession 
of  fastidiously-equipped  carriages — giving 
her,  through  the  little  squares  of  brougham- 
windows,  peeps  of  familiar  profiles  bent 
above  visiting-lists,  of  hurried  hands  dis- 
pensing notes  and  cards  to  attendant  foot- 
men— this  glimpse  of  the  ever-revolving 
wheels  of  the  great  social  machine  made 
Lily  more  than  ever  conscious  of  the  steep- 
ness of  Gerty's  stairs,  and  of  the  cramped 
bUnd-alley  of  life  to  which  they  led.  Dull 
stairs  destined  to  be  mounted  by  dull 
people:  how  many  thousands  of  insignifi- 
cant figures  were  going  up  a^nd  down  such 
stairs  all  over  the  world  at  that  very 
moment — figures  as  shabby  and  uninter- 
esting as  that  of  the  middle-aged  lady  in 
limp  black  who  descended  Gerty's  flight 
as  Lily  climbed  to  it! 

''That  was  poor  INIiss  Jane  Silverton — 
she  came  to  talk  things  over  with  me:  she 
and  her  sister  want  to  do  something  to  sup- 
port themselves,"  Gerty  explained,  as  Lily 
followed  her  into  the  sitting-room. 

"To  support  themselves?  Are  they  so 
hard  up?"  Miss  Bart  asked  with  a  touch 
of  irritation:  she  had  not  come  to  listen 
to  the  woes  of  other  people. 


"I'm  afraid  they  have  nothing  left: 
Ned's  debts  have  swallowed  up  everything. 
They  had  such  hopes,  you  know,  when  he 
broke  away  from  Carry  Fisher ;  they  thought 
Bertha  Dorset  would  be  such  a  good  in- 
fluence,  because  she  doesn't  care  for  cards, 
and — well,  she  talked  quite  beautifully  to 
poor  Miss  Jane  about  feeling  as  if  Ned  were 
her  younger  brother,  and  wanting  to  carry 
him  off  on  the  yacht,  so  that  he  might  have 
a  chance  to  drop  cards  and  racing,  and  take 
up  his  hterary  work  again." 

Miss  Farish  paused  with  a  sigh  which  re- 
flected the  perplexity  of  her  departing 
visitor.  "But  that  isn't  all;  it  isn't  even 
the  worst.  It  seems  that  Ned  has  quarrelled 
with  the  Dorsets;  or  at  least  Bertha  won't 
allow  him  to  see  her,  and  he  is  so  unhappy 
about  it  that  he  has  taken  to  gambling  again, 
and  going  about  with  all  sorts  of  queer 
people.  And  Cousin  Grace  Van  Osburgh 
accuses  him  of  having  had  a  very  bad  in- 
fluence on  Bertie,  who  left  Harvard  last 
spring,  and  has  been  a  great  deal  with  Ned 
ever  since.  She  sent  for  Miss  Jane,  and 
made  a  dreadful  scene;  and  Jack  Stepney 
and  Herbert  Melson,  who  were  there  too, 
told  Miss  Jane  that  Bertie  was  threatening 
to  marry  some  dreadful  woman  to  whom 
Ned  had  introduced  him,  and  that  they 
could  do  nothing  with  him  because  now 
he's  of  age  he  has  his  own  money.  You  can 
fancy  how  poor  Miss  Jane  felt — she  came  to 
me  at  once,  and  seemed  to  think  that  if  I 
could  get  her  something  to  do  she  could 
earn  enough  to  pay  Ned's  debts  and  send 
him  away — I'm  afraid  she  has  no  idea  how 
long  it  would  take  her  to  pay  for  one  of  his 
evenings  at  bridge.  And  he  was  horribly 
in  debt  when  he  came  back  from  the  cruise. 
I  can't  see  why  he  should  have  spent  so 
much  more  money  under  Bertha's  influence 
than  Carry's :  can  you  ?  " 

Lily  met  this  query  with  an  impatient 
gesture.  ' '  My  dear  Gerty,  I  always  under- 
stand how  people  can  spend  much  more 
money — never  how  they  can  spend  any 
lessl" 

She  loosened  her  furs  and  settled  her- 
self in  Gerty's  easy-chair,  while  her  friend 
busied  herself  with  the  tea-cups. 

"But  what  can  they  do — the  Miss  Silver- 
tons?  How  do  they  mean  to  support 
themselves?"  she  asked,  conscious  that  the 
note  of  irritation  still  persisted  in  her  voice. 
It   was  the  last  topic  she  had  meant  to 
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discuss — it  really  did  not  interest  her  in 
the  least — but  she  was  seized  by  a  per- 
verse curiosity  to  know  how  the  two  colour- 
less shrinking  victims  of  young  Silverton's 
sentimental  experiments  meant  to  cope  with 
the  necessity  which  lurked  so  close  to  her 
own  threshold. 

''I  don't  know — I  am  trying  to  find 
something  for  them.  Miss  Jane  reads  aloud 
very  nicely — but  it's  so  hard  to  find  any  one 
who  is  willing  to  be  read  to.  And  Miss 
Annie  paints  a  Httle " 

"  Oh,  I  know — apple-blossoms  on  blot- 
ting-paper; just  the  kind  of  thing  I  shall  be 
doing  myself  before  long!"  exclaimed  Lily, 
starting  up  with  a  vehemence  of  move- 
ment that  threatened  destruction  to  Miss 
Farish's  fragile  tea-table. 

Lily  bent  over  to  steady  the  cups;  then  she 
sank  back  into  her  seat.  "I'd  forgotten 
there  was  no  room  to  dash  about  in — how 
beautifully  one  does  have  to  behave  in  a 
small  flat!  Oh,  Gerty,  I  wasn't  meant  to 
be  good,"  she  cried  incoherently. 

Gerty  lifted  an  apprehensive  look  to  her 
pale  face,  in  which  the  eyes  shone  with  a 
peculiar  sleepless  lustre. 

^'  You  look  horribly  tired,  Lily;  take  your 
tea,  and  let  me  give  you  this  cushion  to  lean 
against." 

Miss  Bart  accepted  the  cup  of  tea,  but 
put  back  the  cushion  with  an  impatient 
hand. 

"Don't  give  me  that!  I  don't  want  to 
lean  back — I  shall  go  to  sleep  if  I  do." 

"  Well,  why  not,  dear?  I'll  be  as  quiet  as 
a  mouse,"  Gerty  urged  affectionately. 

"No — no;  don't  be  quiet;  talk  to  me — 
keep  me  awake!  I  don't  sleep  at  night, 
and  in  the  afternoon  a  dreadful  drowsiness 
creeps  over  me." 

"  You  don't  sleep  at  night  ?  Since  when  ?  " 

"I  don't  know — I  can't  remember." 
She  rose  and  put  the  empty  cup  on  the  tea- 
tray.  "Another,  and  stronger,  please;  if  I 
don't  keep  awake  now  I  shall  see  horrors 
tonight — perfect  horrors!" 

"But  they'll  be  worse  if  you  drink  too 
much  tea." 

"No,  no — give  it  to  me;  and  don't 
preach,  please,"  Lily  returned  imperiously. 
Her  voice  had  a  dangerous  edge,  and  Gerty 
noticed  that  her  hand  shook  as  she  held  it 
out  to  receive  the  second  cup. 

"But  you  lo6k  so  tired:  I'm  sure  you 
must  be  ill " 


Miss  Bart  set  down  her  cup  with  a  start. 
"  Do  I  look  ill  ?  Does  my  face  show  it  ?  " 
She  walked  quickly  toward  the  little  mir- 
ror above  the  writing-table.  "What  a 
horrid  looking-glass — it's  all  blotched  and 
discoloured.  Any  one  would  look  ghastly 
in  it ! "  She  turned  back,  fixing  her  plaintive 
eyes  on  Gerty.  "You  stupid  dear,  why  do 
you  say  such  odious  things  to  me?  It's 
enough  to  make  one  ill  to  be  told  one  looks 
so!  And  looking  ill  means  looking  ugly." 
She  caught  Gerty's  wrists,  and  drew  her 
close  to  the  window.  "After  all,  I'd  rather 
know  the  truth.  Look  me  straight  in  the 
face,  Gerty,  and  tell  me:  am  I  perfectly 
frightful?" 

"You're  perfectly  beautiful  now,  Lily: 
your  eyes  are  shining,  and  your  cheeks  have 
grown  so  pink  all  of  a  sudden " 

"Ah,  they  were  pale,  then — ghastly  pale, 
when  I  came  in  ?  Why  don't  you  tell  me 
frankly  that  I'm  a  wreck?  My  eyes  are 
bright  now  because  I'm  so  nervous — but  in 
the  mornings  they  look  like  lead.  And  I 
can  see  the  lines  coming  in  my  face — the 
lines  of  worry  and  disappointment  and 
failure !  Every  sleepless  night  leaves  a  new 
one — and  how  can  I  sleep,  when  I  have 
such  dreadful  things  to  think  about  ?  " 

"  Dreadful  things — what  things  ?  "  asked 
Gerty,  gently  detaching  her  wrists  from  her 
friend's  feverish  fingers. 

"  What  things  ?  Well,  poverty,  for  one — 
and  I  don't  know  any  that's  more  dreadful." 
Lily  turned  away  and  sank  with  sudden 
weariness  into  the  easy-chair  near  the  tea- 
table.  "You  asked  me  just  now  if  I  could 
understand  why  Ned  Silverton  spent  so 
much  money.  Of  course  I  understand — he 
spends  it  on  living  with  the  rich.  You  think 
we  live  on  the  rich,  rather  than  with  them; 
and  so  we  do,  in  a  sense — but  it's  a  privilege 
we  have  to  pay  for!  We  eat  their  dinners, 
and  drink  their  wine,  and  smoke  their 
cigarettes,  and  use  their  carriages  and  their 
opera-boxes  and  their  private  cars — yes,  but 
there's  a  tax  to  pay  on  every  one  of  those  lux- 
uries. The  man  pays  it  by  big  tips  to  the 
servants,  by  playing  cards  beyond  his  means, 
by  flowers  and  presents — and — and — lots 
of  other  things  that  cost;  the  g'  1  pays  it  by 
tips  and  cards  too — oh,  yes,  I've  had  to  take 
up  bridge  again — and  by  going  to  the  best 
dressmakers,  and  having  just  the  right  dress 
for  every  occasion,  and  always  keeping 
herself  fresh  and  exquisite  and  amusing!" 
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She  leaned  back  for  a  moment,  closing 
her  eyes,  and  as  she  sat  there,  her  pale 
lips  slightly  parted,  and  the  lids  dropped 
above  her  fagged  brilliant  gaze,  Gerty  had 
a  startled  perception  of  the  change  in  her 
face — of  the  way  in  which  an  ashen  daylight 
seemed  suddenly  to  extinguish  its  artificial 
brightness.  She  looked  up,  and  the  vision 
vanished. 

''It  doesn't  sound  very  amusing,  does  it  ? 
And  it  isn't — I'm  sick  to  death  of  it!  And 
yet  the  thought  of  giving  it  all  up  nearly 
kills  me — it's  what  keeps  me  awake  at 
night,  and  makes  me  so  crazy  for  your 
strong  tea.  For  I  can't  go  on  in  this  way 
much  longer,  you  know — I'm  nearly  at  the 
end  of  my  tether.  And  then  what  can  I  do 
— how  on  earth  am  I  to  keep  myself  alive  ? 
I  see  myself  reduced  to  the  fate  of  that  poor 
Silverton  woman — slinking  about  to  em- 
ployment agencies,  and  trying  to  sell  painted 
blotting-pads  to  Women's  Exchanges!  And 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
women  trying  to  do  the  same  thing  already, 
and  not  one  of  the  number  who  has  less  idea 
how  to  earn  a  dollar  than  I  have! " 

She  rose  with  a  hurried  glance  at  the 
clock.  "It's  late,  and  I  must  be  off — 
I  have  an  appointment  with  Carry  Fisher. 
Don't  look  so  worried,  you  dear  thing — 
don't  think  too  much  about  the  nonsense 
I've  been  talking."  She  was  before  the 
mirror  again,  adjusting  her  hair  with  a 
light  hand,  drawing  down  her  veil,  and 
giving  a  dexterous  touch  to  her  furs.  "  Of 
course,  you  know,  it  hasn't  come  to  the 
employment  agencies  and  the  painted 
blotting-pads  yet;  but  I'm  rather  hard-up 
just  for  the  moment,  and  if  I  could  find 
something  to  do — notes  to  write  and  visit- 
ing-lists to  make  up,  or  that  kind  of  thing — 
it  would  tide  me  over  till  the  legacy  is  paid. 
And  Carry  has  promised  to  look  up  some- 
one who  wants  a  kind  of  social  secretary 
— you  know  she  makes  a  specialty  of  the 
helpless  rich." 

Miss  Bart  had  not  revealed  to  Gerty  the 
full  extent  of  her  anxiety.  She  w^as  in  fact 
in  urgent  and  immediate  need  of  money: 
money  to  meet  the  vulgar  weekly  claims 
which  could  neither  be  deferred  nor  evaded. 
To  give  up  her  apartment,  and  shrink  to  the 
obscurity  of  a  boarding-house,  or  to  the 
provisional  hospitality  of  a  bed  in  Gerty  Par- 
ish's sitting-room,  was  an  expedient  which 


could  only  postpone  the  problem  confront- 
ing her;  and  it  seemed  wiser  as  well  as  more 
agreeable  to  remain  where  she  was  and  find 
some  means  of  earning  her  living.  The 
possibility  of  having  to  do  this  was  one 
which  she  had  never  before  seriously  con- 
sidered, and  the  discovery  that,  as  a  bread- 
winner, she  was  likely  to  prove  as  helpless 
and  ineffectual  as  poor  Miss  Silverton,  was 
a  severe  shock  to  her  self-confidence. 

Having  been  accustomed  to  take  herself 
at  the  popular  valuation,  as  a  person  of 
energy  and  resource,  naturally  fitted  to 
dominate  any  situation,  she  vaguely  imag- 
ined that  such  gifts  would  be  of  value 
to  seekers  after  social  guidance;  but  there 
was  unfortunately  no  specific  head  under 
which  the  art  of  saying  and  doing  the 
right  thing  could  be  offered  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  even  Mrs.  Fisher's  resourceful- 
ness failed  before  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
covering a  workable  vein  in  the  vague 
wealth  of  Lily's  graces.  Mrs.  Fisher  was 
full  of  indirect  expedients  for  enabling  her 
friends  to  earn  a  living,  and  could  con- 
scientiously assert  that  she  had  put  several 
opportunities  of  this  kind  before  Lily;  but 
more  legitimate  methods  of  bread-winning 
were  as  much  out  of  her  line  as  they  were 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  sufferers  she  was 
generally  called  upon  to  assist.  Lily's  fail- 
ure to  profit  by  the  chances  already  af- 
forded her  might,  moreover,  have  justified 
the  abandonment  of  farther  effort  on  her 
behalf;  but  Mrs.  Fisher's  inexhaustible 
good-nature  made  her  an  adept  at  creating 
artificial  demands  in  response  to  an  actual 
supply.  In  the  pursuance  of  this  end  she 
at  once  started  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in 
Miss  Bart's  behalf;  and  as  the  result  of  her 
explorations  she  now  summoned  the  lat- 
ter with  the  announcement  that  she  had 
''found  something." 

Left  to  herself,  Gerty  mused  distressfully 
upon  her  friend's  plight,  and  her  own  in- 
ability to  relieve  it.  It  was  clear  to  her  that 
Lily,  for  the  present,  had  no  wish  for  the 
kind  of  help  she  could  give.  Miss  Farish 
could  see  no  hope  for  her  friend  but  in  a 
life  completely  reorganized  and  detached 
from  its  old  associations;  whereas  all  Lily's 
energies  were  centred  in  the  determined 
effort  to  hold  fast  to  those  associations,  to 
keep  herself  visibly  identified  with  them,  as  *' 
long  as  the  illusion  could  be  maintained. 
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Pitiable  as  such  an  attitude  seemed  to 
Gerty,  she  could  not  judge  it  as  harshly  as 
Selden,  for  instance,  might  have  done.  She 
had  not  forgotten  the  night  of  emotion 
when  she  and  Lily  had  lain  in  each  other's 
arms,  and  she  had  seemed  to  feel  her  very 
heart's  blood  passing  into  her  friend.  The 
sacrifice  she  had  made  had  seemed  unavail- 
ing enough;  no  trace  remained  in  Lily  of  the 
subduing  influences  of  that  hour;  but 
Gerty'stenderness,  disciplined  by  long  years 
of  contact  with  obscure  and  inarticulate 
suffering,  could  wait  on  its  object  with  a 
silent  forbearance  which  took  no  account 
of  time.  She  could  not  however,  deny  her- 
self the  solace  of  taking  anxious  counsel 
with  Lawrence  Selden,  with  whom,  since 
his  return  from  Europe,  she  had  renewed 
her  old  relation  of  cousinly  confidence. 

Selden  himself  had  never  been  aware  of 
any  change  in  their  relation.  He  found 
Gerty  as  he  had  left  her,  simple,  undemand- 
ing and  devoted,  but  with  a  quickened  in- 
telligence of  the  heart  which  he  recognized 
without  seeking  to  explain  it.  To  Gerty 
it  would  once  have  seemed  impossible 
that  she  should  ever  again  talk  freely  with 
him  of  Lily- Bart;  but  what  had  passed 
in  the  secrecy  of  her  own  breast  seemed  to 
resolve  itself,  when  the  mist  of  the  struggle 
cleared,  into  a  breaking  down  of  the  bounds 
of  self,  a  deflecting  of  the  wasted  personal 
emotion  into  the  general  current  of  human 
understanding. 

It  was  not  till  some  two  weeks  after  her 
visit  from  Lily  that  Gerty  had  the  op- 
portunity of  communicating  her  fears  to 
Selden.  The  latter,  having  presented  him- 
self on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  had  lingered  on 
through  the  dowdy  animation  of  his  cousin's 
tea-hour,  conscious  of  something  in  her 
voice  and  eye  which  solicited  a  word  apart; 
and  as  soon  as  the  last  visitor  was  gone 
Gerty  opened  her  case  by  asking  how  lately 
he  had  seen  Miss  Bart. 

Selden's  perceptible  pause  gave  her  time 
for  a  slight  stir  of  surprise. 

''I  haven't  seen  her  at  all — I've  per- 
petually missed  seeing  her  since  she  came 
back." 

This  admission  made  Gerty  pause  too; 
and  she  was  still  hesitating  on  the  brink 
of  her  subject  when  he  reheved  her  by 
adding:  "I've  wanted  to  see  her — but  she 
seems  to  have  been  absorbed  by  the  Gormer 
set  since  her  return  from  Europe." 


''That's  all  the  more  reason:  she's  been 
very  unhappy." 

''Unhappy  at  being  with  the  Gormers ? " 

"Oh,  I  don't  defend  her  intimacy  with 
the  Gormers;  but  that  too  is  at  an  end  now, 
I  think.  You  know  people  have  been  very 
unkind  since  Bertha  Dorset  quarrelled  with 
her." 

"Ah "Selden  exclaimed,  rising  ab- 
ruptly to  walk  to  the  window,  where  he  re- 
mained with  his  eyes  on  the  darkening  street 
while  his  cousin  continued  to  explain :"  Judy 
Trenor  and  her  own  family  have  deserted 
her  too — and  all  because  Bertha  Dorset  has 
said  such  horrible  things.  And  she  is  very 
poor — you  know  Mrs.  Peniston  cut  her  off 
with  a  small  legacy,  after  giving  her  to  un- 
derstand that  she  was  to  have  everything." 

"Yes — I  know,"  Selden  assented  curtly, 
turning  back  into  the  room,  but  only  to  stir 
about  with  restless  steps  in  the  circum- 
scribed space  between  door  and  window. 
"Yes — she's  been  abominably  treated;  but 
it's  unfortunately  the  precise  thing  that  a 
man  who  wants  to  show  his  sympathy  can't 
say  to  her." 

His  words  caused  Gerty  a  slight  chill  of 
disappointment.  "There  would  be  other 
ways  of  showing  your  sympathy,"  she  sug- 
gested. 

Selden,  with  a  shght  laugh,  sat  down  be- 
side her.  "What  are  you  thinking  of, 
you  incorrigible  little  missionary?" 

Gerty 's  colour  rose,  and  her  blush  was 
for  a  moment  her  only  answer.  Then  she 
made  it  more  explicit  by  saying:  "I  am 
thinking  of  the  fact  that  you  and  she 
used  to  be  great  friends — that  she  used  to 
care  immensely  for  what  you  thought  of  her 
— and  that,  if  she  takes  your  staying  away 
as  a  sign  of  what  you  think  now,  I  can  im- 
agine its  adding  a  great  deal  to  her  unhap- 
piness." 

"My  dear  child,  don't  add  to  it  still  more 
— at  least  to  your  conception  of  it — by  at- 
tributing to  her  all  sorts  of  susceptibilities 
of  your  own."  Selden,  for  his  hfe,  could 
not  keep  a  note  of  dryness  out  of  his  voice; 
but  he  met  Gerty's  look  of  perplexity  by 
saying  more  mildly:  "But,  though  you  im- 
mensely exaggerate  the  importance  of  any- 
thing I  could  do  for  Miss  Bart,  you  can't 
exaggerate  my  readiness  to  do  it — if  you 
ask  me  to."  He  laid  his  hand  for  a  moment 
on  hers,  and  there  passed  between  them,  on 
the  current  of  the  rare  contact,  one  of  those 
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exchanges  of  meaning  which  fill  the  hidden 
reservoirs  of  affection.  Gerty  had  the  feel- 
ing that  he  measured  the  cost  of  her  request 
as  plainly  as  she  read  the  significance  of  his 
reply;  and  the  sense  of  all  that  was  sudden- 
ly clear  between  them  made  her  next  words 
easier  to  find. 

''I  do  ask  you,  then;  I  ask  you  beeause 
she  once  told  me  that  you  had  been  a  help 
to  her,  and  because  she  needs  help  now  as 
she  has  never  needed  it  before.  You  know 
how  dependent  she  has  always  been  on  ease 
and  luxury — how  she  has  hated  what  was 
shabby  and  ugly  and  uncomfortable.  She 
can't  help  it — she  was  brought  up  with  those 
ideas,  and  has  never  been  able  to  find  her 
way  out  of  them.  But  now  all  the  things 
she  cared  for  have  been  taken  from  her,  and 
the  people  who  taught  her  to  care  for  them 
have  abandoned  her  too;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  some  one  could  reach  out  a  hand  and 
show  her  the  other  side — show  her  how 
much  is  left  in  life  and  in  herself " 


Gerty  broke  off,  abashed  at  the  sound  of  her 
own  eloquence,  and  impeded  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  precise  expression  to  her 
vague  yearning  for  her  friend's  retrieval. 
*'I  can't  help  her  myself:  she's  passed  out 
of  my  reach,"  she  continued.  *'I  think 
she's  afraid  of  being  a  burden  to  me.  When 
she  was  last  here,  two  weeks  ago,  she  seemed 
dreadfully  worried  about  her  future:  she 
said  Carry  Fisher  was  trying  to  find  some- 
thing for  her  to  do.  A  few  days  later  she 
WTOte  me  that  she  had  taken  a  position  as 
private  secretary,  and  that  I  was  not  to  be 
anxious,  for  everything  was  all  right,  and 
she  would  come  in  and  tell  me  about  it 
when  she  had  time;  but  she  has  never  come, 
and  I  don't  hke  to  go  to  her,  because  I  am 
afraid  of  forcing  myself  on  her  when  I'm 
not  wanted.  Once,  when  we  were  children, 
and  I  had  rushed  up  after  a  long  separation, 
and  thrown  my  arms  about  her,  she  said: 
'Please  don't  kiss  me  unless  I  ask  you  to, 
Gerty' — and  she  did  ask  me,  a  minute 
later;  but  since  then  I've  always  waited  to 
be  asked." 

Selden  had  listened  in  silence,  with  the 
concentrated  look  which  his  thin  dark  face 
could  assume  when  he  wished  to  guard  it 
against  any  involuntary  change  of  expres- 
sion. When  his  cousin  ended,  he  said  with 
a  slight  smile:  *' Since  you've  learned  the 
wisdom  of  waiting,  I  don't  see  why  you 
urge  me  to  rush  in "  but  the  troubled 


appeal  of  her  eyes  made  him  add,  as  he 
rose  to  take  leave:  ''Still,  I'll  do  what  you 
wish,  and  not  hold  you  responsible  for  my 
failure." 

Selden's  avoidance  of  Miss  Bart  had  not 
been  as  unintentional  as  he  had  allowed 
his  cousin  to  think.  At  first,  indeed,  while 
the  memory  of  their  last  hour  at  Monte 
Carlo  still  held  the  full  heat  of  his  indigna- 
tion, he  had  anxiously  watched  for  her  re- 
turn; but  she  had  disappointed  him  by 
fingering  in  England,  and  when  she  finally 
reappeared  it  happened  that  business  had 
called  him  to  the  West,  whence  he  came 
back  only  to  learn  that  she  was  starting  for 
Alaska  with  the  Gormers.  The  revelation 
of  this  suddenly-established  intimacy  effect- 
ually chilled  his  desire  to  see  her.  If,  at  a 
moment  when  her  whole  life  seemed  to  be 
breaking  up,  she  could  cheerfully  commit 
its  reconstruction  to  the  Gormers,  there  was 
no  reason  why  such  accidents  should  ever 
strike  her  as  irreparable.  Every  step  she 
took  seemed  in  fact  to  carry  her  farther 
from  the  region  where,  once  or  twice,  he 
and  she  had  met  for  an  illumined  moment; 
and  the  recognition  of  this  fact,  when  its 
first  pang  had  been  surmounted,  produced 
in  him  a  sense  of  negative  relief.  It  was 
much  simpler  for  him  to  judge  Miss  Bart 
by  her  habitual  conduct  than  by  the  rare 
deviations  from  it  which  had  thrown  her  so 
disturbingly  in  his  way;  and  every  act  of 
hers  which  made  the  recurrence  of  such 
deviations  more  unlikely,  confirmed  the 
sense  of  security  with  which  he  returned  to 
the  conventional  view  of  her. 

But  Gerty  Farish's  words  had  sufficed  to 
make  him  see  how  little  this  view  was  really 
his,  and  how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to 
live  quietly  with  the  thought  of  Lily  Bart, 
To  hear  that  she  was  in  need  of  help — 
even  such  vague  help  as  he  could  offer — 
was  to  be  at  once  repossessed  by  that 
thought;  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
street  he  had  sufficiently  convinced  him- 
self of  the  urgency  of  his  cousin's  appeal  to 
turn  his  steps  directly  toward  Lily's  hotel. 

There  his  zeal  met  a  check  in  the  unfore- 
seen news  that  Miss  Bart  had  moved 
away;  but,  on  his  pressing  his  enquiries,  the 
clerk  remembered  that  she  had  left  an  ad- 
dress, for  which  he  presently  began  to 
search  through  his  books. 

It  was  certainly  strange  that  she  should 
have  taken  this  step  without  letting  Gerty 
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Parish  know  of  her  decision;  and  Selden  on  it:  'Xare  of  Mrs.  Norma  Hatch,  Em- 
waited  with  a  vague  sense  of  uneasiness  porium  Hotel,"  his  apprehension  passed 
while  the  address  was  sought  for.  The  pro-  into  an  incredulous  stare,  and  this  into  the 
cess  lasted  long  enough  for  uneasiness  to  gesture  of  disgust  with  which  he  tore  the 
turn  to  apprehension;  but  when  at  length  a  paper  in  two,  and  turned  to  walk  quickly 
slip  of  paper  was  handed  him,  and  he  read  homeward. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


THE     SUN-DIAL 

By    M'Cready  Sykes 

Not  till  the  Sun  in  his  coursing  riseth  up  out  of  the  ocean 

Doth  he  mark  me  nor  cast  a  shade.     Through  the  Night  and  her  silence, 

Not  to  the  senses  of  men,  nor  the  children  playing  about  me. 

Speak  I,  nor  tell  of  the  Sun,  nor  the  journey  that  ever  he  maketh. 

Watch  I  alone  with  the  Night,  her  mantle  folded  about  her. 

Brooding  over  the  earth;  with  naught  but  a  murmur  of  music 

Swept  from  the  under-world,  or  the  twitter  of  birds  in  the  dawning. 

AH,  save  these,  is  hushed,  and  the  world  swims  round  in  the  darkness. 

All  that  I  speak  to  men  I  speak  with  the  great  light  upon  me — • 

Glaring  and  seen  of  all,  as  the  Sun  with  finger  majestic 

Pointeth  the  hours  to  men,  crying,  "Mortals!  Thus  cometh  the  ending." 

Then  about  me,  laughing,  pass  the  men  and  the  women; 

Or  with  their  wistful  faces  the  children,  the  wonderful  children. 

They  come  and  look  upon  me.     They  mark  the  hours  in  their  passing. 

Told  by  the  silent  shade  of  the  Sun  as  he  sweeps  through  the  heavens. 

Men  and  their  children  pass.     I  watch  the  ages,  undying. 

Yet  not  what  cometh  by  day  to  me  the  meaning  declareth 

Of  the  soul  of  things.     For  only  at  night  and  in  darkness 

Hear  I  the  music  of  worlds,  the  strains  that  are  solemnly  vibrant. 

Floating  and  shimmering  ever  across  the  spaces  of  silence. 

Night!     Cometh  peace,  and  the  world's  desire;  ay!  these  be  the  music 

Night  bringeth.     Looking  before  and  after,  here  stand  I  steadfast: 

For  that  I  hearken  by  night,  for  me  is  no  time  and  no  passing; 

Mortal  time  for  the  children  of  men;  mine  the  voices  eternal. 
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ACROSS    A    PICKET    FENCE 

By  Sewell  Ford 

Illustrations  by  A.    T.    Keller 


^^^^1  HE  two  houses,  the  Httle  white 
one  and  the  big  yeUow  one, 
stood  side  by  side  on  the 
country  road.  Probably 
they  had  definite  latitude 
and  longitude,  but  you  will 


better  understand  Rilla  Everdean's  descrip- 
tion of  their  site  as  being  "  just  half  way  be- 
tween Tuppertown  and  nowhere." 

The  little  white  house  was  distinguished 
by  a  big  roof-skylight  and  a  name.  The 
big  yellow  one  was  nameless,  but  it  had  a 
cupola  and  a  "  For  Sale"  sign  nailed  to  one 
of  the  veranda  posts.  You  might  have 
thought,  seeing  them  sitting  vacant  and 
tenantless  there  by  the  roadside,  with  noth- 
ing in  sight  but  the  empty  fields  and  a  few 
trees,  that  they  had  come  together  for  the 
sake  of  companionship,  and  that  the  picket 
fence  between  them  was  an  officious  up- 
start. 

Mr.  Hewitt  Tredway,  however,  viewed 
the  surroundings  with  complete  satisfac- 
tion. Peace  and  quiet  were  what  Mr. 
Tredway  most  desired,  for  the  next  six 
months,  at  least,  and  when  his  friend  Baxter, 
the  artist,  offered  him  the  use  of  Placid 
Cottage  he  had  eagerly  accepted. 

"But  you'll  find  it  rather  lonely,  I'm 
afraid,"  said  Baxter.  "The  Harkways, 
who  used  to  be  our  only  neighbors,  have 
moved  to  California." 

"Neighbors  are  exactly  what  I  don't 
want,"  said  Tredway.  "I  mean  to  work 
OQ  my  Theory  all  summer,  and  that,  you 
know,  demands  continued  concentration." 

This  Theory  of  Tredway's — he  always 
spoke  of  it  as  if  it  should  be  written  in 
capitals  throughout — was  the  result  of  a  two 
years'  post-graduate  course  and  the  absence 
of  a  necessity  for  doing  anything  else.  To 
explain  what  it  was — well,  only  Tredway 
could  do  that,  and  no  one  ever  really  knew 
what  he  was  driving  at  when  he  was 
through.  Beside,  it  makes  no  difference 
at  all  now  what  it  meant.  At  the  time  he 
regarded  it  as  tremendously  important. 
But  then,  Hewitt  Tredway  took  himself  and 
his  doings  very  seriously. 
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He  brought  with  him  to  Placid  Cottage 
an  old  housekeeper,  a  small  trunk,  and  a  big 
box  of  books.  As  soon  as  he  had  un- 
packed these  last  he  plunged  into  the 
Theory. 

Almost  anyone  but  Tredway  would  have 
noticed  the  things  which  soon  began  hap- 
pening to  the  big  house  next  door.  The 
shutters  were  thrown  back,  the  windows 
opened,  the  "For  Sale"  sign  pulled  down, 
and  van  loads  of  furniture  moved  in.  A 
gray-haired,  kindly  faced  woman  seemed 
to  be  in  charge.  Tredway's  housekeeper 
guessed  that  the  big  house  was  being  con- 
verted into  a  summer  hotel,  and  she  rejoiced 
secretly.     To  be  sure,  she  guessed  wrong. 

As  for  Tredway,  he  remained  entirely 
oblivious  of  his  surroundings  until  one 
morning  about  a  week  after  his  arrival  a 
two-horse  covered  stage  drove  out  from  the 
village.  Tredway  w^as  sitting  at  his  study 
window  and  could  have  looked  across  the 
])icket  fence  to  the  front  gate  of  the  big 
house,  but  he  had  a  book  in  either  hand  and 
one  on  his  knee,  and  did  not  raise  his  eyes. 

As  the  stage  stopped,  someone  within 
said:  "All  together  now,  one  —two — three!" 

There  ensued  a  rattling,  penetrating,  ear- 
splitting  volume  of  sound  out  of  which 
might  have  been  deciphered  this  jubilant 
refrain: 

Chop-slicks — chow-chow — mustard-filled 
Sunshine  kids  of  St.   Mark's  Guild! 
Chop-sticks — chow-chow— you   know  now — 
Hoop  la!    Hoop  la!    Wow-wow-wow! 

At  the  final  howl  Tredway  dropped  his 
books  and  stood  staring  in  open-mouthed 
wonder.  He  saw  the  stage  emptied,  as  one 
shakes  rats  from  a  bag,  of  a  score  of  young- 
sters, who  leaped  and  laughed  and  shouted 
as  they  swarmed  into  the  next  yard.  Be- 
hind them  came  a  cheerful-looking  young 
woman,  who  made  a  trumpet  of  her  hands 
and  called  to  the  gray-haired  matron  on  the 
veranda:  "We're  here!" 

"It's  perfectly  obvious, "  said  Tredway, 
to  no  one  in  particular.  Then  he  closed  his 
study  window  with  a  bang,  and  resolutely 
turned  Jhis  back  on  the  big  house. 
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This  move  of  the  stoop-shouldered,  spec- 
tacled young  man  did  not  escape  the  big 
gray  eyes  of  the  young  woman.  She  laughed 
and  said :  "It  appears  that  we  are  not  to  be 
popular  with  our  neighbors,  Mrs.  Norris. " 

Served  with  his  dinner  Tredw^ay-had  a 
full  account  of  the  folks  next  door,  in  spite 
of  his  protests  that  he  really  didn't  care  for 
the  information  which  his  housekeeper  had 
ijathered  from  their  cook. 

"  It's  one  of  those  summer  homes  where 
they  send  poor  children  from  the  city  for  a 
vacation,"  announced  the  housekeeper. 
"  They  get  'em  in  lots  of  twenty,  fresh  ones 
every  two  weeks.  Did  you  ever  hear  such 
a  racket,  Mr.  Tredway  ?  It'll  be  like  living 
next  to  a  Wild  West  show,  I  guess.  But 
the  ladies  are  real  lovely,  both  of  them. 
Don't  you  think  the  young  one,  that's  Miss 
Everdean,  is  awful  pretty  ?  The  cook  over 
there's  a  good  soul,  too,  and  she'll  be  lots  of 
company  for " 

''You  may  serve  the  coffee,"  said  Tred- 
way curtly.  "  I'm  not  especially  interested 
in  their  cook." 

For  several  weary  hours  Mr.  Hewitt 
Tredway  groped  desperately  about  before 
he  could  pick  up  the  scattered  ends  of 
thought  which  he  was  weaving  into  his 
grand  Theory;  but  once  he  had  recovered 
them,  he  was  quite  as  indifferent  to  the 
riot  which  raged  without  as  he  had  been  to 
the  previous  stillness.  This  was  very  fort- 
unate for  his  peace  of  mind,  as  the  Sun- 
shiners,  whose  manners  were  such  as  you 
might  expect — only  worse — paid  no  more 
attention  to  the  picket  fence  than  if  it  had 
been  an  imaginary  hne,  like  the  equator. 
At  almost  ^ny  hour  of  the  day,  had  he 
looked  out,  he  could  have  seen  a  boy 
climbing  over  it,  laden  with  flowers,  un- 
ripe fruit,  and  other  precious  pillage.  But 
his  eyes  seldom  left  his  books.  Had  it  not 
been  for  an  apple  tree  in  the  back  yard, 
Tredway  and  the  Sunshiners  might  have 
remained  total  strangers. 

It  was  only  the  morning  after  they  came 
that  he  was  roused  from  his  studies  by 
someone  calling  excitedly  through  the  open 
w^indow.  He  looked  up  to  find  the  young 
woman  from  the  big  house  standing  on  tip- 
toes and  shouting  at  him. 

"Come  quickly!"  she  was  saying. 
"Little  Ikey  Blumenstein  is  up  in  your 
apple  tree  and  can't  get  down.  He's  going 
to  fall.     Cornel" 


There  was  nothing  to  do,  of  course,  but 
to  go.  He  trailed  after  her  to  the  rear  of 
the  house,  where  he  beheld  the  terror- 
stricken  Ikey,  his  thin  legs  frantically  tread- 
ing the  unsubstantial  air  as  he  dangled  from 
a  top  branch. 

"  Hold  tight,  Ikey!  The  man  will  climb 
up  and  get  you,"  encouraged  Miss  Ever- 
dean. 

"  No,  no  1 "  protested  Tredway.  "  Really, 
I  am  not  a  good  climber.  I  never  could  do 
it." 

"  But  you  must  do  something.  Think, 
think!"  Miss  Everdean  was  staring  up  at 
Ikey,  nervously  clasping  and  unclasping 
her  hands.  "A  ladder!"  she  exclaimed. 
"  No,  that  won't  do.  A  hfe  net!  Oh,  if  we 
had  a  life  net!  I  mean  a  table-cloth  or  a 
bed  spread!  Run!"  And  with  this  she 
seized  the  inert  Tredway  by  the  shoulders, 
whirled  him  about,  and  shoved  him  vigor- 
ously toward  the  cottage.  The  initial 
impetus  thus  gained  lasted  until  he  rushed 
pantingly  back  with  a  green  table-cover 
snatched  from  his  study  table.  He  thrust 
it  into  her  hands. 

"No,  you  goose!  Grab  that  side!  Now 
stretch  it  tight  and  get  right  under  him. 
There!     Now  drop,  Ikey!" 

The  dangling  Ikey  cast  one  frightened 
look  below. 

"I — I — I  dassent,"  he  howled. 

"You  must,  Ikey,  you  must!  If  you 
don't  I'll  shake  the  tree." 

Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  threat, 
perhaps  Ikey's  fingers  were  unequal  to  the 
strain.  At  any  rate  he  suddenly  obeyed. 
He  struck  the  green  cover  squarely  enough, 
but  then  he  ricochetted  toward  Tredway, 
hitting  him  about  amidships. 

"Ugh!"  remarked  Tredway,  just  as  he 
went  to  the  grass  with  Ikey  folded  in  his 
arms. 

"Lookout — you'll  hurt  him!"  warned 
Miss  Everdean. 

Having  no  breath  which  he  could  spare 
for  frivolous  conversation,  Tredway  glared 
indignantly  through  his  spectacles  at  her, 
disentangled  himself  from  the  undamaged 
Ikey,  and  started  for  the  cottage. 

"You've  forgotten  the  table-cover," 
Miss  Everdean  called  after  him,  but  he  paid 
no  heed.  So  she  wrapped  Ikey  in  it  and 
crawled  through  a  newly  made  gap  in  the 
picket  fence. 

Almost  the  first  object  to  catch  Tred- 
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way's  eye  as  he  entered  his  study  was  a 
burnt-wood  panel  above  the  fireplace.  On 
it  Baxter  had  artistically  pyrographed  the 
words  "Placid  Cottage."  Wrenching  the 
board  from  the  brass  hooks  that  held  it  in 
place,  Tredway  threw  the  thing  into  a 
corner. 

An  hour  or  so  later,  seeing  her  neighbor 
sitting  with  a  towel  tied  about  his  head, 
Miss  Everdean  only  smiled.  But  after  sup- 
per, when  the  bee  stings  of  the  Foley  twins 
had  been  soothed  with  poultices ;  when  the 
Giovanni  boy  had  been  well  dosed  with 
green-apple  antidote ;  when  the  entire  twen- 
ty had  been  safely  distributed  among  the 
rows  of  white  iron  cots  in  the  cool  upper 
chambers,  and  there  had  fallen  upon  the 
Home  a  grateful  calm.  Miss  Everdean  went 
forth  with  the  olive  branch. 

''Don't  vou  want  vour  table-cover?" 
she  asked,  holding  it  over  the  fence.  He 
came  out  and  thanked  her  for  it  with  cold 
formality. 

"Angry,  are  you?"  queried  Miss  Ever- 
dean mildly. 

"  Certainly  not.  I  never  allow  myself  to 
become  angry." 

"  That's  right.  Besides,  it's  bad  form  to 
quarrel  with  your  neighbors.  What  do 
you  think  of  my  chow-chow  band,  any- 
way?" 

"  Beg  pardon — your  what  ?  " 

"That's  what  I  call  my  Sunshiners; 
they're  such  a  mixed  lot:  all  nationalities, 
you  know.  But  you'll  find  them  entertain- 
ing little  rascals." 

"  I'm  afraid  not.  I  am  not  particularly 
fond  of  children." 

"  Aren't  you  ?  Why,  I  thought  you  were 
by  the  way  you  hugged  Httle  Ikey  this 
morning." 

Tredway  stared  over  the  top  of  his  read- 
ing-glasses at  the  young  woman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.     Her  face  was  grave 
enough,  but  there  was  a  suggestion  of  im-- 
pudence  in  her  big  gray  eyes. 

"  That  was  purely  involuntary,  I  assure 
you, "  he  said  stiffly. 

"  Well,  it  was  your  apple  tree,  anyway, " 
rejoined  Miss  Everdean  irrelevantly.  "  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  your  tree,  little  Ikey 
wouldn't  have  gotten  into  trouble. " 

"I  apologize  for  the  apple  tree." 

"  That's  real  nice  of  you,  at  least.  Now 
I'll  apologize  for  calling  you  a  goose — but 
you  did  act  like  one.     Good-night. "     And 


before  Tredway  could  reply  he  found  him- 
self alone,  absent-mindedly  trying  to  stuff 
the  green  table-cover  into  his  pocket. 

For  a  long  time  afterward  Tredway  sat 
with  a  book  open  before  him,  trying  to 
persuade  himself  that  he  was  at  work.  At 
last  he  exclaimed,  as  if  making  some  im- 
portant discovery :  "  By  jove !  I  believe  she 
was  making  game  of  me,  all  the  while!" 

With  this  as  a  starting  point  he  began 
to  consider  how  this  girl  with  the  impudent 
gray  eyes  might  be  made  to  know  in  what 
contempt  he  held  such  as  she.  Dared  to 
mock  him,  had  she  ?  And  he  a.  man  with 
that  in  his  brain  which  was  to  rattle  the  dry 
bones  of  Science  1  Only  a  frivolous,  saucy 
girl  with  freckles  on  her  nosel  Well,  she 
should  know  how  it  felt  to  be  utterly 
ignored.  What  if  she  did  have  long  curves, 
and  gray  eyes  that  could  shift  and  roll? 
Let  her  save  her  tricks  for  some  soft-headed 
youth,  not  try  them  on  a  man  who  had  be- 
fore him  a  work  to  be  done. 

Most  of  the  young  women  whom  Tred- 
way happened  to  know — and  they  were  not 
a  multitude — took  him  almost  as  seriously 
as  he  took  himself.  Generally  they  be- 
haved as  though  they  were  half  afraid  of 
him,  which  tickled  his  vanity  immensely. 

But  Rilla  Everdean  had  been  brought  up 
with  half  a  dozen  brothers;  she  had  at- 
tended a  co-ed.  university;  she  had  taken 
a  course  in  hospital  nursing,  and  she  was 
awed  by  no  manner  of  man,  spectacled  or 
otherwise. 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  Tredway 
took  pains  to  turn  his  back  on  her  next 
morning  she  failed  to  notice  it,  in  proof  of 
which  she  smiled  at  him  when  next  their 
glances  met  across  the  picket  fence.  In 
spite  of  his  grim  resolution  to  do  something 
very  different,  Tredway  smiled  back,  and 
then  shut  his  jaws  angrily  because  he  did 
it.  To  even  matters  he  set  himself  to 
watch  for  another  opportunity.  But  in 
vain  he  followed  her  with  his  eyes  as  she 
moved  about  the  yard  leading  the  younger 
children  in  noisy  games.  Although  he  sat 
there  in  plain  sight,  she  had  forgotten  all 
about  him.  And  when  at  last  she  did 
chance  to  look  his  way  she  had  caught  him 
watching  her  and  looked  away  again  before 
he  could  assume  the  cold  stare  with  which 
he  had  meant  to  reprove  her.  It  was  a 
trivial  thing,  to  be  sure,  yet  it  left  Tredway 
disturbed  of  mind  and  in  a  bad  temper. 
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This  state  of  affairs  was  unknown  to 
-''Spud"  McCarty,  of  course.  "Spud" 
had  various  knowledge,  chiefly  of  how  to 
do  things  without  being  detected.  His 
particular  exploit  on  this  occasion  was  the 
robbing  of  a  rosebush  that  grew  almost  im- 
mediately under  Tredway's  study  window. 
It  was  an  adroit  piece  of  vandahsm.  He 
had  shinned  back  over  the  fence  and  was 
wondering  what  to  do  with  his  loot  when 
he  met  Miss  Everdean. 

"Why,  Spudl  Where  did  you  get  all 
those  roses?"  she  demanded  suspiciously. 

"He  guv  'em  ter  me,"  said  "Spud"; 
then,  on  sudden  inspiration — "  fer  youse. 
He  top  me  to  give  'em  to  youse." 

"Who  did?" 

"  The  duck  next  door;  four  eyes,  there  in 
the  winder;"  and  "Spud"  indicated  the 
rounded  shoulders  of  the  unconscious  Tred- 
way. 

"Honest,  now?" 

"  Sure,  Mike.  '  Give  'em  to  the  young 
leddy, '  sez  he.  An'  he  said  you  was  a 
peach,  too. " 

"  Spud,  do  you  know  what  we  do  with 
little  boys  who  tell  fibs?" 

"Spud"  grinned  audaciously. 

"We  wash   their  tongues  with   soap." 

But  she  took  the  roses,  and  one  of  them 
:she  wore  in  her  hair.  She  did  not  encounter 
Tredway  again  until  it  occurred  to  Otto 
Myers  to  pry  the  cover  from  an  abandoned 
well  and  fall  in.  Then  she  ran  for  Tred- 
^'ay  to  help  her  pull  Otto  to  the  top.  Otto 
came  up  very  damp,  much  frightened,  but 
wholly  unhurt,  there  being  no  more  than  a 
foot  of  water  at  the  bottom. 

"  Why,  how  speckled  he  is  about  the 
face!"  commented  Tredway. 

"So  he  is,"  assented  Miss  Everdean. 
•"  Measies,  I  suppose.  I've  been  expecting 
it." 

"Measles!"  Tredway  backed  hastily 
away. 

"  One  would  think  I  had  said  small-pox!" 
Miss  Everdean  w^as  hurrying  the  dripping 
Otto  toward  the  Home.  As  soon  as  she 
reappeared  Tredway  came  to  the  fence  and 
waited. 

"I  beg  pardon,  but  are  you  certain 
that  the  boy  has  measles?"  he  asked  anx- 
iously. 

"Perfectly.  But  there's  nothing  to  be 
alarmed  about.  I  have  handled  dozens  of 
cases." 

Vol.  XXXVIII.— 41 


"I  am  alarmed,  though;  very  much  so. 
It  is  a  contagious  disease." 

"What  of  that?  you've  had  the  measles, 
haven't  you?" 

"Never!"  declared  Tredway  solemnly. 

"Then  it's  high  time  you  did." 

"Thank  you.  I  shall  have  the  measles 
now,  I'm  sure  of  it." 

"  Well,  if  you're  quite  determined,  I  sup- 
pose you  will.  Only  you  must  try  very 
hard." 

"How  does  the  disease  begin?" 

"  Oh,  with  sneezing  and  coughing.  Do 
you  feel  it  coming  on  now  ?  When  you  do, 
come  over  to  us.  We'll  put  you  in  our 
isolation  ward  on  the  top  floor.  You'll  be 
fed  on  bread  and  milk  pudding  and  given 
picture  books  to  look  at." 

" How  amusing  you  must  find  me,"  said 
Tredway,  as  he  turned  abruptly  from  the 
laughing  gray  eyes. 

Indeed,  it  did  seem  very  absurd  to  Rilla 
Everdean  that  a  grown  man  should  be  so 
frightened.  In  due  time,  however,  she 
heard  him  coughing  in  a  way  that  sounded 
suspiciously  like  the  true  "measles  bark." 
Wlien  she  saw  his  reddened  eyelids  she  was 
almost  convinced  that  he  had  "  succeeded, " 
as  she  put  it. 

"  If  he  has,  I  suppose  I  really  ought  to  go 
over  and  look  after  him,  hadn't  I?"  she 
asked  of  the  matron.  Mrs.  Norris  agreed 
that  it  was  her  duty. 

Well,  Tredway  did  have  the  measles;  had 
all  of  them  there  was  to  be  had,  and  when 
Miss  Everdean  arrived  to  take  charge,  his 
temperature  was  topping  the  hundred 
mark.  But  she  covered  him  with  blankets, 
packed  him  about  with  hot-water  bottles, 
and  eventually  "drove  them  out."  Then, 
when  he  awakened  from  his  first  untroubled 
sleep  and  was  rational  once  more,  she  sat 
beside  him  and  fed  him  scalded  milk  from 
a  spoon. 

"  You're  most  beautifully  speckled  now," 
she  said  comfortingly.  "  One  would  almost 
think  you  had  been  caught  out  in  a  shower 
of  red  ink.  But  you're  beginning  to  feel  a 
lot  better,  aren't  you  ?  That's  because  the 
badness  in  you  is  being  boiled  out,  as  I  tell 
the  children." 

Tredway  swallowed  a  spoonful  and 
smiled  a  little.  Then  he  settled  back  for 
another  nap.  Afterward,  as  he  lay,  hour 
on  hour,  dozing  and  waking,  waking  and 
dozing   in   the   semi-darkened   room,  the 
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fantastic  thought  recurred  to  him— Could 
there  be  anything  in  her  fancy  ?  Was  this 
iUness  of  his  working  some  miraculous 
change  in  him? 

Even  after  he  was  quite  sure  of  the 
soundness  of  his  mind  the  idea  remained. 
Was  he  or  was  he  not  the  same  Hewitt 
Tredway  that  he  had  been  a  week  before  ? 
He  had  a  new  view-point,  anyway.  He 
could  see  himself  as  he  had  been — self- 
centred,  cold,  arrogant,  tasting  none  of  the 
simpler  joys  of  life,  but  feeding  his  vanity 
on  the  vague  prospects  of  future  honors. 

How  ridiculous  it  all  seemed !  Why,  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  laugh  as  you  went,  and  to 


pass  the  laugh  along.  This  should  be  his 
philosophy.  Did  he  get  it,  he  wondered, 
from  the  words  of  a  Kttle  ballad  he  had 
heard  Rilla  Everdean  hum  to  a  tripping 
tune?  It  was  all  about  a  "girl  who  was 
born  on  an  April  day,"  and  whose  rule  of 
hfe  was  to  "  Cry  when  I  must,  but  laugh 
while  I  may."  He  had  heard  it  sung  be- 
fore, he  remembered,  and  had  sneered  at 
the  cheap  sentiment.  It  seemed  the  most 
profound  wisdom  now.  He  wondered  if 
Rilla  Everdean  was  April  born.  Some  day 
he  would  ask  her.  There  were  a  lot  of 
things  he  w^anted  to  talk  to  her  about. 
Why?     Because  it  was  the  most  natural 
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thinsf  in  the  world  to  wish  to  talk  to  her. 
The  low,  soothing  tones  in  her  voice  were 
grateful  to  hear.  And  then  to  watch  her 
eyes — those  big,  steady,  gray  eyes,  cool  and 
deep — why,  it  was  entertainment  enough 


dreaded  illness  before,  but  now  that  she 
had  taught  him  to  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of 
joke  played  on  you  by  Nature — a  joke  at 
which  you  would  soon  be  laughing  yourself 
— it  seemed  almost  a  luxury. 


"It's  perfectly  obvious." — Page  350. 


Just  to  see  them  kindle  with  fun,  soften  with 
sympathy,  flash  with  quick  inteUigence. 
Yes,  they  were  wonderful  eyes. 

As  she  moved  about  the  room  she  re- 
minded him,  somehow,  of  a  clover  blossom, 
fresh  and  clean  and  sweet,  a  clover  blossom 
with  the  dew  still  on  it.     He  had  always 


With  something  of  a  shock  he  realized, 
one  day  when  he  had  been  allowed  to  sit 
up  for  an  hour  or  so,  that  he  would  soon 
be  well  enough  not  to  need  Miss  Everdean's 
care.  Then  she  would  go  back  to  her  Sun- 
shiners,  and  he  would  get  only  distant 
ghmpses  of  her.     Even  now  she  came  in 
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for  only  short  intervals.  There  had  been 
no  opportunity  for  any  of  those  talks  which 
he  had  meant  to  have.  She  would  not  even 
allow  him  to  thank  her  properly  for  what 
she  had  done. 

"  Oh,  I  reckoned  you  as  one  of  my  chow- 
chow  band  from  the  moment  you  caught 
Otto's  measles.  Besides,  I  haven't  repaid 
you  for  those  roses." 

"Roses?"  echoed  Tredway. 

"Have  you  forgotten?  It  was  the  day 
after  I  w^as  so  saucy  to  you.  You  sent 
them  over  by  one  of  the  boys,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Tredway  slowly,  "I'm  sure 
I  didn't.     But  I  wish  I  had." 

"Oh,  you  do?  Have  a  care,  sir!  I'm 
just  as  likely  to  be  saucy  again  to-morrow. 
I  haven't  changed  any." 

"I  have,  though.  You  know  you  told 
me  that  the  measles  boiled  out  badness?" 

"  Yes,  but  it's  only  the  surplus  that  comes 
out.  You  haven't  sprouted  wings  yet, 
voung  man.  There,  now  I  must  run 
back." 

Again  she  was  gone.  Expectantly  Tred- 
way waited  for  her  next  visit,  but  that 
proved  to  be  the  last.  For  a  day  or  two 
she  sent  over  dainty  little  dishes  which  she 
had  prepared  for  him,  and  then,  as  once  be- 
fore, she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  about 
him.  He  could  not  feel  angry.  Of  course, 
what  she  had  done  was  prompted  merely 
by  impulsive  good-nature.  He  saw  that 
clearly.  Yet  the  cottage  seemed  singularly 
empty  and  barren  without  her. 

As  for  the  grand  Theory  which  was  to 
have  jostled  the  savants,  it  had  gone  stale. 
Who  wanted  to  disturb  the  savants?  He 
didn't.  He  wanted  to  learn  how  to  take 
joy  of  life,  and  the  only  one  who  could  teach 
him  was  just  outside  his  study  window, 
lavishing  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  art  on 
an  assorted  lot  of  tenement  bred  youngsters. 
How  near  she  seemed,  yet  how  remote  she 
was!  And  what  was  he  to  do  to  mend 
matters?  Yielding  to  the  first  crude  im- 
pulse that  came,  Tredway  made  direct  ap- 
peal to  her. 

"  Don't  you  mean  ever  to  come  near  me 
again?" 

"Certainlv  not." 

"But  why?" 

"  Silly  man !  The  conventions,  of  course." 

"Then  I'rn  coming  over  to  see  you." 

"We  have  a  case  of  mumps." 

"I'm  anxious  to  have  the  mumps." 


"And  chicken-pox  is  threatened." 

"I'll  take  that,  too." 

She  was  looking  at  him  out  of  her  big 
gray  eyes;  not  mockingly,  as  she  had  be- 
fore, nor  impudently,  nor  gravely,  but  cu- 
riously, as  if  trying  hard  to  understand 
something.  Suddenly  there  came  a  warmer 
glow  into  her  sun-browned  cheeks.  She 
glanced  away. 

"Why  should  you  wish  to  come?" 

"  Because  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  and  hear 
you  talk.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  your 
plans  and  your  work  here.  You  like  it, 
don't  you—  the  youngsters  and  all  that?" 

"  I  like  it  well  enough ;  but  you  don't 
imagine  I  wouldn't  rather  do  something 
else,  do  you?" 

"Why  not  do  it,  then?"  It  was  a  most 
inane  question,  but  Tredway  was  in  a  most 
inane  mood. 

"Why  don't  I?"  There  was  a  trace  of 
vexation  in  the  words.  Then  she  laughed. 
"  Here,  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story:  Minis- 
ters don't  leave  fortunes,  as  a  rule,  do  they  ? 
Well,  my  father  was  a  minister.  There 
were  seven  children  of  us.  We  are  all 
making  our  own  way,  somehow  or  other. 
This  is  my  way.     There,  isn't  that  lucid  ?" 

There  was  too  much  blood  in  Tredway's 
head  for  comfort,  and  his  tongue  wouldn't 
work  properly. 

"  Oh,  don't  apologize.  I  make  no  secret 
of  it.  You  didn't  think  I  was  an  heiress  in 
disguise,  did  you?" 

"Would  you  like — that  is — might  I  say 
just  what  I  do  think  of  you — now?" 

Miss  Everdean  eyed  him  critically. 
"  No,  I  don't  think  I  would  care  to  hear  it; 
not  now,  anyway." 

"  But  you'll  give  me  leave  to  come  over 
evenings,  won't  you?" 

"  Once  in  a  while,  I  suppose  you  may. " 

So  he  did.  He  interpreted  his  permis- 
sion liberally.  When  Hewitt  Tredway  was 
in  earnest  about  a  thing  he  was  terribly  in 
earnest.  Evening  after  evening  he  ap- 
peared at  the  Home,  to  sit  on  the  veranda, 
sometimes  with  Mrs.  Norris  and  Rilla, 
oftener  with  Miss  Everdean  alone;  for  the 
matron  was  a  sensible  sort  of  person  who 
could  remember  when  she  herself  had  been 
young  and  fair  to  see. 

"We  seem  to  be  more  popular  with  our 
neighbors  than  we  were,"  she  laughed. 

"He's  lonely,  poor  fellow,"  said  Miss 
Everdean. 
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"  It's  far  worse  than  that,  my  dear.  Only 
one  man  in  the  world  ever  followed  me 
about  with  that  look  in  his  eyes — and  he 
was  the  man  I  married." 

"It's  rather  nice,  though,  isn't  it,  when 
a  person  looks  at  you  hke  that?" 

"  At  your  age  there's  nothing  to  compare 
with  it." 

"  Do  you  know, "  confided  Rilla,  "  when 
we  first  came  here  I  thought  him  perfectly 
ridiculous?  I  teased  him  outrageously. 
But  I — I  think  I'm  beginning  to  like  him, 
just  a  little." 


The  matron  made  no  reply,  but  she 
smiled  indulgently,  as  one  does  at  a  twice- 
told  tale. 

Yet  it  was  this  same  young  woman  who, 
barely  two  hours  later,  heard  with  a  fine  air 
of  indifference  Tredway's  announcement 
that  he  was  soon  to  go  away. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  care  in  the  least, 
though,"  he  ventured. 

''Why  should  I?" 

"You  shouldn't,  of  course.  But  I  wish 
you  did.  No  one  cares.  You  see,  I've 
lived  so  much  like  a  crab  in  its  shell,  that  I 
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feel  like  a  new  guest  at  a  big  hotel.  There's 
no  one  to  say  'Hello,'  no  one  to  say'  Good- 
by. '  And  it's  all  my  fault.  One  can't  be 
of  the  world  unless  he's  some  use  in  it.  You 
taught  me  that.  There's  so  much  more 
that  you  could  teach  me." 

"Am  I  so  wise,  then?  No  one  else 
seems  to  have  found  it  out. " 

"I'm  glad  they  haven't.  But  some  day 
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they  will,  and  they  will  know  better  than  I 
how  to  tell  you  so." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  not  doing  so 
badly,  for  a  beginner." 

"Now  you  are  laughing  at  me  again. 
You  did  that  the  first  time  we  met.  Per- 
haps you  don't  remember.  It  was  ages 
ago.  But  whether  you  laugh  at  me  or  not, 
I — I  love  you,  dear.     I  shall  always  love 
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vou.  And  when  I  go  away,  to  wander 
lonesomely  up  and  down  the  world,  it  will 
make  me  just  a  Httle  glad  to  know  that, 
once  in  a  while,  you  will  think  of  me,  even 
if  only  to  laugh.  " 

Tredway  left  off  abruptly  and  there  fell  a 
silence.  Before  them  stretched  the  wide, 
empty  fields,  shimmering  as  uncertain  as 
the  sea,  for  the  moonlight  was  at  high  tide. 
Within  the  house  the  gray-haired  matron 
nodded  over  a  book,  under  the  mellow 
light  of  a  reading-lamp.  At  length,  slowly 
and  more  soberly  than  she  had  ever  spoken 
before,  Rilla  Everdean  made  response: 

"  So  you  are  really  going  away  ?  Tell 
me,  where  will  you  go?" 


"I  shall  hunt  up  Baxter,  first.  He  has 
discovered  some  odd  little  village  in 
Roumania  that  he  raves  about.  You  take 
the  Orient  express  to  Vienna,  and  then  you 
travel  by  carriage  and  horseback  for  two 
or  three  days." 

"The  Orient  express!  Doesn't  that 
sound  good,  though?" 

"  Does  it  ?  "  He  wondered  dully  why  it 
should. 

"It  sounds  hke  a  voice  calhng.  Not 
that  I've  ever  travelled  abroad.  I've 
dreamed  about  it,  though,  until  it  almost 
seems  that  I  know  all  about  it — the  queer 
sights  and  smells  and  sounds,  the  rush  and 
the  rattle,  the  sensation  of  getting  away 
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He  sat  in  an  armchair  thinking  exquisite  thoughts. 


from  things  you've  always  known,  of  shift- 
ing duties  and  responsibilities  for  a  time, 
and  being  free.  Oh,  it  must  be  glorious, 
every  bit  of  it,  from  the  minute  you  buy 
your  steamer  ticket  to  the  day  when  you 
come  down  the  gang  plank  with  funny 
labels  pasted  all  over  your  suit-easel" 

^*  But  if  you  were  leaving  behind  the  only 
one  who  could  make  Hfe  worth  while?" 
Was  it  extraordinary  obtuseness  in  Tred- 
way,  or  was  it  just  the  common  denseness 
of  a  lover? 

"  If  there  was  anyone  so  necessary  to  me 
as  that — "  began  Miss  Everdean  judicially. 

"Yes?"  urged  Tredway,  moving  closer 
to  catch  her  low-spoken  decree. 

"I  should  kiss  them  good-by  first, 
and " 

"  May  I,  Rilla  ?  May  I  ?  I'm  going  to, 
anyway!" 

Actually,  he  did.  For  an  amateur  the 
thing  was  quite  successfully  accomplished, 
too. 

"And  then,''  continued  Miss  Everdean, 
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ignoring  the  interruption  and  firmly  putting 
his  arm  back  where  it  ought  to  be,  "I  should 
verv  humblv  beg  them  to  go  along  with  me." 

"'Oh,butIdol  I  have!  Will  you,  Rilla? 
We'll  start  now,  to-morrow,  next  week. 
We'll  have  a  honeymoon  trip  that  will  never 
end,  if  you  say  so.     Shall  we?" 

"  Hush !  As  if  we  were  going  off  to  be  a 
pair  of  precious  Wandering  Jews!  Behave, 
Hewitt,  or  I'll  not  go  at  all.  And  it's  high 
time  you  went  home.  No,  sir,  not  one 
more.  Well,  perhaps;  but  wait  until  to- 
morrow night  comes." 

Whereupon  Hewitt  Tredway,  being 
filled  with  joy  unutterable  and  untranslat- 
able, and  not  knowing  what  else  to  do, 
vaulted  the  picket  fence,  climbed  through 
his  study  window,  burned  all  his  notes  on 
the  great  Theory,  and  then  sat  in  an  arm- 
chair thinking  exquisite  thoughts  until  the 
stars  grew  pale  and  he  fell  asleep. 

As  with  the  measles  and  other  things, 
whatever  it  was  that  he  was  having,  he 
was  having  it  hard! 
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N  the  forest  gloom  of  the  high 
Sierras,  a  woman  was  riding 
toward  John  Nash's  cabin. 
John  Nash  was  a  poet. 
Had  he  been  a  miner,  his 
cabin  would  have  sought  the 
untravelled  timber  instead  of  hanging  on 
the  red  bank  of  the  highway,  just  where 
the  stage  road  lay  level,  for  a  breathing 
space,  on  the  crest  of  the  divide.  Behind 
his  cabin,  the  world  dropped  away  into 
blue  vapor;  before  it,  the  tableau  of  life 
drifted  by.  No  poet  could  have  asked  for 
more. 

But  John  Nash  had  other  titles  than  that 
of  poet.  He  was  spoken  of  as  an  old  man, 
and  a  failure.  There  were  times  when  he 
confessed  himself  as  such,  rhyming  his 
gentle  melancholy  into  verses  where  rha])- 
sodies  on  the  eternal  mountains  and  the 
land  of  gold  lay  down  in  murmurous  har- 
mony with  the  tale  of  a  man's  defeat.  He 
had  outlived  his  time.  Success  or  dissipa- 
tion had  claimed  his  comrades — those  com- 
rades who,  with  him,  had  heard  the  elf -call 
of  forty-nine,  and  crossed  the  plains  to  the 
land  of  fantasy.  He  saw  the  children  of 
the  successful  ones;  they  passed  his  cabin 
on  their  summer  wanderings  to  the  fishing 
resorts  of  the  upper  river,  and  when  they 
stopped  to  greet  the  old  miner  whom  their 
fathers  had  known,  not  all  their  kindliness 
could  disguise  their  pitying  patronage. 
They  were  keen-faced  men  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, successful  in  their  turn,  but  John 
Nash  felt  that  their  eyes  were  preoccupied ; 
that  when  they  looked  at  the  mist  wraiths 
that  drifted  over  the  firs  in  the  canyon,  they 
saw  only  fog,  and  trees,  and  a  hill-side. 
He  saw  more.  And  so  he  sat  untouched 
upon  the  citadel  of  his  pride,  and  when, 
after  such  a  meeting,  he  went  to  his  cabin 
to  write  yet  again  the  story  of  his  years, 
some  of  the  swelhng  gladness  of  the  moun- 
tains was  prisoned  in  his  lines.  There 
would  be  sudden  mists  in  scoffing  eyes 
when  he  droned  his  verses  to  the  lounging 
audience  in  the  Chaparral  House  the  next 
evening. 
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The  Chaparral  House  was  five  miles 
away,  and  it  brought  him  fame.  The  fish- 
ermen and  campers  who  stopped  there  for 
a  day  on  their  way  to  the  more  pretentious 
resorts,  heard  of  him,  and  rode  over  to  his 
cabin,  their  cameras  sw^inging  on  their 
saddle-horns.  He  showed  them  his  view, 
and  could  be  pressed  to  recite  his  poems 
in  a  shy  sing-song.  The  women  called 
him  picturesque,  and  quoted  Bret  Harte 
openly.  The  men  looked  pitiful  and  won- 
dering. 

It  was  a  sojourner  who  was  riding  toward 
him  this  July  morning.  She  was  a  young 
woman  and  alone,  which  was  unusual  in 
John  Nash's  experience,  but  she  was  not 
of  the  mountains,  he  knew,  for  she  rode  a 
man's  saddle,  and  did  it  without  cringing 
or  apology. 

She  slipped  from  her  horse  at  the  poet's 
door,  and  called  to  him.  He  saw,  as  he 
came  toward  her,  that  she  was  frowning. 

"See  if  you  can  find  a  stone  here."  She 
lifted  the  horse's  off  fore-foot.  "I  can't. 
But  he's  limping." 

The  poet  obeyed  her.  ''There's  noth- 
ing there,"  he  decided.  "He's  stumbled 
and  strained  himself.  That's  one  of  Jim 
Littleton's  horses." 

"Yes,  we're  stopping  at  the  Chaparral 
House.  If  you'll  let  me  have  another  horse 
I'll  leave  this  one  in  your  corral  till  I  come 
back  this  afternoon."  She  was  still  frown- 
ing; her  face,  under  its  red-dust  coating, 
was  pale. 

"I  haven't  any  horse." 

"But  you  must  have  a  horse!"  Her 
breath  of  incredulity  was  near  a  sob.  "  I'm 
a  good  rider.  I'll  bring  him  back  in  good 
condition.     Whv,  vou  must  have  a  horse  ! " 

The  poet  stood  in  resentful  silence.  He 
had  always  had  a  horse  till  now,  and  the 
empty  corral  stabbed  him.  He  could  not 
tell  this  singular  young  woman  about  the 
price  of  hay. 

The  young  woman  was  equally  silent. 
She  tied  her  horse  to  the  ring  in  the  corner 
of  the  cabin,  and  turned  to  the  poet.  She 
was  small;  from  her  eyes  to  her  riding 
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boots,  she  looked  red-brown  and  lustreless. 
The  dust  that  covered  her  seemed  less  a 
profanation  than  when  it  fell  on  fairer 
women.  She  was  gnome-Hke  in  her  sleur 
der  duskiness. 

"  May  I  sit  in  your  cabin  for  a  minute  ?  " 
She  pressed  her  fingers  on  the  frown  be- 
tween her  eyes.     "I  must  think." 

In  the  cabin  the  poet  was  again  resent- 
ful. His  guest's  eyes  recked  nothing  of  the 
room's  quaint  homeliness;  the  fireplace 
of  rough  trachyte,  that  had  been  photo- 
graphed by  scores  of  women  who  had 
come  before,  she  passed  without  an  ex- 
clamation. Indeed,  she  showed  her  host 
as  little  ceremony.  She  dropped  on  the 
bench  by  the  table,  and  buried  her  head 
in  her  hands.  The  dust  from  her  riding- 
gauntlets  and  sombrero  sifted  over  the 
well-scrubbed  floor. 

The  man  who  had  scrubbed  the  floor 
gathered  his  courage  to  protest. 

"I  should  think  you'd  be Why, 

you're  shivering!  Are  you  cold?"  His 
accusation,  high  with  the  peevish  resolution 
of  old  age,  trailed  off  into  the  gentlest 
solicitude. 

"No."  She  raised  her  head.  "No,  I'm 
not  cold.  This  is  nervousness.  I  must 
get  to  Thayer's  Mill  to-day.  You  have 
no  horse.  They  have  no  more  at  Chapar- 
ral. But  I  must  get  to  the  mill.  What  can 
I  do?" 

The  poet  was  silent.  The  question  was 
obviously  idle.  There  was  nothing  that 
she  could  do.  In  the  mountains  one  does 
not  embroider  speech  with  needless  ex- 
planations. 

The  woman  accepted  the  silence;  she 
dropped  her  head  back  on  her  hand.  Out- 
side the  tethered  horse  whinnied  plead- 
ingly. 

"  You  might  ride  Littleton's  horse,  after 
all,"  the  poet  ventured  after  a  time.  "  He 
isn't  very  lame.     He  might  stand  it." 

"Punish  an  animal  for  a  man's — mis- 
take. No,  I  can't  do  that."  She  drew  her 
gauntlet  from  her  left  hand,  and  the  poet 
saw  her  wedding-ring.  It  seemed  to  free 
him  fromx  his  unreasoning  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. He  shifted  uneasily.  He  was  old 
and  mystery  tired  him.  He  wished  that 
this  silent  woman  would  go. 

Yet  even  as  he  thought  it,  the  silent 
woman  flared  to  life.  She  crossed  the 
room  and  dropped  beside  him  on  the  floor. 


She  had  been  watching  him.  He  could 
not  know,  since  it  was  his  own,  how  tender 
and  patient  was  the  face  that  other  women 
had  called  only  picturesque. 

"Mr.  Nash,"  she  had  a  small  voice, 
threaded  with  unexpected  vibrations, "  they 
have  told  me  about  you  at  Chaparral. 
I  know  that  you  live  here  even  in  the  win- 
ter, when  the  snow  drives  the  rest  of  the 
world  away.  I  know  that  you  are  kind 
to  everyone  and  everything.  You  must 
have  learned  to  look  at  life  very  quietly  and 
wisely  in  all  these  years  alone  with  God 
and  the  mountains.  Tell  me,  if  you  started 
to  do  something  that  you  knew  was  right, 
but  that  hurt  you  cruelly — that  might  cost 
you  your  happiness — and  then  if  an  acci- 
dent, a  trivial,  petty  little  accident,  blocked 
your  way,  what  would  you  do?  Would 
you  feel  that  you  had  done  your  part,  and 
throw  the  responsibility  on  God  or  fate? 
Or  would  you  know  that  you  were  still 
accountable,  and  that  if  you  failed,  God 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  that  you  had 
lacked  in  will  or  courage?" 

The  poet's  fingers  busied  themselves 
wdth  his  beard.  He  could  not  speak.  His 
thoughts  raced  from  the  woman's  question 
to  dwell  on  the  wonder  that  she  should 
have  deferred  to  him  as  a  daughter  to  a 
father.  She  looked  very  young  and  un- 
happy. Her  eyes  trusted  his  power  and 
knowledge  as  never  woman  had  relied  on 
him  before.  He  battled  with  a  longing  to 
tell  her  to  go  home  and  be  content. 

"I  guess  God  leaves  it  pretty  much  to 
us,"  he  admitted. 

"  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  am  Isabel 
Dale.  My  husband  is  Morton  Dale  of 
'The  San  Francisco  and  Sierra  Land  and 
Improvement  Company.'  If  I  can  reach 
Thayer's  Mill  to-day,  I  can  save  what — 
what  I  care  more  for  than  for  my  happi- 
ness. Can  I  walk  to  Thayer's  Mill?  I 
am  small,  but  very  strong." 

"You  have  to  get  there  to-day?" 

"To-day." 

"Then  come."  He  led  her  to  the  back 
of  the  cabin,  and  pointed  downward. 
"Thayer's  is  down  there  where  the  East 
Fork  comes  in.  It's  a  quarter  the  dis- 
tance of  the  wagon  road  if  you  go  the  way 
the  crow  flies.     But  there's  no  trail." 

The  woman  looked  in  silencCo  The 
abyss  was  not  sheer.  It  was  ribbed  and 
tortured  with  rocky  spurs  and  deep-gashed 
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canyons.  A  mountain  had  struggled  out 
of  chaos,  and  the  scars  of  the  conflict  were 
cut  deep.  The  gulf  palpitated  with  color; 
amethyst  and  purple  strove  with  the  black 
green  of  the  pines.  It  was  as  beautiful 
as  sunrise,  or  the  tropic  moon  on  quiet  seas, 
or  as  any  of  the  great  silent  joys  of  life. 
It  was  as  relentless  as  the  cruel-thorned 
chaparral  that  clothed  it. 

"  When  will  they  begin  to  look  for  you  ?  " 
interrupted  the  poet. 

''Not  till  sundown.  My  husband  went 
to  Madrona  Gulch  this  morning.  They 
think  at  Chaparral  that  I  followed  him. 
There  will  be  no  excitement  till  he  comes 
back  to-night." 

The  poet  turned.  "Then  I'll  get  a 
snack  of  something  to  eat  before  we  go." 
He  had  known  few  subtleties  and  fewer 
women,  but  he  was  sure  that  this  girl  who 
had  looked  to  him  as  to  a  father  had  made 
up  her  mind. 

"But  you  are  not  going?"  Her  lips 
flowered  scarlet.  Another,  watching,  might 
have  seen  that  life  could  not  have  been  kind 
to  her  that  she  should  bloom  so  tropically 
under  a  stranger's  gentleness.  John  Nash 
was  thinking  of  something  else. 

"It's  better  for  you  to  go,"  he  argued, 
moodily — he  could  feel  in  advance  the  prick 
of  the  heat,  and  the  panting  exhaustion — 
"  I  see  you've  got  to  go  to  respect  yourself. 
Yes,  I'm  going,  too." 

When  they  had  fought  with  the  brush 
for  an  hour,  her  arms  were  bleeding.  The 
poet  was  older  in  woodcraft  and  saved  him- 
self, but  he  could  place  no  bar  to  her  im- 
patience. She  pressed  against  the  thorn- 
set  bushes,  letting  them  tear  at  their  will, 
if  they  would  but  give  her  passage.  The 
pinching  lines  of  anxiety  left  her  face,  and 
her  tongue  frolicked.  She  told  John  Nash 
stories  of  the  mart  and  the  crowded  ways. 
The  breath  of  cities  stirred  in  her  voice, 
peopling  the  loneliness  of  the  thin  hot  air. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  hour  she  lost 
her  footing  in  the  drifting  rubble  and  was 
thrown  the  depth  of  a  ravine.  When  the 
poet  reached  her  she  was  holding  herself 
upright  by  the  limbs  of  a  tree.  The  dark 
stains  on  her  cotton  waist  were  spreading, 
but  her  eyes  laughed.  A  trickle  of  water 
moistened  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  and  the 
poet  soaked  his  handkerchief  and  wiped 
her  face. 

"Tell   me,"   she  asked,   wistfully — her 


face,  freed  of  dust  and  blood-stains,  was 
flower-sweet  in  its  tenderness — "tell  me, 
can  a  man — a  strong  man — ever  forgive  a 
•  woman  who  tricks  and  humiliates  him? 
Couldn't  he  forgive  her  if  he  knew  that  she 
did  it  because  his  right  was  dearer  to  her 
than  her  own  happiness?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  women,"  the  poet  answered  dully. 
He  looked  away  that  he  might  not  see 
where  the  red  was  starting  afresh.  "I've 
never  known  anything  about  women,  and 
now  it's  too  late.  But  I've  been  thinking 
that  even  if  I  had  had  a  daughter  she  might 
not  have  been  like  you." 

The  woman  sat  down  and  cried.  Her 
tears  came  as  unexpectedly  as  her  smiles, 
and  passed  as  quickly.  She  clenched  her 
hands,  and  started  a  trembling  line  of  song 
that  carolled  of  courage  and  laughter. 

The  third  hour  found  them  nearing  the 
lower  levels.  Black  gnats  fell  upon  them; 
a  sticky,  noisome  cloud  that  would  not  be 
brushed  away. 

"It's  like  the  Bible  plagues,"  said  the 
poet. 

"  But  it  leads  out  of  the  land  of  bondage," 
triumphed  the  woman. 

The  later  hours  could  not  be  reckoned 
by  emotions.  The  main  stream,  chafed 
and  turbulent,  fretted  the  bottom  of  the 
canyon.  The  East  Fork  came  in  some  miles 
away,  and  the  banks  that  must  be  traversed 
were  close-grown  and  boulder-beset.  A 
large-leaved  water  plant  grew  in  rank,  wet 
jungles,  and  its  slimy  roots  made  treacher- 
ous footing. 

But  the  poet,  careless  of  bruises,  urged 
the  woman  to  haste.  The  clammiest  fear 
of  the  day  lay  at  his  heart.  This  rock-lined 
gorge  was  of  ill-omen,  for  it  was  already 
peopled.  He  could  hear  at  every  turn  the 
silken  swish  of  sliding  bodies.  The  rough 
granitic  rocks  that  scraped  the  flesh  bare, 
seemed  tender  in  their  mercies  when  he 
thought  of  the  small  red  puncture  that 
might  at  any  moment  be  pricked  in  the 
woman's  soft  skin. 

And  hour  by  hour  the  tragic  hills  looked 
down,  watchful,  impassive.  Life  was  all 
about  the  wayfarers;  savage  life,  teeming, 
exotic.  Dragon  flies  brushed  them  with 
tropic-hued  wings.  Trout  bared  dappled 
backs  to  the  slanting  sunbeams.  The 
stumbling  figures  on  the  stream's  bank 
were  the  only  aliens;  all  other  life  that 
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breathed  could  swim  or  drift  the  air.  Jeal- 
ous Nature  girded  at  the  intruders,  and 
knew  no  pity  for  each  painful  fall. 

Red  circles  troubled  the  poet's  eyes. 

"Maybe  we're  lost,"  he  mumbled,  peev- 
ishly. "Maybe  the  East  Fork  isn't  here. 
I  can't  seem  to  remember." 

Then,  without  warning,  came  a  meadow. 
Open,  flower-spangled,  it  cuddled  intimate 
and  human  in  the  cold  majesty  of  the  rock 
hills.  A  huddle  of  cabins  showed  curling 
smoke.  Ten  yoked  steers,  dumb  and  re- 
bellious in  their  clanking  chains,  dragged 
a  great  log  over  the  odorous  grasses.  A 
man  urged  them  on  with  goad  and  blithe 
profanity. 

"  Why,  yes,  ma'am,  my  name  is  Thayer," 
he  said. 

The  moon  was  high  when  the  woman 
started  homeward.  Mrs.  Thayer  was  cry- 
ing; her  arms  were  about  the  woman's 
neck. 

"  Stay  with  us,  stay  with  us,"  she  begged 
with  sobs.  She  knew  what  had  been  said 
to  her  husband  in  the  meadow. 

But  John  Nash  neither  knew,  nor  cared 
to  know,  what  had  been  the  issue  of  their 
day.  The  madness  of  endeavor  had  left 
him.     He  was  a  quivering  blank  of  fatigue. 

He  was  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Thayer  for  a 
few  days,  but  Isabel  Dale  would  not  tarry. 

"I  must  get  to  my  husband.  I  must 
get  to  my  husband."  Her  voice  broke 
into  shivering  rills  of  sound  half  inarticu- 
late and  crooning.  "I  must  get  to  my 
husband." 

A  boy  was  to  drive  her  to  Chaparral. 
By  pushing  the  horse  they  could  hope  to 
reach  the  hotel  shortly  after  daybreak. 

"  You  don't  think  that  my  husband  will 
worry  very  much,  do  you?"  she  begged. 
"  He  ought  not  to  lose  a  night's  sleep.  He's 
been  so  tired  lately." 

The  poet  rode  with  her  as  far  as  the  edge 
of  the  meadow.  He  would  leave  the  wagon 
where  the  wide-swung  gate  led  into  the 
high-road. 

"  Don't  forget  to  have  Littleton  send 
over  for  his  horse,"  he  reiterated  with 
querulous  insistence.  "I  left  water,  but 
there  ain't  much  fodder  in  the  corral. 
Now,  don't  forget." 

"  There's  a  team  coming !"  The  woman's 
voice  broke  sharply.  "  A  white  horse  and 
a Oh,  Morton!  Morton!  I'm  here!" 

The  carriage  veered.     The  horses  were 


pulled  to  their  haunches.  The  man  who 
leaped  to  meet  the  woman's  cry  was  broad 
of  girth  and  leonine.  But  he  was  trem- 
bling. 

She  was  over  the  wheel  and  in  his  arms. 
"Kiss  me  hard — once,"  she  entreated. 
"Before  I  tell  you." 

He  pushed  her  away.  "  What  does  this 
mean  ?  I  came  back  at  noon.  They  told 
me  that  you  had  followed  me.  I  could 
prove  that  you  had  not.  I  found  that 
you  had  asked  how  to  reach  this  place. 
Explain,  Isabel." 

The  woman  who  had  been  pushed  from 
his  arms  quivered  at  his  voice.  There  was 
nothing  gnome-like  in  her  brown  face  now ; 
it  glinted  with  sudden  hghts. 

"Go  back,"  she  said  to  the  boy,  "back 
to  the  house.  Stay  where  you  are,  please, 
Mr.  Nash."  Her  tones  had  surety  but 
sweetness.  John  Nash  could  see  the  blood- 
stains rise  and  fall  on  the  breast  of  her  torn 
gown.  He  wondered  gropingly  whether 
he  ought  to  show  them  to  the  man. 
»  But  the  woman  was  speaking.  "  I  came 
to  warn  Mr.  Thayer.  I  told  him  that  the 
company  was  going  to  file  on  this  land  for 
a  mineral  claim.  Don't  go.  It's  too  late. 
He's  on  his  way  to  Marysville  now.  He 
left  before  sunset.  He  will  file  his  claim, 
or  get  a  friend  to  do  it,  before  your  papers 
can  go  in." 

Her  husband  fumbled  for  his  whip,  and 
John  Nash  cowered.  Morton  Dale  was 
very  angry,  and  his  anger  was  a  power  that 
turned  men  white.  The  "  San  Francisco 
and  Sierra  Land  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany" knew  this  when  they  placed  him  in 
power. 

He  fought  with  himself  for  a  moment, 
then  pointed  to  the  carriage. 

"  Get  in  there." 

The  woman  quivered  again,  but  her  face 
was  calming.  She  had  the  terrible  com- 
posure that  comes  to  women  when  what  is 
dear  lies  dead. 

"  I  knew  that  you  might  not  be  able  to 
forgive  me,  but  I  had  to  do  it." 

"Get  into  the  carriage." 

Her  hand  went  out  to  ward  away  his 
tone.  "Will  you  let  me  tell  you  how  I 
knew?" 

"Be  still,  Isabel,  this  man  here " 

"  Oh,  this  man  here  1 "  She  stretched  out 
her  arms  with  sudden  abandon,  and  the  in- 
quisitive moonlight  lingered  on  her  tattered 
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cirapings  and  scarred  flesh.  ''Look  at  us 
both !  He  led  me  through  the  chaparral, 
and  down  the  rattle-snake  gorge.  Hasn't 
he  a  right  to  hear?" 

Her  husband  turned  away  with  a  hard- 
set  breath.  His  profile  was  a  wonder  cut 
in  white  against  the  dark  trees;  it  was  such 
a  head  as  Leonidas  might  have  worn. 

"  You're  listening,  Morton  ?  I  heard  the 
Superintendent  talking  to  you  last  night. 
You  were  under  my  window.  It  was  an 
accident  at  first,  for  I  had  been  asleep. 
Afterward  I  hstened.  No,  I  did  not  care 
for  my  honor.  I  would  hsten  again.  I 
heard  the  Superintendent  tell  you  that  the 
company  needed  this  valley.  But  I  heard 
you,  my  husband,  protest.  I  heard  you 
say  that  David  Thayer  was  a  poor  man 
with  a  family,  and  that  the  loss  of  his  land 
would  ruin  him.  I  heard  you  urge  the 
Superintendent  to  oft'er  Thayer  a  price  for 
his  rights.  My  heart  was  so  proud.  I 
lay — "  her  voice  slanted  upward  in  a  sob, 
"I  lay  with  my  hands  clenched  to  keep 
from  crying  out  in  my  joy  in  you.  And 
then — and  then  I  heard  you  beaten  down. 
I  heard  all  the  threats  and  tales  of  expe- 
diency. And  then  the  man  rode  away, 
and  I  knew  that  it  was  too  late  for  argu- 
ment. But  he  said  that  he  was  going  to 
stop  for  a  day  at  the  new  dam,  and  I 
knew  that  David  Thayer  had  twenty-four 
hours  of  grace." 

"If  you  had  told  me " 

"You  would  have  forbidden  me.  I 
have  never  disobeyed  you,  I  never  shall. 
But  I  had  to  go.  I  could  see  nothing  else 
to  do.  You  had  promised.  It  was  only 
a  moment's  yieldiUj^-,  but  it  was  done.  I 
was  free,  and  I  could  save  you.  I  knew 
that  you  would  not  forgive  yourself  when 
you  had  time  to  think.  What  was  there 
left  for  me,  but  to  do  for  you  what  you 
longed  to  do  for  yourself — and  could  not  1" 

Her  husband  closed  his  hand  on  the 
spokes  of  the  wheel.  "You  have  cost  the 
company  that  trusts  me  a  good  many  thou- 
sand dollars,  Isabel."  There  was  no  gen- 
tleness in  his  quiet.  "The  loss  of  my 
position  will  be  less  humiliating  than  the 
explanations  I  shall  be  forced  to  make. 
A  man  whose  wife  is  disloval  to  his  inter- 
osts  is  not — envied." 

Her  body  winced,  but  her  eyes  did  not 
droop;  they  seemed  the  only  life  in  her 
face  as  she  stood  without  answering. 


"You  probably  think  that  you  are  in- 
different to  the  money  side  of  the  question," 
he  went  on,  "but  you  spend  a  good  deal 
of  that  same  money,  and  it  has  to  be  fur- 
nished you.  Money  is  easy  to  spend  and 
hard  to  get.     Will  you  get  into  the  car- 


nage 


?" 


John  Nash  could  have  screamed  to  the 
w^oman  to  obey.  Unnoticed  as  he  7;as, 
he  was  trembhng.  What  he  had  thought 
of  as  anguish  of  spirit  on  the  trail  seemed 
paltry  now. 

But  the  woman  was  silent.  The  world 
around  her  was  unreal  and  white;  from 
the  timber  came  a  coyote's  yelping  wail. 
She  watched  her  husband  across  a  gulf 
filled  with  the  loneliness  of  a  forest  night; 
her  own  face  looked  as  lonely. 

"  We  won't  mangle  our  love  with  recrim- 
inations, Morton,"  she  said  at  length. 
"  It  has  been — so  perfect.  If  we  must  part 
let  it  be  a  clean  wound.  And  I  don't  think 
that  you  can  forgive  me.  You  have  never 
been  able  to  submit  to  suggestion  from  a 
woman — even  from  me.  And  now  I  have 
humiliated  you.  You  will  not  be  able  to 
forget." 

"If  vou  could  have  thought  of  this  ear- 
Her ^" 

"  Think  of  it !  I  thought  of  nothing  else 
in  the  long  night."  Her  composure  broke; 
a  longing  that  she  could  not  hold  in  check 
flamed  from  her  lips  to  her  eyes.  "  But  I 
had  to  go.  For  it  was  true.  I  had  spent 
your  money.  I  had  never  understood. 
Women  don't,  for  you  don't  let  them  know. 
You  sacrificed  your  honor  for  me — to  sup- 
ply my  exactions.  If  you'd  had  no  wife, 
you — you  would  have  laughed  in  the  man's 
face." 

He  turned  away.  "  It  was  a  somewhat 
useless  sacrifice,  Isabel."  The  words 
came  stiffly,  as  if  drilled  to  subjection. 
"If  I'm  not  to  be  trusted  once,  I'm  not 
again.  A  weak  man  is  a  weak  man  to  the 
end." 

"Oh!"  The  exclamation  was  a  cres- 
cendo of  triumph.  "You,  weak!  It  was 
because  you  are  so  strong  that  I  had  to 
save  you.  I  know  you.  Why,  think," 
she  gave  a  trembling  laugh  of  unconquer- 
able pride,  "it  never  occurred  to  you  that 
you  might  conceal  my  part  in  this;  that 
you  might  save  us  both  by  keeping  silence. 
You  don't  understand  anything  but  the 
straight   path.     Why,    the   strongest   slip 
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once.  But  I  shall  know,  whether  you  for- 
give me  or  not,  that  you  will  never  be 
tempted  again." 

"You  talk  very  lightly  of  leaving  me." 

"Because  I  know  that  you  won't  let  me 
go.  Oh,  Morton,  Morton,  you  couldn't 
get  along  without  me!"  Her  arms  went 
out  to  him.  "  You  kno\v  you  couldn't. 
Can't  we  begin  again  ?     What,  if  we've  lost 

the  money  !     I've  liked  to  spend  it,  but 

Why,  it's  you  I  need.  I'd  follow  you 
around  the  world  with  one  dress  to  my 
back.  Let  me  show  you.  I've  grown  so 
much  older — since  yesterday." 

"But  vou  dictate  these  terms?" 

"I '-    Yes." 

The  man  did  not  respond.  The  woman 
waited ;  now  her  eyes  entreated  him,  and  now 
they  said  good-bye.  The  horses  pawed 
impatiently,  but  the  human  world  was  still. 

In  the  procession  of  silent  moments, 
John  Nash  waked  to  clairvoyance.  He 
understood,  dimly  at  first,  that  a  battle  was 
being  fought  before  him,  and,  as  his  heart 
surged  now  to  this  issue,  now  to  that,  his 
own  gentle  life,  unstriving  and  untouched, 
lay  revealed  as  the  husk  that  it  had  been. 
Did  this  duel  of  souls  hold  the  essence  of 
what  gave  men  courage  to  live,  and  better 
courage  to  die?  Whatever  the  future,  of 
these  two,  he  saw  that  they  could  be 
spared  the  cankering  peace  of  weak  capitu- 
lation; that  they  were  more  than  eddies 
on  the  flow  of  circumstance;  they  strug- 
gled.    The  fantastic  puzzle  of  life  and  love. 


that  men  and  women  play  at  Hke  children 
with  strange  beads,  came  to  John  Nash  as 
to  one  who  had  been  blind.  He  had  not 
lived.  And  he  had  thought  that  it  was 
money  that  men  had  in  mind  when  they 
called  his  life  a  failure. 

And  the  man  and  woman  stood  immo- 
bile. The  man  looked  pallid  in  the  moon- 
light; the  woman  grew  old. 

Something  snapped  in  John  Nash's 
brain.  His  new-won  philosophy  went 
down  before  a  woman's  pain. 

"Come  to  me,  Isabel."  He  did  not 
know  that  he  was  crying.  "I  ain't  saying 
that  you  ought  to  have  done  it,  but  I  don't 
care  whether  you're  right  or  not.  He's 
hard  as  rocks.  You're  only  a  child.  You'll 
never  stand  it  with  him.  Come  to  me, 
and  be  my  daughter." 

But  Morton  Dale  gave  a  cry.  "Not  to 
him,  Isabel !  Not  to  him  !  Come  here. 
W>  will  forget  it  all.     Come  here  to  me." 

W'hen  they  said  good-bye  the  woman 
held  fast  to  the  poet. 

"  My  husband  hard !  Why,  he  is  the 
tenderest  man  in  the  whole  wide  world!" 
she  cried.  "And  remember,  we  are  to 
have  the  book  printed — your  book  of 
poems." 

John  Nash  shook  his  head.  "  I  wonder 
what  would  have  happened  if  I'd  gone  to 
the  city  and  tried  my  luck  like  the  others. 
I'm  very  old.  I  don't  think  that  I  care 
much  for  poetry,"  he  said. 


THE    FINANCIAL    PROSPECTS    OF 

JAPAN 

BY  THOMAS  F.   MILLARD 


LL  persons  who  have  made 
a  study  of  the  present  sit- 
uation in  the  Far  East  will 
agree,  I  think,  that  there  is 
a  possibility  that  the  settle- 
ment may  bring  Japan, 
should  she  be  eventually  victorious,  into  a 
conflict  of  interests  and  opinions  with  some 
of  the  more  prominent  Western  powers. 
Even  the  most  enthusiastic  pro-Japanese 
foreigner  admits  this. 

*'But  Japan  won't  stand  any  nonsense 
this  time,"  he  says,  when  the  subject  is  men- 
tioned. "  She  won't  permit  anyone  again  to 
rob  her  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory,  as  in 
1895.  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  whole  bunch, 
and  if  they  try  to  interfere  she  will  send  them 
about  their  business  mighty  quick,  I  tell 
you." 

One  hears  this  opinion  expressed  daily, 
even  hourly,  in  discussion  of  the  question  in 
places  where  foreigners  assemble;  and  if 
there  are  dissenters  they  have  the  prudence 
to  keep  their  tongues  still  in  public.  Much 
more  does  it  represent  the  idea  of  the  aver- 
age Japanese.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  av- 
erage Japanese  has  not  the  slightest  doubt 
just  now  of  his  nation's  ability  to  whip  any 
country  in  the  world.  Of  course,  no  con- 
siderable number  of  Japanese  leaders  en- 
tertain this  view,  but  the  leaders  encourage 
the  people  to  think  so.  Thus  popular  sen- 
timent will  probably  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  any  attitude  it  may  elect  to  adopt 
toward  the  questions  involved  in  the  settle- 
ment, even  if  such  a  poHcy  should  threaten 
to  lead  to  hostilities.  This  popular  belief 
gives  the  ruling  ohgarchy  practically  a  free 
hand  in  its  direction  of  events,  and  adds  a 
seemingly  weighty  backing  to  any  aggres- 
sive poHcy.  So  in  order  to  be  able  cor- 
rectly to  estimate,  should  friction  arise,  just 
how  far  the  position  assumed  by  the  oli- 
garchy is  genuine  aiid  to  be  seriously  regard- 
ed, and  how  much  is  based  on  what  Ameri- 
cans call  "bluffing,"  an  examination  of  cer- 
tain conditions  bearing  on  the  matter  be- 
comes pertinent. 
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This  requires,  at  the  beginning,  a  brief 
consideration  of  Japan's  somewhat  peculiar 
national  situation.  She  finds  herself  with 
an  expansive  national  ambition  geographi- 
cally circumscribed  by  insular  limitation. 
She  finds  herself  with  a  rapidly  accumulat- 
ing population,  which  threatens  to  become 
numerically  burdensome  to  the  present  na- 
tional domain;  and  she  finds,  in  common 
with  other  Oriental  nations,  large  sections 
of  the  world  already  barred  or  likely  to  be 
barred  to  settlement  by  her  people.  This 
reason,  as  well  as  the  natural  advantages 
of  contiguity,  make  the  continent  of  Asia 
apparently  the  most  suitable  if  not  the  only 
place  to  which  her  population  may  emi- 
grate. Recognition  of  these  facts  has  given 
to  her  desire  for  at  least  equal  influence  in 
disposing  of  the  future  of  China  a  large  sym- 
pathy among  Western  peoples.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is  at 
present  no  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Japanese  emigration  to  China  or  Korea, 
or  any  part  of  the  Orient;  in  fact,  many 
thousands  have  already  migrated.  But 
this  is  not  satisfactory  to  Japanese  national 
ambitions,  no  matter  how  the  emigres  may 
prosper  in  their  new  homes.  The  mother 
country  not  only  wishes  to  secure  a  conti- 
nental outlet  for  the  emigration  of  her  pre- 
sumably surplus  population,  but  she  ap- 
parently wishes  to  retain  her  sovereignty 
over  them  after  they  leave  their  native  land. 
Much  significance  is  attached  here  to  the 
continual  comparisons  of  Japan  with  Er  ^- 
land.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Japan  wishes  to  extend  her  political  sov- 
ereignty over  at  least  some,  perhaps  all,  of 
the  territories  to  which  she  sends  emigrants. 
And  thus  at  a  glance  the  inconsistency  of 
her  declared  intentions  and  purposes  in  un- 
dertaking this  war  with  her  real  desires  and 
oft-declared  necessities  appears.  How  is 
she  to  retain  political  touch  with  her  emi- 
grating subjects  unless  she  acquires  terri- 
tory for  them  to  settle  in?  Is  it  not  clear 
that  should  Japan  be  content  with  her  ex- 
pressed intention  to  acquire  no  territory  by 
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the  war,  she  would  have  fought  the  war  to 
no  practical  purpose?  And  does  anyone 
think  she  deliberately  undertook  this  ex- 
hausting war  for  nothing  ? 

Passing  by  for  the  time  discussion  of  the 
questions  involved  in  certain  aspects  of 
Japan's  ambitions,  let  us  examine  her  in- 
ternal situation  and  the  matters  directly  af- 
fecting her  ability  to  carry  out  a  policy  of 
expansion  in  the  face  of  opposition,  and 
what  it  entails.  One  of  the  effects  of  such 
a  policy,  undoubtedly,  is  the  continuation  of 
an  active  military  status.  Large  numbers 
of  troops  will  be  required  to  occupy  the  ac- 
quired territories,  and  confronted  with  the 
possibility  of  strong  opposition  which  may 
assume  tangible  shape  at  any  moment,  the 
Government  will  be  unable  to  make  great 
reductions  in  the  now  existing  military  per- 
sonnel. This  personnel  includes  the  flower 
of  the  nation,  and  its  long  withdrawal  from 
accustomed  pursuits  is  certain  to  affect  the 
industrial  activities  of  the  nation,  besides 
its  initial  expense.  Since  control  of  the  sea 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  security  of  an 
aggressive  continental  policy,  she  must  not 
only  maintain  her  navy  at  its  present  effi- 
ciency, but  must  considerably  increase  it. 
After  the  war  it  will  be  necessary  entirely  to 
re-arm  the  Japanese  navy,  and  many  of  the 
ships  will  have  to  be  practically  rebuilt. 
With  the  addition  of  new  ships  (two  battle- 
ships are  now  building  in  England  and 
two  large  and  several  smaller  cruisers  in 
Japan)  the  personnel  will  have  to  be  en- 
larged, and  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  cor- 
respondingly increase.  Further  losses  in 
the  present  war  will  compel  additional  re- 
enforcement.  In  order  to  keep  on  a  high 
plane  of  modern  efficiency,  the  army  will 
have  to  be  almost  entirely  re-armed.  A  new 
and  improved  field-i)iece  is  needed,  and 
nearly  all  the  rifles  and  artillery  now  in  use 
will  be  ready  for  the  junk  heap  by  the  time 
the  war  is  finished.  So  instead  of  the  coun- 
try being  freed  from  the  financial  burdens 
which  the  preparation  for  and  conduct  of 
this  war  has  imposed,  it  may  have  to  assume 
new  and  additional  burdens.  Such  a  pro- 
gramme requires  immense  sums  to  carry  it 
out.      Can  the  nation  stand  the  pressure  ? 

It  is  clear  that  the  answer  to  this  question 
must  be  sought  in  an  examination  into  the 
material  wealth  and  present  liabilities  of  the 
country.  For  it  will  not  be  disputed  that 
no  nation  can  go  to  war  nowadays,  no  mat- 


ter how  brave  and  skilful  her  soldiers  and 
sailors,  without  the  means  to  pay  the  piper. 
Japan  is  fighting  the  present  war  on  money 
largely  secured  in  England  and  America, 
and  her  abihty  to  fight  any  other  war  in  the 
next  generation  depends  on  her  ability  to 
borrow  money  abroad.  Her  ability  to  bor- 
row abroad  hinges  on  two  main  considera- 
tions— her  credit  and  the  disposition  of  for- 
eign investors  toward  her  and  her  pohcy.  It 
is  most  probable  that,  even  if  she  should  be 
able  to  offer  reasonable  security  for  interest 
and  principal  of  a  loan,  the  response  abroad 
would  be  influenced  to  a  great  degree  by 
whether  her  policy  was  harmonious  or  in- 
harmonious with  the  views  of  the  national- 
ity of  investors.  For  instance,  if  Japan's 
policy  should  bring  her  into  collision  with 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  hos- 
tilities threaten  as  a  result,  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  there  would  be  any  great  dispo- 
sition among  Americans  to  invest  in  Japa- 
nese debentures,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect 
a  prospective  collision  with  a  powerful  oppo- 
nent would  have  upon  the  general  credit  of 
a  nation  already  hard  hit  by  war.  But,  as- 
suming for  the  time  that  Japan  is  unlikely 
to  be  called  upon  to  fight  another  war  in  the 
near  future,  upon  what  is  her  national  credit 
abroad  to  be  based?  Undoubtedly  upon 
her  ability  to  pay;  and  that  brings  us  to  a 
consideration  of  the  national  wealth  of  the 
country. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  national  wealth  of 
any  country  may  be  said  to  rest  upon  two 
things  —  the  natural  resources  of  the  land 
and  the  conditions  under  which  human  in- 
dustry may  be  applied  to  their  development. 
In  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  these  matters,  I  have  sought  informa- 
tion from  authoritative  and  unprejudiced 
sources,  and  have  been  compelled  to  wade 
through  a  great  mass  of  statistics  bearing 
upon  them,  whose  reproduction  here  woukl 
not  only  bore  the  average  reader,  but  would 
extend  this  article  beyond  any  reasonable 
length.  The  facts  and  conclusions  here 
presented  represent  a  digest  of  a  great  mass 
of  material  and  opinion,  supplemented  by  a 
flavoring  of  my  own  views. 

First  among  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  are  its  agricultural  products.  An 
impression  has  gone  at^road  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  remarkably  skilful  agriculturists, 
who  cultivate  up  to  its  utmost  productivity 
the  arable  land  of  their  national  domain; 
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and  not  a  little  of  the  present  sympathy 
Western  peoples  feel  for  the  Japanese  desire 
to  acquire  new  territories  is  based  upon  the 
prevailing  notion  that  the  country  cannot 
support  its  present  population.  It  will 
probably  surprise  many  people  to  learn  that 
there  is  now  only  about  one-half  the  arable 
land  of  Japan  in  cultivation.  Some  time 
before  the  war  the  Japanese  Government 
appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  agriculture  in  the  realm,  which  in 
due  time  reported  certain  facts  bearing 
thereon.  Commenting  upon  the  findings 
of  this  commission,  one  of  the  leading  and 
more  conservative  native  journ!ils  had  this 
to  say: 

"According  to  the  latest  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Geological  Investigation  Bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  the  present  total  area  of  culti- 
vated fields  in  Japan  forms  only  13 J  per 
cent,  of  her  total  area.  Comparing  this 
with  the  ratios  of  cultivated  land  in  foreign 
countries  it  will  be  seen  that  the  land  culti- 
vated by  countries  in  Europe  covers  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total  land  area. 
.  .  .  From  the  above  [figures]  it  will  be 
seen  that  Japan  still  has  48  per  cent,  of 
the  total  land  area  which  can  be  turned  into 
cultivated  land.  There  is  at  present  about 
five  miUion  cho[acho  is  equal  to  2.45  acres] 
of  cultivated  land  in  the  country,  leaving 
some  four  and  a  half  million  cho  to  be  still 
cultivated.  Should  efforts  be  made  to  turn 
this  arable  land  to  advantage,  the  increase 
of  population  is  little  to  be  feared." 

Not  only  is  it  true  that  half  the  land  in 
Japan  which  might  be  made  productive  is 
now  producing  nothing,  but  even  that  which 
is  in  cultivation  does  not  produce  what  it 
should.  Here  again  I  come  in  conflict  with 
existing  popular  impression.  The  average 
tourist  in  Japan,  observing  the  tiny  fields 
and  generally  neat  aspect  of  agricultural 
conditions,  jumps  at  once  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Japanese  are  expert  farmers. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
So  little  does  the  Japanese  Government 
subscribe  to  this  view  that  it  has  in  late 
years  taken  steps  to  improve  agricultural 
methods  throughout  the  country  by  the 
establishment  of  bureaus  for  investigation 
and  study  and  model  farms  for  the  demon- 
stration of  and  dissemination  of  knowledge. 
The  Government  has  also  endeavored  to 
stimulate  agriculture  by  a  system  of  loans 


to  th  '  farmers,  to  be  applied  only  to  specific 
agricultural  purposes.  Many  lecturers  on 
the  art  of  agriculture  are  sent  out  by  the 
Government  to  instruct  the  people  in  better 
methods,  and  strong  efforts  are  being  made 
to  introduce  new  crops  and  to  extend  the 
cultivated  area.  The  truth  is  that  Japanese 
agricultural  methods  are,  in  the  main,  anti- 
quated and  wasteful;  which  is  to  say  that  the 
national  traits  and  conditions  which  hamper 
Japanese  industry  in  all  forms  apply  also  to 
this.  The  value  of  annual  agricultural  prod- 
ucts per  capita  of  lotal  population  is  only 
about  twenty  yen  (ten  dollars),  or  less  than 
the  value,  I  believe,  of  the  American  annual 
egg  crop .  Figures  bearing  upon  the  amount 
of  human  labor  applied  to  agricultural 
production  in  Japan  show  that  one  man 
cares  for  less  than  one  acre. 

Next  to  be  considered  are  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  country.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  coal-fields  in  Japan,  several  of  which 
are  at  present  profitably  operated.  Pre- 
cious metals  are  also  found  in  small  and  un- 
certain quantities,  but  coal  remains  the 
principal  product  from  underneath  the 
ground.  Japan  does  not  produce  in  quan- 
tities worth  mentioning  gold  or  silver,  lead 
or  iron,  and  other  valuable  minerals;  nor  is 
there  any  fair  prospect  that  she  ever  will. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  develop 
oil-fields,  but  up  to  the  present  time  more 
money  has  been  sunk  in  this  enterprise  than 
has  been  taken  out.  To  sum  up  briefly, 
the  annual  value  of  the  mineral  products  in 
Japan  is  under  50,000,000  yen  ($25,000,- 
000),  and  the  industry  affords  employment 
to  only  1 20,000  persons.  Laws  which  oper- 
ate against  the  introduction  of  foreign  capi- 
tal hamper  the  development  of  the  mining 
industry,  since  there  is  little  native  capital 
available  for  this  purpose.  The  fisheries  of 
the  island  are  an  important  source  of  natu- 
ral wealth,  yielding  altogether  about  80,- 
000,000  yen  ($40,000,000)  per  annum. 
This  about  disposes  of  what  may  properly 
be  called  natural  resources,  as  commercial 
and  industrial  matters  belong  in  another 
category. 

Much  has  been  published  recently  by  the 
Western  press  about  the  new  Japan  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  and  matters  set  forth 
have  been  the  basis  of  widespread  optimistic 
comment,  calculated,  incidentally,  to  help 
the  prospects  of  Japanese  foreign  loans. 
Vague  yet  impressive  allusions  are  made  to 
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the  forest  of  factory  stacks  at  Osakx  and  in  the  world's  markets,  is  severely  handi- 
the  growing  fleets  of  Japanese  sea  com-  capped  by  expensive  labor  conditions;  which 
merce.  Here  speaks  the  spirit  of  car-win-  is  to  say  that  the  inefficiency  of  Japanese 
dow  observation,  either  too  careless  or  lack-  labor,  compared  to  manufacturing  countries 
ing  disposition  to  probe  for  the  industrial  where  the  rate  of  wages  is  much  higher, 
reality  underlying  the  obvious  facts.  The  makes  it,  especially  when  driven  along  un- 
total  tonnage  of  ships  flying  the  Japanese  familiar  paths,  among  the  most  expensive, 
flag  is  about  600,000  tons  gross,  a  majority  of  not  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world.  To 
which  is  included  in  the  holdings  of  the  three  put  into  a  sentence  what  I  have  gathered 
great  steamship  companies — the  Nippon  from  a  number  of  men  who  have  made  a 
Yusen  Kaisha,  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  study  of  industrial  conditions  in  Japan, 
and  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha.  The  larger  Japanese  labor  is  both  incompetent  and 
part  of  this  tonnage  is  in  small  boats  en-  wasteful.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  com- 
gaged  in  local  inter-island  commerce,  or  ply-  mon  knowledge  to  persons  who  have  had 
ing  between  Japan  and  continental  Asiatic  occasion  to  do  business  in  Japan,  or  to  pur- 
ports. It  exists  and  is  able  to  operate  by  chase  with  utilitarian  purport  any  of  the 
virtue  of  Government  subsidies,  between  articles  displayed  in  the  shops.  Recently  a 
eight  and  ten  million  yen  being  applied  to  commission  appointed  to  determine  upon 
the  stimulation  of  Japanese  sea-going  trade,  ways  and  means  to  improve  industrial  Con- 
or a  fair  profit  on  about  120,000,000  yen  of  ditions  in  the  country  reported  that  what 
capital.  Not  only  could  this  respectable  seemed  to  be  most  needed  was  enactment  of 
shipping  industry  never  have  had  a  begin-  legislation  providing  for  the  proper  and  sys- 
ning  without  Government  support,  but  it  tematic  training  of  apprentices  on  the  Eng- 
would  now  collapse  should  the  subsidies,  for  lish  and  European  method.  There  is  not 
any  reason,  be  withdrawn.  Manufactur-  in  Japan  to-day  anything  that  approximates 
ing,  also  stimulated  by  Government  favors,  the  skilled  labor  of  other  countries,  although 
out  of  the  money  secured  by  the  Chinese  in-  the  minute  perfection  of  certain  artistic  prod- 
demnity  (although  to  what  extent  it  is  diffi-  ucts  conveys  a  superficial  impression  to  the 
cult  to  ascertain,  since  it  is  mostly  by  indi-  contrary.  The  average  Japanese  is  not  only 
rect  methods  hard  to  trace),  is  making  a  a  poor  workman,  indifferent  to  his  own  in- 
somewhat  impressive  beginning.  But  the  competence  and  destitute  of  ambition  to 
reality  is  not  so  impressive  under  close  in-  remedy  it,  but  he  has  not  the  slightest  notion 
spection.  In  a  recent  estimate  ofthena-  of  the  value  of  time — a  vital  deficiency  in  the 
tional  wealth  by  the  Bank  of  Japan  (Nippon  modern  struggle  for  supremacy.  A  Japa- 
Ginko),  the  net  annual  value  of  manufac-  nese  economic  authority  has  estimated  that 
tured  products  is  given  at  300,000,000  yen  as  compared  to  American  skilled  workmen 
($150,000,000);  or  about  six  yen  (three  dol-  the  ratio  of  Japanese  efficiency  in  labor  is 
lars)  per  capita  to  the  whole  population,  about  one  to  four.  Such  are  the  conditions 
Truly,  a  not  at  all  remarkable  showing.  under  which  manufacturing  is  struggling 
The  fundamental  basis  upon  which  Japa-  for  a  foothold  in  Japan — a  by  no  means  rose- 
nese  industry  must  rest  is  the  efficiency  of  the  ate  prospect  even  if  the  national  resources 
labor  it  can  command  and  the  availability  were  being  husbanded  and  applied  to  inter- 
of  raw  products.  The  limited  character  and  nal  development,  instead  of  being  squan- 
amount  of  raw  products  places  a  primary  dered  upon  an  aggressive  military  policy, 
limitation  upon  the  development  of  manu-  The  one  remaining  chief  foundation  for 
factures,  only  to  be  overcome  by  the  impor-  national  wealth  is  commerce.  While  indi- 
tation  of  such  material.  As  to  labor,  many  vidual  wealth  may  be  acquired  through  in- 
false  conclusions  about  the  future  of  manu-  ternal  commerce,only  foreign  commerce  can 
facturing  in  Japan  are  based  upon  the  fact  add  to  the  national  wealth;  and  then  only 
that  manual  labor  is  very  cheap,  as  expressed  if  the  nation  receive  more  than  it  gives.  So 
in  the  daily  wage  of  the  individual.  But  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  and  active  com- 
whether  labor  is  cheap  or  dear  depends  not  mercial  class  in  Japan  does  not  necessarily 
upon  the  wage  standard,  but  the  cost  of  pro-  imply  existence  of  a  national  asset.  To  the 
duction.  There  is  no  doubt  that  industry  extent  that  a  nation  is  compelled  to  purchase 
in  Japan  to-day,  as  applied  to  the  manufact-  abroad  articles  necessary  to  its  national  ex- 
ure  of  a  great  majority  of  products  staple  istence  in  excess  of  articles  produced  in  the 
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country  and  exported  to  pay  for  them  it 
loses  commercially  by  the  transaction.  This 
difference,  where  it  occurs,  is  usually  called 
the  balance  of  trade.  Without  attempting 
to  discuss  the  economic  principles  involved, 
it  suffices  here  to  say  that  at  present  Japan's 
purely  commercial  activities  do  not  consti- 
tute a  national  asset,  for  the  balance  of  for- 
eign trade  is  against  the  country.  This  con- 
dition has  existed  for  twenty  years  now,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  a  change.  Conse- 
quently, Japan's  foreign  commerce  must 
now  be  figured  as  a  national  liability.  In  a 
recent  study  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Japan,  a  local  resident  long  familiar  with 
conditions  in  the  country  and  with  easy  ac- 
cess to  official  sources  of  information,  points 
out  the  difficulties  in  thewayof  altering  the 
present  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  He 
thinks  it  cannot  be  done  without  a  revolution 
of  existing  industrial  and  economic  meth- 
ods, and  sees  no  immediate  prospect  of  this. 
In  1 903  (it  is  hardly  fair  to  quote  in  this  con- 
nection the  immense  imports  caused  by  the 
war)  the  imports  exceeded  exports  by  28,- 
000,000  yen,  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total 
exports.  The  imports  for  that  year  con- 
sisted mainly  of  the  following  principal 
items:  foodstuffs,  raw  materials  used  in 
manufacturing,  etc.,  amounting  to  200,000,- 
000  yen;  leaving  imports  of  about  80,000,- 
000  yen  of  such  articles  as  sugar,  kerosene, 
wool,  etc.,  which  might  be  dispensed  with 
without  seriously  affecting  the  daily  life  of 
the  people.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce 
these  imports  without  materially  influenc- 
ing various  forms  of  industry.  Besides, 
the  matter  of  any  possible  reduction  of  im- 
ports has  another  bearing.  There  is  a  high 
duty  on  most  of  these  articles,  and  as  the 
customs  receipts  are  already  pledged  to  pay 
the  interest  on  one  of  the  recent  foreign 
loans,  there  would  be  strong  international 
objection  to  any  alteration  of  the  fiscal  sys- 
tem calculated  to  render  this  collateral  in- 
sufficient or  valueless.  Since  the  war  has 
been  going  on,  the  balance  of  trade  is  still 
more  against  the  country. 

In  1903  the  Bank  of  Japan  estimated  the 
national  wealth,  in  a  tabulated  statement 
too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  to  be  11,- 
690,000,000  yen .  Eliminating  certain  items 
which  cannot  be  taken  as  bearing  interest,  a 
leading  financial  paper  in  Japan  estimates, 
on  a  basis  of  twelve  per  cent.,  a  yearly  in- 
come of  1,400,000,000  yen  ($700,000,000). 


I  think  that  twelve  per  cent,  is  more  than 
most  capital  in  Japan  earns,  but  even  that 
estimate  gives  an  annual  income  per  capita 
of  only  thirty  yen  (fifteen  dollars).  Other 
estimates  reached  by  a  different  process  of 
figuring  place  the  monthly  income  of  the 
whole  population  per  capita  at  about  two 
yen  (one  dollar),  or  about  twelve  dollars 
a  year  in  United  States  money. 

This  brief  review  will  afford  some  idea  of 
the  national  resources  of  Japan  under  nor- 
mal conditions.  But  now  the  pressure  of 
the  war  is  felt  on  all  sides.  Many  special 
war  taxes  have  been  added  to  the  heavy  bur- 
den upon  a  people  already  taxed  almost  to 
the  limit.  The  domestic  loans  have  drawn 
large  sums  out  of  ordinar}^  paths  of  com- 
merce and  industry.  Assuming  that  the 
foreign  loans  are  being  used  to  pay  for  war 
material  purchased  abroad,the  interest  upon 
them  must  be  exported,  thus  increasing  the 
adverse  balance  of  trade.  Assuming,  also, 
that  most  of  the  money  raised  by  domestic 
loans  is  spent  in  the  country,  thus  prevent- 
ing for  the  time  the  pressure  of  the  war  from 
being  felt  by  the  poorer  and  commercial 
classes,  it  is  adding  nothing  to  the  real 
wealth  of  the  country,  while  piling  up  a  new 
taxation  upon  the  industry  of  the  future. 
Business  is  also  affected  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Japanese  shipping  from  its  ordinary  pur- 
suits for  military  uses,  thus  diminishing  gold 
receipts  by  the  amount  formerly  received  for 
freights  paid  by  foreign  countries.  A  con- 
sumption tax  of  fifteen  per  cent,  imposed 
upon  manufactured  articles  will  not  tend  to 
stimulate  manufactures.  Without  entering 
into  further  details,  general  prosperity  in 
Japan  is  already  setting  upon  a  downward 
course,  if  the  Westerner  can  conceive  a  point 
below  an  average  monthly  income  of  one 
dollar.  With  a  population  rapidly  increas- 
ing, the  importation  of  food  products  is  in- 
creasing still  more  rapidly,  while  the  ten- 
dency of  industry  is  to  languish  in  most  lines, 
and  there  is  little  foundation  for  reasonable 
expectation  of  improvement.  The  quota- 
tions on  leading  Japanese  industrial  and 
banking  stocks  have  declined  steadily  for 
the  last  ten  years.  Other  matters  are  affect- 
ing the  internal  condition  of  the  country. 
Extraordinary  expenses  attendant  upon  the 
war  have  forced  the  Government  to  aban- 
don many  projected  public  improvements, 
such  as  new  schools,  railways,  roads,  and 
bridges.     If  the  war  continues  indefinitely, 
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its  effects  will  be  felt  upon  almost  every 
feature  of  Japan's  intellectual  and  industrial 
life  for  many  years  to  come. 

There  remains  to  be  examined,  in  con- 
nection with  the  matters  under  discussion, 
the  financial  situation  of  Japan.  Let  us 
look  at  conditions  as  they  were  when  the 
war  began.  According  to  reliable  statis- 
tics, the  total  capital  of  all  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, mining,  shipping, banking  and  agri- 
cultural undertakings  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  878,762,000  yen.  A  comparison 
will  show  that  the  deposits  in  the  banks  of 
the  city  of  New  York  would  more  than  pay 
for  all  the  capitalized  wealth  of  Japan,  in- 
cluding bank  deposits.  When  the  war  be- 
gan, the  Japanese  national  debt  was  some- 
thing over  500,000,000  yen,  of  which  150,- 
000,000  yen  was  owed  abroad.  In  1904 
domestic  loans  aggregating  326,000,000  yen 
were  issued,  and  also  foreign  loans  amount- 
ing to  220,000,000  yen.  This  increase  in  a 
single  year  represented  over  one  hundred 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  debt,  and  235  per 
cent,  of  the  national  revenue.  The  interest 
on  this  foreign  loan  was  guaranteed  by  the 
customs  receipts.  Already  in  1905  two 
further  loans  have  been  floated :  a  domestic 
loan  for  100,000,000  yen  and  a  foreign  loan 
for  300,000,000  yen,  this  latter  loan  having 
its  interest  guaranteed  by  a  lien  on  the  to- 
bacco monopoly,  a  new  Government  enter- 
prise of  undetermined  value.  Thus  the 
total  national  debt  now  amounts  to  1,430,- 
000,000  yen  ($715,000,000),  exclusive  of  the 
fiat  currency  floated  in  Korea  and  Man- 
churia (about  40,000,000  yen),  bearing  in- 
terest at  an  average  rate  of  about  five  per 
cnet.  This  debt  is  almost  exactly  equal  to 
the  total  annual  income  from  all  sources  of 
the  country.  It  is  probal^le  that  by  the 
end  of  the  present  year,  if  the  war  con- 
tinues, the  Government  will  be  paying  an 
annual  interest  of  about  87,000,000  yen,  or 
an  amount  equal  to  one-third  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  Government  in  peace  times. 
The  Government  has  announced  that,  with 
the  money  secured  by  the  recent  loans,  it 
has  funds  to  continue  the  war  on  its  present 
scale  up  to  the  first  of  next  year.  But  if 
the  war  continues  after  that  date,. new  loans 
will  be  necessary.  As  the  war  progresses, 
the  expense  of  maintaining  it,  as  well  as  the 
losses  incidental  to  depression  of  industry 
and  commerce,  are  rapidly  increasing.  This 
is  in  line  with  the  history  of  all  great  wars. 


If  new  loans  become  necessary  (and  a  pro- 
longation of  the  war  is  quite  possible  should 
Russia  adopt  dilatory  tactics),  it  is  interest- 
ing to  consider  where  they  are  to  come  from. 
The  domestic  war  loans  have  already  been 
a  severe  strain  upon  the  bank  deposits  of  the 
country,  and  notwithstanding  pretences  to 
the  contrary,  the  last  loan  was  not  secured 
without  some  Government  pressure  upon 
certain  wealthy  classes.  The  masses  of  the 
people  are  still  full  of  unreasoning  enthusi- 
asm, but  unfortunately  they  have  no  money, 
their  little  all  already  having  been  almost 
absorbed,  while  common  prudence  dictates 
that  something  should  be  reserved  against 
possible  hard  times.  And  the  more  pros- 
perous classes  are  already  beginning  to  won- 
der how  the  Government,  even  if  it  wins  the 
war,  is  going  to  pay  its  obligations.  They 
do  not  contemplate  with  confidence  the  pros- 
pect of  such  large  capital  being  indefinitely 
withdrawn  from  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises,  where  it  may  be  made  profita- 
ble and  useful  in  the  development  of  the 
country,  and  reduced  to  earning  merely  the 
low  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  bonds.  It 
is  possible,  perhaps,  for  the  Government,  as 
a  last  resort,  to  devise  means  by  which  a 
considerable  sum  could  be  exacted  from  the 
people.  But  when  it  is  forced  to  adopt  such 
measures  it  has  reached  the  end.  Since  the 
war  can  only  be  carried  on  by  means  of  sup- 
])lies  purchased  abroad,  which  must  be  paid 
for  in  gold,  and  there  is  very  little  gold  in 
Japan,  it  will  have  to  be  raised  by  another 
foreign  loan.     Can  this  be  negotiated? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  possible  market  for  such  a  loan. 
An  examination  of  the  field  narrows  the 
possible  market  down  to  America  and  Eng- 
land; so  the  question  really  is,  can  Japan 
negotiate  another  loan  in  England  and 
America  ?  There  seem  to  be  people  who 
would  answer  this  question  emphatically  in 
the  affirmative.  The  Japanese  foreign  and 
native  press  vigorously  upholds  this  view. 
It  prints  numerous  telegrams  from  London 
and  New  York  (furnished  by  the  Japanese 
news  service)  showing  that  the  recent  for- 
eign loan  placed  in  England  and  America 
was  subscribed  ten  times  over,  and  from 
that  argue  that  there  is  plenty  more  to  be 
had  where  this  came  from.  This  serves  to 
also  bolster  up  the  fading  courage  of  the 
Japanese  investor  in  Government  securities 
who  may  be  beginning  to  feel  somewhat 
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nervous.  Let  us  examine  this  proposition.  Since  it  is  possible  that  Japan  will  attempt 
Assuming  to  be  true  that  the  recent  loan  to  float  another  loan  in  England  and  Amer- 
was  oversubscribed  ten  times,  as  the  reports  ica,  the  people  of  those  countries  have  a  de- 
printed  out  here  make  it  appear,  it  does  not  cided  interest  in  knowing  the  conditions 
mean  that  ten  times  that  amount  could  have  affecting  her  ability  to  pay.  I  take  it  that 
been  raised,  as  is  apparently  the  logic  of  no  American  at  least,  although  the  British 
much  of  the  comment  I  have  heard.  The  may  be  disposed  to  give  of  their  substance 
loans  that  have  been  issued  are  based  upon  to  a  righteous  cause,  will  put  a  dollar  into  a 
two  things:  the  resources  of  the  country,  Ja^i^inese  Government  bond  unless  he  thinks 
upon  which  is  founded  the  ability  of  the  Gov-  the  investment  is  safe  according  to  ordinary 
ernment  to  pay,  and  the  security  offered  for  financial  standards.  As  matters  now  stand, 
regular  payment  of  the  interest.  The  two  it  is  British  and  American  money  that  is 
foreign  loans  already  placed  have  their  in-  largely  paying  the  expenses  of  this  war, 
terest  secured  by  the  customs  receipts  and  which  would  have  to  stop  to-morrow  if  de- 
the  tobacco  monopoly,  both  assets  liable  to  prived  of  this  support.  It  follows,  then, 
fluctuation.  But  on  their  face  bankers  in  that  after  the  money  now  in  hand  shall  be 
London  and  New  York  have  apparently  spent,theJapaneseG()vernment  cannot  con- 
thought  them  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  tinue  the  war  except  with  the  approval  and 
amount  of  interest  involved,  the  security  consent  of  the  British  and  American  people, 
for  the  principal  being  the  national  credit.  I  doubt  if  anyone  thinks  Japan  can  raise  any 
Would  they  have  been  accepted  as  a  guaran-  large  sum  in  Europe.  Is  it  not  clear  what 
tee,  however,  for  ten  times  the  amount  ?  popular  sympathy  in  America  and  England 
Most  certainly  not.  Therefore,  had  ten  means  to  Japan,  and  the  importance  to  her 
times  the  amount  been  offered,  instead  of  it  of  covering  up  actions  indicative  of  a  policy 
all  being  taken,  none  would  have  been  taken  likely  to  cause  her  to  lose  this  sympathy, 
at  all.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  also  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  have  Jap- 
bankers  have  not  been  the  real  takers  of  anese  conduct  favorably  represented  in  the 
these  loans.     The  bulk  of  the  money  has  Western  press? 

come  from  individual  Englishmen  and  Should  Japan  attempt  to  negotiate  an- 
Americans,whoinviewof  reputablebanking  other  foreign  loan,  she  may  offer  as  security 
firms  underwriting  the  loans,  accepted  them  for  interest  a  number  of  apparent  assets, 
as  a  good  investment  at  the  market  price,  Chief  among  these  is  the  Government  rail- 
which  nets  about  eight  per  cent.  It  is  amus-  ways.  The  railways  now  owned  and  oper- 
ing  to  see  the  turn  which  the  pro-Japanese  ated  by  the  Government  cost  about  140,000,- 
propaganda,  both  East  and  West,  has  given  000  yen,  and  now  yield  an  annual  profit  of 
the  acceptance  of  these  two  loans  in  England  about  10,000,000  yen,  which  at  eight  per 
and  America.  It  is  everywhere  in  Japan  cent,  would  only  pay  interest  on  a  loan,  de- 
hailed  by  the  propaganda  as  evidence  that  ducting  commissions,  of  about  100,000,- 
the  British  and  American  Governments  are  000  yen  ($50,000,000).  This  sum  would  not 
backing  the  Japanese  Government  in  the  go  very  far.  In  addition  to  the  railways, 
war,  and  that  these  two  wealthy  countries  there  are  the  camphor  and  a  number  of 
stand  ready  to  continue  to  provide  the  funds,  small  Government  monopolies  still  free 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  error  from  mortgage,  but  they  are  of  little  conse- 
of  this  belief.  People  in  America  and  Eng-  quence  and  subject  to  such  possible  fluctua- 
land  invest  in  the  Japanese  loans  just  as  they  tions  as  to  make  them  very  uncertain  secur- 
do  in  Galveston  municipal  bonds,  on  purely  ity.  And  I  have  the  opinion  of  a  number 
business  principles.  As  long  as  they  think  of  lawyers  experienced  in  Japanese  practice 
the  security  is  good  they  will  continue  to  that  there  is  great  doubt  as  to  the  Govern- 
invest,  but  the  moment  they  begin  to  suspect  ment's  ability,  under  existing  law,  to  hy- 
the  security  offered  they  will  not  have  them  pothecate  the  railways.  If  the  Govern- 
at  all  except  at  a  discount  which  compen-  ment  or  any  of  the  railways  (the  private 
sates  them  for  the  risk  taken.  The  Japa-  railways  are  mortgaged  already)  should 
nese  statesmen  who  are  financing  the  war  be  offered  as  security  for  a  foreign  loan, 
undoubtedly  know  this,  but  the  masses  of  the  underwriters  certainly  owe  it  to  the 
the  people  are  encouraged  to  entertain  some  public  to  make  a  very  close  investigation, 
very  elusive  hopes  and  expectations.  And  I  advise  the  public  to,  as  far  as  possi- 
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ble,  investigate  for  itself.  Clearly  the  value 
of  the  railways,  even  as  security  for  interest, 
depends  upon  their  earnings.  In  Japan 
about  two-thirds  of  railway  earnings  is  from 
passenger  traffic, and  this  is  decreasing  under 
pressure  of  hard  times  and  the  extensive  use 
of  the  railways  and  rolhng  stock  for  military 
purposes.  A  railway  must  also  be  kept  up 
to  a  good  standard  of  efficiency,  or  its  ea,- fl- 
ings will  drop.  All  the  railways  in  Japan 
have  run  down  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  where  the  money  to  put 
them  once  more  in  first-class  condition  is  to 
come  from.  But  if  the  railways  should  be 
kept  up  well  enough  to  earn  the  interest  on 
a  loan,  what  security  would  they  offer  for  the 
principal?  I  have  the  opinion  of  several 
men  familiar  with  Japanese  law  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, ever  to  foreclose  in  satisfaction  of  a 
mortgage.  Without  entering  into  legal  and 
political  details,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  foreign  holders  of  Japanese  bonds  are 
practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  Japanese 
Government  and  courts. 

Aside  from  the  probability  of  a  new  for- 
eign loan,  many  persons  in  Japan  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  decided  uneasiness  about  the 
present  financial  situation.  There  is  an  ap- 
prehension that  gold  payments  may  be  sus- " 
pended  at  almost  any  time,  and  many  per- 
sons and  some  business  firms  are  having 
their  bank  deposits  transferred  to  Europe 
and  America.  With  the  gold  obtained  by 
the  recent  foreign  loan,  and  what  is  left  from 
the  first  one,  together  with  what  can  be  taken 
from  the  Government  bank  reserve,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Government  can  keep  go- 
ing until  the  first  of  next  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  two-thirds  of  the  war  pur- 
chases are  made  abroad,  and  gold  is  re- 
quired to  pay  these.  It  is  possible  that  in  a 
pinch  the  Government  might  meet  its  inter- 
nal expenses  byissuing  more  paper  currency. 
But  at  present  the  Nippon  Ginko  has  out- 
standing paper  notes  amounting  to  350  per 
cent,  of  its  gold  reserve,  and  there  is  a  limit 
to  which  this  can  be  carried  before  currency 
depreciation  begins.  There  is  practically 
no  gold  in  circulation  in  the  country,  and 
comparatively  little  is  to  be  found  in  the 
form  of  jevrelry  and  the  like.  Hardly  any 
gold  is  produced  in  the  country,  and  experts 
think  that  such  gold  deposits  as  exist  are 
aVjout  exhausted.  With  an  annual  revenue 
of  only  230,000,000  yen  ($115,000,000)  in 


ordinary  times,  and  that  barely  equal  to  the 
budget,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  part  of 
the  principal  of  the  now  existing  debt  is  ever 
to  be  paid.  Since  the  war  special  taxes 
have  been  levied,  which  are  expected  to  net 
this  year  about  120,000,000  yen.  From 
this,  however,  must  be  deducted  the  cus- 
toms receipts  and  other  sources  of  ordinary 
revenue  hypothecated  to  pay  interest  on  the 
foreign  war  loans.  And  even  when  the  war 
is  ended,  the  interest  on  the  war  domestic 
loans,  which  is  payable  in  gold,  will  eat  up 
the  revenue  secured  by  the  war  taxes.  It 
seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  able  to  remove  the  war 
taxes,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  perma- 
nent burden  upon  an  already  impoverished 
country.  Even  with  a  continuation  of  this 
extra  revenue,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  interest  on  the  present  loans  can 
be  met  after  a  few  years.  Not  only  is  Japan 
facing  an  early  suspension  of  gold  pay- 
ments, but  many  conservative  bankers  who 
are  familiar  with  her  situation  fear  that  she 
will  not  be  able,  if  she  goes  on  at  the  present 
pace,  long  to  maintain  silver  specie  pay- 
ments. If  these  forebodings  should  be 
reaHzed,  it  is  clear  that  the  national  finances 
will  go  entirely  to  smash. 

In  such  an  event,  what  will  happen  to  the 
foreign  bondholders?  There  are  several 
elements  which  may  affect  their  interests, 
such  as  the  future  of  Japan,  the  disposition 
of  her  Government  and  people  toward  West- 
ern nations,  and  the  disposition  of  Western- 
ers toward  them.  Should  all  things  go 
smoothly  with  Japan,  should  she  effect  a 
favorable  settlement  of  the  war  before  she 
is  totally  bankrupt,  and  pursue  a  policy 
which  would  retain  the  good-will  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  she  might  be  able  to  pay 
the  interest  on  her  debt  and  liquidate  her 
foreign  debt  when  it  falls  due  by  issuing  a 
new  loan  in  the  same  quarter.  But  here 
are  several  very  large  Ifs.  It  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  war  will  end  for  a  year 
yet,  before  which  time  Japan  will  have 
reached,  unless  she  can  negotiate  new  for- 
eign loans,  the  end  of  her  bank  account. 
It  is  highly  probable,  almost  certain  in  my 
opinion,  that  when  the  settlement  comes 
Japan's  position  will  be  found  to  be  such  as 
to  alienate  from  her  popular  sympathy  in 
America,  and  perhaps  England^  and  to 
bring  her  policy  into  actual  antagonism 
with  those  of  these  two  great  Western  pow- 
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ers,  if  we  are  to  judge  England  by  her  past 
declarations.     By  that  time,  also,  the  prop- 
aganda will  have  run  its  course  and  lost 
momentum   and  acceptance  through   the 
very  energy  of  its  exertions,  and  Western- 
ers will  see  Japan,  her  policy  and  resources 
in  a  clearer  Hght.     This  will  operate  against 
the  favorable  placing  of  Japanese  foreign 
loans.     Not  only  this,  but  when  Western 
opinion  begins  to  turn  against  Japanese  pol- 
icy, and  I  think  it  will  as  the  facts  become 
known,  one  of  the  consequences  will  be  to 
give  full  force  and  expression  to  the  latent 
antipathy  of  the  Japanese  people  toward 
the  West  and  its  ideals.     Certain  present 
tendencies  in  this  direction  are  not  lacking, 
but  for  the  time  I  pass  them.     Should  such 
a  condition  approximate  the  situation  when 
the  time  comes  for  payment  of  the  foreign 
loans,  or  an  alternative  of  defaulting  the  in- 
terest on  either  the  foreign  or  domestic 
loans  present,  I  think  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  foreigners  would  have  to  suffer. 
Placed  between  its  creditors,  its  own  na- 
tionals on  one  side  and  foreigners  on  the 
other,  the  Government,  influenced  by  the 
sentiment  of  the  people,  would  scarcely 
hesitate.     And  there  are  men  who  would 
see  in  this  a  certain  justice.     In  fact,  even 
to-day,  in  discussion  of  these  possibilities, 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many 
Japanese  to  suggest  covertly  that  should 
Japan  lose  the  war  or  become  financially 
bankrupt    by   it,    England   and   America 
should  expect  to  lose  the  money  they  have 
put  in.     The  propaganda  has  taught  the 
Japanese  people  to  believe,  and  so  far  as 
possible  disseminated  the  same  view  in  the 
West,  that  Japan  is  really  fighting  the  bat- 
tle of  Western  civilization  under  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  she  furnishes  the  men  and 
England  and  America  the    money.     The 
masses  in  Japan  make  no   distinction  be- 
tween the  British  and  American  Govern- 
ments and  the  people  of  those  countries, 
and  they  take  literally  the  reports  sent  out 
by  the  Japanese  press  bureau  representing 
that  the  two  great  Western  powers  are  in 
hearty  accord  with  and  prepared  to  back 
the  Japanese  policy.     In  this  connection  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Japanese  policy 
as  it  now  appears  to  English  and  Americans 
is  very  different  from  the  idea  obtaining  in 
Japan. 

Of  course,  Japanese  statesmen  know  the 
real  facts.     But  a  wide  intellectual  gulf 


separates  the  oligarchy  from  the  people. 
As  to  the  real  opinions  of  Japanese  states- 
men, I  can  only  conjecture,  since  they  can- 
not be  expected  to  frankly  discuss  them  in 
public.     However,  the  main  propositions 
stand  out  quite  clearly.     Japanese  states- 
men expected,  and  have  up  to  now,  to  be 
able  to  utilize  the  propaganda  inaugurated 
by  England  and   continued    by  them  to 
place   large   gold   loans  in   England   and 
America,  and  to  blind  the  people  of  those 
countries  in  a  considerable  degree  to  Japan 's 
real  purpose  in  undertaking  the  war.  They 
saw  their  way  clear,  with  the  tacit  support 
of  the  British  Government,  to  raise  a  large 
sum  of  money  abroad,  and  they  counted 
upon  popular  enthusiasm  in  Japan  to  secure 
what  the  country  could  supply.     Thus  they 
felt  able  to  undertake  the  war,  hoping  that 
it  could  be  ended  in  a  year.     Once  com- 
mitted to  it,  they  are  compelled  to  go  wher- 
ever it  may  lead.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
Japanese  statesmen  are  very  anxious  for  an 
early  peace,  although  they  cannot  well  urge 
it  under  present  circumstances.     And  the 
reasons  for  this  anxiety  should  be  apparent. 
How  they  regard  the  future,  if  the  war  drags 
on,  I  cannot  say;  but  the  state  of  the  na- 
tional finances  must  weigh  heavily  upon 
them.     As  well  as  I  am  able  to  gauge  their 
future  policy  in  this  matter,  they  hope  to  get 
British  and  American  investors  so  deeply 
involved  that  they  will  be  impelled  by  their 
own  interests  to  keep  Japan  financially 
afloat,  even  to  the  extent  of  lending  her 
more  money;  and  that  this  will  operate  as  a 
check  upon  a  possible  revulsion  of  Western 
popular  opinion  regarding  the  settlement. 
Japanese  statesmen  would  regard  as  highly 
advantageous  a  situation  which  would  pre- 
vent England  and  America  from  bringing 
national  and  financial  ruin  upon  Japan  be- 
cause their  own  interests  would  be  involved 
in  the  general  disaster.    How  far  this  feehng 
is  justified  by  probability  remains  to  be  seen. 
When  it  is  suggested  in  the  presence  of 
Japanese  or  pro-Japanese  foreigners  (these 
are  numerically  few,  but  vocally  blatant) 
that  even  if  Japan  wins  the  war  and  realizes 
favorable  terms,  she  will  nevertheless  be 
financially  ruined,  they  immediately  begin 
to  speak  of  what  Japan  is  going  to  gain  by 
the  settlement.     Let  us  consider  this.  Sup- 
pose that  Russia  refuses  to  make  peace, 
and  prolongs  the  war  indefinitely  in  order 
to  exhaust  her  opponent  financially  while 
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at  the  same  time  assembling  and  perfecting  far  as  any  return  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
her  own  great  miUtary  resources.  The  ment  is  concerned,  only  as  military  bases, 
war  might  easily  be  continued  for  years,  and  this  implies  outgo  rather  than  income. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  existing  or  probable  This  seems  to  be  all.  No ;  there  are  Korea 
military  situation  to  prevent  this.  In  case  and  Manchuria.  But  I  remember — I  am 
Russia  adopts  such  a  pohcy,  Japan  depends  forgetting  it  very  rapidly  here  in  Japan — 
upon  the  intervention  of  other  powers  to  that  they  are  not  to  be  touched.  So  for  the 
terminate  the  war.  The  powers  could  legit-  time  we  will  not  consider  them, 
imately  do  this,  without  any  hostility  tow-  On  the  whole,  I  cannot  see  a  very  fiatter- 
ard  either  belligerent,  on  the  broad  grounds  ing  future  for  Japan  in  this  showing.  And 
of  humanity  and  civilization,  and  also  that  if  there  are  facts  and  circumstances  of  op- 
great  neutral  interests  are  being  adversely  posite  tendency  I  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
affected by  the  war.  But  the  powers  w^ould  cover  them.  One  hears  much  optimistic 
not  be  able  to  im.pose  terms  upon  Russia  talk,  but  probe  it  a  bit  for  facts  and  it  evap- 
under  such  intervention.  In  this  respect  orates.  It  is  clear  that  no  matter  what  the 
Japan  would  be  in  the  same  situation  as  if  details  of  Japan's  real  designs  and  ambi- 
she  negotiated  the  peace  herself.  So,  then,  tions,  no  one  expects  that  one  of  it's  features 
what  may  Japan  reasonably  expect  to  gain  will  be  military  retrenchment.  Quite  the 
by  a  victory?  An  indemnity?  This,  I  contrary  is  anticipated  by  every  person  with 
think,  is  out  of  the  question,  and  I  am  sure  whom  I  have  talked.  It  may  be  that  one  of 
Japanese  statesmen  do  not  expect  it,  al-  the  effects  of  the  war  will  be  to  eliminate 
though  a  huge  indemnity  is  embraced  in  the  Russia  temporarily  as  a  naval  factor  in  the 
popular  ideal  of  the  peace  terms,  and  goes  Pacific,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  not  as- 
far  to  allay  local  uneasiness  about  the  sumed  to  imply  a  relaxation  of  Japan's  en- 
country's  finances.  She  may  get  the  is-  ergy  in  naval  matters  throws  a  beam  of 
land  of  Saghalien,  comparatively  worthless  light  upon  her  intentions.  A  new  and 
to  anyone,  and  used  by  Russia  only  as  a  more  powerful  navy  is  contemplated.  For 
penal  colony.  Japan  really  does  expect  to  what?  Success  is  a  great  stimulant,  and  the 
be  remunerated  for  her  expense  in  keeping  Japanese  are  beginning  to  speak  of  them- 
the  Russian  prisoners,  but  should  Russia  selves  habitually  as  a  military  nation.  In  the 
flatly  refuse  to  pay  Japan  could  do  nothing  absence  of  any  probability  of  encroachment 
but  release  them,  as  they  are  an  enormous  upon  the  national  territory,  what  does  a  mili- 
expense.  Japan  may,  at  fearful  cost  of  tary  policy  seem  to  imply  ?  Against  whom 
life  and  money,  take  Vladivostok,  but  if  are  such  prospective  preparations  directed? 
Russia  should  refuse  to  pay  to  have  it  re-  Does  there  loom  in  the  background  a 
turned,  which  she  probably  would,  its  ''The  Orient  for  Orientals"  doctrine,  with 
value  to  Japan  in  no  w^ay  compensates  her  Japan  as  the  leader?  Such  conjectures 
for  the  enormous  cost  of  taking  it,  while  naturally  arise  in  any  attempt  to  penetrate 
giving  almost  positive  assurance  of  having  the  future.  But  at  present  we  need  only 
to  fight  in  the  future  to  keep  it.  Vladivos-  concern  ourselves  with  immediate  proba- 
tok  has  been  nothing  but  a  constant  source  bilities,  as  indicated  by  facts  and  circum- 
of  expense  to  Russia.  Then  there  is  the  stances;  and  one  probabihty  is  that  before 
Manchurian  Railway,  and  that  part  of  the  much  time  has  elapsed  Japan  may  find  her 
Siberian  Railway  lying  east  of  the  Siberian  poHcy  opposed  by  one  powerful,  perhaps  a 
border.  This  railway,  though  nominally  combination  of  several  Western  powers.  If 
a  private  concern,  is  believed  to  be  really  this  should  come  about,  and  Japan  present 
the  property  of  the  Russian  Government,  to  outside  suggestion  hindering  her  desires 
and  might  become  liable  to  confiscation,  an  outw^ardly  resentful  and  belligerent  atti- 
This  is  the  only  real  asset  so  far  mentioned,  tude,  the  extent  to  which  she  will  be  able  to 
and  it  is  very  small  compared  to  what  it  make  good  such  an  attitude  will  depend 
will  cosr,  and  will  have  to  be  entirely  recon-  upon  her  abihty  to  fight  a  formidable  oppo- 
structed.  There  are  Port  Arthur  and  nent.  This  proposition  has  the  two  usual 
Dalny,  assuming  that  the  powers  permit  bearings — financial  and  military.  I  have 
Japan  to  keep  them.  Aside  from  some  already  sufficiently  reviewed  her  present 
government  property  acquired  and  con-  and  prospective  financial  situation.  As  to 
structed  b)  Russia,  they  are  valuable,  so  the  miUtary  side,  her  ability  to  resent  West- 
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ern  pressure  must  depend  almost  entirely  movement  which  depends  for  ultimate  suc- 
upon  control  of  the  sea.  So  any  position  in  cess  upon  the  favorable  turning  of  all  of  a 
respect  to  the  settlement  which  Japan  ulti-  great  number  of  chances.  Should  Japan 
mately  assumes  should  be  subjected  to  continue  by  her  propaganda  to  blind  the 
close  scrutiny,  designed  to  reveal  to  w^hat  English  and  American  people  to  her  im- 
extent  it  depends  upon  "bluff."  Extraneous  poverished  national  resources  to  the  extent 
factors  in  such  a  contretemps^  such  as  the  of  obtaining  future  loans;  should  she  con- 
possible  alignment  of  Western  powers,  must  tinue  successfully  to  bamboozle  the  Western 
await  later  consideration.  It  should  always  -world  as  to  her  real  intentions  and  their 
be  remembered  that  there  is  in  Japan  a  meaning,  and  even  when  discovered  so  use 
strong  minority  of  statesmen  w^ho  favor  her  diplomacy  as  to  prevent  concerted  action 
conservative  national  action.  These  men  to  check  her;  should  she  by  these  means 
opposed  the  present  war,  but  they  were  manage  to  struggle  along  for  a  decade  under 
overruled,  and  at  present  their  influence  the  burden  of  huge  expenditure  until  Korea 
is  waning  under  the  rising  sun  of  mihtary  and  Manchuria  ^n  be  converted  into 
success.  But  in  a  dark  hour  their  counsels  sources  of  possible  profit,  and  her  hold  upon 
may  again  become  influential,  and  will  be  a  China  firmly  established;  should  she  extri- 
check  upon  the  extreme  military  party.  As  cate  her  internal  affairs  from  the  disastrous 
to  Japan's  future  status  as  a  great  mihtary  state  in  which  the  termination  of  the  w^ar 
power,  the  Western  world  should  begin  to  will  leave  them;  should  she  accomplish  all 
consider  whether,  in  the  light  of  probable  these  things,  and  one  depends  largely  upon 
events,  it  is  willing  to  put  up  the  money  to  the  success  of  the  other,  she  may  eventually 
pay  for  it.  For  the  money  cannot  be  found  win  out.  She  is  a  nation  that  has  taken  a 
in  Japan.  chance  in  the  great  international  lottery, 
One  is  compelled  to  admire  the  success  with  the  odds  enormously  against  her;  and 
that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  Japan  so  the  seeming  pohcy  of  her  statesmen  can 
far,  especially  when  her  methods  are  con-  only  be  soberly  regarded  as  the  action  of 
sidered.  But  her  future  pathway  is  strewn  men  who  have  wittingly  embarked  in  a  mad 
wdth  pitfalls.  In  her  embarkation  upon  gamble  with  destiny.  Should  they  event- 
this  war  and  the  poHcy  it  foreshadows  is  ually  succeed  it  wfll  be  the  result  of  good 
recognizable  the  inherent  gambling  instinct  luck  rather  than  well-calculated  manage- 
of  the  Oriental.  By  nature  optimistic,  the  ment.  Certainly  the  nerve  to  "play  the 
national  spirit,  directed  by  the  ohgarchy,  game"  is  not  lacking, 
has  been  thrown  with  its  full  force  into  a  Tokyo,  May,  1905. 


HEICxHT    AND    DEPTH 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

Of  Joy,  who  knows  so  well  as  I, 
Its  nestling  valley  of  delight  ? 

Of  Grief,  its  unveiled  awful  sky, 
Its  loneliness  upon  a  height? 

The  naked  stars  but  say  to  Grief, 
They,  too,  no  comfort  see  beyond, 

To  Joy,  a  sunlit,  bladed  leaf 
Can  conjure  llik  a  magic  wand! 


THE    POINT    OF   VIEW 


A  CONTRIBUTION  of  some  value  and 
much  strikingness  to  current  peda- 
gogical discussion  has  been  made  by 
one  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  newly  landed 
from  Connecticut  at  Oxford,  and  looking 
about  him  in  so  very  wide-awake  a  way  as 
to  insure  that  for  him  at  least  the  experi- 
ment of  expatriation  is  likely  to  be  success- 
ful. This  simple  Rhodian  finds  that  the 
indigenous  and  hereditary  Oxonian  has  his 
advantages  over  the  transplanted  American. 
The  first  and  greatest  of  these  is  the  Briton's 
greater  range  of  literary  culture.  ''It  is  a 
fact  that  in  general  reading  the  more  studi- 
ous Oxonian"  (meaning  the  more  studious 
of  the  Oxonians)  "has  us  at  his  mercy;  in 
every  form  of  classical  scholarship  except 
that  of  painstaking  investigation  of  minute 
obscurities,  a  favorite  pastime  in  Germany 
and  America,  we  are  '  down  and 
Teutonizing"  out. '"  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
AnelTcizin?  "  Briton  equally  knows  more  about  at 
least  the  literary  side  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  music.  The  American  at 
Oxford  can  very  imperfectly  recoup  himself 
for  his  ignorance  of  what  everybody  is  there 
presumed  to  know  by  allusions  to  chemistry 
or  analytic  geometry,  which  are  as  recondite 
to  the  Briton  as  the  Briton's  subconscious 
possessions  are  to  him ;  for  he  is  aware  that 
in  these  things  he  himself  is  but  a  smattercr. 
One  hopes  that  this  Rhodian  overstates 
the  case,  and  indeed  it  is  plain  that  there  is 
a  personal  ec^uation  to  be  allowed  for.  Surely 
he  speaks  only  for  himself  when  he  declares 
that  the  ordinary  "American  collegian"  is 
not  clear  whether  Titian  and  Murillo  were 
sculptors,  painters,  or  musicians.  But  the 
inferiority  in  general  culture  which  he  man- 
fully confesses  for  himself  might  equally  be 
confessed,  doubtless,  by  most  of  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Rhodes  foundations.  He  tells, 
in  effect,  the  same  story  in  1905  that  Emer- 
son told  in  1847,  and  independently  arrives 
at  much  the  same  explanation,  the  want  of 
leisure  and  the  want  of  "access  to  books" 
for  the  studiously  minded  American  boy, 
compared  with  the  liberty  of  "browsing  in 
a  library"  which  the  English  boy  of  the 
class  which  finds  its  way  to  Oxford  has  en- 
joyed from  childhood.  This  is  a  want  that 
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the  present  Rhodian,  whom  one  infers  to 
have  been  brought  up  among  the  ordinary 
surroundings  of  a  New  England  village,  has 
doubtless  felt  more  keenly  than  the  "min- 
ister's son"  that  Emerson  was  to  the  sixth 
and  seventh  generation.  Assuredly  there 
is,  on  either  side  of  the  water,  no  satisfactory 
scholastic  substitute  possible  for  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  of  having  been  brought 
up  in  "a  reading  family." 

All  the  same,  it  is  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory to  hear  Emerson's  complaint  repeated, 
and  with  aggravation,  after  almost  sixty 
years.  "They  read  better  than  we  do,  and 
write  better."  And  this  in  spite  of  the  facts 
that  there  is,  one  may  say,  no  express  teach- 
ing of  English  literature  in  England,  where 
a  knowledge  of  it  is  assumed  as  a  "by-prod- 
uct" of  home  reading  plus  classical  culture, 
and  a  great  deal  of  express  teaching  of  it  in 
the  United  States.  One  may  almost  say 
that  our  inferiority  comes  because  of  this 
latter  fact.  The  classics  are  taught  in  Great 
Britain  as  matters  of  literary  culture.  In 
America,  under  the  influence  of  Germany, 
they  are  increasingly  coming  to  be  taught, 
as  our  Rhodian  intimates,  as  matters  of 
"linguistic  investigation."  And  similarly, 
though  not  identically,  with  English.  When 
an  American  professor,  necessarily  of  Ger- 
man university  training,  assures  mankind  that 
"there  is  such  a  thing,"  such  a  grewsome 
thing,  "as  a  science  of  English  literature," 
the  American  who  has  not  sold  his  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage,  shudders  at  the 
announcement  and  pities  the  professor's 
pupils.  When  a  translation  of  a  German 
professor's  lectures  on  the  science  of  history 
appears  from  an  American  press,  written  in 
a  jargon  which  indicates  that  the  translators 
have  taken  pains  to  forget  all  the  idiomatic 
English  they  ever  knew,  one  sees  that  Teu- 
tonizing has  been  carried  very  far.  We  are 
worse  off  than  in  Emerson's  time  insomuch 
as  our  lack  then  was  of  an  inculcation  of 
the  humanities,  whereas  the  condition  which 
now  confronts  us  is  of  an  express  inculca- 
tion of  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  inhu- 
manities. All  which  goes  to  show  that 
Cecil  Rhodes  may  have  builded  considerably 
better  than  he  knew. 


FRENCH  PAINTING  A  T  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  THE   TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

IT  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  to  trace  the  impulses 
which  give  character  to  painting  at  pres- 
ent. David^  and  Gros^  are  more  remote  than 
Raphael  and  Titian.  The  struggles  of  the 
Classicists  and  Romanticists,  of  Ingres3  and 
Delacroix"*  are  over,  and  (it  may  be  said  par- 
enthetically) the  pictures  declare  it  a  drawn 
battle,  with  an  equal  list  of  brilliant  achieve- 
ments on  both  sides,  though  the  critics, 
especially  those  who  take  their  opinions 
mainly  from  what  has  been  written  rather 
than  from  what  has  been  painted,  are  apt  to 
claim  a  complete  victory  for  the  long-haired 
young  enthusiasts  who  wrote  and  talked  so 
volubly  against  the  academic  servitude. 

Courbet'ss  pictures  occupy  a  less  assured 
place  in  the  galleries  than  those  of  the  men 
just  mentioned,  but  he  comes  nearer  to  be- 
ing a  living  influence  of  the  modern  school; 
and  that  more  by  his  weaknesses  than  by  his 
strength.  He  first  did  without  qualities, 
which  up  to  his  time  had  been  considered 
indispensable  in  art.  A  certain  emotional 
and  poetic  view  of  the  essence  of  the  subject 
rather  than  its  exact,  momentary  reality,  a 
rendering  of  it  for  pictorial  purposes  into  an 
arrangement  of  mass  or  line  which  holds 
harmoniously  within  the  rigid  lines  of  a 
frame,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  details,  gained 
by  previous  observation  and  tradition,  so  that 
they  were  represented  not  as  they  stood  for 
the  instant  before  the  painter,  but  as  he 
knew  them  to  be  or  wished  them  to  appear; 
all  of  this  Courbet  shook  off.  Coming  from 
a  little  town  where  there  were  few  pictures 
to  be  seen  and  reaching  Paris  at  a  time  when 
the  air  was  full  of  revolt  against  accepted 
tradition,  with  a  narrow  mind  and  enormous 
self-conceit,  the  works  of  other  masters  had 
almost  no  effect  on  him.      He  painted  for  the 

^  Jacques  Louis  David  (1748-1825). 

"Antoine  Jean  Gros,  made  Baron  Gros  in  1830  (1771- 
183?). 

^  Jean  Auguste  Dominique  Ingres  (1780-1867). 

*  Ferdinand  Victor  Eugene  Delacroix  (1798-1863). 

'^  Gustave  Courbet  (1819-1877). 


most  part  directly  from  nature  with  no  subse- 
quent working  over,  with  no  previous  con- 
ception of  what  his  picture  should  be  like  and 
with  no  care  for  anything  save  immediate 
external  appearance.  All  was  alike  to  him, 
the  cool  green  landscapes  of  the  Jura,  the 
coarse  female  types  of  Paris,  a  dead  stag  or 
a  laborer  breaking  stones. 

He  was  by  no  means  the  first  to  paint 
directly  from  nature,  but  before  him,  artists 
had  always  been  controlled  by  knowledge 
of,  and  sympathy  for  the  subject  and  by 
admiration  for  former  work,  trying  even  as 
they  worked  to  fit  their  subject  to  an  indi- 
vidual, artistic  conception.  Corot,^  for  in- 
stance, worked  much  out  in  the  open  air 
but  he  selected  effects  which  had  for  him 
a  special  charm  and  copied  them  with  a 
mind  deeply  influenced  by  the  classical  land- 
scapes of  Claude  and  Poussin.  The  qual- 
ities of  sympathy  with  his  subject,  feeling 
for  balanced  composition  or  beautiful  line, 
and  acceptance  of  the  great  traditions  of  the 
past,  which  Courbet  lacked,  were  great  quali- 
ties. That  he  succeeded  without  them  was 
partly  due  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  which 
was  in  revolt  against  old  formulas  and  eager 
for  some  new  things,  but  mainly  to  his  clear 
direct  vision  of  the  subject  before  him  and 
his  superb  technique  which  covered  his  can- 
vases with  strong,  pure  color  laid  on  in  a 
peculiar  solid,  rich  impasto. 

This  strength  of  handling  was  reproduced 
by  the  abler  of  his  admirers  and  there  are 
bits  in  the  early  work  of  Manet  which  seem 
to  show  the  very  touch  and  sign  manual  of 
the  earlier  master.  Yet  even  from  the  be- 
ginning Manet's^  work  shows  a  different  view- 
point. Courbet  had  been  content  to  paint 
anything  he  saw  and  the  conservative  public 
were  often  shocked  by  the  realistic  repre- 
sentation of  subjects  which  had  not  previously 
been  considered  suitable  for  reproduction  in 
art,  but  Manet,  a  far  more  intellectual  man, 
went  further  and,  for  the  display  of  his  tech- 
nique, of  set  purpose  chose  odd  and  question- 


^  Jean-Baptiste-Camille  Corot  (1796-1875). 
2Edouard  Manet(i832-i883). 
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able  subjects.  At  first  he  re-edited  some  of 
the  ''motifs"  of  the  old  masters,  setting  them 
in  the  most  uncompromising  modern  sur- 
roundings, and  for  the  display  of  breadth  of 
brush  work,  simplifying  the  masses  of  light 
and  shade  by  eliminating  detail.  Later  he 
began  to  look  about  him  for  subjects  which 
had  not  been  treated  before  and  which  in 
their  uncompromising  modernity  should  sup- 
port his  reputation  as  an  innovator,  novelty 
of  subject  being  put  forward  as  a  merit  in 
itself. 

These  ideas  spread  widely  among  the  more 
adventurous  of  the  younger  men.  They  were 
all  painting  nature  "as  they  saw  it,"  any 
actual  visible  object  was  subject  for  a  picture 
and  any  variation  from,  or  arrangement  of, 
the  visible  presence  was  "chic"  and  anathe- 
ma. There  was  in  all  this  much  heedless 
and  vociferous  following  of  a  popular  fashion, 
but  there  was  also  much  deep  and  serious 
study  of  the  actual  aspects  of  nature.  And 
the  freedom  from  tradition  of  rigid  training 
enabled  the  stronger  men  to  "see  it"  in  a 
surprising  variety  of  ways.  To  some,  and 
they  were  in  the  direct  line  of  the  develop- 
ment indicated  by  Manet,  the  sunlit  land- 
scape as  they  came  out  upon  it  made  their 
studio  walls  seem  dark  and  blank.  No  pic- 
tures yet  painted  seemed  adequately  to  rep- 
resent such  brilliancy.  They  keyed  their 
canvases  up  to  the  brightest  point,  they  felt 
out  the  distinction  between  the  warm  shadows 
cast  by  the  cold,  studio  north  light,  and  the 
cool  blue  shadows  resulting  from  yellow  sun- 
light and  they  disintegrated  their  lights  into 
touches  of  pure  color  which  should  suggest 
to  the  beholder  the  dazzle  of  the  sun.  To 
others,  the  landscape  seemed  less  brilliant; 
with  long  looking  their  eyes  had  become  ac- 
customed to  its  brightness,  and  to  them 
nature  seemed  illuminated  by  a  diffused  light 
surrounding  and  softening  all  objects  to  the 
same  tone  and  filled  with  a  multitude  of  de- 
tails of  earth  and  leaf  and  stone,  very  subtly 
varied  in  delicate  color.  The  weaker  men 
took  up  the  movement  according  to  their 
lights,  some  copied  landscapes  with  the  old 
studio  palette  of  brown  shadows,  but  more 
learned  the  purple  or  blue  formulas  of  open 
air  work  and  applied  them  indiscriminately 
to  everything. 

The  vagaries  oi  pointillistes  or  luiiiiiiistes 
were  the  results  of  attempting  to  paint  sun- 
light and  landscape  as  it  is.  But  besides 
these   natural    and  as  one  may  say  logical 


influences  from  within,  French  art  has  been 
strongly  affected  by  influences  from  without ; 
not  artistic  or  intellectual,  but  social  or  finan- 
cial. Painting  of  old  was  a  suspected  trade, 
looked  at  askance  by  solid  citizens.  The 
general  levelling  tendency  of  the  century 
weakened  the  prejudice  somewhat  but  the 
great  blow  was  given  to  it  twenty-five  years 
or  so  ago.  There  had  been  a  rapid  indus- 
trial advance  all  over  the  world  and  the  pos- 
sessors of  newly  acquired  riches,  among  other 
ways  of  spending  them,  turned  to  picture  buy- 
ing. Orders  came  to  Paris  from  all  over  the 
Avorld  but  especially  from  America.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  one  may 
say  (for  a  few  individual  exceptions  do  not 
count)  painters  tasted  the  joys  of  wealth. 
There  was  a  great  rush  of  all  sorts  of  youths 
to  learn  the  desirable  art.  Previously,  pupils 
had  been  received  into  studios  in  a  sort  of 
patriarchal  fashion  after  personal  introduc- 
tion by  some  friend  of  the  family,  or  on  rare 
occasions  some  beginner  sought  out  a  painter 
whom  he  admired  and  tremblingly  submitted 
his  work  and  asked  to  be  received  in  his  stu- 
dio. It  was  always  considered  a  favor.  The 
master  as  a  rule  received  no  payment  but  in 
return  exercised  despotic  authority  and  ex- 
pected implicit  obedience.  The  pupils  were 
no  more  in  number  than  he  could  know  in- 
timately and  it  was  quite  within  his  office  to 
criticise,  if  he  saw  fit,  their  morals,  their  lit- 
erary taste  or  their  politics,  and  in  matters 
concerning  art  his  word  was  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned; the  subjects  to  be  painted,  the  prep- 
aration of  the  canvas,  the  handling,  must  all 
conform  to  the  traditions  of  the  atelier.  When 
the  great  influx  of  pupils  came  it  swamped  the 
old  schools. 

The  temper  of  the  time  was  against  tradi- 
tion and  discipline;  and  the  belief  that  the 
Romantic  school,  and  the  Barbizon  school  and 
the  Realistic  school  had  succeeded  by  refus- 
ing the  old  training  united  with  the  natural 
self-confidence  of  youth  so  that  there  was  no 
complaint  when  much  was  thrown  overboard 
which  had  previously  been  considered  indis- 
pensable to  an  artistic  education.  The  study 
of  the  antique,  the  copying  of  old  paintings, 
the  assisting  the  master  in  his  larger  works, 
became  rarer  and  rarer.  Even  sketches  and 
studies  of  composition  were  for  the  most  part 
perfunctory.  All  energy  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  living  model  and  one  may  al- 
most say  to  the  drawing  of  it,  for  thorough 
instruction  in  painting  requires  both  time  and 
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patience  which  were  lacking,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  student  was  allowed  to  put  on 
what  color  he  liked  in  any  way  he  liked. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  old  method 
often  forced  men  into  grooves  and  set  them 
to  reproducing  without  feeling  or  knowledge 
a  set  type  of  picture,  nor  that  the  new  free- 
dom often  originated  work  of  freshness  and 
original  charm.  Under  all  systems  of  train- 
ing men  with  exceptional  talent  have  pro- 
duced admirable  work  and  those  without  it 
have  turned  out  poor  stuff  whose  type  changes 
with  the  system  but  not  its  quality.  The 
characteristic  result  of  the  modern  training, 
however,  was  that  it  turned  out  a  multitude 
of  men  who  could  draw  from  the  model  ex- 
tremely well  and  could  paint  a  little,  but  who 
beyond  that  had  no  idea  of  what  they  were 
to  produce,  except  that  it  ought  to  bring  them 
fame  and  fortune. 

The  annual  Salon  was  the  arena  where  they 
were  to  display  their  mastery  and  there  they 
sent  the  things  which  they  had  been  trained 
to  do  —  studies  of  nude  models  (sometimes 
so-called,  sometimes  labelled  "Nymph"  or 
"Venus"),  studies  of  costumed  models,  com- 
binations of  them  in  compositions,  tricked  out 
with  facile  historical  details,  studies  of  peas- 
ants in  their  local  costumes  and  portraits  of 
every  description  by  the  tens  of  thousands, 
but  especially  to  these  trained  draughtsmen 
with  no  further  idea  of  how  a  picture  was  to 
be  made,  the  teachings  of  the N'a/ura/tste 3.nd 
Pleinairiste  school  commended  themselves. 
They  did  not  know  what  to  paint  or  how  to 
paint  it,  and  a  great  and  distinguished  body 
of  critics  told  them  to  paint  anything  as  they 
saw  it.  And  here  an  additional  influence 
came  in  which  has  not  hitherto  had  sufficient 
importance  given  to  it.  Photography  was 
perfected,  so  that  instead  of  being  a  slow  and 
elaborate  process  only  to  be  practised  in  a 
studio  upon  a  sitter  with  his  head  wedged 
into  a  painful  support,  it  could  be  employed 
anywhere,  upon  any  subject  indoors  or  out. 
Painters  did  not  as  a  rule  employ  photographs 
to  work  from,  but  they  began  to  take  their 
ideas  of  nature,  not  from  nature  itself  nor 
through  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters,  but 
from  photographs.  The  distinction  is  very 
great.  The  naturalist  school  declared  that 
the  literal  copying  of  nature  was  the  highest 
art,  and  here  was  a  process  that  relieved  the 
artist  of  the  labor  of  personal  observation.  A 
good  photograph  is  an  absolute,  indisputable 
reproduction  in  line  and  mass  of  the  external 


world;  all  of  the  problems  of  foreshorten- 
ing, perspective,  construction,  multiplicity  of 
detail,  over  which  for  generations  artists  have 
struggled  are  triumphantly  and  impeccably 
solved.  It  was  the  ideal  at  which  so  many  of 
the  old  masters  declared  they  aimed,  but  how 
lamentably  did  their  best  efforts  fall  short  of 
the  real  thing!  Take  the  most  successful  of 
them,  the  Dutch  still-life  paintings,  the  land- 
scapes of  the  Fontainebleau  school  or  even 
the  works  of  Velasquez,  which  his  contem- 
poraries declared  to  be  not  painting  but  na- 
ture, would  a  photograph  from  any  of  them 
ever  be  supposed  to  be  taken  from  life  ?  Yet 
in  looking  over  the  illustrations  in  the  mag- 
azines  and  salon  catalogues  of  to-day  how 
puzzling  it  is  to  tell  whether  art  or  nature 
furnished  the  original.  Surely  this  is  a  re- 
markable development  and  moreover  a  very 
recent  one,  for  it  has  come  about  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  one  might  almost  date 
it  specifically  from  the  paintings  of  Bastien- 
Lepage^  (which  is  not  to  deny  his  great  and 
original  talent).  As  before  said,  artists  did 
not  copy  photographs ;  they  were  far  too  skil- 
ful draughtsmen  to  need  such  aid,  but  they 
looked  at  them  and  unconsciously  copied  the 
photographic  style  as  an  earlier  generation 
had  copied  the  manner  of  Raphael.  The 
even,  neutral  tone,  the  absence  of  composi- 
tion or  balancing  of  light  and  shade  to  make 
the  picture  fit  in  the  frame,  the  elaborate  re- 
production of  all  detail,  however  trivial,  were 
all  characteristic  of  the  new  school  and  fitted 
exactly  the  training  of  the  new  academies. 
With  good  school  draughtsmanship  and  in- 
dustry the  whole  world  could  be  turned  into 
pictures  of  the  photographic  type.  Individ- 
ual feeling  could  be  dispensed  with  and  even 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  materials  of  the  craft. 
For  photography  was  a  double  influence ;  not 
only  were  pictures  inspired  by  what  had  been 
photographed,  but  they  were  painted  to  be 
themselves  photographed  in  turn  and  were 
known  and  judged  not  by  themselves  but  by 
their  reproductions  which  were  spread  over 
the  whole  world.  Oil  color  as  a  medium,  as 
a  material  capable  of  giving  a  peculiar  charm 
of  surface  was  entirely  lost  sight  of.  Never 
before  probably  since  painting  began  has 
there  been  produced  such  a  wilderness  of 
canvas  so  devoid  of  distinction,  of  technique 
and  of  personal  artistic  feeling  as  has  made 
up  the  bulk  of  the  French  Salon  of  the  Champs 
Elysees  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

^  Jules  Bastien-Lepage  (1848-1884), 
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It  is  not  pretended  that  this  description 
represents  in  any  way  the  best  of  French  art, 
but  it  is  not  unfair  of  the  work  of  the  rank 
and  file  among  the  artists,  the  men  who  with- 
out strong  personal  initiative  followed  the 
training  and  impulses  of  their  time,  and  the 
best  of  the  younger  men  felt  its  influence. 
The  older  ones  trained  under  different  influ- 
ences, with  different  ideals  and  different  hab- 
its of  life  stand  like  relics  of  a  past  age.  They 
are  dropping  off  year  by  year ;  but  take  half  a 
dozen  names  of  the  living  and  dead  at  random ; 
Meissonier,^  Harpignies,^  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes,3  Bouguereau,'^  Gustave  Moreau,s 
Bonnat/  There  seems  no  possible  similar- 
ity of  work  or  character  among  them  until 
they  are  compared  with  their  successors  and 
then  it  is  felt  that  they  are  all  in  a  certain 
class  to  which  the  others  do  not  belong. 
Their  work  has  dominated  the  salon  and  not 
been  dominated  by  it.  With  the  latter  men, 
those  who  finished  their  studies  in  the  sev- 
enties, it  is  not  so.  Take  the  very  best  of 
them,  a  man  like  Dagnan-Bouveret,^  a  man 
of  the  highest  character,  sincere  and  modest, 
and  see  how  the  popular  current  has  forced 
him  from  his  small  earlier  works  filled  with 
the  truest  poetry  and  feeling  into  painting 
huge  religious  subjects,  which  call  aloud  to 
the  beholder  to  admire  the  depth  of  their 
emotion.  They  are  still  works  of  art,  but  in 
the  men  less  strong  and  modest  the  collapse 
has  been  complete,  and  huge  Roman  orgies 
or  mediaeval  massacres  recompensed  with 
medals  and  decorations  have  perverted  real 
though  not  great  talents. 

The  dreary  dulness  beneath  the  labored 
attempts  to  attract  of  the  picked  men  of  the 
schools,  aroused  the  contempt  and  derision 
of  the  anti-academic  faction  which  always 
exists,  and  which  claims  to  succeed  by  genius 
rather  than  by  work.  Their  theories  gained 
special  support  in  the  eighties  by  the  grow- 
ing success  of  men  like  Monet^and  Sisley.^ 
The  more  advanced  spirits  of  the  ateliers  de- 
clared that  even  accurate  drawing  could  be 
advantageously  neglected  in  order  to  develop 
a  sense  of  light  or  a  feeling  for  spots,  or  a 

*  Jean  Louis  Ernest  Meissonier  (1813-1891). 

2  Henri  Harpignies  (b.  1819;. 

3  Pierre  Puvis  de  Chavannes  (1824-1898). 

*  Adolphe  William  Bouguereau  (b.  1S25}. 
^  Gustave  Moreau  (1826-1902). 

®  Joseph  Florentin  Bonnat  (b.  1833). 

'  Pascal  Adolphe  Jean  Dagnan-Bouveret  (b.   1852). 

*•  Claude  Monet  (b.  1840). 

®  Alfred  Sisley  (1840-1899). 


distinctly  personal  handling  of  paint.  When 
they  entered  the  salon  they  had  new  methods 
of  attracting  attention  beside  hugeness  of  can- 
vas and  strangeness  of  subject.  The  tech- 
nique of  Manet  and  his  followers  was  forced 
to  its  ultimate  limits.  Pictures  were  made  to 
stand  out  by  unusual  lightness  or  darkness 
of  tone,  brilliancy  and  strangeness  of  color 
or  eccentricities  of  brush-work,  th.Q  lentillistes 
and  the  verjnicellistes  became  recognized  ar- 
tistic sub-species  and  the  purple  cow  eating 
blue  grass  against  a  green  sky  was  not  wholly 
a  myth.  The  poster  school  of  art  developed, 
suppressing  all  detail  and  concentrating  itself 
in  one  simple  vivid  appeal  to  the  eye.  The 
old  school  disapproved  of  the  new  as  was 
natural,  for  the  two  represent  a  permanent 
difference  of  artistic  temperament  which  has 
always  existed. 

Finally  there  came  an  open  rupture  and 
the  new  salon  of  the  Champs  de  Mars  was 
started,  to  encourage  originality  and  feeling 
as  against  uninspired  industry,  and  except 
in  cases  where  personal  ties  or  interests  in- 
terfered the  distinction  was  pretty  clearly 
maintained,  for  the  salons  were  mutually  ex- 
clusive and  if  an  artist  sent  to  one  he  was  not 
permitted  to  send  to  the  other. 

One  manifest  result  of  the  schism  was  to 
increase  still  further  the  number  of  pictures 
annually  displayed,  the  new  salon  even  doing 
away  with  the  rule  of  the  old  which  limited 
each  exhibitor  to  two  pictures  and  permit- 
ting instead  its  favored  ones  to  send  as  many 
as  they  would. 

It  was  a  selection  from  this  enormous  mass 
of  work,  a  sifting  out  of  the  better  element 
which  the  exposition  in  Paris  in  1900  was  to 
display;  and  while  it  was  measurably  success- 
ful yet  it  gave  a  vague  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment. The  modern  movements  which  had 
been  started  with  so  much  enthusiasm  and 
confidence  seemed  to  have  led  nowhere.  A 
notable  and  regrettable  feature  was  the  fail- 
ure of  those  who  as  young  men  were  gaining 
success  and  fame  a  dozen  years  before,  to 
make  good  their  early  promise.  Their  endur- 
ance was  amazing.  Those  who  were  the  pil- 
lars of  the  exhibition  of  1878  still  held  their 
old  place  with  no  trace  of  weakness  and  often 
with  a  distinct  advance,  and  there  was  still 
about  their  work  a  sureness  of  conception, 
an  authority  that  grows  more  and  more  rare. 

Samuel  Isham. 


From  a  photograph  by  Philip  B.  Stewart. 
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A    COLORADO     BEAR     HUNT 


BY    THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 


Illustrations  from  photographs  by  Alexander  Lambert,  M.D.,  and  Philip  B.  Stewart 

IN  mid-April,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  on  returning  from  the  day's  hunt;  and  as 
our  party,  consisting  of  PhiUp  B.  Stew-  we  carried  no  lunch,  the  two  meals  were  en- 
art,  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  Dr.  Alex-  joyed  with  ravenous  pleasure  by  the  entire 
ander  Lambert,  of  New  York,  in  addition  company.  The  horses  were  stout,  tough, 
to  myself,  left  Newcastle,  Col.,  for  a  bear  shaggy  beasts,  of  wonderful  staying  power, 
hunt.     As  guides  and  hunters  we  had  John  and  able  to  climb  like  cats.     The  country 


Goff  and  Jake  Borah,  than  whom  there 
are  no  better  men  at  their  work  of  hunt- 
ing bear  in  the  mountains  with  hounds. 
Each  brought  his  own  dogs;  all  told,  there 
were  twenty-six  hounds,  and  four  half- 
blood  terriers  to  help  worry  the  bear  when 
at  bay.  We  travelled  in  comfort,  with  a 
big  pack  train,  spare  horses  for  each  of  us, 
and  a  cook,  packers,  and  horse  wranglers. 
I  carried  one  of  the  new  model  Springfield 
military  rifles,  a  30-40,  with  a  soft-nosed 
bullet — a  very  accurate  and  hard-hitting 
gun.  _ 

This  first  day  we  rode  about  twenty  miles 
to  where  camp  w^as  pitched  on  the  upper 
waters  of  East  Divide  Creek.  It  was  a  pict- 
uresque spot.  At  this  altitude  it  was  still 
late  winter  and  the  snow  lay  in  drifts,  even 
in  the  creek  bottom,  while  the  stream  itself 
was  not  yet  clear  from  ice.  The  tents  w^ere 
pitched  in  a  grove  of  leafless  aspens  and 
great  spruces,  beside  the  rushing,  ice- 
rimmed  brook.  The  cook  tent,  with  its 
stove,  w'as  an  attractive  place  on  the  cool 
mornings  and  in  stormy  weather.  Fry,  the 
cook,  a  most  competent  man,  had  rigged  up 
a  table,  and  we  had  folding  camp-chairs 


was  very  steep  and  rugged ;  the  mountain- 
sides were  greasy  and  slippery  from  the 
melting  snow,  while  the  snow  bucking 
through  the  deep  drifts  on  their  tops  and  on 
the  north  sides  was  exhausting.  Only  sure- 
footed animals  could  avoid  serious  tum- 
bles, and  only  animals  of  great  endurance 
could  have  lasted  through  the  work.  Both 
Johnny  Goff  and  his  partner.  Brick  Wells, 
who  often  accompanied  us  on  the  hunts, 
were  frequently  mounted  on  animals  of  un- 
certain temper,  with  a  tendency  to  buck  on 
insufficient  provocation ;  but  they  rode  them 
with  entire  indifference  up  and  down  any  in- 
cline. One  of  the  riders,  ''Al,"  a  very  good 
tempered  man,  a  tireless  worker,  had  as  one 
of  his  horses  a  queer,  big-headed  dun  beast, 
with  a  black  stripe  down  its  back  and  traces 
of  zebra-like  bands  on  Ihe  backs  of  his  front 
legs.  He  was  an  atavistic  animal,  looking 
much  as  the  horses  must  have  looked  which 
an  age  or  two  ago  lived  in  this  very  locality 
and  were  preyed  on  by  sabre-toothed  tigers, 
hyenadons,  and  other  strange  and  terrible 
beasts  of  a  long-vanished  era.  Lambert 
remarked  to  him:  "Al,  you  ought  to  call 
that  horse  of  yours  '  Fossil ' ;  he  is  a  hundred 


— luxuries  utterly  unknown  to  my  former    thousand  years  old."     To  which  Al,  with 

immovable  face,  replied:  ''Gee!  and  that 
man  sold  him  to  me  for  a  seven-year-old! 
I'll  have  the  law  on  him!" 

The  hounds  were  most  interesting,  and 

Copyright,  1905,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      All  rights  reserved. 


camping  trips.     Each  day  we  breakfasted 
early  and  dined  ten  or  twelve  hours  later, 

^1%  From  the  forthcoming  book,  "Outdoor  Pastimes  of 
an  American  Hunter,"  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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showed  all  the  variations  of  character  and 
temper  to  be  expected  in  such  a  pack;  a 
pack  in  which  performance  counted  for 
everything  and  pedigree  for  nothing.  One 
of  the  best  hounds  was  half  fox  terrier. 
Three  of  Johnny's  had  been  with  us  four 
years  before,  when  he  and  I  hunted  cougars 
together;  these  three  being  Jim,  now  an  old 
dog,  who  dropped  behind  in  a  hard  run,  but 
still  excellent  on  a  cold  trail;  Tree 'em,  who, 


got  badly  hurt  before  the  hunt  was  through. 
Jake's  Rowdy,  as  soon  as  an  animal 
was  killed,  became  very  cross  and  wished 
to  attack  any  dog  that  came  near.  One 
of  Jake's  best  hounds  was  old  Bruise,  a  very 
sure,  although  not  a  particularly  fast  dog. 
All  the  members  of  the  pack  held  the  usual 
wild-beast  attitude  toward  one  another. 
They  joined  together  for  the  chase  and  the 
fight,  but  once  the  quarry  was  killed,  their 


Fron  a  steyecj^ra/h,  co/'yri^'/U  igoj,  I'y  L'ndernood  &■  L'uderwood. 

Starting  for  camp. 


like  Jim,  had  grown  aged,  but  was  very  sure; 
and  Bruno,  who  had  become  one  of  the  best 
of  all  the  pack  on  a  hot  trail,  but  who  was 
apt  to  overrun  it  if  it  became  at  all  difficult 
and  cold.  The  biggest  dog  of  the  pack,  a  very 
powerful  animal,  was  Badge,  who  was  half 
foxhound  and  half  what  Johnny  called  Sibe- 
rian bloodhound — I  suppose  a  Great  Dane 
or  Ulm  dog.  His  full  brother  Bill  came  next 
to  him .  There  was  a  Rowdy  in  Jake 's  pack 
and  another  Rowdy  in  Johnny's,  and  each 


relations  among  themselves  became  those 
of  active  hostility  or  selfish  indifference. 
At  feeding  time  each  took  whatever  his 
strength  permitted,  and  each  paid  abject 
deference  to  whichever  animal  was  his 
known  superior  in  prowess.  Some  of  the 
younger  dogs  would  now  and  then  run  deer 
or  coyote.  But  the  older  dogs  paid  heed 
only  to  bear  and  bobcat;  and  the  pack,  as 
a  body,  discriminated  sharply  between  the 
hounds  they  could  trust  and  those  which 


5i«^ 


Frojn  a  photograph  by  Philip  11.  Sieivart. 


Hunting  for  tracks. 


Frojn  a  phoioi^raph  by  PJiilip  Jl.  Ste-vart. 


The  camp. 
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would  go  off  on  a  wrong  trail.  The  four 
terriers  included  a  heavy,  liver-colored  half- 
breed  bull-dog,  a  preposterous  animal  who 
looked  as  if  his  ancestry  had  included  a 
toadfish.  He  was  a  terrible  fighter,  but  his 
unvarying  attitude  toward  mankind  was  one 
of  effusive  and  rather  fooHsh  affection.  In 
a  fight  he  could  whip  any  of  the  hounds  save 
Badge,  and  he  was  far  more  willing  than 
Badge  to  accept  punishment.     There  w^as 


dom,  invariably  attacking  each  porcupine 
they  found ;  the  result  being  that  we  had  to 
spend  many  minutes  in  removing  the  quills 
from  their  mouths,  eyes,  etc.  A  white  bull- 
terrier  would  come  in  from  such  a  combat 
with  his  nose  literally  looking  like  a  glorified 
pincushion,  and  many  of  the  spines  we  had 
to  take  out  with  nippers.  The  terriers  never 
ran  with  the  hounds,  but  stayed  behind  with 
the  horses  until  they  heard  the  hounds  bark- 


From  a  photograph  by  Philip  li.  Stewart, 


At  dinner. 


also  a  funny  little  black  and  tan,  named 
Skip,  a  most  friendly  little  fellow,  especially 
fond  of  riding  in  front  or  behind  the  saddle 
of  any  one  of  us  who  would  take  him  up, 
although  perfectly  able  to  travel  forty  miles 
a  day  on  his  own  sturdy  legs  if  he  had 
to,  and  then  to  join  in  the  worry  of  the 
quarry  when  once  it  had  been  shot.  Porcu- 
pines abounded  in  the  woods,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  terriers  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
hounds  positively  refused  to  learn  any  wis- 


ing "bayed "  or ' 'treed , ' '  when  they  f orth w ith 
tore  toward  them.  Skip  adopted  me  as  his 
special  master,  rode  with  me  whenever  I 
would  let  him,  and  slept  on  the  foot  of  my 
bed  at  night,  growling  defiance  at  anything 
that  came  near.  I  grew  attached  to  the 
friendly,  bright  little  fellow,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  hunt  took  him  home  with  me  as  a  play- 
mate for  the  children. 

It  was  a  great,  wild  country.     In  the  creek 
bottoms  there  were  a  good  many  ranches; 
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From  a  photograJ>li.  by  Philip  B.  Steiuart. 


The  pack  strikes  the  fresh  bear-trail. 


Froj/i  a  phoCograJth  by  PhiliJ>  B.  Sttivart. 


Pitching  camp. 


From  a  photograph,  copyrit^ht  IQOS,  by  Alexander  Lambert,  Af.D. 

Stewart  and  the  bobcat. 


but  we  only  occasionally  passed  by  these, 
on  our  way  to  our  hunting  grounds  in  the 
wilderness  along  the  edge  of  the  snow-line. 
The  mountains  crowded  close  together  in 
chain,  peak,  and  table-land;  all  the  higher 
ones  were  wrapped  in  an  unrent  shroud  of 
snow.  We  saw  a  good  many  deer,  and 
fresh  sign  of  elk,  but  no  elk  themselves,  al- 
though we  were  informed  that  bands  were 
to  be  found  in  the  high  spruce  timber  where 
the  snows  were  so  deep  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  go  on  horseback,  while 
going  on  foot  would  have  been  inconceiv- 
ably fatiguing.     The  country  was  open. 
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The  high  peaks  were  bare  of  trees.  Cot- 
tonwoods,  and  occasionally  dwarfed  birch 
or  maple  and  willows,  fringed  the  streams; 
aspens  grew  in  groves  higher  up.  There 
were  pinons  and  cedars  on  the  slopes  of  the 
foot-hills;  spruce  clustered  here  and  therein 
the  cooler  ravines  and  valleys  and  high  up 
the  mountains.  The  dense  oak  brush  and 
thick  growing  cedars  were  hard  on  our 
clothes,  and  sometimes  on  our  bodies. 

Bear  and  cougars  had  once  been  very 
plentiful  throughout  this  region,  but  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years  the  cougars  have 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers  throughout 


Front  a  photograph,  copyright  igoS,  by  Alexander  Lambert,  M.D. 

A  "  doily"  bear. 


northern  Colorado,  and  the  bears  have  di- 
minished also,  although  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. The  great  grizzlies  which  were  once 
fairly  plentiful  here  are  now  very  rare,  as 
they  are  in  most  places  in  the  United  States. 
There  remain  plenty  of  the  black  and 
browm  bears,  which  are  simply  individual 
color  phases  of  the  same  species. 

Bears  are  interesting  creatures  and  their 
habits  are  always  worth  watching.  When 
I  used  to  hunt  grizzlies  my  experience  tended 
to  make  me  lay  special  emphasis  on  their 
variation  in  temper.  There  are  savage  and 
cowardly  bears,  just  as  there  are  big  and 


little  ones;  and  sometimes  these  variations 
are  very  marked  among  bears  of  the  same 
district,  and  at  other  times  all  the  bears  of 
one  district  will  seem  to  have  a  common 
code  of  behavior  which  differs  utterly  from 
that  of  the  bears  of  another  district.  Read- 
ers of  Lewis  and  Clark  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  great  difference  they  found  in 
ferocity  between  the  bears  of  the  upper  Mis- 
souri and  the  bears  of  the  Columbia  River 
country;  and  those  who  have  lived  in  the 
upper  Missouri  country  nowadays  know 
how  widely  the  bears  that  still  remain  have 
altered  in  character  from  what  they  were 
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as  recently  as  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

This  variability  has  been  shown  in  the 
bears  which  I  have  stumbled  upon  at  close 
quarters.  On  but  one  occasion  was  I  ever 
regularly  charged  by  a  grizzly.  To  this  ani- 
mal I  had  given  a  mortal  wound,  and  with- 
out any  effort  at  retaliation  he  bolted  into  a 
thicket  of  what,  in  my  hurry,  I  thought  was 
laurel  (it  being  composed  in  reality  I  sup- 
pose of  thick-growing  berry  bushes).  On 
my  following  him  and  giving  him  a  second 
wound,  he  charged  very  determinedly,  tak- 


it  may  simply  be  another  example  of  indi- 
vidual variation. 

On  another  occasion,  in  a  windfall,  I  got 
up  within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  a  grizzly^ 
which  simply  bolted  off,  paying  no  heed  ta 
a  hurried  shot  which  I  delivered  as  I  poised 
unsteadily  on  the  swaying  top  of  an  over- 
thrown dead  pine.  On  yet  another  occa- 
sion, when  I  roused  a  big  bear  from  his. 
sleep,  he  at  the  first  moment  seemed  to  pay 
little  or  no  heed  to  me,  and  then  turned  to- 
ward me  in  a  leisurely  way,  the  only  sign  of 
hostility  he  betrayed  being  to  ruffle  up  the 


From  a  photograph  by  Philip  B.  Stewart. 


Jake  and  Johnny. 


ing  two  more  bullets  without  flinching.  I 
just  escaped  the  charge  by  jumping  to  one 
side,  and  he  died  almost  immediatelv  after 
striking  at  me  as  he  rushed  by.  This  bear 
charged  with  his  mouth  open,  but  made  very 
little  noise  after  the  growl  or  roar  with  which 
he  greeted  my  second  bullet .  I  mention  the 
fact  of  his  having  kept  his  mouth  open,  be- 
cause one  or  two  of  my  friends  who  have 
been  charged  have  informed  me  that  in 
their  cases  they  particularly  noticed  that 
the  bear  charged  with  his  mouth  shut.  Per- 
haps the  fact  that  my  bear  was  shot  through 
the  lungs  may  account  for  the  difference,  or 


hair  on  his  shoulders  and  the  back  of  his. 
neck.  I  hit  him  square  between  the  eyes, 
and  he  dropped  like  a  pole-axed  steer. 

On  another  occasion  I  got  up  quite  close 
to  and  mortally  wounded  a  bear,  which  ran 
off  without  uttering  a  sound  until  it  fell  dead ;. 
but  another  of  these  grizzlies,  which  I  shot 
from  ambush,  kept  squalling  and  yelling 
every  time  I  hit  him,  making  a  great  rumpus. 
On  one  occasion  one  of  my  cow  hands  and 
myself  were  able  to  run  down  on  foot  a  she 
grizzly  bear  and  her  cub,  which  had  ob- 
tained a  long  start  of  us,  simply  because  of 
the  fooHsh  conduct  of  the  mother.     The 


From  a  photograph,  copyright  Jgos,  by  Alexander  Lambert,  M.D. 

The  pack  baying  the  bear. 
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cub — or  more  properly  the  yearling,  for  it 
was  a  cub  of  the  second  year — ran  on  far 
ahead,  and  would  have  escaped  if  the  old 
she  had  not  continually  stopped  and  sat  up 
on  her  hind  legs  to  look  back  at  us.  I 
think  she  did  this  partly  from  curiosity,  but 
partly  also  from  bad  temper,  for  once  or 
twice  she  grinned  and  roared  at  us.  The 
upshot  of  it  was  that  I  got  within  range  and 
put  a  bullet  in  the  old  she,  who  afterward 


vanced  to  kill  it  with  his  pistol.  The  pistol, 
however,  did  not  inflict  a  mortal  wound,  and 
the  only  effect  was  to  make  the  young  bear 
jump  to  its  feet  as  if  unhurt^  and  race  off  at 
full  speed  through  the  timber;  for  though 
not  full  grown  it  was  beyond  cubhood,  being 
probably  about  eighteen  months  old.  By- 
desperate  running  I  succeeded  in  getting  an- 
othershot,and  more  by  luck  than  by  anything 
else  knocked  it  over,  this  lime  permanently. 


l>o>n  a  f>hotOi;raph,  copyright  Jguj,  by  ^Uexaiider  Latnbert,  M.D. 

My  third  bear. 


charged  my  companion  and  was  killed ;  and 
we  also  got  the  yearling. 

One  young  grizzly  which  I  killed  many 
years  ago  dropped  to  the  first  bullet,  which 
entered  its  stomach.  It  then  let  myself  and 
my  companion  approach  closely,  looking  up 
at  us  with  alert  curiosity,  but  making  no 
effort  to  escape.  It  was  really  not  crippled 
at  all,  but  we  thought  from  its  actions  that 
its  backwas  broken,  and  my  companion  ad- 


Black  bear  are  not,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, formidable  brutes.  If  they  do  charge 
and  get  home  they  may  maul  a  man  severely, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  instances  on  rec- 
ord in  which  they  have  killed  men.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  a  Vjlack  bear  will  not  charge 
home,  though  he  may  bluster  a  good  deal. 
I  once  shot  one  very  close  up  which  made  a 
most  lamentable  outcry,  and  seemed  to  lose 
its  head,  its  efforts  to  escape  resulting  in  its 


From,  a  photograph  by  Philip  B.   Steicart. 


The  worry. 


From  a  photograph  by  Philip  B.  Stewart. 


Skip  on  horseback. 


Frofn  a  photograph,  copyright  igo§,  by  Alexander  Lambert,  M.D. 

On  the  way  to  camp. 


bouncing  about  among  the  trees  with  such 
heedless  hurry  that  I  was  easily  able  to  kill 
it.  Another  black  bear,  which  I  also  shot 
at  close  quarters,  came  straight  for  my  com- 
panions and  myself,  and  almost  ran  over 
the  white  hunter  who  was  with  me.  This 
bear  made  no  sound  whatever  when  I  first 
hit  it,  and  I  do  not  think  it  was  charging. 
I  believe  it  was  simply  dazed,  and  by  acci- 
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dent  ran  the  wrong  way,  and  so  almost  came 
into  collision  with  us.  However,  when  it 
found  itself  face  to  face  with  the  white 
hunter,  and  only  four  or  five  feet  away,  it 
prepared  for  hostilities,  and  I  think  would 
have  mauled  him  if  I  had  not  brained  it 
with  another  bullet;  for  I  was  myself  stand- 
ing but  six  feet  or  so  to  one  side  of  it.  None 
of  the  bears  shot  on  this  Colorado  trip  made 


From  a  photograph,  copyright  igoS,  by  Alexander  Lambert,  M.D. 

A  treed  bobcat. 


From  a  photograph  by  Philip  B.  Stewart. 


The  big  bear. 
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a  sound  when  hit;    they  all  died  silently, 
like  so  many  wolves. 

Ordinarily,  my  experience  has  been  that 
bears  were  not  flurried  when  I  suddenly 
came  upon  them.  They  impressed  me  as 
if  they  were  always  keeping  in  mind  the 
place  toward  which  they  wished  to  retreat 
in  the  event  of  danger,  and  for  this  place, 
which  was  invariably  a  piece  of  rough 
ground  or  dense  timber,  they  made  off  with 
all  possible  speed,  not  seeming  to  lose  their 
heads. 

Frequently  I  have  been  able  to  watch 
bears  for  some  time  while  myself  unob- 
served. With  other  game  I  have  very  often 
done  this  even  when  within  close  range,  not 
wishing  to  kill  creatures  needlessly,  or  with- 
out a  good  object;  but  with  bears,  my  ex- 
perience has  been  that  chances  to  secure 
them  come  so  seldom  as  to  make  it  very 
distinctly  worth  while  improving  any  that 
do  come,  and  I  have  not  spent  much  time 
watching  any  bear  unless  he  was  in  a  place 
where  I  could  not  get  at  him,  or  else  was  so 
close  at  hand  that  I  was  not  afraid  of  his 
getting  awayo  On  one  occasion  the  bear 
was  hard  at  work  digging  up  squirrel  or 
gopher  caches  on  the  side  of  a  pine-clad 
hill;  while  at  this  work  he  looked  rather  like 
a  big  badger.  On  two  other  occasions  the 
bear  was  fussing  around  a  carcass  prepara- 
tory to  burying  it.  On  these  occasions  I 
was  very  close,  and  it  was  extremely  inter- 
esting to  note  the  grotesque,  half-human 
movements,  and  giant,  awkward  strength 
of  the  great  beast.  He  would  twist  the  car- 
cass around  with  the  utmost  ease,  sometimes 
taking  it  in  his  teeth  and  dragging  it,  at 
other  times  grasping  it  in  his  forepaws  and 
half  lifting,  half  shoving  it.  Once  the  bear 
lost  his  grip  and  rolled  over  during  the 
course  of  some  movement,  and  this  made 
him  angry,  and  he  struck  the  carcass  a  sav- 
age whack,  just  as  a  pettish  child  will  strike 
a  table  against  which  it  has  knocked  itself. 
At  another  time  I  watched  a  black  bear 
some  distance  off  getting  his  breakfast  under 
stumps  and  stones.  He  was.  very  active, 
turning  the  stone  or  log  over,  and  then 
thrusting  his  muzzle  into  the  empty  space 
to  gobble  up  the  small  creatures  below  be- 
fore they  recovered  from  their  surprise  and 
the  sudden  inflow  of  light.  From  under  one 
log  he  put  a  chipmunk,  and  danced  hither 
and  thither  with  even  more  agiHty  than 
awkwardness,  slapping  at  the  chipmunk 
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with  his  paw  while  it  zigzagged  about,  until 
finally  he  scooped  it  into  his  mouth. 

All  this  was  in  the  old  days  when  I  was 
still-hunting,  with  only  the  rifle.  This 
Colorado  trip  was  the  first  on  which  I  hunted 
bears  with  hounds.  If  we  had  run  across  a 
grizzly  there  would  doubtless  have  been  a 
chance  to  show  some  prowess,  at  least  in 
the  way  of  hard  riding.  But  the  black  and 
brown  bears  cannot,  save  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  escape  from  such  a  pack  as 
we  had  with  us;  and  the  real  merit  of  the 
chase  was  confined  to  the  hounds  and  to 
Jake  and  Johnny  for  their  skill  in  handling 
them.  Perhaps  I  should  add  the  horses, 
for  their  extraordinary  endurance  and  sure- 
f ootedness.  As  for  the  rest  of  us,  we  needed 
to  do  little  more  than  to  sit  ten  or  twelve 
hours  in  the  saddle  and  occasionally  lead 
the  horses  up  or  down  the  most  precipitous 
and  cliff-like  of  the  mountain  sides.  But 
it  was  great  fun,  nevertheless,  and  usually 
a  chase  lasted  long  enough  to  be  interesting. 

The  first  day  after  reaching  camp  we  rode 
for  eleven  hours  over  a  very  difficult  country, 
but  without  getting  above  the  snow-line. 
Finally  the  dogs  got  on  the  fresh  trail  of  a 
bobcat,  and  away  they  went.  A  bobcat 
will  often  give  a  good  run,  much  better  on 
the  average  than  a  cougar;  and  this  one 
puzzled  the  dogs  not  a  little  at  first.  It 
scrambled  out  of  one  deep  valley,  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  rock  ledges  where  its 
scent  was  hard  to  follow;  then  plunged  into 
another  valley.  Meanwhile  we  had  ridden 
up  on  the  high  mountain  spur  between  the 
two  valleys,  and  after  scrambling  and  gal- 
loping to  and  fro  as  the  cry  veered  from 
point  to  point  when  the  dogs  changed  direc- 
tions, we  saw  them  cross  into  the  second  val- 
ley. Here  again  they  took  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  puzzle  out  the  trail,  and  became 
somewhat  scattered.  We  had  dismounted 
and  were  standing  by  the  horses'  heads,  lis- 
tening to  the  baying  and  trying  to  decide 
which  way  we  should  go,  when  Stewart 
suddenly  pointed  us  out  a  bear.  It  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  valley  from  us,  and  per- 
haps half  a  mile  away,  galloping  downhill, 
with  two  of  the  hounds  after  it,  and  in  the 
sunlight  its  fur  looked  glossy  black.  In  a  min- 
ute or  two  it  passed  out  of  sight  in  the  thick- 
growing  timber  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley ; 
and  as  we  afterward  found,  the  two  hounds, 
getting  momentarily  thrown  out,  and  hear- 
ing the  others  stiil  baying  on  the  cat  trail. 
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joined  the  latter.  Jake  started  off  to  go 
around  the  head  of  the  valley,  while  the  rest 
of  us  plunged  down  into  it.  We  found  from 
the  track  that  the  bear  had  gone  up  the  val- 
ley, and  Jake  found  where  he  had  come  out 
on  the  high  divide,  and  then  turned  and  re- 
traced his  steps.  But  the  hounds  were  evi- 
dently all  after  the  cat.  There  was  nothing 
for  us  to  do  but  follow  them.  Sometimes  rid- 
ing, sometimesleadingthehorses,wewentup 
the  steep  hillside,  and  as  soon  as  we  reached 
the  crest  heard  the  hounds  barking  treed. 
Shorty  and  Skip,  who  always  trotted  after 
the  horses  while  the  hounds  were  in  full  cry 
on  a  trail,  recognized  the  change  of  note  im- 
mediately, and  tore  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  bay,  while  we  followed  as  best  we  could, 
hoping  to  get  there  in  time  for  Stewart  and 
Lambert  to  take  photographs  of  the  lynx  in 
a  tree.  But  we  were  too  late.  Both  Shorty 
and  Skip  could  climb  trees,  and  although 
Skip  was  too  light  to  tackle  a  bobcat  by  him- 
self. Shorty,  a  heavy,  formidable  dog,  of 
unflinching  courage  and  great  physical 
strength,  was  altogether  too  much  for  any 
bobcat.  When  we  reached  the  place  we 
found  the  bobcat  in  the  top  of  a  pifion,  and 
Shorty  steadily  working  his  way  up  through 
the  branches  and  very  near  the  quarry.  Evi- 
dently the  bobcat  felt  that  the  situation  need- 
ed the  taking  of  desperate  chances,  and  just 
before  Shorty  reached  it  out  it  jumped. 
Shorty  yelling  with  excitement  as  he  plunged 
down  through  the  branches  after  it.  But 
the  cat  did  not  jump  far  enough.  One  of 
the  hounds  seized  it  by  the  hind  leg  and  in 
another  second  everything  w^as  over. 

Shorty  was  always  the  first  of  the  pack  to 
attack  dangerous  game,  and  in  attacking 
bear  or  cougar  even  Badge  was  much  less 
reckless  and  more  wary.  In  consequence, 
Shorty  was  seamed  over  with  scars;  most 
of  them  from  bobcats,  but  one  or  two  from 
cougars.  He  could  speedily  kill  a  bobcat 
single-handed;  for  these  small  lynxes  are 
not  really  formidable  fighters,  although  they 
will  lacerate  a  dog  quite  severely.  Shorty 
found  a  badger  a  much  more  difficult  an- 
tagonist than  a  bobcat.  A  bobcat  in  a  hole 
makes  a  hard  fight,  however.  On  this  hunt 
we  once  got  a  bobcat  under  a  big  rock,  and 
Jake's  Rowdy  in  trying  to  reach  it  got  so 
Ijadly  mauled  that  he  had  to  join  the  invalid 
class  for  several  days. 

The  bobcat  we  killed  this  first  day  was  a 
male,  weighing  twenty-five  pounds.    It  was 


too  late  to  try  after  the  bear,  especially  as  we 
had  only  ten  or  a  dozen  dogs  out,  while  the 
bear's  tracks  showed  it  to  be  a  big  one;  and 
we  rode  back  to  camp. 

Next  morning  we  rode  off  early,  taking 
with  us  all  twenty-six  hounds  and  the  four 
terriers.  We  wished  first  to  find  whether 
the  bear  had  gone  out  of  the  country  in  which 
we  had  seen  him,  and  so  rode  up  a  valley 
and  then  scrambled  laboriously  up  the 
mountain-side  to  the  top  of  the  snow-covered 
divide.  Here  the  snow  was  three  feet  deep 
in  places,  and  the  horses  plunged  and  floun- 
dered as  w^e  worked  our  way  in  single  file 
through  the  drifts.  But  it  had  frozen  hard 
the  previous  night,  so  that  a  bear  could  walk 
on  the  crust  and  leave  very  little  sign.  In 
consequence  we  came  near  passing  over  the 
place  w^here  the  animal  we  were  after  had 
actually  crossed  out  of  the  canon-like  ravine 
m  w^hich  we  had  seen  him  and  gone  over  the 
divide  into  another  set  of  valleys.  The  trail 
was  so  faint  that  it  puzzled  us,  as  we  could 
not  be  certain  how  fresh  it  was,  and  until 
this  point  could  be  cleared  up  we  tried  to 
keep  the  hounds  from  following  it.  Old 
Jim,  however,  slipped  off  to  one  side  and 
speedily  satisfied  himself  that  the  trail  was 
fresh.  Along  it  he  went,  giving  tongue, 
and  the  other  dogs  were  maddened  by  the 
sound,while  Jim,  under  such  circumstances, 
paid  no  heed  whatever  to  any  effort  to  make 
him  come  back.  Accordingly,  the  other 
hounds  were  slipped  after  him,  and  down 
they  ran  into  the  valley,  while  we  slid, 
floundered,  and  scrambled  along  the  ridge 
crest  parallel  to  them,  until  a  couple  of  miles 
farther  on  we  worked  our  w^ay  down  to  some 
great  slopes  covered  with  dwarf  scrub-oak. 
At  the  edge  of  these  slopes,  where  they  fell 
off  in  abrupt  descent  to  the  stream  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  we  halted.  Opposite 
us  was  a  high  and  very  rugged  mountain 
side  covered  with  a  growth  of  pifion — never 
a  very  close-growing  tree — its  precipitous 
flanks  broken  by  ledges  and  scored  by  gul- 
lies and  ravines.  It  was  hard  to  follow  the 
scent  across  such  a  mountain-side,  and  the 
dogs  speedily  became  much  scattered.  We 
could  hear  them  plainly,  and  now  and  then 
could  see  them,  looking  like  ants  as  they  ran 
up  and  down  hill  and  along  the  ledges.  Fi- 
nally we  heard  some  of  them  barking  bayed. 
The  volume  of  sound  increased  steadily  as 
the  straggling  dogs  joined  those  which  had 
first  reached  the  hunted  animal.     At  about 
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this  time  to  our  astonishment,  Badge, 
usually  a  stanch  fighter,  rejoined  us,  fol- 
lo\Yed  by  one  or  two  other  hounds,  who 
seemed  to  have  had  enough  of  the  matter. 
Immediately  afterward  we  saw  the  bear, 
half-way  up  the  opposite  mountain-side. 
The  hounds  were  all  around  him,  and  occa- 
sionally bit  at  his  hind  quarters;  but  he  had 
evidently  no  intention  of.  climbing  a  tree. 
When  we  first  saw  him  he  was  sitting  up  on 
a  point  of  rock  surrounded  by  the  pack,  his 
black  fur  showing  to  fine  advantage.  Then 
he  moved  off,  threatening  the  dogs,  and 
making  what  in  Mississippi  is  called  a  walk- 
ing bay.  He  was  a  sullen,  powerful  beast, 
and  his  leisurely  gait  showed  how  little  he 
feared  the  pack,  and  how  confident  he  wasin 
hisownburlystrength.  Bythistime  the  dogs 
had  been  after  him  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
as  there  was  no  water  on  the  mountain-side 
we  feared  they  might  be  getting  exhausted, 
and  rode  toward  them  as  rapidly  as  we  could. 
It  was  a  hard  climb  up  to  where  they  were, 
and  we  had  to  lead  the  horses.  Just  as  we 
came  in  sight  of  him,  across  a  deep  gully 
which  ran  down  the  sheer  miountain-side,  he 
broke  bay  and  started  off,  threatening  the 
foremost  of  the  pack  as  they  dared  to  ap- 
proach him.  They  were  all  around  him, 
and  for  a  minute  I  could  not  fire;  then  as  he 
passed  under  a  pinon  I  got  a  clear  view  of  his 
great  round  stem  and  pulled  trigger.  The 
bullet  broke  both  his  hips,  and  he  rolled 
downhill  the  hounds  yelling  with  excitement 
as  they  closed  in  on  him.  He  could  still  play 
havoc  with  the  pack,  and  there  was  need  to 
kill  him  at  once.  I  leaped  and  slid  down  my 
side  of  the  gully  as  he  rolled  down  his;  at 
the  bottom  he  stopped  and  raised  himself 
on  his  fore  quarters ;  and  with  another  bullet 
I  broke  his  back  between  the  shoulders. 

Immediately  all  the  dogs  began  to  worry 
the  carcass,  while  their  savage  baying  echoed 
so  loudly  in  the  narrow,  steep  gully  that  we 
could  with  difficulty  hear  one  another  speak. 
It  was  a  wild  scene  to  look  upon,  as  we 
scrambled  down  to  where  the  dead  bear  lay 
on  his  back  between  the  rocks.  He  did  not 
die  wholly  unavenged,  for  he  had  killed  one 
of  the  terriers  and  six  other  dogs  were  more 
or  less  injured;  the  chase  of  the  bear  is 
grim  work  for  the  pack.  Jim,  usually  a 
very  wary  fighter,  had  a  couple  of  deep  holes 
in  his  thigh;  but  the  most  mishandled  of  the 
wounded  dogs  was  Shorty.  With  his  usual 
dauntless  courage  he  had  gone  straight  at 


the  bear's  head.  Being  such  a  heavy,  pow- 
erful animal,  I  think  if  he  had  been  backed 
up  he  could  have  held  the  bear's  head  down, 
and  prevented  the  beast  from  doing  much 
injury.  As  it  was,  the  bear  bit  through  the 
side  of  Shorty's  head,  and  bit  him  in  the 
shoulder, and  again  in  the  hip,  inflicting  very 
bad  wounds  Once  the  fight  wasover  Shorty 
lay  down  on  the  hillside,  unable  to  move. 
When  we  started  home  we  put  him  beside 
a  little  brook,  and  left  a  piece  of  bear  meat 
by  him,  as  it  was  obvious  we  could  not  get 
him  to  camp  that  day.  Next  day  one  of 
the  boys  went  back  with  a  pack-horse  to 
take  him  in;  but  half-way  out  met  him 
struggling  toward  camp,  and  returned. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  Shorty  turned  up 
while  we  were  at  dinner,  and  staggered 
toward  us,  wagging  his  tail  with  enthusiastic 
delight  at  seeing  his  friends.  We  fed  him 
until  he  could  not  hold  another  mouthful;, 
then  he  curled  up  in  a  dry  corner  of  the 
cook-tent  and  slept  for  forty-eight  hours; 
and  two  or  three  days  afterward  was  able 
once  more  to  go  hunting. 

The  bear  was  a  big  m_ale,  weighing  three 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  On  examina- 
tion at  close  quarters,  his  fur,  which  was  in 
fine  condition,  was  not  as  black  as  it  had 
seemed  when  seen  afar  off,  the  roots  of  the 
hairs  being  brown.  There  was  nothing 
whatever  in  his  stomach.  Evidently  he  had 
not  yet  begun  to  eat,  and  had  been  but  a 
short  while  cut  of  his  hole.  Bear  feed  very 
little  when  they  first  come  out  of  their  dens, 
sometimes  beginning  on  grass,  sometimes  on 
buds.  Occasionally  they  will  feed  at  carcass- 
es and  try  to  kill  animals  within  a  week  or 
two  after  they  have  left  winter  quarters,  but 
this  is  rare,  and  as  a  usual  thing  for  the  first 
few  weeks  after  they  have  come  out  they  feed 
much  as  a  deer  would.  Although  not  hog 
fat,  as  would  probably  have  been  the  case 
in  the  fall,  this  bear  was  in  good  condition. 
In  the  fall,  however,  he  would  doubtless 
have  weighed  over  four  hundred  pounds. 
The  three  old  females  we  got  on  this  trip 
weighed  one  hundred  and  eighty,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pounds  apiece.  The  yearlings 
weighed  from  thirty-one  to  forty  pounds. 
The  only  other  black  bears  I  ever  weighed 
all  belonged  to  the  sub-species  Luteolus,  and 
were  killed  on  the  Little  Sunflower  River, 
in  Mississippi,  in  the  late  fall  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  two.     A  big  old  male,  in  poor 
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condition, weighed  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  pounds,  and  two  very  fat  females 
weighed  two  hundred  and  twenty  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds  respectively. 

The  next  few  days  we  spent  in  hunting 
perseveringly,  but  unsuccessfully.  Each 
day  we  were  from  six  to  twelve  hours  in  the 
saddle,  climbing  with  weary  toil  up  the 
mountains  and  slipping  and  scrambling 
down  them.  On  the  tops  and  on  the  north 
slopes  there  was  much  snow,  so  that  we  had 
to  pick  our  trails  carefully,  and  even  thus 
the  horses  often  floundered  belly-deep  as 
we  worked  along  in  single  file;  the  men  on 
the  horses  which  were  best  at  snow  buck- 
ing took  turns  in  breaking  the  trail.  In  the 
worst  places  we  had  to  dismount  and  lead 
the  horses,  often  over  such  bad  ground  that 
nothing  less  sure-footed  than  the  tough 
mxountain  ponies  could  even  have  kept  their 
legs.  The  weather  was  cold,  with  occa- 
sional sharp  flurries  of  snow,  and  once  a  reg- 
ular snow-storm.  We  found  the  tracks  of 
one  or  two  bears,  but  in  each  case  several 
days  old,  and  it  was  evident  either  that  the 
bears  had  gone  backto  theirdens,  findingthe 
season  so  late,  or  else  that  they  were  lying 
quiet  in  sheltered  places,  and  travelling  as 
little  as  possible.  One  day,  after  a  long  run 
of  certainly  five  or  six  miles  through  very 
difficult  country,  the  dogs  treed  a  bobcat  in  a 
big  cedar.  It  had  run  so  far  that  it  was  badly 
out  of  breath.  Stewart  climbed  the  tree  and 
took  several  photographs  of  it,  pushing  the 
camera  up  to  within  about  four  feet  of  where 
the  cat  sat.  Lambert  obtained  photographs 
of  both  Stewart  and  the  cat.  Shorty  was  at 
this  time  still  an  invalid  from  his  encounter 
with  the  bear,  but  Skip  worked  his  way  thir- 
ty feet  up  the  tree  in  his  effort  to  get  at  the 
bobcat.  Lambert  shot  the  latter  with  his 
revolver;  the  bobcat  dying,  stuck  in  the 
branches;  and  he  then  had  to  climb  the  tree 
to  get  both  the  bobcat  and  Skip,  as  the  latter 
was  at  such  a  height  that  we  thought  he 
would  hurt  himself  if  he  fell.  Another  bob- 
cat when  treed  sealed  his  own  fate  by  step- 
ping on  a  dead  branch  and  falHng  right  into 
the  jaws  of  the  pack. 

At  this  camp,  as  everywhere,  the  tiny  four- 
striped  chipmunks  were  plentiful  and  tame; 
they  are  cheerful,  attractive  little  animals. 
We  also  saw  white-footed  mice  and  a  big 
meadow  mouse  around  camp;  and  we  found 
a  young  brushy-tailed  pack-rat.  The  snow- 
shoe  rabbits  were  still  white  on  the  moun- 


tains, but  in  the  lower  valleys  they  had 
changed  to  the  summer  pelage.  On  the 
mountains  we  occasionally  saw  woodchucks 
and  rock  squirrels  of  two  kinds,  a  large  and 
a  small — Spermophilus  grammurus  and  ar- 
matiis.  The  noisy,  cheerful  pine  squirrels 
were  common  where  the  woods  were  thick. 
There  were  eagles  and  ravens  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  once  we  saw  sandhill  cranes  soar- 
ing far  above  the  highest  peaks.  The  long- 
crested  jays  came  familiarly  around  camp, 
but  on  this  occasion weonlysawthe whiskey- 
jacks,  Clark's  nutcrackers  and  magpies, 
while  off  in  the  mountains.  Among  the 
pinons,  we  several  times  came  across  strag- 
gling flocks  of  the  queer  piiion  jays  or  blue 
crows,  with  their  unmistakable  calls  and 
almost  blackbird -like  habits.  There  were 
hawks  of  several  species,  and  blue  grouse, 
while  the  smaller  birds  included  flickers, 
robins,  and  the  beautiful  mountain  blue- 
birds. Juncos  and  mountain  chickadees 
were  plentiful,  and  the  ruby-crowned  king- 
lets were  singing  with  astonishing  power  for 
such  tiny  birds.  We  came  on  two  nests  of 
the  red-tailed  hawk;  the  birds  were  brood- 
ing, and  seemed  tame  and  unwary. 

After  a  week  of  this  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  snow  was  too  deep  and  the 
weather  too  cold  for  us  to  expect  to  get  any 
more  bear  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  accordingly  shifted  camp  to  where  Clear 
Creek  joins  West  Divide  Creek. 

The  first  day's  hunt  from  the  new  camp 
was  successful.  We  were  absent  about  eleven 
hours  and  rode  some  forty  miles.  The  day 
included  four  hours'*  steady  snow  bucking, 
for  the  bear,  as  soon  as  they  got  the  chance, 
went  through  the  thick  timber  where  the 
snow  lay  deepest.  Some  two  hours  after 
leaving  camp  we  found  the  old  tracks  of  a  she 
and  a  yearling,  but  it  took  us  a  much  longer 
time  before  we  finally  struck  the  fresh  trail 
made  late  the  previous  night  or  early  in  the 
morning.  It  was  Jake  who  first  found  this 
fresh  trackjwhile  Johnny  with  the  pack  was 
acoupleof  miles  away,  slowly  but  surely  puz- 
zling out  the  cold  trail  and  keeping  the  dogs 
up  to  their  work.  As  soon  as  Johnny  came 
up  we  put  all  the  hounds  on  the  tracks,  and 
away  they  went,  through  and  over  the  snow, 
yelling  their  eager  delight.  Meanwhile  we 
had  fixed  our  saddles  and  were  ready  for 
what  lay  ahead.  It  was  wholly  impossible 
to  ride  at  the  tail  of  the  pack,  but  we  did  our 
best  to  keep  within  sound  of  the  baying.  Fi- 
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nally,  after  much  hard  work  and  much  pomt 
riding  through  snow,  slush,  and  deep  mud, 
on  the  level,  and  along,  up,  and  down  sheer 
hillsides,we  heard  the  dogs  barking  treed  in 
the  middle  of  a  great  grove  of  aspens  high  up 
the  mountain-side.  The  snow  was  too  deep 
for  the  horses,  and  leaving  them,  we  trudged 
heavily  up  on  foot.  The  yearling  was  in  the 
top  of  a  tall  aspen.  Lambert  shot  it  with 
his  rifle  and  we  then  put  the  dogs  on  the  trail 
of  the  old  she.  Some  of  the  young  ones  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  this,  evidently  feel- 
ing that  the  tracks  must  be  those  of  the  bear 
that  they  had  already  killed ;  but  the  veterans 
were  in  full  cry  at  once.  We  scrambled  after 
them  up  the  steep  mountain,  and  then  down- 
ward along  ridges  and  spurs,  getting  all  the 
clear  ground  we  could.  Finally  we  had  to 
take  to  the  snow,  and  floundered  and  slid 
through  the  drifts  until  we  were  in  the  valley. 
Most  of  the  time  the  dogs  were  within  hear- 
ing, giving  tongue  as  they  followed  the  trail. 
Finally  a  total  change  in  the  note  showed 
that  they  were  barking  treed ;  and  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  we  made  our  way  toward  the 
sound.  Again  we  found  ourselves  unable 
to  bring  the  horses  up  to  where  the  bear 
had  treed,  and  scrambled  thither  on  foot 
through  the  deep  snow. 

The  bear  was  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  up 
a  tall  spruce;  it  was  a  big  she,  with  a  glossy 
black-brown  coat.  I  was  afraid  that  at 
our  approach  she  might  come  down;  but 
she  had  been  running  hard  for  some  four 
hours,  had  been  pressed  close,  and  evidently 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  putting  herself 
of  her  own  free  will  within  the  reach  of  the 
pack,  which  was  now  frantically  baying  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree.  I  shot  her  through 
the  heart.  As  the  bullet  struck  she  climbed 
up  through  the  branches  with  great  agility 
for  six  or  eight  feet;  then  her  muscles  re- 
laxed, and  down  she  came  with  a  thud, 
nearly  burying  herself  in  the  snow.  Little 
Skip  was  one  of  the  first  dogs  to  seize  her  as 
she  came  down ;  and  in  another  moment  he 
literally  disappeared  under  the  hounds  as 
they  piled  on  the  bear.  As  soon  as  possible 
we  got  off  the  skin  and  pushed  campward 
at  a  good  gait,  for  we  were  a  long  way  off. 
Just  at  nightfall  we  came  out  on  a  bluff 
from  which  we  could  overlook  the  rushing, 
swirling  brown  torrent,  on  the  farther  bank 
of  which  the  tents  were  pitched. 

The  stomach  of  this  bear  contained  noth- 
ing but  buds.    Like  the  other  shes  killed  on 


this  trip,  she  was  accompanied  by  her  year- 
ling young,  but  had  no  newly  born  cub; 
sometimes  bear  breed  only  every  other  year, 
but  I  have  found  the  mother  accompanied 
not  only  by  her  cub  but  by  her  young  of  the 
year  before.  The  yearling  also  had  nothing 
but  buds  in  its  stomach.  When  his  skin 
was  taken  off  Stewart  looked  at  it,  shook 
his  head,  and  turning  to  Lambert  said  sol- 
emnly: "Alex.,  that  skin  isn't  big  enough 
to  use  for  anything  but  a  doily."  From  that 
time  until  the  end  of  the  hunt  the  yearlings 
were  only  known  as  "doily  bears." 

Next  morning  we  again  went  out,  and 
this  time  for  twelve  hours  steadily,  in  the 
saddle,  and  now  and  then  on  foot.  Most  of 
the  time  we  were  in  snow, and  it  wasextraor- 
dinary  that  the  horses  could  get  through 
it  at  all,  especially  in  working  up  the  steep 
mountain-sides.  But  until  it  got  so  deep 
that  they  actually  floundered— that  is,  so 
long  as  they  could  get  their  legs  down  to 
the  bottom — I  found  that  they  could  travel 
much  faster  than  I  could.  On  this  day 
some  twenty  good-natured,  hard-riding 
young  fellows  from  the  ranches  within  a  ra- 
dius of  a  dozen  miles  had  joined  our  party 
to  "see  the  President  kill  a  bear."  They 
were  a  cheerful  and  eagerly  friendly  crowd, 
as  hardy  as  so  many  young  moose,  and  ut- 
terly fearless  horsemen;  one  of  them  rode 
his  wild,  nervous  horse  bareback,  because  it 
had  bucked  so  when  he  tried  to  put  the  sad- 
dle on  it  that  morning  that  he  feared  he 
would  get  left  behind,  and  so  abandoned 
the  saddle  outright.  Whenever  they  had  a 
chance  they  all  rode  at  headlong  speed,  pay- 
ing no  heed  to  the  slope  of  the  mountain- 
side or  the  character  of  the  ground.  In 
the  deep  snow  they  did  me  a  real  service, 
for  of  course  they  had  to  ride  their  horses 
single  file  through  the  drifts,  and  by  the 
time  my  turn  came  we  had  a  good  trail. 

After  a  good  deal  of  beating  to  and  fro, 
we  found  where  an  old  she-bear  with  two 
yearlings  had  crossed  a  hill  during  the  night 
and  put  the  hounds  on  their  tracks.  Johnny 
and  Jake,  with  one  or  two  of  the  cowboys, 
followed  the  hounds  over  the  exceedingly 
difhcult  hillside  where  the  trail  led;  or 
rather,  they  tried  to  follow  them,  for  the 
hounds  speedily  got  clear  away,  as  there  were 
many  places  where  they  could  run  on  the 
crust  of  the  snow,  in  which  the  horses  wal- 
lowed almost  helpless.  The  rest  of  us  went 
down  to  the  valley, where  the  snow  was  light 
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and  the  going  easier.  The  bear  had  trav- 
elled hither  and  thither  through  the  woods 
on  the  side-hill,  rnd  the  dogs  became  scat- 
tered. Moreover,  they  jumped  several 
deer,  and  four  or  five  of  the  young  dogs  took 
after  one  of  the  latter.  Finally,  however, 
the  rest  of  the  pack  put  up  the  three  bears. 
We  had  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  chase 
as  the  bears  quartered  up  across  an  open 
spot  of  the  hillside.  The  hounds  were  but 
a  short  distance  behind  them,  strung  out  in 
a  long  string,the  more  powerful,those  which 
could  do  best  in  the  snow-bucking,  taking 
the  lead.  We  pushed  up  the  mountain-side 
after  them,  horse  after  horse  getting  down 
in  the  snow,  and  speedily  heard  the  redou- 
bled clamor  w^hich  told  us  that  something 
had  been  treed.  It  was  half  an  hour  before 
we  could  make  our  way  to  the  tree,  a  spruce 
in  which  the  two  yearlings  had  taken  refuge, 
while  around  the  bottom  the  entire  pack  was 
gathered,  crazy  with  excitement.  We  could 
not  take  the  yearlings  alive,  both  because 
we  lacked  the  means  of  carrying  them,  and 
because  we  were  anxious  to  get  after  the  old 
bear.  We  could  not  leave  them  where  they 
were,  because  it  would  have  been  well-nigh 
impossible  to  get  the  dogs  away,  and  because 
even  if  we  had  succeeded  in  getting  them 
away,  they  would  not  have  run  any  other 
trail  as  long  as  they  knew  the  yearlings  were 
in  the  tree.  It  was  therefore  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  leave  them  unharmed,  as  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  do,  and  Lambert  killed 
them  both  with  his  revolver;  the  one  that 
was  first  hit  immediately  biting  its  brother. 
The  ranchmen  took  them  home  to  eat. 

The  hounds  were  immediately  put  on  the 
trail  of  the  old  one  and  disappeared  over 
the  snow.  In  a  few  minutes  we  followed. 
It  was  heavy  work  getting  up  the  mountain- 
side through  the  drifts,  but  once  on  top  we 
made  our  way  down  a  nearly  bare  spur,  and 
then  turned  to  the  right,  scrambled  a  couple 
of  miles  along  a  slippery  side-hill,  and  halted . 
Below  us  lay  a  great  valley,  on  the  farther 
side  of  which  a  spruce  forest  stretched  up 
toward  the  treeless  peaks.  Snow  covered 
even  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  lay  deep 
and  solid  in  the  spruce  forest  on  the  moun- 
tain-side. The  hounds  were  in  full  cry,  evi- 
dently on  a  hot  trail,  and  we  caught  glimpses 
of  them  far  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
crossing  little  open  glades  in  the  spruce  tim- 
ber. If  the  crust  was  hard  they  scattered  out. 
Where  it  was  at  all  soft  they  ran  in  single  file. 


We  worked  our  way  down  toward  them,  and 
on  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  went 
up  it  as  fast  as  the  snow  would  allow.  Fi- 
nally we  heard  the  pack  again  barking  treed 
and  started  toward  them.  They  had  treed 
the  bear  far  up  the  mountain-side  in  the 
thick  spruce  timber,  and  a  short  experiment 
showed  us  that  the  horses  could  not  possibly 
get  through  the  snow.  Accordingly,  off  we 
jumped  and  went  toward  the  sound  on  foot, 
all  the  young  ranchmen  and  cowboys  rush- 
ing ahead,  and  thereby  again  making  me  an 
easy  trail.  On  the  way  to  the  tree  the  rider 
of  the  bareback  horse  pounced  on  a  snow- 
shoe  rabbit  which  was  crouched  under  a 
bush  and  caught  it  with  his  hands.  It  was 
half  an  hour  before  we  reached  the  tree,  a 
big  spruce,  up  which  the  bear  had  gone  to  a 
height  of  some  forty  feet.  I  broke  her  neck 
with  a  single  bullet.  She  was  smaller  than 
the  one  I  had  shot  the  day  before,  but  full 
grown.  In  her  stomach,  as  in  those  of  the 
two  yearlings,  there  were  budsof  rose-bushes 
and  quaking  aspens.  One  yearling  had  also 
swallowed  a  mouse.  It  was  a  long  ride  to 
camp,  and  darkness  had  fallen  by  the  time 
we  caught  the  gleam  from  the  lighted  tents, 
across  the  dark  stream. 

With  neither  of  these  last  two  bear  had 
there  been  any  call  for  prowess;  my  part 
was  merely  to  kill  the  bear  dead  at  the 
first  shot,  for  the  sake  of  the  pack.  But 
the  days  were  very  enjoyable,  neverthe- 
less. It  was  good  fun  to  be  twelve  hours 
in  the  saddle  in  such  wild  and  beautiful 
country,  to  look  at  and  listen  to  the  hounds 
as  they  worked,  and  finally  to  see  the  bear 
treed  and  looking  down  at  the  maddened 
pack  baying  beneath. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  days  I  was  kept 
in  camp  by  a  touch  of  Cuban  fever.  On 
one  of  these  days  Lambert  enjoyed  the  long- 
est hunt  we  had  on  the  trip,  after  an  old  she- 
bear  and  three  yearlings.  The  yearlings 
treed  one  by  one,  each  of  course  necessitat- 
ing a  stoppage,  and  it  was  seven  in  the  even- 
ing before  the  old  bear  at  last  went  up  a  Cot- 
tonwood and  was  shot ;  she  was  only  wound- 
ed, however,  and  in  the  fight  she  crippled 
Johnny's  Rowdy  before  she  was  killed. 
When  the  hunters  reached  camp  it  was  thir- 
teen hours  since  they  had  left  it.  The  old 
bear  was  a  very  light  brown ;  the  first  year- 
ling was  reddish  brown,  the  second  light 
yellowish  brown,the  third  darkblack-brown, 
though  all  were  evidently  of  the  same  litter. 
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Following  this  came  a  spell  of  bad  weath- 
er, snowstorm  and  blizzard  steadily  suc- 
ceeding one  another.  This  lasted  until  my 
holiday  was  over.  Some  days  we  had  to 
stay  in  camp.  On  other  days  we  hunted; 
but  there  was  three  feet  of  new  snow  on  the 
summits  and  foot-hills,  making  it  difficult  to 
get  about.  We  saw  no  more  bear,  and  in- 
deed, no  more  bear-tracks  that  Avere  less  than 
two  or  three  weeks  old. 

We  killed  a  couple  of  bobcats.  The 
chase  of  one  was  marked  by  several  inci- 
dents. We  had  been  riding  through  a  bliz- 
zard on  the  top  of  a  plateau,  and  were  glad 
to  plunge  down  into  a  steep  sheer-sided  val- 
ley. By  the  time  we  reached  the  bottom 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm  and  we  worked 
our  way  with  considerable  difficulty  through 
the  snow,  down  timber,  and  lava  rock,  tow- 
ard Divide  Creek.  After  a  while  the  val- 
ley widened  a  little,  spruce  and  aspens  fring- 
ing the  stream  at  the  bottom  while  the  sides 
were  bare.  Here  we  struck  a  fresh  bobcat 
trail  leading  off  up  one  of  the  mountain- 
sides. The  hounds  followed  it  nearly  to  the 
top,  then  turned  and  came  down  again, 
worked  through  the  timber  in  the  bottom, 
and  struck  out  on  the  hillside  opposite. 
Suddenly  we  saw  the  bobcat  running  ahead 
of  them  and  doubling  and  circling.  A  few 
minutes  afterward  the  hounds  followed  the 
trail  to  the  creek  bottom  and  then  began  to 
bark  treed.  But  on  reaching  the  point  we 
found  there  was  no  cat  in  the  tree,  although 
the  dogs  seemed  certain  that  there  was;  and 
Johnny  and  Jake  speedily  had  them  again 
running  on  the  trail.  After  m.aking  its  way 
for  some  distance  through  the  bottom,  the 
cat  had  again  taken  to  the  side-hill,  and  the 
hounds  went  after  it  hard.  Again  they  went 
nearly  to  the  top,  again  they  streamed  down 
to  the  bottom  and  crossed  the  creek.  Soon 
afterward  we  saw  the  cat  ahead  of  them. 
For  the  moment  it  threw  them  off  the 
track  by  making  a  circle  and  galloping 
around  close  to  the  rearmost  hounds.  It 
then  made  for  the  creek  bottom,  where  it 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  tall  aspen.  The 
hounds  soon  picked  up  the  trail  again,  and 
followed  it  full  cry;  but  unfortunately  just 
before  they  reached  where  it  had  treed  they 
ran  on  to  a  porcupine.  When  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  aspen  in  the  top  of  which  the 
bobcat  crouched,  with  most  of  the  pack 
braying  beneath,  we  found  the  porcupine 
dead  and  a  half  a  dozen  dogs  with  their  muz- 


zles and  throats  filled  full  of  quills.  Before 
doing  anything  with  the  cat  it  was  necessary 
to  take  these  quills  out.  One  of  the  terriers, 
which  always  found  porcupines  an  irresisti- 
ble attraction,  was  a  really  extraordinary 
sight,  so  thickly  were  the  quills  studded 
over  his  face  and  chest.  But  a  big  hound 
was  in  even  worse  condition;  the  quills 
were  stuck  in  abundance  into  his  nose, 
lips,  cheeks,  and  tongue,  and  in  the  roof  of 
his  mouth  they  were  almost  as  thick  as  bris- 
tles in  a  brush.  Only  by  use  of  pincers  was 
it  possible  to  rid  these  two  dogs  of  the  quills, 
and  it  was  a  long  and  bloody  job.  The 
others  had  suffered  less. 

The  dogs  seemed  to  have  no  sympathy 
with  one  another,  and  apparently  all  that 
the  rest  of  the  pack  felt  was  that  they  were 
kept  a  long  time  waiting  for  the  cat.  They 
never  stopped  baying  for  a  minute,  and 
Shorty,  as  was  his  habit,  deliberately  bit 
great  patches  of  bark  from  the  aspens,  to 
show  his  impatience;  for  the  tree  in  which 
the  cat  stood  was  not  one  which  he  could 
climb.  After  attending  to  the  porcupine 
dogs  one  of  the  men  climbed  the  tree  and 
with  a  stick  pushed  out  the  cat.  It  dropped 
down  through  the  branches  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  but  was  so  quick  in  starting  and  dodg- 
ing that  it  actually  rushed  through  the  pack, 
crossed  the  stream,  and,  doubling  and  twist- 
ing, was  off  up  the  creek  through  the  timber. 
It  ran  cunningly,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  lay 
down  under  a  bush  and  watched  the  hounds 
as  they  went  by,  overrunning  its  trail.  Then 
it  took  off  up  the  hillside;  but  the  hounds 
speedily  picked  up  its  track,  and  running  in 
single  file,  were  almost  on  it.  Then  the  cat 
turned  down  hill,  but  too  late,  for  it  was  over- 
taken within  fifty  yards.  This  ended  our 
hunting. 

One  Sunday  we  rode  down  some  six  miles 
from  camp  to  a  little  blue  school-house  and 
attended  service.  The  preacher  was  in 
the  habit  of  riding  over  every  alternate  Sun- 
day from  Rifle,  a  little  town  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five miles  away;  and  the  ranchmen  with 
theirwives  and  children, some  onhorseback, 
some  in  wagons,  had  gathered  from  thirty 
miles  round  to  attend  the  service.  The 
crowd  was  so  large  that  the  exercises  had  to 
take  place  in  the  open  air,  and  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  look  at  the  strong  frames  and  rugged, 
weather-beaten  faces  of  the  men;  while  as 
for  the  women,  one  respected  them  even 
more  than  the  men. 
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In  spite  of  the  snow-storms  spring  was 
coming;  some  of  the  trees  were  beginning 
to  bud  and  to  show  green,  more  and  more 
flowers  were  in  bloom,  and  bird  life  was 
steadily  increasing.  In  the  bushes  by  the 
streams  the  handsome  white-crowned  spar- 
rows and  green-tailed  towhees  were  in  full 
song,  making  attractive  music;  although 
the  song  of  neither  can  rightly  be  com- 
pared in  point  of  plaintive  beauty  with  that 
of  the  white-throated  sparrow,  which,  ex- 
cept some  of  the  thrushes,  and  perhaps  the 
winter  wren,  is  the  sweetest  singer  of  the 
Northeastern  forests.  The  spurred  towhees 
were  very  plentiful;  and  one  morning  a  wil- 
low-thrush sang  among  the  willows  like  a 
veery.  Both  the  crested  jays  and  the  Wood- 
house  jays  came  around  camp.  Lower 
down  the  Western  meadow  larks  were  sing- 
ing beautifully,  and  vesper  finches  were 
abundant.  Say's  flycatcher,  a  very  attrac- 
tive bird,  with  pretty,  soft-colored  plumage, 
continually  uttering  a  plaintive  single  note, 
and  sometimes  a  warbling  twitter,  flitted 
about  in  the  neighborhoood  of  the  little 
log  ranch  houses.  Gangs  of  blackbirds 
visited  the  corrals.  I  saw  but  one  song 
sparrow,  and  curiously  enough,  though  I 
think  it  was  merely  an  individual  pecul- 
iarity, this  particular  bird  had  a  song  en- 
tirely different  from  any  I  have  heard  from 
the  familiar  Eastern  bird — always  a  favorite 
of  mine. 

\Vhile  up  in  the  mountains  hunting,  we 
twice  came  upon  owls,  which  were  rearing 
their  families  in  the  deserted  nests  of  the 
red-tailed  hawk.  One  was  a  long-eared 
owl,  and  the  other  a  great  horned  owl,  of  the 
pale  Western  variety.  Both  were  astonish- 
ingly tame  and  we  found  it  difficult  to  m.ake 
them  leave  their  nests,  which  were  in  the 
tops  of  Cottonwood  trees. 

On  the  last  dav  we  rode  down  to  where 
Glenwood  Springs  lies,  hemmed  in  by  lofty 
mountain  chains,  which  are  riven  in  sunder 
by  sheer-sided,  cliff -walled  canyons.  As 
we  left  ever  further  behind  us  the  wintry 
desolation  of  our  high  hunting  grounds 
we  rode  into  full  spring.  The  green  of 
the  valley  was  a  delight  to  the  eye;  bird 
songs  sounded  on  every  side,  from  the 
fields    and    from    the    trees    and    bushes 


beside  the  brooks  and  irrigation  ditches; 
the  air  was  sweet  with  the  spring-time 
breath  of  mxany  budding  things.  The 
sarvice  bushes  were  white  with  bloom,  like 
shadblow  on  the  Hudson;  the  blossoms  of 
the  Oregon  grape  made  yellow  mats  on 
the  ground.  We  saw  the  chunky  Say's 
ground  squirrel,  looking  like  a  big  chip- 
munk, with  on  each  side  a  conspicuous 
white  stripe  edged  with  black.  In  one 
place  we  saw  quite  a  large  squirrel,  gray- 
ish, with  red  on  the  lower  back.  I  suppose 
it  was  only  a  pine  squirrel,  but  it  looked  like 
one  of  the  gray  squirrels  of  southern  Colo- 
rado. Mountain  mockers  and  the  hand- 
some, bold  Arkansaw  king  birds  were  nu- 
merous. The  black-tail  sage  sparrow  was 
conspicuous  in  the  sage-brush,  and  high 
among  the  cliffs  the  white-throated  swifts 
were  soaring.  There  were  numerous  war- 
blers, among  which  I  could  only  make  out 
the  black-throated  gray,  Audubon's,  and 
McGillivray's.  In  Glenwood  Springs  itself 
the  purple  finches,  house  finches,  and  Bul- 
lock's orioles  were  in  full  song.  Flocks  of 
siskins  passed  with  dipping  flight.  In  one 
rapid  little  stream  we  saw  a  water  ousel. 
Hummingbirds — I  suppose  the  broad-tailed 
— were  common,  and  as  they  flew  they 
made,  intermittently  and  almost  rhythmi- 
cally, a  curious  metallic  sound ;  seemingly 
it  was  done  with  their  wings. 

But  the  thing  that  interested  me  most  in 
the  way  of  bird  life  was  something  I  saw  in 
Denver.  To  my  delight  I  found  that  the 
huge  hotel  at  which  we  took  dinner  was 
monopolized  by  the  pretty,  musical  house 
finches,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ordinary  city 
sparrows.  The  latter  are  all  too  plentiful 
in  Denver,  as  in  every  other  city,  and,  as 
always,  are  noisy,  quarrelsom.e — in  short, 
thoroughly  unattractive  and  disreputable. 
The  house  finch,  on  the  contrary,  is  attrac- 
tive in  looks,  in  song,  and  in  ways.  It  was 
delightful  to  hear  the  males  singing,  often 
on  the  wing.  They  went  right  up  to  the  top 
stories  of  the  high  hotel,  and  nested  under 
the  eaves  and  in  the  cornices.  The  cities 
of  the  Southwestern  States  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  this  spirited,  attractive 
little  songster  as  a  familiar  dweller  around 
their  houses  and  in  their  gardens. 
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QUICK  merry  laugh  startled 
me,  swung  me  about  on  my 
heel,  and  in  the  doorway  I 
found  Alicia ;  that  is, as  much 
of  her  as  she  permitted  me 
to  find— her  head.  It  was 
thrust  between  the  drawn  curtains,  which, 
like  a  great  crimson  cloak,  she  had  gathered 
closely  beneath  her  chin. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  you  could  see  yourself! "  she 
cried  with  delight. 

"I  wish  I  could,"  I  replied,  conscious  of 
my  limitations.  "  Then,  perhaps,  I'd  know 
how  I  was  getting  on.  Have  you  been  watch- 
ing me?"  I  reaHzed  my  inquiry  to  be 
quite  superfluous. 

^'  Yes,  and  I  don't  wonder  I  watched  you," 
Alicia  said,  dropping  the  cloak  and  taking 
the  centre  of  the  stage.  "I  heard  you  from 
upstairs,  and  I  couldn't  imagine  what  you 
were  doing.     What  was  it  ?  " 

''Why,  my  dear,  that  was  my  love  scene." 

''Your  what?" 

"My  love  scene,"  I  answered,  with  the 
shghtest  accentuation  of  the  word  "love." 
"That  was  where  I  confessed  to  Millicent 
Harcourt  my  undying  affection  for  her. 
What  was  the  matter  with  it  ?  " 

Alicia  clasped  her  hands  behind  her. 
"Well,"  she  said  deliberately,  "IhopeiV/w5 
Harcourt  will  discern  it.  At  all  events,  she 
is  supposed  to  be  rather  reserved,  isn't 
she?" 

"Yes,  reserved,  but  not  critical."  I  as- 
sumed a  careless  attitude  before  the  fire- 
place with  an  elbow  upon  the  mantle.  It 
was  practice,  too,  because  I  had  to  do  this  in 
the  play.  ' '  As  for  my  efforts,  which  so  amuse 
you,"  I  continued,  "you  should  scarce- 
ly expect  me  to  become  very  enthusiastic 
over  a  chair.  That's  Miss  Harcourt  you 
are  leaning  on  now." 

"I  know  it;  I  saw  you,"  AHcia  repHed, 
with  a  smile  of  despair  and  a  nod  toward 
the  door-hangings.  "I  was  in  a  box  and 
saw  it  all .  And  that  was  a  confession  of  un- 
dying affection!" 

"To  a  chair,  yes.  The  night  of  the  per- 
formance, however,  I  expect,  with  Miss 
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Harcourt^ s  help,  to  do  a  little  better."  I, 
also,  could  be  pleasant. 

"I  hope  you  do — for  my  sake,"  was 
Alicia's  earnest  reply.  "Otherwise  every 
one  will  wonder  how  you  ever  got  a  wife." 

"Then,  you  think  I'm  not — er — ardent 
enough?"  I  asked,  with  an  attempt  at  an 
artless  look. 

"You're  not  natural.^' 

I  instantly  moved  away  from  the  mantle. 
"Perhaps  it's  the  influence  of  the  chair,"  I 
suggested. 

Alicia  shook  her  head  vigorously.  "No," 
she  said,  "I  watched  you  at  rehearsal 
yesterday  and  you  did  splendidly  until  you 
reached  this  part;  then  something  seemed 
to  happen  to  you." 

"I  may  have  seen  you  watching  me." 
This  was  my  last  dram  of  dry  powder.  I 
only  fired  it  to  interest  the  enemy,  which  is 
one  phase  of  strategy. 

"Then  I  should  think  you  would  have 
tried  to  do  your  best."  My  shot  had  gone 
wide.  And  I  had  been  all  ready  to  pop  my 
head  over  the  earthworks  and  grin! 

We  had  been  at  this  play  business  for  two 
weeks,  and  ever  since  a  familiarity  with  my 
lines  had  permitted  me  to  undertake  original 
excursions  into  stage  deportment  I  had  ap- 
preciated the  appropriateness  of  enlisting 
my  talents  in  aid  of  a  Home  for  the  Blind. 
Alicia  had  been  of  greatest  assistance  to  me 
in  this.  Only  this  evening  had  she  said  she 
wished  I  could  see  myself.  I  almost  envied 
her.  As  for  her  part  in  the  performance, 
she  was  Mrs.  Fitzroy-Clyde,  sister  to  Milli- 
cent, and  bent  upon  marrying  us.  Her  re- 
hearsals were,  just  now,  principally  at  the 
dressmaker's. 

"I  am  sorry  you  don't  think  I  have  done 
my  best,"  I  said  in  humble  tones,  looking 
at  the  rug.  It  left  the  next  shot  to  Alicia. 
Before  she  fired  it  she  went  quickly  to  the 
table,  upon  which  I  was  relying  for  a  certain 
amount  of  support,  and  caught  up  my  copy 
of  the  play.  The  rustle  of  the  leaves  as  she 
sought  my  luckless  scene  was  like  the  un- 
furling of  banners  for  a  charge. 

"Now,  here,"  she  said,  flattening  the 
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"Oh,  I  wz's/i  you  could  see  yourself !  " — Page  409. 


book  suggestively,  ''this  is  what  I  mean. 
When  Muriel  Trevelyan  goes  out  and  leaves 
you  two  alone  you  are  supposed  to  stand  in 
thought  for  a  moment  and  then,  very  slow- 
ly, to  approach  Millicent.^^ 

I  nodded  intelligently,  ''Umhm,"  I  said. 
*'I  stand,  and  then  approach."  Anybody 
could  do  that. 

"And  when  you  reach  her  side,"  AHcia 
carefully  consulted  the  book,  "you  say, 
softly,  ^ Miss  Har court — Millicent.'  She 
turns  to  you  with  a  look  of  surprised  inquiry, 
likethis^ " 

"Charlotte    does    that    very    naturally, 
doesn't  she?"  I  asked  after  a  tactical  inter- 
val.    I  realized  that  it  would  be  hand  to 
hand  in  a  moment. 
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"Yes,  under  the  circumstances,"  was 
Alicia's  deadly  calm  reply.  I  put  both 
hands  wrist-deep  in  my  pockets  and  jangled 
my  keys  hilariously  to  relieve  the  silence. 
Alicia  was  reading.  Presently  she  looked 
up  and  said,  "I  know  I  could  do  this  if  I 
were  a  man." 

I  recognized  the  eternal  feminine  with 
the  tribute  of  a  bow.  "Man  lacks  perfec- 
tion by  one  rib,"  I  repHed  extenuatingly. 
"He  was  asleep  at  the  time."  Another 
jangle. 

"Oh,  well,  if  you  are  determined  not  to 

be  serious "  Alicia  exclaimed  abruptly, 

executing  a  flank  movement  into  a  chair. 
"I  was  only  doing  this  for  your  sake." 

The  manoeuvre  was  successful,  and  the 
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next  five  minutes  of  my  life  were  devoted  to 
convincing  her  that  not  only  was  I  serious, 
but  grateful  as  well,  and  that  if  there  was 
one  thing  I  did  want  to  be  it  was  natural. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  minute  Alicia 
took  up  the  play-book,  with  a  slight  ges- 
ture of  misgiving,  however,  and  said : 

"I'll  trv  vou  once  more,  then.  If  vou'U 
go  through  this  scene  properly  I'll  read 
Charlotte's  part  for  you.  I'm  only  trying  to 
help  you." 

I  laid  aside  my  pipe  and  buttoned  my 
coat.  I  also  drew  a  deep  breath,  but  very 
quietly. 

"Where  shall  we  begin?"  I  asked  en- 
thusiastically.    Alicia  scanned  the  page. 

"Let's  begin  here:  You  are  standing  at 
Milliceni's  side,  and  you  say,  '  Is  it  possible 
that  you  do  not  understand? '  That's  a  good 
place.     Now,  I'm  Millicent,  and  remember 

that  you  are  very  much  in  love  with  mc ■ 

Please  take  your  hands  out  of  your  pockets. 
Now  say  it." 

Bending  forward  eagerly,  my  heart  fired 
with  determination,  I  said  slowly,  "'/^  it 
possible,  dear,  that  you  do  not  under- 
stand?''' 

'''Dear?'"  Up  went  the  book.  "You 
don't  say  'dear.'" 

"Don't  I?  That's  strange;  I  jelt  it. 
Let's  begin  again." 

"Felt  it?     What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Simply  as  the  most  natural  thing  for  me 
to  say,  being  in  love  with  Char —  with 
Millicent. 

"For  heaven's  sake  don't  call  her 
Charlotte  in  the  play ! " 

I  stroked  my  chin  and  smiled  into  my 
hand.  "It  would  be  bad,  wouldn't  it?  I 
must  remember  that.  She's  Millicent,  just 
plain  ikTzV/Zcew/,  without  the  'dear';  I  under- 
stand; I  won't  forget."  By  way  of  assur- 
ance I  repeated  the  name  thoughtfully 
several  times,  looking  at  Alicia  as  if  I  did 
not  see  her.  "  Suppose  we  try  it  over  now  ?  " 
I  suggested. 

This  time  all  went  well,  but  it  was  as  much 
as  I  could  do  to  preserve  my  artificial  com- 
posure when  Alicia  answered  with  Milli- 
cent's  line,  "Does  not  a  woman  always 
understand?"  I  would  have  given  any- 
thing in  the  world  to  have  jangled  just  once. 
But  we  went  through  the  scene  without 
other  incident  than  an  occasional  discussion 
as  to  gestures,  until  we  reached  the  point  at 
which  Millicent  was  supposed  to  turn  to  me 


"I  wish  I  could.'- — Page  409. 
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in  sudden  tenderness  and  say,  ^' Think, 
then,  what  those  hours  will  mean  to  7ne." 

Alicia  read  the  line,  and  with  her  eyes 
upon  the  book,  awaited  my  response. 
*'Well?"  she  said,  glancing  up,  "Goon. 
Why  are  you  hesitating  ?     '  Is  it  I '  " 

''Oh,  I  know  my  part;  it  isn't  that,"  I 
replied.  ''But  when  you  say  that  you 
should  lay  your  hand  just  for  an  instant  on 
mine — a  sort  of  affectionate  impulse.  ^ly 
hand,  you  see,  is  here,  on  the  back  of  the 
chair,  and  MiUicent " 

"Being  very  much  in  love  with  you- 


She  laughed  and  placed  her  soft  hand  upon 
mine  with  a  gentle  tightening  of  the  fingers, 
which,  hitherto,  had  not  been  part  of  the 
play. 

"And  I,"  I  hastened  on,  "immediately 
clasp  it,  so,  and  advancing  a  step,  draw  it 
toward  me  eagerly  as  I  say, '  Is  it  I  who  have 
so  misunderstood?^  You  see  it's  all  in  the 
way  it's  done;  the  words  would  be  quite 
colorless  without  the  business.  But  I'm 
afraid  I  don't  do  it  very  well."  I  looked 
worried  to  death.  "It's  an  awfully  good 
opportunity,  and  I  reahze  it  could  be  made 
very  effective  with  more  ardor,  just  as  you 
say.  Now,"  thoughtfully,  "I  might  raise 
her  hand  to  my  lips.  Don't  you  think  that 
would  improve  it  a  bit?  It  would  be  a 
sincere  little  touch.  Give  me  your  hand 
again  and  let  me  try  it." 

Alicia  regarded  me  with  another  in- 
definite expression.  "You  certainly  do  not 
contemplate  adding  anything,  do  you?" 
she  asked  in  a  new  tone. 

"Not  adding  exactly;  just  amplifying,'*  I 
replied  with  alacrity.  "And  merely  to 
carry  out  your  suggestion." 

"  My  suggestion  ?  " 

"Yes,  to  be  more  natural,  more  life-Hke." 

It  was  Alicia's  turn  to  lean  against  the 
table.  "Why  don't  you  throw  your  arms 
about  her  and  be  done  with  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Oh,  I  do  that  later.  I'll  want  you  to 
help  me  with  that,  too,  when  we  come  to  it. 
But  let's  get  this  part  right  before  we  go  on. 
Now,  as  I  understand  it " 

' '  As  you  donH  understand  it.  Do  you  see 
no  difference  between  doing  a  thing  natu- 
rally and  overdoing  it?"  I  could  hear 
Alicia  drumming  upon  the  table  behind  her. 
" Men  are  so  amusing."  She  paused  to  let 
this  sink  into  my  soul.  ' '  They  ahvays  have 
to  Jiave  diagrams.  When  I  told  you  I 
thought  this  part  of  the  play  lacked  natural- 


ness I  didn't  mean  that  you  should  take  it 
so — literally — you  know  just  what  I  mean." 
This,  I  thought,  was  aimed  at  my  expres- 
sion. "  Can't  you  be  natural  without  these 
'  dears '  and  hand-claspings  ?  " 

"I  suppose  I  can,"  I  replied,  with  a  re- 
luctant gesture,  "if  you  desire  it,  but '* 

"Don't  say  if  I  desire  it;  that  sounds  like 
martyrdom."  She  shook  her  head  slowly. 
"The  idea  of  having  to  tell  you  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do ! " 

"Yes,  the  idea."  I  laughed  at  the  very 
ridiculousness  of  it. 

"Indeed,  it's  anything  but  funny." 

"But,  my  dear,  you  tell  me  one  thing  one 
minute  and  another  the  next.  First  you 
say  you  are  ashamed  of  me  because  I'm 
such  a  stick,  and  then,  when  I  try  to  infuse  a 
little  life  into  my  part,  you  find  fault  and  say 
it's  all  wrong.  And  there  I  am ! "  I  turned 
my  palms  upward  with  resignation. 

"Oh,  diagrams,  diagrams!"  Alicia  col- 
lapsed into  a  chair,  her  arms  falling  limply 
in  her  lap.  "If  you  were  a  woman  you'd 
understand." 

"The  sexes  seem  to  be  all  wrong,  too,  this 
evening,  don't  they?"  I  asked  with  a  long 
face.  Alicia  regarded  me  steadily,  but 
deigned  no  reply,  although  I  waited,  so  I 
said:  "But  if  you  can  bear  up  I  think  I  can, 
for  this  evening,  at  least.  Now,  shall  we  go 
on  ?     There's  very  little  more. " 

Alicia  arranged  her  set  smile  and  then 
answered,  suddenly  alert:  "Go  on,  by  all 
means;  indeed,  I'm  quite  curious  to  see 
what  else  you  are  going  to  do.  Your  part 
appears  to  have  limitless  possibilities." 

"Yes,  but  I  never  reaHzed  it  until  this 
evening.  Now,  this  last  part"  —  I  ob- 
literated all  trace  of  the  period  after 
"evening"  to  discourage  pursuit — "should 
be  very  carefully  done,  as  it  closes  the  act. 
If  I  fail  here  the  entire  scene  will  be  ruined; 
that's  why  I  have  particularly  wished  to  try 
it  with  you.  It  begins  here  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page;  MiUicent  says — but  perhaps 
you'd  better  read  a  few  lines  above  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  it." 

Alicia  took  the  book,  glanced  at  the  place 
I  had  indicated  and  quite  evidently  checked 
a  speech  which  had  nearly  escaped  her. 
Instead  she  arose  and  said  very  pleasantly: 
"Oh,  I  think,  I've  caught  the  spirit  of  it. 
Shall  I  begin?" 

"Yes,  but  I  must  have  one  of  your  hands 
— no,  the  other  one;  now,  begin." 


U   1  «   M         hi 


V  W  I  »j  c  E  .         ;g  c  J:.. 


Drawn  by  William  Hurd  Lawrence. 

"I  know  I  could  do  this  if  I  were  a  man."— Page  410. 
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Alicia  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  Charlotte's  role. — Page  415. 


"  Goodness,  more  hand-holding !  '  You 
ask  me  why  I  hesitate?^  " 

' ' '  /  ask  you  why ' — you  should  turn  slight- 
ly from  me  here — '/  ask  you  why ' " 

"Am  I  to  return  this  fervent  clasp,  too ? " 

"It  would  be  much  more  natural.  '  /  ask 
you  why  you  make  a  riddle  oj  your  heart; 
and  you — you  hesitate  and  turn  away."*  " 

"You're  on  my  skirt — ^Because,  some- 
times^ the  woman  who  hesitates  is — found 
out.''' 

At  this  point  Millicenfs  part  required  that 
she  should  lower  her  head  in  happy  capitu- 
lation and  mine  that  I  should  draw  her  into 
my  arms  in  the  sudden  excess  of  my  love 
and  conquest.  Alicia  omitted  her  detail  of 
this  closing  incident,  but  I  think  I  took  the 
house  by  storm.  When  she  had  finished 
her  line  she  paused,  looking  up  at  me  in  a 
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wondering  sort  of  way,  and  the  next  moment 
I  had  folded  her  gently,  but  nowise  un- 
certainly, to  my  breast.  The  fervor  of  my 
embrace  was  unmistakable. 

'' '  Millicent  !'"1  exclaimed,  and  as  AHcia 
raised  her  face  I  went  wide  of  the  play  and 
kissed  her  tenderly  upon  the  lips. 

She  started  from  my  embrace  with 
amazement.  I  simply  stepped  back  a  pace 
and  said,  with  my  head  on  one  side,  ^' Now, 
what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

Alicia  was  so  long  silent  that  I  summoned 
Dutch  courage  from  my  pipe.  "Was  it — 
er — so  very  bad  ?"  I  asked,  trying  to  screen 
myself  behind  the  smoke. 

"So  that's  your  idea  of  being  natural,  is 
it  ?  "  AHcia  was  looking  at  the  wall,  but  her 
tone  left  no  doubt  that  I  was  something  cer- 
tainly to  be  pitied. 
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''Not  exactly  my  idea;  it's 
what  you  wanted." 

Alicia  turned  from  me  with 
a  gesture  of  absolute  hopeless- 
ness, and  just  before  the  crim- 
son curtains  closed  upon  her  I 
caught  one  word, "  Diagrams ! " 

Two  days  passed  without  as 
much  asa  chirp  from  Alicia  con- 
cerning theatricals,  although  I 
endeavored  several  times  to  en- 
gage her.  Then,  one  afternoon 
wx  went  to  the  Imperial  Thea- 
tre for  rehearsal.  We  were 
late  in  arriving,  and  the  mo- 
ment we  set  foot  upon  the 
stage,  Mrs.  Wrighton,  who  was 
mothering  the  dramatic  under- 
taking, detached  herself  from  a 
group  at  one  side  and  hastened 
forward  with  disaster  upon  her 
round,  gentle  face. 

"My  dear,  my  dear!"  she 
cried,  flinging  both  hands  upon 
the  shelf  of  Alicia's  muff, 
"Isn't  it  just  dreadful,  just  a 
catastrophe?" 

Whatever  it  was,  it,  to  me, 
bore  every  evidence  of  calam- 
ity. She  went  on  distractedly : 
"Charlotte  Blair  has  had  to 
give  it  up.  She's  Jll  in  bed, 
her  mother  wrote  me  this  after- 
noon— and  the  play  less  than  a 
wxek  off  I  It's  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  or 
something  else  awful — here's  her  letter." 
She  fumbled  it  out  of  the  breast  of  her  coat. 
"There's  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  my 
dear;  you  must  take  Charlotte's  part.  Now 
not  a  word,  don't  say  you  can't  do  it."  So 
far  as  I  had  heard  Alicia  had  not  uttered  a 
sound.  "You  know  the  play,  and  you,"  here 
she  laid  an  entreating  hand  upon  my  sleeve, 
"must  know  a  great  deal  of  Charlotte's 
part;  you  can  help  her."  I  would  have 
smiled  at  Alicia  if  poor  Mrs.  Wrighton  had 
not  been  in  such  distress. 

"Of  course  I  can  help,"  I  said  mag- 
nanimously. "But  it's  too  bad  about 
Charlotte,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  and  I  do  hope  it's  nothing  serious. 
But  isn't  it  unfortunate  ?"  Mrs.  Wrighton 
again  turned  hopefully  to  Alicia.  "We  can't 
think  of  putting  anyone  else  in,  and  you'll  do 
it  so  well.  We'll  get  someone  else  to  do  Mrs. 
Fitzroy-Clyde  if  I  have  to  do  it  myself.    And 


1  glanced  over  his  shoulder  and  saw  Alicia  quite  motionless  and  calm. 


as  for  your  gowns,  they'll  be  just  perfect  for 
Millicent,  especially  the  white  one  with " 

At  this  juncture  I  moved  off  to  join  the 
general  discussion  of  our  misfortune.  Once 
while  Jack  Morse  and  I  were  inquiring  of 
each  other  how  long  it  would  be  before  the 
rehearsal  would  begin  I  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  and  saw  Ahcia  quite  motionless 
and  calm,  but  surrounded. 

The  upshot  of  the  incident  was  that 
Alicia  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  Char- 
lotte's role,  and  I  fancied  she  bestowed  a 
look  upon  me  when  she  said  she  hoped  she 
and  I  would  manage  our  scenes  properly. 

"It  will  be  like  your  own  love  affair  all 
over  again,  won't  it  ?"  said  the  enthusiastic 
Mrs.  Wrighton. 

"  I  trust  so,"  I  replied  so  that  AHcia  alone 
heard  me,  because  the  question  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  me.  I  have  never  believed  that 
Alicia  would  have  accepted  the  part  save 
for  our  private  fray. 
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So  with  everything  adjusted,  we  proceeded 
with  our  very  earnest  rehearsal,  the  stage- 
hands, a  cynical  crew,  standing  about  the 
prompt-entrance  in  hats  and  shirt-sleeves. 
Mrs.  Wrighton  read  Mrs.  Fitzroy-Clyde's 
hues,  with  interpolated  apologies  for  her 
near-sightedness  and  a  fluttering  eagerness 
for  her  cues,  and  hope  dawned  anew. 

Although  Alicia  was  unfortunately  handi- 
capped by  having  to  read  her  new  part  and 
entered  upon  it  with  a  trepidation  I  readily 
discerned,  she  did  it  admirably,  with  much 
skill  and  sympathy.  Tvlrs.  Wrighton  was 
delighted,  and  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  acts 
patted  her  rapidly  upon  the  shoulder  and 
said,  "You're  just  splendid,  dear." 

Then  we  came  to  the  third  act  and  a 
moment  after  it  was  called  Alicia,  with  eyes 
smiling,  but  lips  sedate,  said  to  me  in  an 
undertone,  "I  hope  you  will  not  miss 
Charlotte."  Before  I  could  reply  she  had 
taken  her  cue  and  made  her  entrance.  It 
was  her  first  even  vague  reference  to  the  late 
unpleasantness,  but  during  two  acts  I  had 
been  thinking  a  great  deal  of  the  love  scene 
to  come  and  of  the  many  admonitions  I  had 
received  concerning  it.  I  smiled,  too,  and 
said  ''Aha!"  to  myself,  after  the  manner  of 
villains. 

At  last  the  expected  instant  arrived,  and 
with  my  villainy  well  cloaked  I  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  Millicent.  It  seemed  such 
a  pity,  she  was  so  gentle,  so  womanly,  so 


entirely  lovable.  She  even  appeared  genu- 
inely glad  to  see  me,  but  I  steeled  my  heart 
and  played  my  part. 

How  I  played  it  was  made  crystal  clear  to 
me  on  the  way  home  in  the  hansom. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  sit  there  in  silence," 
I  was  informed  before  we  had  driven  half  a 
block.  "Really,  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  you." 

"Wouldn't  an  actor  be  a  good  thing  to 
begin  with?"  I  suggested  helpfully. 
Alicia  gazed  out  of  the  window  and  declined 
to  answer,  so  I  retired  against  the  cushion, 
where  I  could  chortle  in  security. 

When  at  length  Ahcia  did  confer  the 
radiance  of  her  countenance  upon  me,  she 
said  slowly,  stroking  her  mufl",  "You  seem 
to  have  changed  your  mind  rather  radically 
since  our  private  rehearsal." 

"In  what  way,  my  dear  ? " 

"In  the  way  of  hand-claspings,  endear- 
ments, and — the  other  incidentals.  Your — 
shall  I  call  it  reserve? — was  exemplary. 
You  would  not  have  abashed  a  girl  of 
sixteen." 

"That  should  indicate  how  aptly  I 
learned  my  lesson,"  I  replied.  "I  realized 
that  my  conception  of  naturalness  would 
have  been  quite  too  much  for  Charlotte." 

"But  it  isn't  Charlotte  nowT 

"Ah,  then  you " 

Alicia  turned  to  her  window  with  a  wail  of 
despair,  "Diagrams,  diagrams!" 
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^^^^^ggDHE  following  letter  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Edward  Stimson, 
then  of  New  York,  to  his 
father,  Dr.  Jeremy  Stimson 
the  second,  of  Dedham, 
Massachusetts,  and    has 


never  before  been  published.  Though  fortu- 
nate in  seeing  several  revolutions  in  France, 
he  left  no  account  of  the  first  (the  expulsion 
of  Louis  Philippe  in  1848),  although  pres- 
ent at  the  sacking  of  the  Tuileries.  He 
was  then  a  young  medical  student,  in  Paris 
to  complete  his  education  after  graduating 
from  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and 
probably  more  interested  in  seeing  than  in 
recording  what  he  saw;  but  in  1851  he  had 
been  recently  married,  and  was  visiting 
Paris  for  the  second  time.  Some  local  allu- 
sions have  been  omitted,  but  otherwise  the 
letter  has  been  printed  as  it  was  written  a 
few  hours  after  the  events  described. 

Frederic  Jesup  Stimson. 
Dedham,  Oct.  21,  1904. 

Paris,  Dec.   7th,  1851. 

My  Dear  Father: — I  fear  you  will  have 
been  somewhat  anxious  about  us  before  this 
letter  reaches  you.  It  was  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  any  mails  would  leave  here  last 
Thursday  afternoon,which  was  the  day  let- 
ters should  be  mailed  for  the  Cunard  steam- 
er, and  I  preferred  not  to  wTite  until  today. 
We  have  had  a  terribly  exciting  week  &have 
witnessed  scenes  of  confusion  and  blood 
such  as  I  had  never  thought  to  see.  We  are 
safe  however,  and  the  city  is  for  the  time  at 
least  quiet — that  is  we  hear  no  roaring  of 
cannon  or  rattling  of  musketry — it  is  still 
however  in  a  state  of  siege  &  under  martial 
law,  nor  can  we  tell  how  soon  the  combat 
may  commence  again.  Pages  could  not  con- 
tain what  I  should  like  to  write  you; — for  a 
full  history  you  must  wait  until  we  return;— 
but  I  will  give  you  briefly  some  of  the  causes 
of  the  emeute,  &  pourtray  some  of  its  scenes 
and  effects. 

Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  Pres'  of 
France  by  a  majority  of  millions,  simply 
because  of  his  name.  France  was  and  is 
no  more  fitted  for  a  republic  than  Ethiopia 
— there  are  seven  millions  of  people  who 
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can  neither  read  or  write — &  ninetynine 
men  out  of  a  hundred  were  as  much  sur- 
prised as  Louis  Philippe  when  they  woke 
up  one  morning  &  found  him  dethroned 
and  a  republic  proclaimed.  There  is  a  small 
moderate  republican  party — the  smallest  of 
all  parties, — &  this  with  the  Bourbon  party 
(the  legitimists  as  they  are  called)  &  the 
Orleans  party  united  in  the  election  of  Na- 
poleon but  all  from  different  motives.  They 
all  saw  themomicnt  his  name  was  mentioned 
as  a  candidate  that  he  was  bound  to  be  elect- 
ed since  his  name  spread  like  wildfire  among 
the  peasantry  of  France — half  of  whom  be- 
lieved it  was  Napoleon  himself  risen  from 
the  grave  for  whom  they  were  to  vote — & 
suffrage  was  universal.  They  believed  him 
a  man  of  no  mind  or  talent  &  each  party 
thought  they  could  use  him  for  their  own 
ends.  Well,  briefly,  he  was  elected,  &  from 
that  day  they  were  convinced  how  mistaken 
they  had  been  in  their  opinion  of  the  man. 
He  has  governed  France  wisely  and  well — 
has  strictly  observed  the  Constitution  amidst 
all  manner  of  abuse  and  provocation  from 
other  parties — has  maintained  order — en- 
couraged manufactures  and  commerce — ■ 
made  labor  for  the  ouvriers — &  in  fine  be- 
come so  popular  that  could  a  vote  have  been 
taken  last  week,  he  would  have  been  elected 
by  a  larger  majority  than  before.  As  soon 
however  as  the  Bourbons  &  the  Orleanists 
found  he  was  becoming  popular — that  he 
was  a  man  of  real  ability  &  was  not  content 
to  play  second  fiddle  to  any  of  them,  and 
that  he  had  an  ambition  of  his  own,  they  ail 
united  against  &  waged  upon  him  a  deadly 
war.  He  has  been  obliged  to  change  his 
ministry  a  dozen  times — they  have  annoyed 
&  insulted  him  in  every  way  &  finally 
threatened  him.  By  an  article  in  the  con- 
stitution inserted  especially  against  him 
when  it  was  known  he  would  be  elected,  he 
was  not  re-eligible  for  a  second  term  until 
after  an  interval  of  four  years.  This  article 
public  opinion  for  a  year  has  demanded 
should  be  rep'^aled.  Petitions  to  this  effect 
have  been  presented  from  millions — a  great 
majority  of  the  departments  andarrondisse- 
ments  have  demanded  it  from  the  Chamber 
but  all  without  effect.   The  various  parties, 
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united  together,  determined  they  would  have 
anarchy  in  '52,  in  the  midst  of  which  each 
thought  it  should  get  the  upper  hand — rather 
than  that  Napoleon  should  be  re-elected. 
The  last  time  the  proposition  for  revision  of 
the  Constitution — to  render  him  re-eligible 
— came  up,  we  were  in  Switzerland.  The 
moderate  republican  party  went  for  it  to  a 
man — DeTocqueville  made  one  of  the  most 
able  reports  I  ever  read  in  favor  of  it — 
begged  them  to  consider  and  reflect  what 
they  were  bringing  upon  France  by  refusing 
it  &  thus  defying  public  opinion.  All  was 
without  avail.  There  was  a  large  prepon- 
derance in  favor — but  it  required  three- 
fourths  to  revise  &  it  failed.  Then  the 
Charr.ber  soon  after  adjourned.  Now  for 
another  point.  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected 
by  universal  suffrage — soon  after,  a  great 
many  red  republicans  and  socialists  were 
chosen  to  the  assembly,  &,  to  prevent  this  in 
future,  they  altered  the  law  of  suffrage,  cut- 
ting off  about  three  millions  &  making  it  re- 
stricted. Though  Napoleon  assented  to 
the  necessity  of  the  case  then,  he  protested 
against  the  principle.  Well,  finding  they 
would  not  revise  the  constitution  and  that 
they  preferred  anarchy  rather  than  the 
chance  of  his  re-election,  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  assem.bly  Napoleon  marked  out 
his  course.  He  saw  that  if  his  name  could 
be  presented  again  to  the  people  he  was  sure 
of  a  re-election — he  saw  also  that  the  cham- 
ber would  never  revise  the  constitution,  so 
that  he  could  be  legally  presented  as  candi- 
date,— he  saw,  as  every  reasonable  man 
saw,  that  there  would  be  anarchy  in  May  if 
he  let  the  assembly  have  its  way.  So  just 
before  it  reassembled  Nov.  I  st ,  he  announced 
hi  'self  in  favor  of  restoring  universal  suf- 
frage— the  repeated  refusal  of  which  by  the 
Cham.ber  had  been  used  with  great  effect  by 
the  reds,  by  the  socialists  &  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  all  republicans  both  against  the 
chamber  &  against  him.  This  restored  to 
him  his  original  strength  with  the  masses  of 
all  shades,  though  it  but  exasperated  the 
representatives  of  the  other  parties  against 
hin — since  they  were  warring  against  the 
man  and  cared  not  for  anything  save  his 
destruction.  His  cabinet  immediately  re- 
signed and  it  was  long  before  he  succeeded 
in  forming  another.  He  did  finally  &  Nov. 
4th  the  chamber  reassembled.  Almost  the 
first  act  proposed  by  the  government  was 
the  restoration  of  universal  suffrage.    This 


act  gave  Napoleon  for  the  moment  the  sup- 
port of  the  red  repubUcans  &  socialists  in 
the  assembly,  though  they  hated  him  for 
it  worse  than  ever  since  they  saw  he  was 
strengthening  himself  with  their  ammuni- 
tion— which  heretofore  had  been  used 
against  him.  It  withdrew  from  him  how- 
ever a  large  portion  of  his  own  supporters 
in  the  assembly  who  believed  universal  suf- 
frage would  throw  crowds  of  socialists  & 
reds  into  the  assembly — and  who  feared 
Napoleon  was  not  the  man  he  is,  &  that  he 
could  not  control  the  helm  against  them — 
and  united  against  him  to  the  death  all 
other  sections  of  whatever  party  or  shade. 
Afccr  a  fiery  discussion  they  refused  to  re- 
store universal  suffrage.  Then,  taki  g  ad- 
vantage of  a  dubious  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion, Thiers,  Changarnier,  &  in  fine  all  the 
leaders  of  parties  so  bitter  against  him, 
prompted  the  questors  of  the  assembly  to 
propose  a  bill  calling  out  a  certain  force 
(unlimited)  from  th(i  army — which  should 
be  for  the  protection  of  the  assembly  &  offi- 
cered by  it.  This  was  for  the  sake  of  divid- 
ing the  army  &  placing  Changarnier,  a  gen- 
eral exceedingly  popular  with  it,  at  the  head 
of  one-half.  Then  there  would  have  been 
two  powers  directly  at  issue — two  armies — 
&  Changarnier  at  the  head  of  one,  to  be 
made  when  the  assembly  thought  proper 
malitary  dictator.  Napoleon  was  not  the 
m,an  to  stand  this.  He  pursued  the  course 
however  he  had  marked  out  &l  bore  this  in- 
sult as  he  had  all  others  quietly,  but  the  day 
that  bill  was  presented  his  foot  was  ready  for 
the  stirrup  &  every  squadron  in  Paris  ready 
for  his  orders.  Well  the  bill  came  up.  His 
calmness  awed  them.  &  though  the  vote  was 
a  strong  one  it  failed.  The  insult  rankled 
however  &  every  man  who  voted  for  it  & 
Thiers,  Changarnier,  Cremieux  &  Co.  were 
from  that  moment  doomed.  Then  for  a 
fortnight  commenced  a  course  all  parties 
should  have  been  ashamed  of.  The  Gov- 
ernment could  not  present  a  bill,  a  proposi- 
tion or  a  measure  that  was  not  voted  down — 
laughed  &  scoffed  at.  On  the  Lyons  rail- 
road bill  an  orator  of  the  Thiers  party  went 
out  of  his  way  to  insult  the  President — spoke 
of  him  as  the  prisoner  of  Ham — (where  you 
know  he  was  confined  a  long  time  for  his 
Boulogne  &  Strasburg  attempts)  &  of  ''him 
who  might  soon  be  at  Vincennes  " — another 
prison.  Still  Napoleon  kept  calm  though 
busy  as  the  Devil  in  a  gale  of  wind.    In  one 
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week  he  showed  himself  to  &  reviewed  all 
the  troops  in  Paris — distributed  the  medals 
won  at  the  exhibition  to  the  French  ex- 
hibitors &  made  them  an  admirable  speech 
which  I  hope  you  have  seen  &  in  which  he 
assured  them  "  France  should  not  be  lost  in 
his  hands."  Finally  notice  was  given  last 
week  in  the  assembly  of  a  bill  about  to  be 
presented  entitled  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
authority  or  something  to  that  effect.  With- 
out analysing  it  at  length,  I  will  only  say 
one  proposition  was  that  if  the  President 
should  do  anything  which  looked  like  an 
endeavor  to  cause  himself  to  be  elected  in 
'52, — should  appear  to  be  laboring  for  that 
end  in  his  appointments  or  by  his  procla- 
mations, or  by  promoting  the  circulation  of 
journals  or  works  devoted  to  his  interests, 
etc.,  etc., — he  should  be  liable  to  impeach- 
ment—  &  (mark  you)  once  impeached,  his 
executive  powers  were  to  cease  &  enter  into 
the  hands  of  the  assembly  until  he  had  been 
tried.  Moreover  if  his  agents  or  friends 
should  do  any  of  the  above  things  he  was  to 
be  m_ade  responsible,  &  finally  they  tacked 
on  to  the  end  the  bill  which  had  been  re- 
jected two  weeks  before  giving  in  this  case 
the  assembly  the  control  of  the  army  &  the 
appointment  of  its  officers.  Urgency  was 
demanded  &  granted  on  the  bill — it  was 
read  once  &  well  known  that  it  was  to  be 
passed.  Orleanists  —  Bourbons  —  reds  & 
socialists  joined  together  &  less  than  200 
moderate  repubKcans  stood  by  Napoleon. 
Saturday  last  the  assembly  adjourned  after 
scenes  of  the  greatest  confusion  &  this  week 
they  thought  the  lion  would  he  caged — tho' 
after  this  event  their  hopes  and  dreams  were 
all  different.  The  reds  looked  for  blood, 
plunder  &  a  permanent  guillotine; — the  so- 
cialists for  an  heaven  upon  earth  after  this 
first  whirlwind  had  passed  —  division  of 
property — community  of  everything — work 
for  all  etc. — The  Orleanists,  that  somehow 
or  other  the  Duke  de  Joinville,  so  popular  in 
France,  w^ould  get  a  foothold — the  Bour- 
bons, that  after  anarchy  had  had  its  day  & 
riot  run  loose  the  people  would  gladly  re- 
turn to  the  legitimate  branch  &  welcome 
Henry  the  5th — and  Changarnier  that  he, 
with  his  popularity  with  the  army  &  his 
ability,  could  crush  all  parties  &  factions 
witli  a  foot  of  iron  &  in  the  end  make  himself 
dictator  of  France  and  its  destinies.  Now  I 
have  followed  French  politics  pretty  closely 
the  last  three  years,  &  especially  since  I  have 


been  in  Europe  this  time  &  last  Saturday 
I  felt  sure  of  what  was  coming  &  was  only 
wondering  why  no  one  else  seemed  looking 
for  it.  I  even  prepared  myself  for  it,  by  lay- 
ing in  money  that  I  might  be  ready  for 
flight  if  necessary.  Nor  do  I  defend  Napo- 
leon as  a  perfect  man.  Until  within  a  year 
I  had  the  lowest  opinion  of  him  &  his 
talents,  but  ever  since  his  dismissal  of  Chan- 
garnier more  than  a  year  ago  I  have  every 
month  thought  more  and  more  of  his  ability 
and  his  powers.  There  are  some  men  & 
he  is  one  who  are  not  made  for  adversity — 
put  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  & 
they  can  never  get  up  ten  rounds — but  shove 
them  up  half  way  &  they  are  sure  to  reach 
the  top,  at  any  rate  before  they  fall  off — 
they  are  only  too  apt  to  go  over  the  top, 
thinking  in  their  blindness  there  is  another 
round.  He  was  elected  President  by  an  im- 
mense majority,  &  although  a  clause  was  in- 
serted in  the  Constitution  after  it  was  known 
he  was  elected  rendering  him  ineligible  a 
second  time  he  has  until  Thursday  last 
strictly  observed  the  Constitution  &  what  is 
more  has  in  no  way  retaliated  against  his 
adversaries.  May  '52  was  at  hand — it  was 
acknowledged  by  all  that  seven-tenths  of 
the  people  were  in  favor  of  the  revision  of 
the  constitution  and  his  re-election — it  was 
also  beheved  by  a  vast  majority  that  from 
the  division  of  parties  he  was  the  only  man 
who  could  save  France  from  anarchy — con- 
fidence was  departing — the  spectre  of  '52 
haunted  every  one — the  reds  &  socialists 
were  full  of  courage  &  hope  &  causing 
emeutes  in  several  of  the  Departments,  & 
the  assembly,  or  rather  a  majority  of  it,  in- 
stead of  contending  against  Napoleon  be- 
cause he  had  done  wrong  or  showed  any 
signs  of  it,  fought  him  because  France  under 
him  was  strong,  healthy,  &  prosperous  & 
they  feared  he  might  violate  the  constitution 
by  accepting  ofiice  a  second  term  or  seize 
upon  it,  knowing  his  tremendous  strength 
with  the  people,  in  which  case  farewell  to 
red  republicanism — Socialism — the  restora- 
tion of  monarchy  or  a  constituent  assembly 
with  a  mihtary  dictator!  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances what  was  Napoleon  to  do? 
Quietly  fold  his  arms — allow  the  army  &  its 
generals  to  pass  away  from  him — be  sent  to 
prison  &  let  France  "perish  in  his  hands" 
— or  yielding"  to  the  known  wishes  of  a  tre- 
mendous majority  act  as  he  has  done  ?  I 
am  with  him  with  all  my  heart.     Now  hav- 
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ing  prepared  you  imperfectly  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  antecedents  I  come  to  the  grand 
finale.  Last  Monday  Eve  the  President  had 
a  reception  &  a  brilhant  one.  It  continued 
until  midnight — all  seemed  calm — no  dan- 
ger of  a  coup  d'etat — a  large  number  of  the 
representatives  were  present  even  of  the  op- 
posite parties.  At  one  Napoleon  bade  all 
good  night  and  at  half  past  adjourned  to 
his  council  chamber.  At  three  a  squadron 
of  horse  called  upon  Changarnier — Lavaig- 
nac — Thiers — Cremieux — the  questors  of 
the  assembly  &  about  twenty  leaders,  the 
most  violent,  of  the  opposition,  and  escorted 
them  to  prison.  Changarnier  with  a  dozen 
others  were  at  his  house  planning  for  the 
next  day  how  they  should  do  the  same  thing 
for  Napoleon.  He  addressed  the  soldiers 
pathetically  reminding  them  of  the  past  & 
asking  them  if  they  would  conduct  their  old 
comrade  &  general  to  a  dungeon!  They 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  in  twenty  min- 
utes all  the  prisoners  were  locked  up  at  Vin- 
cennes.  When  I  woke  up  Tuesday  I  found 
the  Place  opposite  my  windows  filled  with 
Cavalry  and  troops  of  the  line,  I  hurried 
into  the  street  where  I  read  the  proclama- 
tions of  the  President  addressed  to  "  French- 
men" &  to  the  army,  which  I  sent  you  by 
last  steamer  &  which  I  hope  you  have  re- 
ceived. All  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment. The  Place  de  la  Madeleine — rue  de 
la  Concorde  &  Place  de  la  Concorde  were 
filled  with  troops — the  President's  palace 
surrounded  with  them  &  defended  with  can- 
non— the  President  had  dissolved  the  As- 
sembly the  chamber  of  which  was  occupied 
and  guarded  with  troops — all  prominent 
poiitts  were  defended  &  every  street  & 
square  filled  with  crowds  of  people.  Aides 
de  camp  were  riding  about  with  orders  & 
the  predominant  cry  was  "il  a  bien  fait" 
he  has  done  well!  I  went  all  over  the  whole 
city — conversed  with  the  middle  classes,  the 
lower  &  the  soldiers —  &  was  convinced  the 
great  majority  thought  well  of  the  move- 
ment &  that  the  army  would  be  firm  &  de- 
voted. About  1 20  of  the  representatives 
attempted  to  hold  a  meeting  in  several 
places  but  were  dispersed — finally  however 
they  were  successful,  &  were  going  on  swim- 
mingly— impeaching  the  President  —  re- 
moving the  minister  of  war,  etc. — when  a 
company  of  soldiers  appeared  at  the  door  & 
ordered  them  to  disperse  at  once  or  they 
would  be  imprisoned.    The  President  of  the 


meeting  commenced  an  address  to  the  sol- 
diers telling  them  they  would  never  dare  to 
arrest  representatives,  etc.,  when  the  officer 
in  command  took  off  his  hat  very  politely  & 
told  him  he  would  only  have  to  say  another 
word  to  be  satisfied  on  the  point — where- 
upon he  ceased,  but  they  refused  to  dis- 
perse— upon  which  they  were  marched  to 
prison.  Through  the  whole  day  Paris  was  in 
a  great  state  of  excitement  but  no  emeute 
was  attempted.  The  night  was  quiet.  Wed- 
nesday morning  I  went  to  the  chamber  01 
deputies  which  I  found  filled  with  troops — 
the  flag  at  half  mast  &  the  steps  covered 
with  straw  upon  which  the  troops  had  bi- 
vouacked. I  then  went  to  the  Ely  see  where 
the  President  lives,  where  I  found  a  regi- 
ment of  the  fine  encamped  &  a  regiment  of 
artillery  at  little  distance  with  twenty  cannon 
— the  horses  attached — the  matches  burn- 
ing 8z:  all  ready  to  leap  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand. Two  regim.ents  of  cavalry  were  in 
marching  order  in  the  champs  Elysee  &  all 
strong  points  were  guarded.  I  then  went 
into  the  lower  portions  of  the  city  in  the 
midst  of  the  worst  classes  &  here  I  saw  prep- 
arations for  resistance.  The  clubs  were 
moving — the  blowses  were  out  in  force,  & 
in  reply  to  my  questions  they  told  me  to  wait 
until  to-morrow.  I  went  out  in  the  evening  & 
played  whist,  &  after  returning  with  Sarah 
about  eleven  took  another  turn  through  the 

o 

city.  Things  looked  very  serious — barri- 
cades were  bemg  erected — the  streets  were 
crowded — orators  were  trying  to  inflame  the 
people — one  barricade  had  been  attacked 
by  the  troops — carried,  &  two  representa- 
tives killed  while  defending  it  at  the  head  of 
the  vilest  of  the  Parisian  populace.  The 
rioters  were  bearing  about  the  corpses  upon 
a  bier,  lighted  by  torches  &  trying  with  the 
sight  to  inflame  the  people  against  the  Presi- 
dent &  his  course.  I  heard  loud  cries  of 
''vive  la  Republique  " — ''a  has  le  Dictateur^' 
— '^vive  Cavaignac,^'  etc.,  all  convincing  me 
there  would  be  l)loody  work  the  next  day. 
Tired  &  a  little  anxious  I  returned  home 
after  having  been  in  several  positions  you 
would  not  much  have  liked  to  have  seen  me 
in.  Still  the  troops  were  kept  quiet — all 
however  was  ready  for  action  when  the 
time  should  come. 

And  the  next  day,  Thursday,  it  did  come 
with  a  vengeance  1  Plow,  with  a  wearied  pen 
&  but  little  time,  can  1  give  you  an  idea  even 
of  its  events  &  its  horrors  1     I  remained  at 
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home  until  about  twelve,  writing  my  friend 

J of  N.  Y.,  &  sending  you  some  papers, 

about  which  time  Mr.  &  Mrs.  D called 

for  us  to  go  down  to  the  hotel  where  Mr.  & 

Mrs   W were,  upon  the  Boulevart,  & 

from  which  we  could  see  everything  that 
was  going  on  in  that  central  quarter.  I  re- 
monstrated against  Sarah's  going,  believ- 
ing it  extremely  dangerous,  but  was  over- 
persuaded  and  we  started.  When  half  way 
there,  we  were  met  by  a  rush  of  people  which 
drove  us  from  the  Boulevart  down  into  the 
rue  Basse  du  Rempart — still  we  kept  on,  & 
after  great  difficulty,  got  to  the  hotel.  The 
boulevarts  were  jammed  with  people — spec- 
tators— the  curious,  the  idle  &  the  rioters,  & 
not  a  soldier  was  to  be  seen.    We  went  into 

W 'sparlour  lookinguponthe  Boulevart 

— found  them  at  home  &  upon  going  upon 
the  balcony  what  a  scene  met  our  eyes  1  The 
Boulevart,  upon  which  we  were  looking,  is  a 
street  wide  as  four  Washingtons  &  on  each 
side  magnificent  houses  and  stores  from  six 
to  eight  stories  high.  From  the  balcony  we 
could  see  up  to  the  Madeleine  and  down 
nearly  to  the  Porte  St.  Denis.  When  we 
first  went  out  the  Boulevart  was  one  mass  of 
people — among  which  the  blowses  predom- 
inated. The  street  &  side  walks  were 
crowded,  &  all  in  a  greater  or  less  state  of 
excitement.  At  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  im- 
mense barricades  were  erected  across  the 
Boulevart — composed  of  overturned  car- 
riages— carts  &  paving  stones — three  in 
number,  &  the  first  twenty  feet  high.  Very 
soon,  looking  up  the  Boulevart  we  saw  ap- 
pearing round  the  corner  of  the  Madeleine 
the  head  of  a  column  of  infantry  at  least 
thirty  wide,  occupying  the  whole  width  of 
the  Boulevart  &  slowly  &  steadily  forcing 
the  people  upon  the  side  walks  &  down  the 
cross  streets.  On  each  side  of  them  was  an 
Indian  file  of  riflemen,  who  walked  upon  the 
curb  stone,  &  kept  the  people,  once  forced 
upon  the  side  walk,  from  returning  into  the 
street.  The  first  number  of  infantry  could 
not  have  been  less  than  3000.  Between  each 
regiment  of  infantry  was  a  regiment  of  artil- 
lery with  six  guns  all  mounted — loaded  & 
with  burning  matches.  Then  came  a  body 
of  cuirassiers  with  steel  breast-plates  &  hel- 
mets, their  horses  rearing  &  champing  & 
shaking  the  earth  with  their  tramp.  When 
opposite  us  the  infantry  stopped  which 
caused  all  the  body  to  stop  &  such  a  mag- 
nificent sight  I  never  witnessed !    From  the 


Madeleine  to  our  hotel,  was  one  mass  of  in- 
fantry, artillery  &  cavalry,  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  immense  street  solidly,  &  the 
wide  side  walks  jammed  with  frightened  and 
revolutionary  crowds — hooting — shouting 
—  &  struggling  as  though  not  a  soldier  was 
near.  Bear  in  mind,  proclamations  had 
been  issued,  telling  well  disposed  people  to 
remain  at  home  &  that  all  found  resisting, 
defending  barricades,  or  with  arms  would 
be  shot!  Well,  the  head  of  the  infantry 
halted  opposite  our  hotel; — then  was  seen 
appearing  from  the  rue  de  la  Paix  a  second 
body  of  the  line,  which  divided,  one  half 
taking  each  side  walk  &  marching  down  by 
the  side  of  the  troops  who  occupied  the 
Boulevart,  forcing  all  the  people  down  the 
side  streets.  Soon  both  sides  were  occupied 
to  our  hotel — so  that  Boulevart  &  side  walks 
were  one  solid  mass  of  troops  for  a  mile. 
Whilst  clearing  the  sidewalk  directly  oppo- 
site our  hotel,  some  resistance  was  made  & 
some  of  the  crowd  were  very  impudent,  & 
one  resisted  &  struck  at  an  officer.  A  cui- 
rassier on  horseback  immediately  leaped  his 
horse  on  the  side  walk  and  struck  at  the 
man  with  his  lance,  &  upon  his  striking  the 
horse  it  fell  throwing  his  rider,  who  upon 
recovering  himself  thrust  the  man  through 
and  through  with  his  lance  &  he  fell  right 
before  our  eyes !  Well,  all  cleared  from  the 
Madeleine  to  our  hotel,  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn commenced  moving  again  &  the  first 
regiments  of  infantry  &  artillery  moved  on 
to  the  Porte  St.  Denis  &  other  quarters  to 
attack  the  various  barricades.  All  the  troops 
between  the  rue  de  la  Paix  &  our  hotel 
passed  on — the  troops  above  the  rue  de  la 
Paix  remaining  stationary — so  that  now  we 
were  between  two  immense  forces — the 
Boulevart  being  perfectly  clear  &  still  as  the 
desert.  As  soon  as  the  echo  of  the  moving 
forces  had  died  away — the  remaining  force 
started  from  above — headed  with  artillery 
came  slowly  on.  At  this  moment  I  noticed 
many  people  in  the  windows  of  the  Cafe 
Cardinal  &some  with  blowses,  which  caused 
me  to  watch  them.  There  was  also  a  large 
crowd  in  the  rue  Richelieu  who  had  forced 
themselves  half  way  across  the  Boulevart — 
the  first  body  of  troops  having  passed — & 
they  appeared  very  threatening.  Slowly  and 
calmly  the  second  force  came  on.  They 
passed  our  hotel,  then  approached  the  Cafe 
Cardinal.  The  artillery  passed,  but  when 
the  last  gun  had  got  by  and  the  cavalry  w^ere 
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fairly  in  front — My  God!  what  a  scene! 
Every  window  poured  death  and  destruction 
upon  them — shots  were  dealt  them  also  from 
the  roof — from  the  crowd  in  the  rue  Riche- 
lieu— in  fine  from  all  points.  I  saw  many 
a  gap  made — saddles  emptied  &  it  seemed 
for  one  second  the  first  squadron  would  be 
annihilated !  But  only  one  second — they  re- 
treated to  our  hotel  and  then  charged  horse 
&  foot  upon  that  crowd!  That  volley  of 
musketry  from  a  thousand  men !  It  seemed 
as  though  it  would  never  end — Before  this, 

all  but D  and  I  had  retreated  into  the 

hotel  but  I  remained  on  the  balcony  fas- 
cinated !  Would  I  could  depict  that  scene— 
the  brilliant  flashes  of  guns  and  pistols  from 
windows — roofs  &  the  street — the  long  roll- 
ing, rattling  fire  of  musketry  &  when  all 
w^as  ended  here,  the  deep  booming  of  cannon 
at  the  Porte  St.  Denis  announced  the  attack 
upon  the  barricade.  1  Then  I  ran — bullets 
were  flying — some  even  entered  the  hotel — 
&  the  soldiers  were  looking  suspiciously  at 
every  window  pistol  in  hand  &  pointed  to 
keep  people  aw^ay  from  them.  We  were  for 
a  time  much  alarmed  &  closed  windows  & 
curtains.  Then  came  up  an  order  from  a 
general  to  open  wide  windows — blinds  & 
all,  as  they  wanted  to  know  where  their 
enemies  were.  This  we  did,  &  then  retreat- 
ed to  the  back  part  of  the  room  having  piled 
up  chairs  &  sofas  as  a  barricade.  There 
we  were — could  not  get  home  or  move  until 
eight  in  the  evening.  Though  the  battle 
opposite,  which  we  saw,  continued  but  a 
few  moments,  it  lasted  below  &  in  other 
quarters  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  If  I  could 
only  have  got  out  I  wouldn't  have  cared, 
but  to  be  shut  up  there  while  such  scenes 
were  going  on — amidst  the  roaring  of  can- 
non— ratiling  of  musketry — rushing  of  cav- 
alry &  a  thousand  rumors — was  nearly  too 
much  for  me.  About  eight  we  crept  silently 
into  the  street  and  started,  against  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  frightened  concierge,  & 
threading  our  way  through  the  troops,  ar- 
rived safely  home.  Sarah  safe,  I  started  out 
alone  &  wandered  about  two  hours — saw  a 
barricade  built  in  the  rue  St.  Honore  &  gal- 
lantly carried  by  the  troops  after  firing  but 
one  volley — saw  also  many  of  the  dead. 
About  three  p.  m.  a  crowd  of  some  fifty — 
some  of  them  rioters  &  others  curious  spec- 
tators— got  jammed  between  two  forces  of 
troops  upon  the  Boulevart.  While  in  this 
position  the  rioters  like  crazy  men  fired  upon 


the  troops.  A  whole  regiment  levelled  their 
muskets  &  shot  down  every  man — rioters  6^ 
all,  since  they  were  mixed  up  together.  One 
man  by  a  miracle  stood  erect  after  that  fear- 
ful volley — when  a  soldier  stepped  out  from 
the  ranks  &  shot  him  dead  with  a  pistol.  At 
a  house  on  the  Boulevart  Poissoniere,  aman 
stood  with  the  door  open  a  crack  looking 
through  it.  A  portion  of  the  crowd,  retreat- 
ing from  the  soldiers,  made  a  rush  against 
the  door  and  forced  it  open,  &  as  the  sol- 
diers approached,  two  of  the  men  who  had 
forced  their  way  in  fired  upon  them,  killing 
two.  Whereupon  the  troops  exasperated 
cried  out  "behold  a  nest  of  the  rascals"  & 
beating  down  the  door  killed  nearly  all  who . 
had  entered  including  the  owner  cf  the  house 
— who  was  perfectly  innocent.  Three  can- 
non played  away  nearly  opposite  us,  raking 
the  Boulevart  at  an  angle  (if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it)  completely  tearing  off  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  stone  front  of  a  magnificent  block 
a  half  mile  below.  But  if  I  attempt  to  write 
you  incidents,  I  shall  write  all  night.  Several 
wounded  &  dead  were  admitted  into  Mr. 

W 's,  &  he  counted  25  dead,  piled  up 

near  his  house  alone.  I  understand  a  Boston 
man  was  killed,  &  another  American  whom 
I  know  had  his  middle  finger  shot  cff  & 
while  he  was  shaking  it  from  the  agony,  an- 
other ball  fractured  his  leg  badly  &  knocked 
him  into  the  gutter,  &  there  he  lay  an  hour 
before  he  was  picked  up  &  carried  home. 
Col.  S of  N.  Y.  &  wife  lived  on  the  Boule- 
vart Mont  martre  and  they  were  in  great  dan- 
ger. Their  windows  were  all  driven  in,  I 
hear,  with  balls,  and  they  thought  the  floor 
for  the  time  a  very  nice  place.  The  loss  of 
life  must  have  been  very  great  though  no 
one  will  ever  know  how  great.  None  but 
government  papers  are  allowed  to  be  pub- 
lished, &  the  Government  try  to  make  very 
light  of  the  affair.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  at  least  1000  were  killed.  From  the 
French  and  English  papers  you  can  get  no 
correct  idea  of  the  day — since  most  of  the 
truth  is  suppressed  &  the  rest  softened. 
Friday,  every  point  in  Paris  was  occupied 
with  troopsand  cannon — thetroopsamount- 
ing  it  is  said  to  100,000.  You  can  imagine 
the  appearance  of  the  city!  One  does  not 
often  see  such  a  sight  in  a  fife  time.  Not  a 
person  was  allowed  to  stand  still  one  mo- 
ment— all  were  kept  moving  &  three  times  I 
had  a  pistol  pointed  at  my  head,  with  the 
order  "move  on."     Towards  evening  two 
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barricades  were  built  &  knocked  to  pieces 
with  cannon.  Saturda}'  &  yesterday  the  city 
was  quiet.  Today  it  seems  perfectly  quiet. 
The  troops  have  voted,  &  almost  universaly 
for  Napoleon.  The  general  elections  take 
place  from  the  14th  to  the  21st  when  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  be  elected  President  for 
ten  years,  by  a  tremendous  majority.  That 
is  if  he  is  alive : — I  would  bet  $500  he  is  a 
dead  man  in  less  than  three  m.onths,  if  he 
exposes  himself  at  all.  In  this  case  God 
only  knows  what  would  happen.  My  opin- 
ion is  he  will  be  elected  by  a  tremendous 
majority — should  he  not  be — or  should  he 
have  but  a  majority,  say  of  half  a  million, 
— I  shall  expect  trouble  again.  Let  him 
get  fairly  seated,  farewell  for  a  long  time 
to  the  hopes  of  all  other  parties — therefore 
all — If  they  can  have  the  least  show — will 
unite  for  one  fmal  desperate  struggle.  All 
unite  in  saying  Bonaparte  has  shown  the 
greatest  talent,  wisdom,  courage  &  skill — 

Mr.  W thinks,  equal  to  his  uncle's. 

It  was  admirably  done  &  against  such  cun- 
ning &  strong  plotters!  He  seems  to  have 
foreseen  and  provided  against  every  con- 


tingency, &  when  I  saw  him  on  horseback 
two  hours  after  he  had  published  his  procla- 
mations &  taken  the  leap,  there  was  a  calm 
— quiet — determined  &  triumphant  expres- 
sion on  his  face  I  shall  never  forget.  It 
was  an  exceedingly  bold  undertaking  but 
he  is  a  fatalist,  &  Dec.  2nd  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  crowning  of  his  Uncle,  & 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

But  I  am  tired  writing  &  it  is  very  late — • 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  a  fair  and 
correct  account  of  an  intensely  interesting 
period — but  have  written  in  great  haste. 
Upon  reading  it  over  I  shall  doubtless  see 
many  things  I  shall  want  to  change,  but 
shall  send  it  just  as  it  is.  You  can  show  it 
to  whoever  you  please  only  dont  let  it  get 
into  any  paper. 

I  have  a  disposition  to  see  the  matter 
throug  I  &  shall  if  it  is  prudent.  If  Qot  I 
shall  cross  over  to  England  &  return  home. 
My  means  of  knowing  beforehand  what  is 
to  be  done,  are  pretty  good  &  I  shall  have 
notice  enough.  We  shall  remain  here  prob- 
ably until  April — it  depends  however  upon 
the  state  of  things. 
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By  Georg  Schock 

Illustrations  by  Paul  J.   Meylan 


^^^^^^gDHE  April  sunshine  was  almost 
as  warm  as  June,  and  the 
flowers  were  answering  it  as 
fast  as  they  could.  Along 
the  fence  a  row  of  irises 
brandished   spearlike   buds 


already  tipped  with  purple,  and  the  apple- 
tree  sent  dov/n  an  intermittent  snow-storm 
of  petals.  They  made  little  drifts  in  the 
path,  blew  into  the  face  of  the  dog  gnaw- 
ing a  bone  under  the  black-currant  bush, 
and  stuck  in  the  tremulous  aigrette  in  Mrs. 
Manbeck's  bonnet.  She  preferred  the  yard 
to  the  kitchen,  so  Valeria  had  brought  out  a 
chair  for  her  and  she  rocked  unsteadily  on 
the  grass.  Valeria  herself  sat  on  the  step. 
She  had  been  working  in  the  garden  when 
her  visitor  came,  and  kept  her  stained 
hands  folded  in  her  apron. 


"Ve  haf  something  in  the  church,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Manbeck.     "  Benefit  of  the 
Sunday-School.  They  ain'd  recowered  from 
that  Christmas-tree — it  cost    nine  dollars 
ant  seventy-eight  cents — ant  they  don'd  haf 
enough  to  pay  for  the  lesson  papers,  so  ve 
haf  such  a  church-supper  ant  help  along  a 
little.     Ve  lige  you  to  do  something." 
"Ven  vill  it  take  place?" 
"Vednesdays  two  veeks." 
"Vat  you  vant  me  to  make?" 
"Some   of   those   sugar-cakes   lige  you 
made  vonce  for    a    strawbcry-festiwal — - 
vith  blue  ant  pink  sugar  oir,  they  vould 
sell  goot  to  the  little  vones,  ant  ve  hge  you 
to   come   ant    help — vash    dishes   ant   all 
such." 

"  All  right,   I  bake  about  eight  dozen 
cakes,  ant  I  come  to  help  too." 
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In  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  conversation 
it  is  polite  to  allow  time  to  digest  a  finished 
topic  in  a  reposeful  silence.  Mrs.  Man- 
beck  did  so;  then  her  eyes  wandered  over 
the  little,  two-roomed  house. 

"You  haf  it  goot  here,"  she  observed. 

"As  goot  as  elsewhere." 

"Yes,  I  thought  vile  I  come  along  the 
road  up  it's  a  real  nice  place  since  you  fixed 
it  up.  Ve  didn't  think  you  vould  lif  here 
ven  ve  vas  young  yet  ant  come  Sundays  in 
the  voods, — ain'd  not?  Say,  Waleria, 
don'd  you  hear  nothing  about  your  man  ?  " 

Valeria  looked  away.  "I  vas  twenty 
vears  old  ven  ve  vas  married,  ant  he  vent 
off  it  vas  six  months  later,  ant  I  ain'd 
heard  nothing  of  him  since.  I  don'd  know 
if  he  lives  yet  or  not." 

"Veil,  it's  goot  the  baby  died.  You 
couldn't  haf  given  him  goot  raising  vith  his 
Pop  off  that  vay.  You  had  awful  bad  luck 
vith  your  man." 

Valeria  still  stared  across  the  meadow 
where  the  dog-tooth  violets  were  nodding 
in  the  sun.  "He  vas  chust  such  a  little 
fellow,  but  he  vas  pretty.  The  baby  fa- 
vored him.  He  had  goot  learning  too," 
was  all  she  said. 

The  dog  under  the  currant  bush  rolled 
over  on  his  side  with  his  bone  between  his 
paws.  She  watched  him  affectionately. 
"  I  haf  it  real  goot,  that's  so,"  she  said.  "  I 
got  Sheppie  yet.  He  vas  chust  a  pup  on 
the  farm  ven  Pappy  died,  ant  he  vas  alvays 
arount  the  kitchen  ant  in  everything,  so  I 
fetched  him  along  ven  I  come.  If  I  go  off 
he  looks  ant  looks  through  the  fence,  ant 
ven  I  make  the  gate  open  he  is  so  glad  he 
goes  on  his  legs  like  he  bowed,  ant  vags  his 
tail  ant  barks — oh,  he  is  fine  comp'nyl" 

Mrs.  Manbeck  inspected  him.  "He 
ain'd  so  pretty;  I  like  a  puggy-dog  for  my- 
self.    That's  a  big  bone  he's  got." 

"Yes,  he's  great  for  bones." 

"  Might  be  it  ain'd  right  to  feed  that  big 
fellow.  Must  take  a  lot  for  his  keep. 
You  coult  let  him  run  ant  save  something 
for  the  Sunday-School.  They  need  all 
they  can  get." 

"  I  guess  I  do  right  by  Sunday-School  ant 
church  too;  I  ain'd  got  so  many  to  do  for." 

Mrs.  Manbeck  jose  ponderously  from 
her  rocker  and  shook  the  white  petals  off 
her  dress.  "Veil,  I  go  home,"  she  said; 
"I  guess  I  see  you  at  church.  I'm  real 
glad  you  help  vith  the  supper." 


She  disappeared  among  the  trees,  watched 
by  Shep  with  benevolent  gravity.  On  three 
sides  the  httle  house  had  only  its  own  gar- 
den to  separate  it  from  the  pines  that  cov- 
ered the  hill  to  the  top,  and  the  path  ran 
through  them  to  the  road.  In  front  were 
the  door-yard  and  clear  ground  down  to  the 
level  of  David  Manbeck's  meadow,  where 
a  row  of  twisted  water- pitch  trees  leaned 
over  a  stream  so  small  and  sluggish  that 
one  might  be  sure  the  resident  aquatic  god 
had  always  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  Be- 
yond the  meadow  were  the  gardens  and  red 
roofs  of  Centreport's  one  street.  There  were 
hardly  any  poor  in  this  comfortable  country, 
and  the  unclaimed  cabin  was  a  sufficient 
refuge  for  rare  derelicts. 

Fortunately  it  was  standing  empty  at  the 
time  of  Elias  Faust's  death  after  a  long  and 
slow  decline  and  the  discovery  that  the  old 
fellow,  who  was  considered  one  of  the 
solidest  men  in  the  county,  had  been  specu- 
lating in  secret.  Valeria,  his  only  child, 
had  had  a  brief  success  thirty  years  before 
in  marrying  a  dashing  stranger  who  ap- 
peared no  one  knew  why  and  vanished  no 
one  knew  where,  and  was  used  to  being 
considered  an  heiress  with  misfortunes; 
now  she  was  left  with  so  little  that  it  was 
impossible  to  find  out  how  little  it  was. 
Consulting  no  one,  she  gathered  up  her 
fragments  and  took  possession  of  the  cabin 
on  the  hill,  and  the  poor  place,  made  water- 
tight, with  a  tiny  bedroom  built  at  the 
side,  and  furnished  with  a  few  pieces  from 
her  old  home,  became  habitable  and  even 
pretty.  The  garden  prospered,  and  it  was 
known  that  she  had  good  prices  from  a 
truckman  in  a  near-by  town. 

She  was  quite  alone.  Her  little  shelter 
stood  apart,  cut  off  from  the  homes  of  the 
fortunate  by  broad  spaces  of  sunlight,  its 
isolation  typifying  a  certain  aloofness  of  the 
comfortable,  censorious  Teutons,  whose  in- 
stinct it  is  to  attribute  misfortune  of  what- 
ever sort  to  individual  fault.  As  the  woman 
who  was  at  once  a  childless  mother,  a  de- 
serted wife  and  an  impoverished  heiress 
must  needs  suffer  a  social  descent,  visits  to 
Valeria  were  a  condescension.  So  she  worked 
in  her  garden  all  day  long,  silent  and  brown 
and  strong  as  the  earth  that  she  dug  and 
turned  to  her  own  profit.  She  seemed  but 
little  removed  from  the  parental  ground; 
she  was  autochthonous.  This  old  woman 
with  her  garden  and  her  dog  might  have 
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taken  a  place  among  the  primitive  makers 
of  Italy,  the  sunburnt,  devout  Pagani,  and 
found  herself  at  home. 

She  was  like  them  in  her  need  to  wor- 
ship. ReHgious  like  her  race,  she  had 
curbed  her  grief  over  the  troubles  of  her 
youth  with  a  stern  sense  of  being  disci- 
plined by  a  beneficent  power  for  some  final 
good.  Her  faith  never  wavered  for  an  in- 
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stant.  The  loss  of  her  baby,  her  husband, 
and  her  home  looked  reasonable  to  her — 
she  could  explain  all  that  to  herself.  As 
the  field,  if  it  were  sentient  and  intelligent, 
might  deliberately  submit  to  the  painful 
plough,  she  became  with  each  blow  more 
humble  under  the  chastening  of  a  Deity 
whom,  it  seemed  to  her,  she  could  almost 
hear  and  see.     No  enraptured  saint  in  a 
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trance  of  devotion  ever  perceived  her  God 
with  greater  ecstasy  of  certainty  than  this 
countrywoman  as  she  made  her  laborious 
profit  of  the  earth  and  sun  and  rain.  In 
the  evening  when  her  work  was  over  and  she 
sat  with  folded  hands  on  her  door-stone 
and  looked  across  to  the  long  blue  hills,  her 
sense  of  Divine  proximity  was  so  strong  as 
to  be  a  vivid  human  comfort.  She  did  not 
need  the  hewn  stone  of  her  prototype,  the 
sun-browned  Pagan,  who  imaged  with  his 
fingers  the  humble  guardians  of  his  farm. 
She  needed  no  common  symbol.  Her 
faith  was  sure,  her  vision  all  but  sensible; 
it  smiled  at  her  as  she  lay  down  and  rose. 

The  dog  was  her  only  companion;  he 
watched  her  while  she  worked  in  the  gar 
den,  slept  beside  her  bed  at  night,  and  lay 
at  her  feet  a  passive  witness  of  her  evening 
exaltations.  He  was  a  piece  of  her  old 
home;  she  liked  to  think  that  he  remem 
bcred  her  father.  One  of  his  forbears  had 
been  her  husband's  hunting-dog  during  her 
short  married  life.  He  was  fond  of  her,  but 
she  was  too  happy  being  fond  of  him  to 
think  of  that.  A  large  percentage  of  her 
little  earnings  went  for  church-pur])oses, 
and  of  the  remainder  Shep  had  the  benefit 
of  much  more  than  half.  He  had  bones  to 
gnaw  though  his  mistress  went  without 
meat.  When  the  objects  of  her  care  were 
taken  from  her  one  after  the  other  she  con- 
centrated her  affection  upon  him.  She 
made  him  a  cause  of  deliberate  gratitude, 
regarding  him  as  a  pledge  that  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  things  she  and  her  needs  had 
not  been  forgotten. 

Sacred  animals,  unconscious  that  they 
are  divinities  by  virtue  of  shape  or  mot- 
tling, may  find  it  wearisome  to  be  com- 
passed with  observances.  The  dog,  if  he 
ever  felt  such  a  disgust,  played  his  part  to 
admiration.  No  courtier  was  ever  more 
observant  of  a  royal  mistress  than  he  was 
of  \'aleria.  Respectful  admiration  shone 
in  his  soft  brown  eyes,  his  bow  wlien  she 
came  home  was  complete  deference,  he  had 
always  the  air  of  attending  upon  her  speech 
or  movement  as  something  that  should  be 
gratifyingly  wise  and  graceful.  Some- 
times his  canine  desire  for  a  run  among  the 
pines  or  a  friendly  encounter  nose  to  nose 
and  a  scufile  in  the  village  dust  were  too 
much  for  him,  but  as  his  indiscretions 
were  always  committed  at  a  distance  it 
was  easy  not  to  see  them. 


The  afternoon  after  Mrs.  Manbeck's 
visit  offered  too  strong  a  temptation  to 
Shep's  polite  morals.  The  woods  sloping 
up  the  hill  behind  the  garden  were  a  fa- 
vorite resort  for  target-practice;  more  than 
one  good  shot  had  developed  there. 
Young  men  from  the  village  could  be  heard 
shouting  and  firing  on  any  pleasant  Sunday 
and  many  of  the  pines  were  peppered  with 
bullets.  To  elude  his  mistress  long  enough 
to  slip  through  a  hole  in  the  fence  behind 
the  lilac  bush;  jumping  and  frisking,  to 
catch  up  with  his  friends  as  they  disap- 
peared among  the  trees;  to  be  roughly 
petted  (how  different  from  insipid  femi- 
nine caresses!);  to  bark  for  once  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  lungs,  and  perhaps  crown 
the  whole  by  a  chase  after  a  rabbit — was 
Shcj)'s  idea  of  an  agreeable  Sunday.  Too 
often  he  was  locked  in  the  kitchen  while 
Valeria  was  at  church,  but  this  day  he  had 
luck.  She  was  in  her  room — it  was  nearly 
time  for  her  to  start  to  service — he  had 
been  made  to  come  in;  but  he  could  hear 
voices  and  footsteps  on  the  path.  He 
cocked  his  long  brown  ear,  looked  toward 
the  bedroom,  then,  softly  nosing,  he 
worked  the  house  door  open  a  few  inches, 
and  with  dignified  pleasure  was  welcoming 
the  gunners  to  the  hospitality  of  his  woods. 

Valeria  in  her  bonnet  noted  the  open 
door,  and  stood  looking  up  across  the  gar- 
den to  the  uncommunicative  pines.  She 
had  not  heard  the  gunners;  and  the  church 
bell  was  ringing.  "  He  is  again  off,"  she 
thought.  "It's  so  many  shooters  here 
Sundays  I  hate  to  leave  himout,butitain'd 
much  time  no  more.  It  don'd  give  such  a 
nice  day, — maybe  they  don'd  come.  Ach, 
veil,  nothing  bad  dare  happen  for  sure  if  I 
go  in  church."  She  closed  the  door  be- 
hind her  resolutely. 

It  was  nearly  evening  when  she  came 
climbing  the  path.  The  German  service 
was  deliberate,  and  after  it  she  always  vis- 
ited the  family  lot  in  the  church-yard  and 
tended  the  long  and  little  graves.  The 
last  few  days  ha(l  brought  the  weeds  thickly 
and  she  had  had  much  to  do;  but  there  was 
a  sudden  change  in  the  spring  weather  and 
neither  weed  nor  fiower  would  grow  for 
awhile.  As  she  labored  up  the  hill  she 
could  see  her  lilacs  shaken  in  the  wind  and 
the  apple-blossoms  fluttering  down  de- 
spairingly. The  meadow  below  might  have 
been  one  of  the  fields    of   asphodel;   the 
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When  she  opened  the  gate  she  was  disappointed 


grass  looked  cold,  the  poor  dog-tooth  vio- 
lets were  all  tightly  closed  and  tremulous, 
and  the  water-pitch  trees  were  as  gray  as 
ghostly  sentinels.  Under  such  a  tree  stood 
the  shade  of  the  young  Achilles  and  made 
his  plaint — one  might  have  heard  the  gasp 
of  baffled  Tantalus  in  the  sighing  of  the 
mournful  pines. 

She  hurried  along  shivering.  "  That  yard 
is  cold  for  Sheppie.     I  guess  I  rub  him  a 


httle  to  varm  him  up."  When  she  opened 
the  gate  she  was  disappointed.  "  Must  have 
got  inside  somehow.  No,  he  ain'd  neither. 
Sheppie! "  she  called  in  the  garden,  "  Shep- 
pie!" She  looked  over  the  meadow,  then 
she  changed  her  dress,  put  on  a  sun-bonnet, 
and  started  up  the  hill  calling  and  listening, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  hear  except  the 
wind. 

It  was  not  easy  to  walk,  for  the  pine- 
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needles  were  slippery  and  she  had  often  to 
crawl  under  low  boughs,  but  she  went  as 
fast  as  she  could,  calling  and  calling,  and 
the  woods  replied  in  a  dismal,  mocking 
way.  Near  the  top  she  found  a  paper  full 
of  bullet-holes  fastened  to  a  tree,  and  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  cartridge-shells. 
"They  vas  here  this  afternoon,"  she 
thought.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  she 
made  her  way  around  to  the  other  side  of 
the  slope,  which  was  much  wilder  than  her 
own,  with  thickets  of  thorny  blackberry, 
and  big  blue  rocks  hke  the  hill's  protrud- 
ing bones.  Her  throat  was  rasped,  the 
briers  tore  her  hands  as  she  pushed 
through  them,  her  ankles  ached  with  stum- 
bling, and  the  stones  cut  her  shoes  and  hurt 
her  feet.  After  awhile  a  treacherous  peb- 
ble brought  her  down.  She  touched 
something  soft  and  examined  it  in  the  dim 
Hght.     "Ach,  Sheppie!"  she  said. 

His  soft  eyes  were  dull,  and  when  she 
gathered  him  up  the  blood  oozed  from  his 
torn  breast.  Like  many  another  refugee 
from  oppressive  affection  Sheppie  had 
made  a  bad  ending  of  his  holiday.  \'a- 
leria  hurried  with  him  down  the  hill  and 
laid  him  on  his  bed  on  the  settle.  Then 
she  dressed  his  wound  as  well  as  she  could 
with  water  and  liniment  and  bandages,  and 
set  off  again  to  the  village. 


The  doctor's  young  daughter,  answering 
a  ring  at  the  door  in  a  Sunday  dress  and  a 
Sunday  humor,  was  half  frightened.  Va- 
leria's face  was  crimson,  her  gray  hair 
straggled  over  her  forehead,  and  her  old 
gingham  dress  was  torn  by  the  brambles 
and  ominously  flecked  with  red.  "Is  the 
Doctor  at  home?"  she  panted. 

"No,  heain'd." 

"  Ain'd  he  coming  back  soon?" 

"Not  till  Tuesdays." 

"Could  I  fetch  him?" 

''  Yes,  he  is  in  the  city.  He  vent  to  such 
a  conwention  ant  he  stays  a  little  to  enchoy 
himself.  They  haf  big  dinners  ant  all 
such!" 

Valeria  turned  away  and  plodded  down 
the  street  again  and  up  the  hill  and  home. 
It  was  quite  dark  when  she  went  in,  and 
the  fire  was  out.  She  built  it  laboriously. 
The  dog  lay  with  half-closed  eyes  where 
she  had  left  him.  She  tried  to  pour  some 
milk  down  his  throat  and  warmed  him  as 
well  as  she  could,  stopping  now  and  then 
to  look  at  him  with  a  curiously  rigid  and 
determined  face.  Even  after  she  had 
gone  to  bed  she  kept  coming  back  to  see 
him,  but  he  lay  quite  motionless  on  the 
settle.  On  the  wall  above  hung  her  cer- 
tificate of  church-membership,  in  flowing 
German    script,    and   the    Taufschein   in 
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which  the  baptism  of  Valeria,  daughter  of 
EHas,  was  announced  surrounded  by  rose 
garlands,  and  angels  in  gaudy  robes  of  green 
and  red.  They  seemed  to  move  in  the 
candle-light. 

After  one  of  these  visits  she  turned  away 
and  went  over  to  the  window.  The  wind 
was  driving  the  clouds  in  broken  m.asses, 
and  the  chill  young  moon  seemed  to  rock 
in  the  heavens.  When  she  leaned  out  a 
gust  of  perfume  struck  cool  against  her  face 
from  the  shaken  apple-tree  tossing  in  the 
darkness.  The  valley  was  a  mystery  of 
soft  black." 

The  air  was  cold  as  February,  but  she  did 
not  feel  it,  for  she  believed  the  dog  to  be  as 
good  as  dead,  and  was  remembering  him 
as  something  lost.  Sheppie  following  her 
about  in  the  garden,  Sheppie  asleep  un- 
der the  stove  or  wagging  over  a  bone, 
above  all,  Sheppie  with  his  nose  through 
the  palings  waiting  for  her  as  she  climbed 
the  hill — she  saw  them.  Now  there  would 
be  no  one  to  be  glad  when  she  came  home. 
Now  there  was  nothing  to  care  whether  she 
lived  or  died.  Here  was  she,  cut  off  from 
her  kind  by  the  dark  meadow  and  the 
whispering  pines — she,  all  alone. 

She  was  hot  with  resentment.  Hitherto 
she  had  been  able  to  rationalize  the  strokes 
of  fortune,  but  this  theft  of  her  one  poor 
comfort  made  her  vicious.  Reviewing 
her  hard,  innocent  life  since  she  came  to  the 
hill,  she  could  detect  no  fault  that  war- 
ranted this  stripping  away  of  her  solitary 
affection.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  doubt 
her  own  premises,  and  her  conclusion  was 
as  consecutive  as  an  axiom,  as  inevitable 
as  the  weather.  In  her  loneliness  she  had 
come  to  conceive  of  her  life  as  between  her- 
self and  a  God  who  was  her  personal 
friend.  It  hurt  her  to  think  that  her 
friend  was  careless  of  her;  it  hurt  her  that 
her  years  of  loving  service  were  held  so 
hghtly.  Staring  into  the  chilly  silence  she 
began  to  wonder  what  she  had  done  to 
merit  the  disasters  of  her  youth.  Her  old 
belief  that  they  were  a  discipline  satisfied 
her  no  longer — she  could  not  see  that  she 
required  discipline  so  much  stricter  than 
her  neighbors.  As  she  questioned  herself 
over  and  over,  and  cleared  herself  of  every 
charge,  her  resentment  blazed  up  into  a  fu- 
rious rebellion  against  Divine  injustice.  She 
had  given  her  best;  in  pain  she  had  been 
patient;  she  had  done  nothing  seriously 
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wrong  in  her  whole  life;  she  had  deemed 
this  common,  miserable  dog  a  proof  that 
she  was  still  regarded  and  beloved.  Now 
that  solitary  pledge  was  snatched  away  un- 
f orf  eited — the  only  sharer  of  her  happy  days 
lay  cold  upon  the  settle  under  the  grinning 
angels  on  the  Taufschein. 

She  tried  hard  to  save  her  faith.  With 
slow  care  and  a  deliberate  effort  after  jus- 
tice she  once  more  cast  up  her  account 
with  Providence.  She  was  right.  She  had 
not  merited  this.  Now  let  God  look  to  it. 
Let  him  disprove  this  charge  of  ingratitude 
which  her  own  brain  and  conscience  brought 
against  him.  Slow  to  anger  as  is  the  neglect- 
ed earth  to  sterility,  Valeria  had  brought 
forth  fruits  unregarded,  but  her  revolt  when 
it  came  was  cataclysmic  as  an  upheaval  of 
the  very  soil.  In  her  rage  she  diminished 
the  Deity  to  the  compass  of  her  own  prin- 
ciple^  brought  him  before  the  bar  of  her 
own  judgment,  and  passed  a  conditional 
sentence. 

It  was  ten  lonely  days  later  when  Mrs. 
Manbeck  came  puffing  up  the  hill.  She 
was  received  more  coolly  than  usual,  but 
she  was  not  an  observant  person  and  sat  in 
the  rocker  panting  peacefully.  "  It's  goot 
veather  for  garden,"  she  said. 

"Yes." 

"  I  don'd  see  Sheppie  arount." 

"He  is  inside." 

"  Ach,  veil,  then  it  is  all  right.  Mondays 
vas  a  veek  ago  that  there  little  Clinton 
Himmelberger  he  come  in  the  store  ant  he 
vas  bragging!  He  vas  up  on  the  hill  Sun- 
days ant  some  big  fellows  they  vas  shooting 
at  mark,  ant  Clinton  he  got  hold  of  a  re- 
wolwer  ant  he  shot  a  dog  that  vas  hanging 
arount.  He  said  he  yelped  ant  howled  ant 
run  off  in  the  voods.  Clinton  he  vas 
proud,  but  I  thought  might  be  it  vas  your 
Sheppie.  Say,  Waleria,"  she  went  on, 
"I  come  up  to  see  you  vonce  more  about 
that  church-supper.  I  said  that  you  vould 
gif  eight  dozen  such  little  cakes,  ant  they 
think  they  could  sell  twelf  dozen  easy,  ant 
I  thought  might  be  you  vould  do  it  to  make 
the  extra.     Ain'dso?" 

"You  needn't  come  arount  me  for  no 
more  than  vat  I  said." 

"  Not  I "  Mrs.  Manbeck  gathered  herself 
together  after  a  pause  for  digestion.  "  I 
don'd  hope  you  ain'd  coming?" 

"I  don'd  know  that  yet.  It  may  be  I 
come." 
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"  Ain'd  it  so  that  you  can  ?  "     There  was 
no  answer.     "  Haf  you  something  WTong  ?  " 

Suddenly  Valeria  faced  Mrs.  Manbeck. 
Her  mild  eyes  looked  as  cold  and  blue  and 
immutable  as  the  rocks  in  the  woods. 
*'  No,  I  ain'd  sick,"  she  burst  out,  "  but  I've 
chust  got  the  horrors  vith  such  dumb  ac- 
tions. Now  I  say  vonce  vat  I  haf  to  say, 
ant  then  you  dare  leaf  me  be.  You  know 
chust  how  I  vas  raised  to  everything  ant 
then  how  all  vent  wrong  vith  me  from 
young  up.  My  man  he  left  ant  my  baby 
chust  lived  long  enough  so  that  I  van  ted 
him  bad,  ant  then  I  done  all  for  my  Pop  ant 
he  lost  house  ant  farm  ant  all  ant  died  silly, 
ant  it  vas  for  me  to  vork  like  a  nigger  chust 
to  get  something  to  lif.  Ant  I  come  up 
here.  You  know  I  ain'd  said  a  vord  be- 
fore— no,  sir — nothing  I  didn't  say;  for 
I  thought  all  this  vas  for  some  goot  ant  I 
vould  chust  do  the  best  vay  I  could  ^  ant  I 
vent  to  church  ant  I  gafe  all  vat  I  could  ant 
more  yet,  ant  done  nothing  against  no  vone. 
Now  chust  look  at  here  vonce  1  I  vas  up 
here  all  alone,  only  for  Sheppie,  ant  Pappy 
used  to  like  him  so,  ant  he  vas  comp'ny,  ant 
I  thought  here  vas  yet  vone  thing  of  mine. 
Sundays  vas  a  veek  I  vas  brebaring  for 
church  ant  I  didn't  hear  ven  he  ran  out- 
poor  fellow!  vanted  a  little  bleasure  vonce 
too ! — ant  ven  I  come  to  go  to  church  he  had 
left.  I  didn't  like  it  to  leaf  him,  but  I  vas 
chust  such  a  fool  I  thought  if  I  vent  in 
church  all  vould  be  right.  Ant  ven  I  come 
home  I  looked  ant  looked,  ant  I  found  him 
near  dead,  ant  I  fetched  him  in  ant  run  like 
crazy  for  the  doctor,  ant  he  had  gone  off. 
Ach,  this  here  is  vat  I  can't  stand!  He 
vasn't  by  no  patient,  he  vas  in  the  city  to  haf 
a  goot  time,  ant  that  girl  of  his  she  hat  to  tell 
me  about  it  ant  act  so  proud.  Ant  here  you 
say  it  vas  Clinton  Himmelberger  shot  him 
— vent  to  do  it — bragged  about  it!  Nov/ 
them  that  let  it  be  so  they  dare  look  after 
Sheppie,  ant  if  he  gets  veil  all  right,  I  say 
nothing;  but  if  not  then  I  never  go  again  in 
the  church  ant  I  don'd  lift  my  finger  for  no 
preachers  ant  nothing  like  'em.  Chust  come 
here  ant  see  vonce !  There  he  lies  ant  can't 
yet  mofe  hardly.  He  dies  sure,  ant  he  can't 
do  it  ant  be  at  rest — he  has  to  suffer.  There 
my  church  certificate  ant  my  Taufschein 
hang,  but  they  von'd  be  long  there  ven  he  is 
dead.  They  go  for  kindlings  quick  enough. 
Ant  I  guess  I  turn  'em  arount  vile  they  vait." 

She  reversed  them  with  a  fierce  clatter. 


Mrs.  Manbeck  stared  in  bewilderment  at 
the  dog  and  the  Taufschein  with  its  face  to 
the  wall;  her  jaw  had  fallen  and  she 
looked  for  the  moment  like  a  gasping  fish. 

"Yes,  it's  plenty  of  dogs  like  he,"  she 
said. 

"  Then  I  guess  it  vouldn't  haf  hurt  none 
if  I  had  this  here  vone." 

"  Might  be  you  thought  more  of  him  than 
right.  I  said  you  coult  let  him  run  ant  gif 
his  keep  for  Sunday-School." 

"  Ach,  darsen't  I  haf  nothing  but  Sunday- 
School  ant  churcli?  Don'd  talk  so  silly! 
Should  I  chust  let  all  go  ant  say  nothing  ? 
The  preachers  they  get  up  ant  talk  so 
anchel-like  ant  lamby  ant  tell  us  to  do  this 
ant  that.  If  they  had  half  vat  I  haf  had  I 
bet  they'd  look.  They  vouldn't  haf  so 
much  to  say  no  more,  ant  that  vould  be  a 
good  thing  also." 

"  Waleria,  haf  you  got  it  so  in  your  head 
to  act  so  funny  ?  The  people  they  vill  talk 
if  you  don'd  go  in  church  for  spite  on 
account  of  that  there  hound." 

"  They  dare  shut  up  ant  mint  their  busi- 
ness. I  ain'd  got  it  in  my  head  ant  I  do 
chust  as  I  think  best.  This  here  ain'd 
manached  right,  I  see  that  clear,  ant  I 
don'd  care  for  nothing  no  more." 

"  I  gif  you  right,  it's  awful  hard  on  you. 
Ain'd  it  nothing  I  can  do  for  you?" 

"  Chust  you  let  me  be." 

Mrs.  Manbeck  was  past  resentment. 
Herself  a  fighting  Teuton,  she  would  take 
up  arms  vigorously  when  she  considered 
the  occasion  fit,  but  a  blind  challenge  of 
all  the  world  because  a  dog  was  shot 
stretched  her  sympathy.  She  could  un- 
derstand revolt,  but  not  this  cause  of  it. 
Though  there  was  a  drizzling  rain  falling 
which  straightened  her  frizzled  hair  and 
made  the  feathers  in  her  bonnet  hang 
limply,  she  never  thought  to  ask  for  an  um- 
brella. She  went  off  down  the  hill  with  her 
dress  clutched  at  the  side  showing  one  fat 
leg,  while  the  other  side  swept  the  muddy 
path  unnoticed. 

By  Sunday  morning  Valeria's  resent- 
ment was  including  the  whole  world  and 
that  which  is  to  come.  She  had  done  her 
hopeless  best  to  save  the  dog,  who  lay  as 
usual  quiet  on  the  settle.  The  sun  was 
cruelly  gay;  in  the  apple-tree  a  robin 
spoke  severely  to  her  mate;  the  bell  was 
ringing  for  Sunday-School.  "There  they 
send  all  the  children  to  learn  vat  ain'd  so," 
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she  thought.  "It's  a  good  day  to  vork 
out.  I  guess  I  chust  do  something. 
Don'd  need  to  let  the  veather  go  to  vaste. 
I  von'd  make  nothing  of  Sunday,  not  for 
some  time  to  come." 

She  worked  with  extraordinary  energy, 
enjoying  every  stroke  as  a  blow  in  defiance 
of  Providence;  it  was  nearly  one  o'clock 
when  she  shouldered  her  rake  and  marched 
toward  the  house  as  one  making  an  orderly 
retreat.  Before  going  in  she  looked  across 
the  meadow  where  the  grass  was  blowing 
in  long  ripples  to  the  village  street. 
"Dumb  things!"  she  thought  mockingly. 
"  Chust  go  along  after  their  noses  and 
don'd  think  of  nothing  but  vat  vone  tells 
them!  Soon  they  go  to  church.  They 
dare  look  if  they  see  me  there  vonce." 

Hearing  a  soft  whine  she  threw  the  door 
open.  There  stood  the  dog.  In  an  un- 
expected access  of  strength  he  had  worked 
his  bandages  loose  enough  to  move,  and, 
tired  of  his  long  rest,  had  jumped  off  the 
settle.  Now  he  was  whimpering  to  be 
lifted  back,  for  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
do  it  alone. 

She  gathered  him  up  as  if  he  were  a  baby 
and  made  him  comfortable  on  his  bed,  and 
he  licked  her  hand  when  she  examined  his 
breast,  and  laid  back  his  ears  to  be  rubbed. 
She  hung  over  him  without  speaking. 
Then  she  looked  at  the  clock;  the  church 
bell  would  ring  in  half  an  hour.  She  hur- 
ried into  the  bedroom  and  shut  the  door. 

As  she  walked  with  her  usual  slow  dig- 
nity up  the  aisle  there  was  a  whisper  over 
the  church.  Her  defection  had  been  cir- 
culated by  Mrs.  Manbeck  and  the  minister 


had  been  urged  to  interfere;  now  he  ad- 
dressed two  or  three  portions  of  his  sermon 
to  her  with  unusual  impressiveness,  and  she 
listened,  attentive  and  calm  and  non-com- 
mittal. After  the  service  he  made  haste  to 
leave  the  pulpit  and  shake  hands  with  her, 
as  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manbeck  and  the  doc- 
tor, all  with  an  air  of  relief.  She  had  not 
been  so  distinguished  since  her  father  died. 
She  took  it  quietly  and  made  her  way, 
people  turning  to  look  after  her,  across  the 
church-yard  to  her  own  lot,  where  the  rose- 
bush on  Elias's  grave  was  in  bud  and  a 
snow-ball  drooped  its  greenish  puffs  over 
her  baby.  She  rubbed  the  stones  with  her 
handkerchief.  On  the  smaller  one  was 
the  text  of  the  funeral  sermon: 

Sie  brachten  auch  junge  Kindlein  zu  ihm, 
dass  er  sie  sollte  anriihren, 

and  the  sight  of  it  brought  back  that 
wretched  day  with  the  stale  bitterness  of 
a  past  grief,  but  it  was  again  unable  to 
shake  her.     She  put  it  by. 

Climbing  the  path  where  in  the  warmth 
the  pines  sent  up  a  soft,  pervasive  sweetness 
like  a  prayer  of  their  own,  she  was  deeply 
content.  She  felt  the  comfort  of  the  sinner 
who  has  strayed  and  confessed  and  been 
forgiven;  no  longer  a  pitiful  Ishmaelitej 
she  was  at  one  with  her  world.  Near  the 
gate  she  heard  a  feeble  bark  and  saw  a 
black  nose  between  the  pickets.  The  dog 
did  his  best  at  a  bow;  his  tail  made  the  ex- 
uberant purple  irises  nod  upon  their  stalks. 
She  stooped  to  stroke  him,  and  he  followed 
her  into  the  house  and  looked  on  amiably 
while  she  turned  back  the  Taufschein  and 
dusted  it  with  care. 


SONG 


By  Arthur  Davison   Ficke 

O  Love,  you  could  not  love  me 
Though  fair  I  found  your  eyes; 

Yet  still,  two  stars  above  me. 
They  haunt  my  evening  skies. 

O  Love,  our  day  was  fleeting 
As  all  the  flowers  of  Spring. 

Yet  Autumn's  heart  is  beating 
With  that  remembering. 


SHRINES    OF    THE    DESERT 

By  Dwight  L.  Elmendorf 

Illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  author 


HE  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  witnessed  the 
beginning  of  the  decHne  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  Afri- 
ca, owing  partly  to  the  schism 
of  the  Donatists,  which  griev- 
ously afflicted  both  Church  and  state  for 
nearly  a  century.  Jealousy  among  the  na- 
tive governors,  insurrections,  and  violent 
revolutions  rendered  the  country  an  easy 
prey  to  the  enemies  of  the  empire.  Genseric, 
the  king  of  the  Vandals,  landed  in  Africa  in 
the  year  429  and  was  speedily  joined  by  the 
native  Moors  and  the  wild,  fanatical  Don- 
atists. With  these  allies  he  seized  the  six 
provinces  of  Rome  one  after  the  other.  The 
rough  northmen,  however,  soon  fell  into 
the  luxurious  habits  of  the  Romans  they 
had  conquered,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
they  had  to  succumb  to  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, which  had  sent  Belisarius  with  a  large 
fleet  and  army  to  Carthage  in  the  year  533. 
The  Vandal  forces  were  completely  worsted 
in  the  first  encounter.  Belisarius  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  most  illustrious  general,  Solo- 
mon, who  restored  many  of  the  Roman 
strongholds,  but  was  finally  killed  before  the 
walls  of  Theveste  while  endeavoring  to  re- 
press an  insurrection  of  the  warlike  Berber 
tribes  of  that  neisrhborhood.     The  Vandal 

o 

power  was  destroyed,  but  that  of  the  Byzan- 
tines was  never  fully  established.  In  the 
seventh  century  the  country  suft'ered  an  in- 
vasion from  a  new  quarter.  The  Khalifa 
Othman  determined  to  effect  the  conquest 
of  Africa.  The  brother  of  the  Khalifa, 
Abdulla  Ibn  Saad  was  given  command  of  a 
magnificent  army  of  40,000  picked  men. 
The  invaders  met  the  forces  of  Gregorius 
on  the  plain  of  Acouba,  and  after  several 
days  of  fierce  fighting  the  Christian  forces 
were  utterly  defeated.  Shortly  afterward 
Ibn  Saad  and  his  followers  returned  to  the 
East  laden  with  spoil. 

In  665,  another  army  from  the  East  was 

sent  out  under  the  command  of  Okba  bin 

Nafa,   and   this   time   the  Mohammedans 

retained  what  they  again  conquered.    The 
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province  of  Ifrika  was  formed  and  the 
Moors  and  the  Berbers  adopted  without 
trouble  the  name  and  religion  of  the  Arabs. 
Fifty  years  later  a  Mussulman  governor  re- 
ported that  there  was  no  longer  cause  to 
raise  the  tax  imposed  upon  Christian  sub- 
jects. Thus  w^as  swept  away  the  African 
Church,  which  had  been  adorned  by  the 
names  of  Augustine,  Tertullian  and  Cyp- 
rian. 

The  Arabs  under  Okba  continued  their 
triumphant  advance  westward  and  the  val- 
iant general  Tarik,  landing  at  Gibraltar 
(Jebel  el  Tarik  or  Hill  of  Tarik),  carried 
the  Crescent  into  Europe.  It  is  more  than 
remarkable  that  this  comparatively  small 
band  of  invaders  should  have  conquered 
in  a  few  years  the  vast  territory  that  had 
taken  Rome  centuries  to  subdue.  The 
map  of  the  country  had  been  changed,  al- 
most all  of  the  Roman  names  disappeared, 
while  two  Mohammedan  names  appeared 
conspicuously — Kerouan  and  Sidi  Okba, 
the  former  the  religious  centre  of  the  East, 
the  latter  that  of  the  West.  In  670  Okba 
bin  Nafa  proposed  to  his  troops  to  found  a 
city  which  should  be  the  centre  of  Islamism 
forever.  He  conducted  them  to  where 
Kerouan  now  is,  a  plain  infested  with  wild 
beasts  and  reptiles  and  collected  around 
him  the  companions  of  the  Prophet  who 
were  with  him  and  exclaimed:  "Serpents 
and  savage  beasts,  we  are  the  companions 
of  the  blessed  Prophet,  retire;  for  we  shall 
establish  ourselves  here." 

Immediately  they  all  peacefully  retired 
and  many  of  the  Berbers  were  converted  to 
Islamism  at  the  sight  of  this  wonderful  mir- 
acle. Okba  then  planted  his  lance  in  the 
ground  and  said,  "Here  is  your  Kerouan," 
which  means  resting-place,  and  so  gave  the 
name  to  the  new  city.  He  himself  planned 
the  palace  and  the  great  mosque,  and  the 
true  direction  toward  Mecca  is  believed  by 
Mohammedans  to  have  been  miraculously 
revealed  to  him  by  God.  For  many  cen- 
turies this  has  been  the  most  sacred  shrine 
in  Africa  and  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  all 
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African  jMohammedans;  no  Christian  could 
enter  its  walls,  and  Jews  did  not  even  dare 
to  approach  it  until  the  time  of  the  French 
protectorate. 

Kerouan  may  now  be  reached  by  rail 
from  Tunis  via  Susa,  but  this  modern 
method  of  travel  offers  only  the  induce- 
ment of  saving  time.  The  approach  from 
the  desert  is  imposing.  The  oblong  city  is 
surrounded  by  a  crenellated  wall  with  towers 
here  and  there,  above  which  are  seen  the 
glittering  white  domes  of  the  mosques,  the 
huge  square  minaret  of  the  great  mosque 
towering  above  all.  Situated  in  the  heart 
of  a  vast  semi-desert  plain,  the  city  sparkles 
like  a  white  gem  in  a  brown  setting.  En- 
veloped in  deathlike  silence  without  the 
walls,  one  is  hardly  prepared  for  the  busy 
life  of  the  city  within  the  gates.  Dignified 
individuals  in  picturesque  costumes  of 
many  colors  pass  to  and  fro,  now  and  then 
making  graceful  salutations  as  they  pass; 
hucksters  haggling  with  customers  in  a 
mianner  that  seems  as  if  an  altercation  was 
imminent;  shrill  cries  of  the  auctioneer  as 
he  wanders  about  in  search  of  a  higher  bid 
for  his  wares;  dark-visaged  water-carriers 
bent  almost  double  under  the  weight  of  the 
water-skin;  darker  Nubians  who  appear 
to  be  express-wagons  from  the  amount  of 
merchandise  they  carry  on  their  heads; 
curious-looking  individuals  in  balloonlike 
garments  of  pure  white  moving  somewhat 
like  schooner  yachts  sailing  wing  and  wing 
before  the  wind,  glance  with  lazy  liquid 
€yes  from  under  eyebrows  artistically 
blackened,  betraying  by  their  veils  and 
trousers  that  they  are  women;  the  ever- 
present  blind  beggar  sitting  by  the  market 
gate  with  that  doleful  stereotyped  expres- 
sion of  ''Allah  is  great" — all  tend  to  give  an 
impression  of  the  Orient  that  is  without 
equal.  Through  the  high  gate  one  enters 
the  market-place.  And  such  a  place!  Jug- 
glers, story  tellers,  candy  merchants,  inter- 
mingled with  sellers  of  hay  and  something 
that  looked  like  alfalfa;  little  donkeys  trot- 
ting here  and  there  among  cynical  camels 
kneeling  calmly  on  the  ground  chewing 
their  cuds  with  an  expression  that  is  simply 
indescribable,  disturbed  now  and  then  by  a 
kick  from  their  master  simply  by  way  of 
caress;  groups  of  white  burnooses  seated 
•on  the  ground  with  turbans  nodding  and 
bobbing  as  the  cards  were  for  or  against 
them,  the  rattle  of  the  backgammon  board, 
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the  throwing  of  dice  indicating  their  love  of 
chance;  the  curious  looms  of  the  rope- 
makers  who  make  ropes  to  order  if  the  pur- 
chaser helps  them  twist  the  desired  arti- 
cle; the  cobbler  who  mends  slippers  while 
you  wait — all  these  and  many  other  curious 
sights  entrance  the  stranger  from  the  Occi- 
dent. Sometimes  a  camel  emits  a  doleful 
growling  sound  that  is  unearthly,  startling 
the  stranger  into  the  belief  that  the  animal 
is  singing  his  death-song  after  the  manner 
of  the  dragon  in  the  drama  of  "  Siegfried." 

The  souks  or  shops  adjoining  the  market 
are  simply  rows  of  small  arches  in  a  wall 
just  large  enough  for  the  tailor  or  cobbler 
to  ply  his  trade.  These  two  occupations, 
together  with  the  vender  of  perfumes  seem 
to  monopolize  the  souks  until  near  the  end 
of  the  row,  where  a  smith  is  at  work  re- 
pairing swords  and  curious  specimens  of 
guns  seven  or  eight  feet  long  with  antiquat- 
ed flintlocks.  Another  interesting  trade 
is  the  manufacture  of  sieves.  Pieces  of 
leather  are  cut  into  very  thin  and  narrow 
strips  by  means  of  large  and  clumsy  scissors 
handled  in  a  very  clever  manner  by  the 
adept.  These  strips  are  then  woven  to- 
gether somewhat  like  cane  in  the  seats  of 
chairs.  Fine  sieves  are  made  of  woven 
horsehair.  These  primitive  methods  of 
manufacture  are  very  fascinating  to  one  ac- 
customed to  modern  machinery.  From 
the  bazaars  a  straight  street  along  the  wall 
leads  to  the  great  mosque  of  Sidi  Okba, 
which  occupies  the  whole  north  corner  of 
the  city.  It  consists  of  three  parts:  a  great 
cloistered  court  from  which  rises  the  lofty 
square  minaret,  the  square  vestibule  in 
front  of  the  maksoura  or  prayer-chamber, 
and  lastly  the  maksoura  itself.  This  is  the 
greatest  shrine  of  North  Africa,  and  is  very 
imposing.  It  is  literally  a  forest  of  col- 
umns. There  are  seventeen  aisles  or 
naves,  each  consisting  of  eight  or  nine 
arches.  The  columns  are  the  spoils  taken 
from  the  various  Roman  buildings  of  North 
Africa.  At  a  rough  estimate  there  are  over 
three  hundred  columns  in  the  maksoura 
alone.  The  capitals  are  all  of  Roman 
character,  and  some  of  them  are  distinctly 
Christian.  The  entrance,  or  "Beautiful 
Gate,"  is  of  wood,  beautifully  sculptured, 
with  extracts  from  the  Koran  engraved 
upon  the  doors.  Directly  opposite  the 
beautiful  gate  is  the  mi/^m5  or  prayer-niche, 
the  walls  of  which  are  plaster  wonderfully 
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moulded  and  exquisitely  painted.  The 
walls  above  are  covered  with  very  old  tiles, 
most  of  which  are  now  whitewashed.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  thick  matting  which  is 
not  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  those  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  walking  with  bare  feet 
for  reasons  that  are  nameless  and  countless. 
To  the  right  of  the  mihrah  is  the  mimhar  or 
high  pulpit  with  steps  leading  up  to  it,  all  of 
beautifully  carved  wood.  The  whole  prayer- 
chamber  is  very  dimly  lighted  by  the  few  lit- 
tle colored  panes  of  glass  in  the  domes. 

The  impression  conveyed  by  the  w^hole 
maksoura  is  one  of  great  dignity,  solemnity, 
and  simplicity,  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
solemn  character  of  the  God  of  Islam.  The 
Desert  of  Sahara  begins  only  a  few  miles 
south-west  of  Kerouan  and  is  separated 
from  the  high  plateau  by  the  long  chain  of 
the  Aures  Mountains,  which  form  an  al- 
most impassable  barrier  except  at  the  point 
called  El  Kantara,  about  a  hundred  miles 
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south  of  Constantine.  This  remarkable 
rent  in  the  mountains,  is  only  forty  yards 
wide  at  the  bottom  and  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  long.  The  wonderfully  colored 
limestone  rocks  are  broken  into  fantastic 
pinnacles  on  both  sides.  Far  below  the 
little  river  winds  its  way  between  many 
boulders  down  toward  the  desert.  Just 
south  of  the  gorge  the  river  widens  and 
waters  the  oasis  of  Dahraovia,  containing 
about  15,000  date-palms,  and  this  is  the 
northern  limit  for  producing  dates.  El 
Kantara  is  the  great  gateway  to  the  desert, 
and  the  view  looking  through  the  gorge, 
south  to  the  desert,  once  seen  can  never  be 
forgotten.  About  forty  miles  south  of  the 
gorge  is  the  well-known  oasis  of  Biskra, 
which  has  now  become  a  famous  winter  re- 
sort. In  the  desert  south-east  of  Biskra 
lies  the  oasis  and  sacred  shrine  of  Sidi  Okba, 
the  famous  general  who  led  the  Mohamme- 
dan army  as  far  as  Morocco,  was  finally 
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murdered  by  a  wild  band  of  natives  in  the 
mountains,  and  now  lies  buried  in  the  town 
named  after  him. 

The  Sahara  is  not  at  all  as  popular  belief 
pictures  it,  a  vast  plain  of  moving  sand, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  fertile  oases, 
somewhat  like  a  leopard's  skin.  From 
Tunis  westward  it  is  a  vast  depression  of 
sand  and  clay  not  much  above  sea-level,  in 
some  parts  perfectly  level,  in  others  hilly, 
with  low  depressions  containing  water  salt- 
ier than  the  sea,  which  generally  evaporates, 
leaving  a  coating  of  brilliant  crystals  which 
appear  like  snow  in  the  distance.  The 
rivers  from  the  Aures  Mountains  on  the 
north  serve  to  irrigate  the  oases  of  theZiban; 
sometimes  they  flow  above  the  surface,  but 
often  below  it.  There  is  a  fascination  about 
the  desert  that  is  indescribable  and  which 
none  can  understand  unless  they  have  spent 
several  weeks  with  a  caravan.  At  times 
the  heat  is  very  great,  but  being  perfect- 


ly dry,  it  does  not  enervate  as  our  humid 
atmosphere  does  at  a  temperature  forty 
degrees  lower.  Near  midday  the  desert  ap- 
pears to  be  a  molten  sea  of  dazzling,  vibrat- 
ing light.  Now  and  then  the  mirage  ap- 
pears and  the  tired  eyes  of  the  stranger  are 
refreshed  with  visions  of  beautiful  lakes 
near  the  horizon,  even  sometimes  of  trees 
and  moving  caravans.  Alas!  this  is  a  case 
where  seeing  is  not  believing.  After  many 
disappointments  of  this  kind,  the  camels 
suddenly  raise  their  heads  and  snuff  the  air 
through  their  curiously  formed  nostrils  and 
move  at  a  quicker  pace,  instinct  telling  them 
that  water  is  near.  In  the  far  distance  a 
low  black  line  indicated  palm-trees,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  oasis  of  Sidi  Okba  appeared, 
distinctly  reHeving  the  doubts  of  those  who 
feared  it  was  only  a  mirage.  Our  dragoman 
kicked  off  his  slippers  and  climbed  very 
nimbly  up  a  fine  palm  to  get  some  of  the 
luscious  fruit  growing  at  the  top. 
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Nature  seems  to  have  planned  the  tree 
for  this  by  providing  steps  all  the  way  to  the 
top.  After  tasting  fresh  ripe  dates  one  is 
fully  convinced  that  he  has  eaten  of  the 
lotus  plant  of  the  ancients.  Through  the 
trees  were  distinguishable  the  low  mud 
houses  and  mosques  of  the  oasis. 

After  a  refreshing  bath  in  the  dirty  water 
of  one  of  the  irrigating  ditches,  we  entered 
the  quaint  little  town  constructed  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  made  without  straw.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  the  dwell- 
ings only  one  story  high,  except  the  gateway 
to  the  market,  which  was  really  only  one 
story  over  the  street.  The  white  burnooses 
of  the  inhabitants  contrasted  superbly 
against  the  dark-brown  mud  walls  of  the 
houses,  making  the  street  life  very  pictur- 
esque. Little  children,  in  nature's  garb, 
with  the  queer  little  scalp-lock  bobbing 
about  on  the  tops  of  their  shaven  heads, 
darted  about  among  their  elders  with  an 
agility  that  made  one  think  of  prairie-dogs 
with  their  funny  little  tails.  Every  Mo- 
hammedan wears  this  lock  of  hair,  for  it  is 
by  this  he  is  to  be  snatched  up  to  paradise 
on  the  last  day.  The  tomb  of  Sidi  Okba  is 
the  great  shrine  of  this  place,  and  is  most 
jealously  guarded.  It  is  in  the  depths  of  a 
very  old  mosque  of  the  ordinary  arched 
style,  but  much  smaller  than  one  would 
expect  for  such  a  holy  place. 

The  fomb  is  of  the  ordinary  Marabout 
type,  ornamented  in  a  trashy  style  with  silk, 
ostrich  eggs  and  tawdry  furniture.  Upon  one 
of  the  pillars  is  the  oldest  Arabic  inscription 
in  the  world:  ''This  is  the  tomb  of  Okba 
son  of  Nafa.  May  God  have  mercy  upon 
him." 

No  cajolery  or  bribery  could  overcome  the 
religious  scruples  of  the  dignified  guardian 
of  the  tomb,  so  the  camera  remained  con- 
cealed under  the  burnoose,  unused.  A  pe- 
culiar incident  occurred  which  offered  an 
unusual  opportunity  in  another  direction. 
The  son  of  one  of  the  sheiks  was  screaming 
wdth  a  toothache.  A  quick  application  of 
creosote  soon  relieved  the  little  fellow,  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  sympathizing 
friends  and  relatives,  who  looked  u])on  the 
affair  as  miraculous.  The  grateful  father 
would  take  no  refusal,  but  after  offering 
himself,  his  household,  and  all  his  worldly 


possessions,  insisted  on  our  taking  a  meal 
with  him  in  his  own  home. 

At  last  we  were  to  be  admitted  to  the 
home-life  of  an  Arab.  Doffing  our  slippers, 
we  were  ushered  through  the  low,  dark  door- 
way into  a  little  court  with  a  room  on  either 
side.  The  wife  was  seated  on  the  ground 
in  a  most  picturesque  costume  of  dark  col- 
ors, without  a  veil,  preparing  the  evening 
meal.  Hanging  on  the  mud  walls  w^ere 
various  pans  and  cooking  utensils,  some  of 
which  were  bronze,  others  terra-cotta.  On 
the  floor  was  a  brass  mortar  and  pestle  used 
for  pulverizing  the  coffee.  Over  the  fire 
was  a  large  earthenware  dish  in  which  a  flat 
cake  was  being  cooked.  Both  husband 
and  wife  were  so  grateful  to  the  great  magi- 
cian who  had  cured  their  son  that  all  con- 
ventionalities were  discarded  and  we  all  sat 
en  famille  and  enjoyed  couscous,  dates,  figs, 
native  bread,  and  dehcious  coffee.  After 
dinner  the  whole  party  indulged  in  cigar- 
ettes and  more  coffee.  The  wife  was  really 
pretty  and  had  more  expression  than  most 
of  the  women  of  the  desert,  especially  when 
she  gazed  at  her  son  and  heir  with  a  mother 
love  ennobling  her  dark  but  handsome  feat- 
ures. Had  it  been  a  daughter,  all  would  have 
been  different,  for  they  are  an  unwelcome  in- 
crease in  the  family,  neglected  and  ill-treated 
until  they  are  sold  in  marriage,  a  condition 
still  worse  unless  they  bear  male  children. 
The  woman  is  the  beast  of  burden,  the 
drudge,  and  thegeneralutility  slave  as  wellas 
the  l)anker  for  the  lordly  husband,  who  could 
not  be  degraded  by  such  a  thing  as  labor. 

The  oasis  of  Sidi  Okba  is  one  of  those 
watered  by  irrigating  ditches  leading  from 
a  stream  in  the  distant  mountains  as  well  as 
by  artesian  wells.  The  French  have  clev- 
erly ingratiated  themselves  with  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert  by  driving  great  artesian  wells 
in  many  places,  and  wherever  water  is  ob- 
tained there  is  great  rejoicing,  for  prosperity 
and  wealth  soon  follow  the  least  exertion. 
Arriving  from  the  hot,  glaring  desert  an 
oasis  seems  to  be  paradise.  Instead  of  hot 
burning  sand,  there  is  the  cool  shade  of  rich 
vegetation,  a  rest  to  the  eye,  while  the  bab- 
bling sound  of  water  is  music  to  the  ear.  A 
little  water  and  a  little  amount  of  brains 
and  energy  have  made  the  desert  blossom 
like  the  rose. 
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HEN  Lily  woke  on  the  morn- 
ing after  her  translation  to 
the  Emporium  Hotel,  her 
first  feeling  was  one  of  pure- 
ly physical  satisfaction.  The 
force  of  contrast  gave  an 
added  keenness  to  the  luxury  of  lying  once 
more  in  a  soft-pillowed  bed,  and  looking 
across  a  spacious  sunlit  room  at  a  breakfast 
table  set  invitingly  near  the  fire.  Analysis 
and  introspection  might  come  later;  but  for 
the  moment  she  was  not  even  troubled  by 
the  excesses  of  the  upholstery  or  the  restless 
convolutions  of  the  furniture.  The  sense  of 
being  once  more  lapped  and  folded  in  ease, 
as  in  some  dense  mild  medium  impenetra- 
ble to  discomfort,  effectually  stilled  the 
faintest  note  of  criticism. 

When,  the  afternoon  before,  she  had  pre- 
sented herself  to  the  lady  to  whom  Carry 
Fisher  had  directed  her,  she  had  been 
conscious  of  entering  a  new  world.  Carry's 
vague  presentment  of  Mrs.  Norma  Hatch 
(whose  reversion  to  her  Christian  name 
was  explained  as  the  result  of  her  latest 
divorce),  left  her  under  the  implication 
of  coming  "from  the  West,"  with  the  not 
unusual  extenuation  of  having  brought 
a  great  deal  of  money  with  her.  She  was, 
in  short,  rich,  helpless,  unplaced:  the  very 
subject  for  Lily's  hand.  Mrs.  Fisher  had 
not  specified  the  line  her  friend  was  to  take; 
she  owned  herself  unacquainted  with  Mrs. 
Hatch,  whom  she  "knew  about"  through 
Melville  Stancy,  a  lawyer  in  his  leisure 
moments,  and  the  Falstaff  of  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  festive  club  hfe.  Socially,  Mr, 
Stancy  might  have  been  said  to  form  a  con- 
necting Hnk  between  the  Gormer  world  and 
the  more  dimly-Ht  region  on  which  Miss 
Bart  now  found  herself  entering.  It  was, 
however,  only  figuratively  that  the  illumi- 
nation of  Mrs.  Hatch's  world  could  be 
described  as   dim:    in    actual    fact,    Lily 
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found  her  seated  in  a  blaze  of  electric  light, 
impartially  projected  from  various  orna- 
mental excrescences  on  a  vast  concavity  of 
pink  damask  and  gilding,  from  which  she 
rose  Hke  Venus  from  her  shell.  The  analogy 
was  justified  by  the  appearance  of  the  lady, 
whose  large-eyed  prettiness  had  the  fixity  of 
something  impaled  and  shown  under  glass. 
This  did  not  preclude  the  immediate  dis- 
covery that  she  was  some  years  younger 
than  her  visitor,  and  that  under  her  showi- 
ness,  her  ease,  the  aggression  of  her  dress 
and  voice,  there  persisted  that  ineradicable 
innocence  which,  in  ladies  of  her  national- 
ity, so  curiously  coexists  with  startling  ex- 
tremes of  experience. 

The  environment  in  which  Lily  found 
herself  was  as  strange  to  her  as  its  inhabit- 
ants. She  was  unacquainted  with  the  world 
of  the  fashionable  New  York  hotel — a 
world  over-heated,  over-upholstered,  and 
over-fitted  with  mechanical  appliances  for 
the  gratification  of  fantastic  requirements, 
while  the  comforts  of  a  civilized  life  were  as 
unattainable  as  in  a  desert.  Through  this 
atmosphere  of  torrid  splendour  moved  w^an 
beings  as  richly  upholstered  as  the  furniture, 
beings  without  definite  pursuits  or  perma 
nent  relations,  who  drifted  on  a  languid 
tide  of  curiosity  from  restaurant  to  concert  • 
hall,  from  palm-garden  to  music-room, 
from  "art  exhibit"  to  dress-maker's  open- 
ing. High-stepping  horses  or  elaborately 
equipped  motors  waited  to  carry  these 
ladies  into  vague  metropolitan  distances, 
whence  they  returned,  still  more  wan  from 
the  weight  of  their  sables,  to  be  sucked  back 
into  the  stifling  inertia  of  the  hotel  routine. 
Somewhere  behind  them,  in  the  background 
of  their  lives,  there  was  doubtless  a  real 
past,  peopled  by  real  human  activities:  they 
themselves  were  probably  the  product  of 
strong  ambitions,  persistent  energies,  diver- 
sified contacts  with  the  wholesome  rough- 
ness of  life;  yet  they  had  no  more  real  ex- 
istence than  the  poet's  shades  in  limbo. 
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Lily  had  not  been  long  in  this  pallid 
world  without  discovering  that  Mrs.  Hatch 
was  its  most  substantial  figure.  That  lady, 
though  still  floating  in  the  void,  showed  faint 
symptoms  of  developing  an  outline ;  and  in 
this  endeavour  she  was  actively  seconded  by 
Mr.  Melville  Stancy.  It  was  Mr.  Stancy,  a 
man  of  large  resounding  presence, suggestive 
of  convivial  occasions  and  of  a  chivalry  find- 
ing expression  in  "  first-night "  boxes  and 
thousand  dollar  bonbonnieres,  who  had 
transplanted  Mrs.  Hatch  from  the  scene  of 
her  first  development  to  the  higher  stage  of 
hotel  life  in  the  metropoHs.  It  was  he  who 
had  selected  the  horses  with  which  she  had 
taken  the  blue  ribbon  at  the  Show,  had  in- 
troduced her  to  the  photographer  whose  por- 
traits of  her  formed  the  recurring  ornament 
of  "Sunday  Supplements,^'  and  had  got  to- 
gether the  group  which  constituted  her  so- 
cial world.  It  was  a  small  group  still,  with 
heterogeneous  figures  suspended  in  large 
unpeopled  spaces;  but  Lily  did  not  take  long 
to  learn  that  its  regulation  was  no  longer  in 
Mr.  Stancy's  hands.  As  often  happens,  the 
pupil  had  outstripped  the  teacher,  and  Mrs. 
Hatch  was  already  aware  of  heights  of  ele- 
gance as  well  as  depths  of  luxury  beyond  the 
world  of  the  Emporium.  This  discovery  at 
once  produced  in  her  a  craving  for  higher 
guidance,  for  the  adroit  feminine  hand  which 
should  give  the  right  turn  to  her  correspond- 
ence, the  right  "look"  to  her  hats,  the  right 
succession  to  the  items  of  her  menus.  It 
was,  in  short,  as  the  regulator  of  a  germinat- 
ing social  life  that  Miss  Bart's  guidance 
was  required;  her  ostensible  duties  as  sec- 
retary being  restricted  by  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Hatch,  as  yet,  knew  hardly  any  one  to 
write  to. 

The  daily  details  of  Mrs.  Hatch's  exist- 
ence were  as  strange  to  Lily  as  its  general 
tenor.  The  lady's  habits  were  marked  by 
an  Oriental  indolence  and  disorder  pecul- 
iarly trying  to  her  companion.  Mrs.  Hatch 
and  her  friends  seemed  to  float  together  out- 
side the  bounds  of  time  and  space.  No 
definite  hours  were  kept;  no  fixed  obliga- 
tions existed :  night  and  day  flowed  into  one 
another  in  a  blur  of  confused  and  retard- 
ed engagements,  so  that  one  had  the  im- 
pression of  lunching  at  the  tea-hour,  while 
dinner  was  often  merged  in  the  noisy  after- 
theatre  supper  which  prolonged  Mrs. 
Hatch's  vigil  till  day-light. 

Through  this  jumble  of  futile  activities 


came  and  went  a  strange  throng  of  hangers- 
on — manicures,  beauty-doctors,  hair-dress- 
ers, teachers  of  bridge,  of  French,  of  "phy- 
sical development":  figures  sometimes  in- 
distinguishable, by  their  appearance,  or 
by  Mrs.  Hatch's  relation  to  them,  from 
the  visitors  constituting  her  recognized  so- 
ciety. But  strangest  of  all  to  Lily  was  the 
encounter,  in  this  latter  group,  of  several  of 
her  acquaintances.  She  had  supposed, 
and  not  without  relief,  that  she  was  passings 
for  the  moment,  completely  out  of  her  own 
circle;  but  she  found  that  Mr.  Stancy,  one 
side  of  whose  sprawling  existence  over- 
lapped the  edge  of  Mrs.  Fisher's  world,  had 
drawn  several  of  its  brightest  ornaments 
into  the  circle  of  the  Emporium.  To  find 
Ned  Silverton  among  the  habitual  fre- 
quenters of  Mrs.  Hatch's  drawing-room 
was  one  of  Lily's  first  astonishments;  but 
she  soon  discovered  that  he  was  not  Mr. 
Stancy's  most  important  recruit.  It  was  on 
Httle  Freddy  Van  Osburgh,  the  small  slim 
heir  of  the  Van  Osburgh  millions  that  the 
attention  of  MrsLIatch's  groupwas  centred. 
Freddy,  barely  out  of  college,  had  risen 
above  the  horizon  since  Lily's  eclipse,  and 
she  now  saw  with  surprise  what  an  efful- 
gence he  shed  on  the  outer  twilight  of  Mrs. 
Hatch's  existence.  This,  theUj  w^as  one  of 
the  things  that  young  men  "went  in"  for 
when  released  from  the  official  social  rout- 
ine; this  was  the  kind  of  "previous  engage- 
ment" that  so  frequently  caused  them  to 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  anxious  hostesses. 
Lily  had  an  odd  sense  of  being  behind  the 
social  tapestry,  on  the  side  where  the  threads 
were  knotted  and  the  loose  ends  hung. 
For  a  moment  she  found  a  certain  amuse- 
ment in  the  show,  and  in  her  own  share  of 
it:  the  situation  had  an  ease  and  uncon- 
ventionahty  distinctly  refreshing  after  her 
experience  of  the  irony  of  conventions. 
But  these  flashes  of  amusement  were  but 
brief  reactions  from  the  long  disgust  of  her 
days.  Compared  with  the  vast  gilded  void 
of  Mrs.  Hatch's  existence,  the  life  of  Lily's 
former  friends  seemed  packed  with  ordered 
activities.  Even  the  most  irresponsible  pret- 
ty woman  of  her  acquaintance  had  her  in- 
herited obligations,  her  conventional  benev- 
olences, her  share  in  the  working  of  the 
great  civic  machine;  and  all  hung  together 
in  the  solidarity  of  these  traditional  func- 
tions. The  performance  of  specific  duties 
would  have  simphfied  Miss  Bart's  position, 
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but  the  vague  attendance  on  Mrs.  Hatch 
was  not  without  its  perplexities. 

It  was  not  her  employer  who  created  these 
perplexities.  Mrs.  Hatch  showed  from  the 
first  an  almost  touching  desire  for  Lily's 
approval.  Far  from  asserting  the  superi- 
ority of  wealth,  her  beautiful  eyes  seemed 
to  urge  the  plea  of  inexperience:  she  wanted 
to  do  what  was  "  nice,"  to  be  taught  how  to 
be  "  lovely. ' '  The  difficulty  was  to  find  any 
point  of  contact  between  her  ideals  and 
Lily's. 

Mrs.  Hatch  swam  in  a  haze  of  indeter- 
minate enthusiasms,  of  aspirations  culled 
from  the  stage,  the  newspapers,  the  fashion- 
journals,  and  a  gaudy  world  of  sport  still 
more  completely  beyond  her  companion's 
ken.  To  separate  from  these  confused  con- 
ceptions those  most  likely  to  advance  the 
lady  on  her  way,  was  Lily's  obvious  duty; 
but  its  performance  was  hampered  by 
rapidly-growing  doubts.  Lily  was  in  fact 
becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  a 
certain  ambiguity  in  her  situation.  It  was 
not  that  she  had,  in  the  conventional  sense, 
any  doubt  of  Mrs.  Hatch's  irreproachable- 
ness.  The  lady's  offenses  were  always 
against  taste  rather  than  conduct;  her  di- 
vorce record  seemed  due  to  geograpliical 
rather  than  ethical  conditions ;  and  her  worst 
laxities  were  likely  to  proceed  from  a  wan- 
dering and  extravagant  good-nature.  But 
if  Lily  did  not  mind  her  detaining  her  man- 
icure for  luncheon,  or  offering  the  '*  Beauty- 
Doctor"  a  seat  in  Freddy  Van  Osburgh's 
box  at  the  play,  she  was  not  equally  at  ease 
in  regard  to  some  less  apparent  lapses  from 
convention.  Ned  Silverton's  relation  to 
Stancy  seemed,  for  instance,  closer  and  less 
clear  than  any  natural  affinities  would 
warrant;  and  both  appeared  united  in  the 
effort  to  cultivate  Freddy  Van  Osburgh's 
growing  taste  for  Mrs.  Hatch.  There 
was  as  yet  nothing  definable  in  the  situ- 
ation, which  might  well  resolve  itself  into 
a  huge  joke  on  the  part  of  the  other  two; 
but  Lily  had  a  vague  sense  that  the  subject 
of  their  experiment  was  too  young,  too  rich 
and  too  credulous.  Her  embarrassment 
was  increased  by  the  fact  that  Freddy 
seemed  to  regard  her  as  co-operating  with 
himself  in  the  social  development  of  Mrs. 
Hatch:  a  view  that  suggested,  on  his  part, 
a  permanent  interest  in  the  lady's  future. 
There  were  moments  when  Lily  found  an 
ironic  amusement  in  this  aspect  of  the  case. 


The  thought  of  launching  such  a  missile  as 
Mrs.  Hatch  at  the  perfidious  bosom  of  so- 
ciety was  not  without  its  charm:  Miss  Bart 
had  even  beguiled  her  leisure  with  visions 
of  the  fair  Norma  introduced  for  the  first 
time  to  a  family  banquet  at  the  Van  Os- 
burghs'.  Bitt  the  thought  of  being  person- 
ally connected  wdth  the  transaction  was  less 
agreeable;  and  her  momentary  flashes  of 
amusement  were  followed  by  increasing 
periods  of  doubt. 

The  sense  of  these  doubts  was  upper- 
most when,  late  one  afternoon,  she  was  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  from  Lawrence  Selden. 
He  found  her  alone  in  the  wilderness  of 
pink  damask,  for  in  INIrs.  Hatch's  world  the 
tea  hour  was  not  dedicated  to  social  rites, 
and  the  lady  was  in  the  hands  of  her 
masseuse. 

Selden's  entrance  had  caused  Lily  a 
start  of  embarrassment;  but  his  air  of  con- 
straint had  the  effect  of  restoring  her  self- 
possession,  and  producing  in  her  an  ex- 
aggerated ease  of  welcome.  She  took  at 
once  the  tone  of  surprise  and  pleasure, 
wondering  frankly  that  he  should  have 
traced  her  to  so  unlikely  a  place,  and  asking 
what  had  inspired  him  to  make  the  search. 

Selden  met  this  with  an  unusual  serious- 
ness: she  had  never  seen  him  so  little  master 
of  the  situation,  so  plainly  at  the  mercy  of 
any  obstructions  she  might  put  in  his  way. 
"I  wanted  to  see  you,"  he  said;  and  she 
could  not  resist  observing  in  reply  that  he 
had  kept  his  wishes  under  remarkable  con- 
trol. She  had  in  truth  felt  his  long  absence 
as  one  of  the  chief  bitternesses  of  the  last 
months:  his  desertion  had  wounded  sensi- 
bilities far  below  the  surface  of  her  pride. 

Selden  met  the  challenge  with  directness. 
*'  Why  should  I  have  come,  unless  I  thought 
I  could  be  of  use  to  you  ?  It  is  my  only  ex- 
cuse for  imagming  you  could  want  me." 

This  struck  her  as  a  clumsy  evasion,  and 
the  thought  gave  a  flash  of  keenness  to  her 
answer.  "Then  you  have  come  now  be- 
cause )^ou  think  you  can  be  of  use  to  me  ?" 

He  hesitated  again.  "Yes :  in  the  modest 
capacity  of  a  person  to  talk  things  over 
with." 

For  a  clever  man  it  was  certainly  a  stupid 
beginning;  and  the  idea  that  his  awkward- 
ness was  due  to  the  fear  of  her  attaching  a 
personal  significance  to  his  visit,  chilled 
her  pleasure  in  seeing  him.  Even  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions,  that  pleas- 
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ure  ahvays  made  itself  felt:  she  might 
hate  him,  but  she  had  never  been  able  to 
wish  him  out  of  the  room.  She  was  very 
near  hating  him  now;  yet  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  the  way  the  Hght  fell  on  his  thin 
dark  hair,  the  way  he  sat  and  moved  and 
wore  his  clothes — she  was  conscious  that 
even  these  trivial  things  were  inwoven 
with  her  deepest  life.  In  his  presence  a 
sudden  stillness  came  upon  her,  and  the 
turmoil  of  her  spirit  ceased;  but  an  impulse 
of  resistance  to  this  stealing  influence  now- 
prompted  her  to  say:  "It's  very  good  of  you 
to  present  yourself  in  that  capacity;  but 
what  makes  you  think  I  have  anything 
particular  to  talk  about  ?" 

Though  she  kept  the  even  tone  of  light 
intercourse,  the  question  was  framed  in  a 
way  to  remind  him  that  his  good  offices 
were  unsought;  and  for  a  moment  Selden 
was  checked  by  it.  The  situation  between 
them  was  one  w^iich  could  be  cleared  up 
only  by  a  sudden  explosion  of  feeling; 
and  their  w^hole  training  and  habit  of  mind 
were  against  the  chances  of  such  an  ex- 
plosion. Selden's  calmness  seemed  rather 
to  harden  into  resistance,  and  Miss  Bart's 
into  a  surface  of  glittering  irony,  as  they 
faced  each  other  from  the  opposite  corners 
of  one  of  Mrs.  Hatch's  elephantine  sofas. 
The  sofa  in  question,  and  the  apartment 
peopled  by  its  monstrous  mates,  served  at 
length  to  suggest  the  turn  of  Selden's  reply. 

"Gerty  told  me  that  you  were  acting  as 
Mrs.  Hatch's  secretary;  and  I  knew  she  was 
anxious  to  hear  how  you  were  getting  on." 

Miss  Bart  received  this  explanation  with- 
out perceptible  softening.  ''Why  didn't 
she  look  me  up  herself,  then?"  she  asked 
fjuickly. 

''Because,  as  you  didn't  send  her  your 
address,  she  was  afraid  of  being  importu- 
nate." Selden  continued  with  a  smile: 
"You  see  no  such  scruples  restrained  me; 
but  then  I  haven't  as  much  to  risk  if  I  incur 
your  displeasure." 

Lily  answered  his  smile.  "You  haven't 
incurred  it  as  yet;  but  I  have  an  idea  that 
you  are  going  to." 

"That  rests  with  you,  doesn't  it?  Ycu 
see  my  initiative  doesn't  go  beyond  putting 
myself  at  your  disposal." 

"  But  in  v/hat  capacity  ?  What  am  I  to  do 
with  you  ?  "  she  asked  in  the  same  light  tone. 

Selden  again  glanced  about  Mrs.  Hatch's 
drawing-room;  then  he  said  with  a  decision 


which  he  seemed  to  have  gathered  from  this 
final  inspection:  "You  are  to  let  me  take 
you  away  from  here." 

Lily  flushed  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack;  then  she  stiffened  under  it  and  said 
coldly:  "And  may  I  ask  where  you  mean 
me  to  go?" 

"Back  to  Gerty  in  the  first  place,  if  you 
will;  the  essential  thing  is  that  it  should  be 
away  from  here." 

The  unusual  harshness  of  his  tone  might 
have  shown  her  how  much  the  words  cost 
him;  but  she  was  in  no  state  to  measure  his 
feelings  while  her  own  were  in  a  flame  of 
revolt.  To  neglect  her,  perhaps  even  to 
avoid  her,  at  a  time  when  she  had  most  need 
of  her  friends,  and  then  suddenly  and  un- 
warrantably to  break  into  her  life  with  this 
strange  assumption  of  authority,  was  to 
rouse  in  her  every  instinct  of  pride  and 
self-defense. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  she 
said,  "for  taking  such  an  interest  in  my 
plans;  but  I  am  quite  contented  where  I 
am,  and  have  no  intention  of  leaving." 

Selden  had  risen,  and  was  standing  be- 
fore her  in  an  attitude  of  uncontrollable 
expectancy. 

' '  That  simply  means  that  you  don't  know 
where  you  are  1 "  he  exclaimed. 

Lily  rose  also,  with  a  quick  flash  of 
anger.  "If  you  have  come  here  to  say  dis- 
agreeable things  about  Mrs.  Hatch " 

"It  is  only  with  your  relation  to  Mrs. 
Hatch  that  I  am  concerned."   . 

"My  relation  to  Mrs.  Hatch  is  one  I  have 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of.  She  has 
helped  me  to  earn  a  living  when  my  old 
friends  were  quite  resigned  to  seeing  me 
starve." 

"Nonsense!  Starvation  is  not  the  only 
alternative.  You  know  you  can  always  find 
a  home  with  Gerty  till  you  are  independent 
again." 

"You  show  such  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  my  affairs  that  I  suppose  you 
mean — till  my  aunt's  legacy  is  paid  ?" 

"I  do  mean  that;  Gerty  told  me  of  it," 
Selden  acknowledged  without  embarrass- 
ment. He  was  too  much  in  earnest  now  to 
feel  any  false  constraint  in  speaking  his 
mind. 

"But  Gerty  does  not  happen  to  know,'* 
Miss  Bart  rejoined,  "that  I  owe  every 
penny  of  that  legacy." 

"Good  God!"  Selden  exclaimed,  startled 
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out  of  his  composure  by  the  abruptness  of 
the  statement. 

''Every  penny  of  it,  and  more  too," 
Lily  repeated;  "'and  you  now  perhaps  see 
why  I  prefer  to  remain  with  Mrs.  Hatch 
rather  than  take  advantage  of  Gerty's 
kindness.  I  have  no  money  left,  except  my 
small  income,  and  I  must  earn  something 
more  to  keep  myself  alive." 

Selden  hesitated  a  moment;  then  he  re- 
joined in  a  quieter  tone:  "But  with  your 
income  and  Gerty's — since  you  allow  me  to 
go  so  far  into  the  details  of  the  situation — 
you  and  she  could  surely  contrive  a  life  to- 
gether which  would  put  you  beyond  the 
need  of  having  to  support  yourself.  Gerty, 
I  know,  is  eager  to  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and  would  be  quite  happy  in  it " 

''But  I  should  not,"  Miss' Bart  inter- 
posed. "There  are  many  reasons  why  it 
would  be  neither  kind  to  Gerty  nor  wise  for 
myself."  She  paused  a  moment,  and  as 
he  seemed  to  await  a  farther  explanation, 
added  with  a  quick  hft  of  her  head:  "You 
will  perhaps  excuse  me  from  giving  you 
these  reasons." 

"I  have  no  claim  to  know  them,"  Selden 
answered,  ignoring  her  tone;  "no  claim  to 
offer  any  comment  or  suggestion  beyond 
the  one  I  have  already  made.  And  my 
right  to  make  that  is  simply  the  universal 
right  of  a  man  to  enHghten  a  woman  when 
he  sees  her  unconsciously  placed  in  a  false 
position." 

Lily  smiled.  "I  suppose,"  she  rejoined, 
"that  by  a  false  position  you  mean  one  out- 
side of  what  we  call  society;  but  you  must 
remember  that  I  had  been  excluded  from 
those  sacred  precincts  long  before  I  met 
Mrs.  Hatch.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is 
very  Uttle  real  difference  in  being  inside  or 
out,  and  I  remember  your  once  telHng  me 
that  it  was  only  those  inside  who  took  the 
difference  seriously." 

She  had  not  been  without  intention  in 
making  this  allusion  to  their  memorable 
talk  at  Bellomont,  and  she  waited  with  an 
odd  tremor  of  the  nerves  to  see  what  re- 
sponse it  would  bring;  but  the  result  of  the 
experiment  was  disappointing.  Selden  did 
not  allow  the  allusion  to  deflect  him  from 
his  point;  he  merely  said  with  completer 
fulness  of  emphasis:  "The  question  of  be- 
ing inside  or  out  is,  as  you  say,  a  small  one, 
and  it  happens  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case,  except  in  so  far  as  Mrs.  Hatch's 


desire  to  be  inside  may  put  you  in  the  posi- 
tion I  call  false." 

In  spite  of  the  moderation  of  his  tone, 
each  word  he  spoke  had  the  effect  of  con- 
firming Lily's  resistance.  The  very  appre- 
hensions he  aroused  hardened  her  against 
him :  she  had  been  on  the  alert  for  the  note 
of  personal  sympathy,  for  any  sign  of  re- 
covered power  over  him;  and  his  attitude 
of  sober  impartiahty,  the  absence  of  all  re- 
sponse to  her  appeal,  turned  her  hurt  pride 
to  blind  resentment  of  his  interference. 
The  conviction  that  he  had  been  sent  by 
Gerty,  and  that,  whatever  straits  he  con- 
ceived her  to  be  in,  he  would  never  volun- 
tarily have  come  to  her  aid,  strengthened 
her  resolve  not  to  admit  him  a  hair's 
breadth  farther  into  her  confidence.  How- 
ever doubtful  she  might  feel  her  situation 
to  be,  she  would  rather  persist  in  darkness 
than  owe  her  enlightenment  to  Selden. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said,  when  he  had 
ceased  to  speak,  "why  you  imagine  me  to 
be  situated  as  you  describe;  but  as  you  have 
always  told  me  that  the  sole  object  of  a 
bringing-up  like  mine  was  to  teach  a  girl  to 
get  what  she  wants,  why  not  assume  that 
that  is  precisely  what  I  am  doing  ?  " 

The  smile  with  which  she  summed  up  her 
case  was  like  a  clear  barrier  raised  against 
farther  confidences:  its  brightness  held  him 
at  such  a  distance  that  he  had  a  sense 
of  being  almost  out  of  hearing  as  he  re- 
joined: "I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  ever 
called  you  a  successful  example  of  that  kind 
of  bringing-up." 

Her  colour  rose  a  little  at  the  implication, 
but  she  steeled  herself  with  a  light  laugh. 

"Ah,  wait  a  little  longer — give  me  a  little 
more  time  before  you  decide!"  And  as 
he  wavered  before  her,  still  watching  for  a 
break  in  the  impenetrable  front  she  pre- 
sented: "Don't  give  me  up;  I  may  still  do 
credit  to  my  training ! "  she  affirmed. 


X 


OOK  at  those  spangles, 
Miss  Bart — every  one  of 
'em  sewed  on  crooked." 

The  tall  forewoman,  a 
pinched  perpendicular  fig- 
ure, dropped  the  con- 
demned structure  of  wire  and  net  on  the 
table  at  Lily's  side,  and  passed  on  to  the 
next  figure  in  the  line. 
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There  were  twenty  of  them  in  the  work-  pricked  fingers,  would  prepare  the  shapes 

room,  their  fagged  profiles,  under  exagger-  and  stitch  the  linings,  while  she  presided 

ated  hair,  bowed  in  the  harsh  north  light  over  the  charming  little  front  shop — a  shop 

above  the  utensils  of  their  art;  for  it  was  all  white  panels,  mirrors,  and  moss-green 

something  more  than  an  industry,  surely,  hangings — where  her  finished   creations, 

this  creation  of  ever-varied  settings  for  the  hats,  wreaths,  aigrettes  and  the  rest,  perched 

face  of  fortunate  womanhood.     Their  own  on  their  stands  Hke  birds  just  poising  for 

faces  were  sallow  with  the  unwholesomeness  flight. 

of  hot  air  and  sedentary  toil,  rather  than  But  at  the  very  outset  of  Gerty's  cam- 
with  any  actual  signs  of  want:  they  were  paign  this  vision  of  the  green-and-white 
employed  in  a  fashionable  milhnery  estab-  shop  had  been  dispelled.  Other  young  la- 
lishment,  and  were  fairly  well-clothed  and  dies  of  fashion  had  been  thus  ' 'set-up,"  sell- 
well  paid;  but  the  youngest  amcng  iixcm  ing  their  hats  by  the  mere  attraction  of  a 
was  as  dull  and  colourless  as  the  middle-  name  and  the  reputed  knack  of  tying  a  bow; 
aged.  In  the  whole  work-room  there  was  but  these  privileged  beings  could  command 
only  one  skin  L  eneath  which  the  blood  still  a  faith  in  their  powers  materially  expressed 
visibly  played ;  and  that  now  burned  with  by  the  readiness  to  pay  their  shop-rent  and 
vexation  as  Miss  Bart,  under  the  lash  of  the  advance  a  handsome  sum  for  current  ex- 
forewoman's  comment,  began  to  strip  the  penses.  Where  was  Lily  to  find  such  sup- 
hat-frame  of  its  over-lapping  spangles.  port  ?     And  even  could  it  have  been  found. 

To  Gerty  Parish's  hopeful  spirit  a  solu-  how  were  the  ladies  on  whose  approval  she 
tion  appeared  to  have  been  reached  when  depended  to  be  induced  to  give  her  their  pat- 
she  remembered  how  beautifully  Lily  could  ronage  ?  Gerty  learned  that  whatever  sym- 
trim  hats.  Instances  of  young  lady-milli-  pathy  her  friend's  case  might  have  excited  a 
ners  establishing  themselves  under  fashion-  few  months  since  had  been  imperilled,  if  not 
able  patronage,  and  imparting  to  their  lost,  by  her  association  with  Mrs.  Hatch, 
'^creations"  that  indefinable  touch  which  Once  again,  Lily  had  withdrawn  from  an 
the  professional  hand  can  never  give,  had  ambiguous  situation  in  time  to  save  her  self- 
flattered  Gerty's  visions  of  the  future,  and  respect,  but  too  late  for  pubhc  vindication, 
convinced  even  Lily  that  her  separation  Freddy  Van  Osburgh  was  not  to  marry  Mrs. 
from  Mrs .  Norma  Hatch  need  not  reduce  Hatch;  he  had  been  rescued  at  the  eleventh 
her  to  dependence  on  her  friends.  hour — some  said  by  the  efforts  of  Gus  Tre- 

The  parting  had  occurred  a  few  weeks  nor  and  Rosedale — and  despatched  to  Eu- 
after  Selden's  visit,  and  would  have  taken  rope  with  old  Ned  Van  Alstyne;  but  the  risk 
place  sooner  had  it  not  been  for  the  resist-  he  had  run  would  always  be  ascribed  to 
ance  set  up  in  Lily  by  his  ill-starred  offer  of  Miss  Bart's  connivance,  and  would  some- 
advice.  The  sense  of  being  involved  in  a  how  serve  as  a  summing-up  and  corrobora- 
transaction  she  would  not  have  cared  to  ex-  tion  of  the  vague  general  distrust  of  her.  It 
amine  too  closely  had  soon  afterward  de-  was  a  relief  to  those  who  had  hung  back 
fined  itself  in  the  Hght  of  a  hint  from  Mr.  from  her  to  find  themselves  thus  justified, 
Stancy  that,  if  she  ''saw  them  through,"  and  they  were  inclined  to  insist  a  Httle  on 
she  would  have  no  reason  to  be  sorry.  The  her  connection  with  the  Hatch  case  in  order 
imphcation  that  such  loyalty  would  meet  to  show  that  they  had  been  right, 
with  a  direct  reward  had  hastened  her  flight,  Gerty's  quest,  at  any  rate,  brought  up 
and  flung  her  back,  ashamed  and  penitent,  against  a  solid  wall  of  resistance;  and  even 
on  the  broad  bosom  of  Gerty's  sympathy,  when  Carry  Fisher,  momentarily  penitent 
She  did  not,  however,  propose  to  lie  there  for  her  share  in  the  Hatch  affair,  joined  her 
prone,  and  Gerty's  inspiration  about  the  efforts  to  Miss  Farish's,  they  met  with  no 
hats  at  once  revived  her  hopes  of  profitable  better  success.  Gerty  had  tried  to  veil  her 
activity.  Here  was,  after  all,  something  failure  in  tender  ambiguities;  but  Carry, 
that  her  charming  listless  hands  could  real-  always  the  soul  of  candour,  put  the  case 
ly  do;  she  had  no  doubt  of  their  capacity  squarely  to  her  friend, 
for  knotting  a  ribbon  or  placing  a  flower  to  "I  went  straight  to  Judy  Trenor ;  she  has 
advantage.  And  of  course  only  these  fin-  fewer  prejudices  than  the  others,  and  be- 
ishing  touches  would  be  expected  of  her:  sides  she's  always  hated  Bertha  Dorset, 
subordinate  fingers,   blunt,   gray,  needle-  But  what /^ai^e  you  done  to  her,  Lily?  At  the 
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very  first  word  about  giving  you  a  start  she 
flamed  out  about  some  money  you'd  got 
from  Gus;  I  never  knew  her  so  hot  before. 
You  know  she'll  let  him  do  anything  but 
spend  money  on  his  friends :  the  only  reason 
she's  decent  to  me  now  is  that  she  knows 
I'm  not  hard  up. — He  speculated  for  you, 
you  say  ?  Well,  what's  the  harm  ?  He  had 
no  business  to  lose.  He  didn't  lose  ?  Then 
what  on  earth — but  I  never  could  under- 
stand you,  Lily!" 

The  end  of  it  was  that,  after  anxious  en- 
quiry and  much  deUberation,  Mrs.  Fisher 
and  Gerty,  for  once  oddly  united  in  their 
effort  to  help  their  friend,  decided  on  plac- 
ing her  in  the  work-room  of  Mme.  Regina's 
renowned  millinery  establishment.  Even 
this  arrangement  was  not  effected  without 
considerable  negotiation,  for  Mme.  Regina 
had  a  strong  prejudice  against  untrained 
assistance,  and  was  induced  to  yield  only  by 
the  fact  that  she  owed  the  patronage  of  Mrs. 
Bry  and  Mrs.  Gormer  to  Carry  Fisher's  in- 
fluence. She  had  been  willing  from  the 
first  to  employ  Lily  in  the  show-room:  as  a 
displayer  of  hats,  a  fashionable  beauty 
might  be  a  valuable  asset.  But  to  this  sug- 
gestion Miss  Bart  opposed  a  negative  which 
Gerty  emphatically  supported,  while  Mrs. 
Fisher,  inwardly  unconvinced,  but  resigned 
to  this  latest  proof  of  Lily's  unreason, 
agreed  that  perhaps  in  the  end  it  would 
be  more  useful  that  she  should  learn  the 
trade.  To  Regina's  work-room  Lily  was 
therefore  committed  by  her  friends,  and 
there  Mrs.  Fisher  left  her  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, while  Gerty's  watchfulness  continued 
to  hover  over  her  at  a  distance. 

Lily  had  taken  up  her  work  early  in  Jan- 
uary: it  was  now  two  months  later,  and  she 
was  still  being  rebuked  for  her  inability  to 
sew  spangles  on  a  hat-frame.  As  she  re- 
turned to  her  work  she  heard  a  titter  pass 
down  the  tables.  She  knew  she  was  an 
object  of  criticism  and  amusement  to  the 
other  work- women.  They  were,  of  course, 
aware  of  her  history — the  exact  situation 
of  every  girl  in  the  room  was  known  and 
freely  discussed  by  all  the  others — but  the 
knowledge  did  not  produce  in  them  any 
awkward  sense  of  class  distinction:  it  mere- 
ly explained  why  her  untutored  fingers  were 
still  blundering  over  the  rudiments  of  the 
trade.  Lily  had  no  desire  that  they  should 
recognize  any  social  difference  in  her;  but 
she  had  hoped  to  be  received  as  their  equal, 


and  perhaps  before  long  to  show  herself  their 
superior  by  a  special  deftness  of  touch,  and 
it  was  humiliating  to  find  that,  after  two 
months  of  drudgery,  she  still  betrayed  her 
lack  of  early  training.  Remote  was  the  day 
when  she  might  aspire  to  exercise  the  talents 
she  felt  confident  of  possessing;  only  ex- 
perienced workers  were  entrusted  with  the 
delicate  art  of  shaping  and  trimming  the  hat, 
and  the  forewoman  still  held  her  inexora- 
bly to  the  routine  of  preparatory  work. 

She  began  to  rip  the  spangles  from  the 
frame,  listening  absently  to  the  buzz  of  talk 
which  rose  and  fell  with  the  coming  and 
going  of  Miss  Haines's  active  figure.  The 
air  was  closer  than  usual,  because  Miss 
Haines,  who  had  a  cold,  had  not  allowed  a 
window  to  be  opened  even  during  the  noon 
recess;  and  Lily's  head  was  so  heavy  with 
the  weight  of  a  sleepless  night  that  the  chat- 
ter of  her  companions  had  the  incoherence 
of  a  dream. 

*'I  told  her  he'd  never  look  at  her  again; 
and  he  didn't.  I  wouldn't  have^  either — I 
think  she  acted  real  mean  to  him.  He  took 
her  to  the  Arion  Ball,  and  had  a  hack  for 
her  both  ways.  «  .  .  She's  taken  ten 
bottles,  and  her  headaches  don't  seem  no 
better — but  she's  written  a  testimonial  to 
say  the  first  bottle  cured  her,  and  she  got 
five  dollars  and  her  picture  in  the  paper, 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Trenor's  hat  ?  The  one  with 
the  green  Paradise  ?  Here,  Miss  Haines — 
it'll  be  ready  right  off.  .  .  .  That  was 
one  of  the  Trenor  girls  here  yesterday  with 
Mrs.  George  Dorset.  How'd  I  know  ?  Why, 
Madam  sent  for  me  to  alter  the  flower  in 
that  Virot  hat — the  blue  tulle:  she's  tall  and 
slight,  with  her  hair  fuzzed  out — a  good  deal 
like  Mamie  Leach,  on'y  thinner.     .     .     ." 

On  and  on  it  flowed,  a  current  of  mean- 
ingless sound,  on  which,  startHngly  enough, 
a  familiar  name  now  and  then  floated  to  the 
surface.  It  was  the  strangest  part  of  Lily's 
strange  experience,  the  hearing  of  these 
names,  the  seeing  the  fragmentary  and  dis- 
torted image  of  the  world  she  had  lived  in 
reflected  in  the  mirror  of  the  working-girls' 
minds.  She  had  never  before  suspected  the 
mixture  of  insatiable  curiosity  and  contemp- 
tuous freedom  with  which  she  and  her  kind 
were  discussed  in  this  underworld  of  toilers 
who  lived  on  their  vanity  and  self-indul- 
gence. Every  girl  in  Mme.  Regina's  work- 
room knew  to  whom  the  headgear  in  her 
hands  was  destined,  and  had  her  opinion  of 
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its  future  wearer,  and  a  definite  knowledge 
of  the  latter's  place  in  the  social  system. 
That  Lily  was  a  star  fallen  from  that  sky  did 
not,  after  the  first  stir  of  curiosity  had  sub- 
sided, materially  add  to  their  interest  in  her. 
She  had  fallen,  she  had  ''gone  under,"  and 
true  to  the  ideal  of  their  race,  they  were 
awed  only  by  success — by  the  gross  tangible 
image  of  material  achievement.  The  con- 
sciousness of  her  different  point  of  view 
merely  kept  them  at  a  little  distance  from 
her,  as  though  she  were  a  foreigner  with 
whom  it  was  an  effort  to  talk. 

''Miss  Bart,  if  you  can't  sew  those  span- 
gles on  more  regular  I  guess  you'd  better 
give  the  hat  to  Miss  Kilroy." 

Lily  looked  down  ruefully  at  her  handi- 
works The  forewoman  was  ri^ht:  the  sew- 
ing  on  of  the  spangles  was  inexcusably  bad. 
What  made  her  so  much  more  clumsy  than 
usual  ?  Was  it  a  growing  distaste  'for  her 
task,  or  actual  physical  disability?  She 
felt  tired  and  confused:  it  was  an  effort  to 
put  her  thoughts  together.  She  rose  and 
handed  the  hat  to  Miss  Kilrov,  who  took  it 
with  a  suppressed  smile. 

"I'm  sorry;  I'm  afraid  I  am  not  well," 
she  said  to  the  forewoman. 

Miss  Haines  offered  no  comment.  From 
the  first  she  had  augured  ill  of  Mme.  Regi- 
na's  consenting  to  include  a  fashionable  ap- 
prentice among  her  workers.  In  that  tem- 
ple of  art  no  raw  beginners  were  wanted,  and 
Miss  Haines  would  have  been  more  than 
human  had  she  not  taken  a  certain  pleasure 
in  seeing  her  forebodings  confirmed. 

"You'd  better  go  back  to  binding  edges," 
she  said  drily„ 

Lily  sHpped  out  last  among  the  band  of 
liberated  work- women.  She  did  not  care  to 
be  mingled  in  their  noisy  dispersal:  once  in 
the  street,  she  always  felt  an  irresistible  re- 
turn to  her  old  standpoint,  an  instinctive 
shrinking  from  all  that  was  unpolished  and 
promiscuous.  In  the  days — how  distant 
they  now  seemed! — when  she  had  visited 
the  Girls'  Club  with  Gerty  Parish,  she  had 
felt  an  enhghtened  interest  in  the  working- 
classes;  but  that  was  because  she  looked 
down  on  them  from  above,  from  the  happy 
altitude  of  her  grace  and  her  beneficence. 
Now  that  she  was  on  a  level  with  them,  the 
point  of  view  was  less  interesting. 

She  felt  a  touch  on  her  arm,  and  met  the 
penitent  eye  of  Miss  Kilroy. 


"Miss  Bart,  I  guess  you  can  sew  those 
spangles  on  as  well  as  I  can  when  you're 
feehng  right.  Miss  Haines  didn't  act  fair 
to  you." 

Lily's  colour  rose  at  the  unexpected  ad- 
vance :  it  was  a  long  time  since  real  kindness 
had  looked  at  her  from  any  eyes  but  Gerty 's. 

"Oh,ahank  you:  I'm  not  particularly 
well,  but  Miss  Haines  was  right.  I  am 
clumsy." 

"W^ell,  it's  mean  work  for  anybody  with 
a  headache."  Miss  Kilroy  paused  irreso- 
lutely. "You  ought  to  go  right  home  and 
lay  down.     Ever  try  orangeine  ?  " 

"Thank  you."  Lily  held  out  her  hand. 
"It^s  very  kind  of  you — I  mean  to  go  home." 

She  looked  gratefully  at  Miss  Kilroy,  but 
neither  knew  what  more  to  say.  Lily  was 
aware  that  the  other  was  on  the  point  of 
offering  to  go  home  with  her,  but  she 
wanted  to  be  alone  and  silent — even  kind- 
ness, the  sort  of  kindness  that  Miss  Kilroy 
could  give,  would  have  jarred  on  her  just 
then. 

"Thank you,"  she  repeated  as  she  turned 
away. 

She  struck  westward  through  the  dreary 
March  twilight,  toward  the  street  where  her 
boarding-house  stood.  She  had  resolutely 
refused  Gerty's  offer  of  hospitality.  Some- 
thing; of  her  mother's  fierce  shrinkiuG:  from 
observation  and  sympathy  was  beginning 
to  develop  in  her,  and  the  promiscuity  of 
small  quarters  and  close  intimacy  seemed, 
on  the  whole,  less  endurable  than  the  soli- 
tude of  a  hall  bedroom  in  a  house  where  she 
could  come  and  go  unremarked  among  other 
workers.  For  a  while  she  had  been  sus- 
tained by  this  desire  for  privacy  and  inde- 
pendence ;  but  now,  perhaps  from  increasin  g 
physical  weariness,  the  lassitude  brought 
about  by  hours  of  unwonted  confinement, 
she  was  beginning  to  feel  acutely  the  ugliness 
and  discomfort  of  her  surroundings.  The 
day's  task  done,  she  dreaded  to  return  to 
her  narrow  room,,  with  its  blotched  wall- 
paper and  shabby  paint;  and  she  hated 
every  step  of  the  walk  thither,  through  the 
degradation  of  a  New  York  street  in  the  last 
stages  of  decline  from  fashion  to  commerce. 

But  what  she  dreaded  most  of  all  was  hav- 
ing to  pass  the  chemist's  at  the  corner  of 
Sixth  Avenue.  She  had  meant  to  take  an- 
other street :  she  had  usually  done  so  of  late. 
But  today  her  steps  were  irresistibly  drawn 
toward  the  flaring  plate-glass  corner;  she 
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tried  to  take  the  lower  crossing,  but  a  laden 
dray  crowded  her  back,  and  she  struck 
across  the  street  obliquely,  reaching  the 
side-walk  just  opposite  the  chemist's  door. 

Over  the  counter  she  caught  the  eye  of 
the  clerk  who  had  waited  on  her  before,  and 
slipped  the  prescription  into  his  hand. 
There  could  be  no  question  about  the  pre- 
scription: it  was  a  copy  of  one  of  Mrs. 
Hatch's,  obligingly  furnished  by  that  lady's 
chemist.  Lily  was  confident  that  the  clerk 
would  fill  it  without  hesitation;  yet  the  ner- 
vous dread  of  a  refusal,  or  even  of  an  expres- 
sion of  doubt,  communicated  itself  to  her 
restless  hands  as  she  affected  to  examine 
the  bottles  of  perfume  stacked  on  the  glass 
case  before  her. 

The  clerk  had  read  the  prescription 
without  comment;  but  in  the  act  of  hand- 
ing out  the  bottle  he  paused. 

''You  don't  want  to  increase  the  dose, 
you  know,"  he  remarked. 

Lily's  heart  contracted.  What  did  he 
mean  by  looking  at  her  in  that  way  ? 

"Of  course  not,"  she  murmured, holding 
out  her  hand. 

"That's  all  right:  it's  a  queer-acting 
drug.  A  drop  or  two  more,  and  off  you  go 
— the  doctors  don't  know  why." 

The  dread  lest  he  should  question  her,  or 
keep  the  bottle  back,  choked  the  murmur 
of  acquiescence  in  her  throat;  and  when  at 
length  she  emerged  safely  from  the  shop 
she  was  almost  dizzy  with  the  intensity  of 
her  relief.  The  mere  touch  of  the  packet 
thrilled  her  tired  nerves  wdth  the  delicious 
promise  of  a  night  of  sleep,  and  in  the  re- 
action from  her  momxcntary  fear  she  felt  as 
if  the  first  fumes  of  drow^siness  were  already 
stealing  over  her. 

In  her  confusion  she  stumbled  against  a 
man  who  was  hurrying  down  the  last  steps 
of  the  elevated  station.  He  drew  back, 
and  she  heard  her  name  uttered  with  sur- 
prise. It  was  Rosedale,  fur-coated,  glossy 
and  prosperous — but  why  did  she  seem  to 
see  him  so  far  off,  and  through  a  mist  of 
splintered  crystals.  Before  she  could  ac- 
count for  the  phenomenon  she  found  her 
hand  in  his.  They  had  parted  wdth  scorn 
on  her  side  and  anger  upon  his;  but  all 
trace  of  these  emotions  seemed  to  vanish  as 
their  hands  met,  and  she  was  only  aware  of 
a  confused  wish  that  she  might  continue  to 
hold  fast  to  him. 

"WTiy,  what's  the   matter,  Miss  Lily? 


You're  not  well  I"  he  exclaimed;  and  she 
forced  her  lips  into  a  pallid  smile  of  reas- 
surance. 

"I'm  a  little  tired — it's  nothing.  Stay 
with  me  a  moment,  please,"  she  faltered 
incoherently.  That  she  should  be  asking 
this  service  of  Rosedale ! 

He  glanced  at  the  dirty  and  unpropitious 
corner  on  which  they  stood,  with  the  shriek 
of  the  "elevated"  and  the  tumult  of  tram.s 
and  waggons  contending  hideously  in  their 
ears. 

"We  can't  stay  here;  but  let  me  take  you 
somewhere  for  a  cup  of  tea.  The  Long- 
worth  is  only  a  few  yards  off,  and  there'll 
be  no  one  there  at  this  hour." 

A  cup  of  tea  in  quiet,  somewhere  out  of 
the  noise  and  ugliness,  seemicd  for  the  mo- 
ment the  one  solace  she  could  bear.  A  few 
steps  brought  them  to  the  ladies'  door  of 
the  hotel  he  had  named,  and  a  moment  later 
he  was  seated  opposite  to  her,  and  the  wait- 
er had  placed  the  tea-tray  between  them. 

"Not  a  drop  of  brandy  or  whiskey  first? 
You  look  regularly  done  up,  Miss  Lily. 
Well,  take  your  tea  strong,  then;  waiter, 
get  a  cushion  for  the  lady's  back." 

Lily  smiled  faintly  at  the  injunction  to 
take  her  tea  strong.  It  was  the  temptation 
she  was  always  struggling  to  resist.  Her 
craving  for  the  keen  stimulant  was  forever 
conflicting  with  that  other  craving  for  sleep 
— the  midnight  craving  which  only  the  little 
phial  in  her  hand  could  still.  Today,  at  any 
rate,  the  tea  could  hardly  be  too  strong ;  she 
counted  on  it  to  pour  warmth  and  resolu- 
tion into  her  empty  veins. 

As  she  leaned  back  before  him,  her  lids 
drooping  in  utter  lassitude,  though  the  first 
warm  draught  already  tinged  her  face  with 
returning  life,  Rosedale  was  seized  afresh  by 
the  poignant  surprise  of  her  beauty.  The 
dark  pencilling  of  fatigue  under  her  eyes, 
the  morbid  blue-veined  pallour  of  the  tem- 
ples, brought  out  the  brightness  of  her  hair 
and  lips,  as  though  all  her  ebbing  vitality 
were  centred  there.  Against  the  dull  choco- 
late-coloured background  of  the  restaurant, 
the  purity  of  her  head  stood  out  as  it  had 
never  done  in  the  most  brightly-lit  ball- 
room. He  looked  at  her  with  a  startled  un- 
comfortable feeling,  as  though  her  beauty 
were  a  forgotten  enemy  that  had  lain  in  am- 
bush and  now  sprang  out  on  him  unawares. 

To  clear  the  air  he  tried  to  take  an  easy 
tone  with  her.     "Why,  Miss  Lily,  I  haven't 
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seen  you  for  an  age.  I  didn't  know  what 
had  become  of  you." 

As  he  spoke,  he  was  checked  by  an  em- 
barrassing sense  of  the  compHcations  to 
which  this  might  lead.  Though  he  had  not 
seen  her  he  had  heard  of  her;  he  knew  of 
her  connection  with  Mrs.  Hatch,  and  of  the 
talk  resulting  from  it.  Mrs.  Hatch's  milieu 
was  one  which  he  had  once  assiduously  fre- 
quented, and  now  as  devoutly  shunned. 

Lily,  to  w^hom  the  tea  had  restored  her 
usual  clearness  of  mind,  saw  what  was  in 
his  thoughts  and  said  with  a  slight  smile: 
*'You  w^ould  not  be  likely  to  know  about 
me.     I  have  joined  the  working  classes." 

He  stared   in   genuine   wonder.     ''You 

don't  mean ?    AVhy,  what  on  earth  are 

you  doing?" 

"Learning  to  be  a  milliner — at  least  try- 
ing to  learn,"  she  hastily  qualified  the  state- 
ment. 

Rosedale  suppressed  a  low  whistle  of  sur- 
prise,    "Come  off — you  ain't  serious,  are 


I'm  obliged  to  work 
-I  thought  you  were 


you?" 

"Perfectly  serious. 
for  my  living." 

"But  I  understood- 
with  Norma  Hatch." 

"You  heard  I  had  gone  to  her  as  her  sec- 
retary?" 

"  Something  of  the  kind,  I  believe."  He 
leaned  forward  to  refill  her  cup. 

Lily  guessed  thepossibilitiesof  embarrass- 
ment which  the  topic  held  for  him,  and 
raising  her  eyes  to  his,  she  said  suddenly: 
"I  left  her  two  months  ago." 

Rosedale  continued  to  fumble  awkward- 
ly with  the  tea-pot,  and  she  felt  sure  that  he 
had  heard  what  had  been  said  of  her.  But 
what  was  there  that  Rosedale  did  not  hear? 

"Wasn't  it  a  soft  berth?"  he  enquired, 
with  an  attempt  at  lightness. 

"Too  soft — one  might  have  sunk  in  too 
deep."  Lily  rested  one  arm  on  the  edge  of 
the  table,  and  sat  looking  at  him  more  in- 
tently than  she  had  ever  looked  before. 
An  uncontrollable  impulse  was  urging  her 
to  put  her  case  to  this  man,  from  whose  cu- 
riosity she  had  always  so  fiercely  defended 
herself. 

"You  know  Mrs.  Hatch,  I  think?  Well, 
perhaps  you  can  understand  that  she  might 
make  things  too  easy  for  one." 

Rosedale  looked  faintly  puzzled,  and  she 
remembered  that  allusiveness  was  lost  on 
him. 


"It  was  no  place  for  you,  anyhow,"  he 
agreed,  so  suffused  and  immersed  in  the 
light  of  her  full  gaze  that  he  found  himself 
being  drawn  into  strangedepths  of  intimacy. 
He  who  had  had  to  subsist  on  mere  fugitive 
glances,  looks  winged  in  flight  and  swiftly 
lost  under  covert,  now  found  her  eyes  set- 
tling on  him  with  a  brooding  intensity  that 
fairly  dazzled  him. 

"I  left,"  Lily  continued,  "lest  people 
should  say  I  was  helping  Mrs.  Hatch  to 
marry  Freddy  Van  Osburgh — who  is  not  in 
the  least  too  good  for  her — and  as  they  still 
continue  to  say  it,  I  see  that  I  might  as  well 
have  stayed  where  I  was." 

"Oh,  Freddy "     Rosedale  brushed 

aside  the  topic  with  an  air  of  its  unimpor- 
tance which  gave  a  sense  of  the  immense 
perspective  he  had  acquired.  "Freddy 
don't  count — but  I  knew  you  weren't  mixed 
up  in  that.     It  ain't  your  style." 

Lily  coloured  slightly :  she  could  not  con- 
ceal from  herself  that  the  words  gave  her 
pleasure.  She  would  have  liked  to  sit 
there,  drinking  more  tea,  and  continuing  to 
talk  of  herself  to  Rosedale.  But  the  old 
habit  of  observing  the  conventions  remind- 
ed her  that  it  was  time  to  bring  their  collo- 
quy to  an  end,  and  she  made  a  faint  motion 
to  push  back  her  chair. 

Rosedale  stopped  her  with  a  protesting 
gesture.  "Wait  a  minute — don't  go  yet; 
sit  quiet  and  rest  a  little  longer.  You  look 
thoroughly  played  out.     And  you  haven't 

told  me "     He  broke  off,  conscious  of 

going  farther  than  he  had  meant.  She  saw 
the  struggle  and  understood  it ;  understood 
also  the  nature  of  the  spell  to  which  he 
yielded  as,  with  his  eyes  on  her  face,  he  be- 
gan again  abruptly:  "What  on  earth  did 
you  mean  by  saying  just  now  that  you  were 
learning  to  be  a  milliner?  " 

"Just  what  I  said.  I  am  an  apprentice 
at  Regina's." 

"Good  Lord — you?  But  what  for?  I 
knew  your  aunt  had  turned  you  down :  Mrs. 
Fisher  told  me  about  it.  But  I  understood 
you  got  a  legacy  from  her " 

"I  got  ten  thousand  dollars;  but  the  leg- 
acy is  not  to  be  paid  till  next  summer." 

"Well,  but — look  here:  you  could  borrow 
on  it  any  time  you  wanted." 

She  shook  her  head  gravely.  "No;  for 
I  owe  it  already." 

"Owe  it?     The  whole  ten  thousand?" 

"Every  penny."     She  paused,  and  then 
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continued  abruptly,  with  her  eyes  on  his 
face:  *'I  think  Gus  Trenor  spoke  to  you 
once  about  having  made  some  money  for 
me  in  stocks." 

She  waited,  and  Rosedale,congested  with 
embarrassment,  muttered  that  he  remem- 
bered something  of  the  kind. 

"He  made  about  ten  thousand  dollars," 
Lily  pursued,  in  the  same  tone  of  eager 
communicativeness.  "At  the  time  I  un- 
derstood that  he  was  speculating  with  my 
own  money:  it  was  incredibly  stupid  of  me, 
but  I  knew  nothing  of  business.  After- 
ward I  found  out  that  h:  had  not  used  my 
money — that  w^hat  he  said  he  had  made  for 
me  he  had  really  given  me.  It  was  meant 
in  kindness,  of  course;  but  it  was  not  the 
sort  of  obligation  one  could  remain  under. 
Unfortunately  I  had  spent  the  money  be- 
fore I  discovered  my  mistake;  and  so  my 
legacy  will  have  to  go  to  pay  it  back.  That 
is  the  reason  why  I  am  trying  to  learn  a 
trade." 

She  made  the  statement  clearly,  deliber- 
ately, with  pauses  between  the  sentences,  so 
that  each  should  have  time  to  sink  deeply 
into  her  hearer's  mind.  She  had  a  passion- 
ate desire  that  someone  should  know  the 
truth  about  this  transaction,  and  also  that 
the  rumour  of  her  intention  to  repay  the 
money  should  reach  Judy  Trenor's  ears. 
And  it  had  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that 
Rosedale,  who  had  surprised  Trenor's  con- 
fidence, was  the  fitting  person  to  receive  and 
transmit  her  version  of  the  facts.  She  had 
even  felt  a  momentary  exhilaration  at  the 
thought  of  thus  relieving  herself  of  her  de- 
tested secret;  but  the  sensation  gradually 
faded  in  the  telling,  and  as  she  ended  her 
pallour  was  suffused  with  a  deep  blush  of 
misery. 

Rosedale  continued  to  stare  at  her  in 
wonder;  but  the  wonder  took  the  turn  she 
had  least  expected. 

"  But  see  here — if  that's  the  case,  it  cleans 
you  out  altogether?" 

He  put  it  to  her  as  if  she  had  not  grasped 
the  consequences  of  her  act;  as  if  her  incor- 
rigible ignorance  of  business  were  about  to 
precipitate  her  into  a  fresh  act  of  folly. 

"Altogether — yes,"  she  calmly  agreed. 

He  Sc  I  silent,  his  thick  hands  clasped  on 
the  table,  his  little  puzzled  eyes  exploring 
the  recesses  of  the  deserted  restaurant. 

"See  here^that's  fine,"  he  exclaimed 
abruptly. 


Lily  rose  from  her  seat  with  a  deprecating 
laugh.  "Oh,  no — it's  merely  a  bore,"  she 
asserted,  gathering  together  the  ends  of  her 
feather  scarf. 

Rosedale  remained  seated,  too  intent  on 
his  thoughts  to  notice  her  movement. 
"Miss  Lily,  if  you  want  any  backing — I 
like  pluck "  broke  from  him  discon- 
nectedly. 

"Thank  you."  She  held  out  her  hand. 
"Your  tea  has  given  me  a  tremendous  back- 
ing.    I  feel  equal  to  anything  now." 

Her  gesture  seemed  to  show  a  definite  in- 
tention of  dismissal,  but  her  companion  had 
tossed  a  bill  to  the  waiter,  and  was  slipping 
h;  i  short  arms  into  his  expensive  overcoat. 

"Wait  a  minute — you've  got  to  let  me 
walk  home  with  you^"  he  said. 

Lily  uttered  no  protest,  and  when  he  had 
paused  to  make  sure  of  his  change  they 
emerged  from  the  hotel  and  crossed  Sixth 
Avenue  again.  As  she  led  the  way  west- 
ward past  a  long  line  of  areas  which,  through 
the  distortion  of  their  paintless  rails,  re- 
vealed with  increasing  candour  the  disjecta 
membra  of  bygone  dinners,  Lily  felt  that 
Rosedale  was  taking  contemptuousnoteof 
the  neighborhood;  and  before  the  doc:  ° 
step  at  which  she  finally  paused  he  looked 
up  with  an  air  of  incredulous  disgust. 

"This  isn't  the  place?  Some  one  told 
me  you  were  living  with  Miss  Farish." 

"No:  I  am  boarding  here.  I  have  lived 
too  long  on  my  friends." 

He  continued  to  scan  the  blistered  brown 
stone  front,  the  windows  draped  with  dis- 
coloured lace,  and  the  Pompeian  decoration 
of  the  muddy  vestibule;  then  he  looked 
back  at  her  face  and  saic'  with  a  visible  ef- 
fort: "You'll  let  me  come  and  see  you  some 
day?" 

She  smiled,  recognizing  the  heroism  of  the 
offer  to  the  point  of  being  frankly  touched 
by  it.  "Thank  you — I  shall  be  very  glad," 
she  made  answer,  in  the  first  sincere  words 
she  had  ever  spoken  to  him. 

That  evening  in  her  own  room  Miss  Bart 
— who  had  fled  early  from  the  heavy  fumes 
of  the  basement  dinner-table — sat  musing 
upon  the  impulse  which  had  led  her  to  un- 
bosom herself  to  Rosedale.  Beneath  it 
she  discovered  an  increasing  sense  of  lone- 
liness— a  dread  of  returning  to  the  solitude 
of  her  room,  while  she  could  be  anywhere 
else,  or  in  any  company  but  her  own.     Cir- 
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cumstances,  of  late,  had  combined   to  cut  thoughts  would  return;  but  at  least  they  did 

her  off  more  and  more  from  her  few  re-  not  importune  her  waking  hour.     The  drug 

maining  friends.     On  Carry  Fisher's  part  gave  her  a  momentary  illusion  of  complete 

the  withdrawal  was  perhaps  not  quite  in-  renewal,  from  which  she  drew  strength  to 

voluntary.    Having  made  her  final  effort  on  take  up  her  daily  work.     The  strength  was 

Lily's  behalf,  and  landed  her  safely  in  Mme.  more  and  more  needed  as  the  perplexities  of 

Regina's  work-room,  Mrs.  Fisher  seemed  her  future  increased.     She  knew  that  to 

disposed  to  rest  from  her  labours;  and  Lily,  Gerty  and  Mrs.  Fisher  she  was  only  passing 

understanding  the  reason,  could  not  con-  through  a  temporary  period  of  probation, 

demn  her.     Carry  had  in  fact  come  danger-  since  they  believed  that  the  apprenticeship 

ously  near  to  being  involved  in  the  episode  she  was  serving  at  Mme.  Regina's  would  en- 

of  Mrs.  Norma  Hatch,  and  it  had  taken  able  her,  when  Mrs.  Peniston's  legacy  was 

some  verbal  ingenuity  to  extricate  herself,  paid,  to  realize  the  vision  of  the  green-and- 

She  frankly  owned  to  having  brought  Lily  white  shop  with  the  fuller  competence  ac- 

and  Mrs.  Hatch  together,  but  then  she  did  quired  by  her  preliminary  training.     But  to 

not  know  Mrs.  Hatch — she  had  expressly  Lily  herself,  aware  that  the  legacy  could 

warned  Lily  that  she  did  not  know  Mrs.  not  be  put  to  such  a  use,  the  preliminary 

Hatch — and  besides,   she  was  not  Lily's  training  seemed  a  wasted  effort.  She  under- 

keeper,  and  really  the  girl  was  old  enough  to  stood  clearly  enough  that,  even  if  she  could 

take  care  of  herself.     Carry  did  not  put  her  ever  learn  to  compete  with  hands  formed 

own  case  so  brutally,  but  she  allowed  it  to  from  childhood  for  their  special  work,  the 

be  thus  put  for  her  by  her  latest  bosom  small  pay  she  received  would  not  be  a  suffi- 

friend,  Mrs.  Jack  Stepney:  Mrs.  Stepney,  cient  addition  to  her  income  to  compensate 

trembling  over  the  narrowness  of  her  only  her  for  such  drudgery.     And  the  realiza- 

brother's  escape,  but  eager  to  vindicate  Mrs.  tion  of  this  fact  brought  her  recurringly  face 

Fisher,  at  whose  house  she  could  count  on  to  face  with  the  temptation  to  use  the  leg- 

the  ''jolly  parties"  which  had  become  a  acy  in  estabHshing  her  business.     Once  in- 

necessity  to  her  since  marriage  had  emanci-  stalled,  and  in  command  of  her  own  work- 

pated  her  from  the  Van  Osburgh  point  of  women,  she  believed  she  had  sufficient  tact 

view.  and  ability  to  command  a  fashionable  clien- 

Lily  understood  the  situation  and  could  ttle;    and  if    the   business  succeeded    she 

make  allowances  for  it.     Carry  had  been  could  gradually  lay  aside  money  enough  to 

a  good  friend  to  her  in  difficult  days,  and  discharge  her  debt  to  Trenor.     But  the  task 

perhaps  only  a  friendship  like  Gerty's  could  might  take  years  to  accomplish,  even  if  she 

be  proof  against  such  an  increasing  strain,  continued  to  stint  herself  to  the  utmost;  and 

Gerty's  friendship  did  indeed  hold  fast;  yet  meanwhileherpridewould  be  crushed  under 

Lily  was  beginning  to  avoid  her  also.     For  the  weight  of  an  intolerable  obligation, 

she  could  not  go  to  Gerty's  without  risk  of  These  were  her  superficial  considerations; 

meeting  Selden ;  and  to  meet  him  now  would  but  under  them  lurked  the  secret  dread  that 

be  pure  pain.     It  was  pain  enough  even  to  the  ol^ligation  might  not  always  remain  in- 

think  of  him,  whether  she  considered  liim  tolerable.  She  knew  she  could  not  count  on 

in  the  distinctness  of  her  waking  thoughts,  her  continuity  of  purpose,  and  what  really 

or  felt  the  obsession  of  his  presence  through  frightened  her  was  the  thought  that  she 

the  blur  of  her  tormented  nights.     That  was  might  gradually  accommodate  herself  to 

one  of  the  reasons  why  she  had  turned  again  remaining   indefinitely  in   Trenor's  debt, 

to  Mrs.  Hatch's  prescription.     In  the  un-  as  she  had  accommodated  herself  to  the 

easy  snatches  of  her  natural  dreams  he  came  part  allotted  her  on  the  Sabrina,  and  as  she 

to  her  sometimes  in  the  old  guise  of  fellow-  had  so  nearly  drifted  into  acquiescing  with 

ship  and  tenderness;  and  she  would  rise  Stancy's  scheme  for  the  advancement  of 

from  the  sweet  delusion  mocked  and  emp-  Mrs.  Hatch.    Her  danger  lay,  as  she  knew, 

tied  of  her  courage.     But  in  the  sleep  which  in  her  old  incurable  dread  of  discomfort 

the  phial  procured  she  sank  far  below  such  and  poverty;  in  the  fear  of  that  mounting 

half-waking  visitations,  sank  into  depths  of  tide  of  dinginess  against  which  her  mother 

dreamless  annihilation  from  which  she  woke  had  so  passionately  warned  her.     And  now 

each  morning  with  an  obliterated  past.  a  new  vista  of  peril  opened  before  her.     She 

Gradually,  to  be  sure,  the  stress  of  the  old  understood  that  Rosedale  was  ready  to  lend 
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her  money ;  and  the  longing  to  take  advantage 
of  his  offer  began  to  haunt  her  insidiously. 
It  was  of  course  impossible  to  accept  a  loan 
from  Rosedale;  but  proximate  possibilities 
hovered  temptingly  before  her.  She  was 
quite  sure  that  he  would  come  and  see  her 
again,  and  almost  sure  that,  if  he  did,  she 
could  bring  him  to  the  point  of  offering  to 
marry  her  on  the  terms  she  had  previously 
rejected.  Would  she  still  reject  them  if 
they  were  offered?  More  and  more,  with 
every  fresh  mischance  befalling  her,  did  the 
pursuing  furies  seem  to  take  the  shape  of 
Bertha  Dorset;  and  close  at  hand,  safely 
locked  among  her  papers,  lay  the  means  of 
ending  their  pursuit.  The  temptation, 
which  her  scorn  of  Rosedale  had  once  en- 
abled "  her  to  reject,  now  insistently  re- 
turned upon  her;  and  how  much  strength 
was  left  her  to  oppose  it  ? 

W^iat  little  there  was  must  at  any  rate 
be  husbanded  to  the  utmost ;  she  could  not 
trust  herself  again  to  the  perils  of  a  sleepless 
night.  Through  the  long  hours  of  silence 
the  dark  spirit  of  fatigue  and  loneliness 
crouched  upon  her  breast,  leaving  her  so 
drained  of  bodily  strength  that  her  morn- 
ing thoughts  swam  in  a  haze  of  weak- 
ness. The  only  hope  of  renewal  lay  in  the 
little  bottle  at  her  bed  side ;  and  how  much 
longer  that  hope  would  last  she  dared  not 
conjecture. 

XI 

ILY,  Hngering  for  a  moment 
on  the  corner,  looked  out  on 
the  afternoon  spectacle  of 
Fifth  Avenue. 

It  was  a  day  in  late  April, 
and  the  sweetness  of  spring 
was  in  the  air.  It  mitigated  the  ugliness  of 
the  long  crowded  thoroughfare,  blurred  the 
gaunt  roof-lines,  threw  a  mauve  veil  over  the 
discouraging  perspective  of  the  side  streets, 
and  gave  a  touch  of  poetry  to  the  delicate 
haze  of  green  that  marked  the  entrance  to 
the  Park. 

As  Lily  stood  there,  she  recognized  sev- 
eral familiar  faces  in  the  passing  carriages. 
The  season  was  over,  and  its  ruling  forces 
had  disbanded;  but  a  few  still  lingered,  de- 
laying their  departure  for  Europe,  or  pass- 
ing through  town  on  their  return  from  the 
South.  Among  them  was  Mrs.  Van  Os- 
burgh,  swaying  ma jestically  in  her  C-spring 


barouche,  with  Mrs.  Percy  Gryce  at  her 
side,  and  the  new  heir  to  the  Gryce  millions 
enthroned  before  them  on  his  nurse's  knees. 
They  were  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Hatch's  elec- 
tric victoria,  in  which  that  lady  reclined  in 
the  lonely  splendour  of  a  spring  toilet  obvi- 
ously designed  for  company;  and  a  moment 
or  two  later  came  Judy  Trenor, accompanied 
by  Lady  Skiddaw,  who  had  come  over  for 
her  annual  tarpon  fishing  and  a  dip  into 
"the  street." 

This  fleeting  glimpse  of  her  past  served 
to  emphasize  the  sense  of  aimlessness  with 
which  Lily  at  length  turned  toward  home. 
She  had  nothing  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  nor  for  the  days  to  come;  for  the  sea- 
son was  over  in  millinery  as  well  as  in  soci- 
ety, and  a  week  earlier  Mme.  Regina  had 
notified  her  that  her  services  were  no  longer 
needed.  Mme.  Regina  always  reduced  her 
staff  on  the  first  of  May,  and  Miss  Bart's 
attendance  had  of  late  been  so  irregular — 
she  had  so  often  been  unwell,  and  had  done 
so  little  work  when  she  came — that  it  was 
only  as  a  favour  that  her  dismissal  had  hith- 
erto been  deferred. 

Lily  did  not  question  the  justice  of  the 
decision.  She  was  conscious  of  having  been 
forgetful,  awkward  and  slow  to  learn.  It 
was  bitter  to  acknowledge  her  inferiority 
even  to  herself,  but  the  fact  had  been 
brought  home  to  her  that  as  a  bread-win- 
ner she  could  never  compete  with  profes- 
sional ability.  Since  she  had  been  brought 
up  to  be  ornamental,  she  could  hardly  blame 
herself  for  failing  to  serve  any  practical  pur- 
pose; but  the  discovery  put  an  end  to  her 
consoling  sense  of  universal  competence. 

As  she  turned  homeward  her  thoughts 
shrank  in  anticipation  from  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  nothing  to  get  up  for  the 
next  morning.  The  luxury  of  lying  late 
in  bed  was  a  pleasure  belonging  to  the  life 
of  ease;  it  had  no  part  in  the  utilitarian  ex- 
istence of  the  boarding-house.  In  her  new 
existence  she  liked  to  leave  her  room  early, 
and  to  return  to  it  as  late  as  possible ;  and 
she  was  walking  slowly  now  in  order  to  post- 
pone the  approach  to  her  doorstep. 

But  the  doorstep,  as  she  drew  near  it,  ac- 
quired a  sudden  interest  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  occupied — and  indeed  filled — by  the 
conspicuous  figure  of  Mr.  Rosedale,  whose 
presence  seemed  to  take  on  an  added  ampli- 
tude from  the  meanness  of  his  surroundings. 

The  sight  stirred  Lily  with  an  irresistible 
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sense  of  triumph.  Rosedale,  a  day  or  two 
after  their  chance  meeting,  had  called  to 
enquire  if  she  had  recovered  from  her  in- 
disposition; but  since  then  she  had  not 
seen  or^heard  from  him,  and  his  absence 
seemed  to  betoken  a  struggle  to  keep  away, 
to  let  her  pass  once  more  out  of  his  life.  If 
this  were  the  case,  his  return  showed  that 
the  struggle  had  been  unsuccessful,  for  Lily 
knew  he  was  not  the  man  to  waste  his  time 
in  an  ineffectual  sentimental  dalliance.  He 
w^as  too  busy,  too  practical,  and  above  all 
too  much  preoccupied  with  his  own  advance- 
ment, to  indulge  in  such  unprofitable  asides. 

In  the  peacock-blue  parlour,  with  its 
bunches  of  dried  pampas  grass,  and  discol- 
oured steel  engravings  of  sentimental  epi- 
sodes, he  looked  about  him  with  unconcealed 
disgust,  laying  his  hat  distrustfully  on  the 
dusty  console  adorned  with  a  Rogers  statu- 
ette. 

Lily  sat  down  on  one  of  the  plush  and 
rosewood  sofas,  and  he  deposited  himself 
in  a  rocking-chair  draped  with  a  starched 
antimacassar  which  scraped  unpleasantly 
against  the  pink  fold  of  skin  above  his  collar. 

"My  goodness — you  can't  go  on  living 
here!"  he  exclaimed. 

Lily  smiled  at  his  tone.  "I  am  not  sure 
that  I  can;  but  I  have  gone  over  my  ex- 
penses very  carefully,  and  I  rather  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  manage  it." 

''Be  able  to  manage  it?  That's  not 
what  I  mean — it's  no  place  for  you ! " 

"It's  what  I  mean;  for  I  have  been  out 
of  work  for  the  last  week." 

"Out  of  work — out  of  work!  What  a 
way  for  you  to  talk!  The  idea  of  your 
having  to  work — it's  preposterous."  He 
brought  out  his  sentences  in  short  violent 
jerks,  as  though  they  were  forced  up  from 
a  deep  inner  crater  of  indignation.  "  It's  a 
farce — a  crazy  farce,"  he  repeated,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  long  vista  of  the  room  reflected 
in  the  blotched  glass  between  the  windows. 

Lily  continued  to  meet  his  expostulations 
with  a  smile.  "I  don't  know  why  I  should 
regard  myself  as  an  exception "  she  be- 
gan. 

"Because  you  are;  that's  why;  and  your 
being  in  a  place  like  this  is  a  damnable  out- 
rage.    I  can't  talk  of  it  calmly." 

She  had  in  truth  never  seen  him  so  shaken 
out  of  his  usual  glibness;  and  there  was 
something  almost  moving  to  her  in  his  in- 
articulate struggle  with  his  emotions. 


He  rose  with  a  start  which  left  the  rock- 
ing-chair quivering  on  its  beam  ends,  and 
placed  himself  squarely  before  her. 

"Look  here,  Miss  Lily,  I'm  going  to 
Europe  next  week :  going  over  to  Paris  and 
London  for  a  couple  of  months — and  I 
can't  leave  you  like  this.  I  can't  do  it.  I 
know  it's  none  of  my  business — you've  let 
me  understand  that  often  enough;  but 
things  are  worse  with  you  now  than  they 
have  been  before,  and  you  must  see  that 
you've  got  to  accept  help  from  somebody. 
You  spoke  to  me  the  other  day  about  some 
debt  to  Trenor.  I  know  what  you  mean — 
and  I  respect  you  for  feeling  as  you  do 
about  it." 

A  blush  of  surprise  rose  to  Lily's  pale 
face,  but  before  she  could  interrupt  him  he 
had  continued  eagerly:  "Well,  I'll  lend  you 
the  money  to  pay  Trenor;  and  I  won't — I — 
see  here,  don't  take  me  up  till  I've  finished. 
What  I  mean  is,  it'll  be  a  plain  business  ar- 
rangement, such  as  one  man  would  make 
with  another.  Now,  what  have  you  got  to 
say  against  that?" 

Lily's  blush  deepened  to  a  glow  in  which 
humiliation  and  gratitude  were  mingled; 
and  both  sentiments  revealed  themselves 
in  the  unexpected  gentleness  of  her  reply. 

"Only  this:  that  it  is  exactly  what  Gus 
Trenor  proposed;  and  that  I  can  never 
again  be  sure  of  understanding  the  plainest 
business  arrangement."  Then,  realizing 
that  this  answer  contained  a  germ  of  in- 
justice, she  added,  even  more  kindly:  "Not 
that  I  don't  appreciate  your  kindness — that 
I'm  not  grateful  for  it.  But  a  business 
arrangement  between  us  would  in  any 
case  be  impossible,  because  I  shall  have  no 
security  to  give  when  my  debt  to  Gus 
Trenor  has  been  paid." 

Rosedale  received  this  statement  in  si- 
lence: he  seemed  to  feel  the  note  of  finality 
in  her  voice,  yet  to  be  unable  to  accept  it  as 
closing  the  question  between  them. 

In  the  silence  Lily  had  a  clear  perception 
of  what  was  passing  through  his  mind. 
Whatever  perplexity  he  felt  as  to  the  inex- 
orableness  of  her  course — however  little  he 
penetrated  its  motive — she  saw  that  it  un- 
mistakeably  tended  to  strengthen  her  hold 
over  him.  It  was  as  though  the  sense  in 
her  of  unexplained  scruples  and  resistances 
had  the  same  attraction  as  the  dehcacy 
of  feature,  the  fastidiousness  of  manner, 
which  gave  her  an  external  rarity,  an  air  of 
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being  impossible  to  match.  As  he  advanced 
in  social  experience  this  uniqueness  had  ac- 
quired a  greater  value  for  him,  as  though  he 
were  a  collector  who  had  learned  to  distin- 
guish minor  differences  of  design  and  qual- 
ity in  some  long-coveted  object. 

Lily,  perceiving  all  this,  understood 
that  he  would  marry  her  at  once,  on  the  sole 
condition  of  a  reconciliation  with  Mrs.  Dor- 
set; and  the  temptation  was  the  less  easy  to 
put  aside  because,  httle  by  little,  circum- 
stances were  breaking  down  her  dishke  for 
Rosedale.  The  dishke,  indeed,  still  sub- 
sisted ;  but  it  was  penetrated  here  and  there 
by  the  perception  of  mitigating  qualities  in 
him :  of  a  certain  gross  kindliness,  a  rather 
helpless  fidehty  of  sentiment,  which  seemed 
to  be  struggling  through  the  hard  surface  of 
his  material  ambitions. 

Reading  his  dismissal  in  her  eyes,  he  held 
out  his  hand  with  a  gesture  which  conveyed 
something  of  this  inarticulate  conflict. 

''If  you'd  only  let  me,  I'd  set  you  up  over 
them  all — I'd  put  you  where  you  could 
wipe  your  feet  on  'em! "  he  declared;  and  it 
touched  her  oddly  to  see  that  his  new 
passion  had  not  altered  his  old  standard  of 
values. 

Lily  took  no  sleeping  drops  that  night. 
She  lay  awake  viewing  her  situation  in  the 
crude  light  which  Rosedale 's  visit  had  shed 
on  it.  In  fending  off  the  offer  he  was  so 
plainly  ready  to  renew,  had  she  not  sacri- 
ficed to  one  of  those  abstract  notions  of  hon- 
our that  might  be  called  the  conventionali- 
ties of  the  moral  Hfe  ?  What  debt  did  she 
owe  to  a  social  order  which  had  condemned 
and  banished  her  without  trial?  She  had 
never  been  heard  in  her  own  defense;  she 
was  innocent  of  the  charge  on  which  she  had 
been  found  guilty;  and  the  irregularity  of 
her  conviction  might  seem  to  justify  the  use 
of  methods  as  irregular  in  recovering  her 
lost  rights.  Bertha  Dorset,  to  save  herself, 
had  not  scrupled  to  ruin  her  by  an  open 
falsehood;  why  should  she  hesitate  to 
make  private  use  of  the  facts  that  chance 
had  put  in  her  way  ?  After  all,  half  the  op- 
probrium of  such  an  act  lies  in  the  name  at- 
tached to  it.  Call  it  blackmail  and  it  be- 
comes unthinkable;  but  explain  that  it  in- 
jures no  one,  and  that  the  rights  regained  by 
it  were  unjustly  forfeited,  and  he  must  be  a 
formalist  indeed  who  can  find  no  plea  in  its 
defense. 


The  arguments  pleading  for  it  with  Lily 
were  the  old  unanswerable  ones  of  the  per- 
sonal situation:  the  sense  of  injury,  the 
sense  of  failure,  the  passionate  craving  for  a 
fair  chance  against  the  selfish  despotism  of 
society.  She  had  learned  by  experience 
that  she  had  neither  the  aptitude  nor  the 
moral  constancy  to  remake  her  life  on  new 
fines;  to  become  a  worker  among  workers, 
and  let  the  world  of  luxury  and  pleasure 
sweep  by  her  unregarded.  She  could  not 
hold  herself  much  to  blame  for  this  ineffec- 
tiveness, and  she  was  perhaps  less  to  blame 
than  she  believed.  Inherited  tendencies  had 
combined  with  early  training  to  make  her 
the  highly  specialized  product  she  was:  an 
organism  as  helpless  out  of  its  narrow  range 
as  the  sea-anemone  torn  from  the  rock.  She 
had  been  fashioned  to  adorn  and  delight;  to 
what  other  end  does  nature  round  the  rose- 
leaf  and  paint  the  humming-bird's  breast  ? 
And  was  it  her  fault  that  the  purely  decora- 
tive mission  is  less  easily  and  harmoniously 
fulfilled  among  social  beings  than  in  the 
world  of  nature  ?  That  it  is  apt  to  be  ham- 
pered by  material  necessities  or  compUcated 
by  moral  scruples  ? 

These  last  were  the  two  antagonistic 
forces  which  fought  out  their  battle  in  her 
breast  during  the  long  watches  of  the  night; 
and  when  she  rose  the  next  morning  she 
hardly  knew  where  the  victory  lay.  She 
was  exhausted  by  the  reaction  of  a  night 
without  sleep,  coming  after  many  nights  of 
rest  artificially  obtained ;  and  in  the  distort- 
ing light  of  fatigue  the  future  stretched  out 
before  her  grey,  interminable  and  desolate. 

She  lay  late  in  bed,  refusing  the  coffee 
and  fried  eggs  which  the  friendly  Irish  ser- 
vant thrust  through  her  door,  and  hating  the 
intimate  domestic  noises  of  the  house  and 
the  cries  and  rumblings  of  the  street.  Her 
week  of  idleness  had  brought  home  to  her 
with  exaggerated  force  these  small  aggra- 
vations of  the  boarding-house  world,  and 
she  yearned  for  that  other  luxurious  world, 
whose  machinery  is  so  carefully  concealed 
that  one  scene  flows  into  another  without 
perceptible  agency. 

At  length  she  rose  and  dressed.  Since  she 
had  left  Mme.  Regina's  she  had  spent  her 
days  in  the  streets,  partly  to  escape  from  the 
uncongenial  promiscuities  of  the  boarding- 
house,  and  partly  in  the  hope  that  physical 
fatigue  would  help  her  to  sleep.  But  once 
out  of  the  house,  she  could  not  decide  where 
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to  go;  for  she  had  avoided  Gerty  since  her 
dismissal  from  the  miUiner's,  and  she  was 
not  sure  of  a  welcome  anywhere  else. 

The  morning  was  in  harsh  contrast  to  the 
previous  day.  A  cold  grey  sky  threatened 
rain,  and  a  high  wind  drove  the  dust  in  wild 
spirals  up  and  down  the  streets.  Lily 
walked  up  Fifth  Avenue  toward  the  Park, 
hoping  to  find  a  sheltered  nook  where  she 
might  sit;  but  the  wind  chilled  her,  and 
after  an  hour's  wandering  under  the  tossing 
boughs  she  yielded  to  her  increasing  weari- 
ness, and  took  refuge  in  a  Uttle  restaurant 
in  Fifty-ninth  Street.  She  was  not  hungry, 
and  had  meant  to  go  without  luncheon; 
but  she  was  too  tired  to  return  home,  and 
the  long  perspective  of  white  tables  showed 
alluringly  through  the  low  windows. 

The  room  v/as  full  of  women  and  girls, 
all  too  much  engaged  in  the  rapid  absorp- 
tion of  tea  and  pie  to  remark  her  entrance. 
A  hum  of  shrill  voices  reverberated  against 
the  low  ceiling,  leaving  Lily  shut  out  in  a 
little  circle  of  silence.  She  felt  a  sudden 
pang  of  profound  loneliness.  She  had  lost 
the  sense  of  time,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as 
though  she  had  not  spoken  to  any  one  for 
days.  Her  eyes  sought  the  faces  about  her, 
craving  a  responsive  glance,  some  sign  of 
an  intuition  of  her  trouble.  But  the  sallow 
preoccupied  women,  with  their  bags  and 
note-books  and  rolls  of  music,  were  all 
engrossed  in  their  own  affairs,  and  even 
those  who  sat  by  themselves  were  busy  run- 
ning over  proof-sheets  or  devouring  maga- 
zines between  their  hurried  gulps  of  tea. 
Lily  alone  was  stranded  in  a  great  waste  of 
disoccupation. 

She  drank  several  cups  of  the  tea  which 
was  served  with  her  portion  of  stewed  oys- 
ters, and  her  brain  felt  clearer  and  livelier 
when  she  emerged  once  more  into  the  street. 
She  realized  no\y  that,  as  she  sat  in  the 
restaurant,  she  had  unconsciously  arrived 
at  a  final  decision.  The  discovery  gave 
her  an  immediate  illusion  of  activity:  it 
was  exhilarating  to  think  that  she  had 
actually  a  reason  for  hurrying  home.  To 
prolong  her  enjoyment  of  the  sensation 
she  decided  to  walk;  but  the  distance  was 
so  great  that  she  found  herself  glancing 
nervously  at  the  clocks  on  the  way.  One 
of  the  surprises  of  her  unoccupied  state 
was  the  discovery  that  time,  when  it  is 
left  to  itself  and  no  definite  demands  are 
made  on  it,  cannot  be  trusted  to  move  at  any 


recognized  pace.  Usually  it  loiters;  but 
just  when  one  has  come  to  count  upon  its 
slowness,  it  may  suddenly  break  into  a  wild 
irrational  gallop. 

She  found,  however,  on  reaching  home, 
that  the  hour  was  still  early  enough  for  her 
to  sit  down  and  rest  a  few  minutes  before 
putting  her  plan  into  execution.  This  en- 
forced delay  did  not  perceptibly  weaken  her 
resolve.  She  was  frightened  and  yet  stimu- 
lated by  the  reserved  force  of  resolution 
which  she  felt  within  herself:  she  saw  it 
was  going  to  be  easier,  a  great  deal  easier, 
than  she  had  imagined. 

At  five  o'clock  she  rose,  unlocked  her 
trunk,  and  took  out  a  sealed  packet  which 
she  slipped  into  the  bosom  of  her  dress. 
Even  the  contact  with  the  packet  did  not 
shake  her  nerves  as  she  had  half-expected 
it  would.  She  seemed  encased  in  a  strong 
armour  of  indifference,  as  though  the  vigor- 
ous exertion  of  her  will  had  finally  be- 
numbed her  finer  sensibilities. 

She  dressed  herself  once  more  for  the 
street,  locked  her  door  and  went  out.  When 
she  emerged  on  the  pavement,  the  day  was 
still  high,  but  a  threat  of  rain  darkened 
the  sky  and  cold  gusts  shook  the  signs 
projecting  from  the  basement  shops  along 
the  street.  She  reached  Fifth  Avenue  and 
began  to  walk  slowly  northward.  She  was 
sufficiently  familiar  with  Mrs.  Dorset's 
habits  to  know  that  she  could  always  be 
found  at  home  after  five.  She  might  not, 
indeed,  be  accessible  to  visitors,  especially  to 
a  visitor  so  unwelcome,  and  against  whom 
it  was  quite  possible  that  she  had  guarded 
herself  by  expHcit  orders;  but  Lily  had 
written  a  note  wliich  she  meant  to  send  up 
with  her  name,  and  which  she  thought 
would  secure  her  admission. 

She  had  allowed  herself  time  to  walk  to 
Mrs.  Dorset's,  thinking  that  the  quick 
movement  through  the  cold  evening  air 
would  help  to  steady  her  nerves;  but  she 
really  felt  no  need  of  being  tranquiUized. 
Her  survey  of  the  situation  remained  calm 
and  unwavering. 

As  she  reached  Fiftieth  Street  the  clouds 
broke  abruptly,  and  a  rush  of  cold  rain 
slanted  into  her  face.  She  had  no  umbrella 
and  the  moisture  quickly  penetrated  her 
thin  spring  dress.  She  was  still  half  a  mile 
from  her  destination,  and  she  decided  to 
walk  across  to  Madison  Avenue  and  take 
the  electric  car.    As  she  turned  into  the  side 
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street,  a  vague  memory  stirred  in  her.  The 
row  of  budding  trees,  the  new  brick  and 
limestone  house-fronts,  the  Georgian  flat- 
house  with  fiower-boxes  on  its  balconies, 
were  merged  together  into  the  setting  of  a 
familiar  scene.  It  was  down  this  street 
that  she  had  walked  with  Selden,  that  Sep- 
tember day  two  years  ago;  a  few  yards 
ahead  was  the  doorway  they  had  entered 
together.  The  recollection  loosened  a 
throng  of  benumbed  sensations — longings, 
regrets,  imaginings,  the  throbbing  brood  of 
the  only  spring  her  heart  had  ever  known. 
It  was  strange  to  find  herself  passing  his 
house  on  such  an  errand.  She  seemed  sud- 
denly to  see  her  action  as  he  would  see  it 
— and  the  fact  of  his  own  connection  with 
it,  the  fact  that,  to  attain  her  end,  she  must 
trade  on  his  name,  and  profit  by  a  secret  of 
his  past,  chilled  her  blood  with  shame. 
What  a  long  way  she  had  travelled  since 

(To  be  c 


the  day  of  their  first  talk  together!  Even 
then  her  feet  had  been  set  in  the  path  she 
was  now  following — even  then  she  had  re- 
sisted the  hand  he  had  held  out. 

All  her  resentment  of  his  fancied  coldness 
was  swept  aw^ay  in  this  overwhelming  rush 
of  recollection.  Twice  he  had  been  ready 
to  help  her — to  help  her  by  loving  her,  as  he 
had  said — and  if,  the  third  time,  he  had 
seemed  to  fail  her,  whom  but  herself  could 
she  accuse?  .  .  .  Well,  that  part  of 
her  life  was  over ;  she  did  not  know  why  her 
thoughts  still  clung  to  it.  But  the  sudden 
longing  to  see  him  remained;  it  grew  to 
hunger  as  she  paused  on  the  pavement  op- 
posite his  door.  The  street  was  dark  and 
empty,  swept  by  the  rain.  She  had  a  vision 
of  his  quiet  room,  of  the  bookshelves,  and 
the  fire  on  the  hearth.  She  looked  up  and 
saw  a  light  in  his  window ;  then  she  crossed 
the  street  and  entered  the  house. 

oncluded.) 
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^^^^^^g5J0  Captain  Dixey,  of  the  iron 
sea-going  tug  Ice  King,  lying 
tied  up  to  her  dock  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  came  one  win- 
ter's morning  a  man  in  a 
fur  coat  and  much  bedia- 
monded.  "Mv  name,"  said  the  visitor,  "is 
Wiley." 

''And  wily  is  your  nature,"  thought  Dix- 
ey, who,  according  to  report,  w-as  not  too  un- 
sophisticated himself. 

"And  I  want  to  know  what  it  will  cost  me 

for  the  services  of  your  tug  for  one,  two, 

three,  or  four  days — a  week,  if  necessary." 

"That  will  depend  on  the  service." 

"Well,  suppose  I  can't  say  just  what  the 

service  will  be?" 

"Then  I  can't  tell  you  just  what  the  price 
will  be." 

"  Haven't  you  a  fixed  price  by  the  day  ?" 

"For  a  fixed  service,  yes.     A  man  comes 

to  me  and  says,  'What  do  you  want  to  run 


down  to  Newport  News  to  tow  a  barge,  or 
say  two  barges,  of  coal — fifteen  or  eighteen 
hundred  tons  in  a  barge — to  Boston?'  I 
tell  him.  I'll  tell  you  if  it's  anything  of  that 
kind." 

"'Tisn't  quite  that." 

"Well,  a  man  comes  to  me  and  says, '  Say, 
I  have  a  vessel  under  the  lee  of  Cape  Cod ' 
— say  it's  blowin'  a  no'wester  like  now — a 
vessel  say  to  anchor  at  Provincetown  or 
Chatham " 

"Yes,  yes,  at  Chatham- 


" — And  you  ask  me  what  I'll  go  and  get 
her  for  and  tow  her  to  Boston  ?  I'll  soon  tell 
you  if  you'll  tell  me  what  her  tonnage  is." 

"Say  a  two-thousand-ton  barque  and 
loaded  WTth  mahogany." 

"That's  a  pretty  big  vessel  and  a  pretty 
valuable  cargo,  and  the  wind's  liable  to  stay 
no'westforawhile — blowin' hardas  it  prom- 
ises to,  and  a  hard  drag  around  Cape  Cod 
and  across  the  bay  in  a  no'wester " 

"I  know,  I  know,  but  how  much ? " 

"Me  to  leave  right  away  ?" 
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"Well,  maybe  not  at  once — say  in  a  few 
hours.  But  I'm  ready  to  engage  you  at 
once." 

''Well " 

''But  wait — it  isn't  exactly  a  tow  from  an- 
chorage." 

"No?" 

"No.  You  see  it's  this  w^ay.  I'm  inter- 
ested in  this  barque,  and  there's  a  des- 
perate sort  of  captain  aboard  and  she's 
leaking,  and  I'm  afraid  that  despite  all  in- 
structions he'll  try  and  beat  her  around  the 
cape.  And  he  mayn't  make  it.  And  if  he 
tries  it  and  anything  goes  wrong — if  he 
has  to  get  help — say  her  sails  blow  off  and 
she  leaking — I'd  like  to  be  right  there  and 
pick  her  up." 

"Why,  that's  salvage,  and  a  towboat 
could  claim  salvage — if  she  really  needed 
help." 

"The  towboat  could  claim ?  You  mean 
the  owners  of  the  towboat  could  claim  the 
salvage?" 

"Why,  of  course,  the  owners." 

"  W^ell,  if  I  charter  her  I'd  be  the  same  as 
the  owner,  wouldn't  I  ?  " 

"M-m — I  don't  know  but  what  you 
would." 

"Well,  there  it  is." 

"H-m — where'd  you  say  she  was  layin' 
—Chatham?" 

"I  didn't  say." 

" No  ?     I  thought  you  did." 

"You  think  too  fast.  How  much  for  your 
boat  from  now  till  the  job's  over  ?  " 

"Well,  two  thousand  tons — her  hull'd  be 
worth  a  lot  in  itself.  And  mahogany — a 
two-thousand-ton  ship  ought  to  be  carryin' 
about  a  couple  of  million  feet  of  lumber. 
And  mahogany  worth — how  much  a  thou- 
sand is  mahogany  worth,  anyway  ?  " 

"I  don't  know." 

"No?  Well,  it's  worth  a  whole  lot,  that's 
sure.  Here's  the  Morning  Commercial 
News  '11  tell.  M-m — here's  pine,  rough — 
spruce  planed — m-m — oak  —  m-m  —  ma- 
hogany— whew!  Say,  mahogany's  away 
up,  isn't  it  ?  Let  me  see  now.  I'll  do  that 
job- 


"  Charter  me  your  tug " 

"Yes,  charter  you  the  tug  for  five  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  whole  job,  and  two  hun- 
dred dollars  a  day — the  two  hundred  a  day 
in  case  there's  nothing  doin',  in  case  that 
skipper  shouldn't  go  clear  crazy,  you  see, 
and  put  out  and  she  leakin'." 


Wiley  put  on  his  hat.  "You  don't  want 
much,  do  you?  Five  thousand  dollars! 
I'll  give  you  a  thousand  for  the  whole  job  or 
two  hundred  for  every  day  you're  under 
charter  if  we  don't  get  her." 

"No,  no — a  cargo  of  mahogany.  Five 
thousand  or  nothing." 

"Don't  be  unreasonable.  You  know  I 
can  get  plenty  for  a  thousand " 

"Not  too  many  sea-going  tugs  right  now. 
There's  always  good  pickin'  for  a  big  tug  in 
the  bay  this  time  of  year.  And  there's  a 
risk  in  your  job." 

"A  little.  But  I  can  get  a  tug  just  as  good 
as  yours  for  a  thousand." 

' '  Can  you  ?     Then  why  don't  you  ?  " 

"Well,  I  will.     Good-day." 

Captain  Dixey  gazed  after  Wiley  going 
up  the  dock.  "And  so  he  can — for  a  thou- 
sand— if  he  don't  tell  them  too  much.  But 
that  would  be  a  rich  haul,  and  I  don't  see 
why  I  can't  do  a  Httle  salvage  business  on 
my  own  account.  Why  not?  She's  any- 
body's prize  that  can  get  her.  Two  thou- 
sand tons  and  a  barque — in  the  lee  of  the 
cape  somewhere  and  loaded  with  mahog- 
any— he  said  something  about  Chatham. 
It  oughtn't  be  too  hard  to  find  out." 

Within  ten  minutes  Captain  Dixey  was 
sending  off  telegrams  like  an  Associated 
Pressman.  He  got  the  answer  he  wanted, 
and  some  hours  later,  when  the  man  in  the 
fur  coat  was  putting  out  in  another  iron 
sea-going  tug,  the  Diirlich,  Dixey,  in  ihe.  Ice 
King,  was  not  half  a  mile  behind  him  going 
across  the  Bay. 


II 


At  about  the  same  hour  that  the  Durlich 
and  the  Ice  King  had  breasted  Cape  Cod 
Light,  the  American  fisherman,  the  Bucca- 
neer, Crump  Taylor  master,  lay  hove-to  on 
the  Western  Banks.  On  her  deck  were  the 
two  men  on  watch,  alternately  looking  out 
for  the  big  seas  and  hailing  one  to  the  other 
when  a  particularly  high  one  threatened  to 
break  over  her  rail. 

Young  Arthur  Gillis,  standing  forward, 
suddenly  called  out  to  Sam  Leary,  his 
watchmate,  who  was  aft,  "  Here's  one  com- 
ing aboard,  Sam,  I  think." 

Sam  turned,  brushed  the  spray  from  his 
eyes  with  a  wet  woollen  mitt,  and  had  a  look. 
He  did  not  have  to  look  twice.  ^^  Think 
she's  coming !     Think/ ' '  and  leaped  for  the 


Dyawn  by  W.  J.  Aylward. 

"You  just  try  it — just  let  me  see  you  try  it,  Sam  Leary." — Page  472. 
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lee  of  the  mainmast,  where  he  hooked  his 
lingers  to  a  couple  of  belaying-pins  in  the 
life-rail.  Another  squint  then  from  around 
the  mast.  "  ThmkP^  and  with  a  toe  to  the 
fife-rail  and  both  hands  to  the  halyards  of 
the  furled-up  mainsail,  he  began  to  cHmb. 
'  *  And  cHmb  you,  too ! "  Another  glance  be- 
tween the  mast  and  bolt-rope  of  the  sail. 
"  Think  J  do  you  ?  Chmb's  all  I  got  to  say. 
Climb,  you  alabaster  idjit,  and  don't  stop 
till  you're  to  the  masthead.  She's  a  Him- 
alaya mountain." 

Sam  was  by  then  strategically  astraddle 
the  main  gaff,  from  where  in  comfort  he 
could  observe  Gillis,  who  was  to  the  lantern- 
board  in  the  fore  rigging  and  still  climbing. 
The  sea  struck  her  and  over  rolled  the  little 
Buccaneer,  over,  over,  till  her  masts  were  all 
but  flat  out  on  the  water.  Her  waist  must 
have  been  buried  under  ten  feet  of  water, 
but  Sam  from  his  perch  could  manage  to 
keep  his  head  clear  of  the  sea. 

He  saw  that  his  watchmate  was  safe. 
''Hi,  there!  are  the  companionway  hatches 
down?" 

"I  think  so." 

"You  think  so!  Some  day  you'll  think 
you're  aHve  and  you  'II  wake  up  dead.  Is  she 
lifting  any  for'ard?  Can  you  tell  from 
where  you  are  ?     Will  she  come  up  ?  " 

"I  think " 

"Blast  you  and  your  thinkin'.  Do  you 
ever  do  anything  but  think?  Don't  you 
ever  know  anything  ?  " 

"Shew  lifting." 

"All  right,  then.  How'd  you  Hke  to  be  be- 
low now,  wonderin'  what's  happened  her  ?  " 

"Not  me.     'Tain't  so  bad  up  here,  is  it  ?" 

"  'Twon't  be — if  she  comes  up." 
■  "Was  this  one  ever  hove  down  before, 
Sam?" 

"Twice." 

"Worse  than  this  were  you  ever  ?  " 

"Once  'twas  worse.  This  same  man  in 
her — he's  a  dog,  is  Crump — nothing  jars 
him.     Both  mastheads  under  that  time." 

"And  come  up,  did  she?" 

"And  come  up,  did  she?"  snorted  Sam. 
"Ain't  she  here  and  ain't  I  here?  Watch 
out — she's  righting  now." 

Up  she  came — a  noble  little  vessel — slow- 
ly at  first,  but  more  rapidly  as  she  began  to 
free  herself  of  the  weight  of  water  on  her  deck. 
Her  final  snap  nearly  threw  GilHs  from  the 
rigging.  A  wild  lunge  and  he  managed  to 
retain  his  grip  in  time  to  save  his  life. 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 55 


Sam  had  to  hide  his  emotion  at  his  mate's 
close  call.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  to  hang  on? 
Think  you  was  in  a  swing  at  a  picnic? 
H-m — there's  the  skipper  bangin' — the 
hatch  is  jammed." 

Indications  of  action  were  proceeding  from 
the  cabin.  Calm  taps  followed  by  quick 
strokes,  and  they  seeming  inadequate  to 
proper  results,  one  final  impatient  smash 
with  the  axe.  Out  came  the  dripping  head 
and  shoulders  of  Crump  Taylor. 

He  surveyed  the  clean-swept  deck.  Dis- 
gust overcame  him.  "If  that  ain't  a  clean 
job — what?  I  was  hoping  there'd  be 
something  left,  but  Lord — not  so  much  as 
would  make  a  boy's  size  match  to  light  a 
cigarette  with.  Gurry-kids,  booby-hatches 
— not  even  a  stray  floating  thole-pin  left  of 
the  dories."  After  which  he  had  time  for 
the  watch.  "So  there  you  are,  eh?  And 
which  of  you  two  guardian  angels  was  it  left 
that  hatch  open  ?  Which  ?  Nobody  ?  It 
opened  itself,  I  s'pose.  It'll  get  so  a  man 
won't  dare  to  turn  in  for  a  nap  'thout  he  has 
a  rubber  suit  on.  If  we  get  that  cabin  dry 
in  a  month  we'll  be  doin'  well.  And  as  fine 
a  fire  in  the  stove " 

"Wet  the  bunks,  skipper?"  queried  Gil- 
lis. 

"Wet  the  bunks,  you  blithering  idjit? 
Wet,  is  it  ?  "  He  regarded  Gillis  more  curi- 
ously, then  gave  him  up;  and  stepping  on 
deck,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  cabin  gang, 
mingled  in  the  waist  with  the  crowd  from 
the  forec's'le. 

All  hands  gazed  disconsolately  about  the 
deck,  but  wise  men  all,  allowed  the  skipper 
to  do  the  talking.  "If  this  ain't  been  the 
twistedest,  unluckiest  trip!  Five  weeks 
from  home  and  what've  we  got  to  show? 
Lost  half  our  gear  and  'most  lost  four  men 
and  two  dories.  And  now  we've  lost  the 
dories  altogether — and  every  blessed  thing 
that  ain't  bolted  to  her  deck.  Blessed  if  I 
don't  think  when  I  get  home  I'll  go  coaster- 
ingl  Yes,  sir,  coastering.  Cripes,  but  look 
— even  the  rails  gone  from  her!  Look, 
will  you,  no  more  than  the  stanchions  left 
to  her." 

"A  clean  deck,  skipper,  makes  good  sail- 
in*,''  put  in  Sam  from  the  gaff. 

"Does  it,  you — you — I  b'lieve  'twas  you, 
Sam  Leary,  left  that  slide  open.  A  clean 
deck  makes  good  sailing,  does  it?  Well, 
try  her  on  saiHng,  then.  Come  off  that  gaff, 
you  menagerie  monkey,  and  give  the  gang  a 
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chance  to  loose  that  mains'l.  That's  what. 
Slap  it  to  her  and  put  for  home.  And 
drive  her.  If  we  can't  do  nothing  else  we 
c'n  make  a  good  passage  of  it." 

And  with  everything  on,  aw^ay  went  the 
deck-swept  Buccaneer  to  the  west'ard. 


Ill 


The  master  of  the  barque  Henry  Fuller, 
mahogany  laden  and  Boston  bound,  and 
now  to  anchor  in  Chatham  Harbor  on  the 
Cape  Cod  shore,  stood  conning  a  telegram. 

"In  two  hours  or  so  now  he  ought  to  be 
outside  and  waiting  for  us.  'Slip  your 
chains  and  let  her  go.'  All  right.  Only  in- 
stead of  slipping  I'll  see  that  they  part — in 
the  most  natural  way  in  the  world — and  out 
we'll  go  proper." 

And  out  she  went,  threatening  all  sorts  of 
destruction,  but  curiously  missing  whatever 
lay  in  her  road.  Thus  far  all  had  gone  well. 
But  the  best  laid  plans 

Instead  of  a  moderate  gale,  the  master  of 
the  Fuller  found  a  blizzard  to  combat — a 
northwester,  which  in  winter  is  always  cold. 
This  one  was  so  cold  that  in  the  first  sweep 
of  it  they  almost  froze  up — in  fact,  came  so 
near  to  freezing  that  by  midnight  all  hands 
were  spending  more  time  below  than  on 
deck  in  the  effort  to  keep  warm. 

''Why  in  the  devil's  name  didn't  he  warn 
me  of  this — up  there  in  Boston  where  they 
have  all  kinds  of  weather-bureau  informa- 
tion. Why  in  the  devil's  name  didn't  he  ?  " 
complained  the  master  of  the  Henry  Fuller. 

The  Fuller,  to  lend  a  good  color  by  and  by 
to  the  story  of  the  wreckage  and  rescue,  had 
to  have  a  leak.  The  leak  had  been  provid- 
ed for  at  the  same  time  that  the  cables  were 
chiselled.  So  that  was  all  right.  But  the 
leak  meanwhile  had  begun  to  grow.  Where- 
as the  Fuller's  captain  had  counted  on  two 
men  to  work  pumps,  or  four  seeming  to  be 
working  desperately  as  the  rescuers  ap- 
proached, there  were  now  four  men  who 
really  had  to  toil  without  cessation  to  keep 
the  ship  dry. 

It  grew  colder.  The  coldest  wind  of  all 
that  ruffle  the  North  Atlantic  is  a  north- 
wester, and  this  was  an  exceptionally  cold 
northwester.  The  barque  began  to  ice  up 
fast,  and  so  many  extra  men  were  needed  to 
chop  the  ice  off  her  that  there  were  not 
enough  left  to  take  sail  off  when  out  from 
the  lee  of  the  land  they  began  to  feel  the  real 


force  of  the  wind.  And  so  unloosed  sails 
were  blown  off  before  they  could  be  set. 
Then  they  hove  her  to.  But  a  square-rig- 
ger doesn't  stay  hove-to  like  a  fore-and-af- 
ter,  and  the  Fuller  went  shding  off  to  lee- 
ward ;  and  sHding  too  far  to  leeward  off  the 
Cape  Cod  coast  in  a  northwester  means  to 
drift  to  Georges  Shoals,  where  in  places  is 
no  more  than  twelve  feet  of  water.  The 
barque  Henry  Fuller  drew  twenty-one. 

The  master  of  the  Fidler,  far  from  being 
as  crazy  as  Wiley,  to  suit  his  purposes,  had 
described  him  to  Dixey,  was  in  reality  a 
long-headed  chap  and  a  good  seaman,  and 
here  he  began  to  think  and  act.  Calling 
such  of  the  crew  as  were  chopping  ice  off  her 
deck  and  rail,  he  put  them  to  work  setting 
such  extra  sail  as  he  had  below. 

A  tedious  and  difficult  job  that,  and  a 
dangerous,  with  big  seas  threatening  to  over- 
power the  logey  craft.  But  it  had  to  be 
done;  and  it  was  done  after  a  long  and 
wracking  night. 

Sail  on  her  again,  the  skipper  tried  to  beat 
her  around  the  cape.  But  as  a  square-rig- 
ger won't  lay  hove-to  as  snugly  as  a  fore- 
and-after,  neither  will  she  hold  up  to  the 
wind  like  a  fore-and-after.  A  fore-and-af- 
ter  always  for  coasting  work;  a  square-rig- 
ger for  trade  winds  and  the  wide  ocean 
w^herein  to  navigate. 

The  Fuller  would  not  do  it;  nor  could  her 
master  work  her  under  the  lee  of  the  land. 
WTiat  with  the  water  in  her  hold,  the  ice  on 
her  hull  and  her  insufficiency  of  sail,  she  only 
rolled  and  drifted  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 
And  having  left  both  anchors  in  the  har- 
bor of  Chatham,  he  could  get  no  grip  of  bot- 
tom to  hold  her.  However,  he  could  do  the 
next  best  thing — he  could  lay  her  to  a  drag. 
So  getting  several  of  the  mahogany  logs  out 
of  her  hold,  the  crew  lashed  them  together, 
and,  working  under  protest,  mutinous  al- 
most in  their  free  discussion  of  things,  they 
hoisted  the  drag  up  and  dropped  it  over  the 
rail  after  great  exertion. 

It  w^as  again  night,  and  still  no  signs  of  a 
rescuing  tug.  Another  private  glance  at  the 
telegram  revealed  nothing  new.  ''We're 
altogether  too  near  the  shoals  for  Wiley," 
muttered  the  captain  of  the  Fuller,  "and 
even  if  we  weren't,  I  guess  he's  having  all 
he  wants  to  look  after  himself  in  this  gale.  I 
wonder  is  she  drifting  fast?  The  lead 
there,  fellows — give  her  the  lead  and  see 
what's  under  us." 
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One  man  had  life  enough  to  take  a  sound- 
ing.    ' '  Forty-five  fathom,"  he  called. 

''Forty-five!  God,  but  we're  going  into 
it!  Cut  that  drag  adrift  and  let's  get  out  of 
here.  Get  together,  men,  and  make  sail  of 
some  kind  till  we're  by  this  place." 

"What  place  is  it  just,  captain  ?" 

"It's  Georges  North  Shoal  to  looard 
of  us." 

They  asked  no  more,  but  worked  with 
desperation.  Frost-bitten,  wet,  hungry, 
they  made  sail  of  it  in  some  fashion.  Any- 
where for  them  now  but  Georges  North 
Shoal  and  sure  death. 

"And  once  by  here,  let  her  go  where  she 
will — I'm  done  with  her,"  announced  the 
tired  captain  of  the  Henry  Fuller. 


IV 


A  SCHEMER  of  fame  was  Dixey  of  the  Ice 
King.  He  stayed  by  the  Durlich  till  the 
gale  drove  her  to  harbor,  and  then  to  harbor 
he  ran  with  her.  He  proposed  to  stay  by 
her,  too,  till  further  orders.  A  proposition 
to  tow  a  used-up  tramp  steamer  to  Portland 
he  waved  off  impatiently.  He  was  playing 
for  bigger  game. 

However,  when  after  forty-eight  hours  in 
Provincetown  Harbor  the  Durlich  showed 
no  signs  of  moving  out,  Dixey  began  to 
squirm.  He  instituted  inquiries.  Between 
the  firemen  of  the  two  towboats  existed  an 
amity  of  feeling  that  might  be  turned  to 
profit.  So  to  the  hold  of  the  Durlich  a  be- 
grimed party  with  a  quart  of  the  right  stuff 
in  his  overcoat  pocket  found  his  way;  and 
returned  after  an  unconscionably  long  vis- 
it, somewhat  befuddled,  but  able  to  report 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  fur  coat  didn't 
calculate  to  expose  his  precious  Hfe  in  such 
weather  again  off  Cape  Cod. 

Dixey  considered  the  situation  again  in 
this  new  light.  A  long  contemplation  from 
all  angles  and  he  went  ashore  to  telephone. 
He  came  back  again  and  drew  out  his 
charts.  "H-m!  She's  left  Chatham  and 
she's  not  been  reported  yet  in  Boston.  She 
must  be  out  here  somewhere.  But  where 
just?"  A  further  thoughtful  whirl  of  a 
pair  of  dividers  on  the  chart.  "He  may've 
beat  up  by  the  cape,  but  I  don't  think  so. 
It's  a  good  chance  he  went  into  the  North 
Shoal,  and  if  he  did  of  course  he's  lost.  But 

in  case  he  did  get  by — in  case  he  did " 

Dixey  whistled  down  the  tube  to  his  engi- 


neer. "Warm  her  up  and  we'll  get  out  of 
here." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Dixey  in  time 
sighted  the  leaking  barque,  to  every  ap- 
pearance a  sinking  barque,  with  a  crew  of 
imploring,  frost-bitten  men  to  her  iced-up 
rail. 

The  master  of  the  barque  told  a  story  of 
extreme  hardship,  of  just  escaping  being 
lost  on  the  shoals  of  Georges. 

"The North  Shoal?" 

"Aye,  the  North  Shoal.  We  all  but 
bumped,  we  were  that  handy  to  it.  A  dozen 
times  we  thought  we  were  lost.  I  don't  un- 
derstand it  myself,  but  we  worked  by  and 
here  we  are — our  hold  full  of  water,  every- 
thing soaked  in  the  cabin  and  forec's'le, 
where  the  seas  wet  everything  down.  Noth- 
ing to  eat,  no  fire  fore  or  aft,  and  we're  'most 
froze  up.  Put  a  boat  out  and  take  us  off 
for  God's  sake!" 

"  Goin'  to  abandon  her  ?  "  Dixey's  voice 
almost  betrayed  his  anxiety. 

"Abandon  her?  Yes,  and  get  as  far 
away  from  her  as  anybody  will  take  us. 
Why,  man,  we're  froze  up  and  she's  sink- 
ing!" 

"  Don't  you  think  you  could  keep  some  of 
your  men  aboard  pumping  her  out  and  take 
a  line  from  me  so  I  can  tow  you  in  ?  This 
steamer  of  mine  could  walk  you  home  at  a 
six-knot  clip,  deep  as  you  are.  It'd  mean 
a  lot  of  money  to  me.     What  d'y' say?" 

"No,  sir.  I  wouldn't  stay  aboard  her  an- 
other hour,  let  alone  the  men,  for  milHons. 
You  haven't  any  notion  of  how  things  are 
aboard  of  her.  Everything  wet  down  be- 
low, grub  and  bedding  both,  and  solid  ice, 
man,  from  rail  to  rail — likely  to  go  down 
under  our  feet  any  minute.  And  here's 
some  of  these  men  half  wild  with  suffering. 
Take  us  off  and  do  what  you  please  with  her 
afterward — for  all  I  care  she's  yours — she's 
anybody's  that'll  take  us  off." 

"Blest  if  I  don't  try  and  get  a  fine  to  her 
just  the  same."  Dixey  waved  to  his  mate 
to  unlash  the  boat. 

The  deck-hands  of  the  Ice  King  seldom 
had  occasion  to  launch  a  boat,  and  now  they 
made  a  mess  of  it.  When  they  should  have 
fended  the  boat  off  they  allowed  the  sea  to 
bear  it  in.  Against  the  side  of  the  towboat 
it  came  crashing. 

Dixey  swore  blue  oaths  from  the  pilot- 
house. "What  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub 
you  tryin' to  do  ?     Stove  in,  is  she  ?  " 
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"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  mate. 

''Bad?" 

"  So  bad  that  I  wouldn't  want  to  ask  any 
men  to  go  in  her — and  the  men  don't  want 
to  go,  either." 

"That  so?    A  fine  lot  of  able  seamen! 

Well,  they'll  have  to  take  a  line "     He 

hailed  the  bark.  "We  can't  help  you  un- 
less you'll  take  a  line  and  let  us  tow  you." 

"What'sthematterwith  your  other  boat?" 

"They'd  smash  that,  too,  and " 

"Ho,  captain "  it  was  the  voice  of 

one  of  the  barque's  crew — "here's  a  sail 
bearing  down." 


The  sea-swept  Buccaneer^  bucking  the 
north-wester,  was  putting  in  great  Hcks  on 
the  southerly  tack.  Suddenly  the  forward 
watch,  trying  to  keep  warm  in  the  lee  of  a 
bit  of  canvas  tacked  to  the  weather  fore-rig- 
ging, spied  an  abandoned  vessel. 

"Wreck  O!"  his  voice  rang  above  the 
gale.  Crump  Taylor  and  half  the  crew 
came  piling  up  to  the  tumbhng  deck. 

"  Where  away?  Sure  enough.  Let's  see 
again.     That's  what — a  wreck." 

The  fast-sailing  Buccaneer  was  soon 
abreast  of  her.  "Jibe  her  over  and  sail 
around  her — let's  have  a  closer  look,"  said 
Crump,  and  the  man  to  the  wheel  did  as  bid. 

"She's  pretty  low,  and  all  iced  up.  She 
looks  bad,  but  you  never  can  tell.  What  the 
devil's  that  big  tug  doin'  and  not  helpin' 
her  ?  But  no  matter  what  he's  doin' — drop 
alongside  there — not  too  close.  One  roll  of 
her  atop  of  us  and  our  names'd  be  in  the  pa- 
pers with  the  fine  notices  they  give  a  man 
when  he's  dead.  'An  honor  to  their  pro- 
fession,' *Too  bad  they  died,'  and  so  on — 
all  fine  enough,  but  not  healthy.  Hi,  aboard 
the  barque — what's  wrong  ?  " 

Again  was  the  story  told — of  the  harrow- 
ing drift  past  the  edge  of  the  shoals  and  their 
present  plight.  "Take  us  off,"  it  was  then 
— "for  God's  sake  take  us  off!" 

"We  got  no  boat,"  said  Crump  to  that. 
"  But  wait,  there's  that  tug,"  and  motioning 
to  the  wheel,  *' Jog  over  to  the  tug." 

"Those  men  want  to  be  taken  off,"  hailed 
Crump  when  he  was  close  to  the  towboat. 

"Well?"  said  Dixey. 

"And  you  got  two  boats?" 

"Yes,  and  one  already  smashed  trying  to 
put  it  over." 


"  Well,  there's  the  other." 

"  And  smash  that,  too  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'll  be  damned — and  a  frost-bitten 
crew  alongside — and  their  vessel  sinkin' un- 
der their  feet.  How  about  the  busted  one 
towin'  astern?" 

"It's  full  of  water." 

"Well,  cast  her  adrift,  and  we'll  stand  by 
and  pick  her  up  and  patch  her  up  and  take 
the  barque's  crew  off  with  her." 

^'Lord,  you're  the  devil  and  all,  ain't 
you?" 

"Now,  what  d'y'  think  o'  that?"  was  all 
the  disgusted  Crump  could  splutter  by  way 
of  condemnation.  He  turned  to  his  crew. 
"All  there's  to  it  is  we'll  have  to  get  'em  off 
ourselves." 

"But  how'll  we  get  'em  off,  skipper,  with- 
out a  boat?" 

"I  know,"  Sam  Leary  bobbed  up.  "Let 
'em  run  a  line  from  their  masthead  to  a  block 
in  our  riggin',  and  again  a  block  on  deck 
with  a  couple  of  men  standin'  by  to  haul  and 
slack,  and  let  them  come  down  the  incline 
like's  if  'twas  a  breeches  buoy." 

"Sam,"  said  Crump  admiringly  "but 
you're  sure  a  wizard." 

Crump  hailed  to  the  barque  and  ex- 
plained. The  barque's  crew  did  their  share. 
One  after  the  other  they  came  whizzing 
down  to  the  deck  of  the  fisherman.  Her 
captain,  the  last  to  leave,  set  fire  to  the 
few  dry  places  below  before  he  went.  An 
excruciating  half-hour  it  was,  but  at  last  the 
crew  of  the  barque  were  on  the  deck  of  the 
schooner.  "And  now  go  below,"  com- 
manded Crump,  "and  turn  into  the  dry 
blankets.  In  five  minutes  the  cook'U  have 
you  full  of  hot  coffee." 

Seeing  the  strangers  on  the  way  to  com- 
parative comfort,  he  returned  to  active  busi- 
ness.    Crump  was  ever  a  man  of  action. 

"  Who's  in  for  salvage  ?  " 

"Me!"  said  eighteen  members. 

"And  who'll  be  the  prize  crew?" 

"Me!"  said  nineteen,  this  count  includ- 
ing the  cook,  just  then  running  aft  with 
more  hot  coffee.  The  nineteen,  and  doubt- 
less Crump  also,  had  visions  of  an  adventure 
that  might  yet  net  them  a  good  trip. 

"And  now  to  get  aboard.  How'll  we  get 
a  man  aboard  her  for  a  starter  ?  How  about 
that,  Sam  ?  We  can't  go  up  the  way  they 
came  down,  can  we?  Get  your  head  to 
working." 

"  Why,  swing  aboard  by  our  dory  tackles. 
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When  we  roll  down  and  our  mastheads  are 
'most  over  her  deck  a  man  can  let  go  and 
dropoff." 

' '  And  suppose  a  man  misses  ?  "  Crump 
put  the  question  hke  a  lecturer  in  front  of  a 
class. 

''He  mustn't  miss — unless  he's  an  Ai 
swimmer.     If  he " 

"O  skipper,  they're  making  ready  to 
put  over  a  boat  from  the  tug!" 

"The  devil — try  in'  to  steal  our  prize! 
Get  a  move  on,  fellows.  If  they're  half- 
way smart  they'll  beat  us  out,  and  you  know 
marine  law — whoever  puts  the  first  man 
aboard  c'n  claim  salvage  rights.  We  got 
to  beat  'em,  Sam,  and  that  dory-taykle 
scheme's  not  quick  enough — how'll  we  do 
it  now?" 

"If  you're  good  and  careful  I'll  try  the 
main-boom  jump.  But  you  got  to  be  care- 
ful— in  this  sea,  skipper." 

"All  right.  Sail  around  her  again," 
called  Crump  to  the  wheelsman.  "Now, 
fellows,  when  she's  comin'  afore  it  let  her 
main  sheet  run  to  the  knot,  and  put  the  boom 
taykle  to  her  and  be  sure  to  choke  it  up  hard 
and  tight.     This  no  place  for  accidents." 

Which  they  did,  and  as  the  Buccaneer 
came  flying  down  toward  the  stern  of  the 
barque,  Sam  Leary  ran  out  on  the  boom, 
which  was  then  at  right  angles  to  her  rail, 
leaning  against  the  sail  as  he  ran.  At  the 
end  of  the  boom  he  gathered  himself  for  the 
leap.  ' '  Steady,  skipper — you  know  what  it 
means  if  I  miss." 

"Trust  me,  Sammie."  Crump  held  the 
wheel,  and  in  the  touch  of  his  hand  was  the 
full  genius  of  steering.  "Trust  me,  Sam- 
mie," he  repeated,  while  Sam  again  gath- 
ered himself,  and  from  under  the  stern  of 
the  barque,  the  Buccaneer  lifting  to  a  sea,  he 
made  the  jump.  It  was  a  lesson  in  helpful- 
ness to  see,  at  the  psychological  moment,  the 
entire  crew's  arms  unconsciously  raised  to 
waft  him  on. 

Sam's  feet  hit  the  icy  rail  and  away  he 
went,  skating  half  the  length  of  her  quarter 
and  coming  down — bam!  on  the  seat  of  his 
oil-skins. 

"Hurt  you,  Sammie  ?  "  came  sympathetic 
voices  from  the  deck  of  the  Buccaneer. 

"Never  jarred  me,"  affirmed  Sam,  and 
waved  his  hand  at  the  discomfited  master  of 
the  tugboat. 

"Yes,"  commented  Crump,  looking  over 
to  the  tug,  "that  does  for  his  salvage.     And 


now  I'll  put  her  alongside,  Sammie,  and 
we'll  try  your  dory-taykle  scheme." 

When  Crump  had  his  tackles  rigged  he 
called  out.  "I'll  hoist  the  men  up  and  let 
'em  drop  aboard.  Only  you  run  an  end  of 
a  halyard  from  the  barque,  Sammie,  to  haul 
'em  well  inboard." 

"And  tell  'em  what  I  said  about  not  miss- 
ing, skipper." 

"I'll  give  'em  written  instructions,"  said 
Crump  to  that. 

"Just  like  putting  fish  out  on  the  dock, 
ain't  it?"  hallooed  the  first  man,  while  he 
was  still  in  the  air.  Down  he  came — plump ! 
and  his  teeth  rattled  when  he  hit  the  up- 
heaving deck. 

"Hurry  up,  a  few  more  of  you,  and  help 
to  put  out  the  fire  here — this  no  place  for 
jokes." 

When  he  had  seven  men  Sam  waved  an 
arm  to  Crump.  "No  more,  no  more,  skip- 
per." 

"But  me,  skipper,  me!"  appealed  every 
individual  one  of  those  left  behind. 

"No." 

Despite  that  "Just  me!"  a  half  dozen 
men  with  uplifted  arms  implored  the  skip- 
per. "Just  me,  skipper,  just  me!"  Most 
persistent  of  all  was  young  Gilhs.  "Just 
me  and  make  a  good  prize  crew.  That'll 
be  eight  men  and  myself — nine  men  all  told. 
Luck  in  odd  numbers.  Besides,  I'm  Sam's 
watch-mate,  and  Sam  said  he  never  had  a 
watch-mate  Hke  me." 

"H-m — I  callate  that's  right.  Just  you, 
then,  but  hurry." 

Gillis  hurried,  so  much  so  that  instead  of 
dropping  aboard  the  barque  he  fell  into  the 
sea  between  the  barque  and  the  schooner. 

He  came  spluttering  to  the  top.  "Heave 
me  a  line,  somebody! "  A  dozen  lines  were 
hove  at  him  and  two  draw  buckets,  one,  hit- 
ting him  on  the  head,  all  but  drove  him  un- 
der again. 

"Lord,  don't  kill  me!" 

"There's  a  fine  waste  of  draw  buckets," 
commented  one  of  the  prize  crew  ere  they 
had  him  safe  on  the  barque. 

"Oh,  but  that  fire  feels  good!"  chattered 
Gillis,  and  took  station  by  the  main  hatch, 
where  he  might  heave  buckets  of  water  on 
the  fire  without  removing  too  far  from  the 
heat  of  it. 

It  took  them  the  better  part  of  two  hours 
to  master  the  fire.  "To  the  pumps,"  said 
Sam  then,  and,  double-manned  by  fresh, 
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vigorous  men,  the  pumps  soon  began  to  less- 
en the  deluge  in  the  hold. 

''And  now  make  sail,  Sam,"  called  Crump 
from  the  Buccaneer. 

"Aye.  Who's  ever  been  square-rigging  ?" 
asked  Sam  of  his  prize  crew  then.  Two  men 
answered  to  that. 

''You'll  be  captain  of  one  watch,  and  you 
of  the  other.  That's  for  knowing  about  a 
square-rigger.     And  now  let's  make  sail." 

They  could  not  make  sail  very  well,  how- 
ever, because  there  was  not  sail  enough  to 
make — that  is,  to  set  sail  as  it  should  be  set 
on  a  square-rigger.  But  there  was  enough 
for  half-sails,  and  they  made  half-sails  for 
her  accordingly. 

"Now  she's  a  fore-and-after,  isn't  she?" 
commented  Sam.  "All  right  now — we  can 
do  something  with  her  now — ha,  what  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  we  won't  need  any  captains  of 
w^atches  in  her,  will  we,  Sam?"  queried 
GiUis,  thereby  betraying  a  slight  jealousy  of 
the  superior  ranks. 

"That's  so,  we  won't,  will  we  ?  You  two 
square-riggers,  you  Charlie  and  you  Dinnie, 
you'll  be  just  ordinary  hands  again." 

"Well,  well,  ordinary  hands  ain't  bad — 
there'll  be  good  prize  money  out  of  this, 
Sam." 

"  If  we  keep  her  afloat  there'll  be." 

"  Oh,  we'll  keep  her  afloat,  Sam." 

"It's  good  you  think  so.  But  to  the 
wheel  now.     Who's  first  watch  ?  " 

"O  Sam" — Gillis  was  peering  into  the 
binnacle — "her  compass  is  busted." 

Sam  ran  aft  to  see  for  himself.  "  So  it  is. 
Man,  but  they've  had  crazy  doin's  aboard 
this  one." 

"Aye,  and  her  rudder's  been  pounded 
off,"  came  from  another. 

"No    compass    and    no    rudder,    ha? 

Wouldn't  that  jolt  you,  though  ?  Well " 

Sam  looked  around.  "O  skipper,"  he 
hailed  to  his  vessel,  "you'll  have  to  come  un- 
der our  stern  and  make  the  Buccaneer  act  as 
a  rudder  for  this  one." 

"  It's  easy  done,"  said  Crump,  and  passed 
up  the  lines  to  hold  the  Buccaneer  in  proper 
fashion  to  the  barque. 

With  everything  fast  and  taut  and  the 
barque  beginning  to  show  signs  of  life,  the 
Ice  King  ranged  alongside  the  Buccaneer. 

Dixey's  head  was  poked  out  the  pilot- 
house. " I  say,  captain,"  he  called,  "you'll 
never  be  able  to  beat  home  with  her.  What 
d'y'  say  if  you  take  our  line  and  we  tow  you 


both  to  Boston — or  Gloucester  ?  It's  out  of 
the  question  you  gettin'  her  home  under  sail. 
You  keep  your  gang  aboard  to  keep  her 
pumped  out  and  I'll  tow  her  and  we'll  split 
the  salvage.  What  d'y'  say  ?  You'll  never 
see  home  and  you  hang  on  to  her." 

"And  you  the  man  w^ouldn't  lend  us  your 
old  boat  ?  "  called  back  Crump. 

"That's  all  right,  captain.  Business  is 
business.  Better  take  my  line.  You'll  never 
see  home  and  you  hang  on  to  her  that  way." 

Sam  had  to  put  in  a  v/ord  here.  "  Don't 
you  take  any  old  Hne  from  him,  skipper. 
Fine  days  when  steamboat  men  c'n  tell  us 
our  business!" 

"No  fear  of  me,  Sam.  Sheer  off,  you," 
and  Crump  waved  the  tug  contemptuously 
away. 

With  a  final  word  from  the  pilot-house, 
"  W>11,  don't  blame  me  if  you  lose  your  prize 
and  your  men  both,"  the  big  sea  tug  moved 
toward  the  north-west,  where  soon  she  was 
lost  in  the  haze. 


VI 


With  the  bark  under  weigh  Sam  Leary 
organized  his  crew.  Four  men  to  the  pumps 
and  four  men  to  chop  ice  and  himself  every- 
where— alow  and  aloft,  pumping  water, 
chopping  ice,  and  back  to  the  stern  to  advise 
with  Crump  Taylor  as  to  the  course. 

"How's  she  doin'  ?"  Sam  would  call. 

' '  Fine — fine.  Go  on — all  right.  I  think 
she's  Hftin'  a  mite." 

"Think  so?"  and  Sam,  much  cheered, 
would  dash  around  deck  again. 

The  ice  was  a  toilsome  proposition.  It 
made  about  as  fast  as  they  could  clear  it. 
"I  see  them  harvesting  ice  on  the  Kennebec 
one  winter,"  said  young  Gillis,  by  way  of 
drawing  an  extra  breath — "horses  and  ice- 
cutters — and  that's  what  we  ought  to  have 
here." 

"I  suppose  so,"  retorted  Sam,  "and 
wagons  to  carry  it  off  and  ice-boats  sailin' 
around  with  cushions  and  young  ladies  in 
furs  in  'em,  and  a  little  automobile  engine 
to  work  the  pumps,  so  all  you'd  have  to  do 
would  be  stand  watch  once  in  a  while  and 
go  below  and  mug  up  whenever  you  felt  like 
it " 

"  There,"  exclaimed  GilHs, "  I  knew  there 
was  something  I  forgot!  What  we  goin'  to 
do  about  eating  ?  There's  no  grub  aboard 
this  one." 
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"  None  at  all  ?    How  d'you  know  ?  '* 

''Oh,  I  been  below." 

' '  Trust  you.  At  eating  or  watching  out  for 
seas  you're  a  certificated  master.  'Here's 
one  I  think  is  comin'  aboard/  he  says  the 
other  day,  and  she  high  as  iMount  Shasta 
'most  and  comin'  like  a  railroad  train.  And 
so  no  grub,  eh  ?  Well,  the  skipper'U  have 
to  manage  some  way  to  heave  some  aboard. 
But  quit  your  conversational  chatting  now 
and  keep  pumpin' — and  you  others  go  to 
choppin'.  Slack  up  and  the  first  thing  you 
know  this  one'll  go  down — plumb!  like  a 
rock — and  then  where'll  we  be  ?  " 

**  And  our  salvage,  Sam — where'd  that  be, 
too,  ha?" 

"That's  so,  our  salvage.  And  'tisn't  only 
salvage,  but  we  want  to  show  that  tug-boat 
crowd,  and  those  barque  people  that  cast 
her  off,  that  we  c'n  get  her  home.  But  how's 
the  pumps  ?  Three  thousand  strokes  yet  ? 
Isn't  that  the  divil,  though  ?  And  ice  enough 
aboard  yet  to  make  a  winter's  crop  for  one 
of  them  Boston  companies  with  the  fleet  of 
yellow  wagons,  yes.  But  keep  to  it,  fel- 
lows, and  by-'n'-by  we'll  see  about  grub." 

Later  Sam  paid  out  a  long  Hne,  which 
Crump  took  aboard  the  Buccaneer  and  at- 
tached to  a  great  hunk  of  beef  wrapped  in 
four  thicknesses  of  oil-skins  and  a  can  of 
hot  coffee,  tightly  stoppered.  The  beef 
reached  the  bark  somewhat  cooled  but  in 
bulk  entire.  As  to  the  can,  the  stopper  was 
buffeted  out  of  that  and  only  salt  water  was 
there  when  Sam  hauled  it  in. 

"Now  what  d'y'  think  of  that,  skipper?" 

"That's  the  devil,  ain't  it?  But  better 
luck  next  time." 

"Lord,  I  hope  so." 

All  that  night  the  prize  crew  labored. 
The  sails  needed  but  small  attention.  Haul- 
ing in  or  paying  out  occasionally  sufficed  for 
them,  she  being  on  the  one  tack  all  night, 
but  the  hull  of  the  barque  setting  so  low 
made  the  trouble.  The  seas  broke  almost 
continuously  over  her,  and  added  to  that 
were  the  icy  decks,  with  footing  so  uncertain 
that  at  any  moment  a  man  was  Hkely  to  be 
picked  up  and  hurled  into  the  roaring  black 
void.  When  two  or  three  men  had  been 
hove  into  the  lee  scuppers  and  from  there 
miraculously  rescued,  Sam  saw  to  it  that 
thereafter  every  man  worked  with  a  life-line 
about  him. 

Sam  himself  was  fettered  by  no  lashings. 
His  work  called  for  too  extensive  an  activi- 


ty. He  had  to  be  not  only  aft  but  forward, 
and  aloft  as  well  as  below.  They  could 
hear  him  moving  in  the  blackness,  grabbing 
sheets  or  halyards,  fife-rail  or  rigging,  as  he 
stumbled  from  one  place  to  another.  Regu- 
larly did  he  disperse  words  of  cheer.  "We'll 
get  home  yet,  fellows,  and  fool  'em  all — and 
then !  For  you  home-bound  craft,  you  that 
got  families,  there's  the  wife  who'll  have  new 
dresses  and  the  children  copper-toed  boots, 
and  a  carriage  for  the  baby  with  springs  in 
it.  Man,  but  the  time  you'll  all  have!  And 
the  time  weHl  have,  we  privateers — hah, 
Gillis?" 

"M-m!"  murmured  GiUis  from  the  re- 
gion of  the  port  pump-brake,  and  forced 
new  energy  into  arms  that  long  ago  he  had 
thought  were  beyond  revival. 

^Morning  came,  and  with  it  an  increase  of 
wind  and  cold.  Crump  from  the  end  of  the 
Biiccaneer^s  bowsprit,  where  he  managed  to 
hang  by  the  aid  of  the  jib-stay,  hailed  Sam 
and  offered  to  put  on  fresh  men. 

"No,"  said  Sam,  "we'll  stick  it  out  a 
while  Ion  O'er." 

"But  by-'n'-by  it'll  be  too  rough ,  Sammie, 
and  we  won't  be  able  to  take  you  off." 

"Oh,  well,  then,  no  harm — we'll  stick  it 
out  some  way." 

"All  right,  have  your  way,"  and  Crump 
went  back  to  the  deck  of  his  vessel. 

That  afternoon  it  began  to  look  bad  for 
the  barque  and  the  men  aboard  her.  It  was 
her  captain,  refreshed  from  a  twenty-four 
hours'  sleep  below,  who  thoughtlessly 
passed  his  opinion  when  he,  the  first  of  his 
crew  to  revive,  poked  his  head  above  the 
companionway  and  was  astonished  by  the 
sight  of  the  ship  that  he  thought  he  had 
scuttled.  "What — she  on  top  of  the  water 
yet!"  From  the  barque  his  eyes  roved  to 
the  derailed  ice-covered  deck  of  the  little 
Buccaneer  J  then  up  to  Sam  and  his  toiling 
gang  again.  "Well,  they  are  damn  fools, 
ain't  they — to  think  they'll  ever  get  her 
home?" 

He  said  that  to  Crump,  who  answered 
softly.  "Now,  captain,  I  don't  want  to  jar 
your  feelings  any,  but  if  you  don't  do  one  of 
two  things — go  below  and  stay  there  or 
draw  the  hatch  over  your  face  if  you  stay  up 
here — then  I'm  afeared  I'll  have  to  pick  you 
up  and  tuck  you  away  under  the  run  or 
somewhere  else  where  you  can't  be  heard 
for  a  while.  Damn  fools,  eh?"  snorted 
Crump,  and  in  sheer  derision  of  some  peo- 
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pie's  judgment  spat  several  fathoms  to  lee- 
ward. 

It  turned  out  as  Crump  had  predicted  in 
the  morning — still  heavier  weather  for  that 
afternoon  and  night.  Just  when  Sam  was 
demonstrating  with  a  long  pole  that  there 
was  at  least  a  foot  less  water  in  her  hold,  the 
wind  and  sea  began  to  make.  Crump  of- 
fered to  attempt  to  put  fresh  men  aboard, 
but  Sam  waved  him  off.  ''No  use,  skip- 
per, running  extra  risk  for  the  gang — ^}^ou'd 
lose  some  of  'em.  We'll  stick  it  out — we'll 
make  out  some  way." 

Throughout  that  night  the  men  on  the 
barque  toiled  terribly.  Chop  ice  and  man 
pumps  it  was,  with  not  even  time  to  crack  a 
joke  or  indulge  in  occasional  cheering  rem- 
iniscence. There  was  not  time  during  most 
of  the  night  even  to  carry  to  the  rail  and 
throw  to  leeward  the  chopped  ice.  So  they 
cut  it  into  large  blocks  and  piled  them  up 
two  or  three  tiers  high  and  there  allowed 
them  to  stay  until  by  and  by,  the  barque 
heaving  down  sufficiently,  away  they  went 
in  a  grand  slide  overboard.  "Everybody 
sashay,"  Sam  would  cry  then,  and  waft 
them  overboard  with  graceful  arms.  And 
yet,  exhausting  as  was  the  ice-chopping,  the 
pumping  was  even  more  so.  It  was  so  ter- 
ribly monotonous  to  men  accustomed  to 
lively  action.  No  variety  to  pumping  water 
out  of  a  ship's  hold ;  never  a  chance  to  put  in 
a  fancy  stroke  or  shift  hands,  as  in  ice-chop- 
ping. Up  and  down — always  that — up  and 
down,  and  when  a  ship  is  making  as  fast  as 
she  is  lightened,  never  an  inch  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  sounding  pole.  Sam  had  to 
cut  down  the  spells  from  an  hour  to  half  an 
hour,  and  finally  to  fifteen  minutes,  so  terri- 
bly wearing  did  the  grind  become  to  the  ex- 
hausted men. 

Sam  himself  had  no  exuberant  vitahty 
after  thatsecond  night;  but  the  unobtrusive 
will  was  inflexible  as  ever,  and  he  had  ever 
an  eye  for  those  on  the  Buccaneer.  "Skip- 
per, ain't  she  been  strainin'  through  the 
night?" 

"  A  Httle  bit,  Sammie,  a  Httle  bit.'' 

"More  than  a  Httle,  skipper — there's 
been  too  much  pumpin'  aboard  you,  too,  for 
a  little  strainin'.     How  many  strokes?" 

"Oh,  maybe  two  thousand  through  the 
night." 

"I  thought  about  that.  And  now  let  me 
tell  you  something,  skipper — that  kind  of 
work  won't  do  your  vessel  any  partic'lar 


good.  It's  a  terrible  strain.  I  know,  I 
know — you  can't  tell  me  a  little  vessel  like 
the  Buccaneer  can  be  a  rudder  to  a  big  logey 
rolling  ship  of  this  one's  size  and  not  show 
signs  of  it.  I  misdoubt  you'll  be  able  to 
hang  on  much  longer." 

"Much  longer?  Let  me  tell  you,  boy, 
we'll  hang  on  till  you  or  me  goes  under." 

"No,  you  won't." 

"Why  won't  we.    Who'll  stop?" 

"I  will.  See  here."  Sam,  balanced  on 
the  taft'rail  of  the  barque,  poised  a  sharp- 
edged  axe  above  the  lines  that  held  the  Buc- 
caneer astern.  "One  slash  here,  and  one 
slash  there,  and  you're  adrift." 

"You  just  try  it — just  let  me  see  you  try 
it,  Sam  Leary . ' '  Crump  in  his  wrath  shook 
his  fist  at  Sam  and  followed  that  by  furious 
orders  to  the  Buccaneer^s  crew.  But  that 
fit  over,  he  shook  his  head.  "I  misdoubt 
that  barque  '11  live  the  night  out.  Blast 
her,  blast  her,  I  wish  we'd  never  set  eyes  on 
her.  What's  milhons,  let  alone  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  men's  lives — and  men  that's 
sailed  with  you,  and  summer  breeze  or  win- 
ter blow  was  always  there  when  you  wanted 
'em?  Damn  you,  Sam  Leary,  for  an  ob- 
stinate mule,  but  if  ever  I  see  you  aboard 
this  vessel  of  mine  again  you  won't  leave  it 
in  a  hurry  again  to  go  aboard  any  old  sink- 
ing hulk  for  prize  money  1" 

And  still  the  wind  and  sea  increased;  and 
just  before  dark  Sam  appeared  at  the  stern 
of  the  bark  with  the  sharp  axe  i»::  his  hand. 
"O  skipper,  skipper!"  he  called. 

"Aye,  Sammie." 

"Time  to  part  company." 

"No,  no,  Sammie — not  yet  awhile." 

"Yes,  now's  the  time.  There's  nine  of 
us  here  and  twenty-seven  of  you  there.  You 
lay  tied  to  this  one,  and  if  we  go  down  sud- 
denly in  the  night  down  you  go,  too." 

"No,  no,  Sammie.  I'll  have  two  men 
with  axes  to  the  lines.  I'll  cut  if  I  see  you 
goin' — as  sure  as  God's  above  me  I'll  cut." 

"'Twon't  do,  skipper.  We  could  roll 
under  in  the  dark  afore  you'd  know  it  and 
you'd  get  whirled  in " 

"And  even  so,  Sammie — do  you  believe 
she'd  draw  us  under  ?  " 

"Wouldn't  she ?  If  you  didn't  cut  quick 
enough,  say.  And  if  she  didn't  you'd  be 
caught  aback,  and  in  this  breeze  you'd  cap- 
size in  a  wink.  No,  'twon't  do,  skipper.  If 
we've  got  to  go,  wc  got  to  go,  and  you  goin' 
with  us  won't  help.     And  there's  nine  of  us 
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and  twenty-seven  of  you."  He  looked  all 
about  him  then — ahead,  abeam,  aloft,  and 
once  more  astern  at  Crump.  ''So  long,  fel- 
lows, if  we're  not  here  in  the  morning." 
Two  sharp  slashes  and  the  hne  parted; 
wide  apart  fell  the  big  barque  and  the  httle 
scluoner. 

Crump,  immediately  he  felt  himself  free, 
laid  the  Buccaneer  alongside  as  near  the 
barque  as  he  dared,  and  he  could  dare  a 
great  deal. 

''Keep  off,"  called  Sam. 

"No  more  than  she  is  now,  Sam.  And  if 
ever  she  should  go  down  tell  the  fellows  to 
lash  themselves  to  something  or  other  that'll 
float  high  and  we'll  be  right  there  and  may- 
be pick  some  of  you  up -" 

Sam  waved,  the  last  time  they  were  able 
to  see  so  much  as  a  hand  waved  ere  black 
night  rolled  down  on  them. 

From  the  little  schooner  all  hands  v/atched 
the  night  out  for  that  spot  in  the  darkness 
where  they  conceived  the  barque  to  be — 
that  is,  those  that  had  time  to  spare  from 
their  work.  Occasionallv  thev  could  catch 
from  her  deck  a  call  that  they  knew  to  be  the 
voice  of  Sam  with  his  word  of  cheer.  They 
saw  the  attempts  to  light  torches  on  her,  the 
flash  and  flare,  and  then  the  almost  immedi- 
ate dowsing  when  the  sea  w^ashed  aboard. 

But  fortune  favors  the  brave.  She  was 
there  in  the  morning,  rolling  worse  than 
ever  and  lower  in  the  water,  but  still  afloat. 

"Now,  ain't  that  amazin'?"  demanded 
Crump  of  one  after  another  of  his  crew\ 
"Ain't  it  amazin'?"  he  demanded  of  the 
captain  of  the  barque. 

That  intriguing  party  could  only  shake 
his  head  at  the  miracle  of  it.  "  Still  afloat! 
And  when  I  left  her  I  give  her  about  an 
hour.  I  set  her  afire  myself  with  my  own 
hand,"  he  explained,  "so  nobody'd  be  mis- 
led into  trying  to  save  her.  '  No  salvage  on 
her^'^  I  said.  'Another  hour  and  she'll  be 
burned  to  the  water's  edge,  and  then  she'll 
sink  and  trouble  nobody  no  more,'  I  said. 
And  a  good  job  I  thought  it  was,  she  was 
that  dangerous  lookin'.  And  if  I'd  never 
set  a  match  to  her,  she  was  leakin'  that  bad 
and  that  low  in  the  water !  And  there  she  is 
still  afloat.     Well,  that's  past  me." 

That  afternoon,  the  weather  moderating. 
Crump  sailed  close  up  and  once  more  of- 
fered to  try  to  take  off  the  worn-out  gang  of 
the  now  wildly  sailing  barque  and  put  his 
own  fresher  men  aboard. 


"What ! "  exclaimed  Sam ;  "leave  her,  and 
after  we  got  her  this  far  ?  Why,  we're  get- 
tin'  to  love  the  old  hulk.  Let's  finish  the 
job,  skipper,  so  long's  we  started  it.  An- 
other day  and  we'll  be  home." 

"  Sam  Leary,  am  I  skipper  or  you  ?  " 

"Why,  of  course  you're  skipper,  and  if 
you  order  it — order  it,  skipper — we  got  to 
obey." 

"Well,  come  aboard  here." 

"How?" 

"Rig  up  that  taykle — the  same  that 
hoisted  your  gang  aboard." 

"That  taykle  parted  last  night,  skipper, 
and  it  can't  be  rigged."  If  one  can  imagine 
an  impudent,  unshaven,  hollow-eyed  man 
in  iced-up  boots,  beard,  and  oil- skins,  then 
it  is  possible  to  picture  Sam  Leary  as  he 
leaned  against  the  mizzen-rigging  of  the 
wallowing  derelict  and  smiled  sweetly  at  his 
skipper.  And  imagine  Sam  Leary's  skip- 
per, after  a  lot  of  spluttering,  smiling  back, 
and  even  at  last  admitting  himself  beaten. 

"All  right,  go  ahead.  There's  no  gettin' 
past  you,  Sam  Leary.  Finish  your  cruise 
in  her." 

And  Sam  Leary  did  finish  his  cruise  in 
her.  Three  days  later,  such  weary,  weary 
men — but  let  that  pass.  Three  days  later — 
and  in  broad  daylight  it  happened,  so  that 
their  friends  at  home  might  share  in  the  full 
glory  of  their  achievement — they  sailed,  the 
barque  leading  and  the  little  fisherman  by 
way  of  a  rudder  astern,  into  the  harbor  of 
Gloucester,  where  they  fancy  they  know  a 
seaman  when  they  see  one. 

VII 

Of  the  sequence  of  events  that  threw  that 
valuable  prize  into  their  hands  the  crew  of 
the  Buccaneer  were  not  told  at  that  time; 
but,  later,  young  Gillis,  having  journeyed  to 
Boston,  there  in  emulation  of  more  noted 
fishermen  the  more  splendidly  to  disburse 
his  prize-money,  had  come  back,  minus  his 
roll,  but  fat  with  information. 

"And  there  I  was,  skipper,  spending 
my  money  like  a — like  a " 

" — a  drunken  fisherman." 

"No,  that's  not  how  I  was  goin'  to  put  it, 
skipper.  But  anyway,  there  I  was  dispens- 
in'  refreshment  like  a  gentleman  to  a  few 
friends  I'd  met,  when  along  comes  the  skip- 
per of  tlje  tugboat  that  wanted  us  to  take  his 
line  and  we  wouldn't,  you  mind.     And  he 
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looks  at  me  hard,  and  at  last  asks  me  was  I 
really  one  of  that  gang  o'  fishermen  that 
brought  the  mahogany  barque  back  to  port. 
And  I  says,  'Why  ain't  I,  really?'  'Well,' 
he  says,  'you  look  so  diff'rent  dressed  up.' 
And  I  said  that  naturally  a  man  that'd  been 
bangin'  around  on  the  Banks  for  five  or  six 
weeks  would  look  handsome  in  oil-skins 
and  a  gale  of  wind.  That  kind  o'  struck 
him  amidships,  I  guess,  for  he  said  he 
didn't  mean  anything  by  that,  and  goes  on  to 
tell  me  how  he  figured  it  cost  him  twelve 
hundred  dollars  chasin'  up  that  barque — 
in  tows  he  missed  that  week — and  his  friend 
here — he  introduced  the  other  steamboat 
man — 'd  got  a  thousand  dollars  just  for  doin' 
nothin'  but  layin'  under  the  lee  of  the  cape 
for  three  days  while  it  blew  and  then  for 
joggin'  around  two  days  off  the  cape  after 
it  moderated.  '  Yes,  and  the  man  that  paid 
me  is  down  the  wharf  now,'  goes  on  the  sec- 
ond steamboat  man,  'and  I  think  he'd  like 
to  meet  some  of  your  crowd.'  And  down  the 
dock  we  went,  and  there  he  was.  I  forget 
what  he  looked  like  in  the  face,  but  he  had 
the  swellest  fur  coat,  big  enough  to  most 
make  a  mains'l  for  the  Buccaneer  and  fur 
nigh  long  enough  for  reef-points  on  that 
same  mains'l,  and  he  shakes  hands  with  me 
and  says  he  didn't  know  whether  to  be  sore 
or  not.  And  just  then  Sam  come  bowlin' 
along,  and  he  says,  'This  must  be  one  of 
your  crowd,  too?'  'Oner  I  says;  'one! 
Why,  he  had  charge! '  and  just  then  the  first 
steamboat  man  he  grabs  Sam  and  says, 
'Well,  I'll  be  damned — why,  you're  the  fel- 
low made  the  main-boom  leap ! '  '  What ! ' 
says  fur  coat,  and  has  a  good  look  at 
Sam.  'Sure  enough,'  he  goes  on,  'you're 
the  kind  of  men  I  ought  to  have  hired  to 
salve  the  bark.'  '  Hired  ?  what  d'y'  mean  ?' 
says  Sam.  '  Oh,  nothing,'  says  fur  coat  to 
that — but  I'm  done  with  the  salvage  busi- 
ness. Let's  have  a  drink,'  and  then  they 
came  so  fast,  reg'lar  ring-a-ring-a-rounder 

fashion  that " 

"That  the  next  thing  you  knowed  you 


had  an  awful  headache  and  not  enough 
money  to  pay  for  your  ticket  back  to  Glou- 
cester." 

"  Didn't  I,  though !  Trust  me— me,  Wise 
Aleck,  goin'  to  Boston  'thout  a  return 
ticket.     But  Sam  didn't." 

"No,  trust  Sam  to  go  the  whole  hog. 
How  much  does  he  want  ?" 

"Twenty,  or  twenty-five,,  he  thought 
would  do." 

"  Only  twenty-five,  eh  ?  Moderate,  ain't 
he  ?  Well,  give  me  his  address  and  I'll  tele- 
graph it  to  him.  And  how  much  do  you 
want  for  yourself  ?  " 

"  Oh,  about  fifteen  cents  for  a  drink'U  do 
me,  unless " 

"Unless  what?" 

"'Less  you'd  lend  me  ten  on  the  next 
trip." 

' '  No,  I  won't  lend  you  ten  on  the  next  trip. 
I'll  give  you  ten  dollars  if  that'll  do  you." 

"And  why  not  lend  me  the  ten  on  the 
next  trip,  skipper?" 

"Because  there  ain't  goin'  to  be  any  next 
trip  this  winter.  I'm  callatin'  to  stay  ashore 
a  while.  This  salvage  business  is  good 
enough  for  me  this  winter.  A  couple  of 
months  ashore  won't  hurt  any  of  us  any. 
And  then  there's  the  Buccaneer  needs  calk- 
in' where  steerin'  that  barque  wracked  her, 
and  new  rail  and  a  few  things  around  deck. 
And  that'll  give  that  streak  of  hard  luck  a 
chance  to  run  itself  out.  So  here  y'are.  I 
s'pose  you'll  go  and  blow  that  now  as  fast 
you  can?" 

"I  guess  that's  right,  too,  skipper,"  and 
up  the  street  rolled  GiUis,  blithely  singing. 

Crump  gazed  after  him.  "There's  a 
man  oughter  be  glad  he's  alive  to-day.  But 
no,  he  must  try  and  keep  up  with  men  like 
Sam  Leary  that  gets  fat  on  excitement. 
Where's  that  card  o'  Sam's  he  give  me? 
H-m-m — Ehte  Hotel,  Canal  Street.  And 
twenty-five  dollars,  eh?  He  must  be  cal- 
latin' to  come  home  in  an  automobile.  Well, 
after  all,  I  dunno  but  he's  entitled  to  auto- 
mobiles at  that." 
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RISELDA  entreats  me  not 
to  express  my  opinions  too 
warmly,  but  I  must  say,  for 
the  ten  thousandth  time,  that 
I  find  modern  life  exceeding- 
ly vulgar.  Haste  is  vulgar, 
noise  is  vulgar,  above  all,  notoriety  is  vul- 
gar; and  yet  everybody  is  in  a  hurry,  almost 
everything  makes  a  noise,  and  certainly 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  is  busy  adver- 
tising itself.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  on  two 
occasions  lately,  I,  myself,  have  been 
brought  before  the  public  eye  with  a  prom- 
inence most  distasteful  to  me. 

The  first  of  these  was  when  I  inadvert- 
ently, but  successfully,  discovered  the 
Hurst's  Christmas  Day  burglar  in  the  per- 
son of  a  mild-mannered  young  man  who 
had  insinuated  himself  into  friendly  ac- 
quaintance with  me  on  the  Staten  Island 
boat.  That,  however,  considering  the  rate 
at  which  events  succeed  each  other  nowa- 
days, would  doubtless,  be  referred  to  as 
ancient  history. 

The  second — but  the  second  I  have,  very 
much  against  my  will,  been  constrained 
to  relate  at  some  length  in  my  own  words, 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  misunderstood, 
misquoted,  and  misconstrued  by  certain 
abominable  newspapers  which  publish  ly- 
ing interviews  (held  apparently  with  an 
inane,  insane,  and  illiterate  person  bearing 
my  name)  and  allude  to  me  in  glaring  head- 
lines as  the  Unconscious  Detective. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  unreasonable, 
but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  my  sister 
Griselda's  obstinate  determination  to  leave 
our  comfortable  country  house  and  come 
to  town  for  the  winter  was  the  starting-point 
of  all  this  trouble.  The  country  is  the 
proper  place  for  genteel  poverty.  There, 
at  least,  one  has  space  and  freedom — one  is 
not  forced  into  disagreeable  altercations 
with  one's  neighbors,  because  their  atro- 
cious boys  will  ride  bicycles  on  the  side- 
walk, or  their  servants  beat  carpets  in  the 
back  yard;  nor  inveigled  into  still  more 


disagreeable  intimacies  with  people  who 
take  up  one's  valuable  time  with  foolish 
chit-chat.  One  is  not  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  clamor  and  confusion.  One  does 
not  have  hells  rung  at  one  as  one  takes  one's 
walks  abroad.  One's  dress  and  habits  are 
matters  of  simple  convenience  to  one's  self, 
and,  above  all,  nobody  wants  to  come  and 
stay  with  one. 

Now,  the  very  first  month  we  were  set- 
tled in  our  modest  domicile  in  town,  Gris- 
elda  had  a  letter  from  a  nephew  of  ours  in 
Boston,  asking  if  he  and  his  wife  might 
spend  a  few  days  with  us  on  their  way 
through  to  Washington. 

I  opposed  it  at  once.  I  knew  she  would 
bring  a  maid  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to 
accommodate,  and  an  array  of  trunks 
which  would  fill  the  halls.  I  was  certain 
that  he,  in  common  with  all  the  degenerate 
youth  of  the  day,  smoked  cigarettes,  and 
tobacco  makes  me  absolutely  ill.  I  was 
convinced  that  the  pleasure  of  such  a  visit 
to  them — if,  indeed,  they  regarded  it  in  the 
light  of  a  pleasure  and  not  a  duty — could 
in  no  way  compensate  for  the  upsetting  of 
all  our  daily  life  and  small  comforts. 

Griselda,  however,  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  nothing  I  could  say,  moved 
her.  Jack  had  been  a  favorite  of  hers  from 
his  boyhood,  and  if  he  wanted  to  bring  sev- 
eral wives,  with  two  maids  apiece  and  a 
caravan  of  trunks,  he  should  be  welcome 
(the  extravagance  of  these  sentiments  some- 
what excused  their  apparent  immorality); 
and  as  for  the  cigarettes,  she  hoped  he  did 
not  smoke  them,  but  if  he  did  we  must 
make  the  best  of  it. 

So  they  arrived,  bag  and  baggage. 

I  had  never  seen  my  niece-in-law  (I  sel- 
dom go  to  weddings  or  funerals — the  only 
two  gatherings  where  one  is  sure  of  meeting 
the  ramifications  of  one's  family)  and  I  was 
agreeably  disappointed  in  her.  She  was  a 
tall,  lady-like  woman,  whose  choice  of 
words  might  be,  like  Jack's  clothes,  a  little 
too  fine  for  every-day  use;  but  she  did  not 
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bring  a  maid,  her  trunks  were  of  decent  size, 
and  her  apparel  suggested  a  very  moderate 
love  of  personal  adornment. 

My  nephew,  on  the  contrary,  had  devel- 
oped, or  rather,  deteriorated,  into  as  arrant 
a  little  dandy  as  it  has  ever  'been  my  ill- 
fortune  to  encounter.  A  valet  accompan- 
ied him,  and  waited  upon  him  with  diligent 
alacrity  from  morning  till  night.  I  used  to 
meet  the  man  running  upstairs  from  the 
breakfast  -  room  with  Jack's  coffee,  and 
downstairs  to  the  laundry  with  Jack's 
trousers,  and  round  and  round  the  house 
for  the  different  articles  Jack  had  mislaid, 
till  I  wondered  his  legs  did  not  drop  off. 
But  certainly  no  creature  was  ever  "  turned 
out"  (to  use  his  own  horrid  phrase)  with 
such  immaculate  ileatness  as  my  nephew. 
The  boy  whom  I  remembered  as  the  grimi- 
est of  little  red-headed  urchins,  was  now  a 
very  mirror  of  masculine  fashion,  from  the 
chaste  effulgence  of  his  hat  to  the  polished 
brilliance  of  his  boots. 

I  disapproved  of  him  heartily  at  first  sight, 
and  when  I  perceived  that  he  wore  star-sap- 
phires for  cuff-links,  and  had  two  handsome 
rings  set  with  sunken  stones  on  the  little  fin- 
ger of  his  left  hand,  my  disapproval  changed 
to  dislike,  I  cannot  endure  a  man  who 
wears  jewelry,  and  I  said  so  openly. 

Griselda,  though  inwardly,  I  hope,  no 
less  opposed  to  such  vulgar  display  than  I 
am,  is  outwardly  more  lenient,  or  at  least 
less  given  to  expressing  adverse  opinions. 
She  even  tried  to  moderate  mine. 

"But  it's  disgusting,"  said  I.  "He  has 
become  an  abominable  young  fop.  The 
only  good  things  about  him  are  his  man- 
ners, and  the  fact  that  he  seems  to  prefer 
cigars  to  those  nasty  cigarettes.  I  don't 
see  why  that  nice,  sensible  woman  ever 
married  him!  And  I  remember  him  a 
funny,  dirty  little  boy  coming  crying  to  me 
when  he  lost  his  first  tooth,  because  he  was 
afraid  he  was  dropping  to  pieces,"  I  added, 
mournfully  retrospective. 

"  It  would  seem  as  if  he  had  attached  an 
undue  importance  to  his  individual  belong- 
ings even  then,"  returned  my  sister,smiling. 
*'  Let  him  alone.  No  man  can  be  too  clean 
and  neat,  and  if  it  gives  him  pleasure  to 
wear  gay  scarf-pins  and  rings,  why  he  has 
the  right  to  do  it.  If  that  is  his  taste,  you 
cannot  change  it." 

"  But  it's  so  common,"  I  objected. 

"If  the  world  were  made  over  again. 


according  to  our  standards,  a  great  many 
things  would  be  altered,"  said  Griselda, 
dryly,  "  but,  as  there's  no  hope  of  that,  we 
may  as  well  endure  what  we  can't  cure." 

Fate,  however,  was  on  my  side,  for  the 
very  day  they  started  for  Washington,  Jack 
lost  one  of  the  rings — the  most  valuable,  of 
course. 

The  house  was  searched  from  end  to  end ; 
curtains  and  carpets  shaken,  halls  and  stairs 
carefully  brushed,  trunks  unpacked  to 
search  the  pockets  of  Jack's  wonderful 
wardrobe;  while  the  servants  (who  had 
been  with  us  for  years  and  were  beyond  sus- 
picion) were  employed  in  emptying  waste- 
paper  baskets  and  poking  about  the  con- 
tents of  the  ash-barrel,  until  I  really,  felt 
it  would  be  a  mercy  if  we  were  left  with  a 
roof  over  our  heads  and  the  shell  of  our 
dwelling. 

The  missing  ornament  could  not  be 
found,  and  our  visitors  were  compelled  to 
depart  without  it.  Jack  taking  my  con- 
gratulations on  the  improved  appearance 
of  his  denuded  hand  so  ill,  that  Griselda 
at  once  drew  him  aside  to  offer  all  the  con- 
solation which  her  kind  heart  suggested. 

I  thought  she  seemed  a  little  shame-faced 
about  it  afterward,  and  I  did  not  wonder, 
when  she  confessed  to  me  her  desire  to  make 
good  the  loss  by  the  present  of  another  ring 
even  more  gorgeous  than  the  one  which  had 
so  unaccountably  disappeared. 

"  My  dear  Griselda,  you  are  demented," 
said  I.  "Have  you  any  idea  of  the  price 
of  such  a  thing?  An  emerald  and  two 
diamonds.     Why,  it  must  have  cost " 

"  It  will  cost  me  nothing  but  the  setting, 
if  I  follow  my  present  plan,"  interrupted 
my  sister.  "  I  feel,  and  I  should  think  you 
would  feel,  exceedingly  uncomfortable  that 
such  a  thing  should  have  occurred  in  our 
house.  I  shall  make  every  effort  to  find  it, 
but  if  the  ring  is  really  gone,  I  must  do  my 
best  to  replace  it.  The  yellow  diamond  that 
I  have  had  put  away  for  so  many  years  will 
make  a  very  fine  centre  stone,  and  the  two 
smaller  white  ones,  which  made  the  top  of 
my  old  pearl  pendant,  will  do  for  each  side." 

I  stared  at  her  aghast.  The  yellow  dia- 
mond was  a  very  fine  solitaire,  one  of  our 
mother's  rings,  which  had  come  to  Griselda 
in  the  natural  division  of  things  at  the  time 
of  her  death.  I  would  not  have  parted 
with  it  for  any  nephew  under  the  sun. 

"It  is  utterly  preposterous  and  unsuit- 
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able,"  I  exclaimed.  "That  diamond  is 
one  of  the  few  really  valuable  things  you 
possess.  You  ought  to  be  wearing  it  your- 
self now"  (and  I  glanced  down  at  a  spark- 
ling pin  which  confined  my  own  laces  a 
little  below  the  throat),  "and  it  should  be 
left  to  one  of  your  nieces  when  you  depart 
-this  life." 
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"I  don't  wish  to  wear  it  myself,"  re- 
turned Griselda,  "  and  I  should  rather  give 
it  to  my  nephew  than  leave  it  to  any  of  my 
nieces.  I  dare  say  it  will  cause  less  hard 
feeling  in  the  end." 

Further  discussion  and  remonstrance 
proving  useless,  I  held  my  tongue,  and, 
after   three    days   of   fruitless   search    for 
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Jack's  missing  property,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  beholding  Griselda  set  out  one  morn- 
ing for  Tiffany's,  with  her  little  hoard  of 
jewels  securely  buttoned  in  the  front  of  her 
gown.  She  returned  in  mild  triumph  with 
the  announcement  that  they  considered  the 
stones  would  look  exceedingly  "chaste" 
in  a  gentleman's  ring,  and  had  promised 
to  have  it  finished  by  a  certain  date,  which 
I  knew  to  be  the  time  set  for  my  nephew's 
return. 

"I  hope  the  day  may  never  come  w^hen 
you  will  have  cause  to  regret  the  sacrifice 
of  that  stone,  or  its  equivalent  in  money, 
on  the  altar  of  Jack's  vanity,"  I  remarked, 
sententiously. 

"I  suppose  you  mean  you  hope  it  will 
come,"  she  returned,  laughing.  "Well, 
if  it  ever  does,  I  give  you  leave  to  say,  'I 
told  you  so.'" 

The  subject  was  not  referred  to  again 
between  us,  and  the  round  of  our  daily 
life  continued  in  uninterrupted  serenity  for 
a  week. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  Griselda  received 
a  most  piteous  letter  from  a  poor  old  friend 
of  hers  in  the  country,  setting  forth  the  trials 
and  tribulations  she  was  enduring  in  the 
Home  where  her  provident  young  relations 
had  placed  her,  and  begging  Griselda  to 
come  and  view  with  her  own  eyes  the  out- 
rages to  which  its  inmates  were  subjected. 

"I  think  I  had  better  go  to-morrow," 
sighed  my  sister,  folding  up  the  letter  and 
creasing  it  with  her  nails  in  a  way  that  set 
my  teeth  on  edge.  "I'm  afraid,  with  my 
rheumatic  old  bones,  not  to  take  advantage 
of  this  fine  weather.  I  shall  start  directly 
after  breakfast,  spend  the  day,  and  return 
in  time  for  my  five  o'clock  tea.  I  don't 
think  I  need  demand  more  of  myself.  That 
will  give  her  opportunity  enough  to  tell  me 
all  she  wants  to  tell  me." 

"Years  wouldn't  give  her  time  enough 
to  do  that,  if  she  is  like  most  people  with  a 
grievance,"  I  returned,  crossly.  "I  don't 
see  what  you  can  do  for  her." 

"I  can  listen,"  said  Griselda.  "That 
is  something." 

Feeling  that  her  reply  contained  a  re- 
proof which  it  did  not  behoove  me  to  notice, 
I  returned  to  the  perusal  of  my  French 
novel  and  left  her  to  make  her  further  plans 
without  comment.  But  it  turned  out  that 
my  co-operation  was  necessary  before  she 
could  carry  them  into  effect,  for  the  next 


morning  as  I  sat  in  my  room  drinking  my 
early  cup  of  chocolate  (I  consider  that  break- 
fast is  a  meal  to  be  partaken  of  in  the  com- 
fortable seclusion  of  one's  own  apartment) 
she  presented  herself  at  the  door,  already 
bonneted  and  cloaked,  wath  a  frown  on 
her  brow  and  an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 

"I  wish  you  would  do  something  for 
me,"  she  began. 

"Yes?"  said  I,  interrogatively  and  non- 
committally. 

"This  note  has  just  come  from  Jack. 
It's  dated  from  the  Waldorf.  I  fancy  they 
spent  last  night  there.  You  see  he  won't 
stay  with  us  this  time." 

"  Afraid  of  losing  his  cuff-buttons,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"He  is  going  home  to-day,"  continued 
Griselda,  disregarding  me,  "but  he  begs 
us  to  come  and  lunch  with  him  and  Ade- 
line at  half-past  one  o'clock — they  take  the 
three  o'clock  train  for  Boston.  I  cannot 
go,  of  course.     Will  you  ?  " 

"I  will  wo/,"  said  I.  "I  am  going  to- 
lunch  with  my  friend,  Mrs.  Harris"  (for, 
like  Sairey  Gamp,  I  have  a  friend,  Mrs. 
Harris,  only  mine  is  a  real  one),  "in  Fifty- 
ninth  Street.  But  if  I  were  not,  I  certainly 
should  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
lunch  at  the  Waldorf.  Noisy,  over-crowded 
place.     What  induces  people  to  go  there  ?  "' 

"Jack  probably  thought  it  would  amuse 
us  to  see  it  all.  I  think  it's  very  nice  of  him 
to  want  two  old  women  to  lunch  with  him» 
Well,  if  you  can't  go " 

"I  should  hardly  do  him  credit  unless  I 
had  a  diamond  tiara  in  my  bonnet,"  I 
interrupted.     "  So  it's  just  as  well." 

Griselda  allowed  herself  a  half  smile. 
"Since  you  cannot  go  to  luncheon,"  she 
resumed,  "  will  you  stop  there  and  explain, 
and — and  give  Jack  this  box  with  my  best 
love  and  best  wishes."  (She  laid  the  box 
on  the  table  as  she  spoke.)  "I  am  very- 
sorry  I  can't  do  it  myself." 

"I  am  very  sorry  you  can't,"  said  I^ 
grumpily,  "  for  you  send  no  willing  mes- 
senger in  me." 

"You'll  do  it,  though,"  said  Griselda, 
pleadingly. 

"Under  protest,"  said  I.  And  so  she 
departed. 

After  she  had  gone  I  finished  my  choco- 
late and  the  morning  paper  in  peace,  and 
settled  down  to  write  some  letters.  More 
harm  than  good  is  done  in  the  writing  oi 
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most  letters,  but  if  people  will  correspond 
with  one,  there  comes  a  time  when  one  must 
answer  them;  so  I  collected  my  thoughts, 
and  was  in  the  midst  of  a  graphic  description 
to  a  friend  abroad,  of  the  comforts  of  home, 
when  I  discovered  that  my  fire  was  going 
out  and  my  wood-box  was  empty. 

I  rather  like  waiting  upon  myself,  so, 
instead  of  ringing  the  bell,  I  got  up  and 
went  across  the  hall,  to  the  room  that  had 


been  Jack's,  in  quest  of  fuel.  His  box  was 
still  more  than  half  full,  and  in  pulling 
out  the  log  which  suited  me  best,  I  shifted 
several  others  and  effected  a  general  dis- 
placement of  the  pile,  which  caused  a  small, 
bright  object  that  had  been  caught  among 
them  to  fall  rattling  into  the  corner. 

I  put  down  my  hand  and  brought  up 
Jack's  ring!  There  it  was,  and  from  the 
powder  of  disgusting  cigarette  ashes  which 
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clung  to  my  finger-ends,  I  could  easily  im- 
agine how  it  had  got  there.  Jack  had  been 
smoking  by  his  fire,  and  in  flipping  the  ashes 
into  the  open  and  convenient  wood-box, 
had  unconsciously  flipped  off  his  ring. 

I  was  glad  he  had  lost  it.  Now  that  I 
saw  the  evidences  of  the  crime,  the  whole 
room  seemed  to  reek  of  cigarette-smoke. 
My  spirit  was  up  in  arms.  I  distinctly 
regretted  having  found  his  gaudy  property 
and  being  under  the  necessity  of  returning 
it  to  him,  while  as  for  Griselda's  ill-advised 
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present,  I  had  half  a  mind  to  suppress  it 
altogether. 

However,  having  accepted  the  commis- 
sion, I  resolved — regarding  it  in  the  light 
of  a  lesson  to  my  sister — to  follow  it  out 
to  the  end,  and  carrying  the  recovered  ring 
into  my  room,  I  opened  the  box  and  en- 
closed it  with  its  new  and  glittering  com- 
panion. 

Everything  went  wrong  with  me  that 
morning.  When  I  came  to  dress  I  discov- 
ered that  the  gown  I  meant  to  wear  had  not, 
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in  spite  of  my  strict  orders,  yet  returned 
from  the  dressmaker's,  where  it  had  been 
sent  for  certain  aUerations.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  start  early,  stop  at  Madame  Slow- 
by's  on  my  way  uptown  after  leaving  the 
Waldorf,  and  change  the  garment  I  w^as  at 
present  wearing  for  the  one  I  considered 
more  suitable  to  the  occasion. 


As  I  despise  trolleys,  abhor  the  elevated, 
and  cannot  afford  always  to  roll  about  in 
cabs,  there  remained  to  me  nothing  but 
the  Fifth  Avenue  omnibus,  a  respectable 
old  means  of  conveyance  which  I  occasion- 
ally patronize.  Of  course,  I  just  missed 
an  empty  'bus  (I  never  run  for  anything) 
and  was  obliged  to  wait  on  that  windy 
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corner,  near  the  Arch,  for  another,  which 
proved  to  have  but  few  unoccupied  places 
when  I  got  in,  and  soon  became  unpleas- 
antly crowded. 

A  large,  vulgar,  flashily  dressed  man  sat 
next  me — the  kind  of  person  well  described 
by  an  author  whose  name  escapes  me,  as 
"looking  as  if  he  were  drawn  on  shiny 
cardboard  with  a  BB  pencil."  He  smelt 
extravagantly  of  some  cheap  perfume,  was 
ornamented  with  a  thunder-and-lightning 
tie  and  a  glittering  scarf-pin  which  might 
have  shocked  even  Jack's  meretricious 
taste,  and  appeared  to  me  so  altogether 
objectiona.ble  in  every  way  and  to  every 
sense  that  I  would  gladly  have  given  up 
my  seat  and  stood,  had  there  been  an  inch 
of  standing-room  left.  As  it  was,  I  made 
myself  as  small  as  possible,  and,  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  treasure  I  carried  and  the  danger 
of  having  my  pocket  picked,  patted  my 
right  side  from  time  to  time  with  as  little 
ostentation  and  as  much  care  as  I  could 
manage. 

Twice  during  the  extra  huddling  and 
confusion  attendant  upon  the  squeezed 
ingress  and  egress  of  fat  ladies  (who  should 
never  ha\'e  been  allowed  to  get  into  any 
public  conveyance)  I  thought  my  hand  en- 
countered the  hand  of  my  neighbor  in  a 
most  unexpected  and  disconcerting  way. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  sat  closer  to 
me  from  the  first,  than  even  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  vehicle  warranted,  and  the 
idea  was  so  alarming  that  I  determined  to 
leave  the  'bus  as  soon  as  I  could  find  a 
convenient  opportunity.  This  did  not  oc- 
cur for  some  blocks,  but  the  moment  we 
stopped  again  I  made  the  best  of  my  way 
out  in  the  wake  of  a  decrepit  old  gentle- 
man, and  on  reaching  the  sidewalk,  found, 
to  my  horror,  that  the  flashy  man  had  fol- 
lowed me. 

I  hailed  the  next  omnibus.  He  did  the 
same.  We  were  the  only  passengers  in  it 
and  he  insisted  upon  sitting  beside  me  and 
moving,  with  apparent  unconsciousness, 
whenever  I  moved,  till  he  had  gradually 
hunted  me  from  my  first  resting-place  in 
the  middle  of  the  left-hand  seat,  up  one 
side  and  down  the  other  to  the  right-hand 
corner  nearest  the  door.  Here,  feeling  that 
I  was  brought  to  bay,  I  had  turned,  wMth  my 
hand  in  my  pocket  and  my  heart  in  my 
mouth,  to  address  my  persecutor  in  words 
that  he  would  never  have  forgotten,  when 


we  came  to  a  momentary  halt  at  the  Twenty- 
third  Street  crossing.  Abandoning  on  the 
instant  all  idea  of  speech,  I  opened  the  door, 
skipped  nimbly  out,  confided  myself  to  the 
pilotage  of  the  nearest  policeman,  got  him 
to  put  me  into  a  vagrant  hansom  which  was 
waiting  at  the  curb,  and  presently  found 
myself  being  whisked  up  Fifth  Avenue  at  a 
comfortably  reassuring  pace. 

My  trembling  fingers  closed  around  my 
precious  box  with  a  sense  of  profound 
relief,  but  my  cheek  flushed  with  anger 
which  burned  to  express  itself  in  no  meas- 
ured terms  to  Jack  and  Griselda  as  being 
the  primary  and  secondary  causes  of  my 
late  agitation.  I  peered  cautiously  out  of 
the  hansom  as  we  turned  into  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  but  as  far  as  I  could  see  I 
was  not  pursued. 

After  waiting  the  customary  five-and- 
twenty  minutes,  while  my  card  traversed 
the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  hotel, 
and  I  fumed  and  stewxd  in  the  steam  heat 
of  the  "red  room" — in  w^hich  I  could  see 
nothing  to  justify  the  name,  except  the 
shades  on  the  electric  lights  and  the  faces 
of  the  guests — after  having  waited  till  my 
ears  were  stunned  with  the  chatter  of  many 
voices,  and  my  eyes  dazed  with  the  passing 
of  many  figures,  I  at  last  beheld  Adeline 
threading  her  way  toward  me  with  her 
usual  air  of  gentle  composure. 

I  was  not  at  all  composed.  I  felt  that  if 
I  did  not  get  out  of  that  crowded  room  and 
that  lifeless  atmosphere  I  should  have  some 
sort  of  a  nervous  fit.  I  therefore  explained, 
as  briefly  as  politeness  made  possible,  the 
reasons  that  neither  Griselda  nor  I  could 
lunch  with  them  that  day,  and  finding  that 
Jack  was  out,  I  delivered  the  box  into  her 
safe  keeping  w'ith  Griselda's  "best  love 
and  best  wishes,"  according  to  my  orders, 
and  took  myself  away  with  a  haste  which 
I  excused  on  the  ground  of  having  an 
errand  to  do  on  my  way  uptown,  and  being 
already  late. 

It  was  not  till  I  found  myself  fairly  in  the 
street  that  I  bethought  me  of  having  en- 
tirely forgotten  to  mention  that  I  had 
found  Jack's  ring.  This,  however,  they 
would  discover  for  themselves,  and  if  they 
credited  Griselda  with  its  recovery  and 
return,  as  well  as  with  the  gift  of  the  new 
one,  it  made  no  difference  to  me.  As  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  I  had  as  lief  not  have 
found  it,  and  wanted  no  thanks. 


^ 


-Jfj. 


'i^K- 


Madame  Slowby  confounded  herself  in  apologies. 


I  looked  about  for  my  black-visaged 
friend  as  I  left  the  \\'aldorf ,  but  my  worries 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  were  appar- 
ently over. 

Madame  Slowby  confounded  herself  in 
apologies  for  not  having  sent  home  the  robe 
of  ^lademoiselle.  It  was  an  error. which 
Mademoiselle  would,  of  her  extreme  good- 
ness, pardon,  and  had  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  the  matter  had  been  trusted  to  ]\Ion- 
sieur  Slowby,  whose  memory  for  addresses 
was,  unfortunately,  a  little  unreliable. 

Guessing  that  something  beside  his 
memory  was  unreliable,  and  wondering 
why  a  nice,  notable  little  French  woman 
should  have  chosen  to  encumber  herself 
with  a  great,  hulking  English  husband,  I 
read  her  a  lecture  upon  the  evils  of  matri- 
mony, while  I  changed  my  dress,  and  when 
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I  took  my  departure,  l^egged  that  my  dis- 
carded gown  might  be  sent  home  without 
fail  that  afternoon,  in  charge  of  a  messen- 
ger who,  though  he  might  be  without  the 
"fascinations  quite  particular"  claimed 
by  ]Madame  (with  many  giggles)  for  her 
husband,  should  at  least  be  able  to  find  my 
house. 

My  luncheon  with  Mrs.  Harris  was 
pleasant  enough,  although  she  had  a  great 
deal  more  to  eat  and  drink  than  I  should 
consider  necessary  for  a  small  party  of 
ladies  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  But  then, 
everyone  eats  too  much ;  it  is  one  of  the 
vulgarities  of  modern  life.  I  said  so  later 
to  mv  sister,  when  she  came  home  wearied 
in  body  and  mind,  and  declared  herself 
ravenous  for  her  afternoon  tea. 

Griselda  had  had  a  heart-breaking  day 
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with  her  old  friend,  who  was  most  unhappy, 
neglected,  and  oppressed,  and  frightened,  if 
not  absolutely  ill-used,  in  the  admirable 
institution  selected  by  her  young  relatives 
as  the  home  of  her  declining  years. 

^'Allowing  for  a  good  deal  of  exaggera- 
tion, her  case  is  pitiable  enough,"  said 
Griselda,  sighing  and  sipping  her  tea. 
''  The  place  is  forlorn,  the  meals  poor,  the 
attendants  coarse  and  sometimes  brutal, 
and  as  all  her  nephews  and  nieces  are  now 
amusing  themselves  abroad,  she  has  no  one 
to  whom  she  can  appeal.  Her  mind  is 
feeble,  but  she  stands  by  no  means  in  need 
of  control,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  that  she 
should  be  left  in  such  surroundings.  She 
can't  live  very  long.  If  only  I  had  the 
money,  I  would  take  her  away  at  once, 
without  saying  a  word  to  them  about  it, 
and  put  her  somewhere  where  she  should 
at  least  be  decently  cared  for." 

"  I  told  you  you'd  regret  giving  that  ring 
to  Jack,"  said  I,  with  malice.  "  The  price 
of  the  jewels  he  is  now  wearing  on  his 
odious  little  finger  would  certainly  keep 
any  number  of  poor  old  women  out  of 
institutions,  for  not  only " 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,"  interrupted  Gris- 
elda, with  a  groan.  "I  suppose,"  she 
added  after  a  pause,  "  that  he  was  pleased." 

"I  suppose  he  was,"  said  I,  "though  I 
did  not  see  him.  He  was  out,  and  I  de- 
livered the  box,  with  your  message,  to 
Adeline.  He'll  be  as  gorgeous  now  as  an 
apothecary's  window  on  a  dark  night,  for, 
as  I  was  going  to  say  when  you  interrupted 
me,  not  only  has  he  the  ring  you  insisted 
upon  sending  him,  but  I  found  and  returned 
to  him  the  one  he  was  supposed  to  have 
lost  here — found  it  this  morning,  in  the 
wood-box,  amid  a  pile  of  cigarette  ashes. '^ 
The  last  words  I  could  not  help  hissing 
between  my  teeth. 

Griselda  gasped.  "Then  he  has  both 
rings,"  she  exclaimed. 

"He  came  near  having  neither,"  I  said, 
severely,  remembering  my  wrongs.  "It 
was  only  by  a  miracle  I  escaped  having  .my 
pocket  picked,"  and  I  was  in  the  midst  of 
recounting  the  circumstances  to  her  when 
one  of  the  servants  appeared  at  the  door 
with  a  telegram. 

Griselda  tore  it  open. 

"  'A  thousand  thanks.  Will  write  to- 
morrow from  Boston,'"  she  read.  "Ah,  I 
thought  for  a  moment  something  might 
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have  gone  wrong.  Well,  I'm  glad  he  is 
pleased,  but  I — I'm  afraid  I  wish  his  ring 
had  either  been  found  sooner,  or  not  at  all. 
My  conscience  reproaches  me." 

"  I  am  glad  you  do  not  reproach  me  for 
carrying  out  your  instructions,"  I  put  in, 
dryly. 

"No,"  said  Griselda,  sighing.  "I  don't 
see  what  good  that  would  do.  Of  course, 
as  things  have  turned  out,  if  you  had  seen 
fit  to  keep  back  my  present,  I " 

"You  would  have  thought  twice  about 
the  use  you  put  it  to,  perhaps,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"I  might  have  devoted  it  to  a  nobler 
purpose,"  said  she,  leaving  the  room  with 
her  mantle  over  her  arm,  and  her  bonnet 
strings  hanging  disconsolately  down  her 
back. 

I  was  rather  sorry  for  the  lesson  I  had 
given  Griselda. 

Just  as  we  were  sitting  down  to  dinner, 
I  was  surprised  by  the  information  that  a 
messenger  from  Madame  Slowby  waited 
below  for  the  answer  to  a  letter  which  she 
begged  might  be  delivered  to  me  imme- 
diately. 

It  was  a  large,  thick  envelope,  and  some- 
thing wrapped  in  tissue  paper  dropped 
heavily  out  as  I  opened  it,  something 
which — could  I  believe  my  eyes  ? — proved, 
when  the  tissue  paper  was  unfolded,  to  be  a 
gold  ring  set  with  a  great  yellow  diamond 
in  the  centre  and  a  white  one  on  each  side ! 

Madame  Slowby's  letter  explained  that 
in  the  brushing  and  folding  of  the  dress. 
Mademoiselle  had  left  behind  that  day, 
this  ring  had  rolled  out  of  the  pocket,  and 
she  entreated  a  line  from  Mademoiselle  to 
say  that  she  had  received  it  in  safety.  The 
responsibility  to  Madame,  of  so  splendid  a 
jewel,  had  been  enormous. 

Griselda  and  I  looked  at  each  other.  We 
exchanged  a  long  look  without  words. 
Then  I  got  up,  pushed  the  ring  over  to  her, 
and  went  to  answer  Madame  Slowby.  I 
was  glad  she  had  not  trusted  my  dress  to 
her  husband  this  time,  but  I  did  not  say  so 
in  the  grateful  acknowledgment  I  scribbled 
in  such  haste. 

How  that  vagrant  ornament  had  con- 
trived to  get  out  of  its  box  was  more  than  I 
could  understand,  unless  my  frequent, 
spasmodic  gropings  and  graspings,  while 
sitting  beside  my  pickpocket  friend  had 
loosened  the  cover. 
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"  It  isn't  often  we  are  offered  so  signal  an 
opportunity  for  retrieving  our  errors,"  I 
remarked,  as  I  returned  to  the  table,  and 
waved  away  my  now  tepid  soup. 

Griselda  turned  the  ring  thoughtfully 
that  the  stones  might  catch  the  light.  "  They 
seem  even  larger  than  I  remembered  them," 
she  said  with  satisfaction. 

"And  Jack  is  perfectly  content — know- 
ing no  better — to  have  his  own  again,"  I 
continued.  "His  telegram  proves  that. 
Fate  has  played  into  your  hands." 

"Into  your  pocket,  rather,"  said  Gris- 
elda, laughing.  "  Well,  I  suppose  the  fin- 
ger of  duty  points  me  to  Tiffany's  to-mor- 
row. I  believe  they  said  the  big  stone  was 
bought  there  originally,  years  and  years 
ago,  by  my  father;  and  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  willing  to  give  me  a  good  price 
for  it'" 

'"That's  an  errand  I  would  undertake 
for  you  with  far  more  pleasure  than  I  did 
the  last  one,"  I  observed,  amiably. 

"In  which  case,"  said  Griselda,  quickly, 
"I  shall  certainly  leave  that  part  of  the 
business  to  your  management  and  devote 
my  energies  to  finding  a  suitable  home  for 
my  old  lady." 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  inter- 
viewed the  heads  of  certain  departments 
the  next  day,  and  was  astonished  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  sum  offered  me  (which  I 
accepted  on  the  spot) ;  while  Griselda  was 
gratified  by  finding  two  pleasant,  sunny 
rooms  for  her  poor  friend,  in  a  "select" 
boarding-house  kept  by  an  old  servant  of 
ours,  who  promised  that  she  should  have 
every  comfort. 


We  had  discussed  and  re-discussed  the 
affair  in  all  its  aspects,  and  congratulated 
ourselves  and  each  other  on  the  result 
about  twenty  times  in  the  afternoon  before 
I  went  to  my  room  to  dress  for  dinner. 

I  had  hardly  shut  the  door  when  it  burst 
open  again  and  Griselda  appeared,  panting. 

"Read  that,"  she  said,  "and  tell  me  if  I 
am  dreaming." 

I  took  the  paper  from  her  hand.  It  was 
an  ardent  letter  of  thanks  from  Jack  for 
her  beautiful  present  of  a  ring,  beside 
which  his  recovered  property  hid  its  dimin- 
ished glory.  He  had  never  hoped  to  pos- 
sess anything  so  handsome.  His  beloved 
Aunt  Griselda  was  too  good,  too  generous, 
etc.,  etc. 

I  faced  my  sister  with  the  blank  counte- 
nance of  stupefaction. 

"Verbena,"  she  said,  hoarsely,  "if  Jack 
has  the  two  rings  we  sent  him,  whose  ring 
did  you  seW^ 

And  then  a  light  broke  in  upon  me. 

"It  was  the  flashy  man's  ring,"  I  cried, 
hysterical  with  laughter.  "  I  have  a  vague 
remembrance  of  seeing  something  flash 
on  his  little  finger.  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear, 
and  he  must  have  dropped  it  in  my  pocket 
when  he  was  trying — as  I  know  he  did  try 
— to  pick  it.  No  wonder  he  followed  me 
like  grim  death— Oh!  oh!  oh!"  And  I 
subsided  on  the  nearest  chair,  wiping  my 
eyes. 

"What  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do?" 
said  Griselda. 

"Nothing  more,"  said  I.  "The  inci- 
dent is  closed,  unless  he  advertises." 

But  he  never  did. 


MUSIC     IN     DARKNESS 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder 

I 

At  the  dim  end  of  day 
I  heard  the  great  musician  play: 
Saw  her  white  hands  now  slow,  now^  swiftly  pass; 
Where  gleamed  the  polished  wood,  as  in  a  glass 
The  shadow  hands  repeating  every  motion. 
Then  did  I  voyage  forth  on  music's  ocean, 
Visiting  many  a  sad  or  joyful  shore 
Where  storming  breakers  roar. 
Or  singing  birds  make  music  so  intense, 
So  intimate  of  happiness  or  sorrow, 
I  scarce  could  courage  borrow- 
To  hear  those  strains;    well-nigh  I  hurried  thence 
To  escape  the  intolerable  weight 

That  on  my  spirit  fell  when  sobbed  the  music:  late,  too  late,  too  late, 
While  slow  withdrew  the  light 
And  on  the  lyric  tide  came  in  the  night. 

II 

So  grew  the  dark,  enshrouding  all  the  room 

In  a  melodious  gloom, 

Her  face  growing  viewless.     Line  by  line 

That  swaying  form  did  momently  decline 

And  was  in  darkness  lost. 

Then  white  hands  ghostly  turned,  though  still  they  tost 

From  tone  to  tone;    pauseless  and  sure  as  if  in  perfect  light, 

With  blind,  instinctive,  most  miraculous  sight, 

On,  on  they  sounded  in  that  world  of  night. 

Ill 

Ah,  dearest  one,  was  this  thy  thought,  as  mine, 

As  still  the  music  stayed? 

— So  shall  the  loved  ones  fade. 

Feature  by  feature,  Hne  on  lovely  line. 

For  all  our  love,  alas! 

From  twilight  into  darkness  shall  they  pass. 

We  in  that  dark  shall  see  them  never  more, 

But  from  our  spirits  they  shall  not  be  banished. 

For  on  and  on  shall  the  sweet  music  pour 

That  was  the  soul  of  them,  the  loved,  the  vanished; 

And  we,  who  listen,  shall  not  lose  them  quite 

In  that  mysterious  night. 
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STUDENT    DAYS    IN    EUROPE 

EAR  the  end  of  February, 
182 1,  Bancroft  left  Berlin, 
and  by  way  of  Leipzig,  Wei- 
mar, Frankfort,  and  Heidel- 
berg proceeded  toward 
Paris.  A  letter  from  Heidel- 
berg to  his  sister  Lucretia  tells  of  his  parting 
from  friends  in  BerHn,  "the  incomparable 
Wolf" — to  whom  he  gave  a  copy  of  his 
father's  "Life  of  Washington" — the  Baron 
von  Savigny,  and  others.  Returning  from 
farewell  visits,  he  found  in  his  room  a  letter 
from  Baron  von  Humboldt.  "He  had  sent 
me  a  very  poHte  note  enclosing  a  work  of  his 
as  a  keepsake,  and  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  his  brother  at  Paris;  who  is,  you  know, 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  living  travel- 
lers. He  desired  at  the  same  time  to  have 
my  address  in  America,  that  we  may  here- 
after carry  on  a  correspondence.  This  your 
^little  brother^  held  quite  an  honourable  dis- 
tinction. Other  good  men  and  famous  in 
their  vocation  I  will  not  name  to  you.  The 
last  of  all  whose  friendly  hand  was  clasped 
in  mine  was  Schleiermacher.  He  is  the 
first  pulpit  orator  in  Germany,  and  besides 
that  a  most  learned  scholar  and  acute  Phi- 
lospher.  With  him  and  his  family  I  spent 
the  last  hours  of  my  social  life  at  Berlin. 
At  his  house  I  had  frequently  been  during 
the  winter,  and  had  heard  his  lecture[s]  and 
listened  to  his  conversation  always  with  in- 
struction &  admiration.  And  now,  noth- 
ing remained  but  a  few  hours  for  unquiet 
sleep  and  then  I  was  to  turn  my  back  on 
Berlin.     .     .     .'' 

At  Leipzig  he  saw  Spohn  again,  and 
other  scholars.  At  Weimar  there  was  time 
for  two  visits  to  Goethe.  One  of  them  is 
thus  described  in  the  diary: 

March  7,  182 1.    Weimar.     I  was  with 
Goethe  for  a  half  hour  to-day.     I  felt  the 
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vast  difference  between  [him]  and  the  many 
scholars  whom  I  have  lately  seen.  Goethe 
has  the  ease  of  a  gentleman,  speaks  with 
liveliness  &  energy,  but  does  not  seem  to 
take  any  longer  a  lively  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world.  I  tried  to  bring  him  to 
talk  of  the  German  poets,  &  mentioned 
Tieck,  but  Goethe  remained  silent.  I  men- 
tioned the  Schlegels;  he  observed  merely 
that  they  had  written  many  pretty  things. 
Byron's  Don  Juan  Goethe  has  read  & 
admired  its  humour.  The  humour  of  the 
rimes,  said  he,  is  capable  only  in  your  lan- 
guage where  words  differently  written  are 
often  pronounced  aHke.  This  pecuHarity 
of  your  language  has  been  cultivated  & 
exercised  by  a  series  of  comic  writers,  Swift 
&c.,  &c.  Goethe  spoke  of  Humboldt's 
Agamemnon  with  high  praise.  "I  still 
read  in  it  &  derive  new  instruction  from 
it."  Goethe  asked  me  about  the  new  hall 
at  Berlin,  about  the  famous  masquerade  at 
court,  spoke  of  Sir  George  Rose  &  his 
handsome  daughters.  I  saluted  him  from 
Wolf.  He  added  merely,  that  Wolf  had 
given  him  the  pleasure  of  his  company  for 
a  few  days  the  last  autumn.  Goethe  spoke 
of  the  progress  of  colonisation  in  America 
&  of  the  agreeable  manner  we  have  in 
America  of  setting  before  each  advertise- 
ment a  httle  cut  denoting  its  subject,  as  a 
house,  a  ship,  a  horse.  He  thought  it  a 
very  excellent  custom.  He  spoke  in  praise 
of  the  riches  of  Berlin  in  the  arts,  the  thriv- 
ing state  of  sculpture  &c.  &c.  He  spoke 
of  Cogswell,  adding  that  he  had  sent  several 
little  things  to  him  in  America  by  way  of 
Perthes  &  Besser  at  Hamburg.  Goethe's 
appearance  is  that  of  a  healthy  &  active  old 
man.  His  countenance  is  thin  but  shows 
no  signs  of  decay. 

Goethe  is  still  very  industrious.  He  dic- 
tates often  for  several  hours  in  succession, 
lives  very  secluded,  associating  with  none 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Weimar,  appearing 
neither  at  Court  nor  in  any  parties.  When 
any  ideas  arise  in  his  mind  he  dictates  them 
as  a  fragment,  the  end  of  which  no  one  can 
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conceive  of,  &  throws  them  aside,  till  ac- 
cident or  inchnation  brings  him  again  on 
the  same  subject.  He  has  by  him  often 
works  nearly  finished,  others  in  good  prog- 
ress &  others  just  commenced  on,  so  that 
Prof.  Riemer  says  of  him,  he  brings  forth 
like  the  mice,  who  carry  about  in  the  womb 
young  ones  ready  for  delivery,  &  others  just 
beginning  to  exist.  At  present  Goethe  has 
finished  a  volume  of  Wilhelm  ^leister. 
Wander- Jahren,  &  is  also  engaged  with  his 
"morphologie." 

I  ought  to  mention  that  Goethe  praised 
Schlegel's  translation  of  Shakspeare  & 
spoke  of  the  delight  he  had  taken  in  a  late 
perusal  of  JuHus  Cesar.     .     .     . 

The  records  of  Bancroft's  experiences  in 
Paris  begin  May  5,  1821.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  met  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel, 
about  to  return  to  Bonn  with  Sanskrit  types 
and  an  accumulation  of  hterary  treasures, 
and  dined  with  an  American  household,  in 
company  with  Washington  Irving.  "  He  is 
very  amiable,"  says  the  diary,  ''and  alto- 
gether unassuming.  He  is  not  talkative, 
but  converses  leisurely  and  thoughtfully; 
and  his  remarks  are  distinguished  by  their 
intrinsic  worth  and  their  grace."  By  vir- 
tue of  the  excellent  introductions  from  Wil- 
helm von  Humboldt  and  others  Bancroft 
was  soon  enabled  to  write  some  of  the  best 
pages  of  his  journal. 

May  7, 182 1,  Paris.  .  .  .  A  little  before 
three  I  called  on  Baron  Humboldt,  who  had 
invited  me  to  join  him  at  that  hour,  &  attend 
a  session  of  the  ''Institut  de  France." 
We  entered  a  large  &  spacious  building 
appropriated  to  that  purpose,  &  passing 
through  the  hall  to  the  library,  I  was  ush- 
ered into  the  most  learned  assembly  of  the 
world.  The  members  were  sitting  around 
a  table,  which  extended  through  the  room 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square.  They  were 
all  past  the  years  of  early  manhood ;  many 
of  them  seemed  on  the  very  threshhold  of 
the  grave,  alike  venerable  for  their  literary 
merit  and  their  years.  Mr.  Cuvier  was 
reading  a  communication  as  we  entered. 
He  is  a  man  of  still  a  very  healthy  &  manly 
appearance,  looking  much  younger  than  I 
could  have  expected  from  his  long  celebrity. 
He  is  quick  in  his  motions,  especially  in 
those  of  his  very  fine  sharp  eyes.  He 
looked  like  a  man  of  the  world;    &  wore 


the  dress  of  a  Gentleman,  as  if  he  were 
accustomed  to  it.  Him  followed  Mr. 
D'Alembert,  the  astronomer,  who  read  a 
long  essay  about  the  bones  of  Descartes. 
It  seems,  the  Institute  wished  to  honour  the 
memory  of  that  philosopher :  &  voted  him 
a  funeral,  in  which  all  the  members  fol- 
lowed his  collected  bones  to  their  new 
grave.  Now  somebody  has  been  asserting, 
that  these  were  not  the  actual  bones  of  Des- 
cartes; that  the  teeth  were  not  the  genuine 
teeth ;  &  a  great  many  other  things  equally 
important.  So  the  Astronomer  entertained 
the  sage  assembly  for  a  considerable  time 
to  prove  that  these  were  the  very  bones  of 
Descartes,  which  the  Institute  had  so  sol- 
emnly deposited  in  the  new  sepulchre.  A 
very  important  subject  for  the  collected 
wisdom  &  erudition  of  France  to  discuss! 
Some  other  papers  were  read.  One  mem- 
ber has  the  right  to  interrupt  another,  to 
correct  him  when  in  an  errour.  This  was 
often  done,  &  led  to  very  lively  discus- 
sions. Cuvier  was  engaged  in  one  of  them 
&  preserved  his  temper  admirably;  but 
the  member,  whom  he  set  aright,  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  patience. 

May  28.  To-day  I  dined  at  Mr. 
Benjamin  Constant's.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  been  present  at  an  assembly  of 
such  choice  spirits,  of  men  eminent  for  their 
learning  &  genius,  &  accustomed  to  the 
great  world  during  the  whole  of  an  active 
life.  On  entering  I  found  Mr.  Benj. 
Constant  &  General  La  Fayette.  To  the 
latter  I  was  immediately  presented.  The 
hero  took  me  by  the  hand,  which  he  warmly 
pressed,  &  began  talking  in  the  most  friend- 
ly manner,  as  if  to  be  an  American  were  to 
him  a  sufficient  recommendation.  He  is 
a  tall  &  very  stately  man,  with  an  open 
amiable  countenance — breathing  good  will 
&  philanthropy.  Next  entered  Mr.  Alex. 
de  Humboldt,  &  presently  two  men,  not 
particularly  celebrated,  from  the  depart- 
ment which  Mr.  Constant  represents. 
A  general  conversation  on  political  sub- 
jects ensued.  The  more  I  see  of  Mr.  de 
Humboldt,  the  more  I  admire  him ;  he  does 
understand  the  art  of  talking  to  perfection. 
He  is  at  home  on  every  subject  that  is 
started;  I  have  heard  him  talk  on  philo- 
logical subjects  &  what  to  others  seemed 
dry  &  uninteresting,  when  treated  of  by 
him  became  pleasant  as  well  as  instructive. 
In  politics  he  is  decidedly  liberal,  &  can 
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manage  a  political  discussion  even  with 
the  great  masters  of  political  wisdom.     He 
talks  to  the  ladies  with  as  much  ease  as  if 
he  had  passed  years  in  frequenting  salons 
&    drawing-rooms,    instead    of    climbing 
Chimborazo  &  exploring  Mexico ;  he  talks 
with  grace  of  the  news  of  the  day,  tells  a 
story  charmingly,  &  relates  a  current  tale 
of  intrigue  with  unrivalled  gaiety  &  spirit. 
Last  of  all  the  celebrated  Dr.   Gall,  the 
Craniologist  came  in;    &  we  adjourned  to 
the  dining-room.     The  conversation  con- 
tinued to  treat  of  politics;  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  changes  in  the  chamber  &  the 
causes  of  the  liberal  party  effecting  so  httle 
were  discussed.     A  good  deal  of  warmth 
was  used,  for  the  sitting  in  the  house  to-day 
had    been    unusually    stormy.     Presently 
General  Sebastiani  entered,  &  the  conver- 
sation became  more  interesting   &  warm. 
Mr.   Constant  explained  the  downfall  of 
Decazes:  after  the  unlucky  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Berry,  Decazes  offered  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Ultras.     They 
however  rejected  him  with  disdain.     He 
attempted  then  to  win  the  liberai{x,hut  they 
said,  you  have  no  principles;  well  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you.     Three  things  ruin 
the  Cole  gauche:  the  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples, the  dinners  in  the  country,  &  the 
want  of  union.     The  other  day  as  they 
were  about  gaining  a  question  Lafitte  took 
twenty  off  with  him  to  dinner  at  his  coun- 
try house,  &  so  the  point  was  lost.     The 
greatest  freedom  in  conversation  prevails. 
No  man  feels  bound  either  to  conceal  or 
soften    his    opinion.     General    Sebastiani 
combatted    Mr.    Constant   with   warmth; 
&  each  one  was  ready  to  explain  &  main- 
tain his  own  views  with  warmth.     Dr.  Gall 
spoke  but  little,  seemed  to  care  little  about 
politics.     His  physiognomy  is  very  striking 
&   original;   it   expressed   great   sagacity. 
The  dinner  was  remarkably  nice;  every 
thing  was  served  up  genteelly  but  without 
display.     We  sat  in  a  small  snug  room  at  a 
convenient  round  table;  so  that  the  whole 
party  was  brought  close  together.     And  at 
that  little  table  how  many  men,  who  hold  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  political  &  liter- 
ary world!     Benjamin  Constant — General 
Sebastiani — Dr.  Gall,  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt!    I  never  was  at  so  pleasant  a  dinner 
party.     And  then  that  hero,  whose  fame  we 
cherish  in  America  so  fondly.  General  La 
Fayette,  the  purest  of  politicians,  for  neither 


ambition,  nor  prospects  of  glory,  nor  wealth, 
nor  rank,  nor  persecution  has  been  able  to 
make  him  swerve  in  the  least  from  his  prin- 
ciples. It  was  nearly  nine  before  we  rose 
from  table;  at  that  time  other  persons  came 
in,  to  pass  the  evening  at  Mad.  Constant's; 
this  being  the  evening,  on  which  company 
is  received  at  her  home.  Mr.  Constant 
is  a  tall  &  very  stout  man;  w4th  finely 
broad  shoulders,  &  a  manly  frame.  His 
language  is  excellent;  he  always  expresses 
himself  forcibly  &  elegantly.  He  is  clear 
&  practical  in  his  views.  Of  all  the  mem- 
bers I  have  heard  in  the  house,  he  seems  to 
me  the  most  eloquent,  &  in  conversation  he 
has  a  perfect  command  over  his  language, 
himself,  &  the  ideas  which  he  is  desirous 
of  developing.  May  the  cause  of  hberty 
prosper  in  his  hands! 

May  29.  I  called  on  Mr.  de  Humboldt. 
He  tells  me  the  best  work  on  Zoologv  is 
that  of  Cuvier.  Good  works  on  botany  are 
those  of  Candolle,  Mirbel  &  Richard. 
Cuvier  has  grown  a  vain  royalist.  Two 
distinct  characters  must  be  distinguished  in 
him — the  man  of  science,  &  the  would-be 
statesman.  As  a  man  of  science  he  stands 
at  the  head  of  his  department;  but  as  a 
minister  of  state  he  is  miserably  vain.  His 
aim  is  to  appear  a  man  of  the  world;  & 
thus  he  is  never  heard  to  discourse  on  scien- 
tific subjects,  but  affects  the  idle  talk  of  a 
fine  gentleman.  I  should  not  think  that 
his  heart  is  good,  since  he  is  found  persecu- 
ting distinguished  scholars  for  professing 
liberal  principles. 

May  30.  General  La  Fayette  had  en- 
couraged me  to  come  to  see  him.  I  went 
to  his  house  today,  &  was  shown  into  his 
parlour.  Four  engravings  hang  on  its  walls. 
The  Rights  of  man  and  of  the  citizen,  as  de- 
creed by  the  "Assemblee  Constituante",  & 
accepted  by  King  Louis  XVI,  surrounded 
by  appropriate  devices  are  hung  on  one 
side  of  the  door.  A  similar  copy  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  on  the  other 
side;  at  the  top  of  it  is  the  likeness  of  Wash- 
ington. The  third  engraving  is  that  of  the 
French  frigate,  which  when  beaten  by  the 
English  chose  rather  to  go  down,  than  sur- 
render; the  moment  chosen  is  that,  when 
the  French  are  about  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  waves,  &  in  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty 
exclaim,  vive  la  liberte,  vive  la  Republique. 
The  last  engraving  is  one  taken  from  the 
statue  lately  made  of  Washington  by  Cano- 
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va.  This  hangs  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  room,  &  attracts  the  eye  at  once 
on  entering.  These  are  worthy  ornaments 
for  the  chamber  of  a  distinguished  partisan 
of  Hberty.  It  has  seldom  had  in  Europe  so 
pure  &  upright  a  champion  as  General  la 
Fayette. 

June  20.  This  morning  at  11  o'clock 
Mr.  Washington  Irving  called  on  me,  & 
proposed  an  excursion  together  to  Mr.  Gal- 
latin's* at  Verrieres.  For  the  sake  of  his 
company  I  was  glad  to  go.  We  walked  to 
the  barrier  of  the  city,  where  there  are  al- 
ways small  carriages  in  waiting  ready  to  go 
to  any  village  for  which  they  can  get  a 
freight.  These  vehicles  are  called  .  .  . 
cuckoos.  .  .  .  They  are  convenient 
enough,  clean  &  airy,  calculated  to  carry 
from  six  to  eight  persons.  One  poor  horse 
is  doomed  to  draw  the  whole.  Still  that 
poor  one  must  run  rapidly ;  &  as  the  road 
is  good  you  get  on  very  rapidly.  Into  one 
of  these  noble  carriages  we  ascended,  &  for 
fifteen  sous  were  transported  in  not  much 
more  than  an  hour  about  7  miles.  The 
highway  to  Orleans  was  the  road  we  took 
as  far  as  Bernis.  Here  we  got  out,  &  de- 
termined to  walk  the  rest.  Thus  far  the 
country  passed  through,  had  been  richly 
cultivated  &  arrayed  in  the  fairest  robes  of 
successful  agriculture;  but  still  it  was 
France  for  all  that.  Here  we  turned  aside 
from  the  main  road,  &  walked  through 
more  delicious  scenery.  Hills,  woods,  parks, 
country  seats,  villages,  frequent  spires  of 
country  churches,  fields  waving  with  the 
tall  corn,  just  beginning  to  lose  its  green- 
ness, fruit  orchards,  meadows  where  the 
grass  had  just  been  cut  &  hay  was  then 
making,  all  these  &  the  beauties  attendant 
on  such  scenery  delighted  us,  as  we  went  on. 
The  birds  were  singing  merrily  along  the 
road,  &  the  peasants  working  cheerfully  in 
the  fields.  All  the  while  Mr.  Irving  de- 
Hghted  &  instructed  by  his  rich  and  varied 
conversation.  He  gave  me  such  advice,  as 
his  own  experience  well  enabled  him  to  do, 
&  never  did  I  listen  to  counsels  with  more 
satisfaction.  He  is  in  every  respect  a  most 
pure  &  amiable  man. — At  my  time  of  hfe 
he  tells  me,  I  ought  to  lay  aside  all  cares,  & 
only  be  bent  on  laying  a  stock  of  knowledge 
for  future  application.  If  I  have  not  pe- 
cuniary resources  enough  to  get  at  what  I 
could  wish  for,  as  calculated  to  be  useful  to 

*  Albert  Gallatin,  then  United  States  Minister  to  France. 


my  mind,  I  must  still  not  give  up  the  pur- 
suit.    Still  follow  it;  scramble  to  it;  get  at 
it  as  you  can;  but  be  sure  to  get  at  it.     If 
you  need  books,  buy  them;  if  you  are  in 
want  of  instruction  in  any  thing  take  it. 
The  time  will  soon  come,  when  it  will  be  too 
late  for  all  these  things. — Before  entering 
Mr.  Gallatin's  we  looked  out  a  nice  grass 
plot ;    &  there  throwing  ourselves  at  length 
along  the  green  shade,  I  was  reminded  of  all 
the  carelessness  &  innocent  delights  of  my 
boyhood. — We  found  Mr.  Gallatin  at  home 
&  at  leisure,  glad  to  see  us,  &  willing  to 
amuse  us.     The  ladies  had  gone  to  Paris; 
but  were  to  return  to  dinner.     Baron  de 
Stael,  son  of  the  Mad.  de  Stael,  was  with 
Mr.  Gallatin  as  we  entered.     He  is  a  plain 
man,  but  apparently  a  very  amiable  one. 
We  were  soon  left  by  him;    &  then  some 
conversation  ensued.     After  this  Mr.  Gal- 
latin took  us  through  his  gardens,  &  up  the 
hill,  which  rises  behind  his  house,  &  from 
which  we  had  a  most  delightful  view  of  the 
whole  adjacent  country.     Two  rows  of  hills 
run  North  &  South  at  some  distance  from 
each  other.     Between  them  flows  a  little 
brook,  scarcely  large  enough  to  be  found, 
gently  winding  thro'  the  wide  valley,  which 
it  fertilizes.     Mr.  Gallatin  was  full  of  play- 
fulness &  gaiety.     At  dinner  Mrs.  &  Miss 
Gallatin,  young  Mr.  Gallatin  &  Mr.  Shel- 
don the  secretary  of  the  legation  were  added 
to  our  number.     The  dinner  was  excellent; 
a  family  never  need  wish  for  a  better.     To 
various  dishes  of  great  delicacy  the  best 
fruits  of  the  season  from  their  own  garden 
were  added.     Conversation  too  was  gay  & 
continued.     The  German  sceptics  in  crit- 
icism were  laughed  at;  those  men,  who  deal 
in  quotations  by  the  hundreds  &  stud  their 
pages  with  long  lists  of  cited  authors  in  the  • 
margin,  were  particularly  the  subject  of  a 
great  deal  of  pleasantry.    Pere  Harduin*  so 
famous  for  his  doubts  was  cited  as  a  coun- 
terpart to  those,  who  have  of  late  denied 
the  existence  of  Homer.     And  the  little 
book,  whose  author  is  unknown,  "Comphe 
Matihieu^'   was   mentioned   as   ridiculing 
such  wild  schemes  in  a  masterly  way.     We 
left  Mr.  Gallatin's  at  seven  in  the  evening. 
On   returning   we   took   a   different   way 
through  the  fields ;    &  had  a  delightful  walk 
as  the  sun  was  going  down  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  the  cool  air  of  evening  heightening  the 

*  Probably  Jean  Hardouin,   numismatist,   classical  and 
theological  scholar,  1646-1729. 
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delights  of  exercise.  Just  as  the  shades  of 
night  were  drawing  near,  we  met  with  a 
cuckoo,  &  getting  in  were  soon  rolled  over 
the  paved  highway  to  the  vast  metropolis 
of  France.  Passing  over  the  beautiful 
Pont  des  Arts  &  crossing  the  court  of  the 
Louvre,  I  parted  from  Mr.  Irving  in  the 
beautiful  street  Rivoli,  &  returned  to  my 
own  room  from  one  of  the  pleasantest  ex- 
cursions I  have  ever  made. 

July  4.  This  great  national  festival  did 
not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  Americans,  stay- 
ing at  Paris.  It  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner, 
at  which  General  La  Fayette  was  present. 
Toasts  were  drunk,  &  volunteers  given. 
I  gave  "The  land  of  Minerva.  The  birth- 
place of  arts,  philosophy  &  freedom;  civ- 
ilizing her  conquerors  in  her  decline,  regen- 
erating Europe  in  her  fall;  may  her  sons 
rebuild  in  her  climes  the  home  of  liberty." 
The  contest  of  the  Greeks  at  present  is 
too  interesting  a  subject  to  be  talked  of 
lightly,  or  to  be  regarded  as  a  commonplace 
war  of  ambition  or  interest.  It  is  a  nation 
rising  against  tyranny  &  vindicating  the 
rights  of  man.  Since  the  days  of  the  Amer- 
ican war  for  independence,  there  has  been 
no  scene  of  exertion  so  pure  &  so  glorious 
as  this. 

July  5.  Last  evening  I  returned  from 
the  dinner  at  a  late  hour  with  Mr.  Washing- 
ton Irving.  It  was  a  fine  evening;  we 
walked  a  long  time  by  the  side  of  the  Gar- 
den of  Tuileries.  He  was  eloquent  in 
speaking  of  the  advantages,  prospects  & 
duties  of  our  Country.  Mr.  Irving  is  the 
most  amiable  &  excellent  man,  in  so  far  as 
I  may  judge,  whom  I  have  met  with  in 
Europe.  I  can  almost  say,  that  I  never  go 
away  from  him,  without  finding  my  better 
principles  &  feelings  warmed,  strengthened 
&  purified  by  his  eloquent  conversation. 

July  13.  As  the  Duke  de  Broglie  had 
given  me  a  general  invitation  to  come  & 
pass  the  evening  in  his  family  circle,  I  went 
there  tonight.  After  passing  through  the 
large  &  elegant  rooms  of  his  house,  I  was 
shown  into  the  farthest  chamber;  where  I 
found  the  family  assembled  &  several  visi- 
tors. The  Duke  took  me  by  the  hand,  & 
presented  [me]  to  his  lady.  She  was  lying 
in  a  bed  placed  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  dressed  in  a  silk  robe,  &  having  her 
head  &  upper  part  of  her  body  supported 
by  a  good  many  pillows.  She  has  but 
lately  been  delivered  of  a  son,  &  is  still 


obliged  to  remain  in  bed.  Around  her  the 
family  was  sitting,  engaged  in  various  con- 
versation. From  time  to  time  she  raised 
herself  on  her  elbows,  &  joined  in  it.  I 
was  delighted  to  see  how  fondly  her  husband 
seemed  to  hang  over  her;  that  sight  alone 
would  be  enough  to  teach  to  reject  the  as- 
sertion that  the  French  know  nothing  of 
domestic  happiness  &  attachment.  At  first 
the  Duke  gave  me  a  chair  at  his  side;  after- 
wards the  Duchess  began  conversing  with 
me,  &  I  left  him,  to  sit  at  her  bedside.  The 
gentleness  &  grace  of  the  company  were 
great  &  charming.  The  conversation  ran 
for  a  time  on  Locke  &  Montesquieu ;  &  the 
Duchess  hstened  to  it  with  interest,  &  joined 
in  it  unhesitatingly.  I  like  to  see  women, 
who  are  well  educated,  show  that  they  are  as 
capable  of  thought  &  philosophizing  as  the 
pretended  lords  of  creation. 

Between  August  3d  and  28th  Bancroft 
paid  a  visit  to  London  to  meet  his  friend 
Samuel  A.  Eliot,  father  of  the  president  of 
Harvard  University.  Of  the  steamboat 
crossing  from  Calais  to  Dover  the  diary 
says:  "A  light  breeze  was  blowing  from 
England,  while  borne  on  by  the  power  of 
steam  we  kept  a  steady  and  regular  course 
against  the  winds  and  the  tides."  For  see- 
ing the  best  of  London  Bancroft  evidently 
had  no  such  opportunities  as  those  which 
opened  so  many  doors  to  him  in  Berlin  and 
Paris.  At  Westminster  Abbey  workmen 
were  "still  busy  in  removing  the  stages  &c. 
erected  for  the  coronation  [of  George  IV], 
and  all  application  for  admission  was  in 
vain."  Westminster  Hall  he  found  "still 
fitted  out  with  all  the  crimson  and  gold  of 
the  coronation  festivities."  There  were 
fogs,  and  altogether  one  is  not  surprised  to 
find  either  the  entry  (August  13th)  "Lon- 
don is  no  place  to  live  in,"  or  the  later 
declaration  (August  28th),  "I  was  glad  to 
be  in  France  again." 

A  few  days  in  Paris  prepared  him  for  a 
solitary  walking  trip  through  the  Alps,  on 
his  way  to  Italy  for  the  winter  ofi82i-i822. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  he  thought  it  worth 
while  to  copy  in  his  journal  the  note  from 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  which  he  bore 
with  him  from  Paris  :* 

Je  prends  la  liberte,  mon  respectable  ami 

*  It  appears  from  an  article  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Sloane  in 
the  Century  Magazine,  January,  1887,  that  this  note  was 
addressed  to  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  whom  Bancroft  met  there 
in  October. 


Alexander  von  Humboldt. 
From  a  painting  by  Bcgas. 


et  confrere  de  vous  recommander  un  jeune 
American  qui  a  fait  d'excellentes  etudes  de 
philologie  et  d'histoire  philosophique  en 
Allemagne.  M.  Bancroft  est  bien  digne  de 
vous  voir  de  pres;  il  est  I'ami  de  mon  frere, 
et  il  apartient  a  cette  noble  race  de  jeunes 
Americains,  qui  trouvent  que  le  vrai  bon- 
heur  de  I'homme  consiste  dans  la  culture  de 
I'intelligence. 

(Signed)  Humboldt. 

Paris   a  7  Septre,  182 1. 

For  six  weeks  he  had  but  slight  use  for 
letters  of  introduction.  Most  of  this  time 
was  spent  in  solitude.  The  diary  contains 
a  full  record  of  his  walks  from  place  to  place 
in  the  Alps,  of  the  beauties  of  nature  which 
filled  him  with  delight,  of  his  frequent 
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thoughts  for  the  future,  in  which  the  pros- 
pect of  entering  the  Christian  ministry  en- 
gaged his  serious  attention.  Throughout 
the  European  journals  there  are  also  fre- 
quent allusions  to  the  possibility  of  becom- 
ing a  teacher,  in  school  or  college,  and  many 
notes  on  educational  methods  and  princi- 
ples. It  cannot  be  said  that  the  career  of 
an  historian  is  definitely  foreshadowed.  On 
October  2  2d  Bancroft  reached  Milan.  Two 
passages  from  his  diary  at  this  point  intro- 
duce us  to  the  home  of  an  Italian  poet. 

October  23,  182 1,  Milan.  .  .  .  De- 
livered a  letter  from  Mr.  Cousin  to  Mr. 
Ernes  [sic]  Visconti.  Found  him  very 
obliging.  We  went  together  to  the  poet 
Alexander  Manzoni's  for  whom  I  had  let- 
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From  a  picture  by  N.  K.  Jollaiii. 


ters  also.  Saw  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Manzoni  & 
Mad.  Beccaria*  mother  of  Mrs.  M.  They 
are  all  very  amiable.  I  was  invited  to  din- 
ner, which  I  accepted.  In  the  mean  time 
Messrs.  Manzoni,  Visconti  and  myself  took 
a  long  walk  together,  saw  some  fine  puVjlic 
places,  the  forum  of  Bonaparte,  &  the 
ramparts. 

At  dinner  I  found  as  fine  a  family  of  child- 
ren at  table,  as  a  parent  could  desire  to  see. 
The  whole  circle  seemed  to  enjoy  the  purest 
&  most  complete  domestic  happiness,  I  was 
delighted  to  find  my  first  introduction  to  an 

*  Bancroft  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  relationship. 
Manzoni's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  Cesare 
di  Beccaria;  the  maiden  name  of  Manzoni's  first  wife,  living 
at  this  lime,  was  Blondei.  In  the  diary  for  Octofjer  28th 
Madame  Beccaria  is  mentioned  as  Manzoni's  mother. 
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Italian  family  so  pleasant  &  so  well  cal- 
culated to  make  me  think  highly  of  the 
moral  worth  of  Italian  or  at  least  Milanese 
hearts.  Yet  I  beUeve  the  family  of  Man- 
zoni to  be  if  not  unique  yet  too  pure  &  happy 
to  meet  many  like  it  to  the  South  of  the 
Alps.  Their  little  son,  on  hearing  I  was  an 
American,  ran  to  his  mother  to  know  if  I 
was  a  wald  man.  After  dinner  I  made 
friends  with  him,  and  as  his  little  sisters 
joined  us,  we  had  some  fine  fun. 

October  28.  .  .  .  Dined  with  Mr. 
Manzoni.  As  I  entered  the  court  his  little 
son  came  running  towards  me  &  embraced 
me  cordially ;  as  if  overjoyed  to  see  [me].  On 
going  into  the  room,  where  the  family  was, 
I  had  hardlv  time  to  bow,  before  the  little 


George  Cuvier. 
From  a  picture  by  Jacqu'js. 


girls  too  came  running  round  me,  climbing 
upon  my  back,  hanging  on  my  arms,  & 
demonstrating  in  every  way  their  pleasure 
at  seeing  me.  After  dinner  they  all  crowded 
round  me,  &  I  sat  in  the  midst  of  Mrs. 
Manzoni's  six  lovely  children:  there  was 
JuHe,  &  Pierre,  &  Christine,  &  Sophie,  & 
Henri,  &  Clara.  The  eldest  a  fair  girl  of 
twelve  sate  sedately  yet  playfully.  The 
youngest  was  almost  too  young  to  see,  but 
Pierre  &  Christine,  Sophie  &  Henri  in- 
sisted on  being  piled  on  my  knees  like  little 
birds  in  their  nest,  &  had  many  a  question 
to  ask  about  the  sea,  &  sailing,  &  ships,  & 
all  the  wonders  of  the  great  deep.  As  the 
little  ones  went  to  bed  they  came  to  bid  me 
good  bye  &  give  me  a  kiss.  The  whole 
family  was  kind  to  me.     Mad.  Beccaria 


gave  me  a  letter  for  home  &  presented  to 
me  a  copy  of  her  son's  work  on  the  morals 
of  the  Cathohc  religion.  At  last  it  was 
time  to  leave  them.  Little  Pierre  brought 
his  Album,  &  begged  me  to  write  a  page  for 
him  in  it.  When  I  had  done  it,  &  wished 
all  a  good  night,  the  good  little  fellow  fol- 
lowed me  to  the  door,  shook  hands  heartily, 
wished  me  a  pleasant  journey,  &  then 
bending  my  neck  a  little  raised  himself  on 
tip-toe  to  embrace  me  &  kiss  me.  Mr. 
Manzoni  seemed  to  show  feeling  in  parting 
from  me,  as  if  he  had  really  honoured  me 
with  his  esteem  &  kind  regard,  tho'  our 
acquaintance  has  been  but  short. 

After  Milan  came  Venice,  Florence,  and 
lesser  cities.     On  November  25th  Bancroft 
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From  a  picture  by  Stuart  Newton  in  1820. 


arrived  in  Rome.  With  its  churches,  galleries, 
and  manifold  riches  the  greater  portion  of 
his  Italian  journal  is  concerned  Here  it 
must  suffice  to  reproduce  a  few  of  the  pas- 
sages recounting  rare  and  distinctively  per- 
sonal experiences. 

November  30,  1821.  Rome.  Today  I 
was  at  the  atelier  of  Thorwaldsen :  never  till 
now  did  I  know  how  wonderful  his  genius  is. 
His  Mercury  is  one  among  the  small  num- 
ber of  fine  statues  ancient  &  modern,  which 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  Hebe, 
Ganymede,  the  three  Graces,  the  bas  reliefs, 
Achilles  losing  Briseis  all  are  admirable  in 
their  kind.  A  magnificent  Christ  is  now 
modelled,  to  be  executed  for  a  church  in  his 
native  country.  Thorwaldsen  has  seized 
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upon  the  very  genius  of  ancient  sculpture, 
&  made  him  his  servant.  His  mausolea, 
his  busts,  his  statues  full  of  expression,  truth 
&  ideal  beauty,  the  foldings  of  their  robes, 
their  position,  motion,  if  I  may  so  say,  for 
motion  some  seem  to  have,  are  all  antique. 
Here  too  may  be  seen  how  inferior  a  cast  is 
to  an  original  statue.  The  expression  of 
the  face  is  hardly  capable  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  plaster. 

December  21.  This  evening  I  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Princess  Borghese,  sister  of 
Napoleon.  On  entering  the  rooms,  I 
passed  thro'  an  elegant  suite  of  apartments 
to  the  one,  in  which  company  was  assembled. 
Here  the  maid  of  honour  to  the  princess  re- 
ceived me  &  conducted  me  into  the  private 
room  of  the  Princess,  who  received  me  with 


Alexander  Manzoni. 


the  utmost  kindness.  There  was  a  grace 
&  an  ease  in  her  manners,  which  were  de- 
Hghtful.  Kind  but  not  famihar,  attentive 
but  yet  dignified  she  has  a  more  elegant 
suavity  of  manners,  than  I  remember  to 
have  seen  in  any  woman  of  rank,  to  whom  I 
have  been  presented.  She  said  civil  things 
of  America  in  general,  of  her  prepossessions 
in  their  favour,  of  her  gratitude  to  them  for 
their  civility  to  her  brother,  and  asking  me 
how  long  I  w^as  to  stay  at  Rome,  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  me  often.  Then  leaving  me 
she  went  to  the  assembly,  whom  she  re- 
ceived and  conducted  to  the  Music  room. 
I  was  howeverfirst  shown  her  diamonds  and 
precious  stones,  a  most  splendid  sight,  & 
then  taken  to  the  room,  where  the  princess 
was  entertaining  her  company.     I  admired 


the  amiable  manner,  in  which  she  paid  at- 
tention to  them  all:  every  lady,  who  entered 
was  welcomed  with  a  kind  smile  &  a  kiss. 
To  one  she  gave  a  rose;  she  sat  down  by  an- 
other; conversed  with  another,  keeping 
every  one  amused,  &  putting  everyone  at 
ease.  The  furniture  of  the  room  was  splen- 
did. The  walls  were  adorned  with  portraits 
of  the  family ;  the  tapestry  was  very  splendid, 
of  damask;  the  chairs  rich  and  elegant;  a 
beautiful  harp  ornamented  one  side  of  the 
room,  placed  near  a  fine  piano.  During 
the  evening  we  had  some  music,  one  lady 
playing  on  the  piano,  &  Mad.  Dumesnil, 
the  maid  of  honour  or  rather  Dame  du 
Palais  accompanying  her.  The  music  was 
divine.  Of  the  persons  present  few  were 
There  was  one  most  exquisitely 
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beautiful  young  Italian  woman,  reckoned 
the  handsomest  in  Rome,  a  princess  or  two, 
&  several  others,  whose  names  were  not  told 
me.  Here  too  I  saw  Mrs.  Patterson,  form- 
erly wife  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte.  She  is 
still  pretty,  tho'  not 
astonishingly  so.  The 
evening  passed  very 
charmingly.  I  was 
highly  pleased  with 
the  gracefulness  of 
the  Princess.  She 
spoke  to  me  several 
times  during  the  even- 
ing, always  very  kind- 
ly, &  seemed  exceed- 
ingly ready  to  oblige 
those  who  wished  to 
see  her  villa  and  fine 
things.  The  enter- 
tainment consisted  of 
ices,  creams,  tea  &  a 


Benjamin  Constant. 

From  a  medallion  by  David  d' Angers  in  1830. 


httle  cake.  The  la- 
dies wTre  all  neatly 
dressed:  the  gentle- 
men as  for  the  soiree 
of  any  lady:  not  in  a 
court  dress.  The 
princess  is  a  small 
woman,  elegant,  & 
when  young  may 
have  been  beautiful. 
She  is  still  charming. 

Dec.  22.    ...    A 
proof  of  the  ignorance 
of   the  Romans  has 
just  been  given.     At 
one   of  the  better 
bookstores  of  Rome  I 
was  looking  at  vari- 
ous articles,  when  I 
was   asked  of   what 
country  I  was  by  an 
Itahan,  who  had  en- 
tered.  As  I  answered 
of  the  United  States, 
he  rejoined  of  Phila- 
delphia or  Boston  ?     I  answered  Boston. 
Ah !  said  the  bookseller,  I  have  a  large  book 
in  my  shop  about  Boston;   pray,  come  & 
look  at  it —     I  did  so  &  found  it  to  be  a 
history  of  Hindostan.     "Mi  son  sbagliato" 
cried  he,  "a  little  mistake,  I  took  Hindoston 
to  be  Boston." 

January  5,  1822.     A  rainy  day.     I 


mained  at  home  till  dinnertime.  Went  then 
to  see  Mess.  CooHdge  &  Ritchie  with  whom 
I  dined.  We  wxre  all  to  go  in  the  evening 
to  the  Princess  Pauline  Borghese's  where  I 

was  to  introduce 
them.  We  entered 
the  palace  just  before 
eight:  &  were  very 
glad  to  find  only  the 
Princess'  own  family 
collected.  She  soon 
made  her  appear- 
ance, sweetly  dressed, 
arrayed  in  Beauty  & 
smiles  &  received  us 
most  graciously.  We 
formed  a  little  circle 
round  her,  and  she 
guided  the  conversa- 
tion with  a  most  win- 
ning sweetness  of 
manner.  I  had  never 
known  what  she  is  till 
now;  for  now  she 
spoke  of  herself  with 
ease  &  freedom,  men- 
tioned her  own  mis- 
fortunes, her  predi- 
lection for  the  United 
States;  saying  they 
were  the  only  asylum 
for  persons  who  had 
suffered  as  she  had. 
She  spoke  of  her 
health,  which  is 
wretched;  that  she 
has  grown  wan  & 
thin;  (&  yet  even  in 
her  ill  health  she  is 
beautiful)  she  can  eat 
nothing, — so  weak  is 
her  stomach;  and  for 
the  whole  day  had 
taken  only  a  little 
bouillion.  She  sees 
company;  tho'  she  is 
fond  of  solitude:  for 
her  ill  health  inclines 
She  said  all  this  with 
great  suavity,  made  us  observe  how  small 
her  waist  was,  how  thin  her  arms,  which 
used  to  be  large  &  round :  showed  us  her 
ornaments,  new  articles  for  her  toilette  just 
received  from  Paris;  chatting  now  like  a 
moralist  of  her  misfortunes  &  now  like  a 
re-    woman    of    her    beauty   &    ornaments. — 


Antonio  Canova. 
Engraved  by  Raphael  Morghen 


her  to  melancholv. 


La  Fayette 
From  a  painting-  by  A.  Scheffer,  1822;  engraved  by  Leroux,  1824. 


Fetes  she  does  not  long  for:  for  of  fetes 
she  has  had  enough  under  the  emperor: 
&  even  then  two  winters  she  left  Paris  to 
Hve  at  Nice.  ''Malheur  a  ceux,  qui  ne 
trouvent  de  bonheur  que  dans  les  fetes", 
said  she;  "as  for  me  I  need  repose;  j'ai 
besoin  de  repos,  j'ai  besoin  d'amities." 
And  she  seemed  to  sum  up  her  wishes  in  a 
fine  climate,  fine  scenery,  and  the  sea.  And 
all  this  was  said  with  such  grace  &  sweet- 
ness, that  we  could  not  but  feel  deeply  for 
her.  Tho'  a  fallen  princess  she  still  pre- 
serves her  dignity  fully:  she  is  the  centre  of 
conversation;  the  mistress  of  all  present: 


she  bids  one  to  remove  the  table,  another  to 
sing,  another  to  dance,  &  every  one  loves  to 
be  first  to  obey  her.  Without  my  request- 
ing it  she  called  for  her  tablets  &  wrote  me 
a  card  of  entrance  to  the  pretty  little  villa, 
which  she  has  been  building  in  the  environs 
of  Rome,  &  which  is  reckoned  very  pretty. 
—  The  Princess  receives  from  Prince 
Borghese  $i  2000  per  year,  which  is  I  should 
think  hardly  enough  to  support  her  estab- 
lishment; for  her  palace  is  vast;  &  she  is 
unaccustomed  to  economy.  Her  toilette  I 
think  she  said  cost  her  $4000  per  annum. 
Why,  a  mere  gown  costs  twenty  dollars^ 
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From  a  painting  by  W.  E.  West  at  Pisa  in  1822. 


observed  she,  as  they  entered  a  Httle  into 
particulars.  The  Princess  seemed  to  think 
it  quite  impossible  for  a  lady  to  dress  for 
only  $600  a  year:  a  hundred  &  twenty 
guineas  were  nothing  for  a  lady's  toilette. — 
And  so  tonight  I  believe  we  saw  the  princess 
in  all  forms;  in  all  too  she  seemed  the  most 
graceful,  elegant  &  well  bred  woman  that  I 
have  ever  seen. —  We  had  some  delightful 
music.  "Nothingbut  music  does  me  good," 
and  the  Princess  seemed  delighted  as  a  most 
divine  air  was  sung  deliciously. —  We  left 
the  palace  a  little  after  ten;  &  were  quite 
delighted  with  our  evening  &  most  par- 
ticularly gratified  that  the  Princess  had  re- 
ceived us  on  an  evening,  when  there  was  no 
company  with  her.  Her  niece,  a  daughter 
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of  Louis,  was  in  the  room;  &  her  eyes  were 
of  a  black  glossy  beauty,  that  might  produce 
an  effect  on  young  hearts. — I  came  home  & 
wrote  as  an  exercise  the  verses,  which  were 
hardly  worth  copying  into  my  journal. 
Went  to  bed  a  little  after  2  o'clock. 

The  verses  "hardly  worth  copying"  ap- 
pear in  the  journal  opposite  the  prose  entry 
for  January  5th.  They  are  entitled  "The 
Complaint  of  a  Princess,"  and  manifestly 
spring  from  the  talk  with  Napoleon's  sister. 
Like  many  of  the  other  verses  found  in  the 
journal  of  these  Italian  days,  they  form  a 
part  of  the  small  volume,  "Poems,"  (Cam- 
bridge, 1823),  the  first  of  Bancroft's  pub- 
lished books.     On  December  17th  he  had 
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written: ''  Mean  often  to  make  verses,  though 
I  know  they  will  be  for  the  most  part  poor 
ones.  But  I  do  it  only  as  a  useful  task,  a 
good  method  of  gaining  a  command  of 
language  and  learning  to  attend  to  the  nice 
construction  of  the  Hnes  of  our  harmonious 
English  poets.  Perhaps  one  day  I  may  be 
able  to  make  tolerably  good  ones." 

February  6.  ...  In  the  evening 
Baron  Rehden*  was  kind  eno'  to  include  me 
in  his  party,  as  he  went  to  the  ball  of  the 
Neapolitan  embassador's.  It  was  nearly 
nine  as  we  set  off  for  the  palace  Farnese; 
which  belongs  to  the  King  of  Naples  &  is 
inhabited  by  his  minister.  We  found  the 
large  court  already  crowded  with  carriages, 
&  though  the  moon  was  full,  her  light  was 
obscured  by  the  glare  of  the  flambeaux.  As 
we  entered  we  found  a  very  large  party 
already  assembled,  while  others  were  still 
coming;  till  at  last  all  the  rank  &  fashion 
of  Rome  &  almost  all  the  distinguished 
strangers  now  in  the  city  were  collected  in 
this  most  spacious  &  most  magnificent 
palace.  The  queen  of  Etruria,  her  son  the 
ex-king  &  his  wife,  a  young  princess  of 
Sardinia,  were  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons in  point  of  rank.  Besides  them  there 
were  princesses  &  countesses  without  num- 
ber, &  a  vast  herd  of  English,  French, 
German  &  Italian  gentry,  all  in  their  best 
apparel.  I  have  never  but  once  seen  so 
brilliant  a  party.  Diamonds  &  precious 
stones  were  plenty  as  blue  eyes,  or  black 
coats;  &  tho'  there  were  not  many  very 
beautiful  girls  there,  there  were  very  many 
admirably  dressed  ones. —  The  grand  saloon 
was  magnificently  lighted  with  several 
chandeliers,  &  an  almost  endless  number  of 
wax  lights  besides,  arranged  most  tastefully 
along  the  walls.  And  how  splendidly  were 
those  walls  hung !  The  richest  &  most  taste- 
ful hangings  fell  in  the  noblest  folds;  red 
&  blue  with  silver  fringe,  &  white  with  a 
most  dazzhng  border  of  gold.  And  then  all 
over  the  windows  &  from  arch  to  arch  the 
largest  &  most  beautiful  festoons  of  roses 
and  other  flowers  were  extended,  which  my 
poor  eyes  have  ever  seen.  Indeed  every 
one  said,  that  it  was  a  scene  of  perfect 
elegance  &  brilliancy.  Under  the  festoons 
there  were  cages  of  singing  birds;  and  as  we 
first  entered,  &  heard  the  music  of  the  birds 
in  a  saloon  so    bright   &   so  hung  with 

*The  Hanoverian  Minister  at  Rome. 
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flowers,  it  seemed  hke  hearing  the  sweetest 
chirpings  of  the  little  birds  on  a  fine  spring 
morning.  An  admirable  band  began  play- 
ing a  waltz  &  Prince  Leopold  of  Coburg 
opened  the  ball  with  the  young  princess  of 
Etruria.  He  waltzed  very  well ;  she  divinely. 
There  was  something  indiscribably  charm- 
ing in  her  manners:  she  is  young  and  beauti- 
ful; &  her  toilette  had  been  attended  with 
care  &  taste.  Even  the  aged  cried  out  she 
was  an  angel,  as  she  flew  by  them  in  the 
rapid  dance.  Presently  the  hall  of  refresh- 
ments was  thrown  open :  it  was  that  painted 
by  Hannibal  Caracci  &  the  frescoes  shone 
magnificently  over  the  blaze  of  hundreds  of 
wax-candles.  Nymphs  of  bronze  bore 
crowns  of  lighted  tapers  on  their  heads, 
&  chandeliers  were  well  supplied  also. 
Such  magnificence  I  shall  never  see  again; 
&  before  tasting  any  of  the  refreshments  I 
gazed  on  the  frescoes  of  the  immortal 
Hannibal.  There  was  in  the  hall  every 
thing  to  eat,  &  to  drink;  &  in  plenty. 
Gellies,  pastry,  creams,  cake  of  many  kinds, 
ices,  pears,  oranges  &  apples,  many  kinds 
of  wine  &  of  spirit,  coffee  &  tea,  &  lemon- 
ade and  punch  &  all  kinds  of  heating  & 
cooling  drink,  custards  &  every  nice  thing 
becoming  a  ball  were  to  be  had  at  any 
moment  all  the  evening.  But  the  best  of  it 
was  that  all  these  things  were  served  under 
the  most  admirable  ceiling  in  Rome;  a  ceil- 
ing, which,  showing  as  it  does  the  best  proof 
of  Hannibal  Caracci 's  genius,  is  deserved- 
ly reckoned  one  of  the  finest  things  to  be 
seen  in  the  eternal  city.  The  suite  of 
rooms,  thrown  open  tonight,  was  very  great: 
there  were  eight  very  large  &  lofty  rooms, 
besides  three  magnificent  saloons,  two  of 
which  any  king  might  be  proud  of  having  in 
his  palace.  I  left  the  brilliant  assembly 
about  one. 

On  February  15th  Bancroft  set  out  for 
Naples.  The  journey  thither  and  the  sights 
and  suggestions  of  Naples  itself  are  graphi- 
cally recorded.  An  excursion  to  Psestum 
had  its  unfortunate  episode.  Returning 
through  Salerno,  Bancroft  and  his  com- 
panions got  into  difficulties  with  the  officials 
regarding  passports.  The  result  was  that 
two  nights  were  spent  in  a  dirty  prison.  The 
prisoners  were  paroled  through  the  day, 
and  not  the  least  amusing  entry  in  the  diary 
is  a  copy  of  the  verses  written  on  the  sea- 
shore and  bearing  the  title  of  ''The  Young 
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Prisoner's  Lament."     The  first  four  of  the 
thirty- two  Unes  are  typical  of  all: 

How  couldst  thou  leave  thy  native  land, 
Where  waves  the  flag  of  liberty 

To  fall  within  a  tyrant's  hand, 

And  lose  thy  birthright — to  be  free  ? 

The  release  obtained,  Bancroft  hastened 
to  Naples,  to  which  he  bade  farewell  on 
March  24th.  For  the  remaining  days  in 
Rome  one  passage  from  the  diary  must 
speak. 

April  I,  1822.  Rome.  Weather  unset- 
tled. No  long  excursions  to  be  thought  of. 
Was  at  Canova's  studio.  He  has  finished 
a  group  of  Mars  &  Venus,  which  is  very 
splendid,  &  the  contrast  of  beauty  &  force  is 
exceedingly  pleasing.  A  Pieta  is  just  mod- 
elled: it  is  admirable,  &  when  executed  in 
marble  must  draw  tears. — Canova  is  learn- 
ed. While  at  work  he  has  a  reader,  who  is 
constantly  reading  aloud  to  him.  He  is  fond 
of  historical  works.  I  admire  Canova's 
Hebe:  it  is  a  bewitching  statue.  Yet  for 
myself  I  would  most  like  to  own  a  bust  of 
Washington,  executed  after  the  statue. 

Was  at  Thorwaldsen's  studio.  I  must 
admire  him  even  more  than  I  do  the  Italian 
master.  In  bas  reliefs  he  is  altogether  un- 
rivalled. All  Thorwaldsen's  works  are 
admirable.  His  Mercury  he  is  finishing — 
'tis  unique.  I  admired  the  head  of  his  un- 
finished Jason,  his  Graces,  Hope,  a  dancing 
girl,  a  young  shepherd;  I  am  rapt  in  wonder 
on  seeing  his  bas  reliefs,  Nemesis  reading 
her  scroll  to  Jove,  who  seizes  indignantly  on 
the  thunderbolt,  Hebe  pouring  out  wine  to 
Hercules,  Health  feeding  the  serpent  of 
Esculapius,  Pallas  giving  soul  in  the  shape 
of  a  butterfly  to  the  creation  of  Prometheus. 
Unrivalled  is  the  triumphal  entry  of  Alex- 
ander, &  several  facts  from  the  Iliad. 

Thorwaldsen  was  alone  in  his  studio: 
he  very  kindly  showed  me  himself  all  his 
rooms,  explaining  his  works,  &  speaking 
kindly  &  with  great  simplicity  of  them. 
His  Christ,  of  which  he  has  just  finished  the 
model  pleases  him.  Simple  &  motionless 
as  it  seems  to  be,  he  says,  it  took  him  a  very 
long  time  to  form  the  idea  of  it,  making  a 
great  many  sketches,  before  he  could  hit  on 
the  right  one.  The  Mercury  was  in- 
vented in  a  moment. 

From  Rome  Bancroft  soon  set  out  on  the 
northward  journey  which  turned  his  face 


definitely  toward  home.  There  are  records 
of  what  he  saw  and  did  in  Florence  and 
other  places.  Of  all  these  pages  the  most 
notable  are  those  which  describe  a  glimpse 
of  Byron.  In  a  letter  to  John  Murray  from 
Byron*  dated  May  26,  1822,  Montenero, 
near  Leghorn,  where  the  poet  was  living  at 
the  time  with  the  Countess  Guiccioh,  there  is 
a  reference  to  a  visit  from  a  young  American 
whose  name  is  given  as  Rowcroft.  Even  if 
this  name  were  less  like  Bancroft  than  it 
might  wellhavebeen  in  Byron'shandwriting, 
an  allusion  to  the  good  opinion  in  which  the 
visitor  told  him  his  works  were  held  by 
Goethe  and  the  Germans,  and  an  account 
of  a  visit  to  the  Constitution,  would  serve  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  circumstances 
described.  The  first  half  of  Byron's  letter 
has  to  do  with  the  sending  of  his  daughter 
Allegra's  body  to  England  for  burial. 

Bancroft  described  the  meeting  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Eliot,  dated  May  29. 

My  dearest  friend,  .  .  .  I  have  seen 
the  opposite  part  of  Tuscany  too,  the  Val 
d'Arno,  which  is  even  finer  than  the  fine  de- 
scriptions of  it  can  make  you  expect.  Pisa 
round  which  the  Appenines  rise  in  circles  of 
infinite  grace,  Leghorn  while  an  American 
Squadron  lay  moored  in  the  harbour.  I 
must  begin  a  new  period  to  tell  you  what 
else  I've  seen:  what  do  you  think  now:  I 
went  on  board  the  Commodore's  ship.  Sir! 
the  Constitution  or  old  Ironsides  as  she  hath 
been  rightly  termed:  Well!  Is  that  all? 
Not  quite.  A  short  time  after  I  had  been  on 
board  a  man,  who  wore  his  hair  very  long, 
with  full  fat  cheeks,  a  healthy  lively  pair  of 
dark  eyes,  a  cheerful  forehead,  a  man  of 
gentle  manners  tho'  of  a  misshapen  foot,  a 
man  of  rank  and  some  note  in  our  small 
world,  came  on  board.  Whom  do  you 
guess  it  was  ?  Prince  Borghese  ?  No,  the 
fat  old  goat  I  do  not  mean.  The  Tuscan 
Duke  ?  No,  he  is  a  good  fellow  to  be  sure, 
quite  a  radical,  an  honest  man,  who  wears 
a  blue  coat  &  a  white  hat,  &  is  drawn 
about  by  six  horses.  'Tis  not  he  I  mean. 
Who  was  it  then?  Why  nothing  but  a 
poet;  yet  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have  a  poet 
on  board  an  American  Squadron,  &  to 
have  been  presented  to  Lord  Byron  any- 
where else,  would  not  have  given  me  half  so 
much  pleasure  as  it  did  to  meet  him  on 
American  boards  &  beneath  the  American 

*See  Moore's  "  Byron". 
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flag.  I  was  out  to  see  him  afterward,  & 
was  treated  by  him  with  more  civility  than 
I  have  ever  been  by  any  man  in  Europe.  I 
hardly  know  if  I  ever  talked  with  a  man  so 
frankly.  He  is  very  gay  and  fashionable 
in  his  way  of  talking,  will  converse  of  duels 
&  horses,  rows  &  swimming  &  good  prin- 
ciples of  Liberty,  &  in  short  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  men  in  the  world.  Of  himself 
he  spoke  with  the  utmost  openness,  of  his 
success  &  his  enemies.  I  was  taken  into  a 
room  of  his  villa:  as  I  believed  to  enjoy  the 
prospect  toward  the  West:  when  my  eyes 
were  suddenly  dazzled  by  beauty  almost 
more  than  human  &  my  ears  soothed  by 
the  sweetest  Italian  accents  from  sweet 
Italian  lips.  Who  was  the  lady  ?  I  know 
not.  It  was  a  beautiful  apparition,  &  why 
attach  harsh  ideas  &  harsher  words  to  one 
who  looked  so  innocent  &  conversed  so 
purely?    .     .     . 

The  fuller  story  is  told  in  two  extracts 
from  the  diary. 

May  21, 1822.  Leghorn.  Joined  Major 
Stith  in  a  visit  to  the  Constitution.  Lord 
Byron  came  on  board.  We  were  presented 
to  him.  From  the  Constitution  he  went  to 
the  Ontario,  where  Capt.  Chauncy  received 
him  with  most  distinguished  civility.  A 
salute  was  fired,  the  yards  were  manned: 
&  three  cheers  given  in  most  glorious  & 
clear  union. 

May  2  2 .  Rode  to  Monte  Nero  this  morn- 
ing. Wrote  to  Lord  Byron  a  short  note. 
"Mr.  Bancroft,  an  American  citizen,  ven- 
tures to  request  the  honour  of  waiting  on 
Lord  Byron.  IMonte  Nero.  Wednesday 
Morning."  I  sent  this  note  &  received 
immediately  the  following  answer.  "Sir. 
I  shall  be  very  happy  in  your  visit.  Could 
you  make  it  convenient  about  an  hottrhence 
— for  I  have  been  lazy  to-day  and  am  not 
yet  drest — and  (I  am  ashamed  to  say) 
hardly  awake — I  have  the  honour  to  be  yr 
obedt  humble  servt  (Signed)  Noel  Byron. 
May  22d,  1822."  I  amused  myself  with 
plucking  myrtle  &  looking  at  the  sea  dur- 
ing the  hour. 

When  I  reached  Lord  Byron's  seat,  I 
was  at  once  shown  into  a  cool  room  &  in  a 
moment  his  Lordship  joined  me,  offering 
me  his  hand.  At  first  he  asked  me  many 
questions  about  the  fleet,  about  our  officers, 
our  ships,  &  our  battles.     He  seemed  even 


informed  of  the  duels,  which  had  taken 
place  among  them,  knowing  the  names  of 
the  parties  &  the  particulars  of  the  quar- 
rels. We  did  not  talk  very  long  of  these 
matters,  but  came  upon  Kteratiu"e. 

He  spoke  of  several  countrymen.  Of 
Ticknor,  of  Everett,  of  Cooiidge.  He  spoke 
particularly  of  W.  Irving  whose  Knicker- 
bocker he  seemed  very  fond  of.  His  style 
he  called  "rather  florid,"  but  commended 
highly.  I  expressed  my  delight  on  hearing 
praises  of  my  countrymen;  but  Byron  re- 
phed:  His  feelings  as  to  Irving  were  com- 
mon to  all  his  countrymen. 

We  spoke  of  Germany.  He  asked  if  I 
knew  Goethe.  I  answered  I  did,  &  re- 
ported faithfully  what  I  had  heard  Goethe 
say  of  him.  I  then  told  him  of  the  transla- 
tions which  have  so  often  been  made  of 
his  works,  &  of  the  great  admiration,  which 
all  Germans  had  for  him.  This  B.  said 
was  new  to  him,  &  would  serve  as  some 
solace  for  the  abuse  which  he  was  constant- 
ly receiving  from  home.  He  then  spoke 
of  himself  with  the  greatest  frankness,  of 
the  abuse  lavished  upon  him  on  all  sides  in 
England,  of  a  new  article  Jeffries  was  pre- 
paring for  him,  of  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
publisher:  "not  to  me" — said  he — "for 
me  they  deem  incorrigible. "  He  spoke  of 
the  king  as  of  one  determined  to  persecute 
him.  "I  never  went  to  court,"  said  B., 
"  &  one  evening  at  a  ball  was  presented  to 
the  king  at  the  king's  own  request."  And 
yet  the  king  complains  of  B's.  having  writ- 
ten eight  lines  against  him  after  having  been 
treated  so  civilly.  The  lines,  added  B., 
were  written  before  I  was  presented  to  him. 

I  mentioned  Goethe's  comparison  of 
Faust  &  Manfred :  &  Byron  observed,  evi- 
dently in  earnest,  that  he  deemed  it  honour 
eno'  to  have  his  work  mentioned  with 
Faust.  As  to  its  origin.  Lord  B.  said  that 
some  time  before  he  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  his  piece.  Monk  Lewis  had  translated  to 
him  some  of  the  scenes  &  had  given  him  an 
idea  of  the  plan  of  the  piece. 

Speaking  of  the  immorality  of  his  works, 
he  said :  Why  what  are  Fielding  &  Smollett 
&  those  authors  ?  He  seemed  to  think  there 
were  worse  things  in  Smollett  than  in  any- 
thing he  had  ever  written.  What  would 
they  say,  too,  to  the  introduction  to  Goethe's 
Faust?  Many  of  his  friends,  he  said,  in 
Italy  as  well  as  in  England,  had  entreated 
him  not  to  go  on  with  Don  Juan. 
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had  been  there  but  spectators:  he  would  go 
unprejudiced;  at  least  with  no  preposses- 
sions for  his  Mother  country. 

On  June  12th  Bancroft  wrote  again  to 
EKot  from  Marseilles:  "At  last  the  day  has 
arrived,  and  I  hold  myself  every  moment 
Lord  Byron  related  to  me  the  late  scrape,  ready  to  obey  the  summons  from  the  ship 
into  which  he  or  his  servant  got  at  Pisa.*  which  is  to  bear  me  home.  ...  I  em- 
He  laughed  at  the  story  Goethe  tells  of  bark  on  board  the  good  ship  Belle.  We  are 
his  murdering  a  man  at  Florence — hopes  bound  for  New  York,  a  port  which  suits  me 
Goethe  may  not  hear  of  this  affair  of  Pisa,  quite  as  well  as  Boston  would,  since  'tis  but 
lest  he  should  make  a  famous  story  out  of  it.    a  half  day's  journey  more  from  New  York 


He  had  dedicated  one  of  his  late  works  to 
Goethe;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  his 
publisher  had  omitted  to  print  it. 

Shelley  is  translating  Faust:  "Shelley  of 
whom  you  may  have  heard  many  foolish  sto- 
ries, of  his  being  a  man  of  no  principles,  an 
atheist  &  all  that:  but  he  is  not." 


He  asked  if  I  had  come  out  on  foot, 
offering  me  his  carriage  or  his  horse  to  re- 
turn with. 

I  was  taken  into  another  room,  without 
knowing  that  I  was  doing  anything  more 
than  going  to  enjoy  new  views  from  the 
pleasant  villa  where  Byron  resides.  I  was 
astonished  to  find  myself  in  the  same  room 
with  'a  most  exquisitely  beautiful  lady,  of 
apparently  twenty-five.  She  was  on  the 
sopha.  I  had  the  seat  nearest  her.  Con- 
versation was  now  carried  on  in  Italian,  of 
music,  of  the  fine  piano-fortes  made  in  Ger- 
many, of  Berlin  &  the  love  of  Berlin  ladies 
for  Music,  of  Lalla  Rookh,  of  France  & 
Italy,  in  short  of  the  things  which  are  prop- 
er to  be  discussed  in  the  company  of  a  very 
pretty  woman.  Lord  Byron  speaks  Italian 
perfectly,  the  lady  with  the  sweetest  pro- 
nunciation in  the  world.  She  is  of  a  deli- 
cate style  of  beauty :  has  a  fine  neck,  a  lovely 
complexion,  on  her  cheeks  the  richest  Ver- 
million colour;  a  fine  white  forehead,  a 
sweet  little  mouth,  a  graceful  nose,  good 
teeth;  she  is  tall  &  her  waist  beautifully 
small.  Innocence  &  repose  seem  the  lead- 
ing expression  of  her  countenance.  Her 
smile  is  heavenly;  her  dark  eyes  have  a 
calm  &  gentle  expression:  &  though  I 
have  seen  more  splendid  beauty,  I  have 
seldom  seen  any,  who  produced  on  me  a 
pleasanter  impression. 

Lord  Byron  says  he  left  Ravenna  because 
all  his  friends  were  exiled.  The  priests  stuck 
up  an  affiche  threatening  him  with  I  know 
not  what.  The  young  men  of  Italy,  Lord 
B.  thinks,  are  in  a  good  way;  they  long  for 
liberty.  Let  them  get  that,  &  then  after- 
wards study  politics  &  understand  it. 

Lord  B.  wishes  to  go  to  America.  He 
could  judge  it  impartially:  till  now  none 

*  See  Moore's  "Byron". 
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than  from  the  city  of  Boston  to  Worcester." 
On  August  8,  1822,  Bancroft  wrote  from 
Worcester  to  President  Kirkland:  "I  owe 
you  my  intellectual  existence,  my  hopes  and 
my  happiness.  If  I  can  enter  with  fine 
prospects  the  paths  of  usefulness  and 
honour,  I  am  indebted  for  this  advantage  to 
you."  With  the  final  page  of  the  letter, 
the  young  student  may  be  left  upon  the 
threshold  of  his  efficient  years: 

Five  days  ago  I  reached  New  York,  & 
my  own  home  last  evening.  I  have  stolen 
a  few  minutes  from  my  sisters  to  inform  you 
of  my  welfare. 

As  soon  as  the  first  welcoming  is  over,  I 
must  begin  to  think  seriously  of  my  future 
destiny.  Or  rather  I  must  decide  on  it. 
The  days  of  tranquil  uninterrupted  study 
are  past;  it  would  be  foolish  to  sigh  after 
them;  yet  they  were  pleasant  once,  when  the 
progress  of  time  was  marked  only  by 
progress  in  letters,  &  the  morning  opened 
on  the  still  &  cheerful  continuance  of  the 
labours  of  the  evening.  Those  days  are 
gone  by;  my  wishes  n'ow  prompt  me — my 
situation  forces  me — to  action.  I  must  re- 
solve on  my  future  pursuits  &  course  of  life 
immediately:  for  till  I  have  a  fixed  resolu- 
tion I  shall  [one  word  missing]  &  I  detest 
and  dread  an  undecided  spirit.  Yet  I  could 
wish  to  know  your  opinion  or  desires,  if  you 
take  interest  enough  in  me  to  make  me  an 
object  of  desire  or  thought.  I  hope  to  be  at 
Cambridge  inafewdays;  but  as  I  cannot  tear 
myself  at  once  from  the  embraces  of  my 
friends  in  Worcester,  I  could  wish  to  be  fa- 
voured with  a  few  lines  which  might  guide  me 
in  my  decision.  At  any  rate  I  hope  soon  to 
be  near  you,  &  to  profit  by  your  counsels. 

Most  gratefully  and  most  sincerely, 
George  Bancroft. 


"A  Splendid 
Servitude  " 


WHAT  classical  saying  strikes  a  more 
modern  note  than  that  of  Seneca, 
"A  great  fortune  is  a  splendid  ser- 
vitude "  ?  It  seems  simply  a  translation  into 
the  Latin  philosopher's  sonorous  phrase  of 
the  commonplaces  of  our  own  familiar  phi- 
losophy, as  when  Andrew  Carnegie  speaks  of 
"slaves  of  the  habit  of  hoarding,"  and  adds: 
*'At  first  they  own  the  money  they  have 
made  and  saved.  Later  in  life  the  money 
owns  them."  To  such  apparent  identity  of 
view  in  a  Seneca  and  a  Carnegie  there  at- 
taches the  peculiar  interest  many  moderns 
feel  in  the  life  of  the  Roman  Empire,  because 
in  its  materialism  and  its  imperialism  it  is 
supposed  to  parallel  our  own  civilization,  the 
student  of  manners  constantly  harking  back 
to  it  for  a  curious  resemblance  and  the  mor- 
alist for  an  "awful  warning."  Thus,  with 
the  modern  more  or  less  on  the  watch  to  see 
Roman  history  of  the  first  century  repeat 
itself  in  the  twentieth,  any  fresh 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning it  attracts  almost  a  popu- 
lar audience — as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Dill's 
recently  published  study  of  "Roman  Society 
from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius." 

The  picture  Dr.  Dill  draws  for  us  of  the 
Roman  millionaire  of  the  first  century  seems, 
cursorily,  to  be  a  case  of  history  repeated. 
The  lavishncss  of  his  entertainments,  of  which 
the  extravagance  has  been  so  often  detailed 
(perhaps  $150,000  for  Egyptian  lilies  for  a 
single  feast  is  a  novel  item) ;  his  frequent 
appearance  in  the  role  of  "self-made  man" 
who  had  "come  up  from  the  people" — the 
freedmen ;  his  acknowledged  obligation  to 
spend  liberally  on  municipal  objects,  as  baths 
and  temples,  and  also  hospitals,  schools  and 
good  roads;  his  contributions,  more  or  less 
compulsory,  to  the  collegia  or  trades-unions 
of  the  time;  his  genuine  and  general  pity  for 
the  proletariat — his  spirit  of  charity,  in  mod- 
ern phrase — despite  the  hideous  cruelty  of 
the  gladiatorial  shows  and  slave  punishments; 
his  liability  to  the  inheritance  tax  and  to  other 
special  taxes  that  in  the  end  developed  into  a 
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system  of  practical  confiscation — in  these  and 
many  other  respects  the  Roman  millionaire 
is  pictured  as  subject  to  familiar  modern  con- 
ditions, actual  or  possible.  But  turning  to 
the  other  side  of  the  picture,  the  transition 
in  status  is  startlingly  abrupt.  The  price 
that  Seneca  paid  for  his  wealth  was  not  figur- 
atively, but  literally,  "a splendid  servitude." 
The  tutor  of  Nero,  owing  his  fortune  of  some 
twelve  millions  to  the  emperor's  favor,  Seneca 
wrote  his  confession  in  "the  thick,  stifling 
air  of  the  Terror,"  "tossing  on  his  couch  of 
purple  under  richly  paneled  ceilings  of  gold, 
starting  at  every  sound  in  the  wainscot  as  he 
awaits  the  messenger  of  death" — the  sum- 
mons to  suicide  by  the  emperor's  command. 
The  thought  in  Seneca's  mind  could  not 
have  been  at  a  farther  possible  remove  from 
any  modern  association  with  the  servitude 
of  wealth.  Yet  the  Roman  sage,  no  less 
than  the  plain,  business-man  millionaire  to- 
day (so  far  as  he  is  possessed  by  the  spirit 
of  unlimited  accjuisition),  deliberately  sought 
the  servitude,  but  to  recognize  ii  too  late. 
This  inexplicable  willingness  to  pay  the  cost 
— any  cost — in  the  first  century  or  in  the 
twentieth,  passes  the  understanding  not  alone 
of  the  man  outside,  the  preacher,  or  censor, 
or  publicist,  but,  in  his  saner  moments,  of 
the  man  of  affairs  as  well.  It  is  in  his  be- 
half that  a  publication  devoted  to  solid  busi- 
ness interests,  the  Bankers''  Magazine,  en- 
tered recent  protest  against  the  servitude  of 
wealth,  the  continuance  of  "  the  old,  barbaric 
struggle"  until  death  itself  intervenes;  the 
sacrifice  of,  "the  rational  and  intelligent" 
ordering  of  life  despite  all  modern  facilities 
for  the  safe  reinvestment  of  a  sufficient  for- 
tune. 

Putting  aside  the  obvious  motives  for  ac- 
cumulation beyond  the  point  of  sufficiency 
— the  love  of  luxury  which,  as  in  Nero's  day, 
cannot  find  its  limit,  the  passion  for  more 
and  still  more  power,  and  the  fascination  of 
"staying  in  the  game" — the  question  of  the 
safe  reinvestment  of  actively  invested  capi- 
tal, of  the  advantageous  disposal  of  a  large 
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interest  in  a  "going  concern"  of  size,  is  for 
each  individual  a  condition  and  not  a  theory, 
a  matter  difficult,  often  impracticable,  of 
arrangement.  It  is  an  anomaly  of  business 
statistics,  full  as  they  are,  so  good  authori- 
ties state,  that  they  give  no  estimate  of  the 
proportion  that  capital  actively  invested  bears 
to  capital  invested  simply  for  income.  Yet 
until  that  proportion  is  estimated  it  is  obvi- 
ously impossible  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  how 
many  men  of  reputed  wealth  can  withdraw 
from  active  affairs  without  a  sacrifice  that 
would  mean  comparative  poverty.  In  many 
of  these  cases  the  personal  control  and  con- 
duct of  the  enterprise  determine  not  only  its 
profit  and  income — to  those  associated  in  it 
as  well,  especially  in  the  case  of  family  in- 
terests— but  no  less  the  stability  of  profit 
and  income.  This  aspect  of  the  involuntary 
servitude  of  wealth,  the  practical  necessity 
of  "keeping  in  the  harness"  long  after  the 
reputed  millionaire  has  apparently  passed 
the  point  of  sufficient  acquisition,  for  the 
sake  of  "making  sure  of  what  he  has"  or  of 
what  others  have  who  are  associated  with 
him  and  dependent  on  him,  is  an  aspect 
generally  ignored,  yet  one  that  is  vital  to  any 
discussion  in  the  large.  It  is  the  old  case 
of  the  unknown  quantity,  the  elusive  per- 
sonal element,  in  the  equation. 

It  is  also  a  paradox  of  modern  life,  with 
so  much  more  than  ever  before  to  give  charm 
to  living  for  one  who  commands  an  independ- 
ent fortune,  that  the  divorce  is  constantly 
widening  between  the  career  whose  end  is 
money-making  in  business  and  the  profes- 
sions and  the  careers  of  a  different  or  higher 
end.  It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that 
President  Eliot  once  confessed  to  "feeling 
sorry  for  the  rich  men  in  our  day."  They 
have,  by  "a  change  in  the  organization  in 
society,"  been  deprived  of  "a  great  many  of 
the  opportunities  of  service,  which,  on  the 
whole,  endeared  their  like  to  the  feudal 
societies."  The  duties  once  attaching  to 
the  possession  of  wealth,  that  the  possessors 
do  their  part  as  soldiers,  magistrates,  great 
land-owners  and  great  stock  owners — "they 
could  not  be  rich  on  any  other  terms,  "  as 
President  Eliot  says — are  now  allotted  by  a 
democratic  society,  quite  regardless  of  its 
possession,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  rich  in 
the  passing  of  a  peculiar  responsibility,  what- 
ever may  be  the  incidental  advantage  to  the 
rest  of  the  community.  With  the  change 
has  passed,  too,    "the  sight  of  appropriate 


and  durable  splendor  " — "a  great  enjoyment 
for  all  who  look  on  it,"  President  Eliot  counts 
it — or  the  sense  of  a  certain  fixed  position  in 
the  community  with  a  reciprocal  sense  of 
what  is  owed  to  that  position.  The  inevi- 
table result  to  accentuate  money-making  as 
an  unregardful  career,  by  itself  and  for  it- 
self, has  perhaps  most  of  all  intensified  the 
servitude  of  wealth  in  modern  life. 

IF  this  question  of  wealth,  its  abuses,  perils 
and  exactions,  is  so  much  in  the  air  that 
one  sometimes  wishes  the  American  peo- 
ple would  find  time  to  think  of  something 
else,  and  give  itself  a  little  mental 
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out  of  this  obsession, — it  is  curious 

how  one  class  passes  unaffected  by  the  de- 
bate, in  serene  unconsciousness  that  it  has 
anything  practical  to  do  with  it.  It  is  al- 
ways assumed  that  the  evils  threatened  and 
their  discussion  have  to  do  only  with  for- 
tunes of  inordinate  size,  or  fortunes  especially 
acquired  by  some  kind  of  business  tyranny  or 
sharp  practice,  or  speculation,  or  any  means 
that  are  demoralizing.  Of  course  these  always 
will  be  the  main  examples  in  all  jeremiads 
about  our  materialization;  but  how  about 
the  moderately  rich,  whose  fortunes,  made 
by  entirely  honest  and  creditable  means,  are 
not  great  enough  to  threaten  "servitude  "  to 
themselves  or  oppression  to  others;  those 
whom  we  know  as  the  "well-to-do,"  mean- 
ing that  they  have  enough  to  order  their 
lives  according  to  their  own  choice? 

When  commencement  and  other  orators 
unanimously  chose  warning  themes  this 
summer  from  financial  demoralization,  and 
when  Mr.  Cleveland  said  the  other  day  that 
we  could  better  afford  to  go  slower  than  to 
lose  some  of  the  old  ideas  about  business 
honesty  and  the  sacredness  of  trusts,  some 
thousands  of  such  excellent  men  accepted 
with  approval  what  seemed  to  them  truisms, 
to  whom  it  never  occurred  that  they  were  in 
any  way  concerned.  Yet  it  is  not  the  phe- 
nomenal, but  the  normal  "successful"  man 
who,  among  the  element  that  is  really  of 
most  consequence,  sets  the  pace.  Pyro- 
technic financiers,  promoters  rich  in  a  day, 
owners  of  uncountable  accumulations,  even, 
may  be  regarded  with  demoralizing  interest 
and  curiosity,  but  they  have  little  steady  ef- 
fect on  the  community  at  large.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  moderately  rich  men  of 
acknowledged  respectability  and  esteem,  of 
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ation,  refinement,  and  civilized  ideals, 
eally,  and  very  properly,  have  the  im- 
portant power  of  strongly  influencing  the 
standards  of  others,  like  themselves  except 
for  the  riches — of  influencing  the  weaker  by 
example  and  the  stronger  by  actually  affect- 
ing their  environment.  It  is  by  seeing  what 
are  the  things  with  which  such  men  hasten  to 
surround  themselves  that  average  human 
nature  forms  its  idea  of  what  things  are  most 
desirable;  and  that  human  nature  more 
thoughtful  than  the  average  still  cannot  help 
judging  what  it  must  try  to  accumulate  if  it 
doesn't  want  to  drop  out  of  the  companion- 
ship of  people  whom  it  quite  legitimately 
likes  and  values.  In  other  words,  as  I  said, 
these  people  set  the  pace. 

And  how  have  they  set  it  in  these  last  few 
years?  Not  the  '^ smart"  people,  or  the 
new  rich  vulgarians,  but  the  people  just  de- 
scribed as  having  enough  to  order  their 
lives  according  to  their  own  choice.  Have 
they,  on  the  whole,  said  we  should  *'go 
slower"?  Have  they  fostered  a  wise  sim- 
plicity? Have  they  shown  that  one  of  the 
things  for  which  they  valued  being  rich  was 
the  escape  from  pressure,  from  complica- 
tion, from  the  necessity  of  thinking  con- 
tinually of  money?  When  Madame  Wad- 
dington  was  here  she  said  that  one  of  the 
changes  she  noticed  was  that  Americans 
always  talked  about  the  prices  of  things,  the 
cost  of  their  establishments  and  surround- 
ings— having    them   perpetually   in    mind; 


and  she  was  speaking  of  a  well-bred  and  in 
most  respects  highly  civilized  class  among 
them.  Have  they  shown  a  disposition  to  let 
the  means  be  less  in  evidence  than  the  end? 
Is  the  dominating  impression  in  their  homes 
that  of  care-free  lives,  tranquillity  gained 
after  work,  happy  independence  in  choosing 
their  occupations  and  companionships,  or  a 
restless  subjection  to  the  domestic  and  social 
machinery  necessary  to  keep  up  a  certain 
rate  of  speed,  and  an  attention  like  a  hard- 
worked  engineer's  to  all  the  fuel,  steam- 
gauges,  and  registers? 

As  long  as  that  which  ought  to  be  the 
really  independent  element  in  a  community 
permits  itself  to  be  driven  by  a  relentless 
spirit  of  meaningless  competition — an  un- 
easy obligation  to  feed  the  fires  a  little  higher 
than  the  neighbor  or  a  little  higher  than  the 
day  before — the  apparent  necessity  will  take 
possession  of  the  rest  like  a  nervous  epi- 
demic or  a  panic;  and  the  old  ideas  about 
business  honesty  and  respect  for  trusts  will 
suffer  under  the  pressure  that  such  condi- 
tions always  exert  on  the  weak  and  the 
tempted.  There  will  be  no  going  slower 
until  it  can  be  shown  that  men  can  go  slower 
with  the  respect — or  at  all  events  without 
the  implied  contempt — of  those  whom  they 
regard  as  successful;  or  until  success  itself 
is  disassociated  from  speed  and  high  pres- 
sure. To  both  these  ends  wise  and  honor- 
able rich  men  can  contribute,  and  are 
blameworthy  if  they  do  not. 


A   GREAT  HALL   AND   ITS  DECORATION 

IT  would  be  impracticable  to  describe  the 
great  amphitheatre  of  the  Sorbonne  with- 
out the  aidof  photographs,  but  Fig.  I  may 
help  the  account  of  it,  which  follows: 

The  hall  has  been  planned  to  seat  3,000 
persons  and  to  afford  standing-room  to  a 
good  many  late-comers  besides.  The  gen- 
eral plan  is  this:  A  semicircle  of  98  feet  di- 
ameter to  which  you  will  add  a  parallelogram, 
an  oblong,  of  98x24  feet.  That  is  to  say, 
the  main  auditorium  has  the  shape  of  a  semi- 
circle and  something  more — 98  feet  across 
and  74  feet  from  front  to  rear.  Biit  to  this 
we  have  to  add  again  a  certain  space  pro- 
vided for  dais,  or  post  of  honor;  the  place 
taken  up  by  the  long  table  and  the  seats  be- 
hind it — not  "stage,"  for  there  is  no  raised 
platform.  The  wall  which  encloses  this 
space,  and  the  hall  on  that  side,  is  built  on 
a  flattened  curve;  and  on  the  main  axis  there 
is  here  an  added  depth  of  18  feet;  so  that 
the  main  enclosure  is  92  feet  from  front  to 
rear.  Outside  the  semicircle  there  is  a  series 
of  five  very  curious  tribunes  (double  galler- 
ies) arranged  around  the  circumference  in 
the  form  of  projecting  lobes  (little  separate 
auditoriums),  each  40  feet  wide  and  half  as 
deep,  and  all  opening  toward  the  stage  in 
such  a  way  that  there  are  no  seats  without 
view  and  hearing.  Fig.  I  shows  two  of  the 
tribunes  with  two  stories  in  each  tribune.  It 
shows  also  about  one-quarter  of  the  wall  be- 
hind the  stage;  and  by  comparing  this  with 
the  view  in  Fig.  II  it  will  be  understood  in 
what  a  curious  flat  curve  the  wall  in  question 
is  planned.  Measured  along  the  curve,  it  is 
about  85  feet  long,  and  the  painting  by 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  fills  the  whole  of  it  from 
end  to  end,  and  about  half  its  total  height 
from  the  main  floor  to  the  cove  of  the  roof. 
I  saw  this  hall  but  newly  finished  in  1900, 
and  I  was  struck  by  its  beauty.  No  such 
large  auditorium  is  known  to  me — nothing 
so  effective,  so  stately,  and  yet  so  practical 
in  appearance.  The  novelty  of  its  disposi- 
tion is  evident.  The  publication  last  year  of 
the  folio  volume,  "Monographic  de  la  Sor- 
bonne," affords  an  opportunity  to  study  in 
detail  the  whole  vast  structure,  746  feet  long 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  approximately. 
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and  brings  up  again  the  thought  of  that  splen- 
did room  for  lectures  and  for  ceremonial. 

This  would  not  be  a  great  French  public 
institution  if  its  chief  place  of  state  and  cere- 
mony did  not  have  statues  of  the  great  men 
who  are  identified  with  its  history.  Accord- 
ingly, Fig.  I  snows  on  the  left  the  statue 
of  the  Cardinal  Richelieu  by  Alfred  Lanson, 
then  Pascal  by  Louis-Ernest  Barrias,  and  on 
the  right  Rollin  by  Chaplain;  while  unseen, 
behind  the  spectator,  are  the  corresponding 
statues,  Robert  de  Sorbon  by  Crauk,  facing 
the  Richelieu,  and  to  be  seen  in  Fig.  II; 
Descartes  and  Lavoisier  by  Coutan  and 
Dalou.  The  five  large  roundels  which  are 
seen  painted  on  the  vault  above  the  five  semi- 
domes  of  the  tribunes  are  from  the  cartoons 
of  that  famous  decorative  painter,  Pierre 
Victor  Galland,  who  died  in  1892.  The  five 
emblematic  figures  represent,  as  is  natural  in 
such  a  case,  Science,  Letters,  Law,  and  Medi- 
cine, and  the  embodied  University  of  France. 

The  merits  of  those  symbolical  paintings 
and  of  the  statuary  could  hardly  be  discussed 
without  separate  photographs  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  in  some  cases  more  than  one  of 
each  piece.  The  unusual  character  and  great 
interest  of  the  hall  itself  as  a  piece  of  prac- 
tical modern  architecture  are  so  far  obvious 
that  they  may  be  left  to  the  account  of  them 
which  our  photographs  give.  But  the  im- 
mense importance  of  the  great  painting,  the 
largest  single  composition  in  Europe,  and 
the  work  of  the  first  decorative  painter  of 
modern  times,  seems  to  make  some  account 
of  the  picture  itself  desirable.  The  artist 
has  personified  "La  Sorbonne";  and  hav- 
ing to  represent  this  great  and  famous  in- 
stitution in  embodied  form,  he  imagines  her 
as  une  vierge  laique.  To  obtain  the  full 
significance  of  that  term  one  must  put  him- 
self in  the  position  of  a  member  of  a  great 
Roman  Catholic  community  and  a  great 
artistic  community,  accustomed  to  see  the 
Virgin  of  ecclesiastical  art  presiding  over  so 
many  great  triumphs  in  the  world  of  religious 
thought,  and  even  of  earthly  splendor.  Here 
is  shown  a  presiding  genius  of  wholly  non- 
clerical  significance ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  only 
that  we  can  come  to  understand  the  passion- 
less   face,   the  non-expressive   attitude,   the 
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folded  arms,  the  full-face  position  in  the 
picture.  To  go  one  step  further,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  common  practice  among  the 
later  Italian  painters  of  setting  on  the  steps 
of  the  Virgin's  throne  two  little  winged  pidti, 
with  no  particular  duty  to  fulfil,  has  evi- 
dently suggested  the  placing  of  these  two 
genii  beside  the  personified  Sorbonne.  They 
have  palms  and  laurels  in  their  charge,  to  be 
taken  whithersoever  the  Lady  Patroness  may 
order.  On  the  right  of  the  presiding  Genius, 
the  spectator's  left,  are  the  personifications 
of  Eloquence,  Epic  Poetry,  and  Lyric  Poetry; 
on  the  right  are  Drama  and  Comedy,  Satire 
and  Fable;  and  the  other  personages  may 
be  fitted  with  such  other  names  of  the  great 
departments  of  literary  thought  as  the  above. 
But  all  this  deals  with  the  middle  part  of 
the  picture  only — with  that  framed  in  by  the 
two  foreground  trees,  a  double  trunk  on  the 
spectator's  left,  and  on  the  right  a  trunk  di- 
viding soon  after  it  leaves  the  ground.  These 
are  the  limits  of  Literature;  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  reserved  place  there  rises  out  of 
the  ground  a  spring  typifying  Education  or 
Learning  or  Wisdom,  and  the  young  and 
the  old  hasten  to  drink  of  it,  the  young 
helping  the  old  to  receive  the  draught,  al- 
though perhaps  the  pedagogy  of  the  time 
would  say  that  the  reverse  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  more  usual. 

So  much  for  the  central  compartment; 
and  on  the  left  of  it  is  History  with  those 
philosophies  which  belong  to  the  records  of 
the  past  and  their  results  in  the  modern 
world.  The  figure  with  the  skull,  seated, 
turned  to  the  left,  and  immersed  in  thought, 
is  what  we  must  call,  for  want  of  a  more 
general  term,  Pessimism;  and  Optimism,  a 
young  and  graceful  woman,  prettily  draped, 
offers  a  spray  of  flowers  which,  as  she  holds  it, 
comes  very  near  to  the  skull  in  the  pictorial 
composition.  Then  Mysticism,  or  the  life  of 
the  spirit,  is  expressed  in  the  draped,  nun- 
like figure  with  raised  right  hand;  and  Doubt 
is  embodied  in  the  gray-haired  man  at  the 
right  of  this  group,  and  close  to  the  double 
tree.  In  the  middle  of  this  left-hand  com- 
partment a  Genius  is  removing  the  growth 
of  vegetation  from  an  inscribed  stone,  while 
History  or  Annal  is  about  to  record  the  in- 
scription on  a  tablet  handed  her  by  another 
attendant  spirit.  On  the  left,  excavation 
and  research  among  ruins  is  going  on,  and  a 
youth  is  fitting  a  newly  found  ancient  helmet 
on  his  head,  and  it  may  be  noticed,  perhaps, 


that  whereas  the  whole  central  company  of 
Literature  with  the  controlling  spirit  of  La 
Sorbonne  are  seated  under  the  shadow  of 
the  sacred  grove  itself,  History  and  Archae- 
ology come  out  under  the  open  sky,  as  do 
the  groups  on  the  right. 

These  last-named  groups  stand  for  Science. 
The  draped  statue  on  the  high  pedestal  rep- 
resents Physics;  she  is  the  most  mysterious 
of  the  goddesses,  because  what  she  has  to 
reveal  and  to  give  to  the  world  is  always  sur- 
prising— what  she  may  yet  have  to  give  is  so 
completely  unguessed.  A  group  of  young 
men  are  offering  their  easily-  understood  hom- 
age to  her.  On  the  extreme  right  is  Mathe- 
matical Science,  represented  by  three  figures 
who  handle  the  usual  compasses  and  are  busy 
with  a  problem.  Finally,  the  group  nearest 
to  the  sacred  grove  itself  is  made  up  of 
Mineralogy,  an  old  woman  seated  on  the 
ground  and  leaning  upon  a  stone  in  which  is 
encrusted  a  fossil,  a  gigantic  spiral  shell.  On 
the  left  of  this  group  is  Botany,  with  plants 
on  her  knees,  and  a  Genius  who  is  examin- 
ing them.  The  two  tall  female  figures  stand 
for  The  Ocean  (perhaps  Marine  Botany  or 
Marine  Zoology)  holding  a  conch-shell,  and 
Geology,  crowned  with  precious  stones  and 
holding  up  a  piece  of  crystal  which  can  hardly 
be  made  out  in  small  pictures.  The  youths 
in  attendance  here  are  engaged  in  studying, 
the  one  a  lizard,  the  other  a  bottle  which  we 
may  take  to  hold  some  liquid  containing 
bacteria,  or  the  like. 

And  that  is  the  whole  story — the  story  of  a 
composition  which  was  absolutely  required 
to  be  symbolical  in  the  highest  degree.  Many 
persons  may  regret,  with  me,  that  Puvis  had 
not  been  allowed,  rather,  to  paint  three  or 
five  historical  events  in  the  long  and  inter- 
esting annals  of  the  Sorbonne;  but  it  appears 
from  the  records  that  that  question  was  not 
so  much  as  touched — it  was  assumed  from 
the  first  that  the  painting  must  represent  in 
visible  form  those  abstract  and  invisible  things 
for  which  the  Sorbonne  stands.  And  after 
one  has  made  out,  with  such  help  as  he  can 
get,  the  intended  significance  of  the  whole, 
he  is  left  with  a  certain  sense  of  surprising 
achievement  in  a  direction  not  wholly  ad- 
mirable and  not  involving  much  original 
thought.  It  seems  a  pity  that  a  great  painter 
should  be  compelled  to  give  his  time  to  think- 
ing out  these  dreamy  schemes  of  personifica- 
tion and  metaphor. 

Russell  Sturgis. 


Drawn  by  George  Wright. 
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ON  April  eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
five,  we  left  the  town  of  Frederick, 
Oklahoma,  for  a  few  days'  coyote 
coursing  in  the  Comanche  Reserve.  Lieut.- 
Gen.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  U.S.A.,  retired,  Lieu- 
tenant Fortescue,  U.S.A.,  formerly  of  my 
regiment.  Dr.  Alexander  Lambert,  of  New 
York,  Colonel  Cecil  Lyon,  of  Texas,  and 


We  drove  out  some  twenty  miles  to  where 
camp  was  pitched  in  a  bend  of  Deep  Red 
Creek,  w^hich  empties  into  the  Red  River  of 
the  South.  Cottonwood,  elm,  and  pecans 
formed  a  belt  of  timber  along  the  creek ;  we 
had  good  water,  the  tents  were  pitched  on 
short,  thick  grass,  and  everything  was  in 
perfect  order.     The  fare  was  dehcious.    Al- 


Sloan  Simpson,  also  of  Texas,  and  formerly    together  it  was  an  ideal  camp,  and  the  days 


of  my  regiment,  were  with  me.  We  were 
the  guests  of  two  old-style  Texas  cattlemen, 
Messrs.  Burnett  and  Wagner,  who  had 
leased  great  stretches  of  pasture  from  the 
Comanches  and  Kiowas;  and  I  cannot  suf- 
ficiently express  my  appreciation  of  the 
kindness  of  these  my  two  hosts.  Burnett's 
brand,  the  ''four  sixes,"  has  been  owned 
by  him  for  forty  years.  Both  of  them  had 
come  to  this  country  thirty  years  before,  in 
the  days  of  the  buffalo,  when  all  game  was 
very  plentiful  and  the  Indians  were  still  on 
the  war-path.  Several  other  ranchmen  were 
along,  including  John  Abernethy,  of  Tesca, 
Oklahoma,  a  professional  wolf  hunter. 
There  were  also  a  number  of  cow  hands  of 
both  Burnett  and  Wagner;  among  them 
were  two  former  riders  for  the  "four  sixes," 
Fi  Taylor  and  Uncle  Ed  Gillis,  who  seemed 
to  make  it  their  special  mission  to  see  that 
everything  went  right  with  me.  Further- 
more there  was  Captain  McDonald  of  the 
Texas  Rangers,  a  game  and  true  man,  whose 
name  was  one  of  terror  to  outlaws  and  vio- 
lent criminals  of  all  kinds;  and  finally  there 
was  Quanah  Parker,  the  Comanche  chief, 
in  his  youth  a  bitter  foe  of  the  whites,  now 
painfully  teaching  his  people  to  travel  the 
white  man's  stony  road. 

^i*^(  From  the  forthcoming  book,  "Outdoor  Pastimes  of 
an  American  Hunter,"  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


we  passed  there  were  also  ideal.  Cardinals 
and  mocking-birds — the  most  individual 
and  dehghtful  of  all  birds  in  voice  and  man- 
ner— sang  in  the  woods;  and  the  beautiful, 
many-tinted  fork-tailed  fly-catchers  were 
to  be  seen  now  and  then,  perched  in  trees 
or  soaring  in  curious  zigzags,  chattering 
loudly. 

In  chasing  the  coyote  only  greyhounds 
are  used,  and  half  a  dozen  different  sets  of 
these  had  been  brought  to  camp.  Those  of 
Wagner,  the  "Big  D"  dogs,  as  his  cow- 
punchers  called  them,  were  handled  by 
Bony  Moore,  who,  with  Tom  Burnett,  the 
son  of  our  host  Burke  Burnett,  took  the 
lead  in  feats  of  daring  horsemanship,  even 
in  that  field  of  daring  horsemen.  Bevins 
had  brought  both  greyhounds  and  rough- 
haired  staghounds  from  his  Texas  ranch. 
So  had  Cecil  Lyon,  and  though  his  dogs 
had  chiefly  been  used  in  coursing  the  black- 
tailed  Texas  jack-rabbit,  they  took  naturally 
to  the  coyote  chases.  Finally  there  were 
Abernethy's  dogs,  which  together  with  their 
master,  performed  the  feats  I  shall  hereafter 
relate.  Abernethy  has  a  homestead  of  his 
own  not  far  from  Frederick,  and  later  I  was 
introduced  to  his  father,  an  old  Confederate 
soldier,  and  to  his  sweet  and  pretty  wife,  and 
their  five  little  children.  He  had  run  away 
with  his  wife  when  they  were  nineteen  and 
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Starting  toward  the  wolf  grounds. 


sixteen  respectively;  but  the  match  had 
turned  out  a  happy  one.  Both  were  par- 
ticularly fond  of  music,  including  the  piano, 
horn,  and  violin,  and  they  played  duets  to- 
gether. General  Young,  whom  the  Co- 
manches  called  ''War  Bonnet,"  went  in  a 
buggy  with  Burke  Burnett,  and  as  Burnett 
invariably  followed  the  hounds  at  full  speed 
in  his  buggy,  and  usually  succeeded  in  see- 
ing most  of  the  chase,  I  felt  that  the  buggy 
men  really  encountered  greater  hazzards 
than  anyone  else.  It  was  a  thoroughly  con- 
genial company  all  through.  The  weather 
was  good;  we  were  in  the  saddle  from  morn- 
ing until  night;  and  our  camp  was  in  all 
respects  all  that  a  camp  should  be;  so  how 
could  we  help  enjoying  ourselves? 

The  coursing  was  done  on  the  flats  and 
great  rolling  prairies  which  stretched  north 
from  our  camp  toward  the  Wichita  Moun- 
tains and  south  toward  the  Red  River. 
There  was  a  certain  element  of  risk  in  the 
gallops,  because  the  whole  country  was  one 
huge  prairie-dog  town,  the  prairie-dogs 
being  so  numerous  that  the  new  towns  and 
the  abandoned  towns  were  continuous  with 
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one  another  in  every  direction.  Practically 
every  run  we  had  was  through  these  prairie- 
dog  towns,  varied  occasionally  by  creeks 
and  washouts.  But  as  we  always  ran  scat- 
tered out,  the  wonderfully  quick  cow  ponies, 
brought  up  in  this  country  and  spending  all 
their  time  among  the  prairie-dog  towns,  were 
able,  even  while  running  at  headlong  speed, 
to  avoid  the  holes  with  a  cleverness  that  was 
simply  marvellous.  During  our  hunt  but 
one  horse  stepped  in  a  hole;  he  turned  a 
complete  somerset,  though  neither  he  nor 
his  rider  was  hurt.  Stunted  mesquite 
bushes  grew  here  and  there  in  the  grass, 
and  there  was  cactus.  As  always  in  prairie- 
dog  towns,  there  were  burrowing  owls  and 
rattlesnakes.  We  had  to  be  on  our  guard 
that  the  dogs  did  not  attack  the  latter.  Once 
we  thought  a  greyhound  was  certainly  bit- 
ten. It  was  a  very  fast  blue  bitch,  which 
seized  the  rattler  and  literally  shook  it  to 
pieces.  The  rattler  struck  twice  at  the 
bitch,  but  so  quick  were  the  bitch's  move- 
ments that  she  was  not  hit  either  time,  and 
in  a  second  the  snake  was  not  merely  dead, 
but  in  pieces.    We  usually  killed  the  rattlers 


From  a  photograph  by  IV.  Sloan  Stjnpson. 


The  Big  D  cow  pony. 
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with  either  our  quirts  or  ropes.  One 
which  I  thus  killed  was  over  five  feet 
long. 

By  rights  there  ought  to  have  been 
carts  in  which  the  greyhounds  could 
be  drawn  until  the  coyotes  w^re 
sighted,  but  there  were  none,  and 
the  greyhounds  simply  trotted  along 
beside  the  horses.  All  of  them  were 
fine  animals,  and  almost  all  of  them 
of  recorded  pedigree.  Coyotes  have 
sharp  teeth  and  bite  hard,  while 
greyhounds  have  thin  skins,  and 
many  of  them  were  cut  in  the  wor- 
ries. This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
only  two  or  three  of  them  seized  by 
the  throat,  the  others  taking  hold 
behind,  which  of  course  exposed 
them  to  retaliation.  Few  of  them 
would  have  been  of  much  use  in 
stopping  a  big  wolf.  Abernethy's 
hounds,  however,  though  they  could 
not  kill  a  big  wolf,  would  stop  it, 
permitting  their  owner  to  seize  it  ex- 
actly as  he  seized  coyotes,  as  here- 
after described.  He  had  killed  but 
a  few  of  the  big  gray  wolves;  one 
weighed  ninety-seven  pounds.  He 
said  that  there  were  gradations 
from  this  down  to  the  coyotes.  A 
few  days  before  our  arrival,  after  a 
very  long  chase,  he  had  captured  a 
black  wolf,  weighing  between  fifty 
and  sixty  pounds. 

These  Southern  coyotes  or  prai- 
rie wolves  are  only  about  one-third 
the  size  of  the  big  gray  timber  wolves 
of  the  Northern  Rockies.  They  are 
too  small  to  meddle  with  full-grown 
horses  and  cattle,  but  pick  up  young 
calves  and  kill  sheep  as  w^ell  as  any 
small  domesticated  animal  that  they 
can  get  at.  The  big  wolves  flee 
from  the  neighborhood  of  anything 
like  close  settlements,  but  coyotes 
hang  around  the  neighborhood  of 
man  much  more  persistently.  They 
show  a  fox-like  cunning  in  catching 
rabbits,  prairie-dogs,  gophers,  and 
the  like.  After  nightfall  they  are 
noisy,  and  their  melancholy  wail- 
ing and  yelling  are  familiar  sounds 
to  all  who  pass  over  the  plains.  The 
young  are  brought  forth  in  holes 
in  cut  banks  or  similar  localities. 
Within  my  own  experience  I  have 
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known  of  the  finding  of  but  two  families. 
In  one  there  was  but  a  single  family  of 
five  cubs  and  one  old  animal,  undoubtedly 
the  mother;  in  the  other  case  there  were 
ten  or  eleven  cubs  and  two  old  females 
which  had  apparently  shared  the  burrow 
or  cave,  though  living  in  separate  pockets. 
In  neither  case  was  any  full-grown  male  coy- 
ote found  in  the  neighborhood;  as  regards 


Coyotes  are  sharp,  wary,  knowing  crea- 
tures, and  on  most  occasions  take  care  to 
keep  out  of  harm's  way.  But  individuals 
among  them  have  queer  freaks.  On  one 
occasion  while  Sloan  Simpson  was  on  the 
roundup  he  waked  at  night  to  find  some- 
thing on  the  foot  of  his  bed,  its  dark  form 
indistinctly  visible  against  the  white  tar- 
paulin.    He  aroused  a  friend  to  ask  if  it 


Fro?>i  a  photograpli,  copyri^ltt  jgoj,  by  Alexander  La7?iberi,  M.D. 

After  a  run. 


these  particular  litters,  the  father  seemingly 
had  nothing  to  do  with  taking  care  of  or  sup- 
porting the  family.  I  am  not  able  to  say 
whether  this  was  accidental  or  whether  it  is  a 
rule  that  only  the  mother  lives  with  and  takes 
care  of  the  Utter ;  I  have  heard  contrary  state- 
ments about  the  matter  from  hunters  who 
should  know.  Unfortunately  I  have  learned 
from  long  experience  that  it  is  only  excep- 
tional hunters  who  can  be  trusted  to  give  ac- 
curate descriptions  of  the  habits  of  any  beast, 
save  such  as  are  connected  with  its  chase. 


could  be  a  dog.  While  they  were  cautiously 
endeavoring  to  find  out  what  it  was,  it 
jumped  up  and  ran  off;  they  then  saw  that 
it  was  a  coyote.  In  a  short  time  it  returned 
again,  coming  out  of  the  darkness  toward 
one  of  the  cowboys  who  was  awake,  and 
the  latter  shot  it,  fearing  it  might  have 
hydrophobia.  But  I  doubt  this,  as  in  such 
case  it  would  not  have  curled  up  and  gone 
to  sleep  on  Simpson's  bedding.  Coyotes 
are  subject  to  hydrophobia,  and  when  under 
the  spell  of  the  dreadful  disease  will  fear- 


Fro)n  a  photograph,  copyright  igoj,  by  Alexander  Lajjibert,  M.D. 

The  trail  hounds. 


lessly  attack  men.  In  one  case  of  which  I 
know,  a  mad  coyote  coming  into  camp 
sprang  on  a  sleeping  man  who  was  rolled 
in  his  bedding  and  bit  and  worried  the 
bedding  in  the  effort  to  get  at  him.  Two 
other  men  hastened  to  his  rescue,  and  the 
covote  first  attacked  them  and  then  sud- 
denly  sprang  aside  and  again  worried  the 
bedding,  by  which  time  one  of  them  was 
able  to  get  in  a  shot  and  killed  it.  All 
coyotes,  like  big  wolves,  die  silently  and 
fight  to  the  last.  I  had  never  weighed  any 
coyotes  until  on  this  trip.  I  weighed  the 
twelve  which  I  myself  saw  caught,  and 
they  ran  as  follows:  male,  thirty  pounds; 
female,  twenty-eight  pounds;  female, thirty- 
six  pounds;  male,  thirty-two  pounds;  male, 
thirty-four  pounds;  female,  thirty  pounds; 
female,  twenty-seven  pounds;  male,  thirty- 
two  pounds;  male,  twenty-nine  pounds; 
young  male,  twenty-two  pounds;  male, 
twenty-nine  pounds;  female,  twenty-seven 
pounds.  Disregarding  the  young  male, 
this  makes  an  average  of  just  over  thirty 
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pounds.*  Except  the  heaviest  female,  they 
were  all  gaunt  and  in  splendid  running 
trim;  but  then  I  do  not  remember  ever  see- 
ing a  really  fat  coyote. 

The  morning  of  the  first  day  of  our  hunt 
dawned  bright  and  beautiful,  the  air  just 
cool  enough  to  be  pleasant.  Immediately 
after  breakfast  we  jogged  off  on  horseback, 
Tom  Burnett  and  Bony  Moore  in  front, 
with  six  or  eight  greyhounds  slouching 
alongside,  while  Burke  Burnett  and  "War 
Bonnet"  drove  behind  us  in  the  buggy. 
I  was  mounted  on  one  of  Tom  Burnett's 
favorites,  a  beautiful  Kiowa  pony.  The 
chuck- wagon,  together  with  the  relay  of 
greyhounds  to  be  used  in  the  afternoon, 
was  to  join  us  about  midday  at  an  appointed 
place  where  there  was  a  pool  of  water. 

We  shuffled  along,  strung  out  in  an  irreg- 

*  I  sent  the  skins  and  skujls  to  Dr.  Hart  Merriam,  the 
head  of  the  Biological  Survey.  Rewrote  me  about  them: 
"All  but  one  are  the  plains  coyote,  Cniiis  7icbrncet'sis.  They 
are  not  perfectly  typical,  but  are  near  enough  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes.  The  exception  is  a  yearling  pup  of  a  much 
larger  species.  Whether  this  is  frustor  I  dare  not  say  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  group." 


Frotn  a  //holograph,  copyright  igoj,  by  Alexander  Lambert,  M.D. 

Lyon's  greyhounds. 


ular  line,  across  a  long  flat,  in  places  covered 
with  bright-green  wild  onions ;  and  then  up 
a  gentle  slope  where  the  stunted  mesquite 
grew,  while  the  prairie-dogs  barked  spas- 
modically as  we  passed  their  burro w^s.  The 
low  crest,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  of  the 
slope  was  reached  only  some  twenty  min- 
utes after  we  left  camp,  and  hardly  had 
we  started  down  the  other  side  than  two 
coyotes  were  spied  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  in  front.  Immediately  horses  and 
dogs  were  after  them  at  a  headlong,  break- 
neck run,  the  coyotes  edging  to  the  left  where 
the  creek  bottom,  with  its  deep  banks  and 
narrow  fringes  of  timber,  was  about  a  mile 
distant.  The  little  wolves  knew  their  dan- 
ger and  ran  their  very  fastest,  w^hile  the  long 
dogs  stretched  out  after  them,  gaining  stead- 
ily. It  was  evident  the  chase  w^ould  be  a 
short  one,  and  there  was  no  need  to  husband 
the  horses,  so  every  man  let  his  pony  go  for 
all  there  was  in  him.  At  such  a  speed,  and 
especially  going  downhill,  there  was  not  the 
shghtest  use  in  trying  to  steer  clear  of  the 


prairie-dog  holes ;  it  was  best  to  let  the  vet- 
eran cow  ponies  see  to  that  for  themselves. 
They  were  as  eager  as  their  riders  and  on 
we  dashed  at  full  speed,  curving  to  the  left 
toward  the  foot  of  the  slope;  we  jumped 
into  and  out  of  a  couple  of  broad,  shallow 
washouts,  as  w^e  tore  after  the  hounds,  now 
nearing  their  quarry.  The  rearmost  coyote 
w^as  overtaken  just  at  the  edge  of  the  creek; 
the  foremost,  which  was  a  few  yards  in  ad- 
vance, made  good  its  escape,  as  all  the  dogs 
promptly  tackled  the  rearmost,  tumbling  it 
over  into  a  rather  deep  pool.  The  scuffling 
and  splashing  told  us  w^hat  was  going  on, 
and  wx  reined  our  horses  short  up  at  the 
brink  of  the  cut  bank.  The  water  had 
hampered  the  dogs  in  killing  their  quarry, 
only  three  or  four  of  them  being  in  the  pool 
with  him ;  and  of  those  he  had  seized  one  by 
the  nose  and  was  hanging  on  hard.  In  a 
moment  one  of  the  cowboys  got  hold  of  him, 
dropped  a  noose  over  his  head,  and  dragged 
him  out  on  the  bank,  just  as  the  buggy  came 
rattling  up  at  full  gallop.     Burnett  and  the 
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general,  taking  advantage  of  the  curve  in    but  very  tough  and  swift.     An  hour  or  so 
our  course,  had  driven  across  the  chord  of    after  leaving  camp  we  had  a  four-mile  run 


the  arc,  and  keeping  their  horses  at  a  run, 
had  seen  every  detail  of  the  chase  and  were 
in  at  the  death. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  coyote  was  skinned, 
the  dogs  rested,  and  we  wxre  jogging  on 
once  more.  Hour  after  hour  passed  by. 
We  had  a  couple  more  runs,  but  in  each 
case  the  coyote  had  altogether  too  long  a 
start  and  got  away; 
the  dogs  no  longer 
being  as  fresh  as 
they  had  been.  Asa 
rule,  although  there 
are  exceptions,  if  the 
greyhounds  cannot 
catch  the  coyote 
within  two  or  three 
miles  the  chances 
favor  the  escape  of 
the  little  wolf.  We 
found  that  if  the 
wolf  had  more  than 
half  a  mile  start  he 
got  away.  As  grey- 
hounds  hunt  by 
sight,  cut  banks 
enable  the  coyote 
easily  to  throw  off 
his  pursuers  unless 
they  are  fairly  close 
up.  The  greyhounds 
see  the  wolf  when  he 
is  far  off,  for  they 
have  good  eyes ;  but 
in  the  chase,  if  the 
going  is  irregular, 
they  tend  to  lose 
him,  and  they  do  not 
depend  much  on  one 


From  a  photograph  by  JV.  Sloafi  Simpson. 

Tom  Burnett's  cutting  horse. 
(I  was  riding  him  at  full  gallop.) 


after  a  coyote,  which  finally  got  away,  for 
it  had  so  long  a  start  that  the  dogs  were  done 
out  by  the  time  they  came  within  fair  dis- 
tance. They  stopped  at  a  little  prairie  pool, 
some  of  them  lying  or  standing  in  it,  pant- 
ing violently;  and  thus  we  found  them  as 
we  came  stringing  up  at  a  gallop.  After 
they  had  been  well  rested  we  started  toward 

camp;  but  we  were 
down  in  the  creek 
bottom  before  we 
saw  another  coyote. 
This  one  again  was  a 
long  distance  ahead, 
and  I  did  not  sup- 
pose there  was  much 
chance  of  our  catch- 
ing him;  but  away 
all  the  dogs  and  all 
the  riders  went  at  the 
usual  run,  and  catch 
him  we  did,  because, 
as  it  turned  out,  the 
"morning"  dogs, 
which  were  with  the 
wagon,  had  spied 
him  first  and  run 
him  hard,  until  he 
was  in  sight  of  the 
"afternoon"  dogs, 
which  were  with  us. 
I  got  tangled  in  a 
washout,  scrambled 
out,  and  was  gallop- 
ing along,  watching 
the  country  in  front, 
when  Lambert 
passed  me  as  hard 
as  he  could  go;    I 


another  in  recovering  sight  of  him ;  on  the    saw  him  disappear  into  another  washout. 


contrary,  the  dog  is  apt  to  quit  when  he  no 
longer  has  the  quarry  in  view. 

At  noon  we  joined  the  chuck-wagon  where 
it  stood  drawn  up  on  a  slope  of  the  treeless, 
bushless  prairie;  and  the  active  roundup 
cook  soon  had  the  meal  ready.  It  was  the 
four-sixes  wagon,  the  brand  burned  into  the 
wood  of  the  chuck-box.  Where  does  a 
man  take  more  frank  enjoyment  in  his  din- 
ner than  at  the  tail  end  of  a  chuck-wagon  ? 

Soon  after  eating  we  started  again,  hav- 
ing changed  horses  and  dogs.  I  was 
mounted  on  a  Big  D  cow  pony,  while  Lam- 
bert had  a  dun-colored  horse,  hard  to  hold. 


and  then  come  out  on  the  other  side,  while 
the  dogs  were  driving  the  coyote  at  an  angle 
down  toward  the  creek.  Pulling  short  to 
the  right,  I  got  through  the  creek,  hoping 
the  coyote  would  cross,  and  the  result  was 
that  I  galloped  up  to  the  worry  almost  as 
soon  as  the  foremost  riders  from  the  other 
side — a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  which  I 
had  only  luck  to  thank.  The  hounds 
caught  the  coyote  as  he  was  about  crossing 
the  creek.  From  this  point  it  was  but  a 
short  distance  into  camp. 

Again  next  morning  we  were  off  before 
the  sun  had  risen  high  enough  to  take  away 
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At  the  tail  of  the  chuck-wagon. 


the  cool  freshness  from  the  air.  This  day 
we  travelled  several  miles  before  we  saw 
our  first  coyote.  It  was  on  a  huge,  gently 
sloping  stretch  of  prairie,  which  ran  down 
to  the  creek  on  our  right.  We  were  travel- 
ling across  it  strung  out  in  line  when  the 
coyote  sprang  up  a  good  distance  ahead 
of  the  dogs.  They  ran  straight  away  from 
us  at  first.  Then  I  saw  the  coyote  swing- 
ing to  the  right  toward  the  creek  and  I  half- 
wheeled,  riding  diagonally  to  the  line  of 
the  chase.  This  gave  me  an  excellent  view 
of  dogs  and  wolf,  and  also  enabled  me  to 
keep  nearly  abreast  of  them.  On  this  par- 
ticular morning  the  dogs  were  Bevin's  grey- 
hounds and  staghounds.  From  where  the 
dogs  started  they  ran  about  three  miles, 
catching  their  quarry  in  the  flat  where  the 
creek  circled  around  in  a  bend,  and  when 
it  was  not  fifty  yards  from  the  timber.  By 
this  time  the  puncher,  Bony  Moore,  had 
passed  me,  most  of  the  other  riders  having 


been  so  far  to  the  left  when  the  run  began 
that  they  were  unable  to  catch  up.  The 
little  wolf  ran  well  and  the  greyhounds  had 
about  reached  their  limit  when  they  caught 
up  with  it.  But  they  lasted  just  long  enough 
to  do  the  work.  A  fawn-colored  greyhound 
and  a  black  staghound  were  the  first  dogs 
up.  The  staghound  tried  to  seize  the  coyote, 
which  dodged  a  little  to  one  side;  the  fawn- 
colored  greyhound  struck  and  threw  it;  and 
inanothermomenttheotherdogswereupand 
the  worry  began.  I  was  able  to  see  the  run 
so  well,  because  Tom  Burnett  had  mounted 
me  on  his  fine  roan  cutting  horse.  We  sat 
around  in  a  semicircle  on  the  grass  until  the 
dogs  had  been  breathed,  and  then  started  off 
again.  After  some  time  we  struck  another 
coyote,  but  rather  far  off,  and  this  time  the 
dogs  were  not  fresh.  After  running  two  or 
three  miles  he  pulled  away  and  we  lost  him, 
the  dogs  refreshing  themselves  by  standing 
and  lying  in  a  shallow  prairie  pool. 
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Abernethy  returns  from  the  hunt. 


In  the  afternoon  we  again  rode  off,  and 
this  time  Abernethy,  on  his  white  horse, 
took  the  lead,  his  greyhounds  trotting  be- 
side him.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  rivalry 
among  the  various  owners  of  the  hounds  as 
to  which  could  do  best,  and  a  shght  inclina- 
tion among  the  cowboys  to  be  jealous  of 
Abernethy.  No  better  riders  could  be  im- 
agined than  these  same  cowboys,  and  their 
greyhounds  were  stanch  and  fast;  but 
Abernethy,  on  his  tough  white  horse,  not 
only  rode  with  great  judgment, but  showed  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  coyote,  and  by  his 
own  exertions  greatly  assisted  his  hounds. 
He  had  found  out  in  his  long  experience 
that  while  the  greyhounds  could  outpace  a 
coyote  in  a  two  or  three  mile  run,  they  would 
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then  fall  behind;  but  that  after  going  eight 
or  ten  miles,  a  coyote  in  turn  became  ex- 
hausted, and  if  he  had  been  able  to  keep 
his  hounds  going  until  that  time  they  could, 
with  his  assistance,  then  stop  the  quarry. 

We  had  been  shogging  along  for  an  hour 
or  more  when  we  put  up  a  coyote  and  started 
after  it.  I  was  riding  the  Big  D  pony  I  had 
ridden  the  afternoon  before.  It  was  a  good 
and  stout  horse,  but  one  which  my  weight 
was  certain  to  distress  if  I  tried  to  go  too 
fast  for  too  long  a  time.  Moreover,  the 
coyote  had  a  long  start,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  he  would  either  get  away  or  give 
us  a  hard  run.  Accordingly,  as  the  cow- 
boys started  off  at  their  usual  headlong  pace, 
I  rode  behind  at  a  gallop,  husbanding  my 
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Abernethy  and  the  coyote. 


horse.  For  a  mile  or  so  the  going  was  very 
rough,  up  over  and  down  stony  hills  and 
among  washouts.  Then  we  went  over 
gently  rolling  country  for  another  mile  or 
two,  and  then  came  to  a  long  broken  incline 
which  swept  up  to  a  divide  some  four  miles 
ahead  of  us.  Lambert  had  been  riding 
alongside  of  Abernethy,  at  the  front,  but  his 
horse  began  to  play  out,  and  needed  to  be 
nursed  along,  so  that  he  dropped  back  level 
wdth  me.  By  the  time  I  had  reached  the  foot 
of  this  incline  the  punchers,  riding  at  full 
speed,  had  shot  their  bolts,  and  one  by  one 
I  passed  them,  as  wtII  as  most  of  the  grey- 
hounds. But  Abernethy  was  far  ahead,  his 
white  horse  loping  along  without  showing 
any  signs  of  distress.     Up  the  long  slope  I 


did  not  dare  press  my  animal,  and  Aber- 
nethy must  have  been  a  mile  ahead  of 
me  when  we  struck  the  divide,  while  where 
the  others  were  I  had  no  idea,  except  that 
they  were  behind  me.  When  I  reached 
the  divide  I  was  afraid  I  might  have 
missed  Abernethy,  but  to  my  delight  he 
was  still  in  sight,  far  ahead.  As  we  began 
to  go  downhill  I  let  the  horse  fairly  race; 
for  by  Abernethy's  motions  I  could  tell  that 
he  was  close  to  the  wolf  and  that  it  was  no 
longer  running  in  a  straight  line,  so  that 
there  was  a  chance  of  my  overtaking  them. 
In  a  couple  of  miles  I  was  close  enough 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  But  one  grey- 
hound was  left  with  Abernethy.  The  coy- 
ote was  obviously  tired,  and  Abernethy,  with 
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the  aid  of  his  perfectly  trained  horse,  was 
helping  the  greyhound  catch  it.  Twice  he 
headed  it,  and  this  enabled  me  to  gain  rap- 
idly. They  had  reached  a  small  unwooded 
creek  by  the  time  I  was  within  fifty  yards; 
the  little  wolf  tried  to  break  back  to  the  left; 
Abernethy  headed  it  and  rode  almost  over 
it;  and  it  gave  a  wicked  snap  at  his  foot,  cut- 
ting the  boot.  Then  he  wheeled  and  came 
toward  it;  again  it  galloped  back  and  just 
as  it  crossed  the  creek  the  greyhound  made 
a  rush,  pinned  it  by  the  hind  leg  and  threw 
it.  There  was  a  scuffle,  then  a  yell  from 
the  greyhound  as  the  wolf  bit  it.  At  the  bite 
the  hound  let  go  and  jumped  back  a  few 
feet,  and  at  the  same  moment  Abernethy, 
who  had  ridden  his  horse  right  on  them  as 
they  struggled,  leaped  off  and  sprang  on 
top  of  the  wolf.  He  held  the  reins  of  the 
horse  with  one  hand  and  thrust  the  other, 
with  a  rapidity  and  precision  even  greater 
than  the  rapidity  of  the  wolf's  snap,  into 
the  wolf's  mouth,  jamming  his  hand  down 
crosswise  between  the  jaws,  seizing  the  lower 
jaw  and  bending  it  down  so  that  the  wolf 
could  not  bite  him.  He  had  a  stout  glove 
on  his  hand,  but  this  would  have  been  of  no 
avail  whatever  had  he  not  seized  the  animal 
just  as  he  did ;  that  is,  behind  the  canines, 
while  his  hand  pressed  the  lips  against  the 
teeth ;  with  his  knees  he  kept  the  wolf  from 
using  its  fore  paws  to  break  the  hold,  until  it 
gave  up  struggling.  When  he  thus  leaped 
on  and  captured  this  coyote  it  was  entirely 
free,  the  dog  having  let  go  of  it;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  hold  of  the  reins  of  his 
horse  with  one  hand.  I  was  not  twenty 
yards  distant  at  the  time,  and  as  I  leaped 
off  the  horse  he  was  sitting  placidly  on  the 
live  wolf,  his  hand  between  its  jaws,  the 
greyhound  standing  beside  him,  and  his 
horse  standing  by  as  placid  as  he  was.  In 
a  couple  of  minutes  Fortescue  and  Lambert 
came  up.  It  was  as  remarkable  a  feat  of 
the  kind  as  I  have  ever  seen. 

Through  some  oversight  we  had  no  straps 
with  us,  and  Abernethy  had  lost  the  wire 
which  he  usually  carried  in  order  to  tie  up 
the  wolves'  muzzles — for  he  habitually  cap- 
tured his  wolves  in  this  fashion.  However, 
Abernethy  regarded  the  lack  of  straps  as 
nothing  more  than  a  slight  bother.  Ask- 
ing one  of  us  to  hold  his  horse,  he  threw  the 
wolf  across  in  front  of  the  saddle,  still  keep- 
ing his  grip  on  the  lower  jaw,  then  mounted 
and  rode  off  with  us  on  the  back  track. 


The  woli  was  not  tied  in  any  way.  It  was 
unhurt,  and  the  only  hold  he  had  was  on  its 
lower  jaw;  I  was  surprised  that  it  did  not 
strive  to  fight  with  its  legs,  but  after  becom- 
ing satisfied  that  it  could  not  bite,  it  seemed 
to  resign  itself  to  its  fate,  was  fairly  quiet, 
and  looked  about  with  its  ears  pricked  for- 
ward. The  wolves  which  I  subsequently 
saw  him  capture,  and,  having  tied  up  their 
muzzles,  hold  before  him  on  the  saddle, 
acted  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

The  run  had  been  about  ten  miles  in  an 
almost  straight  line.  At  the  finish  no  other 
riders  were  in  sight,  but  soon  after  we 
crossed  the  divide  on  our  return,  and 
began  to  come  down  the  long  slope  toward 
the  creek,  we  were  joined  by  Tom  Burnett 
and  Bony  Moore;  while  some  three  or  four 
miles  ahead  on  a  rise  of  the  prairie  we  could 
see  the  wagon  in  which  Burke  Burnett  was 
driving  General  Young.  Other  punchers 
and  straggling  greyhounds  joined  us,  and 
as  the  wolf,  after  travelling  some  five  miles, 
began  to  recover  his  wind  and  show  a  tend- 
ency to  fight  for  his  freedom,  Abernethy 
tied  up  his  jaws  with  his  handkerchief  and 
handed  him  over  to  Bony  Moore,  who 
packed  him  on  the  saddle  with  entire  indif- 
ference, the  wolf  himself  showing  a  curious 
philosophy.  Our  horses  had  recovered  their 
wind  and  we  struck  into  a  gallop  down  the 
slope;  then  as  we  neared  the  wagon  we 
broke  into  a  run.  Bony  Moore  brandishing 
aloft  with  one  hand  the  live  wolf,  its  jaws 
tied  up  with  a  handkerchief,  but  otherwise 
unbound.  We  stopped  for  a  few  minutes 
with  Burnett  and  the  general  to  tell  par- 
ticulars of  the  hunt.  Then  we  loped  off 
again  toward  camp,  which  was  some  half 
dozen  miles  off.  I  shall  always  remember 
this  run  and  the  really  remarkable  feat  Aber- 
nethy performed.  Colonel  Lyon  had  seen 
him  catch  a  big  wolf  in  the  same  way  that 
he  caught  this  coyote.  It  was  his  usual 
method  of  catching  both  coyotes  and  wolves. 
Almost  equally  noteworthy  were  the  way  in 
which  he  handled  and  helped  his  grey- 
hounds, and  the  judgment,  resolution,  and 
fine  horsemanship  he  dipslayed.  His  horse 
showed  extraordinary  endurance. 

The  third  day  we  started  out  as  usual, 
the  chuck-wagon  driving  straight  to  a  pool 
far  out  on  the  prairie,  where  we  were  to 
meet  it  for  lunch.  Chief  Quanah's  three 
wives  had  joined  him,  together  with  a  small 
boy  and  a  baby,  and  they  drove  in  a  wagon 
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Bony  Moore  and  the  coyote. 


of  their  own.  Meanwhile  the  riders  and 
hounds  went  south  nearly  to  Red  River. 
In  the  morning  we  caught  four  coyotes  and 
had  a  three  miles  run  after  one  which  started 
too  far  ahead  of  the  dogs,  and  finally  got 
clean  away.  All  the  four  that  we  got  were 
started  fairly  close  up,  and  the  run  was  a 
breakneck  scurry,  horses  and  hounds  going 
as  hard  as  they  could  put  feet  to  the  ground. 
Twice  the  cowboys  distanced  me ;  and  twice 
the  accidents  of  the  chase,  the  sudden  twists 
and  turns  of  the  coyote  in  his  efforts  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ground,  favored  me  and 
enabled  me  to  be  close  up  at  the  end,  when 
Abernethy  jumped  off  his  horse  and  ran  in 
to  where  the  dogs  had  the  coyote.  He  was 
even  Quicker  with  his  hands  than  the  wolf's 


snap,  and  in  a  moment  he  always  had  the 
coyote  by  the  lower  jaw. 

Between  the  runs  we  shogged  forward 
across  the  great  reaches  of  rolling  prairie  in 
the  bright  sunlight.  The  air  was  wonder- 
fully clear,  and  any  object  on  the  sky-line, 
no  matter  how  small,  stood  out  with  start- 
ling distinctness.  There  were  few  flowers 
on  these  dry  plains ;  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
flower  prairies  of  southern  Texas,  which  we 
had  left  the  week  before,  where  many  acres 
for  a  stretch  would  be  covered  by  masses  of 
red  or  white  or  blue  or  yellow  blossoms — 
the  most  striking  of  all,  perhaps,  being  the 
fields  of  the  handsome  buffalo  clover.  As 
we  plodded  over  the  prairie  the  sharp  eyes 
of  the  punchers  were  scanning  the  ground 
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far  and  near,  and  sooner  or  later  one  of  them 
would  spy  the  motionless  form  of  a  coyote, 
or  all  would  have  their  attention  attracted 
as  it  ran  like  a  fleeting  gray  or  brown  shadow 
among  the  grays  and  browns  of  the  desolate 
landscape.  Immediately  dogs  and  horses 
would  stretch  at  full  speed  after  it,  and 
everything  would  be 
forgotten  but  the 
wild  exhilaration  of 
the  run. 

It  was  nearly 
noon  when  we 
struck  the  chuck- 
wagon.  Immediate- 
ly the  handy  round- 
up cook  began  to 
prepare  a  delicious 
dinner,  and  we  ate 
as  men  have  a  right 
to  eat,  who  have  rid- 
den all  the  morning 
and  are  going  to  ride 
fresh  horses  all  the 
afternoon.  Soon 
afterward  the  horse- 
wranglers  drove  up 
the  saddle  band, 
while  some  of  the 
cow-punchers  made 
a  rope  corral  from 
the  side  of  the 
wagon.  Into  this 
the  horses  were 
driven,  one  or  two 
breaking  back  and 
being  brought  into 

the  bunch  again  only  after  a  gallop  more 
exciting  than  most  coyote  chases.  Fresh 
ponies  were  roped  out  and  the  saddle  band 
again  turned  loose.  The  dogs  that  had 
been  used  during  the  morning  then  started 
camp  ward  with  the  chuck- wagon.  One  of 
the  punchers  was  riding  a  young  and  partial- 
ly broken  horse;  he  had  no  bridle,  simply  a 
rope  around  the  horse's  neck.  This  man 
started  to  accompany  the  wagon  to  the  camp. 

The  rest  of  us  went  off  at  the  usual  cow- 
pony  trot  or  running  walk.  It  was  an  hour 
or  two  before  we  saw  anything;  then  a 
coyote  appeared  a  long  way  ahead  and  the 
dogs  raced  after  him.  The  first  mile  was  up 
a  gentle  slope;  then  we  turned,  and  after 
riding  a  couple  of  miles  on  the  level  the  dogs 
had  shot  their  bolt  and  the  coyote  drew  away. 
When  he  got  too  far  in  front  the  dogs  and 
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foremost  riders  stopped  and  waited  for  the 
rest  of  us  to  overtake  them,  and  shortly  after- 
ward Burke  Burnett  and  the  general  ap- 
peared in  their  buggy.  One  of  the  grey- 
hounds was  completely  done  out  and  we 
took  some  time  attending  to  it.  Suddenly 
one  of  the  men,  either  Tom  Burnett  or  Bony 

Moore,  called  out 
that  he  saw  the  coy- 
ote coming  back 
pursued  by  a  horse- 
man. Sure  enough, 
the  unfortunate  lit- 
tle wolf  had  run  in 
sight  of  the  wagons 
and  the  puncher  on 
the  young  unbridled 
horse  immediately 
took  after  him,  and, 
in  spite  of  a  fall,  suc- 
ceeded in  heading 
him  back  and  bring- 
ing him  along  in  our 
direction,  although 
some  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  away. 
Immediately  every- 
one jumped  into  his 
saddle  and  away  we 
all  streamed  down  a 
long  slope  diagonal- 
ly to  the  course  the 
coyote  was  taking. 
He  had  a  long  start, 
but  the  dogs  were 
rested,  while  he  had 
been  running  stead- 
ily, and  this  fact  proved  fatal  to  him. 
Down  the  slope  to  the  creek  bottom  at  its 
end  we  rode  at  a  run.  Then  there  came 
a  long  slope  upward,  and  the  heavier  among 
us  fell  gradually  to  the  rear.  When  we 
topped  the  divide,  however,  we  could  see 
ahead  of  us  the  foremost  men  streaming 
after  the  hounds,  and  the  latter  running  in 
a  way  which  showed  that  they  were  well  up 
on  their  game.  Even  a  tired  horse  can  go 
pretty  well  downhill,  and  by  dint  of  hard 
running  we  who  were  behind  got  up  in  time 
to  see  the  worry  when  the  greyhounds 
caught  the  coyote,  by  some  low  ponds  in 
a  treeless  creek-bed.  We  had  gone  about 
seven  miles,  the  unlucky  coyote  at  least  ten. 
Our  journey  to  camp  was  enlivened  by 
catching  another  coyote  after  a  short  run. 
Next  day  was  the  last  of  our  hunt.     We 
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Greyhounds  resting  after  a  run 


started  off  in  the  morning  as  usual,  but  the 
buggy  men  on  this  occasion  took  with  them 
some  trail  hounds,  which  were  managed  by 
a  sergeant  of  the  regular  army,  a  game 
sportsman.  They  caught  two  coons  in  the 
timber  of  a  creek  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  camp.  Meanwhile  the  rest  of 
us,  riding  over  the  prairie,  saw  the  grey- 
hounds catch  two  coyotes,  one  after  a  rather 
long  run  and  one  after  a  short  one.  Then 
we  turned  our  faces  toward  camp.  I  saw 
Abernethy,  with  three  or  four  of  his  own 
hounds,  riding  off  to  one  side,  but  unfortu- 
nately I  did  not  pay  any  heed  to  him,  as  I 
supposed  the  hunting  was  at  an  end.  But 
when  we  reached  camp  Abernethy  w^as  not 
there,  nor  did  he  turn  up  until  we  were  fin- 
ishing lunch .  Then  he  suddenly  appeared, 
his  tired  greyhounds  trotting  behind  him, 
while  he  carried  before  him  on  the  saddle  a 
live  coyote,  with  its  muzzle  tied  up,  and  a 
dead  coyote  strapped  behind  his  saddle. 
Soon  after  leaving  us  he  had  found  a  coyote, 
and  after  a  good  run  the  dogs  had  stopped 


it  and  he  had  jumped  off  and  captured  it  in 
his  usual  fashion.  Then  while  riding  along, 
holding  the  coyote  before  him  on  the  saddle, 
he  put  up  another  one.  His  dogs  were  tired 
and  he  himself  was  of  course  greatly  ham- 
pered in  such  a  full-speed  run  by  having 
the  Hve  wolf  on  the  saddle  in  front  of  him. 
One  by  one  the  dogs  gave  out,  but  his  en- 
couragement and  assistance  kept  two  of 
them  to  their  work,  and  after  a  run  of  some 
seven  miles  the  coyote  was  overtaken.  It 
was  completely  done  out  and  would  proba- 
bly have  died  by  itself,  even  if  the  hounds 
had  not  taken  part  in  the  killing.  Ham- 
pered as  he  was,  Abernethy  could  not  take 
it  aHve  in  his  usual  fashion.  So  when  it 
was  dead  he  packed  it  behind  his  horse  and 
rode  back  in  triumph.  The  live  wolf,  as  in 
every  other  case  where  one  was  brought  into 
camp,  made  curiously  little  effort  to  fight 
with  its  paws,  seeming  to  acquiesce  in  its 
captivity,  and  looking  around,  with  its  ears 
thrust  forward,  as  if  more  influenced  by 
curiosity  than  by  any  other  feeling. 
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Quanah  Parker's  family. 


After  lunch  we  rode  toward  town,  stop- 
ping at  nightfall  to  take  supper  by  the  bank 
of  a  creek.  We  entered  the  town  after  dark, 
some  twenty  of  us  on  horseljack.  Wagner 
was  riding  with  us,  and  he  had  set  his  heart 
upon  coming  into  and  through  the  town  in 
true  cowboy  style;  and  it  was  he  who  set  the 
pace.  We  broke  into  a  lope  a  mile  outside 
the  limits  and  by  the  time  we  struck  the 
main  street  the  horses  were  on  a  run  and 
we  tore  down  like  a  whirlwind  until  we 
reached  the  train.  Thus  ended  as  pleasant 
a  hunting  trip  as  any  one  could  imagine. 
The  party  got  seventeen  coyotes  all  told, 
for  there  were  some  runs  which  I  did  not 
see  at  all,  as  now  and  then  both  men  and 
dogs  would  get  split  into  groups. 

On  this  hunt  we  did  not  see  any  of  the 
big  wolves,  the  so-called  buffalo  or  timber 
wolves,  which  I  hunted  in  the  old  days  on 
the  northern  cattle  plains.  Big  wolves  are 
found  in  both  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  but 
they  are  rare  compared  to  the  coyotes;  and 
theyaregreatwanderers.  Alone  orinparties 
of  three  or  four  or  half  a  dozen  they  travel 
to  and  fro  across  the  country,  often  leaving 
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a  district  at  once  if  they  are  molested.  Coy- 
otes are  more  or  less  plentiful  everywhere 
throughout  the  West  in  thinly  settled  dis- 
tricts, and  they  often  hang  about  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  towns.  They  do 
enough  damage  to  make  farmers  andranch- 
ers  kill  them  whenever  the  chance  offers. 
But  this  damage  is  not  appreciable  when 
compared  with  the  ravages  of  their  grim, 
big  brother,  the  gray  wolf,  which,  wherever 
it  exists  in  numbers,  is  a  veritable  scourge 
to  the  stockmen. 

Colonel  Lvon's  hounds  were,  as  I  have 
said,  used  chiefly  after  jack-rabbits.  He  had 
frequently  killed  coyotes  with  them,  how- 
ever, and  on  two  or  three  occasions  one  of 
the  big  gray  wolves.  At  the  time  when  he 
did  most  of  his  wolf-hunting  he  had  with 
the  greyhounds  a  huge  fighting  dog,  a  Great 
Dane,  weighing  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
pounds.  In  spite  of  its  weight  this  dog 
could  keep  up  well  in  a  short  chase,  and  its 
ferocious  temper  and  enormous  weight  and 
strength  made  it  invaluable  at  the  bay. 
Whether  the  quarry  were  a  gray  wolf  or  coy- 
ote, mattered  not  in  the  least  to  it,  and  it 
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made  its  assaults  with  such  headlong  fury 
that  it  generally  escaped  damage.  On  the 
two  or  three  occasions  when  the  animal 
bayed  was  a  big  wolf  the  greyhounds  did 
not  dare  tackle  it,  jumping  about  in  an  ir- 
regular circle  and  threatening  the  wolf  until 
the  fighting  dog  came  up.  The  latter  at 
once  rushed  in,  seizing  its  antagonist  by  the 
throat  or  neck  and  throwing  it.  Doubtless 
it  would  have  killed  the  wolf  unassisted, but 
the  greyhounds  always  joined  in  the  killing; 
and  once  thrown,  the  wolf  could  never  get  on 
his  legs.  In  these  encounters  the  dog  was 
never  seriously  hurt.  Rather  curiously, 
the  only  bad  wound  it  ever  received  was 
from  a  coyote;  the  Uttle  wolf,  not  one-third 
of  its  weight,  managing  to  inflict  a  terrific 
gash  down  its  huge  antagonist's  chest,  nearly 
tearing  it  open.  But  of  course  a  coyote 
against  such  a  foe  could  not  last  much  longer 
than  a  rat  pitted  against  a  terrier. 

Big  wolves  and  coyotes  are  found  side  by 
side  throughout  the  Western  United  States, 
both  varying  so  in  size  that  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  specimens,  from  different  locaH- 
ties,  are  examined  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  a  complete  intergradation  in  both  stature 
and  weight.  To  the  northward  the  coyotes 
disappear  and  the  big  wolves  grow  larger 
and  larger  until  in  the  arctic  regions  they 
become  veritable  giants.  At  Point  Barrow 
Mr.  E.  A.  Mcllhenny  had  six  of  the  eight 
''huskies"  of  his  dog  team  killed  and  eaten 
by  a  huge  white  dog  wolf.  At  last  he  shot 
it,  and  found  that  it  weighed  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  pounds. 

Good  trail  hounds  can  run  down  a  wolf. 
A  year  ago  Jake  Borah's  pack  in  northwest- 
ern Colorado  ran  a  big  wolf  weighing  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  to  bay  in  but 
little  over  an  hour.  He  then  stood  with  his 
back  to  a  rock,  and  though  the  dogs  formed  a 
semicircle  around  him,  they  dared  not  tackle 
him.  Jake  got  up  and  shot  him.  Unless 
well  trained  and  with  the  natural  fighting 
edge  neither  trail  hounds  (fox-hounds)  nor 
greyhounds  can  or  will  kill  a  big  wolf,  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  matter 
how  numerous,  they  make  but  a  poor  show- 
ing against  one.  But  big  ninety-pound  or 
one  hundred-pound  greyhounds,  specially 
bred  and  trained  for  the  purpose,  stand  on 
an  entirely  different  footing.  Three  or  four 
of  these  dogs,  rushing  in  together  and  seiz- 
ing the  wolf  by  the  throat,  will  kill  him,  or 
worry  him  until  he  is  helpless.  On  several 
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occasions  the  Colorado  Springs  greyhounds 
have  performed  this  feat.  Johnny  Goff 
owned  a  large,  fierce  dog,  a  cross  between 
what  he  cafied  a  Siberian  bloodhound  (I 
suppose  some  animal  like  a  Great  Dane)  and 
an  ordinary  hound,  which,  on  one  occasion 
when  he  had  shot  at  and  broken  the  hind  leg 
of  a  big  wolf,  ran  it  down  and  killed  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  wolves  will  often  attack  dogs. 
In  March  of  the  present  year — nineteen 
hundred  and  five — Goff's  dogs  were  scat- 
tered over  a  hillside  hunting  a  bobcat,  when 
he  heard  one  of  them  yell,  and  looking  up 
saw  that  two  wolves  were  chasing  it.  The 
other  dogs  were  so  busy  puzzling  out  the 
cat's  trail  that  they  never  noticed  what  was 
happening.  Goff  called  aloud,  whereupon 
the  wolves  stopped.  He  shot  one  and  the 
other  escaped.  He  thinks  that  they  would 
have  overtaken  and  killed  the  hound  in  a 
minute  or  two  if  he  had  not  interfered. 

The  big  wolves  shrink  back  before  the 
growth  of  the  thickly  settled  districts,  and 
in  the  Eastern  States  they  often  tend  to  dis- 
appear even  from  districts  that  are  unin- 
habited save  by  a  few  wilderness  hunters. 
They  have  thus  disappeared  almost  entirely 
from  Maine,  the  Adirondacks,  and  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  although  here  and  there  they  are 
said  to  be  returning  to  their  old  haunts. 
Their  disappearance  is  rather  mysterious 
in  some  instances,  for  they  are  certainly  not 
all  killed  off.  The  black  bear  is  much  easier 
killed,  yet  the  black  bear  holds  its  own  in 
many  parts  of  the  land  from  which  the  wolf 
has  vanished.  No  animal  is  quite  so  diffi- 
cult to  kill  as  is  the  wolf,  whether  by  poison 
or  rifle  or  hound.  Yet,  after  a  compara- 
tively few  have  been  slain,  the  entire  species 
will  perhaps  vanish  from  certain  localities. 
In  some  localities  even  the  cougar,  the  easi- 
est of  all  game  to  kill  with  hounds,  holds  its 
own  better.  This,  however,  is  not  gener- 
ally true. 

But  with  all  wild  animals,  it  is  a  noticea- 
ble fact  that  a  course  of  contact  with  man 
continuing  over  many  generations  of  ani- 
mal life  causes  a  species  so  to  adapt  itself  to 
its  new  surroundings  that  it  can  hold  its  own 
far  better  than  formerly.  When  white  men 
take  up  a  new  country,  the  game,  and  espe- 
cially the  big  game,  being  entirely  unused 
to  contend  with  the  new  foe,  succumb  eas- 
ily, and  are  almost  completely  killed  out.  If 
any  individuals  survive  at  all,  however,  the 
succeeding  generations  are  far  more  difficult 
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to  exterminate  than  were  their  ancestors,  fairly  swarmed  in  the  early  nineties,  while 
and  they  cling  much  more  tenaciously  to  up  to  that  time  the  big  gray  wolves  were  al- 
their  old  homes.  The  game  to  be  found  in  most  or  entirely  unknown.  Then  they  be- 
old  and  long-settled  countries  is  of  course  gan  to  come  in,  and  increased  steadily  in 
much  more  wary  and  able  to  take  care  of  numbers,while  the  cougars  diminished,  so 
itself  than  the  game  of  an  untrodden  wilder-  that  by  the  winter  of  1902-3,  they  much  out- 
ness; it  is  the  wilderness  hfe,  far  more  than  numbered  the  big  cats,  and  committed  great 
the  actual  kilUng  of  the  wilderness  game,  ravages  among  the  stock.  The  settlers  were 
which  tests  the  abihty  of  the  wilderness  at  their  wits' ends  how  to  deal  with  the  pests, 
hunter.  At  last  a  trapper  came  in,  a  shiftless  fellow. 
After  a  time,  game  may  even,  for  the  time  but  extraordinarily  proficient  in  his  work, 
being,  increase  in  certain  districts  where  set-  He  had  some  kind  of  scent,  the  secret  of 
tlements  are  thin.  This  was  true  of  the  which  he  would  not  reveal,  which  seemed 
wolves  throughout  the  northern  cattle  coun-  to  drive  the  wolves  nearly  crazy  with  desire, 
try,  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  In  one  winter  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
the  western  ends  of  the  Dakotas.  In  the  old  Keystone  Ranch  he  trapped  forty-two  big 
days  wolves  were  very  plentiful  throughout  gray  wolves;  they  still  outnumber  the  cou- 
this  region,  closely  following  the  huge  herds  gars,  which  in  that  neighborhood  have  been 
of  buffaloes.  The  white  men  who  followed  nearly  killed  out,  but  they  are  no  longer 
these  herds  as  professional  buffalo-hunters  abundant. 

were  often   accompanied  by  other  men.  At  present  wolves  are  decreasing  in  num- 

known   as   wolfers,    who   poisoned   these  bers  all  over  Colorado,  as  they  are  in  Mon- 

wolves  for  the  sake  of  their  fur.     With  the  tana,Wyoming,andthe  Dakotas.     In  some 

disappearance  of  the  buffalo  the  wolves  localities    traps   have   been    found    most 

diminished  in  numbers  so  that  they  also  effective;    in  others,   poison;    and  in  yet 

seemed  to  disappear.     Then  in  the  late  others,  hounds.     I  am  inclined  to  think 

eighties  or  early  nineties  the  wolves  began  that  where  they  have  been  pursued  in  one 

again  to  increase  in  numbers  until  they  be-  manner  for  a  long  time  any  new  method  will 

came  once  more  as  numerous  as  ever  and  at  first  prove  more  efficacious.     After  a  very 

infinitely  more  wary  and  difficult  to  kill;  few  wolves  have  been  poisoned  or  trapped, 

though  as  they  were  nocturnal  in  their  habits  the  survivors  become  so  wary  that  only  a 

they  were  not  often  seen.     Along  the  Little  master  in  the  art  can  do  anything  with 

Missouri  and  in  many  parts  of  Montana  and  them,  while  there  are  always  a  few  wolves 

Wyoming  this  increase  was  very  noticeable  which  cannot  be  persuaded  to  touch  a  bait 

during  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  save    under    wholly    exceptional    circum- 

tury.     They  were  at  that  time  the  only  big  stances.     From  association  with  the  old  she 

animals  of  the  region  which  had  increased  wolves  the  cubs  learn  as  soon  as  they  are 

in  numbers.     Such  an  increase  following  a  able  to  walk  to  avoid  man's  traces  in  every 

previous  decrease  in  the  same  region  was  way,  and  to  look  out  for  traps  and  poison, 

both  curious  and  interesting.    I  never  knew  They  are  so  shy  and  show  such  extraordi- 

the  wolves  to  be  so  numerous  or  so  daring  in  nary  cunning  in  hiding  and  slinking  out  of 

their  assaults  upon  stock  in  the  Little  Mis-  the  way  of  the  hunter  that  they  are  rarely 

souri  country  as  in  the  years  1894  to  1896  killed  with  the  rifle.  "  Personally  I  never 

inclusive.     I  am  unable  wholly  to  account  shot  but  one.     A  bold  and  good  rider  on  a 

for  these  changes.     The  first  great  diminu-  first-rate  horse  can,  however,  run  down 

tion  in  the  numbers  of  the  wolves  is  only  even  a  big  gray  wolf  in  fair  chase,  and  either 

partially  to  be  explained  by  the  poisoning;  rope  or  shoot  it.     I  have  known  a  number 

yet  they  seemed  to  disappear  almost  every-  of  cow-punchers  thus  to  rope  wolves  when 

where  and  for  a  number  of  years  continued  they  happened  to  run  across  them  after  they 

scarce.    Then  they  again  became  plentiful,  had  gorged  themselves  on  their  quarry.     A 

reappearing  in  districts  from  whence  they  former  Colorado  ranchman,  Mr.  Henry  N. 

had  entirely  vanished,  and    appearing  in  Pancoast,  who  had  done  a  good  deal  of  wolf 

new  districts  where  they  had  been  hitherto  hunting,  and  had  killed  one  which,  judging 

unknown.     Then  they  once  more  began  to  by  its  skin,  was  a  veritable  monster,  wrote 

diminish  in  number.     In  northwestern  Col-  me  as  follows  about  his  experiences:    , 

orado,  in  the  White  River  country,  cougars  ''I  captured  nearly  all  my  wolves  by  run- 
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ning  them  down  and  then  either  roped  or 
shot  them.  I  had  one  mount  that  had  great 
endurance,  and  when  riding  him  never 
failed  to  give  chase  to  a  wolf  if  I  had  the 
time  to  spare;  and  never  failed  to  get  my 
quarry  but  two  or  three  times.  I  roped 
four  full-grown  and  two  cubs  and  shot  five 
full-grown  and  three  cubs — the  large  wolf 
in  question  being  killed  that  way.  And  he 
was  by  far  the  hardest  proposition  I  ever 
tried,  and  I  candidly  think  I  ran  him  twenty 
miles  before  overhauling  and  shooting  him 
(he  showed  too  much  fight  to  use  a  rope). 
As  it  was  almost  dark  concluded  to  put  him 
on  horse  and  skin  at  ranch,  but  had  my 
hands  full  to  get  him  on  the  saddle,  was  so 
very  heavy.  My  plan  in  running  wolves 
down  was  to  get  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  them,  and  then  to  keep  that  distance 
until  the  wolf  showed  signs  of  fatigue,  when 
a  little  spurt  would  generally  succeed  in 
landing  him.  In  the  case  of  the  large  one, 
however,  I  reckoned  without  my  host,  as 
the  wolf  had  as  much  go  left  as  the  horse,  so 
I  tried  slowing  down  to  a  walk  and  let  the 
wolf  go,  he  .  .  .  came  down  to  a  little  trot 
and  soon  placed  a  half  mile  between  us,  and 
finally  went  out  of  sight  over  a  high  hill.  I 
took  my  time  and  on  reaching  top  of  hill 
saw  wolf  about  four  hundred  yards  off,  and 
as  I  now  had  a  down  grade  managed  to  get 
my  tired  horse  on  a  lope  and  was  soon  up  to 
the  wolf,  which  seemed  all  stiffened  up,  and 
one  shot  from  my  Winchester  finished  him. 
We  always  had  poison  out,  as  wolves  and 
coyotes  killed  a  great  many  calves.  Never 
poisoned  but  two  wolves  and  those  were 
caught  with  fresh  antelope  liver  and  en- 
trails (coyotes  were  easily  poisoned)." 

In  the  early  nineties  the  ravages  of  the 
wolves  along  the  Little  Missouri  became  so 
serious  as  thoroughly  to  arouse  the  stock- 
men. Not  only  colts  and  calves,  and  young 
trail  stock,  but  in  mid-winter  full-grown 
horses  and  steers,  were  continually  slain. 
The  county  authorities  put  a  bounty  of 
three  dollars  each  on  wolf  scalps,  to  which 
the  ranchmen  of  the  neighborhood  added  a 
further  bounty  of  five  dollars.  This  made 
eight  dollars  for  every  wolf,  and  as  the  skin 
was  also  worth  something,  the  business  of 
killing  wolves  became  profitable.  Quite  a 
number  of  men  tried  poisoning  or  trapping, 
but  the  most  successful  wolf  hunter  on  the 
Little  Missouri  at  that  time  was  a  man  who 
did  not  rely  on  poison  at  all,  but  on  dogs. 


He  was  named  Massingale,  and  he  always 
had  a  pack  of  at  least  twenty  hounds.  The 
number  varied,  for  a  wolf  at  bay  is  a  terrible 
fighter,  with  jaws  like  those  of  a  steel  trap, 
and  teeth  that  cut  like  knives,  so  that  the 
dogs  were  continually  disabled  and  some- 
times killed,  and  the  hunter  had  always  to 
be  on  the  watch  to  add  animals  to  his  pack. 
It  was  not  a  good-looking  pack,  but  it  was 
thoroughly  fit  for  its  own  work.  Most  of 
the  dogs  were  greyhounds,  whether  rough 
or 'smooth  haired,  but  many  of  them  were 
big  mongrels,  part  greyhound  and  part  some 
other  breed,  such  as  bulldog,  mastiff,  New- 
foundland, bloodhound,  or  collie.  The 
only  two  requisites  were  that  the  dogs  should 
run  fast  and  fight  gamely;  and  in  conse- 
quence they  formed  as  wicked,  hard-biting 
a  crew  as  ever  ran  down  and  throttled  a 
wolf.  They  were  usually  taken  out  ten  at 
a  time,  and  by  their  aid  Massingale  killed 
over  two  hundred  wolves,  including  cubs. 
Of  course  there  was  no  pretence  of  giving 
the  game  fair  play.  The  wolves  were  killed 
as  vermin,  not  for  sport.  The  greatest 
havoc  was  in  the  spring-time,  when  the  she- 
wolves  were  followed  to  their  dens.  Some 
of  the  hounds  were  very  fast,  and  they  could 
usually  overtake  a  young  or  weak  wolf;  but 
an  old  dog-wolf,  with  a  good  start, unless  run 
into  at  once,  would  ordinarily  get  away  if 
he  was  in  running  trim.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, he  was  caught  when  he  was  not  in  run- 
ning trim,  for  the  hunter  was  apt  to  find  him 
when  he  had  killed  a  calf  or  taken  part  in 
dragging  down  a  horse  or  steer,  and  was 
gorged  with  meat.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  could  not  run  long  before  the 
pack.  If  possible,  as  with  all  such  packs, 
the  hunter  himself  got  up  in  time  to  end  the 
worry  by  a  stab  of  his  hunting-knife;  but 
unless  he  was  quick  he  had  nothing  to  do, 
for  the  pack  was  thoroughly  competent  to 
do  its  own  killing.  Grim  fighter  though  a 
great  dog-wolf  is,  he  stands  no  show  before 
the  onslaught  of  ten  such  hounds,  agile  and 
powerful,  who  rush  on  their  antagonist  in  a 
body.  Massingale's  dogs  possessed  great 
power  in  their  jaws,  and  unless  he  was  up 
within  two  or  three  minutes  after  the  wolf 
was  overtaken,  they  tore  him  to  death, 
though  one  or  more  of  their  number  might 
be  killed  or  crippled  in  the  fight.  The  wolf 
might  be  throttled  without  having  the  hide 
on  its  neck  torn ;  but  when  it  was  stretched 
out  the  dogs  ripped  open  its  belly.     Dogs 
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do  not  get  their  teeth  through  the  skin  of  an 
old  cougar;  but  they  will  tear  up  either  a 
bobcat  or  coyote. 

In  1894  and  1896  I  saw  a  number  of 
wolves  on  the  Little  Missouri,  although  I 
was  not  looking  for  them.  I  frequently 
came  upon  the  remains  of  sheep  and  young 
stock  which  they  had  killed;  and  once,  upon 
the  top  cf  a  small  plateau,  I  found  the  body 
of  a  large  steer,  while  the  torn  and  trodden 
ground  showed  that  he  had  fought  hard  for 
his  life  before  succumbing.  There  had  been 
t^^'O  wolves  engaged  in  the  work,  and  the 
cunning  beasts  had  evidently  acted  in  con- 
cert. Apparentty,  while  one  attracted  the 
steer's  attention  in  front,  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  invariable  wolf  habit,  attacked 
him  from  behind,  hamstringing  him  and 
tearing  out  his  flanks.  His  body  was  still 
warm  when  I  came  up,  but  the  marauders 
had  slunk  off,  either  seeing  or  smelling  me. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  criminals,  how- 
ever, for,  unlike  bears,  which  usually  attack 
an  animal  at  the  withers,  or  cougars,  which 
attack  the  throat  or  head,  wolves  almost  in- 
variably attack  their  victim  at  the  hind  quar- 
ters and  begin  first  on  the  hams  or  flanks,  if 
the  animal  is  of  any  size.  Owing  to  their 
often  acting  in  couples  or  in  packs,  the  big 
wolves  do  more  damage  to  horned  stock  than 
cougars,  but  they  are  not  as  dangerous  to 
colts,  and  they  are  not  nearly  as  expert  as 
the  big  cats  in  catching  deer  and  mountain 
sheep.  When  food  is  plentiful,  good  observ- 
ers say  that  they  will  not  try  to  molest  foxes; 
but,  if  hungry,  they  certainly  snap  them  up 
as  quickly  as  they  would  fawns.  Ordinarily 
they  show  complete  tolerance  of  the  coyotes ; 
yet  one  bitter  winter  I  knew  of  a  coyote  being 
killed  and  eaten  by  a  wolf. 


Not  only  do  the  habits  of  wild  beasts 
change  under  changing  conditions  as  time 
goes  on,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  change 
even  in  their  appearance.  Thus  the  early 
observers  of  the  game  of  the  Little  Missouri, 
those  who  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  spoke  much  of  the  white 
wolves  which  were  then  so  common  in  the 
region.  These  white  wolves  represented  in 
all  probability  only  a  color  variety  of  the 
ordinary  gray  wolf ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
exactly  w^hy  they  disappeared.  Yet  when 
about  the  year  1890  wolves  again  grew 
common  these  white  wolves  were  very,  very 
rare;  indeed  I  never  personally  heard  of 
but  one  being  seen.  This  was  on  the  Upper 
Cannonball  in  1892.  A  nearly  black  wolf 
was  killed  not  far  from  this  spot  in  the  year 
1893.  At  the  present  day  black  wolves  are 
more  common  than  white  wolves,  which  are 
rare  indeed.  But  all  these  big  wolves  are 
now  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  in  most 
places  are  decreasing  rapidly. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  on  some  points  my 
observations  about  wolves  are  in  seeming 
conflict  with  those  of  other  observers  as  com- 
petent as  I  am;  but  I  think  the  conflict  is 
more  seeming  than  real,  and  I  have  con- 
cluded to  let  my  words  stand.  The  great 
book  of  nature  contains  many  pages  which 
are  hard  to  read,  and  at  times  consci- 
entious students  may  well  draw  different 
interpretations  of  the  obscure  and  least 
known  texts.  It  may  not  be  that  either 
observer  is  at  fault,  but  what  is  true  of  an 
animal  in  one  locahty  may  not  be  true  of 
the  same  animal  in  another,  and  even 
in  the  same  locality  two  individuals  of  the 
same  species  may  differ  widely  in  their 
traits  and  habits. 
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THE  LIEUTENANT'S  MESSENGER 

By  Eleanor  Stuart 

Illustrations  by  F.   C.   Yohn 


ISS    ETHEL    and    Miss 
Coolidge,  sir." 

I  looked  up  from  my 
account-book  with  a  sigh, 
thankful  to  be  reading 
nothing  of  greater  interest. 
^'Let  them  come  in,"  I  said,  snapping  its 
covers  together.  I  knew  that  peace  was  at 
an  end.  Ethel  had  been  at  odds  with  her 
governess  for  the  last  month  and — as  my 
whole  heart  and  mind  were  concerned  in 
the  whereabouts  and  rescue  of  Wallace  Weir 
— I  was  sometimes  impatient  of  her  vagaries 
and  her  governess'  opinions.  Wallace  had 
named  me  her  sole  guardian. 

She  was  a  big,  handsome  child  in  that 
Christmas  season  of  1900;  and,  as  she  en- 
tered my  littered  London  study,  her  like- 
ness to  Wallace  smote  me  with  keen  re- 
membrance. The  feeble  sun  drew  a  gleam 
from  her  red-gold  hair  and  the  ruddy  fair- 
ness of  her  skin  seemed  out  of  place  in  our 
city  of  murk  and  gloom.  Miss  Coolidge 
Vol.  XXXVIIL— 63 


was  ever  a  distressing  person.  Argument- 
ative and  ecclesiastical,  she  had  been  a 
sort  of  parochial  scene-shifter  and  glossary 
of  priestly  appointment  in  our  country  vici- 
nage. I  could  well  understand  that  there 
was  friction. 

''Come  in,  Ethel,"  I  cried;  "I  was  ex- 
pecting a  visit.  What's  wrong  now?  Are 
sums  too  long,  or  skirts  too  short?" 

''Both — and  thank  you  for  inquiring — 
but  it's  not  those,"  she  answered.  There 
was  a  quiet  wilfulness  about  her  as  she  took 
up  a  strong  position  in  the  Lamu  chair  Wal- 
lace had  sent  me,  carefully  guarding  her  new 
muff  from  harmful  contact.  "It's  money. 
I  need  three  pounds  most  awfully." 

"Are  you  in  debt — at  fourteen?"  I  de- 
manded gravely.  "And  when  I  know  that 
you  had  seventeen  pounds  given  you,  first 
and  last,  on  Christmas  day?" 

"It's  not  the  money  I  so  much  object 
to,  Sir  Patrick,"  Miss  Coolidge  interposed 
primly;  "it's  the  man,  and  the  bird  itself. 
They  are  neither  of  them  fit  to  be  a  com- 
panion to  a  gentlewoman." 
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"The  man,"  Ethel  burst  out,  ''is  nei- 
ther here  nor  there.  I  tell  you  frankly, 
Uncle  Pat,  if  I  could  choose  my  creditors  I 
wouldn't  pick  him.  But  he  has  the  bird,  and 
he's  wiUing  I  should  owe  him  three  quid" 
(Miss  Coolidge  here  ejaculated,  ''Don't 
say  quid"  just  Hke  a  sentence  from  a  Lit- 
any), "  and  I've  paid  him  over  the  seventeen 
right  enough,  but  the  tax  is  twenty.  I  told 
him  you  were  my  uncle  and  he  said  he 
hoped  you'd  be  as  good  an  uncle  as  he  is 
himself.  You  see  he's  a  pawnbroker  and 
that  was  a  joke.  x\nd  Miss  Coolidge  got 
the  hump  over  it,  and  wouldn't  let  me  even 
look  at  the  heavenliest  bird-cage — all  cop- 
per wire  and  brass  roses,  and  William  the 
Silent  (that's  the  bird's  name)  would  look 
so  splendid  in  it — and  hsten.  Uncle  Pat — " 
she  put  her  muff  down  carefully  and  ad- 
vanced upon  me,  whispering  in  my  ear — 
"you  see,  dear,  the  bird  comes  from  Uganda 
and  I  thought  it  might  be  a  comfort  to  Let- 
tice."  I  could  do  nothing  for  a  moment 
but  press  the  child's  strong,  large  hand. 
Lettice  Hailing  was  engaged  to  Wallace, 
who  had  managed  to  lose  himself  some- 
where in  Uganda  or  south  of  it — to  the  un- 
ending grief  of  those  who  knew  and  loved 
him.  I  was  a  little  shy  of  showing  my  emo- 
tion. I  merely  asked  as  calmly  as  I  could, 
"Is  it  a  parrot?" 

Ethel  nodded. 

"I  think  Lettice  would  Hke  it,"  I  said, 
"and,  in  such  a  cause,  I  am  good  for 

three ''    I  was  going  to  say  "quid,"  but 

Miss  Coolidge  nailed  me  with  her  fishy  eye 
of  faith,  so  I  changed  and  said  "pounds" 
duly. 

"I  do  hope.  Sir  Patrick,"  she  began, 
"that  you  won't  allow  Ethel  to  conclude 
the  bargain  herself.  The  bird  is  profane 
and  the  broker  familiar.  I  can,  of  course, 
understand " 

Believing  myself  about  to  be  the  victim  of 
a  long  and  highly  cultivated  harangue,  I  in- 
terrupted her:  "Indeed,  yes.  Miss  Coo- 
lidge, I  know  you  realize  our  interest  in 
everything  African,  and  as  I  want  to  speak 
with  Ethel  on  several  matters,  I  think  you 
may  have  a  free  day  to-day.  I  will  take  up 
your  charge." 

This  was  a  magician's  touch.  I  felt  that 
two  suns  had  suddenly  risen  and  flooded 
my  life,  one  in  the  Lamu  chair  and  the 
other  on  its  way  to  the  hall  door.  When 
Miss  Coolidge  had  departed  Ethel  flung 


herself  on  me  with  distressing  vigor:  '^Dear 
Uncle  Patrick,"  she  cried,  "you  certainly 
arel" 

She  has  never  yet  said  what  I  was,  but  I 
feel  it  was  something  nice. 


II 


I  REMEMBER  my  elation  at  Ethel's  ap- 
proval of  me  and  I  recall  how  quickly  de- 
spair supervened.  Her  implicit  accept- 
ance of  my  statement  that  her  brother  was 
quite  safe  filled  me  with  envy  of  her  child- 
hke  confidence,  for  he  had  not  been  heard 
of  for  twenty  months,  and  I  had  been  once 
to  East  Africa  myself,  but  had  heard  noth- 
ing. It  w^as  misery  to  find  my  hope  grow- 
ing inevitably  dimmer,  despite  every  stimu- 
lus I  could  find  for  it.  We  were  more  like 
brothers  than  uncle  and  nephew^,  Wallace 
and  I,  and  we  had  always  taken  care  of 
Ethel  together,  ever  since  my  sister's 
death,  for  my  sister  Ethel  was  their  mother, 
and  had  died  a  widow:. 

Ethel  and  I  spoke  of  Wallace  quite  natu- 
rally as  we  bowled  along  in  our  hansom,  and 
we  spoke  lovingly  of  Lettice,  too,  whose 
mother  did  not  encourage  us  very  much. 
A  dead  love  was  too  poor  an  investment  for 
as  worldly  a  mamma  as  Miss  Halling's,  but 
the  girl  was  a  leal  creature. 

When  Wallace  was  seconded  from  the 
Solshires  she  rejoiced  in  the  distinction,  as 
he  was  to  do  special  duty  in  East  Africa,, 
heading  a  punitive  expedition  against  sav- 
ages in  the  interior.  He  had  left  Lahassi 
Station  on  the  morning  of  December  i,, 
1898,  and  but  one  letter  had  come  from 
him  since,  dated  February  4,  1899.  He 
said  he  was  on  his  way  home  then,  having 
made  war  to  the  tune  of  seven  men  killed 
and  thirty  wounded,  and  peace  to  the  bet- 
ter measure  of  any  terms  Britain  demanded. 
The  enemy's  loss  was  heavy.  Since  then 
he  and  six  of  his  men  were  missing,  five 
Swahihs  and  an  Eurasian  called  Dr.  Niger,. 
a  man  whose  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
negroid  languages  made  him  an  influence 
up-country. 

My  cheerless  review  of  Wallace's  stor}r 
was  ended  by  our  turning  into  a  filthy  little 
alley  connecting  an  opulent  mews  with 
Sparhawk  Street.  We  stopped  at  a  little 
shop  in  whose  window  various  birds  and 
beasts  disported  themselves  in  their  several 
stages  of  dirt  and  indisposition. 
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"How  did  you  hear  of  this  place?"  I  in- 
quired as  Ethel  stepped  down,  enthusiasm 
apparent  in  her  every  movement. 

''I  saw  the  Uganda  parrot  advertised  in 
the  Be  Kind  to  A  nimals  Gazette. 

"li,  Ethel,"  I  said  sternly,  "you  are 
going  to  answer  advertisements,  we  shall 
have  to  lock  you  up." 

When  I  opened  the  door  a  bell  rang 
loudly  and  we  found  ourselves  surrounded 
hy  unpleasant  noises  and  enveloped  in  un- 
speakable smells.  A  frightful  looking  per- 
son sat  at  his  marble-topped  table,  eating 
seed-cake  and  drinking  gin.  He  rose  as 
we  entered. 

"Hexcuse  me,  miss,"  he  said,  "I'm  still 
breakfasting.  When  there's  ferrets — we've 
four  now — my  appetite's  very  tricky  and 
I'm  a  long  time  over  the  Hghtest  food. 
Ferrets  ain't  exactly  wiolets." 

"I  should  think  not,"  I  assented. 
^'What's  this  about  a  parrot  ?" 

I  observed  a  pawnshop  to  the  left  of  his 
marble-topped  table  and  the  bestial  array 
to  the  right. 

"Oh,  it's  a  lovely  parrot,  sir,"  he  said, 
^'Here  it  is,  sir,  loafing  on  its  perch.  They 
call  him  'WiUiam  the  Silent,'  sir,  but  a 
greater  chatterer  never  spoke.  He's  as 
full  of  talk  as  Hyde  Park  on  a  Sunday,  and 
he's  a  'elthy  bird,  too." 

"  Where  did  you  get  him  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"One  of  them  Seedy  boys — a  kind  of 
nigger — working  on  the  British  Hindia, 
through  direct  from  Hafrica,  brought  him 
here.  Said  a  gentlemen  passenger  gave  it 
to  him  as  a  present,  and  when  I  visited  the 
steamer  to  make  sure,  they  corubberated 
his  statement." 

"We'll  take  the  parrot,  won't  we?" 
Ethel  broke  in  joyously,  "only  you  must 
take  eighteen  pounds  for  it,"  and  to  my 
surprise  she  out-haggled  the  bird's  proprie- 
tor  to   the  extent  of  getting  William  for 

£l8  I05. 

"A  large  debt  would  be  such  a  burden  to 
me  just  now,"  she  explained,  "and  three 
pounds  is  a  large  sum  to  owe,  isn't  it  ?  Be- 
sides— do  you  think  you  could  run  to  the 
cage  ?  "  she  whispered,  pointing  it  out  to  me. 

After  the  refusal  of  many  offers  for  it  we 
came  to  terms.  William  was  put  in  his 
new  home,  and  the  cage  lodged  on  the  roof 
of  the  cab.  I  declined  having  it  inside,  al- 
though Ethel  feared  pneumonia,  but  the 
day  was  very  mild.     I  told  the  cabman 


Miss  Halling's  imposing  address  and  we 
gained  her  door  with  the  dash  befitting  visit- 
ors at  great  houses,  but  when  it  was  opened 
we  elicited  a  number  of  startling  facts  from 
a  laconic  footman  with  large  legs.  "Mrs. 
Hailing  and  Miss  Hailing  were  gone  to 
Bournemouth  and  would  return  on  'The 
Thursday,'  being  gone  one  week." 

"Never  mind,  Ethel,"  I  said,  "we  can 
take  William  back  to  the  gin-drinker  till 
Lettice  comes." 

The  child  glanced  at  me  Vidth  reproach, 
saying : 

"Dear  Uncle  Pat,  I  think  he  would  sell  it 
all  over  again.  We  gave  him  his  money, 
you  see.     I  think " 

I  saw  what  she  thought.  "Very  well,"  I 
answered,  "I'll  keep  it.  The  servants  will 
leave,  but  meantime  we'll  hope  it  won't 
screech  too  much." 

She  looked  at  me  triumphantly.  ' '  I  have 
never  heard  it  utter  a  word,"  she  declared. 

"Now,  Ethel,"  I  cried,  "we  have  bought 
a  pig  in  a  poke  if  we've  bought  a  parrot 
that  can't  speak!  My  child,  we  are  sold, 
belittled,  mortified,  we  are  geese,  we  are 
idiots " 

I  was  here  interrupted  by  William,  who 
said. 

"Go  to  blazes!" 

I  was  reheved.  "Civil  bird,  isn't  he?"  I 
inquired  of  Ethel. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  answered  rap- 
turously; "Wallace  always  said  that  when  I 
called  him  in  the  morning." 


Ill 


When  Ethel  had  joined  forces  with  her 
granite  governess  in  the  late  afternoon  I 
felt  an  honorable  fatigue  stealing  over  me. 
Ethel  and  I  had  been  in  and  out  of  tea-shops 
and  a  picture  gallery,  and  I  had  eaten  a 
large  bit  of  cake  which  depressed  me. 

"I'd  like  a  shilling,  or  maybe  two,  sir," 
Wright  said  to  me.  "I  must  buy  Master 
William  a  black  cloth  to  put  about  the  cage. 
He's  talking  every  instant." 

"Oh,  the  parrot!"  I  was  at  loss  for  a 
moment  to  determine  who  "Master  Will- 
iam" was,  but  a  door  opened  somewhere — 
I  was  dressing  upstairs — and  I  heard  the 
bird  shrieking,  "Jambo,  Jambo,"  which  I 
remembered  as  the  native  East  African 
greeting.  I  felt  that  in  ravaging  my  pri- 
vate life  with  a  talking-machine,  I  had  all  the 
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disadvantages  of  a  wife  without  any  of  the 
compensations.  This  reflection  was  far 
from  soothing. 

I  returned  from  dinner  in  a  mood  of  un- 
governable depression.  We  had  talked  of 
Wallace,  and  ever  as  we  had  discussed  him, 
he  seemed  further  removed  from  the  chances 
of  rescue  and  return.  I  believed  him  dead 
for  the  first  time.  Sitting  in  the  dark  of  my 
study,  I  realized  that,  for  us  at  least,  his  life 
was  over,  and  I  prayed  that  it  might  indeed 
be  over  for  him.  I  felt  again  his  parting 
hand-clasp,  I  sorrowed  again  under  the 
sweet  eyes  of  Lettice — eyes  reddened  with 
her  tears.  When  I  could  stand  such  thoughts 
no  longer,  I  rose  and  turned  on  the  light. 

''Go  to  blazes!"  William  cried,  from  be- 
hind his  black  cloth. 

This  intonation  was  so  like  Wallace's 
that  I  was  staggered.  I  went  to  bed,  but 
not  to  sleep;  noises  in  the  street  combined 
against  me  and  sad  thoughts  of  Wallace  be- 
set me  until  I  heard  the  clock  strike  a  quar- 
ter after  four.  It  was  a  quarter  after  eight 
when  Wright  woke  me  with  a  cup  of  tea. 
He  was  very  white,  and  as  he  put  out  my 
clothes  I  noticed  his  hands  shook.  He 
has  been  with  me  from  boyhood  and  loves 
me  as  much  as  a  valet  can;  as  I  knew  he 
did  not  drink,  I  felt  real  pity  for  him. 

''111?"  I  inquired. 

"Not  ill,  but  put  about,  sir."  He  ap- 
proached me  with  a  look  of  real  terror  on 
his  face.  "I  do  beg  and  beseech  you,  sir, 
not  to  give  that  there  bird  to  Miss  Lettice. 
She  couldn't  stand  having  it  yell  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's name  at  her,  odd  whiles  and  all 
whiles,  Hke  he  yells  it  at  me.  It  is  awful, 
sir,  and  has  made  an  old  man  of  me." 

I  sat  up  in  bed  to  exclaim,  "He  yells  Mr. 
Wallace's  name  at  you?" 

"Yes,  sir.  It  was  this  way.  I  put  a 
match  to  the  fire.  'Go  to  blazes,'  says 
William.  I  at  the  same  time  remarking  to 
Hannah,  'That's  what  Mr.  Wallace  always 
says.'  Out  cries  the  beast,  plucking  the 
very  thought  from  my  brain  'Wallace 
Weir's  not  dead.'  I  dropped  right  down 
among  the  fire-irons,  as  one  wounded  like, 
and  he  yelled  it  at  me  so  as  I  couldn't 
hear  Hannah's  voice  a-screaming  to  know 
if  I  was  hurt." 

"We  won't  send  the  bird  to  Aliss  Let- 
tice," I  answered,  but  as  I  sat  thinking  it 
over  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must 
have  said  that  sentence  overnight  as  I  thought 


of  Wallace  and  his  strange  history.  I  feared 
the  bird  as  a  demon,  for  he  caught  whatever 
one  said  as  easy  as  the  measles.  I  flung  on 
a  dressing-gown  and  rushed  to  his  cage.  I 
wanted  to  hear  for  myself.  "Wallace  Weir's 
not  dead,"  I  declared  to  him. 

"Yuko  karibu  Buldomo,"  William  ob- 
served, hanging  by  one  claw  fiom  the  roof  of 
his  cage  and  eying  me  with  an  eye  of  malice. 

I  knew  just  enough  Swahili  to  translate 
this  speech;  "He  is  near  Buldomo"  is  what 
it  means.  As  I  wondered  if  there  was  such 
a  place,  WilHam  began  a  chant,  "Yuko 
karibu  Buldomo,  Wallace  Weir's  not 
dead."  He  said  it  fifty  times  in  every 
phase  of  flippancy,  shrieking  and  whistling 
as  well,  until  I  was  almost  beside  myself. 
Wright  had  forgotten  propriety  in  the 
shock  of  the  bird's  babble,  and  we  both  sat 
limply  on  chairs,  I  shivering  in  dressing- 
gown  and  pyjamas,  afraid  to  leave  lest  I 
miss  some  important  utterance.  "Wright, " 
I  announced,  when  the  bird  had  been  silent 
for  a  few  moments,  "I'll  go  to  the  Geo- 
graphical Society's  Rooms  and  see  if  there 
is  such  place  as  Buldomo." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  he  answered,  rising  to 
his  feet  and  the  occasion,  for  in  twenty-five 
minutes  I  had  bathed  and  breakfasted  and 
was  getting  into  the  hansom  en  route  for 
Wallack  Street. 

The  smooth-faced  clerk  at  the  Geo- 
graphical Rooms  hurried  me  from  the 
main  office  to  a  side  corridor,  where  maps 
of  Africa  hung  about  in  bewildering  profu- 
sion. He  displayed  one  of  East  Africa,  but 
it  gave  the  comparative  heights  of  hills  and 
depth  of  rivers,  prevalence  of  winds,  and 
nature  of  dialect.  Seeing  my  despair,  he 
unlocked  a  big  drawer  and  took  out  a  great 
typewritten  book,  "What  name,  please?" 
he  asked  civilly. 

"Buldomo,"  I  said  boldly. 

His  skilled  eye  nailed  the  place  among 
all  the  bs. 

"'Little  is  known  of  this  singular 
province.  Captain  Eastman  ( Regi- 
ment) touched  its  northern  boundary  in 
'92.  It  is  mountainous  and  fertile.  Rajabu 
bin  Abu  Bekr  has  usurped  it,  and  grasps  it 
in  an  iron  hand.  Since  his  defeat  at  Bon- 
tinu  he  is  too  inimical  to  the  English  to  ad- 
mit of  private  exploration  in  this  region. 
His  army  is  largely  composed  of  Somalis.' " 
Before  he  had  finished  I  had  resolved  to  go 
there.     "Isit  near  Uganda?"  I  demanded. 
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"  Of  course  it  is — look  for  yourself." 

I  looked  and  I  hoped  again. 

''If  only  that  wretched  bird  were  a  re- 
sponsible beingl"  I  cried  aloud. 

The  clerk  looked  at  me  anxiously.  I 
saw  he  was  thinking  me  insane. 

''  Don't  be  worried  about  me,"  I  said 
kindly,  "I  am  not  mad — only  horribly  an- 
noyed by  a  parrot." 

As  this  explanation  did  not  seem  to  make 
things  clearer,  I  took  up  my  hat  and  es- 
caped. I  believed  WilHam  knew  about 
Wallace,  but  I  was  afraid  of  a  lunacy  com- 
mission if  I  said  so. 


IV 


As  I  hurried  home  to  find  Wright,  I  was 
amazed  at  my  ignorance.  I  had  been  to 
East  Africa  to  search  and  yet  I  had  never 
heard  of  Buldomo  in  all  my  quest,  al- 
though it  was  a  huge  province  and  adjoin- 
ing Uganda.  I  reflected  upon  my  own 
helplessness  and  looked  forward  to  Wright's 
sympathy.  Hannah  told  me  at  the  front 
door  that  he  was  gone  out  with  the  bird, 
looking  for  me;  and  I  availed  myself  of  his 
absence  to  write  Lettice  a  note.  After 
some  thought  I  said: 

"  My  Dear  Lettice:  Ethel  has  brought 
you  an  Uganda  parrot,  but  as  yet  the  bird 
would  not  be  an  amusing  companion  for 
you.  I  hope  to  bestow  it  upon  you,  fully 
accompHshed,  a  little  later,  but  if  you  will 
write  and  thank  the  child  she  will  be  enor- 
mously pleased.  I  would  rather  you  did 
not  say  I  had  not  delivered  it  yet;  she  will 
be  in  the  country  until  my  return. 

"For  I  have  received  unofficial  but — to 
me — rather  convincing  hints  as  to  Wallace's 
whereabouts.  I  am  getting  up  a  search 
posse  and  looking  my  finances  in  the  face 
with  the  fixed  intent  of  getting  off  from 
Marseilles  on  February  loth.  We  shall  go 
to  Zanzibar  first  for  porters,  etc.,  and  then 
to  Moinbasa,  and  so  up-country.  Don't 
come  to  say  good-by,  dear  Lettice.  When 
we  next  meet  I  want  to  see  you  quite  happy 
and  with  him.  If  I  should  learn  anything 
I  will  cable  you  instanter. 

"Your  Old  Uncle  Pat." 

I  couldn't  help  putting  in  "rather  con- 
vincing." Dear,  plucky  little  Lettice  needed 
hope  as  a  physical  tonic.     She  was  looking 


thin  and  racked  when  I  saw  her  and  told 
me  she  slept  ill.  I  had  hardly  despatched 
this  note  when  Wright  came  rushing  in 
with  the  bird  in  his  cage  and  the  cage  tied 
up  in  my  fur  coat.  I  didn't  protest,  because 
William  was  more  than  a  map  to  us;  I 
trembled  to  think  how  I  had  driven  him 
home  on  the  roof  of  the  hansom  without  any 
wrappings.  As  for  Wright,  he  had  ceased 
being  a  valet,  and  had  become  a  man. 

"I  went  to  the  Geography  Rooms  after 
you,"  he  said,  "and  when  they  seen  the 
parrot  they  was  for  arresting  me,  but  I  slid 
aWay  and  cut  back  here." 

"What  did  you  want  me  for ?" 

"Master  William  has  let  fall  more  of  his 
nigger  language,  and  I,  thinking  you 
might  wish  to  hear  it,  took  the  liberty  of 
reporting  him."  He  handed  me  a  mar- 
ket order  with  directions  as  to  cutting 
chops,  but  in  one  corner  was  written 
"Rawjobber  bin  Abow  Baker." 

"RajabubinAbuBekr!"  Icried.  "The 
bird  says  this?" 

"He  says  it,  sir." 

I  seized  Wright's  hand,  and  before  I 
realized  it  had  been  shaking  it  for  five 
minutes.  I  was  wreathed  in  smiles  and 
nearly  dancing. 

"It's  a  clew!"  I  yelled. 

"Ain't  it  wonderful  that  Master  WiUiam 
knows  geography?"  Wright  exclaimed,  but 
I  could  not  take  time  to  join  him  in  Will- 
iam's praise.  I  had  to  arrange  some  money 
matters  and  get  all  the  cash  I  could  find  in 
twelve  days. 

I  had  my  camping  kit  and  soon  procured 
the  promise  of  sixty  native  soldiers  and 
two  white  officers;  I  knew  Zanzibari  will 
always  fight  for  you  if  you  feed  them  well, 
and  intended  to  take  only  Swahilis  as  por- 
ters in  consequence  of  that  fact.  I  told 
Ethel  nothing  practically,  least  of  all  that 
William  was  to  revisit  his  native  land 
under  my  chaperonage.  The  vessel  had 
no  passengers  and  the  voyage  no  incidents 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  My  mind  was 
full  of  Wallace ;  I  wanted  him  as  a  mother 
wants  her  child. 

William  furnished  one  moment  of  inter- 
est: he  called  "Dr.  Niger"  just  before  we 
made  Zanzibar.  No  one  knew  or  recog- 
nized the  bird  until  we  had  him  three  days 
on  our  march.  We  were  to  pass  the  night 
at  a  fever-stricken  mission  enclosure,  and 
the  lady  who  met  us  on  the  trail  told  me  she 
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had  entertained  William  as  a  guest  about 
eight  months  before.  He  was  brought 
down  from  up-country  by  Sir  Andrew  Don- 
ald, who  bought  him  from  a  child  who 
claimed  to  have  caught  him. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  horrible  march — 
days  and  days  of  it  through  stinging  sun- 
shine^  often  without  any  hope  at  my  heart, 
and  always  covered  with  prickly-heat;  the 
world  one  wild  tangle  of  irresponsible  Afri- 
can undergrowth,  slimy  rivers  sneaking  to 
the  sea  under  cover  of  jungled  "  spathodea," 
blood-red  with  many  blooms,  and  the 
monsoon  no  stronger  than  one's  own  pant- 
ing breath  at  the  end  of  a  day's  tramp.  And 
the  people  annoyed  me;  stark  naked  they 
were,  and  friendly,  but  smelling  of  their 
impossible  food  and  talking  of  nothing  but 
cocoanuts.  I  remembered  it  had  seemed 
beautiful  to  me  before,  but  now  it  was  all 
too  earnest  an  undertaking;  suspense  made 
the  place  a  horror  to  me.  ''Now  or  never 
shall  we  get  Wallace "  was  a  rhythm  I 
marched  to — I  loathed  every  breathless 
day  and  every  wide-eyed,  moon-filled  night. 
Africa,  frightened  me,  as  the  dark  frightens 
a  child.  I  lay  awake  in  the  heart  of  its 
purple  nights  and  thought  and  thought 
and — yes,  scratched;  I  shall  never  forget 
that  prickly-heat,  and  for  enduring  it  with 
cheerfulness  I  expect  a  martyr's  crown. 

At  length  we  came  to  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  country  I  knew.  We  got  into 
hills;  the  nights  were  cold,  the  prickly-heat 
departed  in  a  day,  a  steady  wind  of  new, 
sweet  odor  breathed  on  us  at  all  hours,  and 
the  big  game  looked  at  us  with  just  the 
same  facial  expressions  as  the  savages.  We 
had  seen  many  Masai,  but  came  on  a  new 
breed  of  blacks  in  these  steep  uplands — a 
less  slender  man  with  huge  hands  and  ears 
without  ornament.  He  moved  more  slowly, 
carried  a  shorter  spear,  and  seemed  quietly 
distrustful.  We  received  stares  in  answer 
to  all  inquiries. 

I  remember  travelling  nine  days  in  a  per- 
fect climate.  We  had  not  gone  nine  days* 
distance,  however,  as  Wright  had  sickened 
with  an  infected  foot  and  we  lingered  about 
his  litter,  for  the  poor  chap  was  very  cheer- 
less at  times,  Wilham  sulked  a  good  deal 
and  said  little.  Our  whole  cause  of  de- 
pression was  no;:  knowing  how  near  we 
were  to  our  end  and  being  soaked  some 
time  in  every  day  by  drenching  downpours 
of  rain.  It  was  the  first  Sunday  in  May 
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when  we  looked  down  on  a  village  of  huts, 
across  a  ravine,  and  wished  we  knew  to 
whom  the  village  belonged. 

Capt.  van  Lammer  Lewis  had  charge 
of  the  expedition,  and  a  better  sort  never 
lived  in  the  world.  His  cheerfulness  was 
indomitable,  and  his  decided  manner  was  a 
boon  in  itself  to  us,  who  were  so  uncertain 
of  every  detail  of  our  destination.  He  told 
me  he  had  sent  a  Masai  to  find  out  the  lay 
of  the  land  and  if  the  native  town  were  oc- 
cupied, for  one  town  we  had  come  upon 
had  been  depopulated  by  smallpox.  We 
sat  together  in  the  grass  smoking  pipes  and 
waiting  for  the  Masai  to  return. 

Presently  we  saw  him  toiling  up  the  ra- 
vine, snatching  at  the  blossoming  frangi- 
panni  bushes  growing  on  its  steep  iiank. 
He  moved  as  all  wild  creatures  move, 
stealthily,  without  a  thought  of  himself, 
and  we  admired  him.  The  captain  said  to 
me,  "Fine  movers,  those  Masai ;  typical  run- 
ning form,  eh  ?  "  And  I  was  going  to  say  "  He 
wouldn't  disgrace  a  'varsity,"  when  one  of 
the  short,  thick  men  we  had  noticed  in  our 
advance  sprang  from  a  thicket  and  buried 
his  stubby  spear  in  the  Masai's  breast. 

There  wasn't  any  more  to  it  than  that.  I 
was  still  gasping,  burning  my  fingers  unac- 
countably with  my  pipe,  when  the  captain 
told  ten  men  to  go  down  the  hill  and  bring 
in  the  Masai.  He  moved  a  few  steps  for- 
ward and  a  shot  rang  out,  and  presently  he 
told  us  the  short  brown  man  who  had 
brewed  the  mischief  was  on  the  same  side  of 
the  wall  as  his  victim.  The  ten  men  went 
out — Wright  insisted  on  going  with  them — 
and  presently  they  returned,  the  poor 
Masai  drooping  on  his  litter.  He  was  not 
yet  dead,  and  told  us  he  had  received  a 
stormy  greeting  in  the  village.  "  They  sent 
a  man  to  kill  me,"  he  announced  apatheti- 
cally, "but  I  thought  I  had  outrun  him. 
This  village  is  the  principal  maneatta  of 
Rajabu  bin  Abu  Bekr." 

He  died  after  an  hour  or  more  of  uncon- 
sciousness. I  was  frantic  to  know  if  he  had 
seen  a  white  man  in  the  maneatta,  but  I 
asked  no  questions  lest  I  lift  the  blessed 
lethargy  that  enveloped  the  poor  savage  at 
his  death.  A  deathbed  without  Christian 
symbols  is  a  shocking  sight;  one  does  not 
need  to  be  devout  to  realize  this.  When  we 
buried  him  I  raised  a  wooden  cross  at  his 
head;  it  did  not  mean  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian, merely  that  we  were — sometimes. 
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There  was  tremendous  confusion  pres- 
ently. We  rushed  into  that  ravine  and  out 
of  it  again.  The  captain  was  everywhere, 
and  so  v/as  Wright.  We  killed  men  who 
interrupted  our  advance,  but  otherwise  we 
did  harm  to  no  one.  And  when  our  fight 
was  over  and  our  slain — eighteen — were 
counted,  and  their  slain — forty-three — 
buried,  we  sat  down  in  the  village  they  had 
deserted.  I — weary,  dirty,  and  disheart- 
ened, was  almost  tearful.  This  was  the 
stronghold  of  Rajabu,  but  we  had  not  seen 
a  white  face. 


V 


Rajabu  and  his  men  had  run  away,  but 
they  had  left  enough  of  their  villainous  as- 
sociates strewn  about  to  make  the  captain 
glad  he  had  come.  The  worst  feature  of 
our  present  position  was  that  we  had  made 
no  prisoners — why  I  shall  never  learn — and 
therefore  had  no  possible  way  of  making 
inquiries  as  to  Wallace's  whereabouts.  A 
runner,  coming  from  the  south  to  Rajabu, 
told  us  that  Wallace's  Hfe  had  been  spared 
that  he  might  attend  Dr.  Niger  in  illness, 
as  the  Eurasian  was  highly  respected  in 
Buldomo  circles  and  had  lost  his  leg  in  a 
leopard  trap.  Otherwise — I  remember  the 
hasty  gesture  the  savage  made  to  signify 
that  had  circumstances  been  different  Wal- 
lace would  have  been  speared.  We  begged 
him  to  tell  us  where  to  find  him,  but  the 
man  didn't  know.  I  went  out  that  evening 
before  the  sun  set  to  look  for  him.  I  had  a 
guard  of  twelve  men  and  four  days'  rations, 
but  not  one  ray  of  hope  as  to  bringing  home 
whom  I  sought. 

We  walked  through  the  blaze  of  sunset 
color,  always  to  the  south,  for  so  ran  that 
mysterious  path  one  finds  everywhere  in 
that  country,  connecting  flimsy  town  with 
water-course  and  well  trodden  by  centu- 
ries of  aimless  feet.  The  moon  rose,  a  dis- 
consolate and  gibbous  moon,  gilding  the 
purple  night  as  Africa's  nights  alone  are 
gilded.  The  wind  tossed  the  blood  red 
branches  of  the  spathodea's  and  the  odd, 
dusty  odor  of  the  upland  oppressed  me  as  I 
walked.  The  men  made  our  camp  by  the 
side  of  a  cup-shaped  abyss;  we  heard  the 
water  running  through  it  and  knew  it 
would  be  useful  in  the  morning.  I  lay 
down  and  slept. 

The  night  was  brighter  when  I  woke,  the 


water  babbled  below  me  in  the  dark  abyss 
and  I  seemed  conscious  of  a  human  voice — 
so  conscious  that  I  feared  it  was  an  alarm, 
and  raised  my  head  cautiously  to  listen  with 
both  ears.  I  heard  someone  stirring  far 
below  where  the  water  was.  Turning,  I 
touched  the  guard  beside  me ;  he  woke  with 
a  jerk,  sat  up  in  silence,  his  ears  strained 
for  sound,  like  mine.  A  voice  floated  up 
from  below  as  a  feather  floats  on  an  upward 
current  of  air.  "Wallace  Weir's  not  dead. " 
This  voice  announced,  "  Yuko  Karibu  Bul- 
domo."  This  statement  was  repeated 
eight  times  with  noises  as  of  someone  mov- 
ing from  place  to  place.  The  savage  at  my 
side  was  choking  with  terror.  "Watu  wa 
zamani"  he  whispered,  which  means 
"people  of  old  times,  ghosts." 

I  had  just  sense  enough  to  threaten  him 
lest  he  stampede  his  fellows  with  some  wild 
cry.  I  peered  *nto  the  darkness,  and  then  I 
said  boldly,  "What's  this  about  Wallace 
Weir?"     No  one  answered. 

I  said  it  again,  "What's  this  about  Wal- 
lace Weir?"  and  presently  I  heard  the 
strangest  sound  imaginable  as  answer.  I 
listened  with  all  my  soul.  That  sound  be- 
low me  was  a  great  sob. 

"It's  I,  Wallace,"  I  called,  "Uncle  Pat. 
For  God's  sake,  say  you're  well." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  I  knew  the 
plucky  chap  was  glad  of  darkness  that  I 
might  not  see  his  tears.  I  waited  a  long 
time  for  his  voice.  "I'm  well,"  he  an- 
swered faintly.  "But  I  haven't  had  any- 
thing to  eat  but  rice  for  four  days,  and  it — 
it — makes  me  light-headed,  you  know — 
rice — does." 

"Your  captors  were  busy  getting  beaten 
at  their  own  game.  They  ran  away,  and  I'm 
going  to  take  you  home.     How's  Niger?" 

' '  He's  quite  fit — asleep  in  a  kind  of  cavern 
we  have  here."  We  were  so  shy  and  quiet 
with  one  another  I  could  get  no  inkHng  of 
where  he  stood,  but  must  lie  on  the  edge  of 
that  queer  cliff  until  daylight  informed  us. 
I  leaned  forward  until  I  thought  I  could 
touch  the  edge. 

"Have  you  suffered  much?"  I  in- 
quired. 

It  was  the  old  Wallace  who  spoke  to  me 
now.  "If  you  took  all  hell's  torments," 
he  said  quietly,  "and  subjected  one  sinner 
to  the  lot,  you  might  make  a  rough  guess  as 
to  what  it's  been.     How's  Lettice?" 

"Weary  waiting — but  well." 


Indian   Summer 
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The  sun  shot  up  and  showed  him  to  me, 
standing  naked  below  me,  his  dusky  head 
overgrown  with  matted  locks,  his  beard 
straying  over  his  chest  in  a  reddish  tangle. 
He  was  thin  and  tired,  but  such  a  glory  of 
rehef  as  shone  on  his  face  I  shall  not  see 
again. 

Eight  parrots  sat  on  perches;  they  woke 
presently  and,  after  whistlings  and  inarticu- 
late screeches,  said  each  a  part  of  the  lesson 
he  whispered  by  night.  '^Wallace  Weir's 
not  dead,"  they  cried  to  one  another  in 
their  ugly  voices,  but  to  me  it  was  as  if  a 
gorgeous  Easter  hymn  overwhelmed  me  in 
some  solemn  haunt  of  hoHness. 

"These  creatures,"  Wallace  explained, 
' '  kept  me  from  going  mad.  I  caught  them. 
They  come  here  to  rest  in  high  winds  and  to 
drink  in  all  weathers" — he  waved  a  hand 
toward  the  stream.  ''And  I  let  'em  go 
after  they've  learned  to  tell  whom  I  am, 
hoping  they'll  catch  the  ear  of  someone  at 
Lahassi  Station.  If  you  whisper  to  a  par- 
rot at  night,  he'll  usually  say  what  you  did 
in  the  morning." 

I  sat  on  a  rock  far  above  him  and  told  my 
tale  as  it  is  set  forth  here.  One  leg,  pre- 
sumably Dr.  Niger's,  was  visible  in  the  little 
cavern  opposite  my  chff  in  a  sheer  wall  of 
stone,  as  steep  as  that  upon  whose  crest  I 


sat.  Pots  and  pans,  on  ground  scarred 
with  cooking  fires  and  watered  by  a  rushing 
brook,  were  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  a 
sheer  height  of  rock.  Where  the  brook 
found  its  exit,  a  fourth  wall  had  been  built 
of  great  blocks  of  igneous  rock — built  by 
savage  labor,  but  strong  beyond  any  chance 
of  escape. 

"How  did  you  get  in  here?"  I  asked. 

"  We  came  in  where  the  brook  goes  out, 
and  then  these  kindly  blacks,  cheered  on  by 
a  blackguard  called  Rajabu,  walled  us  up." 

In  four  hours  we  had  dug  him  out. 

"How  many  graduates  did  you  have 
from  the  parrot  school?"  I  asked  him  that 
evening.  He  was  bathed,  and  shaved,  and 
dressed  in  my  clothes;  he  had  finished  tell- 
ing me  of  how  Rajabu  captured  him,  and 
killed  his  men.  "  Only  Niger  saved  me, 
Pat,"  he  said;  "they  fear  old  Niger,  and  he 
pretended  I  knew  medicine,  too." 

I  asked  him  once  again.  "How  many 
birds  were  graduated  from  your  parrot 
school?" 

He  thought  it  over  carefully.  "Three," 
he  answered. 

"God  is  good,"  the  captain  and  I  ob- 
served at  the  same  moment.  Wright 
kissed  old  William's  head  and  the  bird 
pecked  affectionately  at  him. 


INDIAN     SUMMER 

By  Margaret  Sherwood 

Faint  blue  the  distant  hills  before. 
Yellow  the  harvest  lands  behind; 

Wayfarers  we  upon  the  path 

The  thistledown  goes  out  to  find. 

On  naked  branch  and  empty  nest, 

The  woodland's  blended  gold  and  red, 

Dim  glory  lies  which  autumn  shares 
With  faces  of  the  newly  dead. 

Tender  this  moment  of  the  year 

To  eyes  that  seek  and  feet  that  roam; 

It  is  the  lifting  of  the  latch, 

A  footstep  on  the  flags  of  home. 

Now  may  the  peace  of  withered  grass 
And  golden-rod  abide  with  you; 

Abide  with  me — for  what  is  death? 
Fall  of  a  leaf  against  the  blue. 


AN    IMPRESSIONIST'S    NEW   YORK 


By  H.  G.  Dwight 

Illustrations  by  Walter  Jack  Duncan 


^^^^jHERE  is  a  flavor  of  the  New 
World  only  to  be  tasted  by 
coming  from  the  Old.  Not 
that  a  cisatlantic  origin,  by 
any  means,  is  fatal  to  its 
perception.    That,  however. 


requires  a  famiharity  with  the  bouquet  of 
transatlantic  life  which  the  butterfly  dis- 
cursiveness of  the  modern  tourist  is  little 
calculated  to  develop.  And  the  enthusiasms 
and  nostalgias  to  which  he  is  subject  do 
even  less  for  him  in  the  way  of  drawing  out 
the  potential  connoisseur.  But  for  exile  or 
alien  who  happens  to  combine  something 
of  the  critic's  partiality  to  the  comparative 
with  something  of  the  impressionist's  indif- 
ference to  the  particular,  the  New  World 
yields  experiences  of  a  highly  distinctive 
savor. 

It  were  no  disparagement  to  other  cities 
to  say  that  more  of  these  experiences  are 
concentrated  in  New  York  than  anywhere 
else.  Certainly  they  strike  the  impression- 
ist with  more  force  if — as  is  oftenest  the 
case — he  approaches  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere by  way  of  its  capital.  Is  it  a  settle- 
ment of  Cyclops,  he  asks  himself,  when 
first  he  enters  the  sea-gate  of  the  town? 
Surely  no  race  of  men  devised  that  colossus 
gliding  toward  him  through  the  mist  with 
torch  upraised.  Nor  could  they,  the  idle 
and  inconsequent  pygmies,  have  hung 
dream-bridges  across  that  water-avenue. 
And  as  for  the  gigantic  abodes  that  loom 
along  the  shore — their  hands  would  too 
quickly  tire  of  such  work. 

It  might  almost  be  a  Cyclopean  Venice, 
this  place  of  island  cities  and  mingling 
waterways.  But  how  unlike  the  sad  im- 
mortal Httle  Venice  of  the  Adriatic!  Her 
gemlike  rarity  w^ould  be  quite  dissipated 
in  this  exaggeration  of  dimensions.  There 
is  something  symbolic  in  the  very  difference 
between  her  still  green  tides  of  an  inland 
sea  and  the  terrific  currents  that  scour 
these  Grand  Canals.  A  gondola  were  no 
craft  for  such  highways.  Hither  come  un- 
imagined  ships,  Cyclopean  as  the  city,  that 
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would  cause  a  mediaeval  galleon  to  founder 
for  amazement — ships  bearing  whole  peo- 
ples upon  their  decks,  and  deep  within 
them  the  plunder  of  the  world.  The  very 
sailing  vessels  are  on  a  magnified  scale, 
piercing  the  sky  with  five  and  six  masts — 
aye,  with  seven!  But  beside  them,  like 
toys,  swim  the  little  barks  of  other  seas. 
They  are  earnest  that  the  Cyclops  dwell  in 
amity  with  men. 

Into  their  city,  nevertheless,  the  impres- 
sionist steps  with  something  of  misgiving. 
The  fellowship  of  giants  is  not  lightly  to  be 
entered  upon.  Yet  the  shadow  of  their 
castles  it  is  that  most  tempts  him,  darken- 
ing a  cape  of  the  isle  they  call  Manhattan. 
Here  are  things  absolutely  without  parallel. 
There  are  Rhines  where  castles  hang,  and 
blue  Italian  hills.  There  are  cities  famous 
for  their  towers.  But  where  are  there  ave- 
nues so  sunken  between  precipitous  facades, 
one  more  fantastic  than  the  next,  that  the 
wayfarer  seems  lost  in  some  slit  of  a  Gasse 
or  calle  in  a  narrow  town  ?  To  the  comer 
from  oversea  these  curious  citadels  that  are 
half  of  glass  wear  a  hundred  aspects  of 
wonder.  The  fading  perspective  of  them 
in  an  endless  street,  the  silhouette  of  them 
against  the  sky,  the  play  of  cloud  and  star 
among  their  pinnacles,  make  a  constant 
marvel  for  the  eye. 

Darkness,  however,  is  their  true  element. 
It  is  the  time,  too,  which  seems  to  confirm 
the  mysterious  character  of  their  occu- 
pancy. One  of  the  most  spectacular  things 
in  nature  is  to  see,  from  bridges  or  ferries  on 
late  winter  afternoons,  their  thousand  win- 
dow's burst  suddenly  aflame.  Then  if  the 
air  be  sharp  they  embroider  the  night  with 
a  golden  filigree.  Or  if  mist  hang  low 
upon  them  they  become  pillars  of  fire, 
smouldering  luridly  under  Vesuvian  clouds. 
Or  sometimes — and  a  hidden  gas-house  will 
kindly  help  out  the  illusion! — sometimes 
they  loom  above  the  water  like  mountains, 
through  whose  volcanic  fissures  the  blaze 
flares  out  and  dies  away  of  subterranean 
forges  at  which  the  giants  toil. 


Drawti  by  Walter  Jack  Duncan. 


Hither  come  unimagined  ships,  Cyclopean  as  t'ae  city. — Page  544. 
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One  of  the  most  spectacular  things  in  nature  is  to  see     .     .     . 

New  York  nights,  indeed,  are  as  yet  to 
be  celebrated.  They  have  a  quaHty  quite 
their  own.  It  is  not  that  of  nights  wherein 
ghosts  walk .  There  are  no  ghosts  in  the  New 
World,  and  they  are  the  one  cargo  which  can 
never  cross  the  Atlantic.  But  genii  of  a  more 
objective  character  are  abroad.  They  work 
the  most  incredible  enchantments  with  the 
most  unpromising  material.  The  city's  sali- 
ence of  outUne,  the  inequalities  of  surface 
which  do  much  to  save  it  from  the  gridiron 
upon  which  its  pitiless  progenitors  sought  to 
martyrize  it,  and  its  expanses  of  mirroring 
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their  thousand  windows  burst  suddenly  aflame. — Page  544. 

water  peculiarly  lend  themselves,  perhaps, 
to  the  play  of  lamplight  and  shadow.  At  all 
events,  it  becomes  for  the  impressionist  at 
night  a  kind  of  troll-garden  in  which,  unac- 
countably, strange  flowers  of  beauty  break 
out  of  the  darkness.  The  elevated  railway, 
for  instance :  who  would  imagine  that  it  could 
ever  be  anything  but  a  kind  of  monstrous 
octopus,  fastened  upon  the  city  and  de- 
stroying wherever  its  tentacles  reach  ?  Yet 
there  is  a  magic  against  which  it  does  not 
prevail.  To  watch  its  chariots  of  fire 
sweep  at  night  across  an  open   vista   or 
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Drawn  by  Walter  Jack  Du7tcan. 

A  sailing  vessel  brings  back  all  the  old  romance  of  the  sea. — Page  550. 
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hung  dream-bridKes  across  that  water-avenue. — Page  544. 


slowly  round  a  cur\e  is  almost  worth  its 
hours  of  infamy.  Then  there  is  an  even- 
ing charm  of  the  parks  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  their  daytime  trimness — a  charm 
to  which  the  metallic  tremor  of  the  air,  the 
fiery  glow  above  the  treetops,  only  seem  to 
contribute  a  poignancy.  And  of  those 
glimpses  into  fairyland  which  are  in  the 
metamorphosis  of  dingy  Broadway,  or  the 
view  from  Washington  Bridge  upon  the 
lights  of  Harlem,  or  the  hanging  gardens 
of  Riverside  Drive  and  Bay  Ridge  and 
Staten  Island,  one  could  never  say  enough. 
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But  it  is  not  always  night  in  New  York. 
Even  if  it  were  there  would  be  times  when 
the  impressionist  would  give  a  thousand 
wonder-working  genii  for  one  dark  un- 
happy Old-World  ghost.  If  once  he  begins 
to  analyze  effects  into  their  elements,  in- 
deed, he  wonders  that  he  ever  thought  of 
giants  and  genii  at  all,  in  a  place  so  inhos- 
pitable to  the  superstitions  of  the  fancy. 
And  then,  for  him,  is  the  critical  moment. 
Then  does  he  most  need  his  impressionism. 
For  if  he  be  too  impressionable  the  ugliness 
of  a  new  and  half-built  town  will  combine 


A  Winter  picture. 


with  its  emptiness  of  tradition  to  frighten 
him  away.  There  are  only  too  many  days 
when  the  clear  atmosphere — or  that  famous 
lack  of  it — does  nothing  for  details  which 
need  all  the  courtesy  they  can  get.  A  sky- 
scraper considered  by  itself,  as  a  mere  piece 
of  architecture,  turns  out  to  be  a  very  differ- 
ent affair  from  the  mysterious  tower  of  dusk 
and  storm.  And  recurrence  to  the  com- 
parative mood  will  reveal  the  capital  of  the 
New  World  in  a  light  which,  to  put  it  mildly, 
has  but  a  feeble  glamour. 

If  he  have  a  grain  of  humor,  however, 


the  impressionist  will  find  pleasure  in  tak- 
ing account  of  bizzarreries  of  architecture 
which  certainly  have  never  been  equalled 
upon  this  planet.  And  if  he  be  true  to  his 
name  he  will  not  be  long  in  isolating  many  an 
aspect  of  the  picturesque.  He  will  snatch 
material  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  destruction 
and  discover  etchings  in  the  checkering  of 
the  street  when  the  sun  shines  through  the 
trestles  of  the  "  L."  He  will  find  matter  for 
the  brush  in  so  unpromising  a  place  as  a  rail- 
road yard,  where  the  deHcate  intricacies  of 
track,  the   cloud-Hke   play  of   smoke  and 
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Afternoon. 


Steam,  the  night-time  jewelry  of  switches, 
have  a  strange  charm  for  the  eye.  He  will 
perhaps  linger  longest  in  places  where  a  sail- 
ing vessel  brings  back  all  the  old  romance  of 
the  sea,  and  where  the  mammoth  liners  that 
creep  gingerly  between  their  pasteboard 
piers  have  a  marvellous  trick  of  touching  the 
imagination.  He  will  even  come  to  appre- 
ciate in  houses  as  destitute  of  expression  as 
so  many  hard-boiled  eggs  their  value  in  the 
mass  as  a  satisfying  splash  of  color;  or  in  a 
solitary  sky-scraper,  nondescript  and  ab- 
normal though  it  be,  a  certain  barbaric  dig- 
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nity  of  its  own.  Indeed  in  proportion  as  it 
once  filled  him  with  fury,  he  will  probably 
learn  to  entertain  for  it  an  extravagant  ad- 
miration which  has  nothing  to  do  with  legiti- 
mate standards  of  beauty. 

This  is  no  attempt,  however,  to  gloze  the 
fact  that  New  York  has  nothing  of  the 
charm  of  older  cities.  On  the  contrary,  in 
recognizing  as  frankly  as  possible  that  con- 
scious aesthetic  effects  are  so  rare  as  hardly 
to  count,  and  that  the  subtle  work  of  time 
is  completely  lacking,  the  impressionist 
brings  out  the  special  quality  of  the  place. 


He  will  find  matter  for  the  brush  in  so  unpromising  a  place  as  a  railroad  yard. — Page  549. 


For  exactly  here  is  the  real  triumph  of  New 
York — that  without  beauty  or  tradition  it 
is  to  an  extraordinary  degree  picturesque 
and  interesting.  It  compels  one  to  dis- 
cover in  what  protean  forms  may  hide  the 
picturesque,  and  how  out  of  details  neghgi- 
ble  in  themselves  may  be  composed  an  en- 
semble of  remarkable  effect.  It  somehow 
forces  upon  one  the  sense  that  although  the 
appeal  of  the  past  can  never  lose  its  sway 
there  are  still  other  appeals. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  particular  field  of  the 
impressionist.     Yet  nowhere  does  the  prin- 


ciple lead  him  so  far  as  in  New  York.  And 
not  only  to  the  fantastic  scroll  which  the 
roofs  cut  out  upon  the  blue  does  the  principle 
apply.  It  makes  the  prosaically  straight 
streets  as  bizarre  to  him  as  might  be  the  laby- 
rinths of  Cairo  or  Pekin.  For  he  hears  on 
passing  tongues  the  speech  of  cities  the 
most  distant,  the  most  unrelated.  And 
what  strange  things  do  they  tell  him — these 
speakers  from  afar !  They  become  for  him, 
as  he  makes  out  behind  the  mask  of  modern- 
ity the  extraordinary  contrasts  that  it  hides, 
a  study  more  engrossing  than  any  other. 
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quick-willed, 


naive  people  oi  every  culjr  and  language  under  the  sun. 


These  are  the  razze  imbastardite  of  D'An- 
nunzio  —  these  breathless,  quick-witted, 
good-natured,  naive  people  of  every  color 
and  language  under  the  sun,  too  busy  to 
enjoy  themselves,  enjoying  themselves  too 
much  to  stop  being  busy,  working  out  for 
their  sons  a  work  to  which  no  man  holds  the 
clew.  Rome  herself,  swarming  with  slaves 
and  barbarians,  can  scarcely  have  contained 
so  many  races.  What  is  to  come  out  of  this 
melting-pot  of  nations  ?  It  may  seem  for  the 
moment  that  the  work  is  far  along.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  scarcely  begun.  A 
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thousand  years  hence  how  little  will  it  mat- 
ter that  this  element  once  had  a  social  supe- 
riority to  that,  that  one  immigration  arrived 
a  century  or  two  before  another!  Although 
the  die,  in  all  probability,  will  yet  be  that 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  metal  will  be  an 
alloy  which  no  one  now  can  name. 

The  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  nev/. 
By  its  operation  were  produced  the  ele- 
ments which  we  see  going  once  more  into 
the  crucible.  It  is  merely  the  contempo- 
rary version  of  those  nomadic  migrations 
which  populated  Europe.  But  what  makes 
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it  so  peculiarly  interesting  is  that  it  has  never 
been  recorded.  It  never  before  took  place 
at  a  period  of  so  much  consciousness,  of 
so  many  resources  for  keeping  account  of 
its  various  phases.  Our  documents  on 
the  making  of  the  EngHsh,  the  French,  the 
Germans,  the  Italians,  are  meagre  enough. 
Of  the  formative  period  of  earher  races 
scarcely  a  word  has  come  down  to  us. 
But  on  the  making  of  the  Americans  every 
man  can  keep  his  own  note-book. 

In  the  light  of  this  realization  the  city 
itself  becomes  more  interesting  and  more 
comprehensible.  The  impressionist  may 
watch  not  only  the  making  of  a  people  but 
what  is  almost  as  novel,  the  making  of  a 
metropolis.  The  process  reflects  with  curi- 
ous fidelity  the  nature  and  the  temper  of  the 
elements  at  work.  Architecturally  the  place 
is  a  chaos.  The  most  catholic  eclecticism 
vies  with  the  wildest  individuality.  Whims 
sweep  through  it  like  an  epidemic — whims 
of  red  brick,  whims  of  brown  stone,  whims 
of  white  marble.  You  may  mark  where 
the  tides  of  life  beat  least  fiercely  by  the 
wreckage  of  an  earlier  period  not  yet  borne 
under  by  the  onslaught  of  the  new.  But 
these  relics  have  nothing  of  that  indefinable 
touch  which  is  of  time.  They  have,  rather, 
the  air  of  a  last  year's  hat.  And  they  are 
discarded  just  as  easily.  It  is  as  if  the 
builders,  in  spite  of  their  perpetual  aston- 
ishment at  the  growth  of  the  city,  somehow 
knew  that  their  work  was  experimental,  and 
wrought  accordingly.  They  apologized  for 
their  inadequacy  to  a  role  too  suddenly 
thrust  upon  them  by  offering  the  least  possi- 
ble resistance  to  their  successors. 

To  an  observer  tender  of  tradition,  the 
wholesale  obliteration  of  landmarks  which 
is  so  significant  a  feature  of  the  present 
period  would  seem  wanton  if — to  ignore 
other  possibilities — it  did  not  seem  so  en- 
gaging. An  Old  World  landlord  would 
think  twice,  if  he  thought  at  all,  about  pull- 
ing down  a  house  that  served  its  purpose. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  great  companies  exist 
to  no  other  end.  As  architects  sometimes 
make  models  to  see  how  their  ideas  will 
look,  these  people  build  houses  to  see  how 
they  will  look.  And  if  the  houses  do  not 
look  well,  the  people  sooner  or  later  pull 
them  down.  Among  all  men  of  the  earth 
these  most  completely  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
putting  their  hetises  into  execution.  Which, 
as  disposing  of  troublesome  obsessions,  and 
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as  giving  free  play  to  the  law  of  natural  se- 
lection, is  perhaps  not  a  bad  road  to  better 
things.  At  all  events,  there  is  less  caprice 
in  it  than  might  appear.  It  is  the  plasticity 
of  youth — an  unlimited  susceptibility  to 
the  new  idea,  a  juvenile  scorn  of  merely 
practical  difficulties. 

Such  extravagances,  of  course,  hint  por- 
tentously of  lacks  and  inadequacies.  But 
even  so,  it  is  hardly  a  matter  for  reproach 
or  resentment.  For  they  hint,  the  extrava- 
gances, of  things  far  more  significant.  They 
seem  to  say  that  in  spite  of  a  perverse  lack 
of  imagination,  a  perverse  blindness  to  its 
own  possibilities  as  a  whole,  the  town  has 
at  last  begun  to  settle  into  a  site  for  which 
it  is  even  yet  too  small.  They  hint,  fur- 
thermore, of  a  stage  in  the  building  of  a  cap- 
ital which  the  spectator  will  do  well  to  take 
in  while  he  may.  He  will  never  have  an- 
other chance.  In  the  erection  of  structures 
of  a  far  more  permanent  character  than 
have  before  existed  here  he  may  witness  for 
himself  that  fixing  of  certain  centres,  half 
strategic  and  half  accidental,  which  affects 
all  the  subsequent  growth  of  a  city.  He 
may  also  recognize  in  the  perpetual  destruc- 
tion which  goes  on  about  him,  in  the  grad- 
ual appearance  of  buildings  which  deserve 
notice,  that  insatiability  of  the  spirit  which 
nothing  can  ever  quite  appease  or  subdue — ■ 
the  need  of  beauty,  the  desire  of  the  unat- 
tained.  Slowly,  half  unconsciously,  as  it 
were  the  resultant  of  an  incomparable  site 
and  a  unique  opportunity,  there  emerges 
from  this  chaos  of  blasting  and  rivetting,  of 
bridging  and  tunnelling,  of  razing  and  re- 
building, a  rude  design  of  greatness. 

It  all  constitutes  for  the  impressionist 
the  very  type  and  picture  of  modernity. 
For  not  only  is  New  York  a  centre  of  those 
ingenuities  with  which,  chiefly,  we  associ- 
ate modern  life;  but  it  actually  is,  in  so  far 
as  such  a  prodigy  be  possible,  without  a 
past.  There  are  places  where  Time,  that 
prince  of  connoisseurs,  bequeathing  to  his 
children  of  to-day  the  treasures  of  other 
generations,  has  even  known  how  to  dignify 
with  his  kindly  dust  what  was  once  too  ugly 
or  too  fatuous  for  dignity  of  its  own.  This, 
however,  is  a  place  to  which  Time  has  not 
yet  come.  In  size  the  second  city  of  the 
world,  it  is  in  age  the  very  last.  Berlin  and 
St.  Petersburg  are  in  a  way  as  modern,  but 
not  so  their  soil.     London,  Paris,  Vienna, 
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Rome,  Athens,  sum  up  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope. The  hoary  cities  of  the  east  carry 
back  our  thought  as  far  as  it  can  go.     But 

New  York !     He  for  whom  the  greater 

charm  of  cities  is  to  distinguish  behind  the 
voice  of  to-day  the  voices  of  yesterday  and 
the  day  before  here  listens  in  vain.  New 
York  has  no  yesterday.  The  men  who 
throng  her  streets  are  wanderers  from  over- 
sea. Their  roots  are  not  here.  Their  yes- 
terdays are  of  the  Thames  and  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube,  the  fiords  of  the  North,  the 
bavs  of  the  South,  the  mystic  rivers  of  the 
East.  These  islands  and  Palisades  to  them 
are  dumb .  In  this  land  of  a  secret  past  there 
is  no  answer  to  their  human  desire  for  a 
human  response. 

This  situation,  and  the  wav  in  which  it  is 
carried,  make  for  the  impressionist  the  sin- 
gular interest  of  New  York.  The  place 
represents  a  mingling  of  traditions  so  com- 
plex as  to  constitute  in  itself  an  absence  of 
tradition,  as  to  m^ake  its  builders  the  crea- 
tors of  tradition.  And  it  forces  the  observer 
to  see  in  modernity — poor  noisy,  untoned, 
inchoate,  incoherent  modernity — its  own 
value  as  the  factory  of  the  future  and  the 
past  in  embryo.  The  situation  is  one  that 
must  have  proved  fatal  to  many  a  hungry 
spirit,  star\'ing  for  those  things  which  are 
the  birthright  of  ancient  communities.  For 
one  who  knows  the  charm  of  antiquity  there 
is  a  pathos  in  the  case  of  those  absolutely 
cut  off  from  it — which  is  not  quite  the 
pathos  of  those  who  toil  in  order  that  others 
may  enjoy.  It  requires  a  peculiar  eager- 
ness combined  with  a  pecuHar  indifference 
to  be  completely  delighted  by  the  promiscu- 
ous present.  And  the  facts  of  modernity, 
many  of  them,  are  so  novel  that  they  add 
a  further  element  of  distraction.  It  is  a 
pioneering  eye,  even  now,  that  can  see  the 
picturesqueness  of  steel  and  steam. 


But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  situation.  Nor,  in  truth, 
have  the  facts  of  modernity  themselves.  It 
is  not  that  they  are  more  interesting  in  New 
York  than  elsewhere.  It  is  that  in  their 
setting,  and  in  the  unprecedented  scale  of 
them,  there  is  something  epic.  They  bring 
one  face  to  face  with  that  protean  quahty  of 
things  which  always  so  disconcerts  us  by 
changing  values  and  approximating  ex- 
tremes. This  newest  of  cities  carries  one 
back  in  thought  to  the  oldest.  It  is  al- 
most as  if  one  could  return  to  some  pre- 
historic time  when  men  first  woke  from 
the  silence  of  the  earth.  For  what  i?  tak- 
ing place  here  is  what  took  place  in  the 
other  great  cities  of  the  world  so  long  ago 
that  none  can  remember.  Here  is  a  peo- 
ple at  that  rare  moment  which  can  only 
occur  a  few  times  in  a  history — the  mo- 
ment of  creation.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
earliest  moments  of  creation.  It  is  the 
moment  of  those  natural,  necessary  every- 
day things  which  for  all  their  simplicity, 
for  all  their  obviousness,  somehow  lie  so 
near  the  immortal  restlessness  in  the  heart 
of  man.  These  men  are  dreaming  dreams 
of  steel  and  gold ;  but  such  are  the  dreams 
which  Time  has  often  invested  with  his 
subtlest  romance.  These  are  truly  the 
modem  Cyclops.  Their  work  is  that  of 
the  myths,  translated  into  contemporary 
terms.  At  a  sudden  command  of  destiny 
they  are  compelled  to  do  in  years  what 
others  have  accomplished  in  centuries. 
And  if  now  the  confusion  of  their  islands 
seem  the  prosaic  consequence  of  a  mixed 
blood,  a  keen  and  inconstant  air,  and  the 
very  primal  necessity  of  creating  in  the  wil- 
derness a  place  for  civilized  men,  a  day  may 
come  when  their  descendants  will  remem- 
ber the  old  sigh  of  the  Frenchman:  ^'' Si 
jeunesse  savaitf    Si  vieillesse  pouvaitP^ 
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THE   doctor's    gig 

NE  lovely  spring  morning — 
and  this  story  begins  on  a 
spring  morning  some  fifty 
years  or  more  ago — a  joy  of  a 
morning  that  made  one  glad 
to  be  alive,  when  the  radi- 
ant sunshine  had  turned  the  ribbon  of  a  road 
that  ran  from  Warehold  village  to  Barnegat 
Light  and  the  sea  to  satin,  the  wide  marshes 
to  velvet,  and  the  belts  of  stunted  pines  to 
bands  of  purple,  Martha  Sands,  the  Cob- 
dens'  nurse,  was  out  with  her  dog  Meg.  She 
had  taken  the  little  beast  to  the  inner  beach 
for  a  bath, — a  custom  of  hers  when  the 
weather  was  fine  and  the  water  not  too  cold 
— and  was  returning  to  Warehold  by  way  of 
the  road,  when,  calling  the  dog  to  her  side, 
she  stopped  to  feast  her  eyes  on  the  picture 
unrolled  at  her  feet. 

To  the  left  of  where  she  stood  curved  the 
coast,  glistening  like  a  scimitar,  and  the  strip 
of  yellow  beach  which  divided  the  narrow 
bay  from  the  open  sea;  to  the  right,  thrust 
out  into  the  sheen  of  silver,  lay  the  spit  of 
sand  narrowing  the  inlet,  its  edges  scalloped 
with  lace  foam,  its  extreme  point  dominated 
by  the  grim  tower  of  Barnegat  Light;  aloft 
soared  the  gulls,  flashing  Hke  jewels  as  they 
lifted  their  breasts  to  the  sun,  high  into  the 
blue,  while  away  and  beyond  the  sails  of  the 
fishing-boats,  gray  or  silver  in  their  shifting 
tacks,  crawled  over  the  wrinkled  sea. 

The  glory  of  the  landscape  fixed  in  her 
mind,  Martha  gathered  her  shawl  about  her 
shoulders,  tightened  the  strings  of  her  white 
cap ,  smoothed  out  her  apron ,  and  with  the  re- 
mark to  Meg  that  he'd  "never  see  nothin'  so 
beautiful  nor  so  restful,"  resumed  her  walk. 
They  were  inseparable,  these  two,  and 
had  been  ever  since  the  day  she  had  picked 
him  up  outside  the  tavern,  half  starved  and 
with  a  sore  patch  on  his  back  where  some 
kitchen-maid  had  scalded  him.     Somehow 


the  poor  outcast  brought  home  to  her  a  sad 
page  in  her  own  history,  when  she  herself 
was  homeless  and  miserable,  and  no  hand 
was  stretched  out  to  her.  So  she  had  cod- 
dled and  fondled  him,  gaining  his  confidence 
day  by  day  and  talking  to  him  by  the  hour 
of  whatever  was  uppermost  in  her  mind. 

Few  friendships  presented  stranger  con- 
trasts: She  stout  and  motherly-looking — • 
too  stout  for  any  waist-line — with  kindly 
blue  eyes,  smooth  gray  hair — gray,  not 
white — her  round,  rosy  face,  framed  in  a 
cotton  cap,  aglow  with  the  freshness  of  the 
morning — a  comforting,  coddKng-up  kind 
of  woman  of  fifty,  with  a  low,  crooning  voice, 
gentle  fingers,  and  soft,  restful  hollows  about 
her  shoulders  and  bosom  for  the  heads  of 
tired  babies.  He  thin,  rickety,  and  sneak- 
eyed,  with  a  broken  tail  that  hung  at  an 
angle,  and  but  one  ear  (a  black-and-tan 
had  breakfasted  on  the  other) — a  sandy-col- 
ored, rough-haired,  good-for-nothing  cur  of 
multifarious  lineage,  who  was  either  crouch- 
ing at  her  feet  or  in  full  cry  for  some  hole  in 
a  fence  or  rift  in  a  wood-pile  where  he  could 
flatten  out  and  sulk  in  safety. 

Martha  continued  her  talk  to  Meg. 
While  she  had  been  studying  the  landscape 
he  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  wallow  in 
whatever  came  first,  and  his  wet  hair  was 
bristling  with  sand  and  matted  with  burs. 

"Come  here,  Meg — you  measly  rascal! 
she  cried,  stamping  her  foot.  "  Come  here, 
I  tell  ye!" 

The  dog  crouched  close  to  the  ground, 
waited  until  Martha  was  near  enough  to  lay 
her  hand  upon  him,  and  then,  with  a  back- 
ward spring,  darted  under  a  bush  in  full 
blossom. 

''Look  at  ye  now! "  she  shouted  in  a  com- 
manding tone.  ''  'Tain't  no  use  o'  my  wash- 
in'  ye.  Ye're  full  o'  thistles  and  jest  as 
dirty  as  when  I  throwed  ye  in  the  water. 
Come  out  o'  that,  I  tell  ye!  Now,  Meg, 
darlin'  " — this  came  in  a  coaxing  tone — ■ 
"come  out  like  a  good  dog — sure  I'm  not 
goin'  in  them  brambles  to  hunt  ye!" 
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A  clatter  of  hoofs  ra  ng  out  on  the  morning 
air.  A  two-wheeled  gig  drawn  by  a  well- 
groomed  sorrel  horse  and  followed  by  a 
brown-haired  Irish  setter  was  approaching. 
In  it  sat  a  man  of  thirty,  dressed  in  a  long, 
mouse-colored  surtout  wath  a  wide  cape  fall- 
ing to  the  shoulders.  On  his  head  was  a 
soft  gray  hat  and  about  his  neck  a  white 
scarf  showing  above  the  lapels  of  his  coat. 
He  had  thin,  shapely  legs,  a  fiat  waist,  and 
square  shoulders,  above  which  rose  a  clean- 
shaven face  of  singular  sweetness  and  refine- 
ment. 

At  the  sound  of  the  wheels  the  tattered 
cur  poked  his  head  from  between  the  blos- 
soms, twisted  his  one  ear  to  catch  the  sound, 
and  with  a  side-spring  bounded  up  the  road 
toward  the  setter. 

"Well,  I  declare,  if  it  ain't  Dr.  John 
Cavendish  and  Rex!"  Martha  exclaimed, 
raising  both  hands  in  welcome  as  the  horse 
stopped  beside  her.  "  Good-mornin'  to  ye, 
Doctor  John.  I  thought  it  w^as  you,  but  the 
sun  blinded  me,  and  I  couldn't  see.  And 
ye  never  saw  a  better  nor  a  brighter  mornin'. 
These  spring  da}'s  is  all  blossoms,  and  they 
ought  to  be.  Where  ye  goin',  anyway,  that 
ye're  in  such  a  hurry?  Ain't  nobody  sick 
up  to  Cap'n  Holt's,  be  there?"  she  added, 
a  shade  of  anxiety  crossing  her  face. 

"No,  Martha;  it's  the  dressmaker,"  an- 
swered the  doctor,  tightening  the  reins  on 
the  restless  sorrel  as  he  spoke.  The  voice 
was  low  and  kindly  and  had  a  ring  of  sin- 
cerity through  it. 

"What  dressmaker?" 

"Why,  Miss  Gossaway ! "  His  hand  was 
extended  now — that  fine,delicately  wrought, 
sympathetic  hand  that  had  soothed  so  many 
aching  heads. 

"You've  said  it,"  laughed  Martha, 
leaning  over  the  wheel  so  as  to  press  his  fin- 
gers in  her  warm  palm.  "There  ain't  no 
doubt  'bout  that  skinny  fright  being  '  Miss,' 
and  there  ain't  no  doubt  'bout  her  stayin'  so. 
Ann  Gossaway  she  is,  and  Ann  Gossaway 
she'll  die.  Is  she  took  bad  ?  "  she  continued, 
a  merry,  questioning  look  lighting  up  her 
kindly  face,  her  lips  pursed  knowingly. 

"No,  only  a  sore  throat,"  the  doctor  re- 
plied, loosening  his  coat. 

"Throat  1 "  she  rejoined,  with  a  wry  look 
on  her  face.  "  Too  bad  'twarn't  her  tongue. 
If  ye  could  snip  off  a  bit  o'  that  some  day  it 
would  help  folks  considerable  'round  here." 

The  doctor  laughed  in  answer,  dropped 


the  lines  over  the  dashboard  and  leaned 
forward  in  his  seat,  the  sun  lighting  up  his 
clean-cut  face.  Busy  as  he  was — and  there 
were  few  busier  men  in  town,  as  every 
hitching-post  along  the  main  street  of  Ware- 
hold  village  from  Billy  Tatham's,  the  driver 
of  the  country  stage,  to  Captain  Holt's,  could 
prove — he  always  had  time  for  a  word  with 
the  old  nurse. 

"And  where  have  yoii  been,  Mistress 
Martha  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  smile,  dropping 
his  whip  into  the  socket,  a  sure  sign  that  he 
had  a  few  more  minutes  to  give  her. 

"Oh,  down  to  the  beach  to  git  some  o' 
the  dirt  off  Meg.  Look  at  him — did  ye 
ever  see  such  a  rapscallion!  Every  time  I 
throw  him  in  he's  into  the  sand  ag'in  wal- 
lowin'  before  I  kin  git  to  him." 

The  doctor  bent  his  head,  and  for  an  in- 
stant watched  the  two  dogs;  Meg  circling 
about  Rex,  all  four  legs  taut,  his  head  jerk- 
ing from  side  to  side  in  his  eagerness  to  be 
agreeable  to  his  roadside  acquaintance,  the 
agate-eyed  setter  returning  Meg's  attentions 
with  the  stony  gaze  of  a  club  swell  ignor- 
ing a  shabby  relative.  The  doctor  smiled 
thoughtfully.  There  was  nothing  he  loved 
to  study  so  much  as  dogs — they  had  a  pecul- 
iar humor  of  their  own,  he  often  said,  more 
enjoyable  sometimes  than  that  of  men — 
then  he  turned  to  Martha  again. 

"And  why  are  you  away  from  home  this 
morning  of  all  others,"  he  asked.  "I 
thought  Miss  Lucy  was  expected  from 
school  to-day?" 

"And  so  she  is,  God  bless  her!  And 
that's  why  I'm  here.  I  was  that  restless 
I  couldn't  keep  still,  and  so  I  says  to  Miss 
Jane,  'I'm  goin'  to  the  beach  with  Meg 
and  watch  the  ships  go  by;  that's  the  only 
thing  that'll  quiet  my  nerves.  They're 
never  in  a  hurry  with  everybody  punchin' 
and  haulin'  them.'  Not  that  there's  any- 
body doin'  that  to  me,  'cept  like  it  is  to-day 
when  I'm  waitin'  for  my  blessed  baby  to 
come  back  to  me.  Two  years,  doctor — 
two  whole  years  since  I  had  my  arms  round 
her.  Wouldn't  ye  think  I'd  be  nigh  crazy  ?  " 

"She's  too  big  for  your  arms  now, 
Martha,"  laughed  the  doctor,  gathering  up 
his  reins.  "She's  a  woman — seventeen, 
isn't  she?" 

"Seventeen  and  three  months,  come  the 
fourteenth  of  next  July.  But  she's  not  a 
woman  to  me,  and  she  never  will  be.  She's 
mv  wee  bairn  that  I  took  from  her  mother's 
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dyin'  arms  and  nursed  at  my  own  breast, 
and  she'll  be  that  wee  bairn  to  me  as  long 
as  I  live.  Ye'U  be  up  to  see  her,  won't  ye, 
doctor?" 

"Yes,  to-night.  How's  Miss  Jane?" 
As  he  made  the  inquiry  his  eyes  kindled  and 
a  slight  color  suffused  his  cheeks. 

"She'll  be  better  for  seein'  ye,"  the  nurse 
answered  with  a  knowing  look.  Then  in  a 
louder  and  more  positive  tone,  "Oh,  ye 
needn't  stare  so  with  them  big  brown  eyes 
o'  yourn.  Ye  can't  fool  old  Martha,  none 
o'  you  young  people  kin.  Ye  think  I  go 
round  with  my  eyelids  sewed  up.  Miss 
Jane  knows  what  she  wants — she's  proud, 
and  so  are  you ;  I  never  knew  a  Cobden  nor 
a  Cavendish  that  warn't.  I  haven't  a  word 
to  say — it'll  be  a  good  match  when  it  comes 
off.  Where's  that  Meg  ?  Good-by,  doc- 
tor. I  won't  keep  ye  a  minute  longer  from 
Miss  Gossaway.  I'm  sorry  it  ain't  her 
tongue,  but  if  it's  only  her  throat  she  may 
get  over  it.     Go  long,  Meg!" 

Dr.  Cavendish  laughed  one  of  his  quiet 
laughs — a  laugh  that  wrinkled  the  lines 
about  his  eyes,  with  only  a  low  gurgle  in  his 
throat  for  accompaniment,  picked  up  his 
whip,  lifted  his  hat  in  mock  courtesy  to  the 
old  nurse,  and  calling  to  Rex,  who,  bored  by 
Meg's  attentions,  had  at  last  retreated  under 
the  gig,  chirruped  to  his  horse,  and  drove 
on. 

Martha  watched  the  doctor  and  Rex  until 
they  were  out  of  sight,  walked  on  to  the  top 
of  the  low  hill,  and  finding  a  seat  by  the 
roadside — her  breath  came  short  these 
warm  spring  days — sat  down  to  rest,  the 
dog  stretched  out  in  her  lap.  The  little 
outcast  had  come  to  her  the  day  Lucy  left 
Warehold  for  school,  and  the  old  nurse  had 
always  regarded  him  with  a  certain  super- 
stitious feeling,  persuading  herself  that 
nothing  would  happen  to  her  bairn  as  long 
as  this  miserable  dog  was  well  cared  for. 

"Ye  heard  what  Doctor  John  said  about 
her  bein'  a  woman,  Meg?"  she  crooned, 
when  she  had  caught  her  breath.  "And 
she  with  her  petticoats  up  to  her  knees! 
That's  all  he  knows  about  her,  Ye'd  know 
better  than  that,  Meg,  wouldn't  ye — if  ye'd 
seen  her  grow  up  like  he's  done?  But 
grown  up  or  not,  Meg" — here  she  lifted  the 
dog's  nose  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  his  sleepy 
eyes — "she's  my  blessed  baby  and  she's 
comin'  home  this  very  day,  Meg,  darhn'; 
d'ye  hear  that,  ye  Httle  ruffian  ?     And  she's 


not  goin'  away  ag'in,  never,  never.  There'll 
be  nobody  drivin'  round  in  a  gig  lookin* 
after  her — nor  nobody  else  as  long  as  I  kin 
help  it.  Now  git  up  and  come  along;  I'm 
that  restless  I  can't  sit  still,"  and  sliding 
the  dog  from  her  lap ,  she  again  resumed  her 
walk  toward  Warehold. 

Soon  the  village  loomed  in  sight,  and 
later  on  the  open  gateway  of  "Yardley," 
the  old  Cobden  Manor,  with  its  two  high 
brick  posts  topped  with  white  balls  and 
shaded  by  two  tall  hemlocks,  through  which 
could  be  seen  a  level  path  leading  to  an  old 
colonial  house  with  portico,  white  pillars 
supporting  a  balcony,  and  a  sloping  roof 
with  huge  chimneys  and  dormer  windows. 

Martha  quickened  her  steps,  and  halting 
at  the  gate-posts,  paused  for  a  moment  with 
her  eyes  up  the  road.  It  was  yet  an  hour  of 
the  time  of  her  bairn's  arrival  by  the  coun- 
try stage,  but  her  impatience  was  such  that 
she  could  not  enter  the  path  without  this 
backward  glance.  Meg,  who  had  followed 
behind  his  mistress  at  a  snail's  pace,  also 
came  to  a  halt  and,  as  was  his  custom, 
picked  out  a  soft  spot  in  the  road  and  sat 
down  on  his  haunches. 

Suddenly  the  dog  sprang  up  with  a  quick 
yelp  and  darted  inside  the  gate.  The  next 
instant  a  young  girl  in  white,  with  a  wide  hat 
shading  her  joyous  face,  jumped  from  be- 
hind one  of  the  big  hemlocks  and  with  a  cry 
pinioned  Martha's  arms  to  her  side. 

"Oh,  you  dear  old  thing,  you!  where 
have  you  been?  Didn't  you  know  I  was 
coming  by  the  early  stage  ?"  she  exclaimed 
in  a  half-querulous  tone. 

The  old  nurse  disengaged  one  of  her 
arms  from  the  tight  clasp  of  the  girl, 
reached  up  her  hand  until  she  found  the 
soft  cheek,  patted  it  gently  for  an  instant  as 
a  blind  person  might  have  done,  and  then 
reassured,  hid  her  face  on  Lucy's  shoulder 
and  burst  into  tears.  The  joy  of  the  sur- 
prise had  almost  stopped  her  breath. 

"No,  baby,  no,"  she  murmured.  "No, 
darlin',  I  didn't.  I  was  on  the  beach  with 
Meg.  No,  no —  Oh,  let  me  cry,  darlin'. 
To  think  I've  got  you  at  last!  I  wouldn't 
have  gone  away,  darlin',  but  they  told  me 
you  wouldn't  be  here  till  dinner-time.  Oh, 
darlin',  is  it  you  ?  And  it's  all  true,  isn't  it  ? 
and  ye've  come  back  to  me  for  good  ?  Hug 
me  close.  Oh,  my  baby  bairn,  my  little 
one!  Oh,  you  precious!"  and  she  nestled 
the  girl's  head  on  her  bosom,  smoothing  her 
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cheek  as  she  crooned  on,  the  tears  running 
down  her  cheeks. 

Before  the  girl  could  reply  there  came  a 
voice  calling  from  the  house:  "Isn't  she 
fine,  Martha  ?  "  A  woman  above  the  mid- 
dle height,  young  and  of  slender  figure, 
dressed  in  a  simple  gray  gown  and  without 
her  hat,  was  stepping  from  the  front  porch 
to  meet  them. 

"Too  fine,  Miss  Jane,  for  her  old  Martha," 
the  nurse  shouted  back.  "I've  got  to  love 
her  all  over  again.  Oh,  but  I'm  that  happy 
I  could  burst  meself  with  joy!  Give  me 
hold  of  your  hand,  darhn' — I'm  afraid  I'll 
lose  ye  a^g'in  if  ye  get  out  of  reach  of  me." 

The  two  strolled  slowly  up  the  path  to 
meet  Jane,  Martha  patting  the  girl's  arm 
and  laying  her  cheek  against  it  as  she 
walked.  Meg  had  ceased  barking  and 
was  now  sniffing  at  Lucy's  skirts,  his  bent 
tail  wagging  slowly,  his  sneaky  eyes  look- 
ing up  into  Lucy's  face. 

"Will  he  bite,  Martha?"  she  asked, 
shrinking  to  one  side.  She  had  an  aver- 
sion to  anything  physically  imperfect,  no 
matter  how  lovable  it  might  be  to  others. 
This  tattered  example  struck  her  as  par- 
ticularly objectionable. 

"No,  darlin' — nothin'  'cept  his  food," 
and  Martha  laughed. 

"What  a  horrid  Httle  beast!"  Lucy  said 
half  aloud  to  herself,  clinging  all  the  closer 
to  the  nurse.  "This  isn't  the  dog  sister 
Jane  wrote  me  about,  is  it  ?  She  said  you 
loved  him  dearly — you  don't,  do  you?" 

"Yes,  that's  the  same  dog.  You  don't 
like  him,  do  you,  darlin'?" 

"No,  I  think  he's  awful,"  retorted  Lucy 
in  a  positive  tone. 

"It's  all  I  had  to  pet  since  you  went 
away, "  Martha  answered  apologetically. 

"Well,  now  I'm  home,  give  him  away, 
please.  Go  away,  you  dreadful  dog!" 
she  cried,  stamping  her  foot  as  Meg,  now 
reassured,  tried  to  jump  upon  her. 

The  dog  fell  back,  and  crouching  close  to 
Martha's  side  raised  his  eyes  appealingly, 
his  ear  and  tail  dragging. 

Jane  now  joined  them.  She  had  stopped 
to  pick  some  blossoms  for  the  house. 

"Why,  Lucy,  what's  poor  Meg  done?" 
she  asked,  stooping  over  the  dog.  "Poor 
old  doggie — we  all  love  you,  don't  we  ?  "  and 
she  patted  the  crestfallen  beast  on  the  head. 

"Well,  just  please  love  him  all  to  your- 
selves,  then,"   retorted   Lucy  with  a  toss 


of  her  head.  "I  wouldn't  touch  him  with 
a  pair  of  tongs.  I  never  saw  anything  so 
ugly.     Get  away,  you  little  brute!" 

"Oh  Lucy,  dear,  don't  talk  so,"  replied 
the  older  sister  in  a  pitying  tone.  "He 
was  half  starved  when  Martha  found  him 
and  brought  him  home — and  look  at  his 
poor  back " 

"No,  thank  you;  I  don't  want  to  look  at 
his  poor  back,  nor  his  poor  tail,  nor  anything 
else  poor  about  him .  And  you  will  send  him 
away,  won't  you,  like  a  dear  good  old  Mar- 
tha ?  "  she  added,  patting  Martha's  shoulder 
in  a  coaxing  way.  Then  encircling  Jane's 
waist  with  her  arm,  the  two  sisters  saun- 
tered slowly  back  to  the  house. 

Martha  followed  behind  with  Meg. 

Somehow,  and  for  the  first  time  where 
Lucy  was  concerned,  she  felt  a  tightening 
of  her  heart-strings,  all  the  more  pain- 
ful because  it  had  followed  so  closely  upon 
the  joy  of  their  meeting.  What  had  come 
over  her  bairn,  she  said  to  herself  with  a 
sigh,  that  she  should  talk  so  to  Meg — to 
anything  that  her  old  nurse  loved,  for  that 
matter?     Jane  interrupted  her  reveries. 

"Did  you  give  Meg  a  bath,  Martha?" 
she  asked  over  her  shoulder.  She  had  seen 
the  look  of  disappointment  in  the  old  nurse's 
face  and,  knowing  the  cause,  tried  to  light- 
en the  effect. 

"Yes — half  water  and  half  sand.  Doc- 
tor John  came  along  with  Rex  shinin'  like  a 
new  muff,  and  I  was  ashamed  to  let  him  see 
Meg.  He's  comin'  up  to  see  you  to-night, 
Lucy,  darlin', "  and  she  bent  forward  and 
tapped  the  girl's  shoulder  to  accentuate  the 
importance  of  the  information. 

Lucy  cut  her  eye  in  a  roguish  way  and 
twisted  her  pretty  head  around  until  she 
could  look  into  Jane's  eyes. 

"Who  do  you  think  he's  coming  to  see, 
sister?" 

"Why,  you,  you  little  goose.  They're  all 
coming — Uncle  Ephraim  has  sent  over 
every  day  to  find  out  when  you  would  be 
home,  and  Bart  Holt  was  here  early  this 
morning,  and  will  be  back  to-night." 

"What  does  Bart  Holt  look  Hke?"— she 
had  stopped  in  her  walk  to  pluck  a  spray 
of  lilac  blossoms.  "  I  haven't  seen  him  for 
years;  I  hear  he's  another  one  of  your 
beaux, "  she  added,  tucking  the  flowers  into 
Jane's  belt.  "There,  sister,  that's  just 
your  color;  that's  what  that  gray  dress 
needs.     Tell  me,  what's  Bart  like  ?  " 
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''A  little  like  Captain  Nat,  his  father," 
answered  Jane,  ignoring  Lucy's  last  infer- 
ence, ''not  so  stout  and " 

"What's  he  doing?" 
''Nothin',darlin',that*s  any  good,"  broke 
in  Martha  from  behind  the  two.  *'He's 
sailin'  a  boat  when  he  ain't  playin'  cards  or 
scarin'  everybody  down  to  the  beach  with 
his  gun,  or  shyin'  things  at  Meg. " 

"Don't  you  mind  anything  Martha  says, 
Lucy,"  interrupted  Jane  in  a  defensive 
tone.  "He's  got  a  great  many  very  good 
qualities ;  he  has  no  mother  and  the  captain 
has  never  looked  after  him.  It's  a  great 
wonder  that  he  is  not  worse  than  he  is." 

She  knew  Martha  had  spoken  the  truth, 
but  she  still  hoped  that  her  influence  might 
help  him,  and  then  again,  she  never  liked 
to  hear  even  her  acquaintances  criticised. 

"Playing  cards!  That  all?"  exclaimed 
Lucy,  arching  her  eyebrows;  her  sister's  ex- 
cuses for  the  delinquent  evidently  made  no 
impression  on  her.  "  I  don't  think  playing 
cards  is  very  bad;  and  I  don't  blame  him 
for  throwing  anything  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on  at  this  Httle  wretch  of  Martha's.  We 
all  played  cards  up  in  our  rooms  at  school. 
Miss  Sarah  never  knew  anything  about  it 
— ^she  thought  we  were  in  bed,  and  it  was 
just  lovely  to  fool  her.  And  what  does  the 
immaculate  and  don't-touch-me  Dr.  John 
Cavendish  look  like?  Has  he  changed 
any?"  she  added  with  a  laugh. 

"No,"  answered  Jane  simply. 

"  Does  he  come  often  ?  "  She  had  turned 
her  head  now  and  was  looking  from  under 
her  lids  at  Martha.     "Just  as  he  used  to 

and  sit  around,  or  has  he "  and  she  lifted 

her  eyebrow^s  in  inquiry,  as  a  laugh  bubbled 
out  from  between  her  lips. 

"Yes,  that's  just  what  he  does  do," 
cried  Martha  in  a  triumphant  tone;  "every, 
minute  he  kin  git.  And  he  can't  come  too 
often  to  suit  me.  I  jest  love  him,  and  I'm 
not  the  only  one,  neither,  darlin',"  and  she 
nodded  her  head  meaningly  toward  Jane. 

"And  Barton  Holt  as  well?"  persisted 
Lucy.  "Why,  sister,  I  didn't  suppose  there 
would  be  a  man  for  me  to  look  at  when 
I  came  home,  and  you've  got  two  already! 
Which  one  are  you  going  to  take  ?"  Here 
her  rosy  face  was  drawn  into  solemn  lines. 

Jane  colored.  "You've  got  to  be  a 
great  tease,  Lucy,"  she  answered  as  she 
leaned  over  and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 
"I'm  not  in  the  back  of  the  doctor's  head, 


nor  he  in  mine — he's  too  busy  nursing  the 
sick — and  Bart's  a  boy ! " 

"Why,  he's  twenty-five  years  old,  isn't 
he  ?  "  exclaimed  Lucy  in  some  surprise. 

"Twenty-five  years  young,  dearie — 
there's  a  difference,  you  know.  That's 
why  I  do  what  I  can  to  help  him.  If  he'd 
had  the  right  influences  in  his  life  and  could 
be  thrown  a  little  more  with  nice  women 
it  would  help  make  him  a  better  man.  Be 
very  good  to  him,  please,  even  if  you  do  find 
him  a  little  rough." 

They  had  mounted  the  steps  of  the  porch 
and  were  now  entering  the  wide  colonial 
hall — a  bare  white  hall,  with  a  staircase 
protected  by  spindling  mahogany  banisters 
and  a  handrail.  Jane  passed  into  the 
library  and  seated  herself  at  her  desk. 
Lucy  ran  on  upstairs,  followed  by  Martha 
to  help  unpack  her  boxes  and  trunks. 

When  they  reached  the  room  in  which 
Martha  had  nursed  her  for  so  many  years 
— the  little  crib  still  occupied  one  corner — 
the  old  woman  took  the  wide  hat  from  the 
girl's  head  and  looked  long  and  searchingly 
into  her  eyes. 

"Let  me  look  at  ye,  my  baby,"  she  said, 
as  she  pushed  Lucy's  hair  back  from  her 
forehead;  "same  blue  eyes,  darlin',  same 
pretty  mouth  I  kissed  so  often,  same  little 
dimples  ye  had  when  ye  lay  in  my  arms, 
but  ye've  changed — how  I  can't  tell.  Some- 
how, the  face  is  different." 

Her  hands  now  swept  over  the  full 
rounded  shoulders  and  plump  arms  of  the 
beautiful  girl,  and  over  the  full  hips. 

"The  doctor's  right,  child,"  she  said 
with  a  sigh,  stepping  back  a  pace  and  look- 
ing her  over  critically;  "my  baby's  gone — 
you  've  filled  out  to  be  a  woman ," 


II 


SPRING   BLOSSOMS 

OR  days  the  neighbors  in  and 
about  the  village  had  been 
looking  forward  to  the  occa- 
sion of  Lucy's  home-coming 
as  one  of  the  important 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
manor  house ;  quite  as  they  would  have  done 
had  Lucy  been  a  boy  and  the  expected  func- 
tion one  given  in  honor  of  the  youthful  heir's 
majority.  Most  of  them  had  known  the 
father  and  mother  of  these  girls,  and  all  of 
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them  loved  Jane,  the  gentle  mistress  of  the 
home — a  type  of  woman  eminently  qualified 
to  maintain  its  prestige. 

It  had  been  a  great  house  in  its  day. 
Built  in  early  Revolutionary  times  by  Archi- 
bald Cobden,  who  had  thrown  up  his  office 
under  the  Crown  and  openly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  colonists,  it  had  often  been  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  festivities  and  social 
events  following  the  conclusion  of  peace  and 
for  many  years  thereafter.  The  rooms  were 
still  pointed  out  in  which  Washington  and 
Lafayette  had  slept,  as  well  as  the  small  al- 
cove where  the  dashing  Bart  de  Klyn  always 
passed  the  night  whenever  he  drove  over  in 
his  coach  with  outriders  from  Bow  Hill  to 
Barnegat  and  the  sea. 

With  the  death  of  Colonel  Creighton  Cob- 
den, who  held  a  commission  in  the  War  of 
1 8 1 2 ,  all  this  magnificence  of  living  changed , 
and  when  Morton  Cobden,  the  father  of 
Janeand  Lucy,  inherited  the  estate,  but  little 
was  left  except  the  Manor  House,  greatly  out 
of  repair,  and  some  invested  property  which 
brought  in  but  a  modest  income.  On  his 
death-bed  Morton  Cobden 's  last  words  were 
a  prayer  to  Jane,  then  eighteen,  that  she 
would  watch  over  and  protect  her  younger 
sister,  a  fair-haired  child  of  eight,  taking  his 
own  and  her  dead  mother's  place.  This 
trust  had  so  dominated  Jane's  life  that  it 
had  become  a  part  of  her  religion. 

Since  then  Jane  had  been  the  one  strong 
hand  in  the  home,  looking  after  its  affairs, 
managing  their  income,  and  watching  over 
every  step  of  her  sister's  girlhood  and  wom- 
anhood. Two  years  before  she  had  placed 
Lucy  in  one  of  the  fashionable  boarding- 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  there  to  study 
''music  and  French,"  and  to  perfect  herself 
in  that  "grace  of  manner  and  charm  of  con- 
versation," which  the  two  maiden  ladies  who 
presided  over  its  fortunes  claimed  in  their 
modest  advertisements  they  were  so  compe- 
tent to  teach.  Part  of  the  curriculum  was 
an  enforced  absence  from  home  of  two 
years,  during  which  time  none  of  her  home 
people  were  to  visit  her  except  in  case  of 
emergency. 

To-night,  in  honor  of  Lucy's  arrival,  the 
once  famous  house  shone  with  something  of 
its  old-time  color.  The  candles  were  lighted 
in  the  big  bronze  candelabra — the  ones 
which  came  from  Paris;  the  best  glass  and 
china  and  all  the  old  plate  were  brought  out 
and  placed  on  the  side-board  and  serving- 


tables;  a  wood  fire  was  started,  its  cheery 
blaze  (the  nights  were  yet  cold)  lighting  up 
the  brass  fender  and  andirons  before  which 
many  of  Colonel  Cobden's  cronies  had 
toasted  their  shins  as  they  sipped  their  tod- 
dies in  the  old  days;  easy-chairs  and  hair- 
cloth sofas  were  drawn  from  the  walls;  the 
big  lamps  lighted,  and  many  minor  details 
perfected  for  the  comfort  of  the  expected 
guests. 

Jane  entered  the  drawing-room  in  advance 
of  Lucy  and  was  busying  herself  putting  the 
final  touches  to  the  apartment,  when  the 
door  opened  softly  and  Martha — the  old 
nurse  had  for  years  been  treated  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family — stepped  in,  bowing  and 
curtsying  as  would  an  old  woman  in  a 
play,  the  skirt  of  her  new  black  silk  gown 
that  Ann  Gossaway  had  made  for  her  held 
out  between  her  plump  fingers,  her  mob-cap 
with  its  long  lace  strings  bobbing  with  every 
gesture.  Withherrosy cheeks,  silver-rimmed 
spectacles,  self-satisfied  smile,  and  big  puffy 
sleeves,  she  looked  as  if  she  might  have 
stepped  out  of  one  of  the  old  frames  lining 
the  walls. 

'*What  do  ye  think  of  me,  Miss  Jane? 
I'm  as  proud  as  a  peacock — that  I  ami" 
she  cried,  twisting  herself  about.  "Do  ye 
know,  I  never  thought  that  skinny  dress- 
maker could  do  half  as  well.  Is  it  long 
enough?"  and  she  craned  her  head  in  the 
attempt  to  see  the  edge  of  the  skirt. 

"Fits  you  beautifully,  Martha.  You 
look  fine,"  answered  Jane  in  all  sincer- 
ity, as  she  made  a  survey  of  the  costume. 
"How  does  Lucy  like  it?" 

"The  darlin'  don't  like  it  at  all;  she  says 
I  look  like  a  pall-bearer,  and  ye  ought  to 
hear  her  laughin'  at  the  cap.  Is  there  any- 
thing the  matter  with  it?  The  pastor's 
wife's  got  one,  anyhow,  and  she's  a  year 
younger'n  me." 

"Don't  mind  her,  Martha — she  laughs 
at  everything;  and  how  good  it  is  to  hear 
her!  She  never  saw  you  look  so  well,"  re- 
plied Jane,  as  she  moved  a  jar  from  a  table 
and  placed  it  on  the  mantel  to  hold  the 
blossoms  she  had  picked  in  the  garden. 
"What's  she  doing  upstairs  so  long?" 

"Prinkin' — and  lookin'  that  beautiful 
ye  wouldn't  know  her.  But  the  width  and 
the  thickness  of  her" — here  the  wrinkled 
fingers  measured  the  increase  with  a  half 
circle  in  the  air — "and  the  way  she's 
plumped  out — not  in  one  place,  but  all 
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over — well,  I  tell  ye,  ye'd  be  astonished! 
She  knows  it,  too,  bless  her  heart!  I  don't 
blame  her.  Let  her  git  all  the  comfort  she 
kin  when  she's  young — that's  the  time  for 
laughin' — the  cryin'  always  comes  later." 

The  two  had  now  crossed  the  room  and 
were  engaged  in  arranging  the  sprays  of 
blossoms  over  the  clock,  around  the  stems 
of  the  candelabra,  and  under  the  portrait  of 
Morton  Cobden,  which  looked  calmly  down 
on  the  room  from  its  place  on  the  walls. 

Martha's  rhapsody  over  Lucy  would  never 
have  described  Jane:  not  in  her  best  mo- 
ments could  she  have  been  called  beautiful — 
not  even  to-night  when  Lucy's  home-com- 
ing had  given  a  glow  to  her  cheeks  and  a 
lustre  to  her  eyes  that  nothing  else  had  done 
for  months.  Her  figure  was  too  slender — 
almost  angular  in  its  outlines ;  the  throat  and 
neck  too  spare,  the  arms  too  straight,  the 
wrists  and  hands  too  thin — transparent  even, 
although  beautifully  wrought,  as  were  the 
hands  of  all  her  race;  the  waist,  hips,  and 
back  rather  those  of  a  woman  who  worked 
than  of  a  woman  who  idled.  The  contour  of 
the  head,  moreover,  even  when  softened  by 
her  smooth  chestnut  hair,  worn  close  to  her 
ears  and  caught  up  in  a  coil  behind,  was  too 
severe  for  accepted  standards,  while  her  feat- 
ures, wonderfully  expressive  as  they  were, 
lacked  the  finer  modelling  required  in  the 
perfect  types  of  female  loveliness,  the  eye- 
brows being  almost  straight,  the  cheeks 
sunken,  with  little  shadows  under  the  cheek- 
bones, and  the  lips  narrow  and  often  drawn. 

And  yet  with  all  these  discrepancies  and, 
to  some  minds,  blemishes  there  was  a  light 
in  her  deep  gray  eyes,  a  melody  in  her 
voice,  a  charm  in  her  manner,  a  sureness  of 
her  being  exactly  the  sort  of  woman  one 
hoped  she  would  be,  a  quick  responsiveness 
to  any  confidence,  all  so  captivating  and  so 
satisfying  that  those  who  knew  her  forgot 
her  physical  shortcomings  and  carried  away 
only  the  remembrance  of  one  so  much  out 
of  the  common  and  of  so  distinguished  a  per- 
sonaHty  that  she  ever  after  became  a  stand- 
ard by  which  they  judged  all  good  women. 

There  were  times,  too — especially  when- 
ever Lucy  entered  the  room  or  her  name  was 
mentioned — that  there  would  shine  through 
Jane's  eyes  a  certain  instantaneous  kin- 
dling of  the  spirit  which  would  irradiate  her 
whole  being  as  a  candle  does  a  lantern — a 
Hght  betokening  not  only  uncontrollable 
tenderness  but  unspeakal^le  pride,  dimmed 


only  when  some  word  or  act  of  her  charge 
brought  her  face  to  face  with  the  weight  of 
the  responsibility  resting  upon  her — a  re- 
sponsibihty  outweighing  that  which  most 
mothers  would  have  felt.  This  so  dom- 
inated Jane's  every  emotion  that  it  often 
robbed  her  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  com- 
panionship of  a  sister  so  young  and  so 
beautiful. 

If  Jane,  to  quote  Doctor  John,  looked  Uke 
a  lily  swaying  on  a  slender  stem,  Lucy,  when 
she  entered  the  room,  was  a  full-blown  rose 
tossed  by  a  summer  breeze.  She  came  in 
with  throat  and  neck  bare;  a  woman  all 
curves  and  dimples,  her  skin  as  pink  as  a 
shell;  plump  as  a  baby,  and  as  fair,  and  yet 
with  the  form  of  a  wood-nymph ;  dressed  in 
a  clinging,  soft  gown,  the  sleeves  caught  up 
at  the  shoulders  revealing  her  beautiful 
arms,  a  spray  of  blossoms  on  her  bosom, 
her  blue  eyes  dancing  with  health,  looking 
twenty  rather  than  eighteen;  glad  of  her 
freedom,  glad  of  her  home  and  Jane  and 
Martha,  and  of  the  lights  and  blossoms  and 
the  glint  on  silver  and  glass,  and  of  all  that 
made  life  breathable  and  livable. 

''Oh,  but  isn't  it  just  too  lovely  to  be  at 
home !"  she  cried  as  she  bounded  in.  ''No 
lights  out  at  nine,  no  prayers,  no  getting  up 
at  six  o'clock  and  turning  your  mattress  and 
washing  in  a  sloppy  little  washroom.  Oh, 
I'm  so  happy!  I  can't  realize  it's  all  true." 
As  she  spoke  she  raised  herself  on  her  toes 
so  that  she  could  see  her  face  in  the  mirror 
over  the  mantle.  "Why,  do  you  know,  sis- 
ter," she  rattled  on,  her  eyes  studying  her 
own  face,  "that  Miss  Sarah  used  to  make 
us  learn  a  page  of  dictionary  if  we  talked 
after  the  silence  bell ! " 

"You  must  know  the  whole  book  by 
heart,  then,  dearie,"  replied  Jane  with  a 
smile,  as  she  bent  over  a  table  and  pushed 
back  some  books  to  make  room  for  a  bowl 
of  arbutus  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"Ah,  but  she  didn't  catch  us  very  often. 
We  used  to  chink  up  the  cracks  in  the  doors 
so  she  couldn't  hear  us  talk  and  smother  our 
heads  in  the  pillows.  Jonesy,  the  English 
teacher,  was  the  worst. ' '  She  was  still  look- 
ing in  the  glass,  her  fingers  busy  with  the 
spray  of  blossoms  on  her  bosom.  "She 
always  wore  felt  slippers  and  crept  around 
like  a  cat.  She'd  tell  on  anybody.  We  had 
a  play  one  night  in  my  room  after  lights 
were  out  and  Maria  Collins  was  Claude 
Melnotte  and  I  was  Pauline.     Maria  had  a 
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mustache  blackened  on  her  Hps  with  a  piece 
of  burnt  cork  and  I  was  all  fixed  up  in  a 
dressing-gown  and  sash.  We  never  heard 
Jonesy  till  she  put  her  hand  on  the  knob; 
then  we  blew  out  the  candle  and  popped  into 
bed.  She  smelled  the  candle-wick  and 
leaned  over  and  kissed  Maria  good-night, 
and  the  black  all  came  off  on  her  lips,  and 
next  day  we  got  three  pages  apiece — the 
mean  old  thing  !  How  do  I  look,  Martha  ? 
Is  my  hair  all  right?"  and  she  turned  her 
head  for  the  old  w^oman's  inspection. 

''Beautiful,  darlin'.  There  won't  one  o' 
them  know  ye;  they'll  think  ye're  a  real 
livin'  princess  stepped  out  of  a  picture- 
book."  Martha  had  not  taken  her  eyes  from 
Lucy  since  she  entered  the  room. 

"See  my  little  beau-catchers,"  and  she 
twisted  her  head  so  that  Martha  could  see 
the  tiny  Spanish  curls  she  had  flattened 
against  her  temples.  "They  are  for  Bart 
Holt,  and  I'm  going  to  cut  sister  out.  Do 
you  think  he'll  remember  me  ?"  she  prattled 
on,  arching  her  neck. 

"It  won't  make  any  difference  if  he 
don't,"  Martha  retorted  in  a  positive  tone. 
"But  Cap'n  Nat  will,  and  so  will  the  doctor 
and  Uncle  Ephraim  and — w^ho's  that  comin' 
this  early?"  and  the  old  nurse  paused  and 
listened  to  a  heavy  step  on  the  porch.  "It 
must  be  the  cap'n  himself;  there  ain't  no- 
body but  him's  got  a  tread  like  that;  ye'd 
think  he  was  trampin'  the  deck  o'  one  of  his 
ships." 

The  door  of  the  drawing-room  opened  and 
a  bluff,  hearty,  round-faced  man  of  fifty, 
his  iron-gray  hair  standing  straight  up  on 
his  head  like  a  shoe-brush,  dressed  in  a 
short  pea-jacket  surmounted  by  a  low  sailor 
collar  and  loose  necktie,  stepped  cheerily 
into  the  room. 

"Ah,  Miss  Jane!"  Somehow  all  the 
neighbors,  even  the  most  intimate,  remem- 
bered to  prefix  "Miss"  when  speaking  to 
Jane.  "  So  you've  got  this  fly-away  back 
again  ?  Where  are  ye  ?  By  jingo !  let  me 
look  at  you.  Why!  why!  w^hy!  Did  you 
ever!  What  have  you  been  doing  to  your- 
self, lassie,  that  you  should  shed  your  shell 
like  a  bug  and  come  out  with  wings  like  a 
butterfly  ?  Why  you're  the  prettiest  thing 
I've  seen  since  I  got  home  from  my  last 
voyage." 

He  had  Lucy  by  both  hands  now,  and 
was  turning  her  about  as  if  she  had  been 
one  of  Ann  Gossaway's  models. 


"Have  I  changed.  Captain  Holt?" 

"No — not  a  mite.  You've  got  a  new 
suit  of  flesh  and  blood  on  your  bones,  that's 
all.  And  it's  the  best  in  the  locker.  Well! 
Well!  Well!"  and  he  turned  her  around 
again.  "She  does  ye  proud,  Martha,"  he 
called  to  the  old  nurse,  who  was  just  leaving 
the  room  to  take  charge  of  the  pantry,  now 
that  the  guests  had  begun  to  arrive.  "And 
so  ye're  home  for  good  and  all,  lassie?" 

"Yes— isn't  it  lovely?" 

"Lovely?  That's  no  name  for  it.  You'll 
be  settin'  the  young  fellers  crazy  'bout  here 
before  they're  a  week  older.  Here  come 
two  of  'em  now." 

Lucy  turned  her  head  quickly,  just  as  the 
doctor  and  Barton  Holt  reached  the  door 
of  the  drawing-room.  The  elder  of  the 
two,  Doctor  John,  greeted  Jane  as  if  she 
had  been  a  duchess,  bowing  low  as  he  ap- 
proached her,  his  eyes  drinking  in  her  every 
movement;  then,  after  a  few  words,  re- 
membering the  occasion  as  being  one  in 
honor  of  Lucy,  he  walked  slowly  toward 
the  young  girl. 

"Why,  Lucy,  it's  so  delightful  to  get  you 
back!"  he  cried,  shaking  her  hand  warmly. 
"And  you  are  looking  so  well.  Poor  Mar- 
tha has  been  on  pins  and  needles  waiting 
for  you.  I  told  her  just  how  it  would  be — 
that  she'd  lose  her  little  girl — and  she  has," 
and  he  glanced  at  her  admiringly.  "What 
did  she  say  when  she  saw  you?" 

"Oh,  the  silly  old  thing  began  to  cry, 
just  as  they  all  do.  Have  you  seen  her 
dog?" 

The  answer  jarred  on  the  doctor,  although 
he  excused  her  in  his  heart  on  the  ground 
of  her  youth  and  her  desire  to  appear  at 
ease  in  talking  to  him. 

"Do  you  mean  Meg?"  he  asked,  scan- 
ning her  face  the  closer. 

"I  don't  know  what  she  calls  him — but 
he's  the  ugliest  little  beast  I  ever  saw." 

"Yes — but  so  amusing.  I  never  get 
tired  of  watching  him.  What  is  left  of 
him  is  the  funniest  thing  alive.  He's  bet- 
ter than  he  looks,  though.  He  and  Rex 
have  great  times  together." 

"I  wish  you  would  take  him,  then.  I 
told  Martha  this  morning  that  he  mustn't 
poke  his  nose  into  my  room,  and  he  won't. 
He's  a  perfect  fright." 

"But  the  dear  old  woman  loves  him,"  he 
protested  with  a  tender  tone  in  his  voice,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  Lucy. 
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He  had  looked  into  the  faces  of  too  many 
young  girls  :n  his  professional  career  not  to 
know  somet  ling  of  what  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  their  natures.  What  he  saw  now  came 
as  a  distinct  surprise. 

"I  don't  care  if  she  does,"  she  retorted; 
"I  don't,"  and  she  knit  her  brow  and  shook 
her  pretty  head  as  she  laughed. 

While  they  stood  talking  Bart  Holt,  who 
had  lingered  at  the  threshold,  his  eyes 
searching  for  the  fair  debutante,  was  ad- 
vancing toward  the  centre  of  the  room. 
Suddenly  he  stood  still,  his  gaze  fixed  on 
the  vision  of  the  girl  in  the  clinging  dress, 
with  the  blossoms  resting  on  her  breast. 
The  curve  of  her  back  and  the  round  of  the 
hip;  the  way  her  moulded  shoulders  rose 
above  the  lace  of  her  bodice;  the  bare,  full 
arms  tapering  to  the  wrists ; — the  color,  the 
movement,  the  grace  of  it  all  had  taken 
away  his  breath.  With  only  a  side  nod  of 
recognition  toward  Jane,  he  walked  straight 
to  Lucy  and  with  an ''  Excuse  me,"  elbowed 
the  doctor  out  of  the  way  in  his  eagerness  to 
reach  the  girl's  side.  The  doctor  smiled  at 
the  young  man's  impetuosity,  bent  his  head 
to  Lucy,  and  turned  to  where  Jane  was 
standing  awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  other 
guests. 

The  young  man  extended  his  hand.  'T'm 
Bart  Holt,"  he  exclaimed;  "you  haven't 
forgotten  me.  Miss  Lucy,  have  you?  We 
used  to  play  together.  Mighty  glad  to 
see  you — been  expecting  you  for  a  week." 

Lucy  colored  slightly  and  arched  her 
head  in  a  coquettish  way.  His  frankness 
pleased  her;  so  did  the  look  of  unfeigned 
admiration  in  his  eyes. 

''Why,  of  course  I  haven't  forgotten  you, 
Mr.  Holt.  It  was  so  nice  of  you  to  come," 
and  she  gave  him  the  tips  of  her  fingers — 
her  own  eyes  meanwhile,  in  one  comprehen- 
sive glance,  taking  in  his  round  head  with  its 
closely  cropped  curls,  searching  brown  eyes, 
wavering  mouth,  broad  shoulders,  and 
shapely  body,  down  to  his  small,  well-turned 
feet.  The  young  fellow  lacked  the  polish 
and  well-bred  grace  of  the  doctor,  just  as  he 
lacked  his  well-cut  clothes  and  distin- 
guished air,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  easy 
effrontery  and  hon-camarade  manner  about 
him  that  some  of  his  women  admirers  en- 
couraged and  others  shrank  from.  Strange 
to  say,  it  had  appealed  to  Lucy  before  he 
had  spoken  a  word. 

"And  you've  come  home  for  good  now, 


haven't  you?"  His  eyes  were  still  drink- 
ing in  the  beauty  of  the  girl,  his  mind 
neither  on  his  questions  nor  her  anrwers. 

"  Yes,  forever  and  ever,"  she  replied,  with 
a  laugh  that  showed  her  white  teeth. 

"Did  you  like  it  at  school ? "  It  was  her 
lips  now  that  held  his  attention  and  the 
Httle  curves  under  her  dimpled  chin.  He 
thought  he  had  never  seen  so  pretty  a  mouth 
and  chin. 

"Not  always;  but  we  used  to  have  lots  of 
fun,"  answered  the  girl,  studying  him  in  re- 
turn— the  way  his  cravat  was  tied  and  the 
part  of  his  hair.  She  thought  he  had  well- 
shaped  ears  and  that  his  nose  and  eyebrows 
looked  like  a  picture  she  had  in  her  room  up- 
stairs. 

"Come  and  tell  me  about  it.  Let's  sit 
down  here,"  he  continued  as  he  drew  her  to 
a  sofa  and  stood  waiting  until  she  took  her 
seat. 

"Well,  I  will  for  a  moment,  until  they 
begin  to  come  in,"  she  answered,  her  face 
all  smiles.  She  liked  the  way  he  behaved 
towards  her — not  asking  her  permission,  but 
taking  the  responsibility  and  by  his  manner 
compelHng  a  sort  of  obedience.  "But  I 
can't  stay,"  she  added.  "Sister  won't  Hke 
it  if  I'm  not  with  her  to  shake  hands  with 
everybody." 

"Oh,  she  won't  mind  me;  I'm  a  great 
friend  of  Miss  Jane's.  Please  go  on ;  what 
kind  of  fun  did  you  have  ?  I  like  to  hear 
about  girls'  scrapes.  We  had  plenty  of 
them  at  college,  but  I  couldn't  tell  you  half 
of  them."  He  had  settled  himself  beside 
her  now,  his  appropriating  eyes  still  taking 
in  her  beauty. 

"Oh,  all  kinds,"  she  replied  as  she  bent 
her  head  and  glanced  at  the  blossoms  on 
her  breast  to  be  assured  of  their  protective 
covering. 

"But  I  shouldn't  think  you  could  have 
much  fun  with  the  teachers  watching  you 
every  minute,"  said  Bart,  moving  nearer  to 
her  and  turning  his  body  so  he  could  look 
squarely  into  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  but  they  didn't  find  out  half  that 
was  going  on."  Then  she  added  coyly, 
"I  don't  know  whether  you  can  keep  a 
secret — do  you  tell  everything  you  hear?" 

"Never  tell  anything." 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  " 

"I'll  swear  it."  In  proof  he  held  up  one 
hand  and  closed  both  eyes  in  mock  rever- 
ence as  if  he  were  taking  an  oath.     He  was 
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getting  more  interested  now  in  her  talk;  up 
to  this  time  her  beauty  had  dazzled  him. 

''Never!     So  help  me "  he  mumbled 

impressively. 

"Well,  one  day  we  were  walking  out  to 
the  park —  Now  you're  sure  you  won't  tell 
sister,  she's  so  easily  shocked  ?  "  The  tone 
was  the  same,  but  the  inflection  was  shaded 
to  closer  intimacy. 

Again  Bart  cast  up  his  eyes. 

''And  all  the  girls  were  in  a  string  with 
Miss  Griggs,  the  Latin  teacher,  in  front,  and 
we  all  went  in  a  cake  shop  and  got  a  big  piece 
of  gingerbread  apiece.  We  were  all  eating 
away  hard  as  we  could  when  we  saw  Miss 
Sarah  coming.  Every  girl  let  her  cake  go, 
and  when  Miss  Sarah  got  to  us  the  whole  ten 
pieces  were  scattered  along  the  sidewalk." 

Bart  looked  disappointed  over  the  mild 
character  of  the  scrape.  From  what  he  had 
seen  of  her  he  had  supposed  her  adventures 
would  be  seasoned  with  a  certain  spice  of 
deviltry. 

"I  wouldn't  have  done  that,  I'd  have 
hidden  it  in  my  pocket,"  he  replied,  sliding 
down  on  the  sofa  until  his  head  rested  on 
the  cushion  next  her  own. 

"We  tried,  but  she  was  too  close.  Poor 
old  Griggsey  got  a  dreadful  scolding.  She 
wasn't  like  Miss  Jones — she  wouldn't  tell 
on  the  girls." 

"And  did  they  let  any  of  the  fellows  come 
to  see  you  ?  "     Bart  asked. 

"No ;  only  brothers  and  cousins  once  in  a 
long  while.  Maria  Collins  tried  to  pass 
one  of  her  beaux,  Max  Feilding,  off  as  a 
cousin,  but  Miss  Sarah  went  down  to  see 
him  and  poor  Maria  had  to  stay  upstairs. 

"I'd  have  got  in,"  said  Bart  with  some 
emphasis,  rousing  himself  from  his  posi- 
tion and  twisting  his  body  so  he  could  again 
look  squarely  in  her  face.  This  escapade 
was  more  to  his  liking. 

"How?"  asked  Lucy  in  a  tone  that 
showed  she  not  only  quite  believed  it,  but 
rather  liked  him  the  better  for  saying  so. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I'd  have  cooked  up 
some  story,"  and  he  leaned  over  and  began 
toying  with  the  lace  that  clung  to  Lucy's 
bare  arms.  "  Did  you  ever  have  any  one  of 
your  own  friends  treated  in  that  way?  " 

Jane's  voice  cut  short  her  answer.  She 
had  seen  the  two  completely  absorbed  in 
each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
guests  who  were  now  coming  in,  and  wanted 
Lucy  beside  her. 


The  young  girl  waved  her  fan  gayly  in 
answer,  rose  to  her  feet,  turned  her  head 
close  to  Bart's,  whispered  something  in 
his  ear  that  made  him  laugh,  listened  while 
he  whispered  to  her  in  return,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  summons  crossed  the  room  to 
greet  a  group  of  the  neighbors,  among  them 
old  Judge  Woolworthy,  in  a  snuff-colored 
coat,  high  black  stock,  and  bald  head,  who 
had  entered  the  room  with  his  bustling  little 
wife,  all  bows  and  smiles,  beside  him.  Bart's 
last  whisper  to  Lucy  as  she  was  leaving  the 
sofa  was  in  explanation  of  the  Httle  wife's 
manner:  "She  does  the  laughing  for  both 
of  them — the  judge's  face  would  crack  if 
he  tried  it,"  was  the  way  he  put  it. 

Uncle  Ephraim  Tipple  followed,  and 
close  beside  him  his  spouse,  Ann,  in  a  cam- 
el's-hair  shawl  and  poke-bonnet,  the  two 
preceded  by  Uncle  Ephraim's  stentorian 
laugh,  which  had  been  heard  before  their 
feet  had  touched  the  porch  outside.  Mrs. 
Cromartin  arrived  a  few  moments  later, 
accompanied  by  her  two  daughters — slim, 
awkward  girls,  both  dressed  alike  in  high 
waists  and  short  frocks;  and  after  them  the 
Bunsbys,  father,  mother,  and  son — all 
smiles,  the  last  a  painfully  thin  young  law- 
yer, in  a  low  collar  and  a  shock  of  whitey- 
brown  hair,  "looking  like  a  patent  window- 
mop  resting  against  a  wall,"  so  Lucy  de- 
scribed him  afterward  to  Martha  when  she 
was  putting  her  to  bed;  and  finally  the  Col- 
fords  and  Bronsons,  young  and  old,  three  or 
four  of  them,  together  with  Pastor  Dellen- 
baugh,  the  white-haired  clergyman  who 
preached  in  the  only  church  in  Warehold. 

When  Lucy  had  performed  her  duty  and 
the  several  greetings  were  over,  and  Uncle 
Ephraim  had  shaken  the  hand  of  the  young 
hostess  in  true  pump-handle  fashion,  the 
old  man  roaring  with  laughter  all  the  time, 
as  if  it  were  the  funniest  thing  in  the  world 
to  find  her  alive;  and  the  good  clergyman 
in  his  mildest  and*most  impressive  manner 
had  said  she  grew  more  and  more  like  her 
mother  every  day — which  was  a  flight  of 
the  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  dear 
man,  for  shedidn't  resemble  her  in  the  least; 
and  the  two  thin  girls  had  remarked  that  it 
must  be  so  "perfectly  blissful"  to  get 
home;  and  the  young  lawyer  had  compli- 
mented her  on  her  wonderful,  almost  life- 
like resemblance  to  her  grandfather,  whose 
portrait  hung  in  the  court-house  —  and 
which  was  nearer  the  truth — to  all  of  which 
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the  young  girl  replied  in  her  most  gracious 
tones,  thanking  them  for  their  kindness  in 
coming  to  see  her  and  for  welcoming  her  so 
cordially — the  whole  of  Lucy's  mind  once 
more  reverted  to  Bart. 

Indeed,  the  several  lobes  of  that  young 
woman's  brain  had  been  working  in  op- 
position for  the  past  half  hour.  While  one- 
half  of  her  mind  was  concocting  pohte 
speeches  for  her  guests  the  other  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  fear  that  Bart  would  either 
get  tired  of  waiting  for  her  return  and  leave 
the  sofa,  or  that  some  other  girl  friend  of 
his  would  claim  him  and  her  dehghtful 
tete-h-tete  be  at  an  end. 

Even  Jane  must  have  excused  her  had  she 
considered  the  cause.  To  the  young  girl 
fresh  from  school  Bart  represented  the  only 
thing  in  the  room  that  was  entirely  alive, 
with  new  thoughts  and  suggestions  opening 
up  with  every  departure  in  their  talk.  The 
others  had  talked  platitudes  and  of  them- 
selves. He  had  encouraged  her  to  talk  of 
herself  and  of  the  things  she  liked.  He  had, 
too,  about  him  an  assurance  and  dominating 
personality  which,  although  it  made  her  a 
little  afraid  of  him,  only  added  to  his  attrac- 
tiveness. 

While  she  stood  wondering  how  many 
times  the  white-haired  young  lawyer  would 
tell  her  it  was  so  nice  to  have  her  back,  she 
felt  a  sHght  pressure  on  her  arm  and  turned 
to  face  Bart. 

"  You  are  wanted,  please,  Miss  Lucy ;  may 
I  offer  you  my  arm  ?  Excuse  me,  Bunsby — 
I'll  give  her  to  you  again  in  a  minute." 

Lucy  slipped  her  arm  into  Bart's,  and 
asked  simply,  "What  for?" 

''To  finish  our  talk,  of  course.  Do  you 
suppose  I'm  going  to  let  that  tow-head 
monopolize  you?"  he  answered,  pressing 
her  arm  closer  to  his  side  with  his  own. 

Lucy  laughed  and  tapped  Bart  with  her 
fan  in  rebuke,  and  then  there  followed  a  bit 
of  coquetry  in  which  the  young  girl  de- 
clared that  he  was  "too  mean  for  anything, 
and  that  she'd  never  seen  anybody  so  con- 
ceited, and  if  he  only  knew,  she  might  really 
prefer  the  'tow-head'  to  his  own;"  to  which 
Bart  answered  that  his  only  excuse  was 
that  he  was  so  lonely  he  was  nearly  dead, 
and  that  he  had  only  come  to  save  his  life — 
the  whole  affair  culminating  in  his  conduct- 
ing her  back  to  the  sofa  with  a  great  flourish 
and  again  seating  himself  beside  her. 

"I've  been  watching  you,"   he  began 


when- he  had  made  her  comfortable  with  a 
small  cushion  behind  her  shoulders  and  an- 
other for  her  pretty  feet.  "You  don't  look 
a  bit  like  Miss  Jane."  As  he  spoke  he 
leaned  forward  and  flicked  an  imaginary 
something  from  her  bare  wrist  with  that  air 
which  always  characterized  his  early  ap- 
proaches to  most  women. 

"Why?"  Lucy  asked,  pleased  at  his  at- 
tentions and  thanking  him  with  a  more 
direct  look. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  You're  more  jolly, 
I  think.  I  don't  like  girls  who  turn  out  to 
be  solemn  after  you  know  them  a  while;  I 
was  afraid  you  might.  You  know  it's  a 
long  time  since  I  saw  you." 

"Why,  then,  sister  can't. be  solemn,  for 
everybody  says  you  and  she  are  great 
friends,"  she  replied  with  a  light  laugh,  re- 
adjusting the  lace  of  her  bodice. 

"  So  we  are;  nobody  about  here  I  think  as 
much  of  as  I  do  of  your  sister.  She's  been 
mighty  good  to  me.  But  you  know  what  I 
mean:  I  mean  those  don't-touch-me  kind 
of  girls  who  are  always  thinking  you  mean 
a  lot  of  things  when  you're  only  trying  to  be 
nice  and  friendly  to  them.  I  like  to  be  a 
brother  to  a  girl  and  to  go  sailing  with  her, 
and  fishing,  and  not  have  her  bother  me 
about  her  feet  getting  a  little  bit  wet,  and 
not  scream  bloody  murder  when  the  boat 
gives  a  lurch.  That's  the  kind  of  girl  that's 
worth  having." 

"And  you  don't  find  them?"  laughed 
Lucy,  looking  at  him  out  of  the  corner  of 
her  eyes. 

"Well,  not  many.  Do  you  mind  Httle 
things  Hke  that?" 

As  he  spoke  his  eyes  wandered  over  her 
bare  shoulders  until  they  rested  on  the  blos- 
soms, the  sort  of  roaming,  critical  eyes  that 
often  cause  a  woman  to  wonder  whether 
some  part  of  her  toilet  has  not  been  care- 
lessly put  together.  Then  he  added,  with 
a  sudden  lowering  of  his  voice:  "That's  a 
nice  posy  you've  got.  Who  sent  it?"  and 
he  bent  his  head  as  if  to  smell  the  cluster  on 
her  bosom. 

Lucy  drew  back  and  a  slight  flush  suf- 
fused her  cheek ;  his  audacity  frightened  her. 
She  was  fond  of  admiration,  but  this  way  of 
expressing  it  was  new  to  her.  The  young 
man  caught  the  movement  and  recovered 
himself.  He  had  ventured  on  a  thin  spot,  as 
was  his  custom,  and  the  sound  of  the  crack- 
ing ice  had  warned  him  in  time. 
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''Oh,  I  see,  they're  apple  blossoms,"  he 
added  carelessly  as  he  straightened  up. 
"  We've  got  a  lot  in  our  orchard.  You  like 
flowers,  I  see."  The  even  tone  and  perfect 
self-possession  of  the  young  man  reassured 
her. 

''Oh,  I  adore  them;  don't  you?"  Lucy 
answered  in  a  relieved,  almost  apologetic 
voice.  She  was  sorry  she  had  misjudged 
him.  She  hked  him  rather  the  better  now 
for  her  mistake. 

"Well,  that  depends.  Apple  blossoms 
never  looked  pretty  to  me  before;  but  then 
it  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference  where  they 
are,"  answered  Bart  with  a  low  chuckle. 

Jane  had  been  watching  the  two  and  had 
noticed  Bart's  position  and  manner.  His 
easy  familiarity  of  pose  offended  her.  In- 
stinctively she  glanced  about  the  room, 
wondering  if  any  of  her  guests  had  seen  it. 
That  Lucy  did  not  resent  it  surprised  her. 
She  supposed  her  sister's  recent  training 
w^ould  have  made  her  a  little  more  fastidious. 

"  Come,  Lucy,"  she  called  gently,  moving 
toward  her,  "bring  Bart  over  here  and  join 
the  other  girls." 

"All  right.  Miss  Jane,  we'll  be  there  in  a 
minute,"  Bart  answered  in  Lucy's  stead. 
Then  he  bent  his  head  and  said  in  a  low 


voice: 


Won't  you  give  me  half  thoseblossoms  ?" 

"No;  it  would  spoil  the  bunch." 

"Please " 

"No,  not  a  single  one.  You  wouldn't 
care  for  them,  anyway." 

"Yes,  I  would,"  and  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  touched  the  blossoms  on  her  neck. 

Lucy  sprang  up,  ducked  her  head  in 
merry  glee  and  with  a  triumphant  curtsy 
and  a  "No,  you  don't,  sir — not  this  time," 
joined  her  sister,  followed  by  Bart. 

The  guests  were  now  separated  into  big 
and  little  groups.  Uncle  Ephraim  and  the 
judge  were  hobnobbing  around  the  fire- 
place, listening  to  Uncle  Ephraim's  stories 
and  joining  in  the  laughter  which  every  now 
and  then  filled  the  room.  Captain  Nat  was 
deep  in  a  discussion  with  Doctor  John  over 
some  seafaring  matter  and  Jane  and  Mrs. 
Benson  were  discussing  a  local  charity  with 
Pastor  Dellenbaugh. 

The  younger  people  being  left  to  them- 
selves, soon  began  to  pair  off,  the  white- 
haired  young  lawyer  disappearing  with  the 
older  Miss  Cromartin  and  Bart  soon  fol- 
lowing with  Lucy.     The  outer  porch  and 


the  long  walk  down  the  garden  path  among 
the  trees,  despite  the  chilliness  of  the  night, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  place  in  which  they 
could  be  comfortable. 

During  a  lull  in  the  discussion  of  Cap- 
tain Nat's  maritime  news  and  while  Mrs. 
Benson  was  talking  to  the  pastor,  Doctor 
John  seized  the  opportunity  to  seat  himself 
again  by  Jane. 

"Don't  you  think  Lucy  improved?" 
she  asked,  motioning  the  doctor  to  a  place 
beside  her. 

"She's  much  more  beautiful  than  I 
thought  she  would  be,"  he  answered  in  a 
hesitating  way,  looking  toward  Lucy,  and 
seating  himself  in  his  favorite  attitude ,  hands 
in  his  lap,  one  leg  crossed  over  the  other  and 
hanging  straight  beside  its  fellow;  only  a 
man  like  the  doctor,  of  more  than  usual 
repose  and  of  a  certain  elegance  of  form, 
Jane  always  said,  could  sit  this  way  any 
length  of  time  and  be  comfortable  and  un- 
conscious of  his  posture.  Then  he  added 
slowly,  and  as  if  he  had  given  the  subject 
some  consideration,  "You  won't  keep  her 
long,  I'm  afraid." 

"Oh,  don't  say  that,"  Jane  cried  with  a 
nervous  start.  "I  don't  know  what  I 
would  do  if  she  should  marry." 

"That  doesn't  sound  like  you.  Miss 
Jane.  You  would  be  the  first  to  deny 
yourself.  You  are  too  good  to  do  other- 
wise." He  spoke  with  a  slight  quiver  in 
his  voice,  and  yet  with  an  emphasis  that 
showed  he  believed  it. 

"No;  it  is  you  who  are  good  to  think 
so,"  she  replied  in  a  softer  tone,  bending 
her  head  as  she  spoke,  her  eyes  intent  on 
her  fan.  "And  now  tell  me, "  she  added 
quickly,  raising  her  eyes  to  his  as  if  to  bar 
any  further  tribute  he  might  be  on  the  point 
of  paying  to  her — "I  hear  your  mother 
takes  greatly  to  heart  your  having  refused 
the  hospital  appointment." 

^*  Yes,  I'm  afraid  she  does.  Mother  has 
a  good  many  new-fashioned  notions  now- 
adays," and  he  laughed — a  mellow,  genial 
laugh ;  more  in  the  spirit  of  apology  than  of 
criticism. 

"And  you  don't  want  to  go  ?"  she  asked, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  his. 

"Want  to  go?  No,  why  should  I? 
There  would  be  nobody  to  look  after  the 
people  here  if  I  went  away.  You  don't 
want  me  to  leave,  do  you?"  he  added  sud- 
denly in  an  anxious  tone. 
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''Nobody  does,  doctor,"  she  replied, 
parrying  the  question,  her  face  flushing 
with  pleasure. 

Here  Martha  entered  the  room  hurriedly 
and  bending  over  Jane's  shoulder,  whis- 
pered something  in  her  ear.  The  doctor 
straightened  himself  and  leaned  back  out 
of  hearing. 

"Well,  but  I  don't  think  she  will  take 
cold,"  Jane  whispered  in  return,  looking 
up  into  Martha's  face.  ''Has  she  any- 
thing round  her?" 

"Yes,  your  big  red  cloak;  but  the  child's 


that  you'll  permit  me  to  slip  away  without 
telling  anybody,  won't  you  ?  My  last  min- 
ute has  come,"  and  he  glanced  at  his  watch. 

"  Going  so  soon  ?  Why^  I  wanted  you  to 
stay  for  supper.  It  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
minutes. ' '  Her  voice  had  lost  its  buoyancy 
now.  She  never  wanted  him  to  go.  She 
never  let  him  know  it,  but  it  pained  her  all 
the  same. 

"I  would  like  to,  but  I  cannot."  All  his 
heart  was  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

"Some  one  ill  ? "  she  asked. 

"Yes,  Fogarty's  child.     The  little  fellow 


head  is  bare  and  there's  mighty  Httle  on    may  develop  croup  before  morning.     I  saw 


her  neck,  and  she  ought  to  come  in.  The 
wind's  begun  to  blow  and  it's  gettin'  cold." 

"Where  is  she?"  Jane  continued,  her 
face  showing  her  surprise  at  Martha's 
statement. 

"Out  by  the  gate  with  that  dare-devil. 
He  don't  care  who  he  gives  cold.  I  told 
her  she'd  get  her  death,  but  she  won't  mind 
me." 

"Why,  ]\Jartha,  how  can  you  talk  sol" 
Jane  retorted,  with  a  disapproving  frown. 
Then  raising  her  voice  so  that  the  doctor 


him  to-day,  and  his  pulse  was  not  right. 
He's  a  sturdy  little  chap  with  a  thick  neck, 
and  that  kind  always  suffers  most.  If  he's 
worse  Fogarty  is  to  send  word  to  my  office," 
he  added,  holding  out  his  hand  in  parting. 

"  Can  I  help  ?  "  Jane  asked,  retaining  the 
doctor's  hand  in  hers  as  if  to  get  the 
answer. 

"No,  I'll  watch  him  closely.  Good- 
night," and  with  a  smile  he  bent  his  head 
and  withdrew. 

Martha  followed  the  doctor  to  the  outer 


could  be  brought  into  the  conversation,  she    door,  and  then  grumbling  her  satisfaction. 


added  in  her  natural  tone,  "Whom  did  you 
say  she  was  with?" 

"Bart  Holt,"  cried  Martha  aloud,  nod- 
ding to  the  doctor  as  if  to  get  his  assistance 
in  saving  her  bairn  from  possible  danger. 

Jane  colored  slightly  and  turned  to  Doc- 
tor John. 

"You  go  please,  doctor,  and  bring  them 
all  in,  or  you  may  have  some  new  patients 
on  your  hands." 

The  doctor  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
in  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  his  selection, 
but  Jane's  face  showed  none  of  the  anxiety 
in  Martha's. 

Yes,  certainly,"  he  answered  simply; 


went  back  to  the  pantry  to  direct  the  ser- 
vants in  arranging  upon  the  small  tables  in 
the  supper-room  the  simple  refreshments 
which  always  characterized  the  Cobdens' 
entertainments. 

Soon  the  girls  and  their  beaux  came 
trooping  in  to  join  their  elders  on  the  way 
to  the  supper-room.  Lucy  hung  back  until 
the  last  (she  had  not  liked  the  doctor's  in- 
terference), Jane's  long  red  cloak  draped 
from  her  shoulders,  the  hood  hanging  down 
her  back,  her  cheeks  radiant,  her  beautiful 
blonde  hair,  ruffled  with  the  night  wind,  an 
aureole  of  gold  framing  her  face.  Bart  fol- 
lowed   close    behind,    a    pleased,    almost 


"but  I'll  get  myself  into  a  hornet's  nest,  triumphant  smile  playing  about  his  lips. 

These  young  people  don't  like  to  be  told  He  had  carried  his  point.     The  cluster  of 

what's  good  for  them,"  he  added  with  a  blossoms  which  had  rested  upon  Lucy's 

laugh,  rising  from  his  seat.     "And  after  bosom  was  pinned  to  the  lapel  of  his  coat. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


IN     THE     DISTRICT 

By  Nelson  Lloyd 
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^^^^^^gaHE  association  was  marching 
by.  It  was  the  P.  J.  MiiUi- 
gans  or  the  Thomas  Q.  Raf- 
fertys,  it  matters  little  which, 
for  seeing  either  you  have 
seen  both.     Two  policemen 


led  to  give  official  sanction  to  the  procession 
and  shoo  away  the  laggard  trucks  and  the 
invading  armies  of  youth.  Then  came  the 
band,  a  wheezy  German  band,  that  made  a 
great  deal  of  noise,  as  was  its  first  duty,  and 
aroused  the  whole  district,  bringing  to  the 
fire-escapes  and  the  stoops  of  the  closely 
packed  tenements  and  to  the  curb  of  the 
narrow  street  a  horde  such  as  only  our 
crowded  East  Side  can  assemble  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  For  strange,  indeed,  is  the 
fascination  of  a  parade  1  If  we  cannot  be 
one  of  the  marching  thousands,  marching 
with  heads  high  and  pride  fired,  though 
weighed  down  by  a  heavy  rifle,  though  foot- 
sore and  weary  as  we  keep  step  to  the  mar- 
tial music,  we  will  stand  for  hours  on  the 
curb  to  watch  them  and  envy.  In  the  varied 
color,  in  the  life  and  light  of  it  all  there  is 
that  which  makes  the  blood  run  quicker 
and  causes  us  for  the  moment  to  forget  the 
humdrum  of  existence .  Even  in  those  strag- 
gling ranks,  white  hatted,  bearing  canes, 
shuffling  along  all  out  of  time  wdth  the 
wheezy  German  band,  w^e  might  find  some 
of  that  same  spirit.  Where  runs  the  small 
boy  there  it  is,  for  if  he  cannot  trot  in  the 
gutter  beside  the  soldiers,  he  finds  solace  in 
an  "outin',"  and  moves  in  the  rear  guard 
with  manly  stride  pretending  nobler  days. 
I  stood  on  the  curb  with  a  friend  of  mine, 
a  man  high  in  the  councils  of  one  of  the  city's 
dozen  Gibraltars  of  Democracy, and  watched 
the  garrison  go  by.  Now  in  these  piping 
times  of  peace  and  arbitration  troops  de- 
parting for  the  front  are  not  an  uncom- 
mon sight.  In  fact,  most  of  us  have  felt  the 
thrill  that  comes  with  a  fanfare  of  bugles,  as 
we  look  upon  the  stolid  ranks  of  blue  or 
brown  swinging  along  through  the  cheering 
throngs.  Understanding  this,  we  can  meas- 
ure the  mingled  pride  and  fear  with  which 
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the  District  watched  her  sons  move  on  Pum- 
perschnitzel's  Grove.  Picked  men  these 
were!  Manahan,  a  clerk  in  the  Tombs, 
strode  alone,  leading  all,  and  after  him  the 
sturdy  column,  out  of  step  and  line,  the  first 
ranks  keeping  some  semblance  of  military 
order,  for  Manahan  was  watching  and  Man- 
ahan was  in  the  Sixty-ninth ;  but  down  the 
street  where  neither  the  martinet' s  eye  nor  the 
band's  strains  could  pierce,  the  white  hats 
rose  and  fell  with  less  rhythmic  cadence,  the 
fours  became  fives  and  threes  and  twos,  then 
a  limping  mob,  straggling  almost  under  the 
very  feet  of  the  horses  that  drew  the  flag- 
decked  coaches  of  the  great,  the  royalty  of 
the  ward.  So,  last  of  all,  the  leader  came, 
riding  in  state,  crowned  with  a  flawless  top- 
per that  shone  in  the  summer  sun,  and  about 
him  the  greatest  of  his  ministers,  the  assem- 
blyman, perhaps,  with  a  Commissioner  of 
Something  and  a  captain  of  police. 

What  an  inspiration  those  coaches  were 
to  the  District — incontrovertible  evidence 
that  all  men  were  created  equal  and  with  a 
chance  to  rise !  There  in  the  first  rank 
walked  Tallafiero,  yesterday  a  bootblack,  to- 
day a  building  inspector,  while  in  the  third 
carriage,  Grogan,  who  had  had  his  place, 
rode  with  a  State  Senator,  for  he  had  gone 
higher.  There,  trying  to  whip  the  last 
fours  into  some  semblance  of  order,  was 
Gallagher  of  the  police,  the  man  with  the 
square-toed  shoes,  who  to-morrow  may  be 
whispering  in  the  leader's  ear  as  he  makes 
his  progress.  The  District  cheered,  for  it 
knew  them  all,  every  mother's  son,  from  the 
fat  German  who  led  the  band  to  the  small 
boy  who  toddled  last  in  the  great  rear-guard 
of  youth.  The  District  envied.  When  the 
carriages  had  rattled  by  it  settled  down  to  its 
humdrum  life,  to  think  wistfully  of  those 
revelling  in  the  shade  of  Pumperschnitzel's 
Grove.  Perhaps  the  District  feared,  re- 
membering former  years — that  time  when 
the  outing  was  lost  in  the  fog  and  the  home- 
watchers  lined  the  river-front  all  night  till 
tidings  came  that  the  revellers  were  coming 
back  by  rail;  that  time  when  some  rapa- 
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cious  wolves  got  among  the  lambs  and  took 
their  very  fleeces ;  that  time  when  the  boys 
from  the  Hook  tried  to  settle  old  scores  with 
the  respectable  element,  and  the  clang  of  am- 
bulance bells  made  night  hideous  after  the 
barges  had  come  slinking  back  to  the  pier. 
This  was  a  fat  year  for  the  District.  Our 
boys  were  in,  an  important  fact  in  such  a 
Gibraltar  of  Democracy,  where  the  political 
life  is  the  great  whole  of  which  the  social  life 
is  only  a  part.  The  size  of  the  outing  is  al- 
ways a  fair  indication  of  the  trend  of  political 
thought.  The  leader  ruled.  The  captain 
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of  police  rode  with  him;  the  building  de- 
partment had  representatives  marching  in 
the  ranks;  the  association  was  a  potent  part 
of  the  government.  So  it  took  a  large 
steamboat  to  carry  the  outing  where  in  sum- 
mers past  an  ancient  barge  would  have  suf- 
ficed, and  when  the  last  jovial  farewells  were 
shouted  to  the  watchers  on  the  pier,  when 
the  band  had  struck  up  again  some  wheezy 
but  triumphant  strains,  the  gay  craft  with 
its  load  of  white  hats  splashed  away  up  the 
river,  her  bow  set  on  the  straightest  course 
for  Pumperschnitzel's  Grove.     She  seemed 
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in  truth  a  ship  of  state,  for  of  such  stuff  ma- 
jorities are  made,  and  in  our  repubUc  he 
who  controls  the  majority  rules.  They  paid 
her  homage  in  the  harbor,  a  hundred  craft 
saluting  with  boisterous  good-humor,  as  she 
threaded  her  way  among  the  maze  of  craft 
on  business  bent,  up  the  windings  of  the 
river,  through  the  Hell  Gate,  along  the 
green  shores  of  Long  Island  to  the  grove. 

Those  of  us  who  are  country-bred  would 
look  with  pity  if  not  scorn  on  this  sylvan  re- 
treat. A  small  park,  bounded  by  a  high 
fence  crowned  with  broken  bottles  to  keep 
out  the  uninvited,  a  great  dingy  pavilion,  a 
down-trodden  lawn  dotted  with  rickety 
benches,  offer  little  to  us  even  though  the 
trees  be  green  and  the  shade  refreshing, 
though  the  flowers  in  the  few  beds  are  bright 
and  fragrant  and  the  waters  of  the  sound 
lap  a  side  of  the  narrow  domain.  But  our 
home  has  not  been  a  narrow  street  in  a 
crowded  city  district;  our  view  has  been  a 
broader  one  than  that  from  the  little  cage 
which  at  once  is  fire-escape  and  veranda. 
Had  our  fate  been  otherwise,  we,  too,  would 
hail  Pumperschnitzel's  with  delight  and 
before  the  boat  was  made  fast  to  the  pier- 
head leap  wildly  from  the  rail  to  shore,  at 
great  peril  to  our  white  hats  and  dandyish 
bamboo  canes. 

That  day,  it  seemed  to  me,  half  the  asso- 
ciation landed  ahead  of  the  boat,  and  the 
business  of  the  outing  was  underway  before 
that  great  man,  the  leader,  came  down  the 
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pier  with  dignified  step  and  mien  to  fix  him- 
self on  a  commanding  spot,  with  his  cabinet 
about  him,  and  watch  the  festivities.  For 
many  of  the  boys  that  first  rush  must  have 
been  born  not  so  much  of  the  joy  of  a  change 
of  air  and  scene,  as  from  the  prospect  of  a 
change  of  beer.  But  when  I  recall  that 
outing  I  try  to  shut  from  my  mind  those 
scenes  which  we  describe  by  the  illusive 
word  "convivial,"  and  would  bring  up 
pleasanter  pictures;  would  see  again  the 
scores  of  men  sporting  in  the  cool  water  of 
the  sound,  hear  the  crack  of  the  bat  and  the 
shouts  of  the  jovial  crowd  to  the  players  on 
the  diamond,  see  the  fat  men  puffing 
around  the  cinder-track  amid  their  com- 
rades' jeers,  and  walk  with  the  leader 
among  the  throng  shaking  hands  with  Tom 
and  Dick  and  Harry.  Then  the  feast! 
There  may  be  better  cooks  than  Pumper- 
schnitzel's,  but  very  few  whose  works  are 
more  enjoyed.  Quantity  is  his  forte — 
quantity,  with  a  certain  enduring  quality 
that  suffers  a  long  journey  from  the  kitchen 
and  many  falls  and  contrary  winds  without 
any  loss  of  flavor. 

"Chowder  is  his  speciality,"  my  states- 
man friend  said  to  me. 

And  I  looked  down  the  long  tables  and 
saw  not  a  face,  it  seemed,  but  line  after  line 
of  white  hats  swinging  rhythmically  up  and 
down  over  the  bowls  of  the  "speciality." 

Chowder  has  its  part  in  popular  govern- 
ment along  with  reason.     So  do  music  and 
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art  because  he  uses  them — he  who  rises  to 
power  in  a  district. 

In  every  city  in  the  country,  whatever 
party  may  be  in  power,  we  witness  attacks 
on  the  ''gang."  Sometimes  the  gang  is 
overwhelmed,  ignominiously  beaten  and 
thrown  out  of  the  city  halls  amid  general 
execration.  Then  the  lean  years  come,  but 
it  goes  back  to  the  district  to  prepare  for 
other  elections.  The  reformer  appeals  to 
reason,  but  corruption  does  not  argue. 
Down  in  the  district  the  leader  is  cam- 


paigning always.  He  is  sending  coal  to  the 
needy,  hunting  work  for  his  henchmen,  giv- 
ing lodging  to  the  homeless,  and  burying 
the  dead.  His  days  are  spent  among  the 
police  stations  and  in  the  courts  helping  his 
people  in  their  hour  of  trouble  with  the  law; 
his  nights  at  his  club,  where,  in  his  stuffy 
little  ofhce,  he  sits  like  a  priest  at  confes- 
sional hearing  stories  of  woe  and  pleas  for 
assistance.  He  does  favors.  Those  who 
receive  them  are  likely  to  return  them  at  the 
polls,  an  easy  settlement  of  debts.  They 
know  him.     He  has  helped  them. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  the  reward  of  mu- 
nicipal victory  should  not  be  the  honor  of 
a  public  trust  and  the  opportunity  to  work 
out  high  political  ideals,  but  rather  the 
power  to  fatten  at  the  public  trough.  And 
it  is  unfortunate,  too,  that  the  district  boss 
should  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack 
on  this  svstem.     He  receives  shafts  that 


Business  is  the  greatest  factor  in  munici- 
pal politics,  and  it  seldom  agrees  with  vir- 
tue. A  reform  that  strikes  the  district  alone 
will  never  be  effective.  Business  and  poli- 
tics most  first  part  company.  They  may  in 
the  millennium. 

My  East  Side  friend  saw  the  millennium  a 
few  years  ago  and  deplored  it  deeply.  It  was 
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would  hit  harder  were  they  aimed  higher. 
We  hear  little  in  the  campaign  of  the  re- 
spectable gentlemen  whose  names  adorn  the 
directories  of  the  great  corporations  that  use 
him.  These  are  men  of  the  highest  integ- 
rity, but  of  course  it  is  no  concern  of  theirs  if 
the  companies  they  direct  find  it  easier  to  do 
business  when  the  city  is  in  control  of  those 
who,  in  the  words  of  the  famous  boss,  are 
"working  for  their  pockets  all  the  time." 


when  a  wave  of  virtue  had  swept  over  the 
city  and  washed  him  and  his  friends  from 
comfortable  places.  For  the  moment  he 
was  stunned. 

''There's  nothing  in  politics  any  more," 
he  said. 

But  corruption  is  blessed  with  insomnia 
and  my  friend  stayed  awake.  So  did  the 
leader  of  his  district.  Optimism  succeeded 
pessimism.     Some  of  the  respectable  folk 
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in  the  ward  found  that  when  the  saloons 
were  closed  their  precious  Sunday  beer  was 
cut  off.  They  hated  vice  none  the  less,  but 
wanted  their  beer  more,  and  they  were  soon 
enrolled  in  the  club  as  a  protest  against  the 
enforcement  of  all  the  laws.  The  merchant 
resented  it  when  he  could  no  longer  buy 
from  the  policeman  on  the  beat  the  right  to 
use  the  sidewalk  for  a  warehouse,  and  the 
manufacturer  discovered  that  boiler  in- 
spections interfered  with  his  work.  So  my 
friend  soon  found  that  there  was  still  some- 
thing in  poHtics.  The  leader  carried  his 
district  by  a  large  plurality,  and  his  club  is 
now  the  centre  of  its  life;  more  than  i,ooo 
men  went  on  his  June  outing,  and  at  the 
ball  last  winter  a  Supreme  Court  justice  led 
the  grand  march  with  his  wife.  He  holds 
no  post  under  the  city  government,  but  has 
become  a  partner  in  a  large  contracting  firm. 

My  leader  is  a  wise  man.  He  has  not 
given  his  whole  time  to  business.  Half  his 
working  day  is  for  the  people  of  his  district, 
and  he  sits  nightly  at  the  club  keeping  open 
house  to  all  who  seek  his  aid. 

The  club  is  over  a  saloon,  on  an  impor- 
tant street,  occupying  the  upper  floors  of  a 
ramshackle  building,  the  first  of  which  is  an 
assembly  hall,  with  the  leader's  office  open- 
ing from  it,  while  above  is  a  billiard  and 
card  room,  with  a  small  bar.     At  a  weekly 


meeting  the  first  thing  that  impresses  itself 
on  the  observer  is  that  everyone  in  the 
crowded  hall  seems  to  have  a  city  job.  The 
president,  presiding  at  the  long  table  at  the 
head,  is  a  deputy  commissioner  of  some- 
thing, while  the  treasurer,  who  is  collecting 
the  monthly  dues,  is  a  clerk  in  a  neighboring 
police  court;  the  tall  thin  man  with  specta- 
cles rattling  off  the  minutes  is  a  principal  in 
a  neighboring  public  school,  and  the  small 
Hebrew  who  reports  for  the  entertainment 
committee  is  an  assemblyman.  One  and 
all  they  bow  down  to  the  quiet  man  who 
leans  against  the  door-post  where  the  sanc- 
tum opens,  for  he  controls  the  majority  at 
the  primaries,  is  in  favor  with  the  clique 
higher  up,  and  so  holds  them  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  With  these  weekly  meetings 
he  keeps  his  men  together,  and  when  there 
is  little  business  to  be  transacted  an  enter- 
tainment is  provided  to  sustain  the  interest. 
Home  talent  is  called  on.  Home  talent  is 
generally  poor,  but  it  is  cheap  and  serves 
its  purpose.  I  have  heard  some  excellent 
stories  excellently  told,  but  for  district  club 
music  I  have  less  fondness,  for  the  songs  are 
generally  romances  set  to  dreadful  rhyme 
and  metre  and  droned  out  by  a  youth  with 
long  hair  and  a  very  high  collar.  There 
comes  to  memory  one  very  long  one  that  is 
typical  of  the  kind.     We  were  told  that  it 
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was  by  ''Policeman  Harry  O'Shaughnessy 
of  the  Nineteent'  Precin't,  who  we  all  know," 
and  its  twenty  odd  stanzas  concerned  a 
young  man  who  went  to  Cuba  to  fight  the 
Spanish  foe,  and  at  the  end  of  every  stanza 
sang  in  a  heavy  bass,  as  he  lay  dying, 
"  Tell  mother  that  I  done  it  for  the  red,  white 
and  blue." 
It  is  strange  how  quickly  the  mother  song 
will  bring  tears  to  eyes  we  should  think  well 


next  district,  but  is  going  to  move  soon,  so 
here  is  a  call  at  the  police  court  to  help  him 
out.  Young  Gallagher's  name  is  on  the  civil 
service  list  that  goes  to  the  fire  commissioner, 
who  is  naming  some  new  men;  that  means 
a  telephone  call,  for  there  are  six  votes  in 
Gallagher's  family.  The  Widow  Garrahan 
is  to  be  dispossessed  from  her  two  rooms  in 
the  Barracks  at  the  Hook,  and  the  election 
district   captain  must  intercede  with  the 
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hardened,  to  eyes  that  all  day  long  have  been 
fixed  on  racing-sheets  or  a  blackboard,  or 
seeking  to  pierce  the  mysteries  of  a  glass. 
But  most  of  our  district  music  is  mother 
music,  for  underneath  the  grimy  exterior 
the  district  has  a  soft  heart,  and  while  it  may 
go  into  politics  for  plunder,  the  plunder 
goes  to  make  some  happy  home. 

While  the  boys  listen  to  mother  songs  and 
stories,  the  leader  in  his  little  office  meets  his 
petitioners  and  fills  his  note-book  with  a 
dozen  tasks  for  the  following  day.  Mrs. 
Rubinsky's  husband  has  been  arrested  for 
peddling  without  a  license;  he  fives  in  the 


landlord.  A  reform  magistrate  has  sent 
Jacob  Muller  to  the  Island  for  disorderly 
conduct  and  his  family  is  without  means  of 
support:  Muller  must  be  got  out.  The 
saloon-keeper  down  the  street  wants  a  name 
on  his  bail  bond.  Of  such  stuff  majorities 
are  made! 

"Of  course  you  understand  we  only  at- 
tend to  worthy  cases, "my friend  said  to  me. 
"The  moment  we  find  anything  crocked  we 
drop  it." 

"Of  course,"  said  I. 

But  some  months  later  when  the  cam- 
paign was  on  I  wandered  from  his  club  to 
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the  opposition  headquarters.  Election  day 
was  almost  at  hand,  and  the  fight  in  the 
district  was  close,  for  national  questions 
were  before  the  voters;  the  organization 
was  not  threatened,  and  principle  was  hav- 
ing a  wide  appeal.  A  burst  of  fireworks 
and  of  music  drew  me  aside  to  a  small 
square,  where  I  found  the  elements  that  go 
to  make  a  riot.  Two  rival  trucks  laden 
with  orators  and  bands,  with  attendant 
companies  of  shouters,  were  facing  each 
other,  for  both  had  permits  to  hold  meet- 
ings there,  and  both  declined  to  move. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  party  in  oppo- 
sition had  the  right  of  priority,  and  that  my 
friends  at  the  club  had  come  in  calmly  to 
dispossess  them,  and  for  a  while  the  argu- 
ment waxed  furious.  But  the  might  of  the 
police  gave  the  right  to  the  invaders  and 
disconsolately  the  defeated  hitched  up 
their  old  gray  horse  and  carted  their  meet- 
ing to  a  dark  side-street.  Over  in  the  head- 
quarters of  the  under  dogs  they  said  it  was 
a  regular  proceeding,  and  that  it  was  hard 
to  get  a  good  place  for  an  outdoor  meeting, 
because  my  friend  up  the  street  immediately 
secured  a  permit  for  one  in  the  same  spot, 
and  generally  held  it  against  them.  And 
from  what  they  told  me,  from  the  speeches  I 
heard  in  their  hall,  and  the  charges  they 
made,  I  might  have  believed  that  the  leader 
in  power  would  stop  at  nothing  to  win. 

To  the  eye  there  was  little  difference  be- 
tween the  two  clubs.  There  was  the  same 
smoky  room,  with  its  dingy  walls  hidden  by 
campaign  posters,  and  the  same  long  table 
on  the  rostrum  where  sat  the  chief,  but 
among  them  not  an  office-holder.  When 
the  chairman  recognized  a  man  it  was  al- 
ways a  former  something  or  a  candidate 
who  arose,  but  that  hope  of  better  days  ran 
high  was  evidenced  by  the  final  appeal  of 
the  presiding  officer  in  a  speech  which  pre- 
sented the  claims  of  his  party  to  the  sup- 
port of  all  patriotic  citizens.  After  a  sol- 
emn pause  he  leaned  over  the  desk  and, 
weighing  every  word,  he  said:  "And  now  I 
call  on  you,  captains,  to  work  as  you  have 
never  worked  before.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  our  leader,  whom  we  all  love,  the 
district  stands  to-day  ready  to  be  re- 
deemed, to  be  wrested  from  the  clutch  of  a 


corrupt  machine,  to  declare  itself  f^r  de- 
cency and  honesty,  for  God  and  country. 
Stand  by  our  leader,  men,  and  when  the 
returns  have  been  counted  he  will  be  able  to 
go  to  the  county  committee  and  say:  'We 
have  delivered  the  goods.  Nov/  what's 
coming  to  us  ? '  "    (Tremendous  cheers !) 

A  small  man  with  a  dingy  top-hat  ran  in 
breathlessly,  and  in  a  moment  the  meeting 
adjourned  and  an  excited  confab  was  be- 
gun in  the  side-room.  The  suspicion  arose 
that  my  quiet  friend  up  the  street  was 
working  again.  The  counsellor,  as  they 
called,  the  man  of  the  top-hat,  confirmed 
this  readily  when  he  had  recovered  his 
breath.  Barney  was  a  cute  one,  he  said, 
but  they  would  beat  him  this  time,  as  they 
had  plenty  of  money  and  could  block  his 
old  trick.  The  old  trick  was  to  begin  gen- 
eral dispossess  proceedings  against  every- 
one of  the  opposition  who  was  behind  in 
rent,  for  with  the  evictions  a  number  of 
votes  would  be  lost  to  "decency  and  hon- 
esty." It  was  a  political  move,  a  legiti- 
mate one,  for  in  politics  all  things  are  pos- 
sible, a  few  indictable,  but  nothing  punish- 
able. 

"  Dispossesses  ?  "  said  the  kindly  Barney 
a  while  later,  as  he  sat  in  his  office  dry 
smoking.  "I  know  nothing  of  them;  I 
did  hear  that  some  people  down  in  the  Bar- 
racks were  to  be  evicted  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  and  where  I  could  help  them  I  did,  and 
a  few  of  them  have  been  saved.  But  you 
mustn't  beheve  everything  you  hear  about 
me  around  election  time.  They  paint  me 
pretty  black,  I  know,  but  I  ain't  worrying. 
We'll  carry  the  district  by  1,200." 

He  did.  He  did  it  because  he  or  his  lieu- 
tenants knew  every  man  in  it.  His  workers 
were  in  every  house  and  he  knew  how 
every  man's  thoughts  on  politics  trended. 
They  knew  him  in  the  ward — a  man  who 
generally  kept  his  word  to  them,  who 
neither  smoked  nor  drank,  who  went 
to  church,  bought  tickets  for  balls,  sent 
flowers  to  funerals  and  food  and  coal  to 
the  needy,  who  helped  them  in  time  of 
trouble,  and  stood  by  them  if  they  stood  by 
him.  And  when  they  struck  him  on  the 
cheek,  he  did  not  offer  the  other,  but 
knocked  them  down. 
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IM  was  alone  on  the  farm. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rix  were  there, 
naturally;  and  the  Tillotson 
boys,  who  were  helping  "get 
the  hay  in";  and  Gib  Bailey, 
the  only  avowed  carpenter  in 
Salem — new  steps  to  the  cow-barn  were  a 
pressing  necessity;  and  Mary  and  Willie,  of 
course — Mary  the  pale  daughterof  the  house 
and  WiUie,  her  accepted  suitor,  to  whom  the 
neighbors  looked  expectantly  for  some  defi- 
nite action.  But  for  all  this  company,  Jim 
was  alone.  His  real  companions,  his  broth- 
ers and  his  cousins,  boys  of  his  own  age,  had 
gone  rejoicing  home  to  visions  of  seashore 
and  bathing-suits  and  bicycles  stored  in  the 
cellar.  Jim  had  elected  to  stay,  and  to  the 
confusion  of  parental  prophecies,  stay  he  did, 
waving  resolute  farewells  to  the  carriage  as  it 
rolled  down  the  lane  until  the  last  fluttering 
handkerchief  had  been  lost  in  the  hazel- 
bushes  and  thelast  good-by  had  echoed  faint- 
ly over  the  corn  house.  Then  he  had  swal- 
lowed hard,  pulled  his  five-cent  straw  hat 
down  over  his  eyes,  and  turned  toward  the 
house.  Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  he 
was  alone. 


The  strain  of  parting  once  over  he  was 
pleased  with  his  sohtude.  Like  many  a 
hostess,  he  was  sorry  to  have  his  friends  de- 
part and  glad  to  be  alone.  His  own  position 
was  mightily  enhanced.  He  was  king  now. 
It  was  his,  all  his — from  the  well-curb  round 
a  tremendous  circle  taking  in  the  buildings 
great  and  small — the  hay  barn,  the  cow  barn, 
the  horse  barn,  the  shed,  where  he  could 
slip  and  slide  on  the  seats  of  carts,  mowers, 
and  harrows,  the  shop^a  place  of  mystery! 
— the  corn  house,  and,  beyond,  the  lane,  the 
deep  hole,  and  the  wonderful  hill  where  the 
cattle  lived — he  was  master  of  it  all!  Rixy 
was  but  a  kindly  regent,  the  others  mere 
attendants  and  servitors. 

It  was  a  glorious  and  a  peaceful  reign, 
though  it  lasted  but  a  week.  Yet  the  days 
seemed  longer ;  they  began  at  dawn — in  the 
little  silver-papered  room  under  the  eaves 
— and  lasted  until  the  sun  had  shot  his  last 
red  gleam  at  the  half-moon  window  in  the 
western  gable.  And  Jim  lived  as  he  had 
never  lived  before — for  himself.  It  was  his 
first  taste  of  introspection.  Every  moment 
was  one  of  activity  and  outside  interest  of 
which  he  remained  the  central  figure.    The 
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world  was  a  busy  world,  but  it  revolved 
about  him;  there  were  no  obtruding  per- 
sonalities, no  sharings  of  joys  or  disappoint- 
ments, no  concessions  to  anything  but  ap- 
petite at  meal-time  and  sleepiness  at  night. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  appreciated, 
or  rather  felt  dumbly,  the  joy  of  "working 
things  out."  He  saw  himself  as  an  active 
power— a  king  able  to  move  in  any  direction 
as  he  willed,  not  a  mere  passive  pawn  on 
the  ''checker-board  of  nights  and  days." 
This  gradual  realization  of  possibilities 
sharpened  his  enjoyments  and  roused  his 
imagination.  The  days  became  not  a  suc- 
cession of  detached  hours,  but  a  series  of 
opportunities   relatively   significant — days 


ILt- 


"Spot,"  the  liver-and-white  pointer,  bounded  to  meet  him 


which  in  after-life  stood  out  in  clear  relief 
against  the  cloudy  background  of  obscurity. 
Would  he  ever  forget,  for  instance,  that 
first  day  of  solitude,  when  he  and  Rixy 
salted  the  cattle?     He  was  up  before  the 
sun,  peering  excitedly  through  the  blind 
chinks  at  the  gray  world  of  sleep.     The 
lane,  running  toward  the  main  road,  faded 
softly  away  in  milky  haze.     Pools  of  fog 
filled  all  the  hollows.     On  the  hillside  were 
dun  patches,  the  steers  lying  down.     The 
elms  drooped  over  the  silver  grass  and  in 
the  leprous  buttonwood  the  chickens  and 
turkeys  still  dozed,  bulky  blots  against  the 
gray  sky.  ' '  Spot, ' '  the  liver-and-white  point- 
er, lay  curled  up  beside  the  well,  his  nose 
tucked  in  the  crook  of  his  paw, 
snoring  Hke  a  man.     Jim  was 
dressed  and  out  in  five  min- 
utes, the  dog  bounding  to  meet 
him.     Off  they  raced  to  the 
gate.     The  wet  grass  was  icy 
cold  to  his  bare  feet,  and  he 
seemed  to  fly  after  the  yelping 
hound.     The  chickens  awoke 
with    peevish   cluttering   and 
one  by  one  hurtled  earthward 
to  begin  promptly  the  business 
of  early-worm  getting,  except 
the  two  guinea-hens,  who 
proud,  perhaps  of  their  superior 
aeronautic  abilities,  flew  swift- 
ly to  the  roof  of  the  shop,  where 
they  screamed  like  rusty  hinges. 
The  house  was  astir  and  Rixy 
appeared  at  the  door,  his  pock- 
ets bulging  with  bags  of  salt. 
Hand  in  hand  they  marched 
down  the  lane,  over  the  brook 
at  the  Deep  Hole,  and  slowly 
up  the  long  slope  of  the  hill. 
All  the  way  Jim  asked  questions 
and  received  patient  answers. 
How  many  horses  were  there  ? 
how  many  sheep?  how  many 
cattle  ?     In  his  mind's  eye  he 
saw  thousands.     They  turned 
off  at  the  bull  lot,  climbed  a 
five-rail  fence,  toiled  up  the 
last  slope,  and  stood  at  last  on 
the  crest  of  the  ridge.     "Here 
we  be,"  said  Rixy. 

Jim  looked  about  him.  For 
miles  he  could  see  rolling  hills, 
blue  in  the  distance,  exquisite 
gray-green  in  the  foreground, 


They  broke  ranks  at  the  rocks  and  crowded  around  the  white  patches. — Page  580. 


bright  patches  of  meadow,  squares  of  tawny 
grain  and  soft  willows  marking  the  course 
of  the  brook.  It  was  so  peaceful  and  quiet, 
so  sudden — this  abrupt  arrival  at  the  view- 
point— that  the  boy  was  silenced.  He  looked, 
and  tried  to  take  it  all  in.  His  flesh  seemed 
actually  to  creep  with  the  beauty  of  it.  The 
air  was  sharp  and  sweet ;  he  drew  in  deep 
breaths  and  held  them  as  long  as  he  could. 
The  eastern  sky  was  a  sea  of  pearl  and  gold 
dotted  with  islands,  scored  with  capes  and 
headlands  of  steel  blue,  immense  continents 


of  cloud  pierced  with  inlets  of  fire;  or  it 
was  a  ragged  flag,  torn  into  shreds  of  gray 
and  amber  and  pale  green,  one  bright  star 
at  its  tip  shining  faintly  in  the  growing 
flood.  Jim  knew  not  what  it  was  that 
caught  his  boy's  heart  in  a  vise  and  held  it 
so  tightly  that  he  hardly  dared  breathe. 
But  close  on  this  moment  of  enjoyment,  so 
keen  that  it  was  to  become  a  life-long  im- 
pression, came  doubt.  In  all  the  miles  of 
rolling  hills  over  which  they  looked  he 
saw  not  one  living  thing. 
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** Where  are  they?"  he  faltered  at  last. 

''Oh,  they'll  come  up  all  right;  they  al- 
ways sleep  down  in  the  hollow." 

Rixy  waved  his  brown  hand  toward  a 
fold  in  the  hill  and  began  methodically  to 
pour  out  the  salt  on  the  fiat  stones  which 
dotted  the  slope.  Jim  watched  him  in- 
terestedly as  he  shook  out  the  last  grains, 
carefully  folded  the  bag,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket. 

"Now you  get  up  here,  Jimmy,"  he  said, 
as  he  lifted  the  boy  to  the  top  of  a  boulder 
higher  than  the  rest.  Then  he  made  a 
trumpet  of  his  hands  and  threw  back  his 
head. 

''K'day!  k'day!  k'dayl  k'boss!  k'boss 


The  long  call  floated  across  the  hills  and 
echoed — so  at  least  it  seemed  to  Jim — a  doz- 
en times.  Twice  it  was  repeated  in  the  per- 
fect silence.  Then  Rixy  lowered  his  hands 
and  together  they  listened ;  and  up  to  Jim's 
ears  floated  the  strangest,  sweetest  music 
he  had  ever  heard.  It  was  the  distant 
bleating  of  two  hundred  sheep  on  the  run, 
and  as  he  first  caught  the  sound,  faint,  ap- 
peahng,  now  swelling,  now  diminishing, 
yet  growing  gradually  stronger,  the  boy's 
eyes  filled  with  tears — nor  could  he  have 
said  why.  He  strained  his  eyes  toward 
the  valley. 

"Which  get  here  first  ?  "  he  asked,  breath- 
ing hard. 

"The  ponies,  most  generally,"  said 
Rixy;  "they  run  f aster 'n  the  others.  See! 
There  they  are,  nowl" 

Sure  enough  1  A  dozen  or  more  dark 
spots  scampered  down  the  opposite  slope, 
out  of  sight  for  the  moment,  then,  with  the 
thud  of  hoofs,  and  always  the  growing  ac- 
companiments of  the  sheep,  sprang  into 
view,  running  with  the  beautiful  freedom 
and  grace  of  unharnessed,  unshod  beasts, 
the  rough-coated  Httle  yearlings  clinging 
close  to  their  mother's  sides,  and  all  making 
best  speed  toward  the  white  spots  gleaming 
on  the  gray  stones. 

"K'day!  k'day!  k'day!"  called  Rixy 
again.  The  sheep  chorus  swelled  loud  in 
answer  "a  thousand  blended  notes"  from 
the  treble  of  the  lambs  to  the  hoarse  bass  of 
the  big  ram  leader.  On  they  came,  bob- 
bing over  the  profile  of  the  hill  in  a  long 
wave,  curving,  crumbling,  seething,  always 
falling  and  breaking,  always  coming  on. 
They  broke  ranks  at  the  rocks  and  crowded 


around  the  white  patches  Hke  spokes  about 
a  hub.  They  pushed  and  butted  and 
bleated  and  climbed  over  each  other's  backs. 
Jim  could  hear  their  rough  tongues  grate 
against  the  rock  as  they  licked  every  crack 
and  crevice. 

"Here  come  the  bossies!"  said  Air.  Rix, 
and  again  Jim  was  glad  of  his  high  position, 
for  the  cattle  were  thundering  up  to  the 
rendezvous,  scattering  the  sheep  with  omi- 
nous tossing  of  their  powerful  heads,  pound- 
ing their  hoofs,  snorting  excitedly  as  their 
master  served  them  a  special  allotment  of 
the  precious  powder.  The  stones  were 
soon  clean,  but  the  cattle  did  not  lift  their 
heads,  eager  for  the  last  faint  taste  which 
might  chng  to  the  wet  surface,  and  they 
were  still  hard  at  work  when  Jim  looked 
back  for  the  last  time.  His  heart  was  full 
of  the  beauty  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  it 
was  not  until  he  caught  the  first  gleam  of 
the  house  through  the  trees  and  saw  smoke 
pouring  out  of  the  kitchen  chimney  that  he 
realized  how  faint  and  hungry  he  was. 

All  that  week  he  learned  things  not  taught 
in  books:  how  to  throw  an  arrow  with  a 
whip,  how  to  lasso  a  pickerel  with  a  horse- 
hair, why  the  guinea-hen's  scream  was  her 
most  valuable  possession — a  hundred  other 
things  from  the  store  of  Rixy's  knowledge, 
which  he  never  forgot. 

The  week  flew  by.  One  day  they  went 
to  the  fair  at  Bozrah.  It  took  another 
day  to  build  the  house  down  by  the  brook, 
and  various  parts  of  days  to  help  with  the 
haying — Jim  raked  after  the  load  and 
screamed  with  fear  at  a  big  black  snake 
which  Willie  promptly  transfixed  with  his 
pitchfork;  to  gather  huckleberries;  to  visit 
the  store  on  the  street,  a  three-mile  walk; 
and  to  make  a  careful  sketch  of  the  big  barn, 
signed  in  the  corner  with  Jim's  "mark," 
a  triangle  with  a  cross  inside!  On  Friday 
it  rained  hard.  Saturday  he  was  to  say 
good-by  for  another  year.  There  was  pack- 
ing to  be  done  in  a  black  shiny  valise,  after 
which  he  was  free  to  wander.  Outside  the 
world  was  a  gray  blot.  The  rain-barrels 
had  been  moved  out  under  the  leaders,  and 
were  already  half  full.  Jim  inspected  the 
buttery  and  was  allowed  to  stamp  a  cake 
with  the  sharp-cut  wooden  seal,  "two  straw- 
berries rampant  on  a  field  of  butter  or." 
He  dashed  out  to  the  shop,  dodging  the 
raindrops.  Here  the  air  was  warm  and 
fragrant  of  red-cedar  shavings.     He  picked 
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up  a  handful  and  buried  his  face  in  them, 
with  a  deep  intake — um,  how  good  they 
smelt  1  There  were  tools  of  all  kinds:  a 
vise,  some  old  scythe  blades,  a  pair  of 
sheep  shears,  and  a  wicked-looking  eel- 
spear.  From  a  beam  hung  some  curious 
brown  knobs  on  hide  thongs.  A  dozen 
times  Jim  had  asked  Willie  what  they  were. 

"Them?"  the  man  would  answer,  his 
eyes  twinkling,  "why,  Jimmy,  them's  dried 
grins."  And  the  boy,  perplexed  and  nettled, 
would  refuse  to  ask  any  more  questions. 
Above  the  shop  was  a  loft,  dark  at  noon, 
black  as  midnight  now.  Jim  stepped  gin- 
gerly up  the  stairway,  which  creaked  omi- 
nously. At  the  top  he  hesitated;  the  black 
hole  beyond  seemed  yawning  to  engulf  him. 
In  the  far  corner  were  hazel-nuts,  but  he 
heard  a  faint  rustle  among  the  dry  leaves  and 
the  scurry  of  tiny  feet.  Ugh!  rats!  and 
King  Jim  backed  slowly  down  the  stairs. 

Indoors,  again,  he  sought  the  parlor — 
one  of  those  mysterious  rooms  of  embalmed 
silence,  fragrant  of  matting  and  stuffy  with 
horse-hair,  in  which  are  preserved  the  hid- 
eous treasures  of  our  country  families.  The 
blinds  were  always  scrupulously  closed. 
The   little    hght    which    filtered    through 


seemed  to  have  been  in  the  room  for  years. 
Under  an  arched  recess  at  one  end  of  the 
room  stood  the  melodion,  the  proudest 
possession  of  the  family.  About  it  clus- 
tered their  most-admired  objects:  a  slippery 
sofa  and  chairs,  a  wild  carpet  of  cabbage 
roses,  the  family  Bible  on  a  small  centre- 
legged  table  covered  with  a  red-edged  mat, 
a  corner  what-not  of  black  walnut,  bearing 
relics  of  Uncle  "Hen's"  EastTndian  trips, 
large  conch-shells  full  of  the  roar  of  the  sea, 
a  pair  of  shark's  teeth — Rixy  used  to  put 
them  in  his  mouth  and  scare  Jim  into  fits  of 
hysterical  delight — a  Chinese  puzzle  ball,  a 
vial  of  sand  from  the  Holy  Land,  a  fan  made 
from  a  shingle — of  local  make  this,  as  were 
also  several  arrowheads  found  during 
spring  ploughing.  Everything  was  pre- 
cisely balanced  in  position  and  equipped 
with  a  worsted  doily  of  proper  size.  There 
was  a  fine  old  fireplace  in  the  big  chimney, 
but  it  had  been  blocked  by  a  shutter  pa- 
pered to  match  the  walls  and  the  position  of 
the  sofa  further  concealed  the  crime.  Jim 
pulled  out  several  of  the  walnut  melodion 
stops,  bright  with  gilded  lettering  marking 
them  as  diapason,  swell,  flute,  and — most 
thrilling   of    all — vox  humana.     His. feet 
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barely  reached  the  pedals,  and  the  organ 
gasped  convulsively,  but  he  persevered  and 
lost  himself  in  the  rehearsal  of  his  last 
music-lesson.  Mary  roused  him  from  his 
reverie,  calling  him  to  supper.  Through 
the  kitchen  windows  the  hill  was  black 
against  the  setting  sun.  Sombre  clouds 
streamed  from  a  common  centre  like  the 
arms  of  a  gigantic  windmill.  Mr.  Rix 
came  in  from  the  barn,  smelling  of  cows 
and  warm  milk.  To-morrow  meant  home, 
clean  clothes — what  a  scrubbing  his  mother 
would  give  him! — his  brothers,  the  old  life 
of  competition.  He  ate  his  supper  in 
silence — the  reign  of  King  Jim  was  over. 

The  morning  that  carried  Jim  away  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  separation.  Though 
he  and  Rixy  had  planned  many  expedi- 
tions for  the  following  summer,  they  were 
never  realized.  The  year  slipped  by,  and 
another  and  another,  with  the  unfore- 
seen constantly  rearranging  conditions  and 
events  to  prevent  a  return.  Jim  was  grow- 
ing up.  The  "long  vacation, "  which  used 
to  seem  so  limitless,  shortened  painfully. 
School  and  college  crowded  on  each  other's 
heels,  and  there  were  visits  to  be  made. 
His  profession  was  decided  upon.  Then 
he  went  abroad  for  three  years  of  painting. 
He  did  not  sign  his  work  with  the  triangular 
mark  now,  but  he  used  to  look  often  at  the 
early  sketch  and  wonder  how  he  did  it.  The 
years  lengthened  to  ten — years  of  change 
and  developments,  distraction  and  weaning 
influences,  but  the  desire  to  get  back  to  the 
old  environment  never  left  him.  Occa- 
sional scraps  of  news  reached  him  among 
his  far-away  surroundings:  Mrs.  Rix  was 
dead;  Mary  and  Willie  married  at  last; 
Rixy  never  looked  better;  the  Baptist 
church  had  burned  down.  Jim  caught 
eagerly  at  every  item,  detailing  each  to  his 
companions  in  exile  with  added  reminis- 
cences of  his  own,  longing  always  to  go 
back,  to  refresh  his  memory,  to  find  things 
just  as  they  had  been. 

At  last  the  chance  came.  It  was  while 
he  was  home  for  a  short  vacation  before  be- 
gining  the  actual  work  of  hfe.  The  start  of 
the  trip  was  not  auspicious.  There  had 
been  a  hot  family  discussion  at  breakfast. 
Jim's  opinion  of  pictures  had  been  asked. 
What  should  be  done  with  the  dining-room  ? 
In  matters  of  art  he  was, supposedly,  "edu- 
cated . ' '  His  suggestion  was  wholesale  sup- 
pression.    Three  years  of  bare  atelier  walls 


had  put  him  out  of  sympathy  with  pictures 
as  mural  decorations.  "Take  them  all 
down,"  he  said.  Then  and  there  the  fam- 
ily had  turned  upon  him.  What  1  take  down 
that  beloved  "Landseer  and  his  Dogs,"  or 
the  "Claude  Duval"  engraving?  They 
had  been  there  since  before  Jim  was  born. 
He  argued  that  this  scarcely  made  them 
more  lovely;  there  was  prompt  recrimina- 
tion, and  the  debate  broke  up  with  a  variety 
of  suppressed  explosions  from  all  corners  of 
the  table.  Jim  sat  on  the  front  seat  during 
the  drive,  preserving  a  serio-comic  silence, 
still  nettled  that  his  plea  for  simplicity  had 
been  construed  into  fault-finding.  But  the 
familiar  road  turned  his  thoughts  to  less 
peevish  channels,  and  by  the  time  the  four 
corners  were  reached  memory  and  antici- 
pation were  in  the  ascendant.  He  would 
find  many  changes,  he  was  told.  He  had 
expected  that.  The  Russells  had  bought 
the  farm,  put  everything  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, and  made  Mr.  Rix  a  sort  of  general 
overseer.  Fortunately  Mrs.  Russell  was  a 
woman  of  excellent  taste,  a  judge  of  old 
furniture — there  would  be  no  vandalism. 
She  and  Jim  had  enthused  together  over 
the  bare  simplicity  of  colonial  days.  It 
was  relieving  to  think  that  the  old  house 
had  fallen  into  such  discriminating  hands. 
Every  turn  of  the  rising,  dipping  road  woke 
in  Jim's  heart  a  long-dormant  memory,  an 
echo,  years  old,  of  his  boyhood  shouting. 
There  were  the  willows  where  he  turned 
north  toward  the  store,  the  bridge  shading 
the  big  flat  stone  where  he  used  to  drink, 
burying  his  nose  in  the  brown  water,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  magnified  sands;  on  the 
left  they  passed  the  tangled  huckleberry 
lot — Jim's  back  fairly  ached  in  remem- 
brance of  how  long  it  used  to  take  to  cover 
the  shining  bottom  of  the  pail.  Then 
came  the  branch  lane  to  "Gungeywamp" 
— as  always  ankle-deep  with  black  mire — 
and  he  sat  up  straighter,  for  he  knew  that 
the  farm  was  very  near.  From  the  front 
seat  he  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  house. 
A  chorus  of  "There  it  isl"  drowned  his  ex- 
clamation. It  was  red!  That  simple  fact 
smote  on  his  heart  with  the  painful  shock 
of  a  single  sharp  gong  stroke.  He  sank 
back  dumb  with  disappointment  and  al- 
most listlessly  took  in  the  details  of  the  situ- 
ation. Yes,  it  was  greatly  improved.  The 
ramshackle  gate  had  been  replaced  by  a 
new  one,  also  painted  red  (it  used  to  be 


"Come  in,  come  in,"  said  Rixy,  an  old  man's  break  in  his  voice. 


gray,  soft  and  silvery);  the  lane  was  a 
"drive"  now.  Ugh!  how  he  hated  the 
word!  The  disordered  yard  was  a  lawn 
saved  from  the  depredations  of  chickens  by 
neat  wire  fences;  the  shop,  the  barns,  the 
corn-house — where  were  their  faded  tones 
of  russet  and  gray  ?  Straight  and  snug  in 
their  suits  of  red  they  seemed  to  stare  boldly 
at  Jim  and  cry:  "We've  improved!  we've 
improved!"  He  hardly  dared  look  again 
at  the  house  itself.  Numb  and  dazed,  old 
ideals  slipping  from  him  almost  percep- 
tibly, he  clambered  stiffly  from  the  carriage. 

"Isn't  it  dear!"  his  mother  and  sisters 
were  saying.  "It's  really  w^onderful  what 
they've  done  to  it ! "  A  collie  ran  out  of  the 
horse-barn  barking  furiously.  The  kitchen 
door  opened  and  Rixy  stood  on  the  thresh- 
hold.  Jim  ran  toward  him,  and  they  held 
each  other  close  for  a  moment  while  the 
young  man  gulped  furiously. 

"Come  in,  come  in,"  said  Rixy,  an  old 
man's  break  in  his  voice. 


It  was  a  painful  interview,  that  long  half 
hour,  sitting  stiffly  about  the  stove.  The 
girls  were  exploring  the  new  buttery  while 
Jim  talked  lamely  of  intervening  years. 
Rixy  was  deferent,  pitiful — the  old  relation 
was  gone!  Yes,  Jim  said,  he  had  been 
away  a  long  time,  it  seemed,  and  there 
were  naturally  many  changes. 

"We  live  in  this  end  of  the  house  now," 
said  Rixy,  with  a  shade  of  apology  in  his 
quaver.  "Mrs.  Russell  and  her  daughter 
have  the  other  rooms.  You  must  see  them, 
Jimmy;  they're  fine,  now!" 

They  were  led  through  the  house  to  see 
the  improvements.  The  former  buttery 
had  become  part  of  a  charming  dining- 
room,  bright  with  jonquils  and  blue 
Staffordshire;  the  bedrooms  were  dainty 
with  chintz  papers  and  musHn  curtains. 
But  the  triumph  of  resuscitation  was  the 
parlor. 

The  old  horrors  were  annihilated.  The 
blinds  were  open,  Uncle  Hen's  trophies 
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flown,  and  the  ensemble  restored  to  a  cor- 
rectness which  brought  forth  spontaneous 
approvals.  An  old  spinet  in  excellent  con- 
dition replaced  the  melodion;  the  crayon 
portraits  of  Eliza  and  Jared  Rix  had  given 
way  to  colonial  mirrors,  a  tall  clock  ticked 
in  the  corner  once  graced  by  the  what-not, 
and  even  the  masked  fireplace  had  come 
into  its  own.  A  purging  hand  had  wiped 
out  the  innumerable  doilies,  the  shark's 
teeth,  and  the  conch-shells.  Jim,  apathetic, 
noted  the  improvements  and  groaned. 
Thank  heaven,  Mrs.  Russell  and  her 
daughter  were  out  driving!  "So  sorry  to 
have  missed  them,"  his  mother  said.  His 
good-by  to  Rixy  had  a  tone  of  finality  which 


made  the  old  man  say,  ''You  will  come 
again?" 

''Yes,"  assented  Jim  slowly,  though  he 
knew  in  his  heart  that  he  would  not. 

"Isn't  it  wonderful,  how  they  have  re- 
deemed the  old  place?"  said  his  mother 
for  the  twentieth  time,  as  they  drove  home 
through  the  dusk. 

"Wonderful!"  echoed  Jim. 

"And  do  you  know,"  she  continued,  "I 
believe  you  were  right  about  the  pictures. 
There  were  hardly  any  in  that  whole  house. 
I  really  think  our  dining-room  would  be 
improved  if " 

Jim  found  her  hand  in  the  darkness. 
"Don't,"  he  said. 
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PARIS    FROM    1847    TO    1 849 

^^JHE  tradition  that  the  Ameri- 
can representative  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James  must  be 
a  man  of  letters  is  one  that 
derives  but  a  partial  sup- 
port from  historic  record. 
George  Bancroft  was  appointed  minister 
to  England,  by  President  Polk,  in  1846. 
In  the  roll  of  his  predecessors  the  only  name 
inevitably  suggesting  letters  is  that  of  Ed- 
ward Everett,  unless,  indeed,  Washington 
Irving's  short  tenure  as  charge  d'affaires  en- 
titles him  to  a  place  in  the  hst.  Since  Ban- 
croft's day  there  have  been  Motley,  Lowell, 
and  Mr.  Hay,  besides  five  times  as  many 
more  who  owed  little  or  nothing  of  their 
fame  to  their  pens. 

But,  small  or  great,  the  list  of  writers 
honored  through  the  English  mission  has 
been  a  national  distinction.  To  no  one  of 
them  did  the  opportunities  of  residence  in 
London  bring  such  distinctive  advantages 
as  to  George  Bancroft  in  his  private  capac- 
ity of  historian.  The  opportunity,  for  him, 
lay  in  the  very  circumstances  of  his  ca- 
reer. In  the  twenty-five  years  since  he 
had  visited  London  as  an  unknown  student 
he  had  won  himself  an  extensive  fame  as  an 
historian.  Three  of  his  volumes  had  ap- 
peared— in  1834,  in  1837,  and  in  1840.  They 
dealt  specifically  with  the  ''History  of  the 
Colonization, of  the  United  States."  The 
next  volume  (1852)  was  specifically  to  take 
up  "The  American  Revolution."  Much 
of  the  best  materials  for  the  treatment  of 
this  theme  lay  untouched  in  the  Govern- 
ment archives  and  private  collections  of 
England  and  France.  To  whom,  if  not  to 
the  American  minister  at  London,  an  his- 
torian of  established  reputation,  should 
these  treasures  be  opened  ? 

There  are  abundant  evidences  that  Ban- 
croft put  his  opportunities  to  good  use. 
The  preface  to  his  sixth  volume  (1854), 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 68 


completing  the  history  of  the  causes  of  the 
Revolution,  told  something  of  the  richness 
of  the  sources  upon  which  he  was  privileged 
to  draw,  and  subsequent  prefaces  com- 
pleted the  record.  The  manuscript  collec- 
tions which  passed  with  all  his  books  into 
the  possession  of  the  Lenox  Library  are 
further  monuments  to  the  extraordinary 
and  effective  industry  of  these  years  abroad. 
There  are,  moreover,  in  his  carefully  pre- 
served correspondence  plentiful  illustra- 
tions not  only  of  the  scholarly,  but  of  the 
political  and  social  activities  of  the  London 
period. 

One  special  series  of  letters  separates  it- 
self from  the  mass  of  the  correspondence  of 
this  time — a  correspondence  in  which  the 
most  interesting  aspects  of  English  society, 
politics,  and  letters  are  reflected.  This  is 
the  package  of  almost  daily  letters  which 
Mr.  Bancroft — visiting  Paris  at  different 
times,  seven  at  least,  between  1847  ^^"^^ 
1849 — wrote  to  his  wife  in  London.  He 
was  in  England  when  Louis  Philippe  was 
overthrown;  but  the  Paris  of  the  months  im- 
mediately before  and  after  that  event  be- 
came familiar  to  him.  The  time  and  the 
place  combined  to  yield  the  man  to  whom 
every  door  was  opened  impressions  of  the 
sort  from  which  illuminative  letters  are 
made.  From  the  chief  actors  to  the  chorus, 
all  the  troupe  of  dramatic  Paris  in  one  of  its 
most  characteristic  displays  fell  under  the 
observer's  eye.  Except  for  a  minimum  of 
links,  supplied  from  unpublished  letters 
and  a  laconic  diary,  and  for  a  few  explana- 
tory foot-notes,  the  letters  shall  speak  for 
themselves. 

Late  in  October  of  1846  Mr.  Bancroft 
arrived  in  England.  Early  in  November 
his  household  was  established  in  Eaton 
Square,  in  London.  Immediately  from 
this  time  forth  the  diary  records  so  many 
engagements  of  every  kind  that  one  is  sur- 
prised to  find  the  active  London  life  soon 
interrupted  by  a  visit  to  Paris.  On  the 
night  of  Palm  Sunday,  March  28,  1847, 
Mr.  Bancroft  left  London. 
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Wednesday,  March  31,  1847, 
It  is  Passion  Week,  my  dear  Elizabeth,  and 
there  are  no  great  receptions.  French  De- 
corum respects  the  estabUshments  and  the 
festivals  of  the  church;  so  Guizot*  did  not 
open  his  doors  last  night;  and  I  have  done 
nothing  about  him  but  leave  a  card  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  After  I  finished  my  letter 
to  you  yesterday,  I  went  round  to  see  Mar- 
tin,f  where  I  found  George  Sumner. J  I 
was  very  much  pleased  with  him,  and  with 
his  manner  of  viewing  the  world.  He  is  a 
person  whom  you  would  like;  and  his 
opinions,  as  far  as  I  became  acquainted 
with  them  yesterday,  are  sensible  and  tem- 
perate. I  speak  of  my  first  impressions, 
which  were  exceedingly  in  his  favor.  He 
volunteered  as  modestly  as  kindly  to  ac- 
company me  in  my  morning's  Avanderings; 
and  by  Martin's  good  advice  and  his  aid, 
arrangements  were  begun  for  seeing  Guizot 
(which  you  must  pronounce  as  the  Italian 
Gui,  contrary  to  the  usual  French  rule,  his 
name  being  exceptional  as  well  as  Guise) 
and  the  King.  I  spent  a  delightful  half 
hour  with  MacGregor's  friend  Anisson- 
Duperon,§  and  I  left  my  card  and  letters  on 
those  to  whom  I  was  addressed.  Thus  the 
morning  passed;  and  after  a  frugal  dinner, 
I  went  with  Martin  to  hear  Rachel  as 
Hermione  in  Racine's  Andromaque.  She 
is  the  best  actress  I  ever  saw  in  tragedy; 
surpassed  or  equalled  only  by  Mademoi- 
selle Mars, II  on  whom  the  earth  closed  a  few 
days  ago.  She  seemed  to  act  like  one  pos- 
sessed; her  utterance  was  inspiration,  love, 
hate,  tenderness,  revenge,  all  the  passions 
that  can  agitate  the  breast  of  a  fond  woman, 
the  torture  of  love  unrecognized,  the  gentle 
relenting  at  the  slightest  transitory  hope, 
the  frenzy  of  seeing  another  preferred  by 
the  man  whose  faith  had  been  plighted  to 
her,  the  infinite  remorse  at  the  consumma- 
tion of  her  vengeance,  all  flowed  from  her 
lips,  and  impressed  themselves  on  her  face, 
and  moved  in  her  eyes  and  person;  so  that 
I  joined  in  the  outcries  of  approbation 
which  followed  the  rehgious  silence  during 
her  acting.  Ah!  Fanny  Kemble!  But 
comparisons    are    disagreeable.     Nothing 

*  Then  Prime  Minister  of  France. 

t  J-  L.  Martin,  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Legation  at  Paris. 

X  The  brilHant  younger  brother  of  Charles  Sumner.      He 
was  then  thirty  years  old,  and  living  in  Paris. 

§  Director  of  the  Royal   Press,  and  member  successively 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  House  of  Peers. 
II  Died  March  20,  1847. 


shall  mix  itself  in  my  mind  with  the  pure 
admiration  of  the  actress,  who  made  even 
Racine's  language  more  beautiful;  who 
expressed  all  his  meaning  without  exagger- 
ation, and  illumined  every  word  of  every 
line  she  uttered. 

I  ran  home,  where  I  had  received  a  charm- 
ing billet  from  Madame  de  Circourt ;  and  in  a 
very  few  moments,  as  you  may  beheve,  was 
dressed  for  my  evening  visit.  At  her 
soiree  was  Mrs.  Austin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coo- 
lidge,  Hawtrey  the  head  master  of  Eton ;  I 
shook  hands  with  these — but  the  Countess 
Circourt!  She  speaks  Enghsh  Hke  an 
Angel,  i.e.,  Anglus;  French  sounds  sweetly 
from  her  mouth ;  she  knows  German  as  well 
as  Bunsen.  Here  I  stopped;  for  I  could 
not  venture  on  Italian,  though  I  once  spoke 
it  pretty  well.  Her  manners  were  delight- 
ful. She  is  the  first  person  I  have  seen  in 
Europe  who  had  those  charming  qualities 
of  French  society  according  to  the  best  ac- 
counts of  it.  I  kept  out  of  the  Enghsh  set 
as  much  as  possible;  and  near  her.  What 
did  not  we  talk  about !  America  and  Lon- 
don and  France  and  Berlin;  the  great  men 
of  the  Revolution;  Louis  Blanc,  and  La- 
mennais;  and  this  wonderful  new  book  of 
Lamartine:  the  History  of  the  Girondins. 
Presently  Delavigne*  came  in,  with  a  suite 
of  Frenchmen.  At  once  an  introduction. 
He  knew  something  of  Emerson ;  talked  of 
poetry;  of  Beranger;  of  his  own  movement 
to  procure  Beranger's  admission  to  the 
French  Academy;  of  Beranger  himself. 
Then  criticised  on  his  songs,  then  some 
remarks  almost  cynical  of  the  character  of 
the  modern  press,  and  of  poets  and  poetry. 
I  could  not  join  in  the  conversation  all  the 
time;  for  Count  Circourtf  was  making  little 
arrangements  for  me ;  all  kindly  considerate, 
that,  as  I  have  but  a  few  days,  I  may  see  at 
once  the  celebrities  of  Paris;  blind  Thamy- 
ris,  that  is  Augustin  Thierry,  whom  I  am  to 
visit  to-morrow  night,  and  after  it  at  Mrs. 
Austin's  to  meet,  I  hope,  French  people, 
Lamartine,  I  am  resolved  to  see;  his  Giron- 
dins is  a  book  little  read  as  yet  by  the  higher 
classes;  eminently  acceptable  to  the  people; 
of  which  the  sale  will  promptly  reach 
24,000,  six  or  seven  thousand  having  been 
sold  instantly  in  Paris.  Lamennais  I  shall 
probably  meet;  but  it  is  not  so  certain, 

*  Presumably  Germain  Delavigne,  dramatist,  younger 
brother  of  Casimir  Delavigne,  the  poet,  who  died  in  1843. 

t  A.  M.  J.  Albert,  Comte  de  Circourt,  litterateur  and  his- 
torian. 
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His  fourth  volume  of  his  great  work  has 
appeared.   His  third,  which,  you  remember, 
relates  to  art,  was  praised  by  the  Countess, 
last  night,  in  good  set  terms. 
Yours  ever, 

G.  Bancroft. 

April  4,  1847. 
.  .  .  At  four  and  a  quarter  I  went  to  a 
rendezvous  with  M.  Guizot.  His  reception 
was  as  cordial  as  possible.  ''You  are  no 
stranger  to  me ;  your  work  I  have  read  with 
the  greatest  interest.  I  esteem  it  the  best 
historical  work  that  has  appeared  on  your 
side  of  the  water."  If  it  has  merit  it 
must  be  in  part  due  to  those  among  the 
French  whose  writings  contribute  so  much 
to  vivify  thought  in  America.  "How  very 
agreeable,  that  persons  living  so  many 
thousand  miles  apart,  learn  to  appreciate 
one  another,  and  to  point  a  point  of  union 
in  the  world  of  intelligence."  I  am  the 
more  glad  you  take  an  interest  in  my  pur- 
suits as  you  can  render  me  essential  aid. 
"I  shall  be  most  happy  to  render  you  every 
aid  in  my  power,"  and  so  we  chatted  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  American;  of 
their  different  characters ;  of  the  influence  of 
France  on  America;  of  the  Frenchman 
Calvin;  of  the  aid  France  gave  us  in  the 
Revolution.  I  am  to  have  all  facilities ;  and 
as  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  came  in,  a 
Governor  Marcy  looking  sort  of  man,  I 
left  the  ministers  of  state  to  their  cabinet 
councils  with  an  engagement  to  meet  M. 
Guizot  again  to-morrow. 
.  .  .  After  dinner  I  went  to  Lamartine's  * 
reception.  He  is  a  tall  man,  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  world.  His  work  just  published 
has  the  greatest  success  of  almost  anything 
that  has  yet  appeared.  The  third  volume 
was  on  a  table,  and  is  to  appear  on  Monday. 
At  his  soiree  was  M.  Amp^ref  who  wishes 
to  be  elected  this  week  to  the  Academy;  M. 
Tissot,  I  think,  who  is  a  member;  Count 
Girardin  of  the  old  regime,  Charles  X's 
Grand  Veneur;  the  Marquis  and  Marquise 
de  la  Grange,  who  invited  me  to  their 
soiree  to-morrow  evening;  Coolidge;  and 
my  friends  the  Circourts.  Madame  La- 
martine,  who  is  not  thought  here  a  person  so 
distinguished  as  not  to  be  excelled  by  a 
great  many,  corrects  her  husband's  proof- 

♦  Lamartine  was  then  in  political  opposition  to  Guizot, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

tjean  Jacques  Ampere,  son  of  the  scientist.      He  was 
elected  to  the  Academy  in  1847. 


sheets  herself  entirely,  tells  him  what  pages 
to  rewrite,  points  out  the  repetition  in  the 
same  page  of  the  same  word,  or  the  too  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  same  phrase;  and 
revises  again  the  revise.  Nay,  when  he  has 
written,  the  copy  of  the  amanuensis  is  made 
for  the  press  from  his  papers,  and  madame 
compares  them,  and  she  alone.  When 
Lamartine  writes  letters  she  sits  by  and 
folds  them  and  he  writes  almost  as  fast  as 
she  can  direct  and  seal.  Here  I  pause  as 
my  paper  is  at  an  end.  Lamartine  writes 
before  breakfast ;  and  writes  only  after  long 
reflection,  and  then  writes  almost  as  an  im- 
provisation with  astonishing  rapidity. 
Yours, 

Geo.  Bancroft. 

Hotel  Windsor,  April  6,  '47. 

Yesterday  morning  my  first  place  of 
rendezvous  was  with  Mignet*  at  the 
archives.  He  gave  me  good  advice,  as  well 
as  opens  to  me  every  facility;  aids  and  en- 
courages me  in  my  purpose  to  take  nothing 
on  trust;  to  verify  everything  by  the 
archives  themselves.  I  find  in  him  not 
only  courtesy  and  goodwill,  but  the  good 
qualities  that  come  from  his  own  extraor- 
dinary merit  as  an  historian  and  a  critic; 
so  that  I  find  a  favorer  and  a  friend  in 
the  man  on  whom  I  so  much  depend  for 
my  opportunities  of  research. 

After  this  I  went  with  Count  Circourt  to 
see  the  blind  veteran  Thierry.  He  is 
paralyzed  in  his  lower  limbs;  his  nerves  are 
shattered;  his  eyesight  gone;  but  his  mind 
is  as  bright  as  light,  and  his  interest  in  his 
pursuit  untiring.  He  knew  Lafayette 
very  well.  When  the  general  returned  in 
his  glory  fromhis  first  campaign  in  America, 
Marie  Antoinette  herself  gave  him  a  wel- 
come. '' Nos  bons  republicains,^'  said  she; 
^^dttes  moi  quelque  chose  de  nos  bons  republi- 
cains"  little  dreaming  that  America  was 
nearer  than  Athens  and  Sparta,  or  that  the 
promise  of  Washington  was  more  likely  to 
be  followed  by  results  than  that  of  a  hero  of 
old  time;  as  if  the  ocean  divided  as  much 
as  two  thousand  years.  He  told  another 
story  of  Lafayette ;  that  when  he  visited  Ber- 
lin, at  dinner  Frederic  quizzed  him  about 
his  enthusiasm.  "I  had  a  young  friend 
who  went  up  and  down  the  world,  seeking 
adventures,"  said  Frederic;  ''and  do  you 

*  From  1830  to  1848  Mignet  was  Keeper  of  the  Archives 
at  the  Foreign  Ofi&ce. 
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know  what  end  he   came   to?     He  was 
hanged." 

I  have  not  yet  seen  Chateaubriand.  But 
I  hope  to  do  so.  O'Connell  wished  to 
meet  him,  and  he  sent  him  word,  he  would 
receive  his  visit.  ''Does  not  he  know," 
said  the  Vicomte,  "that  I  never  go  out  of 
the  house  for  anyone  but  my  king  ?  "  They 
began  reading  to  him  Lamartine's  Giron- 
dins.  After  a  few  pages  he  bade  them 
stop,  saying,' '  //  dore  la  Guillotine  " ;  a  harsh 
and  unjust  phrase,  but  one  that  will  be 
repeated  and  remembered.  Someone  was 
speaking  with  him  of  his  life:  "In  my 
youth,"  said  he,  "I  saw  Washington  and 
Malesherbes;  in  my  old  age  I  see  Louis 
Philippe  and  Dupin!!  Can  you  think  I 
wish  to  continue  longer  ?  "     .     .     . 

Faithfully  yours, 
G.  B. 

April  II,  Monday,  1847. 
.  .  .  After  this  [a  call  from  an  American 
visitor]  I  went  down  to  the  Rue  du  Temple, 
a  great  way  off,  to  the  hotel  of  M.  de  St. 
Albin.  This  is  he  who  introduced  Louis 
Philippe  into  the  Jacobin  club;  the  same 
who  stood  out  bravely  and  alone  against  the 
mob  of  Paris,  when  it  came  in  its  fury  to 
break  the  statue  of  Malesherbes;  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  friends  of  Franklin; 
father  to  M.  de  St.  Albin,  the  very  amiable 
and  liberal  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  He  was  present,  as  he  told  me, 
at  the  scene  when  Madame  de  Stael  said  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  Vous,  sire,  etes  le 
meilleur  des  constitutions.  '' Moi,'^  replied 
the  emperor,  "y^  ne  suis  quhm  accident; 
the  happiness  of  a  people  should  have  a 
more  enduring  guarantee";-  the  best  mo- 
ment in  the  emperor's  life. 

The  ascent  to  his  rooms  was  imposing. 
The  vast  escalier  made  its  way  up  into  the 
hotel  of  ancient  grandeur,  ample  in  its  di- 
mensions, carrying  you  back  to  the  days 
of  Louis  XIII.  We  entered  through  the 
vast  suite  of  rooms  lined  with  pictures  and 
came  to  the  saloon  where  by  a  large  wood 
fire  in  a  deep,  large,  old-fashioned  fireplace 
sat  in  an  arm-chair  the  venerable  old  man 
whose  memory  and  strong  sense  are  alike 
remarkable.  His  large  figure  has  the  com- 
manding air  of  vigor  of  will  and  force  of 
understanding;  his  eye  proclaimed  sagacity 
and  clearness  of  conviction;  everything 
about  him  testified  to  his  integrity.     His 


sons  were  about  him.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  him,  my  eye  soon  riveted  on  a 
charming  young  person,  in  a  high  dress, 
covering  neck  and  shoulders  almost  to  the 
chin,  the  dress  a  plaid  silk;  her  mouth  and 
countenance  apt  to  smile ;  her  eye  bright  but 
mild  and  beaming  with  the  gentlest  ex- 
pression; her  air  as  simple  as  possible,  but 
of  high  breeding  and  perfect  culture.  Now 
in  France,  they  never  present  to  young 
persons;  but  she  was  so  modest,  so  graceful, 
evidently  so  full  of  merit,  I  said  to  myself, 
let  me  see  if  I  cannot,  before  I  go,  find  out 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  get  some  meas- 
ure of  her  mind. 

The  old  gentleman  talked  with  us  de- 
lightfully; abounding  in  picturesque  anec- 
dote, sketches  of  the  men  of  the  revolution, 
of  Danton  and  Robespierre,  which  last  he 
thinks  a  monster,  as  I  do.  We  have  yet  two 
moods  of  mind  to  pass  through  in  France, 
said  he,  Robespierreism  and  Bonapartism. 
We  shall  get  through  both.  Presently  iiis 
wife  came  in,  a  person  much  younger  than 
himself,  and  the  charming  daughter  for 
some  reason  left  the  room.  Soon  after  we 
proceeded  to  our  morning's  work.  The 
painter  David  bequeathed  to  M.  St.  Albin 
his  portraits  of  the  revolution:  there  was 
Danton,  St.  Just,  Mirabeau,  and  so  many 
more;  Charlotte  Corday,  painted  in  prison 
before  her  execution;  the  horrible,  hateful, 
half-crazed  Murat;  the  singular  Camille 
Desmoulins;  but  most  remarkable  of  all, 
Robespierre  himself  in  his  pie  coat,  with 
nicely  tied  cravat,  very  spruce,  not  dandyish, 
but  neat  and  nice  and  precise;  the  selfish, 
envious,  hating  and  hateful  creature,  with  a 
nature  as  incapable  of  respecting  abilities 

superior  to  his  own  as himself. 

We  went  through  these  rooms,  which  were 
lined  to  the  ceiling  with  pictures ;  such  a  por- 
trait of  Ninon  de  I'Enclos  at  twenty-five,  by 
Mignard.  Such  of  the  Pompadour,  but 
vastly  less  beautiful  was  she;  of  statesmen 
and  priests;  of  the  sublime  Moliere;  of  so 
many  and  pictures  of  excellent  artists.  But 
we  gave  attention  to  those  marvellous  ones 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

Then  the  autographs.  A  letter  of  Napo- 
leon from  Italy  to  Barras  on  public  business, 
duly  signed;  and  a  post-scriptum:  Je  suis 
au  desespoir;  ma  jem^ne  ne  m^aime  phis;  elle 
a  des  amants  qui  la  retiennent  a  Paris.  Je 
maudisse  toutes  les  jemmeSy  et  fembrasse 
tons  mes  bans  amis. 
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Then  the  vieillard  sat  down  in  a  chair  in 
the  room  and  began  telHng  of  the  men  of 
the  revolution;  and  Ro[bespierre]'s  auto- 
graph was  produced.  It  is  the  proclama- 
tion to  the  citizens,  ordering  an  insurrec- 
tion; written  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
signed  already  by  several  of  his  associates 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  He  began  to 
sign  and  had  written  Ro  just  as  the  pistol 
struck  his  jaw,  rendered  him  speechless  and 
powerless.  The  blood  from  the  wound 
spurted  upon  the  paper,  and  the  clotted 
drops  stick  upon  it  yet. 

Good-by,  G.  B. 

My  hour  has  come. 

12  April,  1847. 

Where  was  it  I  stopped  in  my  account  of 
Sunday  ?  I  suppose  I  told  you  how  I  con- 
trived to  begin  conversation  with  the  charm- 
ing young  person  I  told  you  of  ?  How  we 
stayed  talking  with  her  and  her  father  till 
dinner-time,  making  a  visit  of  almost  three 
hours?  How^  beautifully  she  painted? 
How  sweetly  she  lisped  English?  How 
angel-like  she  smiled;  and  how  her  eyes 
beamed  in  a  way  quite  peculiar  to  France 
and  Paris  1  At  last  we  bade  adieu,  and 
tore  ourselves  away;  but  the  good  creature, 
to  whom  we  had  bidden  good-by  and  who 
had  curtsied  her  farewell  glance  to  us,  came 
tripping  after  us  like  a  good  child  as  she 
is,  to  show  still  another  wonder  that  lay  in 
the  antechamber. 

In  the  evening  at  nine  I  made  my  second 
visit  to  the  Tuileries.  The  royal  circle  this 
time  was  graced  with  the  very  charming 
Princess  de  Nemours,*  dressed  as  pinkly 
as  possible;  the  bloom  of  her  cheeks  ex- 
celling that  of  her  dress  and  even  of 
the  flowers.  The  King  did  not  by  any 
means  have  so  much  to  say  as  before,  but 
was  agreeable,  talking  with  us  perhaps  ten 
minutes.  Then  I  went  to  Thiersf  (having 
spent  a  full  hour  in  the  royal  circle,  where 
by  the  way  I  met  Count  de  Bacourt  and 
Baron  de  BaranteJ)  and  finished  the  even- 
ing there.  This  time  he  was  delightful, 
and  gave  descriptions  of  the  battle  of  Wag- 
ram  and  of  Rivoh;  the  last  he  described 
inimitably.     .     .     . 

Good-by, 

G.  B. 

*  Louis  Philippe's  second  son,  the  Due  de  Nemours,  had 
married  a  duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

t  At  this  time  a  leader  in  the  opposition  to  Guizot. 
%  Baron  Brugiere  de  Barante,  historian  and  publicist. 


Under  April  i  there  is  an  entry  in  the 
diary:  '^ Evening  8^  at  the  Tuileries." 
Since  the  letter  just  quoted  refers  to  an 
earlier  visit  at  which  the  King  talked  at 
greater  length,  there  seems  sufficient  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  manuscript  memoran- 
dum endorsed  "Conversation  with  Louis 
Philippe,  1847"  has  to  do  with  the  April 
I  interview.  The  presumption  is  the 
stronger  since  no  allusion  to  another  inter- 
view in  1847  appears.  In  this  record  the 
reader  will  see  at  once  that  Mr.  Bancroft 
attempted  usually  to  set  down  the  very 
words  of  the  King,  spoken  as  they  were  in 
the  first  person.  The  most  significant  por- 
tions of  the  memorandum  follow : 

England  talks  of  making  conquests.  Let 
her  look  at  her  own  course  in  India.  I 
remember  meeting  the  old  Warren  Hastings 
at  Lord  [blank]  in  England.  He  said  that 
England  had  done  wrong,  that  they  should 
have  been  contented  with  Bengal  and 
establishments  on  the  coast,  and  not  have 
extended  their  conquests  into  the  interior. 
Had  they  stayed  there,  they  would  have  had 
all.  Now  their  conquests  are  a  burden  to 
them.  Possessions  gained  by  conquests  are 
all  bad.     I  have  no  opinion. 

We  must  ride  out  the  storm.  We  rode  it 
out  in  1836  in  the  question  of  Romish  inter- 
vention; again  in  1840  in  the  Syrian  ques- 
tion, and  now  we  must  do  the  same.  We 
shall  weather  the  storm  now  as  we  did  then. 
It  is  but  doing  what  we  have  done  twice 
before. 


They  say  they  will  not  restore  the  entente 
cordiale  till  they  receive  satisfaction  as  they 
call  it.  They  never  will  receive  it  I  never 
will  give  it  them.  And  if  I  were  willing, 
the  French  nation  would  not  suffer  it. 


•  Louis  Philippe  and  Franklin 
I  remember  Franklin.  I  was  present  as 
a  boy  when  Frankhn  was  introduced  to  my 
mother.  The  picture  of  the  scene  is  to  be 
seen  now  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the 
Palais  Royal.  I  am  painted  in  it  in  one 
corner  as  a  child  beating  a  drum. 


Treaty  oj  Utrecht 

It  was  the  English  who  sued  for  peace 
and  most  needed  [it].  Marlborough,  to  be 
sure,  wished  to  continue  war;  for  the  bene- 
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fits  to  be  derived  from  it.  But  the  English 
ministry  needed  peace  and  sought  for  it. 
There  never  was  such  a  thing  thought  of,  as 
excluding  every  descendant  of  a  whole 
family  from  the  succession.  Nobody 
could  have  done  that.  Nobody  had  a 
right  to  propose  it.  Nobody  could  have 
made  any  such  renunciation.  A  man  may 
renounce  for  himself;  he  cannot  for  every 
member  of  it  in  every  future  generation. 
The  object  held  in  view  was,  the  preven- 
tion [of]  the  crown  of  France  and  Spain 
coming  to  the  same  person.  That  was  all.* 
Have  you  seen  the  pamphlet  written  here  by 
[blank]?  It  is  very  good,  and  contains  a 
full  statement  of  the  case,  only  it  is  too 
long.  You,  Mr.  Martin,  must  get  it  for 
Mr.  Bancroft.  He  understands  this  sub- 
ject, and  should  read  what  Mr.  [blank]  has 
written  about  it. 
I  do  not  wish  to  govern  Spain. 

Himself  and  M.  Guizot 

Lord  Normanbyf  said  once  to  me  one 
day  soon  after  his  arrival  as  minister,  that 
he  undersood  M.  Guizot  was  not  accept- 
able to  me.  Put  that  out  of  your  head, 
I  replied  to  him  (and  as  he  spoke  he  held 
out  his  two  forefingers  closely  together), 
M.  Guizot  and  I  are  as  thick  as  two  fin- 
gers. Thiers  and  those  people  had  got 
round  Lord  Normanby,  and  had  per- 
suaded him  that  Guizot  had  not  my  con- 
fidence, and  wished  to  supplant  them. 
M.  Thiers  and  his  friends  cannot  come  into 
power.  I  would  not  have  them.  The 
parliament,  I  mean  the  French  Parliament 
(so  he  called  the  chambers),  would  not  have 
them,  and  if  they  got  into  power  they 
would  not  be  able  to  retain  it  long. 

0/  Spain 

I  wish  no  conquests.  I  don't  think  well 
of  conquests.  What  if  we  had  Belgium 
and  Savoy,  it  would  only  be  so  many  de- 
partments, so  many  deputies,  and  a  body 
all  the  more  difficult  to  transact  business. 
There  are  enough  of  them  now.  I  don't 
think  conquests  of  any  advantage.  I  hope 
you  may  not  find  it  so  with  regard  to  Texas. 
I  do  not  wish  to  govern  Spain.  I  wish 
there  were  two  Pyrenees  instead  of  one,  and 
that  were  as  high  as  possible;  only  I  cannot 
have  Spain  in  a  hostile  attitude. 

*  An  obvious  aDusion  to  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  to 
the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  fifth  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  1845. 
t  British  Minister  at  Paris. 


Balearic  Isles 
They  talk  of  our  wanting  the  Balearic 
Isles.  It  is  the  most  arrant  nonsense  ever 
devised.  What  do  we  want  of  the  Balearic 
Isles,  when  we  hold  Toulon?  They  talk 
of  our  wishing  to  make  the  Mediterranean 
a  French  lake.  How  can  that  possibly 
enter  into  any  man's  head?  The  English 
have  Gibraltar,  Malta  and  Corfu.  How 
then  can  anybody  think  of  making  the 
Mediterranean  a  French  lake  ?  You  call  it 
a  pond,  I  think,  added  with  a  sneer.  [One 
sentence  on  margin  illegible.] 


To  Lord  Palmerston's  disposition  to  con- 
trol his  policy  he  avowed  his  resolute  op- 
position. Here  I  stand  [assuming  an  at- 
titude of  a  man  taking  a  firm  position, 
putting  his  arms  to  his  side,  and  holding 
his  head  erect,]  I  am  immovable.  I  will 
not  stir  a  step.  I  am  planted  on  a  rock. 
There  is  no  power  in  Europe  that  will  find 
it  for  its  advantage  to  interfere  with  it. 
No  one  will  be  able  to  interrupt  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.  I  wanted  a  cordial 
understanding  with  England,  I  wished  it. 
I  was  ready  to  give  up  everything  for  it. 
I  could  not  permit  myself  to  sit  still  and 
acquiesce  in  the  Coburg's  marrying  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  I  said,  let  them  settle  it 
among  themselves,  I  was  ready  to  offer 
England  everything  if  they  would  have 
agreed  to  promote  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier  to  the  Infanta.  I 
was  willing  to  wait  till  the  Queen  had 
children,  only  it  must  be  in  the  certain  as- 
surance to  me  of  the  marriage. 

On  April  17  Mr.  Bancroft  returned  to 
London,  In  September  he  paid  a  brief 
visit  to  the  Continent  with  his  wife,  estab- 
lishing his  children  at  school  in  Switzerland 
and  spending  a  few  unrecorded  days  in 
Paris.  It  was  on  the  i8th  of  December 
that  he  set  forth  on  his  next  expedition  of 
research,  which  yielded  him  nearly  six 
weeks  of  Paris  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which,  in  spite  of  the  assurance  of 
Louis  Philippe,  was  about  ''to  interrupt 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe." 

Monday  night  and  Tuesday  morning, 
20  and  21  Dec,  1847. 

After  getting  a  little  in  order  in  my  very 
small  box,  I  went,  dear  wife,  quite  early  to 
the  State  Paper  Office.     I  saw  at  once  M. 
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[blank]  who  is  a  great  friend  of  the  Pageots  ;* 
and  made  my  arrangements  for  beginning 
my  work,  and  seeing  Mignet  for  this  morn- 
ing. I  begged  to  go  right  to  work  without 
any  delay;  and  they  were  good  enough  to 
interpose  but  that  one  morning  of  my  an- 
nouncement of  myself.  Quick  attention 
and  kind.  Books  of  papers  handed  out  to 
me  freely  for  me  to  make  extracts  and 
copies  and  to  go  on  again  to  new  ones,  as 
fast  as  my  own  diligence  can  take  me,  with 
no  delays  from  the  hesitance  of  others.  I 
then  went  to  call  on  Mr.  Rush,t  who  was 
poHte  and  amiable  and  cordial,  living  with 
simplicity;  not  able  to  speak,  or  to  write,  or 
to  read  French.  Guizot  speaks  English; 
but  w^hat  if  there  were  to  be  a  change  in  the 
ministry  ?  .  .  .  Cousin, J  too,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  at  home;  and  he  was 
full  of  Switzerland,  the  minister  and  a 
greater  person.  Lamartine  he  thinks  a 
poet  and  no  statesman.  The  Law  and 
Order  Party  here  govern  through  fear  of 
radicalism;  he  thought  that  Lamartine  had 
done  wrong  by  strengthening  the  radical 
cause,  and  in  increasing  the  alarm.  Power 
in  France  now,  such  was  his  theory,  is  with 
the  classe  ynoyenne:  (which  by  the  way  is 
not  quite  true;)  and  the  way  to  proceed 
according  to  his  programme  is  to  persuade 
calmly  the  middling  class  to  look  favorably 
on  moderate  reforms  as  useful  to  them- 
selves; and  next,  to  make  them  fear,  that 
the  present  extreme  measures  will  infallibly 
give  to  the  radical  party  strength  to  accom- 
plish as  well  as  disposition  to  undertake  a 
revolution.  But  all  lovers  of  order  now 
frighten  people  with  the  red  flags  of  the 
republic  and  the  name  of  Robespierre.  As 
to  present  politics,  the  younger  branch  of 
the  Bourbons  never  attempted  to  do 
towards  Switzerland,  the  natural  defense  of 
France,  what  the  tranche  ainee  did  towards 
constitutional  Spain  in  182--,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  elder  branch  was  urged  on 
to  its  undertaking  by  all  the  powers  of  legit- 
imist Europe;  but  this  time,  France  urged 
on  the  other  powers  and  seemed  impatient 
of  delay.  All  agree  that  the  next  session 
will  be  excessively  interesting;  and  that 
Thiers  and  Barrot§  will  at  once  begin  op- 

*  Alphonse  Joseph  Yver  Pageot,  French  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, 1842-1848. 

t  Richard  Rush,  U.  S.  Minister  at  Paris,  1847-1849. 

X  Victor  Cousin  was  then  Minister  of  Pubhc  Instruction. 

§  C.  H.  Odilon  Barrot,  a  prominent  opposition  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 


position  under  better  auspices  than  ever. 
What  sort  of  a  man  is  O-  Barrot  ?  //  est 
un  trh  brave  homme,  but  there  is  not  the 
most  perfect  identity  of  views  between  him 
and  Thiers.  The  opposition  is  hetero- 
geneous, (I  add  this)  and  after  all,  Guizot 
may  not  be  so  near  his  end  as  some  people 
have  imagined.  By  the  way,  I  must  add, 
that  O-  Barrot  has  just  returned  from 
his  beautiful  succession  of  reform  banquets. 
Leaving  Cousin,  I  bought  a  hat;  and 
then  with  my  new  chapeau,  went  to  see 
Louis  Blanc.  He  has  published  a  second 
volume  of  his  history  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; and  is  finishing  it  as  fast  as  possible. 
He  says  the  mot  now  is  organization  du 
Travail)^  all  other  watchwords  in  France 
are  defunct.  He  thinks  the  debates  in  the 
Chambers  will  end  in  nothing  at  all  of  any 
consequence.  The  King  is  to  him  [remain- 
der of  line  blank  in  MS.]  Thiers  is  an  im- 
perialist under  a  monarchy.  Thiers  was 
the  author  of  the  laws  of  September,  which 
Guizot  in  the  cabinet  opposed.  Guizot  is 
more  liberal  than  his  rival  though  he  would 
do  anything  to  retain  power.  Thiers  is  a 
Bonapartist,  as  thoroughly  given  to  Napo- 
leonism  as  any  man  in  France;  thinks  him- 
self a  httle  Napoleon;  Guizot  retains  from 
his  old  pursuits  a  leaning  to  liberalism.  As 
to  revolutions,  men  made  them  without  in- 
tending it.  The  Chamber  under  Charles 
X,  even  after  the  Louvre  was  taken,  did  not 
wish  to  depose  Charles,  but  only  to  have  the 
ordinances  recalled.  So  Lafitte  himself 
told  him;  for  it  seems,  Lafitte  himself  was 
one  of  his  sources  in  his  Hist,  de  Dix  Ans; 
said  nothing  now  but  composing  and 
moderate  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
governing  power  can  prevent  a  revolution. 
L.  Blanc  is  to  come  and  call  on  me  some 
morning  before  my  state  paper  hour,  and 
seemed  empresse  to  do  so.  .  .  . 
Your  affectionate, 

George  Bancroft. 

22  Dec,  1847. 
Is  it  Tuesday  night,  or  Wednesday  the 
22nd?  It  is  past  12  o'clock,  dear  wife;  and 
it  is  safest  perhaps,  to  indite  my  letter  to  you 
now.  The  22nd  what  a  day  for  us  all; 
when  those  who  built  on  the  Rock  of  Ages 
landed  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth.  To-day 
at  eleven,  I  called  by  appointment  on  M. 

*  Louis  Blanc's  book,   "De  I'Organization  du  Travail," 
had  appeared  in  1840. 
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Mignet;  and  I  found  him  amiability  itself. 
Sit  down,  said  he;  and  telling  me  how  im- 
mensely rich  the  archives  here  are,  he  gave 
me  counsel  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  my 
time.  Take  notes,  when  those  suffice;  if 
a  short  sentence  is  wanted  copy  it ;  if  whole 
documents  or  longer  extracts  mark  them, 
and  I  will  have  them  done  for  you.  And 
then  this  gentlest  and  loveliest  of  keepers  of 
archives  said,  See  I  have  had  all  this  copied 
for  you ;  and  gave  me  a  pile  that  made  my 
heart  leap  for  joy.  The  good  turn  he  had 
done  me  was  worth  a  week's  work,  and  put 
me  ahead  at  once.  Then  ringing  for  the 
clerk,  (M.  Dumont  had  already  been  with 
him  and  welcomed  me)  he  said  to  the 
clerk,  give  Mr.  Bancroft  any  book  he  may 
ask  for,  and  conduct  him  to  the  room  he 
occupied  before.  Our  hours,  he  added, 
are  from  ii  to  4.  So  you  see  I  gain  one 
hour  beyond  the  usage  of  London. 

.  .  .  Rose  Cheri  w^as  to  play;  but  I 
turned  my  back  upon  her  attractions;  read 
till  near  nine ;  then  went  to  see  Thiers.  He 
was  in  his  salon,  amidst  his  wife,  his  wife's 
mother,  his  wife's  sister  and  a  coterie, 
Mignet  being  of  the  party.  Thiers  insisted 
that  Peel  had  lost  ground  the  last  year,  that 
his  bill  of  1844  was  an  absurdity;  that  there 
w^as  nobody  in  France  ignorant  enough  to 
have  proposed  such  a  thing;  that  paper- 
money  is  an  abomination ;  that  restraints  on 
a  bank  de  province  might  pass  unheeded; 
but  to  tie  up  the  discretion  and  power  of 
action  of  a  great  bank  was  an  absurdity; 
that  you  put  wadding  around  the  foreheads 
of  children  to  prevent  them  breaking  their 
pates;  but  to  do  so  to  a  full  grown  man  is 
ridiculous.  Then,  too,  he  found  fault  with 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws;  and  w^as 
troubled  with  a  want  of  sincerity  of  convic- 
tiops  in  English  statesmen.  The  present 
ministry  he  thinks  likely  to  stand;  because 
there  is  none  other  possible.  Peel  in  his 
view  has  lost  reputation  and  has  lost  his 
following.  But  he  predicts  great  distress  to 
the  agricultural  interest,  and  contests  in 
England  of  unforeseen  bitterness.  Many 
came  and  went.  I  tried  to  talk  with 
Madame  Thiers.  It  is  difficult  to  do  so 
consecutively.  Her  conversation  is,  if  not 
monosyllabic,  at  least  sententious.  Her 
sister  talks  more:  her  mother  is  one  well 
versed  in  the  use  of  her  tongue.  I  find  the 
language  no  great  obstacle  to  a  share  in  the 
chat  of  the  evening.     Afterward  M.  Thiers 


talked  with  me  about  Switzerland,  but  he 
will  hardly  be  able  to  overthrow  the 
ministry.  As  I  went  he  followed  me  to  the 
door,  saying  he  is  at  home  every  ^evening  in 
the  week  except  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
and  said  everything  that  was  kind  by  way 
of  inviting  me  to  come  often.  So  I  bade 
good-night  to  the  imperialist  historian  who 
is  no  free  trader,  and  has  no  tendencies  to 
republicanism.     .     .     . 

Your  affectionate, 

George  Bancroft. 

23  December,  Paris,   1847. 

Yesterday,  dear  wife,  has  come  to  an  end. 
I  took  another  dose  of  Louis  Blanc's 
French  Revolution.  He  is  not  right.  Im- 
mersed in  his  one  idea,  his  heart  does  not 
expand  to  what  is  beautiful  and  touching  in 
other  situations  than  those  of  which  he  is 
the  apologist.  I  make  up  my  mind,  that 
he  gives  no  fair  version  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
Louis  XVI  he  seems  to  think  a  stupid  im- 
becile.    .     .     . 

Four  or  five  elaborate  despatches  and 
communications  from  Mr.  Rush  at  last  put 
me  in  the  way  of  making  a  visit  last  night  at 
the  Tuileries.  It  was  all  I  did.  At  8| 
we  passed  through  the  immensely  long 
Corridores  and  arrived  at  a  room  crowded 
almost  as  much  as  at  a  London  minister's 
reception.  There  were  Dukes  and  Duch- 
esses, Montebello*  and  Decazes,t  there  was 
an  old  man  near  90  whom  the  Duke  Decazes 
pointed  out  to  me  and  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten;  the  King  was  suffering  from  a 
cold  and  did  not  appear.  The  Queen  was 
the  more  amiable,  or  at  least  was  very 
amiable.  She  and  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  were  seated,  and  the  visitors 
passed  behind  their  chairs,  bowing  and 
speaking  to  each  one  of  them.  The 
familiarity  of  approach  was  quite  as  great 
as  the  approach  to  persons  in  society  but 
little  known.  There  was  the  quiet  sup- 
pression of  everything  like  excitement, 
otherwise  things  went  on  as  in  any  other 
soiree.  I  spoke  with  the  Queen,  Princess 
Adelaide, {  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier, 
who  is  agreeable,  though  not  handsome, 
has  light  in  her  eye,  and  a  mild  pleasant 
smile ;  and  with  the  Duchess  de  Nemours, 

*In  1847  Napoleon  Auguste  due  de  Montebello  was 
made  Minister  of  Marine. 

fl'rom  1834  to  1848  Elie  due  de  Decazes  was  grand 
refe^endaire,  chief  officer  of  the  seals  for  the  House  of  Peers 

JYounger  sister  of  Louis  Philippe. 
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whom  I  thought  this  time  not  quite  so  good 
looking  as  she  seemed  to  me  last  spring. 
With  the  Due  de  Montpensier  I  had  a  very 
pleasant  Httle  chat.  He  has  an  open  coun- 
tenance, gay,  almost  frolicsome,  and  seems 
not  eminently  gifted,  but  an  amiable  com- 
panion. The  Due  de  Nemours  ,  too,  was 
in  the  room.     .     .     . 

After  remaining  a  little  while,  we  took 
our  departure,  Rush  inviting  me  to  go  with 
him  to  a  soiree  from  which  I  excused  my- 
self. I  came  home,  wishing  to  keep  quiet, 
and  thinking  the  palace  enough  for  one 
night.  But  as  the  King  did  not  show  him- 
self I  shall  have  to  go  again.  .  .  . 
Ever  yours, 

George  Bancroft. 

Paris,  29  December,  1847. 

I  allowed  myself  yesterday,  dear  wife,  to 
be  called  off  from  my  papers  for  an  hour  or 
two  to  be  present  at  the  seance  royale.  The 
King  is  very  much  hated  by  the  masses ;  and, 
sad  to  tell,  none  are  allowed  to  be  near  as 
he  passes  to  the  chambers.  He  moves  thro' 
streets  closed  against  all  others  and  lined 
with  soldiers.  I  escorted  Miss  Rush  to 
the  box  for  diplomatic  wives  and  other 
attaches.  My  charming  Hanoverian  min- 
ister was  there,  and  I  sat  near  her. 
Madame  Fleischman  .  .  .  pointed 
out  to  me  the  ministers  and  marshals  and 
chief  deputies.  There  is  no  present  in- 
dication of  a  change  of  ministry,  though  it 
may  come.  The  King  was  well  received 
by  the  representatives  of  the  haute  bour- 
geoisie. The  Peers  deem  it  inconsistent 
with  their  dignity  to  shout  vive  le  roi. 

The  King  was  too  hoarse  to  read  well, 
though  he  exerted  himself.  As  a  reader  he 
is  ^^not  a  circumstance^^  to  Queen  Victoria; 
but  a  promised  reduction  of  postage  and  of 
salt  duties  won  some  applause.  On  the 
whole,  the  separation  between  the  King  and 
France,  between  the  Pouvoir  and  the 
people  is  very  great.  The  speech  promises 
only  a  regard  for  the  moral  and  material 
interests  of  the  people;  and  does  not  at  all 
intimate  the  right  of  political  advancement. 
I  doubt  if  such  a  system  can  be  permanent. 
The  moral  power  and  physical  strength 
and  intelligence  of  the  disfranchised  is  too 
great.  But  the  opposition  to  government 
is  anarchical;  and  all  the  French  seem  to 
unite  on  nothing  but  love  of  glory. 

Last  evening  I  went  to  spend  an  hour  at 


M.  Thiers.  He  was  of  course  busy  with 
his  political  friends,  and  I  could  not  see  him 
or  converse  with  him.  But  he  had  not  the 
manner  of  a  man  who  expects  immediate 
triumph;  and  as  he  is  not  a  champion  of 
popular  liberty,  I  do  not  think  he  enjoys 
the  necessity  of  continued  and  perpetual 
opposition.  He  is  more  in  the  condition 
of  a  child  who  wishes  to  get  to  the  head  of 
his  class,  than  of  a  statesman  wishing  to 
sway  the  interests  and  policy  of  his  country 
by  the  acquisition  of  power.     .     .     . 

Yr 

G.  B. 

Paris  31,  Dec,  1847. 

But  if,  dear  Wife,  La  Place  had  written 
of  the  mecanics  [sic]  of  humanity,  of  life  in 
its  wonderful  displays  in  man  and  nature 
and  the  race,  he  would  have  needed  his  hy- 
pothesis. They  say  that  Voltaire  declared 
the  only  fit  commentary  to  Racine  would 
be  to  write.  Beautiful,  beautiful,  most 
beautiful  at  the  bottom  of  each  page. 
Each  page  o(  history  may  begin  and  end 
with  Great  is  God  and  marvellous  are  his 
doings  among  the  children  of  men;  and  I 
defy  a  man  to  penetrate  the  secrets  and 
laws  of  events  without  something  of  faith. 
He  may  look  on  and  see  as  it  were  the 
twinkling  of  stars  and  planets  and  measure 
their  distances  and  motions;  but  the  life  of 
history  will  escape  him.  He  may  pile  a 
heap  of  stones,  he  will  not  get  at  the  soul. 
This  is  my  commentary. 

Humboldt  went  on  pouring  out  anecdote 
after  anecdote.  Then  he  dwelt  on  our  re- 
lations of  Mexico.  He  himself  you  know 
is  a  Mexican  by  adoption.  The  Mexicans 
he  thought  gained  their  independence  be- 
fore they  were  ripe  for  it,  and  without  a 
sufficient  struggle.  Old  Spain  had  no 
Hberal  institutions  except  those  which  the 
Roman  traditions  had  given  to  their  munic- 
ipalities. The  freedom  of  the  Communes 
existed.  So  in  Mexico,  w^hen  the  central 
power  of  the  king  disappeared  there  was  a 
want  of  union,  though  there  was  the  city  of 
Vera  Cruz,  the  city  of  Mexico,  etc.,  etc. 
For  us  to  come  down  and  take  all  Mexico 
he  deemed  impossible  or  rather  an  unwise 
design,  but  all  the  north  to  latitude  35  he 
thought  we  ought  certainly  [to]  have.  Such 
opinions  so  strongly  expressed  he  could  not 
publish;  for  he  holds  a  situation  at  the 
Prussian  court  and  is,  moreover,  a  Mexican. 
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But  such  are  his  opinions.  But  against 
our  possessing  tropical  countries  he  gave  a 
warning.  Besides  he  detests  slavery  and 
holds  the  very  strongest  opinions  against 
its  extension.  For  all  this,  he  regards  Cuba 
as  the  natural  extension  of  Florida,  and 
that,  therefore,  one  day  it  must  come  to  the 
power,  of  which  Florida  is  a  possession.  .  .  . 
Good-bye,  G.  B. 

Mad.  Adelaide  died  this  morning  at  3. 

New  Year's  Day,  1848. 
.  .  .  It  is  impossible  for  my  days  to  pass 
with  more  uniformity,  or  more  to  my  mind. 
I  am  getting  just  what  I  needed:  only  there 
is  so  much  of  it ;  and  yet  it  is  all  so  attrac- 
tive that  I  wish  there  were  more.  The  death 
of  Madame  Adelaide  throws  the  court  of 
course  into  deepest  mourning.  She  was 
the  King's  bosom  friend  and  counsellor. 
There  was  no  one,  it  is  said,  to  whom  he 
opened  his  thoughts  so  fully,  and  in  whose 
affection  he  more  completely  reposed.  Be- 
sides: the  political  effect  is  not  inconsider- 
able. She  was  younger  than  the  King  and 
yet  of  a  good  old  age.  It  was  only  last 
week  that  I  saw  her  at  the  Tuileries,  ap- 
parently as  well  as  usual.  Parties  here  are 
becoming  very  much  embittered,  and  Gui- 
zot,  in  the  King's  speech,  has  made  the  King 
involve  himself  in  a  contest  of  which  the 
end  cannot  be  foreseen.  The  campaign  of 
banquets  of  which  Cousin  spoke,  is  attacked 
outright;  and  by  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
the  discussion  on  the  Address  in  reply  to 
the  speech  will  involve  that  attack,  not 
less  than  the  policy  towards  Switzerland. 
Odilon-Barrot  will  not  allow  the  reports 
which  he  has  showed  to  be  denounced  as 
the  fountains  of  rebellion  or  the  evidence 
of  a  love  of  anarchy.  France  has  been 
governed  so  long  by  the  appeal  to  its  fears 
of  republicanism  and  Robespierre,  that  it  is 
beginning  to  reason  calmly  upon  the  sub- 
ject. But  perhaps  another  generation 
must  be  waited  for;  the  present  opposition 
is  scarcely  united  in  anything.  Some  are 
for  free  trade ;  but  Thiers  is  a  most  thorough 
protectionist,  equal  to  the  worst  whig  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  tariff  mania  with  us.  Some 
are  for  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage ; 
but  here  again  opinions  are  divided  as  to  the 
extent  and  the  principle  of  the  proposed  re- 
form. One  member  explained  to  me  his 
views,  that  all  who  are  '^  independent "  shall 
vote ;  and  who  are  they  ?    Another  wishes  to 


emancipate  men  of  letters  and  members  of 
learned  professions ;  while  the  Government 
sets  its  face  against  all  political  changes  and 
here  in  France,  in  the  hollow  of  a  wave,  asks 
the  sea  to  immutably  still. 

I  gave  you  in  one  of  my  letters  my  criti- 
cisms on  the  French  Opera,  at  which  I  give 
you  leave  to  laugh.  Last  night  I  whiled 
away  an  hour  or  two  at  the  Gymnase  to 
hear  Rose  Cheri.  Am  I  growing  insensible  ? 
and  dull?  I  was  not  enchanted.  She  is 
a  good  actress,  not  one  of  the  best;  and  had 
none  of  the  charm  for  which  I  was  prepared 
to  find  her  distinguished.  I  never  should 
think  of  sending  anyone  to  see  her  as  a 
matter  of  duty.     .     .     . 

G.  B. 

Guizot  did  not  receive  last  night  and  to- 
day the  King  does  not  receive  the  corps 
diplomatique. 

Sunday,  2  Jan.,  1848. 
....  Here  the  death  of  Mad.  Ade- 
laide has  interrupted  the  festivities  and 
ceremonies  of  the  season.  There  was  no 
gathering  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique  yester- 
day; and  no  prospect  of  any  immediately. 
The  presentations,  which  for  Americans 
were  to  have  reached  the  number  of  100  or 
more,  are,  to  the  great  damage  of  all  who 
had  bought  or  hired  finery  for  the  occasion, 
postponed  or  abandoned.  Court  balls  are 
given  over;  shopkeepers  in  despair.  The 
Princes  Joinville*  and  Montpensier  inherit 
the  departed  one's  estates,  which  yield  a 
revenue  of  3,000,000  francs,  quite  a  fortune 
for  an  old  maid.  The  Duchess  d'Orleansf 
is  thought  not  to  regret  the  departure  of  her 
aunt;  for  Adelaide  always  feared  and 
thwarted  the  natural  influence  over  Louis 
Philippe  of  the  mother  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  Adelaide  was  one  of  the  few  sur- 
vivors of  the  old  school  of  French  women ; 
a  Voltairienne,  not  troubled  with  religious 
scruples,  fond  of  doing  good  to  her  friends, 
but  otherwise  quite  mechante.     .     .     . 

Yours  ever,  G.  B. 

Jan.  7,  1848. 
What  is  the  world  coming  to  ?  You  are 
all  frightened  out  of  your  wits  lest  M.  Gui- 
zot with  sword  and  regimentals,  giving  up 
his  career  in  the  French  Chamber  should 
come  over  to  England  with  an  army  ?     Fie 

*Prince  Joinville,  third  son  of  Louis  Philippe. 
tDuchcss  d'Orleans,   Princess  Heldne  of    Mecklenberg, 
widow  of  Louis  Philippe's  eldest  son. 
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for  shame.  The  Great  Duke  is  growing  old. 
Years  ago  Gen.  Harrison,  then  Senator  from 
Ohio,  was  dining  at  Sir  Charles  Vaughan's, 
and  insisted  like  Wellington  now  on  the 
possibility  of  invading  England  success- 
fully. Sir  Charles  heard  awhile  with  the 
courtesy  which  an  Englishman  always  has 
in  his  own  house  or  in  his  own  country,  but 
at  last,  got  too  much  annoyed  to  remain 
silent  any  longer.  The  channel,  said  he, 
emphasizing  the  1  in  a  way  you  and  I  could 
not  do ;  the  Channel ;  I  could  step  across  it. 
I  could  spit  across  it.  We'll  ferry  them 
over  and  then  beat  them. 

Thursday  at  5,  I  went  to  see  Amedee 
Thierry.*  He  was  reading  the  proofs  of 
the  4th  volume  of  his  history  of  France 
under  the  Romans.  He  sent  me  that  mes- 
sage, which  you  know  of;  and  it  was  so 
kind  and  civil,  the  Circourts  thought  I 
owed  him  a  visit.  His  manner  is  modest. 
Ushered  into  his  room  by  a  maid,  two  tal- 
low candles  followed,  as  the  articles  of 
luxury  and  show  adorning  the  mantel- 
piece. Presently  his  wife  came  and  joined 
us;  pleasing  very,  daughter  of  one  of  the 
greatest  surgeons  Paris  ever  had,  and  I  be- 
lieve only  daughter  and  even  only  child,  but 
her  father  dying  left  so  many  debts  that  her 
fortune  was  not  large.  I  sat  with  Thierry 
till  I  thought  it  was  6  but  his  clock  was  too 
fast.  "And  may  I  ask,"  said  I,  "  if  M.  Th. 
takes  you  to  counsel  as  to  what  he  writes  ?" 
She  stammered  a  negative;  but  he  said  the 
question  is  to  be  answered  affirmatively. 
He  is  to  give  me  his  third  volume ;  so  I  shall 
buy  the  two  first  for  you  to  read;  he  has 
been  so  singularly  civil  and  obliging,  and 
has  shown  himself  so  very  much  my  friend 
- — as  I  told  you  in  two  of  my  former  letters. 
.     .     .  Yours  affectionately, 

G.  B. 

9  Janvier,  1848. 
Thiers  though  fifty  years  old,  dear  wife, 
.  .  .  rises  at  five  o'clock  every  morning, 
toils  till  twelve,  breakfasts,  makes  re- 
searches, goes  to  the  Chambers,  attends  to 
politics,  and  in  the  evening  always  receives 
his  friends  except  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  when  he  attends  his  wife  to  the 
Opera  and  the  Academie.  I  shall  bring 
home  his  history  du  Consulat  and  de  V- 
Empire.  It  is  a  magnificent  work  and  as  you 
set  up  for  a  critic  of  historians,  you  must 

*  Younger  brother  of  Augustin  Thierry. 


read  that.  Yet  Thiers  at  present  is  not 
likely  to  become  minister.  You  may  tell 
our  friend  who  spoke  to  you  of  Patria,  that 
Guizot  is  not  and  has  not  been  in  any 
present  danger  of  losing  his  place.  What 
may  come  in  the  dim  distance,  time  only 
can  reveal.  But  an  acquaintance  here  in 
Paris  with  the  state  of  parties  shows  the 
want  of  union  and  clear  purpose  in  the 
opposition;  and  Guizot  is  not  only  the 
ablest  man  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  he 
is  also  not  less  liberal  than  anybody  who 
would  be  likely  to  take  his  place  in  the 
present  state  of  opinion  and  parties. 

Yesterday  I  was  at  my  papers  till  near 
dinner;  I  got  your  letters  by  the  despatch 
bearer.  .  .  .  After  dinner  at  a  table 
d'hote,  I  went  to  the  Prefet's.  He  has 
magnificent  apartments  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville;  Louis  Philippe  is  hardly  so  well 
lodged.  The  first  person  of  my  acquaint- 
ance whom  I  met  on  entering  was  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt.  ^'You  wished  to 
know  Arago  ?*  he  is  by  my  side  " ;  and  there 
stood  that  tall  stately  man,  majestically 
great,  well  and  robustly  made,  more  than 
six  feet  high ;  with  a  noble  head,  and  every 
way  an  imposing  presence ;  the  very  man  in 
a  revolution  to  command  an  impassioned 
crowd,  at  its  time  of  peace  to  guide  the 
progress  of  science.  My  Washington  ex- 
periences made  us  acquainted  at  once;  but 
just  as  we  were  talking  of  telescopes  and 
stars,  M.  Humboldt  reminded  him  they 
have  another  engagement.  There  were 
at  the  Prefet's  Lord  Normanby,  Baron 
Rothschild,  several  diplomates,  ministers 
and  functionaries;  a  great  crowd.  I  went 
off  to  M.  Anisson's.  There  was  the  due 
de  Broglief  and  a  good  many  more.  After 
talking  with  the  Duke,  M.  Anisson  intro- 
duced me  to  Remusat.J  Now  Remusat  is 
just  one  of  those  I  was  most  eager  to  know ; 
for  Remusat  you  remember  wrote  Lafay- 
ette's life,  and  being  himself  a  grandson 
and  great-grandson  of  Vergennes,  married 
Lafayette's  granddaughter.  I  pounced  at 
once  upon  Vergennes.  But  he  thought 
there  were  no  memorials  of  him  except  at 
the  Archives.  He  introduced  me  [to]  his 
wife  who  is  a  pleasing  person,  very.   Pres- 

*  Dominique  Francois  Arago,  physicist,  soon  to  become 
minister  both  of  war  and  marine,  under  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. 

fThen  the  French  minister  at  London. 

J  Comte  Frangois  Marie  Charles  de  Remusat,  author  and 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
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ently,  Baron  de  Barante  came  in:  he  who 
is  the  author  of  the  reply  to  the  King's 
speech  to  be  reported  to-morrow,  as  well  as 
the  historian  of  Burgundy.  The  evening 
passed  delightfully.  I  heard  your  name 
mentioned  to-day,  said  Remusat  to  me;  but 
I  made  no  inquiries,  leaving  that  for  here- 
after, if  need  should  be.  I  finished  my 
evening  at  the  graceful,  amiable,  lovely 
Duchess  de  Rauzan.  Now  don't  think  of 
a  pretty  young  woman,  but  of  a  person  full 
middle-aged,  of  the  quietest,  huddling 
twenty  people  into  the  smallest  room  so 
quickly  that  everyone  had  room  enough, 
and  all  were  near  for  little  groups  of 
conversation.  The  Circourts  were  here, 
Madame  Radzevil  too  was  here,  and  tells 
me  that  Emma  Schlippenbach  married 
Jelf,  an  English  clergyman.  Ask  Bunsen 
about  it;  for  if  the  lovely  Countess  Emma 
von  Schlippenbach  is  in  England,  I  must 
see  her;  and  see  what  changes  five  and 
twenty  years  can  make  in  one,  who  that 
long  time  ago,  was  the  grace  of  social  life 
in  Berlin.  But  the  lion  of  the  evening  for 
me  was  Berryer,*  the  veritable  legitimist 
Berryer,  a  man  who  in  his  appearance 
reminded  me  a  little  of  Webster,  a  dark 
complexion,  a  large  head,  a  bulky  frame, 
but  his  head  not  so  large  as  Webster's;  nor 
his  eye  so  big;  nor  the  white  of  his  eye  so 
frightfully  white;  nor  his  neck  quite  so  long 
nor  his  stature  quite  so  tall.  He  told  me, 
that  Chateaubriand  is  all  but  gone:  he  is 
too  feeble  to  stand.  His  one  arm  has  suf- 
fered from  paralysis;  of  the  other  he  uses 
but  two  fingers.  He  has  less  command  of 
words.  In  short  he  scarcely  sees  any  one. 
Good-by.     Be  a  good  woman. 

Yours,  G.  B. 

Bancroft's  letters  from  London  to 
American  friends  during  the  month  of  the 
Revolution — February,  1848 — and  imme- 
diately after  it,  reveal  the  closest  scrutiny 
of  the  event  and  its  significance.  With 
unusual  interest,  therefore,  he  must  have 
returned  to  Paris  in  April  of  1848. 

Paris,  Jeudi  le  20  Avril,  1848. 
Yesterday  my  first  great  deeds  were  to  be- 
speak your  gloves  and  exchange  your  boots, 
slippersand  shoes ;  the  Pellsbeingabsentthis 
took  me  in  the  Boulevards.  Next  I  resumed 

*  Pierre  Antoine  Berryer,  eminent  lawyer  and   political 
orator. 


my  work  at  the  Archives.  Then  a  stroll  with 
Martin  through  the  Tuileries.  I  left  cards 
en  the  ministers.  I  met  Lamartine  in  the 
street  who  gave  me  a  rendezvous  for  seven ; 
and  I  finished  the  evening  at  the  Theatre 
de  la  Republique. 

Never  were  streets  like  these  of  Paris. 
You  hear  at  every  corner  the  shouts  of 
urchins  selling  the  newspapers,  which  are 
now  as  cheap  in  Paris  as  in  New  York,  more 
abundant,  and  more  readable.  Every 
shade  of  opinion  is  represented  and  ad- 
vocated with  boldness.  The  Bourgeoisie 
have  recovered  courage  and  like  the  re- 
public. A  republic  or  an  abyss,  no  other 
choice,  a  republic  or  civil  war:  a  republic  or 
the  ruin  of  France.  They  who  liked  Louis 
Philippe  most  did  so  as  the  representative 
of  order  and  security ;  and  as  he  failed  they 
own  themselves  mistaken  and  join  the  clubs 
and  go  heartily  for  the  republic.  The  clubs 
are  not  terrible.  They  are  so  numerous  that 
they  neutralize  each  other.  None  have  a  pre- 
ponderance. I  have  no  fear  but  what  the 
elections  will  take  place  quietly,  and  will  give 
a  well-intentioned  represenative  body,  mod- 
erate in  opinions,  free  from  excess  of  passion. 
As  to  the  forms  they  may  adopt  I  have  more 
doubt.  Nor  am  I  prepared  to  judge  a  great 
nation  lightly.  This  is  truly  a  wonderful  peo- 
ple, having  ideals,  character,  courage,  way- 
wardness and  inventions  of  its  own;  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  they  are  certain- 
ly wrong,  because  they  do  not  in  all  things 
imitate  us.  Of  one  thing  be  certain.  The 
socialist  elections  have  no  more  sway  here 
than  in  New  York.  The  whole  national 
guard  which  is  now  the  whole  people  is  in 
favor  of  order  as  well  as  republicanism ;  and 
life  and  property  are  as  safe  here  now  as  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  credit  that 
totters;  property  is  secure.  There  is  not  a 
dream  of  confiscation;  no  more  thought  of 
attacking  property  as  such  or  dividing  it 
than  with  us.  The  danger  I  fear  is,  a  too  sim- 
ple form  of  government ;  but  none  can  fore- 
see that.  You  know  the  old  French  opinion, 
it  was  that  of  Turgot,  was  in  favor  of  one 
chamber;  and  the  recollection  of  the  late 
Chamber  of  Peers  does  not  recommend  a 
second.  So  the  idea  of  a  Senate  is  not  so 
universally  acceptable  as  one  would  wish. 
For  unity  in  the  Executive,  a  President, 
everybody  inclines;  so  Cousin  told  me,  but 
a  president  vis-a-vis  one  chamber,  will 
occupy  a  difficult  position. 
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The  garde  mobile  is  the  most  comical 
set  of  capital  young  soldiers  that  you  can 
conceive  of;  bright-eyed,  gay,  young,  in 
frocks  or  blouses,  full  of  spirit,  of  fidelity, 
and  a  courage  which  is  the  hilarity  of 
youth.  I  don't  believe  braver  troops  could 
be  enrolled ;  but  they  are  certainly  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  troops  of  princes,  who 
spend  their  time  in 
inventing  caps  and 
improving  uni- 
forms. The  streets 
swarm  with  these 
new  soldiers;  but 
think  of  our  militia 
at  home  and  you 
have  them  nearly, 
except  that  I  never 
saw  men  in  our 
companies  in  blue 
frocks,  or  with  that 
sort  of  garb,  that 
showed  it  pretty 
plainly  to  be  their 
only  one.  The 
gamins  de  Paris 
are  some  of  them 
mere  boys,  still  en- 
rolled already  in 
the  garde  mobile. 
A  gamin  is  a  Pa- 
risian boy,  born 
and  bred,  with 
dark  eyes  that 
flash  with  light, 
with  a  gay  good- 
humored  expres- 
sion in  his  face, 
ready  wit,  civihty  of  manner  combined  with 
the  gift  of  repartee ;  poor,  honest,  and  fear- 
less, and  most  unlike  anything  you  see  in 
London. 

At  Lamartine's*  I  met  the  Marquise  de 
[blank]  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain ;  more  full  of  cheer- 
fulness than  of  old.  I  sat  in  a  triangle  with 
them.  The  sums,  said  the  marquise,  that 
are  paid  to  the  travailleurs  are  less  than  the 
expenses  of  the  civil  list.  It  is  only  spend- 
ing on  famished  laborers  what  was  wasted 
on  a  king.  And  she  made  the  computa- 
tion of  so  much  per  day  for  the  laborers  and 
so  much  for  the  monarch;  the  one  expense 
being  of   charity  and  transient,  the  other 

♦Under  the  Provisional  Government  Lamartine  became 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Vol.  XXXVIIL— 69 


Amedce 
From  a  painti 


having  been  a  steady  and  increasing  bur- 
den. Lamartine  spoke  warmly  and  most 
explicitly  on  the  subject  of  property.  He  is 
resolved  that  all  interests  shall  be  respected 
and  secured.  Tell  Miss  Berry  he  scorns 
the  idea  as  to  the  French  Rentes  of  any- 
thing but  maintaining  them  sacredly. 
Over  and  over  he  repeated  that  that  was  the 

fixed  pohcy;  and 
certainly  France  is 
rich  eno*  to  make 
good  all  his  prom- 
ises. And  you 
know  no  nation  in 
the  world  hates 
bankruptcy,  pub- 
lic or  private,  like 
the  French.  La- 
martine is  the  man 
of  all  parties. 
Cousin  says  of 
him,  he  is  now  the 
anchor  of  safety. 
He  speaks  of  the 
success  of  the  re- 
public as  certain 
however  it  may  go 
with  him  personal- 
ly, '^f  I  fall  they 
will  avenge  me." 
But  his  courage  is 
his  security.  Ma- 
dame Lamartine  is 
rather  enthusiastic 
about  her  hus- 
band. I  told  her, 
that  I  who  knew 
her  had  contra- 
dicted the  stories  of  her  deserting  Paris; 
for  said  I,  I  knew  if  there  was  danger  you 
would  have  shared  it  with  your  husband. 
This  she  liked ;  and  while  I  was  willing  to 
praise  Lamartine  for  what  he  has  done 
and  is  doing,  she  seemed  to  think  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  world  that 
he  could  not  do ;  and  that  he  would  display 
military  genius  as  readily  as  eloquence  at 
the  tribune,  prudence  in  council,  or  power 
of  organizing  a  republic.  Indeed,  the  power 
he  has  shown  in  moderating  selfish  passions 
and  swaying  the  people  is  something  un- 
exampled. 

I  was  late  in  getting  to  the  theatre.     The 
play  was  Lucrece,*  a  tame  one ;  but  it  has  the 

*By  F.  Ponsard.     First  produced  in  1843,  the  year  in 
which  Rachel  first  acted  PhSdre. 


Thierry 
ng  by  Lafosse. 


Alexis  de  Tocquevilie. 
From  a  drawing  bj-  Chasseriau.     Engraved  by  P.  Adolphe  Varin. 

deliverance  of  Rome,  and  the  cry  of  Plus  de 
Rois!     But  the  Hnes  applauded  most  were 

c'est  peu  de  songer  a  detruire 
Si  Ton  ne  songe  encor  comme  on  veut 
reconstruire. 

Then  in  her  Roman  dress,  Rachel  came 
forward  to  sing  the  Marseillaise,*  exceeding 
everything  that  I  have  ever  heard  or  an- 
ticipated. She  seemed  an  angel  not  a  sibyl. 
There  was  an  infinite  sweetness  mingled 
with  the  strains,  blending  the  gentlest  emo- 
tions of  social  life  with  the  summons  to  the 
battle-field.  You  could  hear  the  ferocious 
hordes  in  the  distance,  and  take  arms  to 
protect  the  children  whom  you  clasp  and 
the  companions  you  cherish. 

Tremblez,  tyrans,  et  vous  pcrfides, 
L'opprobre  de  tous  les  partis, 

was  uttered  not  fiercely,  but  with  the  pro- 

foundest  scorn  that  pure  patriotism  could 

feel,  but  when  she  recited  the  children's 

strophe,   every  word  went  to  the  soul.     I 

could  not  have  believed  that  eight  lines 

could  mean  so  much,  and  at  the  conclusion, 

Nous  aurons  le  sublime  orgueil 
De  les  venger  ou  de  les  suivre, 

it  seemed  as  if  the  brave  little  one  were  going 
up  to  heaven  in  your  presence.  G.  B. 

*It  was  during  a  performance  of  "  Lucrece,"  in  the 
winter  of  1848,  that  Rachel  gave  the  first  of  her  wonderful 
renderings  of  the  Marseillaise. 
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Madame  Adelaide. 
From  a  lithograph  by  Delpech. 

Paris,  2  2  April,  1848. 
To-morrow  is  election  day;  and  a  more 
quiet,  unimpassioned  preparation  for  elec- 
tion I  never  knew.  There  is  no  extreme 
excitement;  but  rather  the  universal  desire 
of  getting  a  good  Assembly.  Violence  is  out 
of  vogue  and  terror  so  much  below  par  that 
it  is  laughed  at.  Everybody  feels  safe ;  and 
everybody  strong.  The  rich  wish  freedom 
that  they  themselves  may  be  secure;  the 
poor,  that  they  may  exercise  their  share  of 
political  power.  All  accept  the  republic, 
the  great  majority  as  an  affair  of  judgment, 
not  of  passion.  The  conquest  of  Hberty 
has  calmed  passion.  Paris,  last  winter 
when  I  was  here,  was  more  rocked  by 
political  storms,  than  now.  The  clubs 
have  nothing  formidable.  Judge  by  this. 
You  must  have  a  ticket  to  get  in.  They 
are  not  crowded,  and  do  little  else  than  hear 
the  professions  de  foi  of  the  candidates.  In 
a  word,  I  have  only  to  repeat,  that  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  French  people,  if  they  do 
not  get  a  good  republic.  Yesterday  was  so 
quiet,  I  passed  the  whole  morning  till  5I  at 
the  Archives,  and  I  shall  do  the  same  to- 
day. After  dining  yesterday  I  strolled  to 
and  fro,  to  a  club-room  or  two.  They  were 
as  quiet  as  our  ward  meetings.  The  Boule- 
vards had  their  gay,  cheerful  crowds  as 
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usual.  I  fear  nothing  but  defects  in  the 
organization  of  the  government  consequent 
on  the  want  of  republican  experience. 

Madame  Circourt  was  in  Berlin  during 
the  night  of  horrors,  and  showed  wonderful 
self-possession  and  courage.  She  was  for 
three  days  and  nights  in  the  palace,  nursing 
the  wounded.  Things  in  Germany  are  in 
a  very  unsettled  state.  France  will  get  or- 
ganized first. 

The  great  event  of  Sunday  last,  and  the 
review  on  Thurs- 
day prove  that 
physical  strength 
is  on  the  side  of 
order;  that  the 
coming  republic 
will  be  under  the 
safeguard  of  the 
organized  people, 
and  not  at  the 
mercy  of  a  mob. 

At  home  Boston 
is  frightened  out 
of  its  wits.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Otis  thinks 
Louis  Philippe  a 
deeply  injured 
man;  Mr.  Webster 
condemns  the  rev- 
olution in  toto,  as 
the  w^ork  of  com- 
munists and  an- 
archists. The 
Daily  A  dvertiser  i  s 
alarmed.     .     .     . 

Yours  ever, 
G.  B. 


Paris, 
23  April,  1848. 
Dear  Wife: 


Ch.  Remusat. 
From  a  lithograph  by  Auguste  Bry. 


I  wonder  at  Pell's 


idle  fears.  To  say  that  a  country  can  pass 
from  one  form  of  government  to  another 
without  some  agony  is  an  absurdity:  but 
the  French  government  is  making  the 
transition  with  the  least  possible  confusion. 
The  interruption  of  business  is  not  greater    heavy  taxes  rested  on  consumption,  which 


more  quickly  than  at  any  disputed  election 
of  ours.  France  is  much  less  convulsed 
than  we  shall  be  at  home  in  August  and 
September  and  October. 

A  constitution  should  be  the  representa- 
tion of  national  character:  to  translate 
ours  into  French  is  not  enough.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Provisional  Government  are  busy 
at  work,  studying  ours.  Cremieux*  has 
ordered  everything  he  could  find:  manu- 
scripts and  commentaries.      Lamartine  is 

diligently  inquir- 
ing about  us. 
But  Lamartine's 
strong  side  is  his 
instinctive  knowl- 
edge of  his  own 
country,  and  his 
power  of  adapting 
the  forms  of  his 
thoughts  to  their 
tastes  and  pas- 
sions. He  guides 
the  French  people 
by  ribands.  His 
education  and 
habits  of  life  have 
made  him  more 
familiar  with  the 
sentiment  of  de- 
m  o  c  r  a  c  y ,  than 
with  the  forms  by 
which  it  is  best  or- 
ganized.  The 
book  in  the  Giron- 
dins  on  foreign  af- 
fairs is  the  weakest 
of  all.  But  he 
knows  the  French 
people;  and  those 
about  him  will  get  all  the  conditions  of  re- 
publicanism. As  to  the  labor  question,  the 
results  of  Blanc's  nonsense  promise  to  be 
noble.  The  government  present  and  fu- 
ture does  and  must  toil  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes.     Heretofore, 


than  with  us  at  the  epoch  of  the  last  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payment;  not  so  great  as  it 
was  after  the  war  on  the  return  to  specie 
payments.  As  to  life,  I  never  felt  safer  in 
my  life;  as  to  property,  I  find  everybody 
free  from  every  apprehension  of  pillage. 


burdened  the  poor  and,  as  you  know,  oper- 
ated as  a  poll-tax.  This  is  changing.  No 
more  heavy  tax  on  salt;  no  octroi  at  the 
city  gates  on  meat;  the  tax  on  wines, 
changed  to  an  ad  valorem.  This  is  done 
already.     The  coming  assembly  will  and 


No  tendency  to  pillage  has  marked  any  must  provide  for  universal  public  educa- 
part  of  the  movement.     As  to  elections, 

.1                                •              J        •        r              J u  *Adolphe  Cremieux,  Minister  of  Justice  under  the  Provi 

they  are  preparmg  and  gomg  forward  much  sionai  Government. 
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lion.  The  laborer  feels  that  Blanc's  theory 
defeats  itself:  they  will  give  it  up  for  some- 
thing else:  for  something  better,  rational 
and  positive.  I  by  no  means  underestimate 
the  difficulty  of  solving  these  questions. 
They  are  not  so  difficult  here  as  in  some 
other  country  I  could  name.  On  the 
whole,  having  been  among  those  to  take 
alarm,  if  there 
were  cause  for  it  I 
am  not  alarmed, 
and  do  not  find 
others  are.  The 
moderation  of 
people  is  marvel- 
lous, and  will  be 
rewarded.  Pageot 
might  have  re- 
tained his  post 
awhile  at  Wash- 
ington. But  he 
tho't  this  govern- 
ment not  stable, 
and  has  sent  his 
resignation.  ]\[ad. 
Pageot  wishes  to 
come  to  Paris  to 
see  her  son.  The 
drawing-room  is 
so  late,  you  had 
better  come  over 
here  for  seven 
days. 
Yours  ever, 
G.  B. 

27  April,  1848. 

My  Dear  Wife: 
.  .  .  Lady  L. 
Tennyson  wished 
to  know  if  ladies 

can  gain  access  to  the  great  meeting  for  the 
opening  of  the  Assembly.  This  is  a  repub- 
lican country;  the  doors  will  open;  all  the 
world  will  form  themselves  into  the  cue; 
and  citizen  or  travail! eiir,  lady  or  maid,  all 
will  have  an  even  chance.  There  will  be, 
so  I  was  told  yesterday,  no  more  favor  than 
is  shown  at  Washington. 

Yesterday  morning  early  I  strolled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  which  the  rains  have 
swollen  into  a  magnificent  stream.  The 
whole  bed  of  the  river,  from  wall  to  wall 
was  full;  and  the  yellow  stream  rolled  on 
magnificently  with  a  rush  that  almost  re- 
minded one  of  the  Rhone;  only  the  Rhone 


Rose  Cheri,  in  " 
From  a  painting 


is  SO  pure,  so  transparent.  I  extended  my 
walk  as  far  as  Notre  Dame,  which  I  found 
the  repubhc  busy  in  repairing.  The  quais 
were  as  crowded  as  could  well  be;  the  Hfe, 
the  motion,  showed  France  to  have  lost 
nothing  of  her  vivacity.  In  the  commercial 
world  the  w^orst  is  over.  Weigh  this  fact. 
The  bank-notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  are 

irredeemable ;  that 
is,  specie  payment 
is  suspended;  and 
the  rate  of  dis- 
count on  bank 
paper  for  silver  is 
but  J  per  cent. 
Gold  is  worth  no 
more  and  not  quite 
so  much  as  it  was 
when  we  were 
here.  That  shows 
no  bad  state  of 
things. 

Coming  back 
from  my  walk  I 
returned  to  mv 
archives:  and  then 
went  to  Thiers  to 
dine,  meeting  the 
constant  ]Mignet 
and  Cousin.  After 
dinner  Wolowski* 
came  in,  andd'Ar- 
gout ,  the  President 
oftheBank.t  The 
news  about  the 
elections  is  very 
favorable  to  the 
lovers  of  modera- 
tion. From  the 
country  the  ac- 
counts are  all  of 
that  color ;  from  Paris  it  is  even  probable  that 
Louis  Blanc  is  not  elected  and  that  Ledru- 
Rollint  gets  in  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth. 
Yours  ever, 

George  Bancroft. 

Paris  le  29  d'Avril  1848. 

.     .     .     Half     London     is     here;     M. 

Milnes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cunningham,  Hay- 

ter,  ^loffat,  Wilson,  etc.,  etc.,  and  all  are 

convinced,  that  men  can  hve  peaceably, 

*Lou's  F.  M.  Raymond  Wolowski,   financier  and  politi- 
cian, who  fled  from  Poland  to  France  in  1832. 

fThis  post  was  held  by  Count  A.  M.  Apollinaire  d'Argout 
from  1834  till  his  death  in  1858. 

^Minister  of  Interior  under  Provisional  Government. 


Diane  de  Lys." 
by  Ch.  Geoffroy. 
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happily,  gaily  and  safely  without  the  ex-  ion,  the  orchestra  must  play ''The  Marseil- 
pense  and  inconvenience  of  a  king.  Every-  laise." 
thing  promises  more  and  more  the  triumph 
of  moderation ;  and  the  manifest  expression 
of  that  moderation  begins  to  make  a  re- 
public popular  with  those  who  at  first  were 
afraid  of  it.  You  will  see  by  the  journals, 
that  the  Assembly  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
wise  and  able  men : 


Miss  Berry  need 
have  no  fears 
about  her  five  per 
cents.;  though 
there  may  be  some 
little  interruption. 
The  credit  of 
France  will  be 
maintained,  and 
the  interests  of  in- 
dustry respected. 
In  a  week,  the 
chance  is  that  now 
in  1848  will  come 
to  pass  what  Man- 
zoni  told  me  in  my 
youth  would  have 
happened  in  the 
last  century  but 
for  Pitt;  that  the 
revolution  in 
France  will  pass 
off  so  quietly  and 
beneficially,  that 
all  neighboring 
states  will  imitate 
the  example. 
Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  highly  rep- 
rehensible con- 
duct towards 
Spain  and  Portu- 
gal will  hasten  the 
crisis  for  those 
monarchies. 

The  other  night 
I  called  at  Lamartine's,  hardly  spoke  with 
him.  He  was  going  to  the  play.  I  stole 
out  and  went  before  him.  His  reception 
was  magnificent;  such  as  becomes  a  man 
who  had  just  united  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  suffrages  in  his  favor  in  a  single 
city.  All  eyes  were  on  him,  all  voices  raised 
to  bless  him.  Again  and  again,  the  warm 
salutation  burst  from  the  immense  crowd 
that  absolutely  filled  the  theatre;  and  to 
perfect  the  exuberant  expression  or  opin- 


F.  P.  G.  Guizot. 

From  the  painting  by  G.  P.  A.  Healy,  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  Thiers  this 
time.     He  came  to  me  Friday  and  spent 
more  than  two  hours.     He  has  a  wonderful 
clearness  of  perception ;  sees   directly  the 
nature  of  a  new  position;  and  has  courage 
even  to  a  fault  to  execute  what  his  judg- 
ment at  the  mo- 
ment approves. 
This  has  injured 
[him];  for  time 
often  engenders 
regrets  for  the  pol- 
icy which  an  oc- 
casion dictates;  so 
that  after  all  boasts 
of  sagacity,  deci- 
sion and  effective 
control,  the  states- 
man who  adheres 
to  principle  finds 
himself  on  a  good 
foundation,  when 
the  adverse  oc- 
casion passes  by. 

Your  affectionate 
husband, 

G.  B. 

Nearly  a  year 
later  there  was  an- 
other visit,  for 
which  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from 
two  letters  shall 
speak: 

Sundaj', 
4  Feb.,  '49. 

Dear  Wife: 
.  .  .  The  As- 
sembly had  a  ter- 
rible row  yester- 
day: the  ministry  were  beaten  20  votes. 
Poor  Leon  Faucher*  who  on  Friday  stood 
on  a  pedestal  of  pacific  glory,  radiant  with 
satisfaction,  found  himself  in  the  vocative. 
What  is  to  happen  next  ?  A  resignation  of 
ministers  or  a  coup  d^etat?  Here  I  was  in- 
terrupted.   First  came  ,  an  American. 

Him  I  yawned  off.  Then  de  Tocqueville, 
and  him  I  delighted  to  hear.  Then  de  Last- 
eyrie.  So  I  must  sum  up  my  evening.  From 

*M'nister  of  Interior  and  Public  Works,  1849-51. 
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Lamartine's  I  went  to  Marrast's,  formerly 
editor  of  the  National,  now  President  of  the 
Assembly.  The  ministry  against  whom  he 
voted — that  is,  some  of  them — were  dining 
w4th  him,  and  the  President  was  to  have 
been  his  guest.  But  the  vote  kept  him  away 
under  the  pretext  of  ill  health.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly  is  magnifiqueinent  loge ; 
and  his  rooms 
were  full.  .  .  . 
The  situation  of 
things  here  is  very 
grave.  All  parties 
are  in  the  wrong: 
everybody  is  in  the 
wrong.  Common 
sense  has  disap- 
peared :  impa- 
tience triumphs 
over  reason.  Un- 
less Faucher  re- 
signs, to-morrow 
the  m  a  j  o  r  i  t  }' 
against  ministers 
wull  be  larger  than 
before. 

And  the  24th  of 
February,  famous 
anniversary,  is  at 
hand. 

Yours  ever, 
G.  B. 


est  crowd  to  attend  the  soirees  of  those  who 
are  not  ministers."  He  was  pleased:  and 
then  talking  of  his  employments,  on  my  ex- 
pressing surprise  at  his  finding  time  to 
write  and  pubhsh  Raffaelle,  Oh!  said  he, 
that  is  the  least.  There  is  Raphael,  then 
two  volumes  of  my  ''  confidences  "  to  which 
I  am  adding  a  third;  I  am  publishing  anew 

and  revised  edi- 
tion of  fourteen 
volumes  of  my 
works,  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  revolu- 
tion of  Fevrier  in 
three  volumes; 
and  I  am  very 
constant  in  at- 
tending the  As- 
sembly. And  all 
this,  said  he,  (just 
as  tranquilly  as 
you  would  speak 
of  making  your 
visits  in  an  even- 
ing), I  am  carry- 
ing on  at  the  same 
time. 

Yours  ever, 
George 
Bancroft. 


Sunday, 
II  Feb.,  1849. 
Dear   Wife  : 


Lamartine. 
From  a  sketch  by  David  d' Angers,  made  one  evening  at  Hugo's  house, 


.  .  Yesterday,  be- 
ginning very  early,  and  working  till  dark  I 
almost  finished  four  volumes.  In  the  even- 
ing I  dined  with  the  Societe  of  economists. 
The  dinner  was  charming.  FoUr  of  the 
members  of  this  society  have  become  min- 
isters: and  all  four  left  their  liberal  prin- 
ciples of  economy  at  the  gate  as  they 
walked  into  the  hotels  of  their  departments,  longer  passage  from  a  letter  written  during 
During  dinner,  conversation  was  animated;    this  visit  is  as  follows: 


In  April  and 
August,  also,  there 
were  visits.  In  one 
of  the  April  letters  occurs  the  sentence: 
"As  for  the  republic,  the  legitimists  take  it 
as  a  '  transition,'  which  I  thought  was  being 
anti-republican.  'No,'  the  anti-republican 
word  is  that  the  republic  is  a  'crise. ' "  An 
August  letter  contains  the  statements: 
''France  cannot  escape  being  a  Republic. 
So    people  admit   more   and   more."     A 


after  dinner  we  had  a  political  discussion 
which  was  very  interesting.  Wolowski, 
Faucher's  brother  in-law,  Bastiat,*  whose 
little  volume  translated  by  Porter  I  left  on 
my  tables,  Anisson-Duperon  (who  has  in- 
vited me  four  times  to  dine)  and  others  of 
more  or  less  renown  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sion which  assumed  at  last  a  decidedly 
political  cast.  After  this  I  went  to  Lamar- 
tine's. The  crowd  was  great.  "I  see," 
said  I,  "it  is  the  Paris  fashion  for  the  great- 

♦Fr^d^ric  Bastiat,  political  economist  and  politician. 


Aug.  6,  1849. 

.  .  .  Lamartine  says,  that  Louis 
Napoleon  came  to  him  in  May  last  on  the 
reconstruction  of  his  government,  urging 
him  exceedingly  to  assume  its  chieftainship, 
and  came  day  after  day  for  four  or  five  days 
with  new  importunities.  I  think  this  offer 
to  the  honor  of  Louis,  and  I  think  the  re- 
fusal does  honor  to  Lamartine,  whom  all 
allow  incorruptible. 

As  to  changes  in  Government,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  President  keeps  about  him  or  has 
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about  a  set  of  fellows  who  are  perpetually  13th)  Bancroft  writes:  ''Do  not  regret  that  I 

urging  him  to  be  declared  emperor:  and  came  at  once  to  Paris.     My  mind  is  now  at 

others  are  in  hot  haste  to  change  the  pres-  ease,  and  I  am  ready  to  go  home.     And  I 

ent  constitution.     But  the  plan  seems  to  do  not  regret  the  time  and  money  I  have 

be  towaitforanewAssembleeconstituante,  spent  in  my  collections.     They  are  worth 

who  will  introduce  in  due  time  the  changes  all  and  more  than  they  have  cost  me." 

that  the  people  of  France  may  wish.     At  On   the   first   of   September,    1849,    he 

present  c^est  la  re-action  tout-pure.     .     .  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  New  York,  which 

Yours  ever,  became  his  home  for  the  nineteen  years  im- 

G.  B.  mediately  following.     This  period  of  con- 
stant production  suffered  no  interruption 

In  still  another  August  letter  (dated  the  from  the  duties  of  pubhc  office. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THAN  KSGI  VI  NG 

By  Florence  Earle  Coates 

Now  gracious  plenty  rules  the  board, 

And  in  the  purse  is  gold; 
By  multitudes,  in  glad  accord, 

Thy  giving  is  extolled. 
Ah,  suffer  me  to  thank  Thee,  Lord, 

For  what  Thou  dost  withhold! 

I  thank  Thee  that  howe'er  we  climb 
There  yet  is  something  higher; 

That  though  through  all  our  reach  of  time 
We  to  the  stars  aspire. 

Still,  still,  beyond  us  burns  subhme 
The  pure  sidereal  fire! 

I  thank  Thee  for  the  unexplained. 

The  hope  that  lies  before. 
The  victory  that  is  not  gained — 

O  Father,  more  and  more 
I  thank  Thee  for  the  unattained — 

The  good  we  hunger  for! 

I  thank  Thee  for  the  voice  that  sings 

To  inner  depths  of  being; 
For  all  the  upward  spread  of  wings. 

From  earthly  bondage  freeing; 
For  mystery — the  dream  of  things 

Beyond  our  power  of  seeing! 


Drawft  by  A.  B.   Wenzell. 
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^^^^^^HE  library  looked  as  she  had 
pictured  it.  The  green- 
shaded  lamps  made  tranquil 
circles  of  light  in  the  gather- 
ing dusk,  a  little  fire  flickered 
on  the  hearth,  and  Selden's 


easy-chair,  which  stood  near  it,  had  been 
pushed  aside  when  he  rose  to  admit  her. 

He  had  checked  his  first  movement  of 
surprise,  and  stood  silent,  waiting  for  her  to 
speak,  w^hile  she  paused  a  moment  on  the 
threshold,  assailed  by  a  rush  of  memories. 

The  scene  was  unchanged.  She  recog- 
nized the  row  of  shelves  from  which  he  had 
taken  down  his  La  Bruyere,  and  the  w^orn 
arm  of  the  chair  he  had  leaned  against 
while  she  examined  the  precious  volume. 
But  then  the  wide  September  hght  had 
filled  the  room,  making  it  seem  a  part  of 
the  outer  world:  now  the  shaded  lamps 
and  the  warm  hearth,  detaching  it  from  the 
gathering  darkness  of  the  street,  gave  it  a 
sweeter  touch  of  intimacy. 

Becoming  gradually  aware  of  the  surprise 
under  Selden's  silence,  Lily  turned  to  him 
and  said  simply:  "I  came  to  tell  you  that  I 
w^as  sorry  for  the  wa}^  we  parted — for  w^hat 
I  said  to  you  that  day  at  Mrs.  Hatch's." 

The  words  rose  to  her  lips  spontaneously. 
Even  on  her  way  up  the  stairs,  she  had  not 
thought  of  preparing  a  pretext  for  her  visit, 
but  she  now  felt  an  intense  longing  to  dis- 
pel the  cloud  of  misunderstanding  that 
hung  between  them. 

Selden  returned  her  look  with  a  smile.  "  I 
was  sorry  too  that  we  should  have  parted  in 
that  way;  but  I  am  not  sure  I  didn't  bring 
it  on  myself.  Luckily  I  had  foreseen  the 
risk  I  was  taking " 

"So  that  you  really  didn't  care ?" 

broke  from  her  w^ith  a  flash  of  her  old  irony. 

"So  that  I  was  prepared  for  the  conse- 
quences," he  corrected  good-humouredly. 
''But  we'll  talk  of  all  this  later.  Do  come 
and  sit  by  the  fire.  I  can  recommend  that 
armchair,  if  you'll  lee  me  put  a  cushion  be- 
hind you." 

Vol.  XXXVIII.— 70 


While  he  spoke  she  had  moved  slowly 
to  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  paused 
near  his  writing-table,  where  the  lamp, 
striking  upward,  cast  exaggerated  shadows 
on  the  pallour  of  her  delicately-hollowed 
face. 

"You  look  tired — do  sit  down,"  he  re- 
peated gently. 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  request.  "  I 
wanted  you  to  know  that  I  left  Mrs.  Hatch 
immediately  after  I  saw  you,"  she  said,  as 
though  continuing  her  confession. 

"Yes — yes;  I  know,"  he  assented  with  a 
rising  tinge  of  embarrassment. 

"  And  that  I  did  so  because  you  told  me 
to.  Before  you  came  I  had  already  begun 
to  see  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  remain 
with  her — for  the  reasons  you  gave  me ;  but 
I  wouldn't  admit  it — I  wouldn't  let  you  see 
that  I  understood  what  you  meant." 

"Ah,  I  might  have  trusted  you  to  find 
your  own  way  out — don't  overwhelm  me 
with  the  sense  of  my  ofliciousness  1 " 

His  light  tone,  in  which,  had  her  nerves 
been  steadier,  she  would  have  seen  the  mere 
effort  to  bridge  over  an  awkward  moment, 
jarred  on  her  passionate  desire  to  be  under- 
stood. In  her  strange  state  of  extra-lucid- 
ity, which  gave  her  the  sense  of  being 
already  at  the  heart  of  the  situation,  it 
seemed  incredible  that  any  one  should 
think  it  necessary  to  linger  in  the  conven- 
tional outskirts  of  word-play  and  evasion. 

"  It  was  not  that — I  was  not  ungrateful,'* 
she  insisted.  But  the  power  of  expression 
failed  her  suddenly;  she  felt  a  tremor  in 
her  throat,  and  two  tears  gathered  and  fell 
slowly  upon  her  eyes. 

Selden  movedf  orward  and  took  her  hand. 
"You  are  very  tired.  Why  w^on't  you  sit 
down  and  let  me  make  you  comfortable?" 

He  drew  her  to  the  armchair  near  the 
fire,  and  placed  a  cushion  behind  her 
shoulders. 

"And  now  let  me  make  you  some  tea: 
you  know  I  always  have  that  amount  of 
hospitality  at  my  command." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  two  more  tears 
ran  over.    But  she  did  not  weep  easily,  and 
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the  long  habit  of  self-control  reasserted  it- 
self, though  she  was  still  too  tremulous 
to  speak. 

*'  You  know  I  can  coax  the  water  to  boil 
in  five  minutes,"  Selden  continued,  speak- 
ing as  though  she  were  a  troubled  child. 

His  words  recalled  the  vision  of  that  other 
afternoon  w^hen  they  had  sat  together  and 
talked  jestingly  of  her  future  over  his  tea- 
table.  There  were  moments  when  that  day 
seemed  more  remote  than  any  other  event 
in  her  life ;  and  yet  she  could  always  relive 
it  in  its  minutest  detail. 

She  shook  her  head.  ''No:  I  drink  too 
much  tea.  I  would  rather  sit  quiet — I 
must  go  in  a  moment,"  she  added  con- 
fusedly. 

Selden  continued  to  stand  near  her,  lean- 
ing against  the  mantelpiece.  The  tinge  of 
constraint  was  beginning  to  be  more  dis- 
tinctly perceptible  under  the  friendly  ease 
of  his  manner.  Her  self-absorption  had 
not  allowed  her  to  perceive  it  at  first;  but 
now  that  her  consciousness  was  once  more 
putting  forth  its  eager  feelers,  she  saw  that 
her  presence  was  becoming  an  embarrass- 
ment to  him.  Such  a  situation  can  be 
saved  only  by  an  immediate  outrush  of 
feeling;  and  on  Selden's  side  the  determin- 
ing impulse  was  still  lacking. 

The  discovery  did  not  disturb  Lily  as  it 
might  once  have  done.  She  had  passed  be- 
yond the  phase  of  well-bred  reciprocity,  in 
which  every  demonstration  must  be  scru- 
pulously proportioned  to  the  em.otion  it 
elicits,  and  generosity  of  feeling  is  the  only 
ostentation  condemned.  But  the  sense  of 
loneliness  returned  with  redoubled  force  as 
she  saw  herself  forever  shut  out  from  Sel- 
den's inmost  self.  She  had  come  to  him 
with  no  definite  purpose;  the  mere  longing 
to  see  him  had  directed  her;  but  the  secret 
hope  she  had  carried  with  her  suddenly  re- 
vealed itself  in  its  death-pang. 

"  I  must  go,"  she  repeated,  making  a  mo- 
tion to  rise  from  her  chair.  "  But  I  may  not 
see  you  again  for  a  long  time ;  and  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  never  forgotten  the 
things  you  said  to  me  at  Bellomont ;  and  that 
sometimes — sometimes  when  I  seemed 
farthest  from  remembering  them — they 
have  helped  me,  kept  me  from  mistakes; 
kept  me  from  really  becoming  what  many 
people  have  thought  me." 

Strive  as  she  would  to  put  some  order  in 
her  thoughts,  the  words  would  not  come 


more  clearly;  yet  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
leave  him  without  trying  to  make  him  un- 
derstand that  she  had  saved  herself  whole 
from  the  seeming  ruin  of  her  life. 

A  change  had  come  over  Selden's  face  as 
she  spoke.  Its  guarded  look  had  yielded  to 
an  expression  still  untinged  by  personal 
emotion,  but  full  of  a  gentle  understanding. 

* '  I  am  glad  to  have  you  tell  me  that ;  but 
nothing  I  have  said  has  really  made  the  dif- 
ference. The  difference  is  in  yourself — it 
will  always  be  there.  And  since  it  is  there, 
it  can't  really  matter  to  you  what  people 
think:  you  are  so  sure  your  friends  will  al- 
ways understand  you." 

'*  Ah,  don't  say  that — don't  say  that  what 
you  have  told  me  has  made  no  difference. 
It  seems  to  shut  me  out — to  leave  me  all 
alone  with  the  other  people."  She  had  risen 
and  stood  before  him,  once  more  complete- 
ly mastered  by  the  inner  urgency  of  the 
moment.  The  consciousness  of  his  half- 
divined  reluctance  had  vanished,  \\niether 
he  wished  it  or  not,  he  must  see  her  wholly 
for  once  before  they  parted. 

Her  voice  had  gathered  strength,  and  she 
looked  him  gravely  in  the  eyes  as  she  con- 
tinued. ''Once — twice — you  gave  me  the 
chance  to  escape  from  my  life,  and  I  re- 
fused it:  refused  it  because  I  was  a  coward. 
Afterward  I  saw  my  mistake — I  saw  I 
could  never  be  happy  with  what  had  con- 
tented me  before.  But  it  was  too  late:  you 
had  judged  mc — I  understood.  It  was  too 
late  for  happiness — but  not  too  late  to  be 
helped  by  the  thought  of  what  I  had  missed. 
That  is  all  I  have  lived  on — don't  take  it 
from  me  now!  Even  in  my  worst  moments 
it  has  been  like  a  little  light  in  the  darkness. 
Some  women  are  strong  enough  to  be  good 
by  themselves,  but  I  needed  the  help  of  your 
belief  in  me.  Perhaps  I  might  have  resisted 
a  great  temptation,  but  the  little  ones  would 
have  pulled  me  down.  And  then  I  remem- 
bered— I  remembered  your  saying  that  such 
a  life  could  never  satisfy  me;  and  I  was 
ashamed  to  admit  to  myself  that  it  could. 
That  is  what  you  did  for  me — that  is  what  I 
wanted  to  thank  you  for.  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  always  remembered;  and 
that  I  have  tried — tried  hard    ..." 

She  broke  off  suddenly.  Her  tears  had 
risen  again,  and  in  drawing  out  her  handker- 
chief her  fingers  touched  the  packet  in  the 
folds  of  her  dress.  A  wave  of  colour  suf- 
fused her,  and  the  words  died  on  her  lips. 
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Then  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  and  went  on 
in  an  ahered  voice. 

"I  have  tried  hard — but  Hfe  is  difficult, 
and  I  am  a  very  useless  person.  I  can  hard- 
ly be  said  to  have  an  independent  existence. 
I  was  just  a  screw  or  a  cog  in  the  great  ma- 
chine I  called  life,  and  when  I  dropped  out 
of  it  I  found  I  was  of  no  use  anywhere  else. 
What  can  one  do  when  one  finds  that  one 
only  fits  into  one  hole  ?  One  must  get  back 
to  it  or  be  thrown  out  into  the  rubbish  heap 
— and  you  don't  know  what  it's  like  in  the 
rubbish  heap  I" 

Her  hps  wavered  into  a  smile — she  had 
been  distracted  by  the  whimsical  remem- 
brance of  the  confidences  she  had  made  to 
him,  two  years  earher,  in  that  very  room. 
Then  she  had  been  planning  to  marry  Percy 
Gryce — what  w^as  it  she  was  planning  now  ? 

The  blood  had  risen  strongly  under  Sel- 
den's  dark  skin,  but  his  emotion  showed 
itself  only  in  an  added  seriousness  of  man- 
ner. 

' '  You  have  something  to  tell  me — do  you 
mean  to  marry? "  he  said  abruptly. 

Lily's  eyes  did  not  falter,  but  a  look 
of  wonder,  of  puzzled  self-interrogation, 
formed  itself  slowly  in  their  depths.  In  the 
light  of  his  question,  she  had  paused  to  ask 
herself  if  her  decision  had  really  been  taken 
when  she  entered  the  room. 

**You  always  told  me  I  should  have  to 
come  to  it  sooner  or  later  1 "  she  said  with  a 
faint  smile. 

''And  you  have  come  to  it  now  ?  '* 

**I  shall  have  to  come  to  it — presently. 
But  there  is  something  else  I  must  come  to 
first."  She  paused  again,  trying  to  trans- 
mit to  her  voice  the  steadiness  of  her  recov- 
ered smile.  ''There  is  some  one  I  must 
say  goodbye  to.  Oh,  not  you — we  are  sure 
to  see  each  other  again — but  the  Lily  Bart 
you  knew.  I  have  kept  her  with  me  all  this 
time,  but  now  we  are  going  to  part,  and  I 
have  brought  her  back  to  you — I  am  going 
to  leave  her  here.  When  I  go  out  presently 
she  will  not  go  with  me.  I  shall  like  to 
think  that  she  has  stayed  with  you — and 
she'll  be  no  trouble,  she'll  take  up  no  room." 

She  went  toward  him,  and  put  out  her 
hand,  still  smiling.  "Will  you  let  her  stay 
with  you?"  she  asked. 

He  caught  her  hand,  and  she  felt  in  his 
the  vibration  of  feeling  that  had  not  yet 
risen  to  his  lips.  "  Lily — can't  I  help  you  ? ' ' 
he  exclaimed. 


She  looked  at  him  gently.  "Do  you  re- 
member what  you  said  to  me  once  ?  That 
you  could  help  me  only  by  loving  me  ?  Well 
— you  did  love  me  for  a  moment;  and  it 
helped  me.  It  has  always  helped  me.  But 
the  moment  is  gone — it  was  I  who  let  it  go. 
And  one  must  go  on  living.     Goodbye." 

She  laid  her  other  hand  on  his,  and  they 
looked  at  each  other  with  a  kind  of  solem- 
nity, as  though  they  stood  in  the  presence  of 
death.  Something  in  truth  lay  dead  be- 
tween them — the  love  she  had  killed  in  him 
and  could  no  longer  call  to  life.  But  some- 
thing lived  between  them  also,  and  leaped 
up  in  her  like  an  imperishable  flame :  it  was 
the  love  his  love  had  kindled,  the  passion  of 
her  soul  for  his. 

In  its  light  everything  else  dwindled  and 
fell  away  from  her.  She  understood  now 
that  she  could  not  go  forth  and  leave  her 
old  self  with  him :  that  self  must  indeed  live 
on  in  his  presence,  but  it  must  still  continue 
to  be  hers.  ^ 

Selden  had  retained  her  hand,  and  con- 
tinued to  scrutinize  her  with  a  strange  sense 
of  foreboding.  The  external  aspect  of  the 
situation  had  vanished  for  him  as  complete- 
ly as  for  her :  he  felt  it  only  as  one  of  those 
rare  moments  which  lift  the  veil  from  their 
faces  as  they  pass. 

"Lily,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "you 
mustn't  speak  in  this  way.  I  can't  let  you 
go  without  knowing  what  you  mean  to  do. 
Things  may  change — but  they  don't  pass. 
You  can  never  go  out  of  my  Ufe." 

She  met  his  eyes  with  an  illumined  look. 
"  No,"  she  said.  "  I  see  that  now.  Let  us 
always  be  friends.  Then  I  shall  feel  safe, 
whatever  happens." 

"Whatever  happens?  What  do  you 
mean  ?    What  is  going  to  happen  ?  " 

She  turned  away  quietly  and  walked  to- 
ward the  hearth. 

"Nothing  at  present — except  that  I  am 
very  cold,  and  that  before  I  go  you  must 
make  up  the  fire  for  me." 

She  knelt  on  the  hearthrug,  stretching 
her  hands  to  the  embers.  Puzzled  by  the 
sudden  change  in  her  tone,  he  mechanically 
gathered  a  handful  of  wood  from  the  bas- 
ket and  tossed  it  on  the  fire.  As  he  did  so, 
he  noticed  how  thin  her  hands  looked 
against  the  rising  light  of  the  flames.  He 
saw  too,  under  the  loose  lines  of  her  dress, 
how  the  curves  of  her  figure  had  shrunk 
to  angularity;  he  remembered  long  after- 
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ward  how  the  red  play  of  the  flame  sharp- 
ened the  depression  of  her  nostrils,  and 
intensified  the  blackness  of  the  shadows 
w^hich  struck  up  from  her  cheekbones  to 
her  eyes.  She  knelt  there  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  silence;  a  silence  which  he  dared 
not  break.  When  she  rose  he  fancied  that 
he  saw  her  draw  something  from  her  dress 
and  drop  it  into  the  fire ;  but  he  hardly  no- 
ticed the  gesture  at  the  time.  His  faculties 
seemed  tranced,  and  he  was  still  groping 
for  the  word  to  break  the  spell. 

She  went  up  to  him  and  laid  her  hands  on 
his  shoulders.  ''  Goodbye,"  she  said,  and 
as  he  bent  over  her  she  touched  his  fore- 
head with  her  lips. 

XIII 


^^^^^jHE  street  lamps  were  lit, 
but  the  rain  had  ceased,  and 
there  was  a  momentary  re- 
vival of  light  in  the  upper 
sky. 

Lily  walked    on   uncon- 


scious of  her  surroundings.  She  was  still 
treading  the  buoyant  ether  which  emanates 
from  the  high  moments  of  life.  But  gradual- 
ly it  shrank  away  from  her  and  she  felt  the 
dull  sidewalk  beneath  her  feet.  The  sense  of 
weariness  returned  with  accumulated  force, 
and  for  a  moment  she  felt  that  she  could 
walk  no  farther.  She  had  reached  the  cor- 
ner of  Forty-first  Street  and  Fifth  avenue, 
and  she  remembered  that  in  Bryant  Park 
there  were  seats  where  she  might  rest. 

That  melancholy  pleasure-ground  was 
almost  deserted  when  she  entered  it,  and 
she  sank  down  on  an  empty  bench  in  the 
glare  of  an  electric  street-lamp.  The 
warmth  of  the  fire  had  passed  out  of  her 
veins,  and  she  told  herself  that  she  must 
not  sit  long  in  the  penetrating  dampness 
which  struck  up  from  the  wet  asphalt.  But 
her  will-power  seemed  to  have'spent  itself  in 
a  last  great  effort,  and  she  was  lost  in  the 
blank  reaction  which  follows  on  an  un- 
wonted expenditure  of  energy.  And  be- 
sides, what  was  there  to  go  home  to  ?  Noth- 
ing but  the  silence  of  her  cheerless  room — 
that  silence  of  the  night  which  may  be  more 
racking  to  tired  nerves  than  the  most  dis- 
cordant noises:  that,  and  the  bottle  of 
chloral  by  her  bed.  The  thought  of  the 
chloral  was  the  only  spot  of  light  in  the 
dark  prospect:  she  could  feel  its  lulling  in- 


fluence stealing  over  her  already.  But  she 
was  troubled  by  the  thought  that  it  was  los- 
ing its  power — she  dared  not  go  back  to  it 
too  soon.  Of  late  the  sleep  it  had  brought 
her  had  been  more  broken  and  less  pro- 
found; there  had  been  nights  when  she 
was  perpetually  floating  up  through  it  to 
consciousness.  What  if  the  effect  of  the 
drug  should  gradually  fail,  as  all  narcotics 
were  said  to  fail?  She  remembered  the 
chemist's  warning  against  increasing  the 
dose;  and  she  had  heard  before  of  the  ca- 
pricious and  incalculable  action  of  the  drug. 
Her  dread  of  returning  to  a  sleepless  night 
was  so  great  that  she  lingered  on,  hoping 
that  excessive  weariness  would  reinforce  the 
waning  power  of  the  narcotic. 

Night  had  now  closed  in,  and  the  roar  of 
traffic  in  Forty-second  street  was  dying  out. 
As  complete  darkness  fell  on  the  square  the 
lingering  occupants  of  the  benches  rose  and 
dispersed;  but  now  and  then  a  worker 
hurrying  homeward  struck  across  the  path 
where  Lily  sat,  looming  black  for  a  moment 
in  the  white  circle  of  electric  light.  One  or 
two  of  these  passers-by  slackened  their 
pace  to  glance  at  her  lonely  figure;  but  she 
was  hardly  conscious  of  their  scrutiny. 

Suddenly,  however,  she  became  aware 
that  one  of  the  passing  shadows  remained 
stationary  between  her  line  of  vision  and 
the  gleaming  asphalt;  and  raising  her  eyes 
she  saw  a  young  woman  bending  over  her. 

"Excuse  me — are  you  sick? — Why  it's 
Miss  Bart ! "  a  half -familiar  voice  exclaimed. 

Lily  looked  up.  The  speaker  was  a 
poorly-dressed  young  woman  with  a  bundle 
under  her  arm.  Her  face  had  the  air  of 
unwholesome  refinement  which  ill-health 
and  over-work  may  produce,  but  its  com- 
mon prettiness  was  redeemed  by  the  strong 
and  generous  curve  of  the  lips. 

"You  don't  remember  me,"  she  con- 
tinued, glowing  with  the  pleasure  of  recog- 
nition, "but  I'd  know  you  anywhere,  I've 
thought  of  you  such  a  lot.  I  guess  my 
folks  all  know  your  name  by  heart.  I  was 
one  of  the  girls  at  Miss  Farish's  club — you 
helped  me  to  go  to  the  country  that  time 
I  had  lung-trouble.  My  name's  Nettie 
Struther.  It  was  Nettie  Crane  then — but 
I  daresay  you  don't  remember  that  either." 

Yes:  Lily  was  beginning  to  remember. 
The  episode  of  Nettie  Crane's  timely  rescue 
from  disease  had  been  one  of  the  most  sat- 
isfying incidents  of  her  connection  with 
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Gerty's  charitable  work.  She  had  fur- 
nished the  girl  with  the  means  to  go  to  a 
sanatorium  in  the  mountains :  it  struck  her 
now  with  a  pecuHar  irony  that  the  money 
she  had  used  had  been  Gus  Trenor's. 

She  tried  to  reply,  to  assure  the  speaker 
that  she  had  not  forgotten;  but  her  voice 
failed  in  the  effort,  and  she  felt  herself  sink- 
ing under  a  great  wave  of  physical  weak- 
ness. Nettie  Struther,  with  a  startled  ex- 
clamation, sat  down  and  slipped  a  shab- 
bily-clad arm  behind  her  back. 

"Why,  Miss  Bart,  you  are  sick.  Just 
lean  on  me  a  Httle  till  you  feel  better." 

A  faint  glow  of  returning  strength  seemed 
to  pass  into  Lily  from  the  pressure  of  the 
supporting  arm. 

"I'm  only  tired — it  is  nothing,"  she 
found  voice  to  say  in  a  moment;  and  then, 
as  she  met  the  timid  appeal  of  her  com- 
panion's eyes,  she  added  involuntarily:  "I 
have  been  unhappy — in  great  trouble." 

"  You  in  trouble  ?  I've  always  thought 
of  you  as  being  so  high  up,  where  every- 
thing was  just  grand.  Sometimes  when  I 
felt  real  mean,  and  got  to  wondering  why 
things  were  so  queerly  fixed  in  the  world,  I 
used  to  remember  that  you  were  having  a 
lovely  time,  anyhow,  and  that  seemed  to 
show  there  was  a  kind  of  justice  somewhere. 
But  you  mustn't  sit  here  too  long — it's  fear- 
fully damp.  Don't  you  feel  strong  enough 
to  walk  on  a  little  ways  now  ?  "  she  broke  off. 

"Yes — yes;  I  must  go  home,"  Lily 
murmured,  rising. 

Her  eyes  rested  wonderingly  on  the  thin 
shabby  figure  at  her  side.  She  had  known 
Nettie  Crane  as  one  of  the  discouraged  vic- 
tims of  over- work  and  anaemic  parentage: 
one  of  the  superfluous  fragments  of  life  des- 
tined to  be  swept  prematurely  into  that  so- 
cial refuse-heap  of  which  Lily  had  so  lately 
expressed  her  dread.  But  Nettie  Struther's 
frail  envelope  was  now  alive  with  hope  and 
energy:  whatever  fate  the  future  reserved 
for  her,  she  would  not  be  cast  into  the 
refuse-heap  without  a  struggle. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen  you,"  Lily 
continued,  summoning  a  smile  to  her  un- 
steady lips.  "It  will  be  my  turn  to  think 
of  you  as  happy — and  the  world  will  seem 
a  less  unjust  place  to  me  too." 

"Oh,  but  I  can't  leave  you  like  this — 
you're  not  fit  to  go  home  alone.  And  I 
can't  go  with  you  either ! "  Nettie  Struther 
wailed  with  a  start  of  recollection.     "You 


see,  it's  my  husband's  night-shift — he's  a 
motor-man — and  the  friend  I  leave  the 
baby  with  has  to  step  upstairs  to  get  her 
husJDand's  supper  at  seven.  I  didn't  tell 
you  I  had  a  baby,  did  I?  She'll  be  six 
months  old  day  after  tomorrow,  and  to 
look  at  her  you  wouldn't  think  I'd  ever  had 
a  sick  day.  I'd  give  anything  to  show  you 
the  baby.  Miss  Bart,  and  we  live  right  down 
the  street  here — it's  only  three  blocks  off." 
She  Hfted  her  eyes  tentatively  to  Lily's  face, 
and  then  added  with  a  burst  of  courage: 
"  Why  won't  you  get  right  into  the  cars  and 
come  home  with  me  while  I  get  baby's  sup- 
per? It's  real  warm  in  our  kitchen,  and 
you  can  rest  there,  and  I'll  take  you  home 
as  soon  as  ever  she  drops  off  to  sleep." 

It  was  warm  in  the  kitchen,  which,  when 
Nettie  Struther's  match  had  made  a  flame 
leap  from  the  gas-jet  above  the  table,  re- 
vealed itself  to  Lily  as  extraordinarily  small 
and  almost  miraculously  clean.  A  fire 
shone  through  the  polished  flanks  of  the 
iron  stove,  and  near  it  stood  a  crib  in  which 
a  baby  was  sitting  upright,  with  incipient 
anxiety  struggling  for  expression  on  a  coun- 
tenance still  placid  with  sleep. 

Having  passionately  celebrated  her  re- 
union with  her  offspring,  and  excused  her- 
self in  cryptic  language  for  the  lateness  of 
her  return,  Nettie  restored  the  baby  to  the 
crib  and  shyly  invited  Miss  Bart  to  the 
rocking-chair  near  the  stove. 

"  We've  got  a  parlour  too,"  she  explained 
with  pardonable  pride;  "but  I  guess  it's 
warmer  in  here,  and  I  don't  want  to  leave 
you  alone  while  I'm  getting  baby's  supper. " 

On  receiving  Lily's  assurance  that  she 
much  preferred  the  friendly  proximity  of 
the  kitchen  fire,  Mrs.  Struther  proceeded  to 
prepare  a  bottle  of  infantile  food,  which  she 
tenderly  applied  to  the  baby's  impatient 
lips;  and  while  the  ensuing  degustation 
went  on,  she  seated  herself  with  a  beaming 
countenance  beside  her  visitor. 

"You're  sure  you  won't  let  me  warm  up 
a  drop  of  coffee  for  you.  Miss  Bart? 
There's  some  of  baby's  fresh  milk  left  over 
— well,  maybe  you'd  rather  just  sit  quiet  and 
rest  a  little  while.  It's  too  lovely  having  you 
here.  I've  thought  of  it  so  often  that  I  can't 
believe  it's  really  come  true.  I've  said  to 
George  again  and  again :  *  I  just  wish  Miss 
Bart  could  see  me  now — '  and  I  used  to 
watch  for  your  name  in  the  papers,  and 
we'd  talk  over  what  you  were  doing,  and 
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read  the  descriptions  of  the  dresses  you 
wore.  I  haven't  seen  your  name  for  a  long 
time,  though,  and  I  began  to  be  afraid  you 
were  sick,  and  it  worried  me  so  that  George 
said  I'd  get  sick  myself,  fretting  about  it." 
Her  lips  broke  into  a  reminiscent  smile. 
"Well,  I  can't  afford  to  be  sick  again,  that's 
a  fact:  the  last  spell  nearly  finished  me. 
When  you  sent  me  off  that  time  I  never 
thought  I'd  come  back  ahve,  and  I  didn't 
much  care  if  I  did.  You  see  I  didn't  know 
about  George  and  the  baby  then." 

She  paused  to  readjust  the  bottle  to  the 
child's  bubbhng  mouth. 

''You  precious — don't  you  be  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry !  Was  it  mad  with  mom- 
mer  for  getting  its  supper  so  late  ?  Marry 
Anto'nette — that's  what  we  call  her:  after 
the  Irench  queen  in  that  play  at  the  Gar-, 
den — I  told  George  the  actress  reminded 
me  of  you,  and  that  made  me  fancy  the 
name  ...  I  never  thought  I'd  get 
married,  you  know,  and  I'd  never  have  had 
the  heart  to  go  on  working  just  for  myself." 

She  broke  off  again,  and  meeting  the  en- 
couragement in  Lily's  eyes,  went  on,  with  a 
flush  rising  under  her  anaemic  skin:  ''You 
see  I  wasn't  only  just  sick  that  time  you 
sent  me  off — I  was  dreadfully  unhappy  too. 
I'd  known  a  gentleman  where  I  was  em- 
ployed— I  don't  know  as  you  remember  I 
did  type-writing  in  a  big  importing  firm — 
and — well — I  thought  we  were  to  be  mar- 
ried: he'd  gone  steady  with  me  six  months 
and  given  me  his  mother's  wedding  ring. 
But  I  presume  he  was  too  stylish  for  me — 
he  travelled  for  the  firm,  and  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  society.  Work  girls  aren't 
looked  after  the  way  you  are,  and  they 
don't  always  know  how  to  look  after  them- 
selves. I  didn't  .  .  .  and  it  pretty 
near  killed  me  when  he  went  away  and 
left  off  writing  ...  It  was  then  I 
came  down  sick — I  thought  it  was  the  end 
of  everything.  I  guess  it  would  have  been 
if  you  hadn't  sent  me  off.  But  when  I 
found  I  was  getting  well  I  began  to  take 
heart  in  spite  of  myself.  And  then,  when  I 
got  back  home,  George  came  round  and 
asked  me  to  marry  him.  At  first  I  thought 
I  couldn't,  because  we'd  been  brought  up  to- 
gether, and  I  knew  he  knew  about  me.  B ut 
after  a  while  I  began  to  see  that  that  made  it 
easier.  I  never  could  have  told  another  man, 
and  I'd  never  have  married  without  telling; 
but  if  George  cared  for  me  enough  to  have 


me  as  I  was,  I  didn't  see  why  I  shouldn't 
begin  over  again — and  I  did." 

The  strength  of  the  victory  shone  forth 
from  her  as  she  Hfted  her  irradiated  face 
from  the  child  on  her  knees. 

"But,  mercy,  I  didn't  mean  to  go  on  Hke 
this  about  myself,  with  you  sitting  there 
looking  so  fagged  out.  Only  it's  so  lovely 
having  you  here,  and  letting  you  see  just 
how  you've  helped  me."  The  baby  had 
sunk  back,  bHssfully  replete,  and  Mrs. 
Struther  softly  rose  to  lay  the  bottle  aside. 
Then  she  paused  before  Miss  Bart. 

"I  only  wish  I  could  help  you — but  I 
suppose  there's  nothing  on  earth  I  could 
do,"  she  murmured  wistfully. 

Lily,  instead  of  answering,  rose  with  a 
smile  and  held  out  her  arms;  and  the 
mother,  understanding  the  gesture,  laid 
her  child  in  them. 

The  baby,  feeHng  herself  detached  from 
her  habitual  anchorage,  made  an  instinc- 
tive motion  of  resistance;  but  the  soothing 
influences  of  digestion  prevailed,  and  Lily 
felt  the  soft  weight  sink  trustfully  against 
her  breast.  The  child's  confidence  in  its 
safety  thrilled  her  with  a  sense  of  warmth 
and  returning  life,  and  she  bent  over, 
wondering  at  the  rosy  blur  of  the  Httle  face, 
the  empty  clearness  of  the  eyes,  the  vague 
tendrilly  motions  of  the  folding  and  unfold- 
ing fingers.  At  first  the  burden  in  her 
arms  seemed  as  fight  as  a  pink  cloud  or  a 
heap  of  down,  but  as  she  continued  to  hold 
it  the  weight  increased,  sinking  deeper,  and 
penetrating  her  with  a  strange  sense  of 
weakness,  as  though  the  child  entered  into 
her  and  became  a  part  of  herself. 

She  looked  up,  and  saw  Nettie's  eyes  rest- 
ing on  her  with  tenderness  and  exultation. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  too  lovely  for  anything 
if  she  could  grow  up  to  be  just  like  you  ? 
Of  course  I  know  she  never  could — but 
mothers  are  always  dreaming  the  craziest 
things  for  their  children." 

Lily  clasped  the  child  close  for  a  moment 
and  laid  her  back  in  her  mother's  arms. 

"Oh,  she  must  not  do  that — I  should  be 
afraid  to  come  and  see  her  too  often!"  she 
said  with  a  smile;  and  then,  resisting  Mrs. 
Struther's  anxious  offer  of  companionship, 
and  reiterating  the  promise  that  of  course 
she  would  come  back  soon,  and  make 
George's  acquaintance,  and  see  the  baby  in 
her  bath,  she  passed  out  of  the  kitchen  and 
went  alone  down  the  tenement  stairs. 
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As  she  reached  the  street  she  reahzed 
that  she  felt  stronger  and  happier:  the  Httle 
episode  had  done  her  good.  It  was  the 
first  time  she  had  ever  come  across  the  re- 
sults of  her  spasmodic  benevolence,  and 
the  surprised  sense  of  human  fellowship 
took  the  mortal  chill  from  her  heart. 

It  was  not  till  she  entered  her  own  door 
that  she  felt  the  reaction  of  a  deeper  loneli- 
ness. It  was  long  after  seven  o'clock,  and 
the  Hght  and  odours  proceeding  from  the 
basement  made  it  manifest  that  the  board- 
ing-house dinner  had  begun.  She  hastened 
up  to  her  room,  lit  the  gas,  and  began  to 
dress.  She  did  not  mean  to  pamper  her- 
self any  longer,  to  go  without  food  because 
her  surroundings  made  it  unpalatable. 
Since  it  was  her  fate  to  live  in  a  boarding- 
house,  she  must  learn  to  fall  in  with  the 
conditions  of  the  life.  Nevertheless  she 
was  glad  that,  when  she  descended  to  the 
heat  and  glare  of  the  dining-room,  the  re- 
past was  nearly  over. 

In  her  own  room  again,  she  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  fever  of  activity.  For  weeks 
past  she  had  been  too  listless  and  indiffer- 
ent to  set  her  possessions  in  order,  but  now 
she  began  to  examine  systematically  the  con- 
tents of  her  drawers  and  cupboard.  She  had 
a  few  handsome  dresses  left — survivals  of 
her  last  phase  of  splendour,  on  the  Sabrina 
and  in  London — but  when  she  had  been 
obliged  to  part  with  her  maid  she  had  given 
the  womian  a  generous  share  of  her  cast-off 
apparel.  The  remaining  dresses,  though 
they  had  lost  their  freshness,  still  kept  the 
long  unerringlines,  the  sweep  and  amplitude 
of  the  great  artist's  stroke,  and  as  she  spread 
them  out  on  the  bed  the  scenes  in  which 
they  had  been  w^orn  rose  vividly  before  her. 
An  association  lurked  in  every  fold:  each 
fall  of  lace  and  gleam  of  embroidery  was 
like  a  letter  in  the  record  of  her  past.  She 
was  startled  to  find  how  the  atmosphere  of 
her  old  life  enveloped  her.  But,  after  all, 
it  was  the  life  she  had  been  made  for:  every 
dawning  tendency  in  her  had  been  care- 
fully directed  toward  it,  all  her  interests 
and  activities  had  been  taught  to  centre 
around  it.  She  was  like  some  rare  flower 
grown  for  exhibition,  a  flower  from  which 
every  bud  had  been  nipped  except  the 
crowning  blossom  of  her  beauty. 

Last  of  all,  she  drew  forth  from  the  bot- 
tom of  her  trunk  a  heap  of  white  drapery 


which  fell  shapelessly  across  her  arm.  It 
was  the  Reynolds  dress  she  had  worn  in  the 
Bry  tableaux.  It  had  been  impossible  for 
her  to  give  it  away,  but  she  had  never 
seen  it  since  the  night  of  the  tableaux, 
and  the  long  flexible  folds,  as  she  shook 
them  out,  gave  forth  an  odour  of  violets 
which  came  to  her  like  a  breath  from  the 
flower-edged  fountain  where  she  had  stood 
with  Lawrence  Selden  and  disowned  her 
fate.  She  put  back  the  dresses  one  by  one, 
laying  away  with  each  some  gleam  of  light, 
some  note  of  laughter,  some  stray  waft  from 
the  rosy  shores  of  pleasure.  She  was  still  in  a 
state  of  highly-WTought  impressionability, 
and  every  hint  of  the  past  sent  a  lingering 
tremor  along  her  nerves. 

She  had  just  closed  her  trunk  on  the 
white  folds  of  the  Reynolds  dress  when  she 
heard  a  tap  at  her  door,  and  the  red  fist  of 
the  Irish  maid-servant  thrust  in  a  belated 
letter.  Carrying  it  to  the  light,  Lily  read 
with  surprise  the  address  stamped  on  the 
upper  corner  of  the  envelope.  It  was  a 
business  communication  from  the  office  of 
her  aunt's  executors,and  she  wondered  what 
unexpected  development  had  caused  them 
to  break  silence  before  the  appointed  time. 

She  opened  the  envelope  and  a  cheque 
fluttered  to  the  floor.  As  she  stooped  to 
pick  it  up  the  blood  rushed  to  her  face. 
The  cheque  represented  the  full  amount  of 
Mrs.  Peniston's  legacy,  and  the  letter  ac- 
companying it  explained  that  the  executors, 
having  adjusted  the  business  of  the  estate 
with  less  delay  than  they  had  expected,  had 
decided  to  anticipate  the  date  fixed  for  the 
payment  of  the  bequests. 

Lily  sat  down  beside  the  desk  at  the  foot 
of  her  bed,  and  spreading  out  the  cheque, 
read  over  and  over  the  ten  thousand  dollars 
written  across  it  in  a  steely  business  hand. 
Ten  months  earlier  the  amount  it  stood  for 
had  represented  the  depths  of  penury;  but 
her  standard  of  values  had  changed  in  the 
interval,  and  now  visions  of  wealth  lurked 
in  every  flourish  of  the  pen.  As  she  con- 
tinued to  gaze  at  it,  she  felt  the  glitter  of  the 
visions  mounting  to  her  brain,  and  after  a 
while  she  lifted  the  Hd  of  the  desk  and 
slipped  the  magic  formula  out  of  sight.  It 
w^as  easier  to  think  without  those  five  figures 
dancing  before  her  eyes ;  and  she  had  a  great 
deal  of  thinking  to  do  before  she  slept. 

She  opened  her  cheque-book, and  plunged 
into  such  anxious  calculations  as  had  pro- 
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longed  her  vigil  at  Bellomont  on  the  night 
when  she  had  decided  to  marry  Percy  Gryce. 
Poverty  simplifies  book-keeping,  and  her 
financial  situation  was  easier  to  ascertain 
than  it  had  been  then ;  but  she  had  not  yet 
learned  the  control  of  money,  and  during 
her  transient  phase  of  luxury  at  the  Empori- 
um she  had  slipped  back  into  habits  of  ex- 
travagance which  still  impaired  her  slender 
balance.  A  careful  examination  of  her 
cheque-book,  and  of  the  unpaid  bills  in  her 
desk,  showed  that,  when  the  latter  had  been 
settled,  she  would  have  barely  enough  to  live 
on  for  the  next  three  or  four  months;  and 
even  after  that,  if  she  were  to  continue  her 
present  way  of  living,  without  earning  any 
additional  money,  all  incidental  expenses 
must  be  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point.  She 
hid  her  eyes  with  a  shudder,  beholding  her- 
self at  the  entrance  of  that  ever-narrowing 
perspective  down  which  she  had  seen  Miss 
Silverton's  dowdy  figure  take  its  despondent 
way. 

It  was  no  longer,  however,  from  the  vi- 
sion of  material  poverty  that  she  turned  with 
the  greatest  shrinking.  She  had  a  sense  of 
deeper  empoverishment — of  an  inner  desti- 
tution compared  to  which  outward  condi- 
tions shrank  to  insignificance.  It  was  in- 
deed miserable  to  be  poor — to  look  forward 
to  a  shabby,  anxious  middle-age,  leading 
by  dreary  degrees  of  economy  and  self-de- 
nial to  gradual  absorption  in  the  dingy 
communal  existence  of  the  boarding-house. 
But  there  was  something  more  miserable 
still — it  was  the  clutch  of  solitude  at  her 
heart,  the  sense  of  being  swept  like  a  stray 
uprooted  growth  down  the  heedless  current 
of  the  years.  That  was  the  feeling  which 
possessed  her  now — the  feeling  of  being 
something  rootless  and  ephemeral,  mere 
spin-drift  of  the  whirling  surface  of  exist- 
ence, without  anything  to  which  the  poor 
Httle  tentacles  of  self  could  cling  before  the 
awful  flood  submerged  them.  And  as  she 
looked  back  she  saw  that  there  had  never 
been  a  time  when  she  had  had  any  real  re- 
lation to  Hfe.  Her  parents,  too,  had  been 
rootless,  blown  hither  and  thither  on  every 
wind  of  fashion,  without  any  personal  ex- 
istence to  shelter  them  from  its  shifting 
gusts.  She  herself  had  grown  up  without 
any  one  spot  of  earth  being  dearer  to  her 
than  another:  there  was  no  centre  of  early 
pieties,  of  grave  endearing  traditions,  to 
which   her  heart   could  revert  and   from 


which  it  could  draw  strength  for  itself  and 
tenderness  for  others.  In  whatever  form  a 
slowly-accumulated  past  lives  in  the  blood 
— whether  in  the  concrete  image  of  the  old 
house  stored  with  visual  memories,  or  in 
the  conception  of  the  house  not  built  with 
hands,  but  made  up  of  inherited  passions 
and  loyalties — it  has  the  same  power  of 
broadening  and  deepening  the  individual 
existence,  of  attaching  it  by  mysterious 
links  of  kinship  to  all  the  mighty  sum  of 
human  striving. 

Such  a  vision  of  the  solidarity  of  life  had 
never  before  come  to  Lily.  She  had  had  a 
premonition  of  it  in  the  blind  motions  of  her 
mating-instinct;  but  they  had  been  checked 
by  the  disintegrating  influences  of  the  life 
about  her.  All  the  men  and  women  she  knew 
were  like  atoms  whirling  away  from  each 
otherinsome  wild  centrifugal  dance :  herfirst 
glimpse  of  the  continuity  of  life  had  come  to 
her  that  evening  in  Nettie  Struther's  kitchen. 
The  poor  little  working-girl  who  had  found 
strength  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  her 
life,  and  build  herself  a  shelter  with  them, 
seemed  to  Lily  to  have  reached  the  central 
truth  of  existence.  It  was  a  meagre  enough 
life,  on  the  grim  edge  of  poverty,  with  scant 
margin  for  possibilities  of  sickness  or  mis- 
chance, but  it  had  the  frail  audacious  per- 
manence of  a  bird's  nest  built  on  the  edge 
of  a  cliff — a  mere  wisp  of  leaves  and  straw, 
yet  so  put  together  that  the  lives  entrusted 
to  it  may  hang  safely  over  the  abyss. 

Yes — but  it  had  taken  two  to  build  the 
nest;  the  man's  faith  as  well  as  the  wom- 
an's courage.  Lily  remembered  Nettie's 
words:  /  knew  he  knew  about  me.  Her 
husband's  faith  in  her  had  made  her  re- 
newal possible — it  is  so  easy  for  a  woman  to 
become  what  the  man  she  loves  beheves  her 
to  be !  Well — Selden  had  twice  been  ready 
to  stake  his  faith  on  Lily  Bart;  but  the 
third  trial  had  been  too  severe  for  his  en- 
durance. The  very  quality  of  his  love  had 
made  it  the  more  impossible  to  recall  to  life. 
If  it  had  been  a  simple  instinct  of  the  blood, 
the  power  of  her  beauty  might  have  revived 
it.  But  the  fact  that  it  struck  deeper,  that 
it  was  inextricably  wound  up  with  inherited 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  made  it  as 
impossible  to  restore  to  growth  as  a  deep- 
rooted  plant  torn  from  its  bed.  Selden  had 
given  her  of  his  best;  but  he  was  as  inca- 
pable as  herself  of  an  uncritical  return  to  for- 
mer states  of  feeling. 
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There  remained  to  her,  as  she  had  told 
him,  the  uplifting  memory  of  his  faith  in 
her;  but  she  had  not  reached  the  age  when 
a  woman  can  live  on  her  memories.  As 
she  held  Nettie  Struther's  child  in  her  arms 
the  frozen  currents  of  youth  had  loosed  them- 
selves and  run  warm  in  her  veins:  the  old 
life-hunger  possessed  her,  and  all  her  being 
clamoured  for  its  share  of  personal  happi- 
ness. Yes — it  was  happiness  she  still 
wanted,  and  the  ghmpse  she  had  caught  of 
it  made  everything  else  of  no  account.  One 
by  one  she  had  detached  herself  from  the 
baser  possibiUties,  and  she  saw  that  noth- 
ing now  remained  to  her  but  the  emptiness 
of  renunciation. 

It  was  growing  late,  and  an  immense 
weariness  once  more  possessed  her.  It  was 
not  the  stealing  sense  of  sleep,  but  a  vivid 
wakeful  fatigue,  a  wan  lucidity  of  mind 
against  which  all  the  possibilities  of  the  fut- 
ure were  shadowed  forth  gigantically.  She 
was  appalled  by  the  intense  clearness  of  the 
vision ;  she  seemed  to  have  broken  through 
the  merciful  veil  which  intervenes  between 
intention  and  action,  and  to  see  exactly 
what  she  would  do  in  all  the  long  days  to 
come.  There  was  the  cheque  in  her  desk, 
for  instance — she  meant  to  use  it  in  paying 
her  debt  to  Trenor;  but  she  foresaw  that 
when  the  morning  came  she  would  put  off 
doing  so,  would  slip  into  gradual  tolerance 
of  the  debt.  The  thought  terrified  her — she 
dreaded  to  fall  from  the  height  of  her  last 
moment  with  Lawrence  Selden.  But  how 
could  she  trust  herself  to  keep  her  footing  ? 
She  knew  the  strength  of  the  opposing  im- 
pulses— she  could  feel  the  countless  hands 
of  habit  dragging  her  back  into  some  fresh 
compromise  with  fate.  She  felt  an  intense 
longing  to  prolong,  to  perpetuate,  the  mo- 
mentary exaltation  of  her  spirit.  If  only 
life  could  end  now — end  on  this  tragic  yet 
sweet  vision  of  lost  possibiUties,  which  gave 
her  a  sense  of  kinship  with  all  the  loving 
and  foregoing  in  the  world! 

She  reached  out  suddenly  and,  drawing 
the  cheque  from  her  writing  desk,  enclosed 
it  in  an  envelope  which  she  addressed  to 
her  bank.  She  then  wrote  out  a  cheque 
for  Trenor,  and  placing  it,  without  an 
accompanying  word,  in  an  envelope  in- 
scribed with  his  name,  laid  the  two  letters 
side  by  side  on  her  desk.  After  that  she 
continued  to  sit  at  the  table,  sorting  her 
papers  and  writing,  till  the  intense  silence 


of  the  house  reminded  her  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour.  In  the  street  the  noise  of  wheels 
had  ceased,  and  the  rumble  of  the  "elevated'^ 
came  only  at  long  intervals  through  the  deep 
unnatural  hush.  In  the  mysterious  noctur- 
nal separation  from  all  outward  signs  of  Hfe, 
she  felt  herself  more  strangely  confronted 
with  her  fate.  The  sensation  made  her  brain 
reel,  and  she  tried  to  shut  out  consciousness 
by  pressing  her  hands  against  her  eyes.  But 
the  terrible  silence  and  emptiness  seemed  to 
symbolize  her  future — she  felt  as  though  the 
house,  the  street,  the  world  were  all  empty, 
and  she  alone  left  sentient  in  a  lifeless  uni- 
verse. 

But  this  was  the  verge  of  delirium  .  .  . 
she  had  never  hung  so  near  the  dizzy  brink 
of  the  unreal.  Sleep  was  what  she  wanted 
— she  remembered  that  she  had  not  closed 
her  eyes  for  two  nights.  The  little  bottle 
was  at  her  bedside,  waiting  to  lay  its  spell 
upon  her.  She  rose  and  undressed  hastily, 
hungering  now  for  the  touch  of  her  pillow. 
She  felt  so  profoundly  tired  that  she  thought 
she  must  fall  asleep  at  once;  but  as  soon  as 
she  had  lain  down  every  nerve  started  once 
more  into  separate  wakefulness.  It  was  as 
though  a  great  blaze  of  electric  hght  had  been 
turned  on  in  her  head,  and  her  poor  little 
anguished  self  shrank  and  cowered  in  it, 
without  knowing  where  to  take  refuge. 

She  had  not  imagined  that  such  a  multi- 
plication of  wakefulness  was  possible:  her 
whole  past  was  re-enacting  itself  at  a  hun- 
dred different  points  of  consciousness. 
Where  was  the  drug  that  could  still  this  le- 
gion of  insurgent  nerves?  The  sense  of 
exhaustion  would  have  been  sweet  com- 
pared to  this  shrill  beat  of  activities;  but 
weariness  had  dropped  from  her  as  though 
some  cruel  stimulant  had  been  forced  into 
her  veins. 

She  could  bear  it — yes,  she  could  bear  it; 
but  what  strength  would  be  left  her  the 
next  day  ?  Perspective  had  disappeared — 
the  next  day  pressed  close  upon  her,  and  on 
its  heels  came  the  days  that  were  to  follow 
— they  swarmed  about  her  like  a  shrieking 
mob.  She  must  shut  them  out  for  a  few 
hours;  she  must  take  a  brief  bath  of  ob- 
livion. She  put  out  her  hand,  and  meas- 
ured the  soothing  drops  into  a  glass;  but 
as  she  did  so,  she  knew  they  would  be  pow- 
erless against  the  supernatural  lucidity  of 
her  brain.  She  had  long  since  raised  the 
dose  to  its  highest  hmit,  but  tonight  she  felt 
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she  must  increase  it.  She  knew  she  took  a 
slight  risk  in  doing  so — she  remembered 
the  chemist's  warning.  If  sleep  came  at 
all,  it  might  be  a  sleep  without  waking. 
But  after  all  that  was  but  one  chance  in  a 
hundred:  the  action  of  the  drug  was  in- 
calculable, and  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
to  the  regular  dose  would  probably  do  no 
more  than  procure  for  her  the  rest  she  so 
desperately  needed.     .     . 

She  did  not,  in  truth,  consider  the  ques- 
tion very  closely — the  physical  craving  for 
sleep  was  her  only  sustained  sensation.  Her 
mind  shrank  from  the  glare  of  thought  as  in- 
stinctively as  eyes  contract  in  a  blaze  of  light 
— darkness,  darkness  was  w^hat  she  must 
have  at  any  cost.  She  raised  herself  in  bed 
and  swallowed  the  contents  of  the  glass; 
then  she  blew  out  her  candle  and  lay  down. 

She  lay  very  still,  waiting  with  a  sen- 
suous pleasure  for  the  first  effects  of  the 
soporific.  She  knew  in  advance  what  form 
they  would  take — the  gradual  cessation  of 
the  inner  throb,  the  soft  approach  of  passive- 
ness,  as  though  an  invisible  hand  made 
magic  passes  over  her  in  the  darkness.  The 
very  slowness  and  hesitancy  of  the  effect 
increased  its  fascination:,  it  was  delicious 
to  lean  over  and  look  down  into  the  dim 
abysses  of  unconsciousness.  Tonight  the 
drug  seemed  to  work  more  slowly  than 
usual:  each  passionate  pulse  had  to  be 
stilled  in  turn,  and  it  was  long  before  she 
felt  them  dropping  into  abeyance,  like  sen- 
tinels falling  asleep  at  their  posts.  But 
gradually  the  sense  of  complete  subjugation 
came  over  her,  and  she  wondered  languidly 
what  had  made  her  feel  so  uneasy  and  ex- 
cited. She  saw  now  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  excited  about — she  had  returned  to  her 
normal  view  of  life.  Tomorrow  would  not 
be  so  difficult  after  all:  she  felt  sure  that 
she  would  have  the  strength  to  meet  it.  She 
did  not  quite  remember  what  it  was  that  she 
had  been  afraid  to  meet,  l)ut  the  uncertainty 
no  longer  troubled  her.  She  had  been  un- 
happy, and  now  she  was  happy — she  had 
felt  herself  alone,  and  now  the  sense  of 
loneHness  had  vanished. 

She  stirred  once,  and  turned  on  her  side, 
and  as  she  did  so,  she  suddenly  understood 
why  she  did  not  feel  herself  alone.  It  was 
odd — h)ut  Nettie  Struther's  child  was  lying 
on  her  arm :  she  felt  the  pressure  of  its  lit- 
tle head  against  her  shoulder.  She  did  not 
know  how  it  had  come  there,  but  she  felt  no 


great  surprise  at  the  fact,  only  a  gentle  pene- 
trating thrill  of  warmth  and  pleasure.  She 
settled  herself  into  an  easier  position,  hol- 
lowing her  arm  to  pillow  the  round  downy 
head,  and  holding  her  breath  lest  a  sound 
should  disturb  the  sleeping  child. 

As  she  lay  there  she  said  to  herself  that 
there  was  something  she  must  tell  Selden, 
some  word  she  had  found  that  should  make 
life  clear  between  them.  She  tried  to  re- 
peat the  word,  which  lingered  vague  and 
luminous  on  the  far  edge  of  thought — she 
was  afraid  of  not  remembering  it  when  she 
woke;  and  if  she  could  only  remember  it 
and  say  it  to  him,  she  felt  that  everything 
would  be  well. 

Slowly  the  thought  of  the  word  faded, 
and  sleep  began  to  enfold  her.  She  strug- 
gled faintly  against  it,  feeling  that  she  ought 
to  keep  awake  on  account  of  the  baby;  but 
even  this  feeling  was  gradually  lost  in  an 
indistinct  sense  of  drowsy  peace,  through 
which,  of  a  sudden,  a  dark  flash  of  loneH- 
ness and  terror  tore  its  way. 

She  started  up  again,  cold  and  trembling 
with  the  shock :  for  a  moment  she  seemed  to 
have  lost  her  hold  of  the  child.  But  no — 
she  was  mistaken — the  tender  pressure  of 
its  body  was  still  close  to  hers:  the  recovered 
warmth  flowed  through  her  once  more,  she 
yielded  to  it,  sank  into  it,  and  slept. 

XIV 


^^^^^^jHE  next  morning  rose  mild 
and  bright,  with  a  promise 
of  summer  in  the  air.  The 
sunlight  slanted  joyously 
down  Lily's  street,  mellowed 
the    bhstered    house -front, 


gilded  the  paintless  railing  of  the  door-step, 
and  struck  prismatic  glories  from  the  panes 
of  her  darkened  window. 

When  such  a  day  coincides  with  the  inner 
mood  there  is  intoxication  in  its  breath;  and 
Selden,  hastening  along  the  street  through 
the  squalor  of  its  morning  confidences,  felt 
himself  thrilhng  with  a  youthful  sense  of  ad- 
venture. He  had  cut  loose  from  the  famihai;- 
shores  of  habit,  and  launched  himself  on 
uncharted  seas  of  emotion;  all  the  old  tests 
and  measures  were  left  behind,  and  his 
course  was  to  be  shaped  by  new  stars. 

That  course,  for  the  moment,  led  mere- 
ly to  Miss  Bart's  boarding-house;  but 
its  shabby  door-step  had  suddenly  become 
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the  threshold  of  the  untried.  As  he  ap- 
proached he  looked  up  at  the  triple  row  of 
windows,  wondering  boyishly  which  of 
them  was  hers.  It  was  nine  o'clock,  and  the 
house,  being  tenanted  by  workers,  already 
showed  an  awakened  front  to  the  street. 
He  remembered  afterward  having  noticed 
that  only  one  blind  was  down.  He  noticed 
too  that  there  was  a  pot  of  pansies  on  one  of 
the  window  sills,  and  at  once  concluded 
that  the  window  must  be  hers:  it  was  in- 
evitable that  he  should  connect  her  with 
the  one  touch  of  beauty  in  the  dingy  scene. 

Nine  o'clock  was  an  early  hour  for  a 
visit,  but  Selden  had  passed  beyond  all  such 
conventional  observances.  He  only  knew 
that  he  must  see  Lily  Bart  at  once — he  had 
found  the  word  he  meant  to  say  to  her,  and 
it  could  not  wait  another  moment  to  be  said. 
It  was  strange  that  it  had  not  come  to  his 
lips  sooner — that  he  had  let  her  pass  from 
him  the  evening  before  without  being  able 
to  speak  it.  But  what  did  that  matter,  now 
that  a  new  day  had  come  ?  It  was  not  a 
word  for  twihght,  but  for  the  morning. 

Selden  ran  eagerly  up  the  steps  and  pulled 
the  bell;  and  even  in  his  state  of  self-ab- 
sorption it  came  as  a  sharp  surprise  to 
him  that  the  door  should  open  so  promptly. 
It  was  still  more  of  a  surprise  to  see,  as  he 
entered,  that  it  had  been  opened  by  Gerty 
Parish — and  that  behind  her,  in  an  agitated 
blur,  severalotherfiguresominously  loomed. 

''LawTence!"  Gerty  cried  in  a  strange 
voice,  "  how  could  you  get  here  so  quickly  ?  " 
— and  the  trembling  hand  she  laid  on  him 
seemed  instantly  to  close  about  his  heart. 

He  noticed  the  other  faces,  vague  with 
fear  and  conjecture — he  saw  the  landlady's 
imposing  bulk  sway  professionally  toward 
him;  but  he  shrank  back,  putting  up  his 
hand,  while  his  eyes  mechanically  mounted 
the  steep  black  walnut  stairs,  up  which  he 
was  immediately  aware  that  his  cousin  was 
about  to  lead  him. 

A  voice  in  the  background  said  that  the 
doctor  might  be  back  at  any  minute — and 
that  nothing,  upstairs,  was  to  be  disturbed. 
Some  one  else  exclaimed :  ''It  was  the  great- 
est mercy — "  then  Selden  felt  that  Gerty 
had  taken  him  gently  by  the  hand,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  suffered  to  go  up  alone. 

In  silence  they  mounted  the  three  flights, 
and  walked  along  the  passage  to  a  closed 
door.  Gerty  opened  the  door,  and  Selden 
went  in  after  her.    Though  the  blind  was 


down,  the  irresistible  sunlight  poured  a  tem- 
pered golden  flood  into  the  room,  and  in  its 
light  Selden  saw  a  narrow  bed  along  the 
wall,  and  on  the  bed,  with  motionless  hands 
and  calm  unrecognizing  face,  the  semblance 
of  Lily  Bart. 

That  it  was  her  real  self,  every  pulse  in 
him  ardently  denied.  Her  real  self  had 
lain  warm  on  his  heart  but  a  few  hours  ear- 
lier— what  had  he  to  do  with  this  estranged 
and  tranquil  face  which,  for  the  first  time, 
neither  paled  nor  brightened  at  his  coming  ? 

Gerty,  strangely  tranquil  too,  with  the  con- 
scious self-control  of  one  who  has  ministered 
to  much  pain,  stood  by  the  bed,  speaking 
gently,  as  if  transmitting  a  final  message. 

"The  doctor  found  a  bottle  of  chloral — 
she  had  been  sleeping  badly  for  a  long  time, 
and  she  must  have  taken  an  over-dose  by 
mistake.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that — no  doubt — there  will  be  no  question 
— he  has  been  very  kind.  I  told  him  that 
you  and  I  would  like  to  be  left  alone  with 
her — to  go  over  her  things  before  any  one 
else  comes.  I  know  it  is  what  she  would 
have  wished." 

Selden  was  hardly  conscious  of  what  she 
said.  He  stood  looking  down  on  the  sleep- 
ing face  which  seemed  to  lie  Kke  a  dehcate 
impalpable  mask  over  the  Hving  lineaments 
he  had  known.  He  felt  that  the  real  Lily 
was  still  there,  close  to  him,  yet  invisible 
and  inaccessible;  and  the  tenuity  of  the  bar- 
rier between  them  mocked  him  with  a  sense 
of  helplessness.  There  had  never  been  more 
than  a  little  impalpable  barrier  between 
them — and  yet  he  had  suffered  it  to  keep 
them  apart!  And  now,  though  it  seemed 
slighter  and  frailer  than  ever,  it  had  sudden- 
ly hardened  to  adamant,  and  he  might  beat 
his  life  out  against  it  in  vain. 

He  had  dropped  on  his  knees  beside  the 
bed,  but  a  touch  from  Gerty  aroused  him. 
He  stood  up,  and  as  their  eyes  met  he  was 
struck  by  the  extraordinary  light  in  his 
cousin's  face. 

*'You  understand  what  the  doctor  has 
gone  for?  He  has  promised  that  there 
shall  be  no  trouble — but  of  course  the  for- 
malities must  be  gone  through.  And  I 
asked  him  to  give  us  time  to  look  through 
her  things  first " 

He  nodded,  and  she  glanced  about  the 
small  bare  room.  ''It  won't  take  long," 
she  concluded. 

"No — it  won't  take  long,"  he  agreed. 
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She  held  his  hand  in  hers  a  moment  long- 
er, and  then,  with  a  last  look  at  the  bed, 
moved  silently  toward  the  door.  On  the 
threshold  she  paused  to  add:  "You will 
find  me  downstairs  if  you  want  me." 

Selden  roused  himself  to  detain  her. 
"But  why  are  you  going ?  She  would  have 
wished " 

Gerty  shook  her  head  with  a  smile.  "  No : 

this  is  what  she  would  have  wished " 

and  as  she  spoke  a  hght  broke  through  Sel- 
den's  stony  misery,  and  he  saw  deep  into  the 
hidden  things  of  love. 

The  door  closed  on  Gerty,  and  he  stood 
alone  with  the  motionless  sleeper  on  the 
bed.  His  impulse  was  to  return  to  her  side, 
to  fall  on  his  knees,  and  rest  his  throbbing 
head  against  the  peaceful  cheek  on  the  pil- 
low. They  had  never  been  at  peace  to- 
gether, they  two;  and  now  he  felt  himself 
drawn  downward  into  the  strange  mysteri- 
ous depths  of  her  tranquillity. 

But  he  remembered  Gerty's  warning 
words — he  knew  that,  though  time  had 
ceased  in  this  room,  its  feet  were  hastening 
relentlessly  toward  the  door.  Gerty  had 
given  him  this  supreme  half-hour,  and  he 
must  use  it  as  she  willed. 

He  turned  and  looked  about  him,  sternly 
compelHng  himself  to  regain  his  conscious- 
ness of  outward  things.  There  was  very 
Httle  furniture  in  the  room.  The  shabby 
chest  of  drawers  was  spread  with  a  lace 
cover,  and  set  out  with  a  few  gold-topped 
boxes  and  bottles,  a  rose-coloured  pin- 
cushion, a  glass  tray  strewn  with  tortoise- 
shell  hairpins — he  shrank  from  the  poig- 
nant intimacy  of  these  trifles,  and  from  the 
blank  surface  of  the  toilet-mirror  swung 
above  them. 

These  were  the  only  traces  of  luxury,  of 
that  chnging  to  the  minute  observance  of 
personal  seemhness,  which  showed  what 
her  other  renunciations  must  have  cost. 
There  was  no  other  token  of  her  personality 
about  the  room,  unless  it  showed  itself  in 
the  scrupulous  neatness  of  the  scant  ar- 
ticles of  furniture:  a  washing-stand,  two 
chairs,  a  small  writing-desk,  and  the  little 
table  near  the  bed.  On  this  table  stood 
the  empty  bottle  and  glass,  and  from  these 
also  he  averted  his  eyes. 

The  desk  was  closed,  but  on  its  slanting  lid 
lay  two  letters  which  he  took  up.  One  bore 
the  address  of  a  bank ,  and  as  it  was  stamped 
and  sealed,  Selden,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 


tion, laid  it  aside.  On  the  other  letter  he 
read  Gus  Trenor's  name;  and  the  flap  cf  the 
envelcpe  was  still  ungummed. 

Temptatic  n  leapt  on  him  Hke  the  stab  of 
a  knife.  He  staggered  under  it,  steadying 
himself  against  the  desk.  Why  had  she 
been  WTiting  to  Trenor — writing,  presum- 
ably, just  after  their  parting  of  the  previous 
evening?  The  thought  unhallowed  the 
memory  of  that  last  hour,  made  a  mock  of 
the  word  he  had  come  to  speak,  and  defiled 
even  the  reconciling  silence  upon  which  it 
fell.  He  felt  himself  flung  back  on  all  the 
ugly  uncertainties  from  which  he  thought 
he  had  cast  loose  forever.  After  all,  what 
did  he  know  of  her  life  ?  Only  as  much  as 
she  had  chosen  to  show  him,  and  measured 
by  the  world's  estimate,  how  Httle  that  w^as! 
By  what  right — the  letter  in  his  hand 
seemed  to  ask — by  what  right  was  it  he 
who  now  passed  into  her  confidence  through 
the  gate  which  death  had  left  unbarred  ? 
His  heart  cried  out  that  it  was  by  right  of 
their  last  hour  together,  the  hour  when  she 
herself  had  placed  the  key  in  his  hand. 
Yes — but  what  if  the  letter  to  Trenor  had 
been  written  afterward  ? 

He  put  it  from  him  with  sudden  loathing, 
and  setting  his  lips,  addressed  himself  reso- 
lutely to  what  remained  of  his  task.  After 
all,  that  task  would  be  easier  to  perform, 
now  that  his  personal  stake  in  it  was  an- 
nulled. 

He  raised  the  lid  of  the  desk,  and  saw 
within  it  a  cheque-book  and  a  few  packets 
of  bills  and  letters,  arranged  with  the  or- 
derly precision  which  characterized  all  her 
personal  habits.  He  looked  through  the 
letters  first,  because  it  was  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  work.  They  proved  to  be  few 
and  unimportant,  but  among  them  he 
found,  with  a  strange  commotion  of  the 
heart,  the  note  he  had  written  her  the  day 
after  the  Brys'  entertainment. 

"When  may  I  come  to  you  ?" — his  words 
overwhelmed  him  with  a  realization  of 
the  cowardice  which  had  driven  him  from 
her  at  the  very  moment  of  attainment. 
Yes — he  had  alw^ays  feared  his  fate,  and  he 
was  too  honest  to  disown  his  cowardice 
now ;  for  had  not  all  his  old  doubts  started  to 
life  again  at  the  mere  sight  of  Trenor's 
name? 

He  laid  the  note  in  his  card-case,  folding 
it  away  carefully,  as  something  made  pre- 
cious by  the  fact  that  she  had  held  it  so; 
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then,  growing  once  more  aware  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  he  continued  his  examination  of  the 
papers. 

To  his  surprise,  he  found  that  all  the  bills 
were  receipted;  there  was  not  an  unpaid 
account  among  them.  He  opened  the 
cheque-book,  and  saw  that  the.  very  night 
before,  a  cheque  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
from  Mrs.  Peniston's  executors  had  been 
entered  in  it.  The  legacy,  then,  had  been 
paid  sooner  than  Gerty  had  led  him  to  ex- 
pect. But,  turning  another  page  or  two, 
he  discovered  with  astonishment  that,  in 
spite  of  this  recent  accession  of  funds,  the 
balance  had  already  declined  to  a  few  dol- 
lars. A  rapid  glance  at  the  stubs  of  the 
last  cheques,  all  of  which  bore  the  date  of 
the  previous  day,  showed  that  between 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars  of  the  legacy 
had  been  spent  in  the  settlement  of  bills, 
while  the  remaining  thousands  were  com- 
prehended in  one  cheque,  made  out,  at  the 
same  time,  to  Charles  Augustus  Trenor. 

Selden  laid  the  book  aside,  and  sank  into 
the  chair  beside  the  desk.  He  leaned  his 
elbows  on  it,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 
The  bitter  waters  of  life  surged  high  about 
him,  their  sterile  taste  was  on  his  lips.  Did 
the  cheque  to  Trenor  explain  the  mystery 
or  deepen  it  ?  At  first  his  mind  refused  to 
act — he  felt  only  the  taint  of  such  a  transac- 
tion between  a  man  like  Trenor  and  a  girl 
like  Lily  Bart.  Then,  gradually,  his 
troubled  vision  cleared,  old  hints  and  ru- 
mours came  back  to  him,  and  out  of  the 
very  insinuations  he  had  feared  to  probe, 
he  constructed  an  explanation  of  the  mys- 
tery. It  was  true,  then,  that  she  had  taken 
money  from  Trenor;  but  true  also,  as  the 


contents  of  the  little  desk  declared,  that  the 
obligation  had  been  intolerable  to  her,  and 
that  at  the  first  opportunity  she  had  freed 
herself  from  it,  though  the  act  left  her  face 
to  face  with  bare  unmitigated  poverty. 

That  was  all  he  knew — all  he  could  hope 
to  unravel  of  the  story.  The  mute  lips  on 
the  pillow  refused  him  more  than  this — un- 
less indeed  they  had  told  him  the  rest  in  the 
kiss  they  had  left  upon  his  forehead.  Yes, 
he  could  now  read  into  that  farewell  all  that 
his  heart  craved  to  find  there;  he  could 
even  draw  from  it  courage  not  to  accuse 
himself  for  having  failed  to  reach  the 
height  of  his  opportunity. 

He  saw  that  all  the  conditions  of  life  had 
conspired  to  keep  them  apart;  since  his 
very  detachment  from  the  external  in- 
fluences which  swayed  her  had  increased 
his  spiritual  fastidiousness,  and  made  it 
more  difficult  for  him  to  live  and  love  un- 
critically. But  at  least  he  had  loved  her — 
had  been  willing  to  stake  his  future  on  his 
faith  in  her — and  if  the  moment  had  been 
fated  to  pass  from  them  before  they  could 
seize  it,  he  saw  now  that,  for  both,  it  had  been 
saved  whole  out  of  the  ruin  of  their  lives. 

It  was  this  moment  of  love,  this  fleeting 
victory  over  themselves,  which  had  kept 
them  from  atrophy  and  extinction;  which, 
in  her,  had  reached  out  to  him  in  every 
struggle  against  the  influence  of  her  sur- 
roundings, and  in  him,  had  kept  alive  the 
faith  that  now  drew  him  penitent  and  recon- 
ciled to  her  side. 

He  knelt  by  the  bed  and  bent  over  her, 
draining  their  last  moment  to  its  lees;  and 
in  the  silence  there  passed  between  them 
the  word  which  made  all  clear. 


The  End. 
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■Will  yer  take  yer  hats  off,  an'  s'lute  the  flag?  "  he  called  sternly. 
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LLIGER  STREET,  narrow 
and  none  too  clean,  was 
daily  glorified  by  a  half  hour 
of  sunshine.  In  the  middle 
of  May  the  soft  light,  begin- 
ning at  the  Maniagos'  fruit- 
stand  at  one  corner,  and  speeding  swiftly  to 
the  Goldsteins'  pawnshop  at  the  other, 
seemed  to  pause  for  an  instant  at  the 
Smiths'  general  store  in  the  middle  of  the 
block,  where  above  the  door  a  dozen  tiny 
flags  swung  gayly  in  the  evening  breeze. 

Before  them  an  admiring  procession  had 
halted.  It  was  led  by  Patrick  Haggarty,  a 
stick  over  his  shoulder  and  a  soldier  cap 
made  of  a  newspaper  on  his  head. 

"Will  yer  take  yer  hats  off,  an'  s'lute  the 
flag  ?"  he  called  sternlv.  With  one  accord 
the  caps  of  the  three  little  Maniagos,  the 
two  little  Goldsteins,  and  the  two  little 
Haggartys  were  removed. 

''March!"  he  shouted,  and  the  proces- 
sion went  proudly  on,  following  the  sun- 
shine. 

From  the  curbstone  across  the  street 
four  little  Heckendorns  watched  with  long- 
ing eyes.  They  sat  with  their  elbows  on 
their  knees,  their  chins  in  their  hands,  and 
two  of  them  wept. 

Back  against  the  house  in  his  arm-chair, 
his  clothes  white  with  flour  fromthebaking, 
their  father  by  turns  smoked  his  long  pipe 
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and  talked  to  his  neighbor  who  sat  on  the 
doorstep  beside  him. 

"Why  ain't  dey  playing  wis  de  rest ? "  he 
repeated.  "Because  dey  shall  not  forget 
der  Vaterland.  Why  shall  dey  desecrate 
de  grafes  of  our  fallen  heroes  ?  "  He  quot- 
ed as  nearly  as  he  could  from  the  Memorial 
Day  speech  he  had  heard  the  year  before. 
"  Dey  ain't  our  fallen  heroes." 

"But  weren't  they  all  born  here ?"  asked 
Mr.  Smith. 

"  Dat  makes  nosing  out.  My  Vaterland 
iss  also  der  Vaterland  from  my  children. 
Dis  United  Shtates " 

Behind  them  at  the  shop-door  appeared 
a  little  blue-eyed  woman. 

"  Hans, how  much  shall  dese  cruller  be  ?" 
she  demanded. 

"Ten  cent,"  answered  her  husband 
angrily.  She  knew  well  enough  how  much 
the  crullers  were.  It  was  only  her  trick  of 
interrupting  him  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
praise  the  fatherland.  He  would  say  what 
he  chose. 

Suddenly  the  door  was  pushed  outward. 

"Yes,  but  I  wanted  that  kind,"  a  girl's 
voice  said  laughingly.  "My  party  would 
have  been  spoiled  if  I  couldn't  have  had 
that  kind." 

"What  did  you  do?"  asked  her  friend, 
appearing  beside  her  on  the  top  step. 

"I  bearded  the  chef  himself,  and  he  told 
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me  that  the  Fleischmanns  baked  them,  and 
so  I  went  there.  They  had  sent  all  they 
had  made  over  to  Delmonico's,  but  they 
might  not  need  them  all.  So  they  tele- 
phoned and  Delmonico  sent  back  three 
dozen." 

Mr.  Heckendorn  looked  up  at  the  girls, 
who  had  paused  to  watch  the  procession  in 
the  street.  He  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth. 

"Next  time  you  want  somesing  you  come 
here,"  he  said.  ''We  bake  sefen  kinds 
bread,  an'  much  cakes  yet." 

"Thank  you,"  the  girl  laughed,  tucking 
the  bag  under  her  arm. 

Mr.  Heckendorn  was  silent  until  he 
heard  his  wife  close  the  door  which  led  from 
the  shop  back  into  the  house.  Then  he 
burst  forth. 

"It  iss  no  place  like  der  Vaterland,"  he 
said.     "It  iss  no  one  like  der  Kaiser." 

"Why  did  you  come  here?"  asked  his 
neighbor  politely. 

"  Ach,  it  wass  de  Frau.  She  was  talking 
always  United  Shtates,  United  Shtates.  I 
had  no  rest,  only  to  come." 


"And  a  mighty  good  thing  you're  mak- 
ing of  it,"  said  Mr.  Smith  to  himself.  Aloud 
he  said  pacifically,  "I  guess  everybody  likes 
his  own  country  the  best." 

"Yes,  an'  it  iss  no  country  Hke  der  Vater- 
land. It  iss  here  always  somesing  wrong, 
an'  der  President,  he  can't  do  nosing.  Der 
Kaiser,  he  would  stop  it.  Der  President, 
he  iss  nosing  worth.     He " 

Some  telepathic  influence  turned  Mr. 
Heckendorn 's  head  toward  the  shop  door. 
Within  stood  his  wife.  Her  face  was  white 
and  her  blue  eyes  seemed  black.  Her  eyes 
were  upon  him,  her  hand  pointed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  There  beneath  the 
flags,  great  of  height  and  broad  of  shoulder, 
stood  Patrick  O'Malley,  the  poHceman  of 
the  district.  His  eyes  were  on  the  children, 
who,  singing  uncertainly,  "  Oh,  say  can  you 
see"  came  gayly  back.  Then  he  walked 
slowly  across  the  street. 

"Mr.  Heckendorn,"  he  began  majestical- 
ly, "why  don't  you  let  your  children  play?" 

Mr.  Heckendorn's  face  flushed  scarlet 
under  its  sprinkling  of  flour.  He  was  aware 
that  Margaretta  was  motioning  frantically 
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first  to  him  and  then  to  the  children.  The 
children  looked  at  her  bewildered.  They 
had  been  so  sternl}-  forbidden  to  join  the 
parade,  how  could  they  guess  now  that  she 
meant  them  to  go  ?  As  for  her  husband,  her 
threatenings  seemed  to  fan  into  life  a  mad 
defiance.  He  would  have  his  say!  What 
was  this  United  States  that  a  German  should 
not  dare  to  say  what  he  liked  ? 

"My  children  shall  love  der  Vaterland," 
he  answered.  '^  It  iss  no  Memorial  Day  for 
my  children." 

Ofhcer  O'Malley's  lips  broadened  to  a 
great  smile. 

"  You'll  get  over  that  all  right,  Mr.  Heck- 
endorn,"  he  said,  and  passed  on. 

"Der  Vaterland,"  began  Mr.  Hecken- 
dorn. 

"Hans!"  said  his  wife  in  the  doorway. 

Mr.  Smith  rose  considerately.  When 
his  own  wife  took  that  tone  he  did  not  care 
for  anyone  to  be  about. 

"What  iss  it?"  asked  Mr.  Heckendorn 
sullenly. 

"Come  in." 
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He  rose  slowly,  partly  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  obey  her  too  quickly,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  was  hard  to  get  out  of  the  arm- 
chair. The  steps  creaked  under  his  weight. 
At  the  top  he  paused.  The  children  looked 
up  at  him  fearfully. 

"Remember  what  I  say,"  he  commanded 
sternly. 

When  he  had  closed  the  door  behind 
him  his  wife  seized  his  arm. 

"They  will  take  us  all  to  the  prison,"  she 
sobbed.  Her  husband  was  aware  of  a  sud- 
den relief  at  the  sound  of  the  German  instead 
of  the  broken  English  which  she  usually 
spoke.  "To  say  thus  to  the  officer !  Grim- 
melhausen  went  to  jail  because  he  spoke 
scornfully  of  the  Kaiser.  And  thou  hast 
said  that  the  President  was  nothing  worth, 
that  he  could  do  nothing,  that  he  was — 
Ach,  my  children!"— She  pushed  him  an- 
grily from  her. — "It  is  not  for  thee  that  I 
cry.  On  thy  head  be  thy  own  sins!  But 
my  children  !     They  will  be  outcasts." 

"Schmidt  says  also  that  the  President  is 
nothing  worth.     It  was  one  Bryan " 
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''Schmidt!"  she  repeated  scornfully. 
''  Let  him  talk.  But  he  would  not  say  it  to 
the  officer,  that  he  would  not.  And  he  is 
American.  The  Americans  dare  talk.  But 
thou — they  willsend  thee  to  prison, and  send 
me  and  the  children  back,  Hke  the  others 
on  the  ship — that  is  what  they  will  do  1" 

"If  he  had  meant  to  seize  me,  he  would 
have  seized  me  then,"  said  Mr.  Hecken- 
dorn sullenly.     He  was  a  little  frightened. 


we  ate  always  the  black  bread.  Here  we 
have  whitebread.  Fifty-seven  people  have 
been  in  the  shop  since  the  morning.  At 
home  there  came  never  more  in  in  a  day 
than  twenty.     What  would  you  have  ?  " 

''This  is  the  land  of  free  speech,"  said 
her  husband.     "I  can  say  what  I  choose." 

"Yes,  if  the  officer  does  not  hear.  And 
he  has  heard."  She  seized- his  arm  again 
with  both  hands.     "  He  will  come  back  and 
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now  that  the  defiance  had  worn  off.     "And 

a  man  may  speak  the  truth .    At  home ' ' 

"At  home  !"  repeated  his  wife.  "Thou 
talkest  ahvavs  of  home.  What  hadst  thou 
there  ?  We  could  save  nothing.  In  eight 
years  poor  little  Hans  must  go  into  the 
army,  as  thou  didst  go  into  the  army,  and  by 
and  by  Karl  would  also  go  into  the  army, 
and  Ernst.  Have  we  not  meat  three  times 
a  day,  if  we  want  it  ?  There  to  have  it  on 
Sundays  and  hoHdays  was  fortunate.  There 


throw  thee  into  prison.  And  I,  what  shall 
I  do,  I  and  the  little  ones  ?  " 

"Thou  talkest  foohshness,"  he  answered 
sharply,  but  with  a  quiver  in  his  voice.  He 
had  begun  to  repent  his  rashness,  but  it 
would  not  do  to  let  Margaretta  see.  "Let 
me  go ;  it  is  time  that  I  am  at  my  work." 

When  the  Maniagos  and  the  Goldsteins 
and  the  Haggartys  had  finished  playing 
Memorial  Day,  they  looked  in  vain  for  the 
little  Heckendorns.      They   called    them- 
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mother.      "Thy    father 

"but,  no, she  would 

not  criticise  their  father 


Say 


them 
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to  his  children, 
now  thy  prayers." 

When  she  left 
they  were  in  tears. 

"Shall  they  see  the 
humiHation  of  their  fa- 
ther?" she  said  to  her- 
self as  she  went  down  the 
stairs.  "Perhaps  they 
will  come  to-night  to 
take  him  away." 

Then  she  went  out  to 
the  bakery. 

"Perhaps  if  thou 
shouldst  see  the  officer^ 
Hans,  and  promise  him 
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Her  husband  waved 
her  out. 

* '  Thou  talkest  foolish- 
ness," he  said  majestic- 
ally. 

When  she  had  gone 
terror  overcame  him.    It 
was  true, as  she  had  said, 
Grimmelhausen      had 
been  for  three  months  in 
the  prison.    What  would 
his  wife  and  children  do, 
"  •    if  they  should  cast  him 
there  also  ?    Margaretta 
could  run  the  shop,  but 
Margaretta    could    not 
bake,  and  without  any- 
thing to  sell  there  would 
be   no   use   in   keeping 
open.     And  what  might 
they  not  do  to  her  and 
the  children  if  he  were 
not  there  to    protect 
them?     They  were  in  the  midst  of  stran- 
gers.    The  fruit-seller  at  the  corner  came 
from  Italy,  the  painter  next  door  was  an 
Irishman,  the  pawnbroker   a  Httle  farther 
down  the  street  was  a  Jew. 

He  had  been  rash.  The  officer  had  smiled, 


selves  hoarse,  but  the  children  did  not  ap- 
pear. 

Within  the  Heckendorn  house  was 
silence.  In  the  bakery,  Mr.  Heckendorn 
moved  noiselessly  about,  his  great  arms 
bare  to  the  shoulder.  On  the  second  floor 
the  little  Heckendorns  arrayed  themselves  butso had  they  whofetchedGrimmelhausen. 
noiselessly  for  bed.  He  drew  the  last  batch  of  bread  from  the 

"Whydowehave  togobeforeitisdark?"  oven  with  shaking  hands,  then  he  tiptoed 
demanded  Hans,  who  was  the  oldest,  and  into  the  shop.  Margaretta  was  nowhere  to 
therefore  privileged.  be  seen.     Listening,  he  heard  the  creak  of 

"Because  sorrow  is  coming  upon  us  and  her  rocking-chair,  the  ridiculous  American 
the  morrow  will  be  hard,"  answered  his    chair  of  which  she  was  so  fond.     It  was  al- 
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most  dark  outside ;  he  could  see  through  the 
shop  window  the  colored  globes  at  the  drug- 
store at  the  corner,  and  the  flaring  torch  at 
the  Maniago's  fruit-stand  across  the  street. 
The  sound  of  a  measured  footstep  made 
him  shiver.  What  if  they  were  coming  to 
get  him  ?  He  would  do  as  Margaretta  told 
him — go  and  say  to  the  officer  that  he  did 
not  mean  what  he  said,  that  he  did  not 
know  what  he  said — he  would  tell  him  any- 
thing.    He  opened  the  door  softly. 

The  footstep  drew  nearer.  He  would 
wait  until  it  had  passed.  He  stepped  back 
into  the  shop.  He  would  hght  the  lamps. 
The  footstep,  however,  did  not  pass,  but 
paused  before  the  house  and  came  slowly 
up  the  steps,  a  footstep  as  heavy  as  his  own. 
He  heard  the  boards  creak  in  the  same  spot 
as  they  creaked  under  his  own  tread. 

Suddenly  the  door  was  pushed  open. 

''Heckendorn!" 

It  was  a  voice  which  he  knew.  It  was 
the  voice  of  O'Malley,  the  officer. 

"What  iss  it?"  he  faltered,  wishing  for 
Margaretta.     Margaretta  was  brave. 

"Here  is  a  paper  for  you  and  your  wife. 
Where  are  you  ?     I'll  put  it  on  the  case." 

"It  wass'n't  Margaretta,"  he  faltered. 

li  T yy 

"It  w'on't  do  no  harm  for  you  both  to  go." 

"But  the  children?  My  Hans,  and 
my  Karl,  and " 

"You  can  get  someone  to  look  after 
them,"  said  O'Malley,  and  was  gone. 

Heckendorn  clutched  madly  at  the 
counter,  then  sank  back  against  the 
shelves.  It  had  come.  Margaretta  was 
right.  But  what  had  Margaretta  done 
that  she  should  go,  too  ?  Perhaps  he 
could  beg  O'Malley  yet  to  let  him  go. 
He  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out. 
O'Malley  stood  at  the  corner  talking  to 
the  Italian,  and  they  were  looking  in  his 
direction. 

He  went  inside  and  locked  the  door 
with  trembling  fingers.  Then  he  picked 
up  the  paper.  It  was  a  long  envelope 
with  a  thick  enclosure.  It  was  a  notifica- 
tion, doubtless — what  the  Americans 
called  a  warrant.  It  struck  him  sudden- 
ly how  much  more  gracious  the  United 
States  was  to  her  offenders.  She  warned 
them.  At  home  they  would  simply 
have  fetched  him.  Now  at  least  he 
would  have  time  to  set  his  affairs  in 
order  and  trv  to  find  someone  to  care 


for  the  children.  He  went  heavily  out  to 
the  back  room. 

"Margaretta!"  he  called;  "Marga- 
retta!" 

Margaretta  ran  down  the  stairway. 

"They  have  warned  me,"  he  said  dully. 

"Warned  you?" 

"Yes.  The  officer  was  here.  He 
brought  a  paper.  It  is  that  I  shall  have 
time  to  set  my  business  in  order.  Here  is 
the  paper." 

She  took  it  from  his  hand  and  opened 
the  envelope.  Within  was  a  gorgeous  seal. 
She  touched  it  fearfully  with  her  finger. 

"But  why  set  the  business  in  order  ?  Will 
I  not  be  here?" 

"Thou  goest  also.  The  officer  he  said 
it." 

"I!" 

"Yes.  It  is  the  American  way.  Per- 
haps it  is  that  thou  shalt  care  for  me.  Per- 
haps  "    Mr.    Heckendorn    sat    down 

heavily  in  his  arm-chair.  "  Ach,  that  I  had 
never  been  born ! " 

Toward  morning  he  fell  into  a  restless 
sleep.  His  wife  did  not  even  undress,  but 
moved  swiftly,  silently,  about  the  house, 
cleaning  what  had  been  clean  before  and 
putting  in  order  what  was  already  spotless. 
Often  she  paused  to  look  at  the  children, 
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'Ach,  that  I  had  never  been  born  1  " 
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"Ach,  mein  Karl  I    ach,  meine  Elsa!"  she  sobbed. 


the  three  boys  in  a  wide  bed,  and  Httle  Elsa 
in  the  crib  beside  them. 

"Ach,  mein  Hans !  ach,  mein  Ernst!" 
she  would  say  softly,  and  then  go  about  her 
work.  In  an  hour  she  would  be  back  to 
look  at  them  again. 

''Ach,  mein  Karl!  ach,  meine  Elsa! "  she 
sobbed. 

Morning  dawned  at  last  and  she  called 
her  husband. 

''Arise  and  dress,"  she  bade  him.  "Shall 
it  be  that  they  shall  find  thee  in  thy  bed  ?  " 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  clasped 
his  hands  helplessly  above  the  gay  quilt. 

"Ach,  Margaretta,  thou  lovest  thy  fool- 
ish husband  no  more ! " 

She  stopped  for  an  instant  to  lay  her 
hand  on  his. 

"Am  I  not  going  with  thee  even  to  the 
prison?  "she  said. 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  during  the 
night  what  they  would  do.  Hans  w^as  ten 
years  old;  he  could  look  after  the  house. 
The  other  children  would  do  as  he  said,  and 
it  would  be  better  than  to  have  a  stranger 
come  in.  She  would  tell  him  that  he  must 
not  let  the  children  go  out  of  the  door;  they 
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could  play  in  the  little  yard  at  the  back. 
Hans  could  bake  enough  for  them,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  sausage  in  the  house, 
and  she  would  give  him  some  money  to  buy 
things  at  the  store. 

Having  dressed  the  children  and  given 
them  their  breakfast,  she  sat  down  by  the  side 
of  her  husband  to  wait.  Morning  grew  to 
noon,  and  yet  the  officer  did  not  come.  Every 
time  there  was  a  rap  at  the  door  she  peered 
fearfully  out  into  the  shop.  Each  time,  how- 
ever, it  was  only  a  neighbor  in  search  of 
bread  or  cakes,  and  not  O'Malley. 

At  noon  she  cooked  a  good  dinner,  and 
the  hour  passed  swiftly.  Then  Ernst  and 
Elsa  went  to  sleep,  Ernst  in  his  father's 
arms,  and  Elsa  in  her  own.  She  wept 
silently. 

"If  they  would  but  come!"  said  Mr. 
Heckendorn.  His  face  was  haggard.  "If 
they  come  soon,  it  will  be  the  sooner  past." 

"The  neighbors  will  see,"  wailed  Mar- 
garetta. 

"No,  they  won't,"  put  in  Httle  Hans. 
"Thev  will  come  in  the  Black  Maria, 
mother." 

His  father  lifted  the  paper  fearfully. 
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''Perhaps  it  tells  when  we  shall  go,"  said 
his  wife. 

''But  I  cannot  read  it,  nor  canst  thou." 

"We  can  ask  someone,  but  it  will  be 
further  disgrace,"  wailed  Margaretta. 

Heckendorn  lifted  his  hands  from 
Ernst's  curls. 

"  But  little  Hans,  can  he  not  read  ?  " 

Little  Hans  reached  across  the  table  for 
the  paper. 

"You  bet  I  can,"  he  said  with  cheerful 
pride.  There  was  little  that  was  German 
about  Hans.  ' '  I  can  read  anything.  Give 
it  tome." 

His  father  handed  him  the  paper. 

"Then  read  that,  Hanschen." 

Hans  cleared  his  eyes  with  a  swift  rub  of 
his  fist. 

"We,  the  undersigned " 

His  father  interrupted  him. 

"  How  is  it  signed  ?  " 

"Patrick  O'Malley,  Thomas  Higgins, 
George  McKay.  They're  all  policemen, 
father." 

"  Go  on,"  groaned  Mr.  Heckendorn. 

"We,  the  undersigned,  invite  you  and 
your  wife  to  be  present  at  a  festival " 

Heckendorn  raised  his  hand  helplessly. 

"What  iss  dot?"  he  asked  wearily  in 
English. 

Margaretta  clutched  his  arm. 

"It  is  a  Fest,  it  is  a  Feiertag.  Go  on, 
Hanschen." 

" to  be  given  by  the  Third  Ward 

Social  Club,  on  Memorial " 


His  mother  swept  thepaperoutof  his  hand. 

"Hans,  it  is  not  a  warning,  it  is  an  invita- 
tion. We  are  invited  to  be  present.  It  is  a 
Fest,  Hans,  it  is  a " 

"I  will  go,  too,"  said  little  Hans  firmly. 

Hans  the  elder  looked  at  her  helplessly. 
He  was  not  quick  like  Margaretta. 

"Must  w^e  then  not  go  to  the  prison  ? " 

"  No,  to  be  sure  we  must  not  go." 

"And  they  will  do  me  nothing  because  I 
said  what  I  said  from  the  President  ?  " 

Margaretta  frowned. 

"They  will  hold  it  against  thee.  They 
do  not  perhaps  punish  the  first  time  in 
America.  They  wait  perhaps  till  the 
second.  You  had  better  tell  the  officer 
that  you  love  the  gnadig'  President." 

Margaretta  laid  the  sleeping  Elsa  on  the 
couch.  Then  she  Hfted  the  shades  in  the 
shop  and  opened  wide  the  door. 

"You  had  better  begin  wis  de  baking. 
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Hans,"  she  said  in  English.  "And  Han- 
schen,"— she  drew  the  boy  to  her  side  and 
whispered  to  him,  then  she  put  something  in 
his  hand  and  he  ran  across  the  street  to  the 
store  with  the  flags  outside  the  door.  "Come, 
Hans."  She  seized  her  husband  by  the 
shoulder  and  helped  him  out  of  his  coat. 

That  evening  at  dusk  Mr.  Heckendorn 
propped  his  chair  against  the  house  wall. 
He  was  tired.  When  one  lets  five  or  six 
hours  of  one's  working  day  go  by  unoccu- 
pied, it  is  hard  to  catch  up. 

Beside  him  sat  his  wife.  When  his  pipe 
was  empty  she  filled  it  for  him.  The  chil- 
dren were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

O'Malley  came  slowly  down  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  When  he  saw  them  he 
crossed  directly  over. 

"  Margaretta ! "  gasped  Mr.  Heckendorn. 

"He  will  do  younosing,"  said  Margaretta. 
"He  comes  to  see  if  we  will  go  in  de  Fest." 

Such  proved  to  be  O'Malley 's  errand. 
He  stood  before  them  swinging  his  mace  by 
its  cord  behind  his  back,  and  talking  as 
affably  as  though  he  were  not  the  august 
representative  of  the  law. 

"Where  are  the  children?"  he  asked 
pleasantly. 

"  Dey  play  wis  de  Goldstein  children  and 
de  Haggarty  children,  and  de  Man 'ago  chil- 
dren," said  their  mother,  the  while  she  prod- 
ded her  husband  sharply  with  her  elbow. 
He  knew  well  enough  what  she  meant. 

"Dis  United  Shtates  iss  a  great  place," 
he  said.  "  Der  Vaterland  iss — "  there  was 
a  quick  struggle  for  an  American  idiom  be- 
fitting what  he  meant  to  say — "  Der  Vater- 
land issn't  de  only  pebble  on  der  beach." 

The  gnadiger  officer  laughed. 

"Now  you're  talkin',"  he  said  cheerfully. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  shrill  voices.  A 
procession  came  around  the  corner  by  the 
fruit-stand,  chanting  loudly,  "Oh,  say  can 
can  you  see?"  It  was  longer  than  it  had 
been  the  evening  before,  and  the  relative 
positions  had  changed.  The  scion  of  the 
house  of  Haggarty  had  fallen  to  the  ranks. 
The  Httle  Maniagos  and  Haggartys  and 
Goldsteins  brought  up  the  rear.  At  the 
head  of  the  line  walked  the  house  of  Heck- 
endorn, each  one,  down  to  tiny  Elsa,  topped 
with  a  soldier  cap  and  bearing  over  his 
shoulder  a  flag. 

Their  father  looked  at  them  proudly. 
Then  he  Hfted  his  pipe  in  the  air. 

"Hoch,.  de  United  Shtates !"  he  said. 
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H  E  REAFTE  R 


By  W.  J.  Henderson 


Preach  me  no  heaven  of  insensate  rest 

And  drowsy  chantings  of  obedient  praise. 

Must  I  intone  the  wide  hereafter  out 

In  dulcet  choirings  with  young  seraphim, 

And  lull  to  sleep  my  unperfected  soul, 

New  fledged,  and  fluttering  from  its  fleshly  nest? 

Why,  let  the  angels  sing  and  strike  the  harp 

To  pious  chords;  they  never  knew  aught  else. 

If  death  be  but  a  gate  that  leads  to  this, 

'Twere  better  that  we  dig  our  mortal  graves 

So  deep  we  shall  not  hear  the  judgment  trump. 

Out  of  the  cradled  vale  of  puling  babes 

We  have  cHmbed  up  the  hill  unto  the  crest 

Through  dusty  days  of  study  and  of  thought. 

We  have  fed  fat  our  minds  with  many  books, 

Have  read  the  record  of  the  circling  worlds. 

Have  weighed  far  planets,  caught  slim  asteroids, 

And  found  the  secret  of  the  stalwart  earth 

Amid  convenient  atoms.     But  with  this 

Have  we  encompassed  knowledge?     Are  we  wise? 

Thou  knowest.     We  are  but  the  silly  sport 

Of  Time,  that  either  blinds  our  futile  eyes 

With  gazing  at  the  glory  of  the  sun 

Or  hghts  us  with  a  glimpse  between  the  stars. 

Here  stand  we  shut  within  our  pristine  shells. 

The  mind  a  kernel  that  has  not  yet  burst 

Into  a  branching  plant  to  drink  the  air. 

It  does  not  tremble  with  the  universe. 

Nor  grow  a  part  of  all,  a  sentient  ray. 

Vibrating  to  its  core  in  synchrony 

With  the  great  waves  that  bear  through  space 

The  silent  heart-throbs  of  infinity. 

Within  this  fleshly  prison  we  are  held, 

A  subtle  essence  in  a  sealed  globe; 

Break  but  the  seal  and  we  shall  float  across 

The  earth,  the  seas,  the  bright,  perennial  stars. 

In  immaterial  perfume.     We  are  souls, 

Yea,  souls  imprisoned,  souls  the  serfs  of  Time, 

Set  free  alone  by  the  decree  of  Death. 

Then  preach  me  not  of  everlasting  rest, 

A  heaven  of  harps  and  oratorio. 

If  that  be  heaven,  then  let  me  stay  without, 

A  homeless  spirit,  winging  in  the  void 

An  endless  flight  beyond  the  utmost  workls. 

For  there  at  last  I  shall  be  wholly  free 

To  seek  the  full  and  perfectest  rewards 

Of  truth,  to  walk  in  glory  through  that  land 

Which  we  but  dream  of,  and  of  which  till  now 

I  have  but  seen  the  beacon  fires  afar 

Upon  the  shores  of  yon  cerulean  sea. 
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^^^^^^J  H  E  difficulties  constantly 
arising  between  employers 
and  employees  and  the  in- 
creasingly aggressive  inter- 
ference of  labor  unions  with 
industrial  operations  have 
brought  the  labor  problem  to  the  front  as 
never  before.  Here  is  a  matter  directly 
touching  the  public  welfare  which  cannot 
be  blinked ;  it  must  be  squarely  met  and  its 
solution  must  be  worked  out  on  a  sound 
economic  basis,  or  we  shall  never  reach 
any  substantial  results.  More  than  this, 
even  if  we  arrive  at  positive  truth,  we  shall 
vet  have  to  face  the  difficulties  of  a  sus- 
picious  mind  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
preconceptions  differ  from  our  conclusions. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  serious  duties  of 
practical  economists  is  to  so  wing  the  truth 
by  publicity  that  it  may  enter  the  thinking 
of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 

To  this  end,  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to 
examine  the  principles  and  practice  of  labor 
unions  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  men  who 
make  up  its  membership.  We  may  leave 
the  employer  out  of  account  in  this  study, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  is  the  one 
who,  by  situation,  intelligence,  and  experi- 
ence, is  generally  able  to  care  for  himself. 
This  reason,  obviously,  does  not  apply  to 
the  receiver  of  wages,  who  is  now  using  the 
union  as  an  organization  for  raising  his 
wages  as  well  as  lessening  the  duration  and 
improving  the  conditions  of  his  daily  toil. 
First  of  all,  it  should  be  understood  that  we 
make  no  objection  to  organized  unions. 
They  have  their  unmistakable  advantages, 
as  well  as  their  disadvantages.  The  friend 
of  the  workman  certainly  must  wish  to  study 
how  to  increase  the  gains  and  diminish  the 
losses  from  unions.  In  this  spirit  it  ought 
to  be  possible  to  study  impartially  and  hon- 
estly any  and  all  defects  in  the  principles  on 
which  labor  unions  are  based.  If  the  defects 
disclosed  are  obvious  and  important,  then  it 
would  be  stupid  for  society  to  ignore  them ; 
and  the  economist  may  be  rightly  called 


upon,  as  a  consequence,  to  propose  a  con- 
structive means  for  remedying  the  short- 
comings of  the  unions  to  the  end  that  their 
efficiency  may  be  increased.  Beginning 
first  with  a  critical  analysis  of  the  present 
policy  of  the  main  body  of  labor  unionists, 
it  will  be  my  purpose  to  follow  this  with  a 
constructive  plan  by  which  the  laborers 
may  improve  their  condition  through  the 
agency  of  the  unions. 

Accepting  the  aims  of  the  labor  organ- 
izations as  above  described,  what  are  the 
means  used  to  accomplish  these  aims? 
With  this  purpose  all  of  us  who  are  human 
must  sympathize ;  all  of  us  wish  to  see  pov- 
erty reduced  and  the  wages  of  the  worker 
raised.  There  can  be  no  disagreement  on 
this  point.  The  real  question  at  issue,  how- 
ever, is.  How  can  these  results  be  brought 
about?  On  this  point,  it  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  say  that  we  must  divest  our- 
selves of  all  stubborn  pride  of  opinion,  and 
look  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face.  Nor 
can  any  system  of  ethics  be  maintained  for 
a  moment  which,  although  based  on  sym- 
pathy, is  not  founded  securely  upon  sound 
economic  principles.  If  the  unions  also 
have  built  up  a  theory  of  class  ethics  which 
aims  to  justify  conduct  squarely  opposed  to 
the  established  order  of  societv,  and  a  con- 
duct  based  on  mistaken  economic  theory, 
then  that  code  of  ethics  must  go  to  the  wall. 
Moreover,  it  will,  in  that  case,  be  to  the 
permanent  good  of  the  workers  that  it 
should  give  way  to  some  other  code. 

What,  then,  are  the  means  adopted  by 
the  unions  to  raise  wages  ?  Obviously,  it  is 
not  possible  to  predicate  in  one  statement 
what  is  true  of  all  unions.  There  are  many 
differing  practical  policies  in  force :  and  yet 
it  is  possible  to  indicate  the  one  common 
economic  principle  underlying  the  action 
of  the  majority  of  the  large  and  influential 
organizations.  To  be  brief,  the  practical 
poHcy  of  labor  unions  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  labor- 
ers in  a  given  occupation.  By  combina- 
tion also  the  gain  of  collective  bargaining 
is   obtained.     Just   as   manufacturers   at- 
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tempt  to  control  the  supply  and  the  price 
of  an  article,  so  the  unions  attempt  to  fix 
the  rate  of  wages  by  controlling  the  number 
of  possible  competitors  for  hire.  It  would 
seem  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  should 
be  sauce  for  the  gander. 

The  principle  of  monopoly,  it  should  be 
observed,  is  effective  in  regulating  price 
only  if  the  monopoly  is  fairly  complete ;  it 
must  include  practically  all  of  the  supply. 
But  even  under  these  conditions  the  price 
cannot  be  settled  alone  by  those  who  con- 
trol the  supply.  The  demand  of  those  who 
buy  is  equally  necessary  to  the  outcome. 
As  a  rule,  the  monopolistic  seller  must  set 
a  price  w^hich  will  induce  the  demand  to 
take  off  the  whole  supply.  Too  high  a 
price  will  lessen  consumption  and  lessen 
demand. 

In  a  similar  way,  not  only  must  there  be 
an  active  demand  for  labor  from  employers, 
but  to  fix  the  price  of  labor  a  union  must 
control  practically  all  of  a  given  kind  of 
labor.  Here  we  find  the  pivotal  difficulty 
in  the  policy  of  the  unions;  and  we  find 
clashes  of  opinion  as  to  the  facts.  If  the 
union  does  not  contain  all  the  persons  com- 
peting for  the  given  kind  of  work,  then  its 
theory  of  monopoly  will  be  a  failure  in 
practice.  '  In  fact,  the  unions  composed  of 
unskilled  laborers,  such  as  teamsters,  can 
never  include  all  the  persons,  near  and  far, 
capable  of  competing  for  their  positions. 
The  principle  of  monopoly  cannot  be  made 
to  work  successfully  in  such  unions. 

But  it  will  be  objected  by  union  leaders 
that  it  is  their  policy  to  gather  every  laborer 
into  the  union,  and  thus  eventually  con- 
trol all  the  supply  in  an  invincible  monop- 
oly. The  unions,  however,  do  not,  in  fact, 
admit  all  comers.  Some,  such  as  machin- 
ists, admirably  demand  skill  as  a  prereq- 
uisite of  admission;  others,  such  as  teleg- 
raphers, make  the  admission  of  appren- 
tices practically  impossible;  while  others 
again,  like  some  woodworkers,  find  diffi- 
culty in  getting  apprentices,  and  conse- 
quently urge  training  in  the  public  schools. 
In  such  variety  of  practice  there,  never- 
theless, emerges  the  fact  that  many  unions 
try  to  create  an  artificial  monopoly  by  ex- 
cluding others,  and  yet  try  to  keep  the 
union  scale  of  wages  by  preventing  in  many 
ways  the  employment  of  non-union  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  unions  adopt 
the  plan  of  admitting  all  who  apply,  then 


all  laborers  being  unionists,  the  situation 
would  be  the  same  as  regards  supply  as 
if  there  were  no  unions.  Could  the  unions 
then  maintain  a  ''union  scale"  of  wages? 
Evidently,  if  the  whole  supply  of  laborers 
is  thus  introduced  into  the  field  of  employ- 
ment, then  the  rate  of  wages  for  all  in  any 
one  occupation  can  never  be  more  than 
that  rate  which  will  warrant  the  employ- 
ment of  all — that  is,  the  market  rate  of 
wages.  Although  all  laborers  are  included 
in  the  unions,  they  would  have  the  ad- 
vantages, whatever  they  may  be,  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  Yet  if  the  unions 
really  believe  that  when  every  laborer  is  in- 
side the  union  collective  bargaining  can 
of  itself,  irrespective  of  the  supply,  raise 
the  rate  of  wages,  they  are  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. Wholly  aside  from  the  in- 
fluence of  demand,  in  order  to  control  the 
rate  of  wages,  the  unions  which  include 
all  laborers  must  effectually  control  immi- 
gration and  the  rate  of  births.  No  one,  it 
scarcely  need  be  said,  is  so  ignorant  of 
economic  history  as  to  believe  that  such  a 
control  over  births  can  be  maintained. 
There  is  little  hope  for  higher  wages  by  this 
method  of  action. 

In  the  anthracite-coal  regions,  for  in- 
stance, it  will  be  said  that  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  to  force  all  the  men  to  join  the 
unions.  If  not  only  those  on  the  ground, 
but  all  newcomers,  are  admitted  to  mem- 
bership, then  not  all  unionists  can  find  em- 
ployment in  the  mines.  At  the  best,  if  they 
can  fix  the  rate  of  wages  which  employers 
must  pay  those  who  do  work,  some  will  re- 
main unemployed.  In  such  a  case,  the 
working  members  must  support  the  idle — 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  the 
wages  of  those  who  work — or  the  unem- 
ployed must  seek  work  elsewhere.  Sooner 
or  later,  for  men  capable  of  doing  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  work  an  adjustment  as  a 
whole  between  the  demand  for  laborers 
and  the  supply  of  them  must  be  reached 
on  the  basis  of  a  market  rate. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  fact  is  to-day 
unmistakable  that  the  unions  include  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  total  body  of  labor- 
ers. In  spite  of  the  proclaimed  intention  to 
include  in  a  union  each  worker  of  every  occu- 
pation, and  then  to  federate  all  the  unions, 
the  unions  contain  far  less  than  a  majority  of 
the  working  force  of  the  country.  To  the 
present  time,  therefore,  the  practical  policy 
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of  the  unions  is  one  of  artificial  monopoly; 
that  is,  not  able  to  control  the  whole  supply, 
the  union  attempts  to  fix  a  ''union  scale" 
and  maintain  only  its  own  members  at  work. 
This  situation,  consequently,  means  always 
and  inevitably  the  existence  of  non-union 
men,  against  whom  warfare  must  be  waged. 
Under  this  system  high  wages  for  some  can 
be  obtained  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  others 
outside  the  union.  The  economic  means 
chosen  by  the  unions,  then,  to  gain  higher 
wages  are  practicable  only  for  a  part  of  the 
labor  body,  and  then  only  provided  all  other 
competitors  can  be  driven  from  the  field. 
The  policy  of  artificial  monopoly  being,  thus, 
the  common  principle  of  a  great  majority  of 
unions,  we  may  next  briefly  consider  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  such  a  policy. 

1.  The  immediate  corollary  of  the  union 
policy  is  a  warfare  a  P  on  trance  against  non- 
union men.  This  hostility  against  brother 
workers  is  excused  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
the  only  means  of  keeping  up  the  ''union 
scale"  of  wages.  Although  an  artificial 
monopoly  is  unjust  and  selfish,  and  certain 
to  end  in  failure,  the  unions  have  doggedly 
adhered  to  it  so  far  as  to  create  a  code  of 
ethics  which  justifies  any  act  which  pre- 
serves the  monopoly.  This  is  the  reason 
why  a  non-union  man  seeking  work  is  re- 
garded as  a  traitor  to  his  class,  when  in  re- 
ality he  is  a  traitor  to  an  insufficient  eco- 
nomic principle.  As  a  human  being  he 
has  the  same  right  to  live  and  work  as  any 
other,  whether  a  member  of  a  union  or  not. 
The  arrogance  of  unionism  in  ruling  on  the 
fundamentals  of  human  liberty,  the  as- 
sumption of  infallibility  and  superiority  to 
institutions  which  have  been  won  only  by 
centuries  of  political  sacrifice  and  effort,  is 
something  supernal — something  to  be  re- 
sented by  every  lover  of  liberty.  Union- 
ism, if  unjust  to  other  men,  cannot  stand. 

2.  Since  the  "union  scale"  of  an  artifi- 
cial monopoly  is  clearly  not  the  market  rate 
of  wages,  the  maintenance  of  the  former 
can  be  perpetuated  only  by  limiting  the 
supply  to  the  members  of  the  union.  The 
only  means  of  keeping  non-union  men  from 
competition  is  force.  Consequently,  the  in- 
evitable outcome  of  the  present  policy  of 
many  labor  organizations  is  lawlessness  and 
an  array  of  power  against  the  state.  Their 
policy  being  what  it  is,  their  purposes  can  be 
successfully  carried  out  only  by  force,  and 
by  denying  to  outsiders  the  privileges  of 


equaHty  and  liberty.  Sometimes  the  means 
of  enforcing  their  unenacted  views  is  known 
as  "peaceful  picketing";  but  this  is  only  a 
mask  for  threats  of  violence.  In  fact,  in- 
timidation of  all  kinds  up  to  actual  murder 
has  been  employed  to  drive  non-union  com- 
petitors out  of  the  labor  market.  Picketing, 
boycotts,  breaking  heads,  slugging,  murder 
— all  outrages  against  law  and  order,  against 
a  government  of  liberty  and  equality — are 
the  necessary  consequences  of  the  existing 
beliefs  of  unionists,  and  they  cannot  gain 
their  ends  without  them.  So  long  as  the 
unions  adhere  to  their  present  principles 
so  long  will  they  be  driven  to  defy  the  maj- 
esty of  the  law,  and  work  to  subvert  a 
proper  respect  for  the  orderly  conduct  of 
government. 

The  dictum  of  a  few  men  in  a  union  has 
been  set  above  the  equality  of  men  before 
the  law\  The  union  lays  down  an  ethical 
proposition,  and  by  its  own  agencies  sets  it- 
self to  apply  it  at  any  and  all  cost.  This  is  a 
method  of  tyranny  and  not  of  liberty.  The 
right  of  the  humblest  person  to  be  protected 
in  his  life  and  property  is  the  very  corner- 
stone of  free  government.  It  means  more 
for  the  weak  than  for  the  strong.  There- 
fore the  opinions  of  a  loosely  constituted 
body,  representing  a  limited  set  of  interests, 
should  not — and  will  not — be  allowed  to  as- 
sume a  power  greater  than  the  political  lib- 
erty for  all,  rich  or  poor,  which  has  been  a 
thousand  years  in  the  making.  By  the  abuses 
of  unionism  there  has  been  set  up  an  impe- 
rium  in  imperio — one  inconsistent  with  the 
other.  One  or  the  other  must  give  way. 
Which  one  it  shall  be  no  one  can  doubt. 
The  dictum  of  rioters  will  never  be  allowed 
by  modern  society  to  eradicate  the  benef- 
icent results  which  have  issued  from  the 
long  evolution  of  civil  liberty.  If  the  plat- 
form of  the  unions  is  opposed  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  law  and  progress,  it  must  yield 
to  the  inevitable  and  be  reconstructed  on 
correct  principles  of  economics  and  justice. 

3.  The  labor  leaders,  finding  themselves 
opposed  by  the  strong  forces  of  society, 
have  at  times  made  use  of  politics.  They 
have  sought  to  influence  executive  action 
in  their  favor.  Mayors  of  cities  are  under 
pressure  not  to  use  the  police  to  maintain 
order  when  strikers  are  intimidating  non- 
union men.  More  than  that,  since  the  pres- 
ence of  soldiers  would  secure  safety  from 
force  to  non-union  workers,  union  leaders 
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have  urged  governors,  and  even  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  refrain  from 
sending  troops  to  points  v^here  disorderly- 
strikes  are  in  operation .  Not  only  the  police 
and  the  soldiery,  but  even  the  courts,  when 
used  solely  to  enforce  the  law  as  created  by 
the  majority  of  voters,  have  been  conspicu- 
ously attacked  as  the  enemies  of  "organized 
labor."  The  hostility  of  these  agencies  in 
truth  is  not  toward  labor,  or  its  organization, 
but  toward  the  perverse  and  misguided  poli- 
cy adopted  by  the  labor  leaders. 

The  entry  of  unions  into  politics,  in  gen- 
eral, is  a  sign  of  sound  growth.  It  is,  at 
least,  a  recognition  that  the  only  legitimate 
way  of  enforcing  their  opinions  upon  others 
is  by  getting  them  incorporated  into  law  by 
constitutional  means.  And  yet  legislation 
in  favor  of  special  interests  will  be  met  by 
the  demand  of  equal  treatment  for  all  other 
interests  concerned;  and  in  this  arena  the 
battle  must  be  fought  out.  The  unions 
will  not  have  their  own  way  by  any  means. 
So  far  as  concerns  the  rate  of  wages,  in  any 
event,  political  agitation  and  legislation  can 
do  little.  The  forces  governing  the  de- 
mand and  supply  of  labor  are  beyond  the 
control  of  legislation.  But  other  subjects 
of  labor  legislation  have  been  introduced, 
as  is  well  known,  such  as  eight-hour  laws, 
high  w^ages  for  state  employees,  and  de- 
mands for  employment  by  the  Government 
of  only  union  men.  All  these  efforts  would 
be  largelv  unnecessarv  were  the  action  of 
the  unions  founded  on  another  principle 
than  monopoly. 

4.  The  difficulties  arising  from  this  in- 
correct policy  of  artificial  monopoly  of  the 
labor  supply  have  been  felt  by  the  unions, 
but  they  have  not  been  assigned  to  their 
true  cause.  Believing  in  the  theory,  even 
though  incorrect,  they  have  gone  on  en- 
forcing their  demands  by  methods  un- 
related to  the  real  causes  at  work.  They 
have  tried  to  strengthen  their  position  by 
claiming  a  share  in  the  ownership  of  the 
establishment  in  which  they  work,  or  a 
right  of  property  in  the  product  they  pro- 
duce, or  a  part  in  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the  concern  which  employs  them. 
They  have  tried  to  say  who  shall  be  hired, 
who  dismissed,  where  materials  shall  be 
bought,  to  whom  goods  shall  be  carried  or 
sold,  and  the  like.  Their  purpose  is  not 
always  clear;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  a 
plan  to  keep  the  employer  at  their  mercy. 


and  thus  under  the  necessity  of  submitting 
to  any  and  all  demands  as  regards  wages. 

In  this  matter  the  unions  cannot  suc- 
ceed. The  very  essence  of  a  definite  rate 
of  wages  is  that  the  laborer  contracts  him- 
self out  of  all  risk.  If  the  workman  claims 
to  be  a  partner  in  the  commercial  enter- 
prise, asking  in  addition  a  part  of  the  gains, 
he  must  also  be  willing  to  share  the  losses. 
This  is  obviously  impossible  for  the  ordi- 
nary working  man.  Hired  labor  and  nar- 
row means  go  together.  Capital  can,  labor 
cannot,  wait  without  serious  loss.  Labor- 
ers, therefore,  cannot  take  the  risks  of  in- 
dustry and  assume  the  familiar  losses  of 
business.  This  is  the  full  and  conclusive 
reason  why  the  laborer  contracts  himself 
out  of  risk  and  accepts  a  definite  rate  of 
wages.  If  he  does  this,  he  is  estopped,  both 
morally  and  legally,  from  further  pro- 
prietary claims  on  the  product  or  estab- 
lishment. 

By  way  of  resume^  it  is  to  be  seen  that  the 
attempt  to  increase  the  income  of  labor  on 
the  unionist  principle  of  a  limitation  of 
competitors  has  led  into  an  impasse,  where 
further  progress  is  blocked  by  the  following 
evils: 

1.  The  wrong  to  non-union  men. 

2.  The  defiance  of  the  established  order 
of  society. 

3.  A  futile  resort  to  legislation. 

4.  The  interference  with  the  employer's 
management. 


II 


In  contrast  with  the  existing  policy, 
which  can  end  only  in  discouragement  and 
failure,  permit  me,  wholly  in  the  interest 
of  the  membership  of  the  unions,  to  sug- 
gest another  policy  which  will  certainly  end 
in  higher  wages  and  open  a  road  to  perma- 
nent progress  for  all  working  men.  In- 
stead of  the  principle  of  monopoly  of  com- 
petitors, I  offer  the  principle  of  produc- 
tivity, as  a  basis  on  which  the  action  of 
unions  should  be  founded. 

By  productivity  is  meant  the  practical 
ability  to  add  to  the  product  turned  out  in 
any  industry.  The  productivity  of  labor 
operates  on  its  price  just  as  does  utility  on 
the  price  of  any  staple  article — improve 
the  quality  of  it  and  you  increase  the  de- 
mand for  it.  This  general  truth  is  nothing 
new.     The  purchaser  of  a  horse  will  pay 
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more  for  a  good  horse  than  for  a  poor  one. 
A  coat  made  of  good  material  will  sell  for 
more  than  one  made  of  poor  material. 
Why?  Because  it  yields  more  utility,  or 
satisfaction,  to  the  purchaser.  In  the  same 
way,  if  the  utility  of  the  labor  to  the  em- 
ployer is  increased,  it  will  be  more  desired; 
that  is,  if  the  laborer  yields  more  of  that  for 
which  the  employer  hires  labor,  the  em- 
ployer will  pay  more  for  it,  on  purely  com- 
mercial grounds. 

Now  it  happens  that  where  productivity 
is  low — that  is,  where  men  are  generally  un- 
skilled— the  supply  is  quite  beyond  the  de- 
mand for  that  kind  of  labor.  Productivity 
being  given,  supply  regulates  the  price. 
Obviously,  to  escape  from  the  thralldom 
of  an  oversupply  of  labor  in  any  given 
class,  or  occupation,  the  laborer  must  im- 
prove his  productivity.  That  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  if  he  trains  himself  and 
acquires  skill,  he  moves  up  into  a  higher 
and  less  crowded  class  of  labor.  The  ef- 
fect on  wages  is  twofold :  (i)  he  is  now  in 
a  group  where  the  supply  is  relatively  less 
to  demand  than  before;  and  (2)  his  utility 
as  a  laborer  to  the  employer  is  greater,  and 
acts  to  increase  the  demand  for  his  services. 
Productivity,  therefore,  is  the  one  sure 
method  of  escape  from  the  depressing  ef- 
fects on  wages  of  an  oversupply  of  labor. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the 
forms  by  which  productivity  shows  itself  in 
the  concrete.  If  the  laborer  is  a  teamster, 
he  can  improve  in  sobriety,  punctuality, 
knowledge  of  horses,  skill  in  driving,  im- 
proved methods  of  loading  and  unloading, 
avoidance  of  delays,  and  in  scrupulous 
honesty.  If,  moreover,  he  studies  his  em- 
ployer's business  and  consults  his  interest — 
instead  of  studying  how  to  put  him  at  a  dis- 
advantage, or  making  work — he  still  fur- 
ther increases  his  productivity  and  value  to 
his  employer.  In  other  occupations  and  in 
other  grades  of  work  the  process  is  simple. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  ordinary  influence  of  skill 
on  wages;  and  men  have  been  acting  on  an 
understanding  of  it  time  out  of  mind. 

To  this  suggestion  it  may  be  objected 
that  the  workman  who  makes  himself  more 
capable  receives  no  more  from  an  employer 
than  the  less  capable;  that  employers  treat 
all  alike  and  are  unwilling  to  recognize 
skill.  The  fact  is  doubted;  for  it  is  in- 
credible that  intelligent  managers  should 
be  for  any  length  of  time  blind  to  their  own 


self-interest.  But  if  they  are  thus  blind, 
and  if  they  place  an  obstacle  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  merit  and  skill,  then  we  at  once  see 
how  the  unions  can  make  a  legitimate  use  of 
their  organized  power  by  demanding  higher 
wages  for  higher  productivity.  Such  de- 
mands are  sure  to  meet  with  success. 

This  method  of  raising  wages,  based  on 
forces  leading  to  a  lessened  supply  and  an 
increased  demand,  shows  a  difference  as 
wide  as  the  poles  from  the  existing  artifi- 
cial method  of  "bucking"  against  an  over- 
supply  by  an  ineffective  iffonopoly.  To  the 
laborer  who  wishes  higher  wages  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  former  over  the  latter  is  so 
evident  and  so  great  that  further  illustra- 
tion or  emphasis  on  this  point  would  be 
out  of  place.  In  the  economic  history  of 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  it  appears  that 
money  wages  have  risen  from  about  fifty 
per  cent,  for  unskilled  labor  to  over  one 
hundred  per  cent,  for  higher  grades  of 
work,  while  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  have 
been  lowered  considerably.  Moreover,  this 
gain  in  money  wages  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  many  arti- 
cles consumed  by  the  laboring  class.  This 
fortunate  outcome  has  gone  on  simultane- 
ously with  a  progress  in  inventions  and  in 
the  industrial  arts  never  before  equalled 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  it  is  a  prog- 
ress which  has  enabled  the  same  labor  and 
capital  to  turn  out  a  greater  number  of 
units  of  product.  In  fact,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  output  has  been  such  that  each 
unit  could  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  ever 
before  and  yet  the  value  of  the  total  product 
of  the  industry  has  sufficed  to  pay  the  old 
return  upon  capital  and  also  to  pay  abso- 
lutely higher  money  wages  to  the  workmen 
for  a  less  number  of  hours  of  labor  in  the 
day.  Indeed,  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  gain  in  wages  by  the  working  classes  in 
recent  years  has  been  due  far  more  to  this 
increased  productivity  of  industry  and  much 
less  to  the  demands  of  labor  unions  than  has 
been  generally  supposed.  The  productivity 
method  of  raising  wages  has  the  advantage 
over  the  one  in  present  use  in  that  it  gives  a 
quid  pro  quo,  and  excites  no  antagonism  on 
the  part  of  the  employer.  A  pressure  by 
strikes  to  have  productivity  recognized  must 
be  successful,  since  an  employer  cannot  af- 
ford the  loss  consequent  on  hiring  an  ineffi- 
cient workman.     The  insistence,  as  at  pres- 
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ent,  on  a  uniform  minimum  rate  of  wages 
by  process  of  terrorism,  and  without  regard 
to  the  supply  of  possible  competitors,  can- 
not for  a  moment  be  considered  in  com- 
parison with  the  hopeful  and  successful 
method  through  improved  productivity. 
The  one  is  outside,  the  other  within,  the 
control  of  any  individual  initiative. 

Keeping  these  things  in  mind,  those  of 
us  who  would  like  to  see  a  definite  and  per- 
manent progress  of  the  laboring  classes  be- 
lieve that  here  the  unions  have  a  great  op- 
portunity. They  must  drop  their  dogged 
attempts  to  enforce  a  policy  against  the 
oversupply  of  labor  by  a  futile  monopoly; 
it  is  as  useless  and  hopeless  as  to  try  to 
sweep  back  the  sea  with  a  broom.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  unions  demand 
as  conditions  of  admission  definite  tests  of 
efficiency  and  character,  and  work  strenu- 
ously to  raise  the  level  of  their  productivity, 
they  would  become  limited  bodies,  com- 
posed of  men  of  high  skill  and  efficiency. 
The  difficulty  of  supply  would  be  con- 
quered. A  monopoly  would  be  created, 
but  it  would  be  a  natural  and  not  an  arti- 
ficial one.  The  distinction  between  union 
and  non-union  men  would,  then,  be  one  be- 
tween the  skilled  and  the  unskilled.  The 
contest  between  union  and  non-union  men 
would  no  longer  be  settled  by  force.  Thus 
the  sympathy  of  employers  and  the  public 
would  be  transferred  from  the  non-union, 
or  the  unfit,  to  the  union,  or  the  fit  men. 
If  space  were  sufficient,  interesting  cases 
could  be  cited  here  of  unions  which  have 
already  caught  sight  of  the  truth,  and 
greatly  improved  their  position  thereby. 
This  policy  unmistakably  opens  the  path 
of  hope  and  progress  for  the  future. 

In  contrast  with  the  mistaken  policy  of 
the  present,  we  may  set  down  the  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  productivity  would  act 
upon  the  four  evils  enumerated  at  the  end 
of  the  first  part  of  our  study: 

1.  The  wrong  to  the  non-union  man 
would  disappear.  The  rivalry  of  union 
and  non-union  men  would  no  longer  be  the 
competition  of  equals,  because  the  non- 
union, or  inferior,  men  would  be  out  of  the 
competition  for  given  kinds  of  work. 
There  is  no  wrong  to  a  non-union  man  if  he 
is  excluded  from  work  for  inefficiency.  The 
wrong  of  to-day  is  that  the  union  often 
shields  numbers  of  incapables. 

2.  Since  the  unionists  would  represent 


skill,  and  the  non-unionists  lack  of  skill, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  force  to  hold  the 
position  of  natural  monopoly.  The  per- 
petual defiance  of  the  law  in  order  to  ter- 
rorize non-union  men  would  have  no  reason 
for  its  existence;  and  the  worst  phases  of 
unionism  would  disappear.  Such  a  con- 
summation alone  would  be  worth  infinite 
pains;  but  if  it  should  come  in  connection 
with  a  policy  which  is  morally  certain  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  workmen,  not 
to  reach  out  for  it  is  little  short  of  crime. 

3.  As  another  consequence  of  the  new 
principle  the  unionist  would  find  himself 
and  his  comrades  steadily  gaining  a  higher 
standard  of  living  without  resort  to  the 
artificial  methods  of  politics.  Legislation 
would  not  be  needed  to  fight  against  the  re- 
sults of  the  oversupply  of  labor.  Like  ordi- 
nary business  men,  the  unionists  would 
find  their  affairs  peacefully  settled  in  the 
arena  of  industry  by  permanent  forces,  and 
not  in  the  uncertain  strife  of  legislatures 
and  political  conventions,  in  which  they 
are  likely  to  be  outwitted  by  clever  party 
leaders.  And  yet  the  workmen  would  re- 
tain in  their  organized  unions  the  power  to 
command  justice  from  those  employers  who 
are  unjust. 

4.  The  new  policy  would  insure  com- 
munity of  interest  between  employer  and 
employee.  This  objecti\e  is  so  important, 
it  has  been  so  outrageously  ignored  in 
countless  labor  struggles,  that  to  attain  it 
would  almost  be  like  the  millennium;  and 
yet,  instead  of  being  moonshine,  it  is  simple 
common  sense.  If  the  laborers  knew  and 
acted  upon  the  fact  that  skill  and  good- 
will were  reasons  why  employers  could  pay 
better  wages,  the  whole  face  of  the  present 
situation  would  be  changed.  If  it  were  ob- 
jected that  the  unfair  and  grasping  em- 
ployer would  pocket  the  surplus  due  to  the 
improved  productivity  of  the  laborers,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  unions  still 
retain  their  power  of  collective  bargaining. 
But,  of  course,  the  unions  must  not  believe 
that  demands  can  be  made  for  advances  of 
an  unlimited  kind  far  beyond  the  services 
rendered  to  production  of  any  one  agent, 
such  as  labor. 

The  new  proposals  would  also  com- 
pletely rem.ove  the  disastrous  tendency  to 
make  work.  If  men  obtain  payment  in 
proportion  to  their  productivity,  the  greater 
the  product  the  higher  the  wages;  for  this 
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has  been  the  reading  of  economic  history, 
no  matter  how  individuals  here  and  there 
protest.  Hence  the  result  would  be  lower 
expenses  of  production,  a  fall  in  the  prices 
of  staple  goods,  and  a  generally  increased 
welfare  among  those  classes  whose  satis- 
factions have  been  increased. 

Not  only  would  the  consumer  be  bene- 
fited, but  the  increased  productivity  of  in- 
dustry would  enable  the  home  producer 
to  sell  his  goods  cheaper  in  foreign  markets. 
As  things  are  going  now,  the  hindrances  to 
production  and  making  work  by  unions  is 
threatening  to  contract  our  foreign  trade. 
The  new  policy  proposed  to  the  unions 
would  therefore  aid  the  United  States  in 
keeping  its  present  advantages  in  the  field 
of  international  competition. 

While  it  has  been  impossible  to  discuss 
fully  all  the  points  which  may  have  arisen 
in  the  reader's  mind,  it  must  suffice  to  bring 
into  bold  contrast  the  present  erroneous  pol- 
icy of  the  labor  unions,  with  the  possible  one 
of  productivity.  In  a  very  true  sense,  the 
labor  problem  is  a  conflict  between  different 
grades  of  skill.      Legitimate  industrial  suc- 


cess comes  with  the  ability  to  use  better  than 
others  the  agencies  of  production.  One  rea- 
son why  managerial  power  commands  such 
high  wages  is  that  a  highly  capable  leader  in 
industry  receives  returns  not  merely  for  the 
use  of  capital,  but  because  he  sees  and  grasps 
an  opportunity  where  other  men  see  noth- 
ing. No  matter  where  a  man  begins  in  life, 
if  he  has  skill,  insight,  foresight,  judgment, 
knowledge  of  men,  and  managerial  force, 
he  will  gain  at  least — if  not  more  than — in 
proportion  to  his  productivity.  There- 
fore, if  the  unions  wish  to  elevate  their  fel- 
low-workers, instead  of  breaking  the  heads 
of  non-union  men,  they  should  set  a  pre- 
mium on  industrial  education.  It  ought  to 
be  as  easy  for  a  working  man's  child  to  be- 
come a  skilled  craftsman — a  machinist, 
carpenter,  mason,  or  bricklayer — in  our 
public-school  system  as  it  is  to  acquire  ge- 
ography and  algebra.  By  eradicating  in- 
dustrial incapacity  and  substituting  skill 
therefor,  we  should  be  increasing  the  wages 
of  all  classes,  developing  wealth  in  all 
forms,  and  enlarging  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  nation. 


T 


*HE  difficulty  in  readjusting  modern 
professional  living  to  modern  social  re- 
quirements is  in  large  part  the  difficulty 
in  keeping  pace  with  a  disproportionate  in- 
crease. Thus  coincidently  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mr.  Carnegie's  pension  fund  for 
superannuated  college  professors,  announce- 
ment was  made  of  a  departure  at  Princeton 
which,  should  it  realize  expectation  and  be 
generally  adopted,  would  indefinitely  in- 
crease the  number  of  pensioners.  By  this 
departure  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the 
special  instruction  of  Princeton's  large  classes 
in  small  groups  through  the  service  of  some 
fifty  additional  "preceptors,"  who  of  course 
The  Inequality  must  be  selected  with  special  care, 
of  the  because  their  value  depends  upon 

Professional  Life  t^g  closeness  of  their  contact  with 
the  students.  The  ultimate  success  of  Pres- 
ident Woodrow  Wilson's  happy  device  to 
unite  the  advantages  of  university  and  small 
college,  and  to  apply  the  former's  superior 


equipment  to  the  development  of  character,  is 
essentially  a  financial  problem.  First  it  is  the 
problem  of  a  sufficient  endowment,  of  how 
much  an  institution  can  afford  to  pay  to  attract 
the  right  kind  of  men  for  preceptors.  Then, 
On  the  individual  side,  it  is  the  problem  of  how 
little  the  right  kind  of  man  for  preceptor  can 
afford  to  take  in  justice  to  his  own  future,  even 
to  give  really  fine  service.  "Canaman,"  asks 
a  college  professor,  writing  anonymously  on 
this  problem  in  one  of  the  magazines,  "whose 
energies  are  spent  in  so  unec^ual  and  impossi- 
ble a  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet  main- 
tain freshness  and  vigor  in  his  work,  be  an  in- 
spiration to  his  students,-  and  fulfil  in  scholar- 
ship the  promise  of  his  early  years?" 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  popular  attitude 
toward  the  problem  has  of  recent  years  under- 
gone a  marked  change.  Not  so  long  ago,  the 
sneer  of  "undemocratic"  was  wont  to  greet 
the  claim  that  certain  classes  of  officials  who 
render  service  of  first  importance  to  the  com- 
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munity,  but  of  a  kind  to  preclude  opportuni- 
ties for  money-making — for  example,  judges 
and  diplomats — should  receive  salaries  com- 
mensurate with  the  social  position  attaching 
to  the  office.  Now  that  claim  is  discussed 
seriously  and  sympathetically  in  the  press  and 
in  private  talk.  The  public  is  also  coming 
to  appreciate  the  passing  of  professional 
caste  or  prestige,  the  ''standing"  of  profes- 
sional men  as  such,  as  entailing  no  small 
loss  to  the  community.  Beyond  question 
this  standing  was  once  a  compensation  to 
many  men  for  foregoing  what  President  Porter 
of  Yale  used  to  call  "vulgar  success."  Prob- 
ably this  passing  of  professional  prestige  is 
as  much  due  to  the  inroads  of  commercial- 
ism on  the  professions  as  to  the  general  dis- 
position to  define  success  in  terms  of  dollars. 
The  fees  charged  by  an  eminent  doctor  or 
lawyer,  the  cash  value  put  on  the  skill  of  an 
expert  engineer  or  architect,  the  prices  paid 
to  a  great  painter,  the  profits  received  by  the 
author  of  a  successful  novel  or  play,  all  tend 
almost  stealthily  to  turn  professional  work 
into  a  ''business  proposition."  Thus  are  de- 
limited the  few  professional  men  whose  work 
is  in  any  sense  altruistic  or  ethical,  notably 
the  clergyman,  the  teacher,  the  student,  the 
scientist,  the  essayist,  the  poet,  and  the  pub- 
licist. The  old  doctrine  of  plain  living  and 
high  thinking  as  their  own  satisfaction  doubt- 
less still  suffices  for  a  saving  remnant.  It  is  a 
doctrine,  however,  which  loses  much  of  its 
appeal  when  intellectual  effort  of  the  same 
quality  and  a  like  theoretical  interest  finds 
substantial  reward  if  practically  applied. 

The  characteristic  British  theory,  that  the 
pay  of  the  professional  subordinate  is  of  small 
account,  if  place  and  income  are  conceded 
to  the  representative  at  the  top,  is  apparently 
breaking  down,  a  fact  significant  of  the  new 
order.  Laudatory  comment  on  the  Car- 
negie pension  fund  found  in  England  a  timely 
text  in  the  choice  of  Canon  Lyttelton  as  head 
master  of  Eton.  Attractive  advertisements 
for  Canon  Lyttelton's  successor  as  head  mas- 
ter of  Haileybury  (to  Americans  a  novel  way 
of  filling  the  position)  "featured"  the  salary 
of  ;^2,200  with  a  "fine  house "  and  other  in- 
cidentals included.  By  contrast  the  assistant 
masters  received  salaries  ranging  from  ^150 
to  ;i{^2oo.  In  the  English  Church  the  story 
now  familiar  on  this  side  of  the  water  is  the 
same.  How,  the  bishops  were  asked  by  the 
Rector  of  Bathwick  in  a  recent  plaint  on  the 
"deplorable  dearth  of  curates,"  can  "a  uni- 


versity man  be  expected  to  dress  and  live  like 
a  gentleman,  not  to  say  marry,  on  ;^i5o  a 
year?"  To  which  reply  was  made  for  the 
bishops  that  with  palaces  to  maintain  as  cen- 
tres of  diocesan  activities  a  salary  of  ;i{^5,ooo 
often  proved  inadequate.  In  England  as  in 
America  the  problem  of  providing  for  cer- 
tain classes  among  professional  men  is  one, 
not  of  opportunity  of  accumulation,  but  of 
a  decent  living,  "a  living  wage"  as  it  is 
called  in  the  case  of  a  non-professional 
worker.  But  in  the  technical  language  of 
sociology,  as  Prof.  Veblen  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  states  it  in  his  treatise  of  "The 
Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,"  the  difficulty 
is  this:  "The  high  standard  of  pecuniary 
decency  among  members  of  the  superior 
classes  (pecuniarily),  into  contact  with  whom 
scholarly  classes  are  unavoidably  thrown,  is 
transfused  among  the  latter  with  but  little 
mitigation  of  its  rigor ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
there  is  no  class  in  the  community  that  spends 
a  larger  proportion  of  its  substance  in  con- 
spicuous waste" — that  is,  "an  expenditure 
that  does  not  enhance  human  well-being  as 
a  whole,"  apart  from  its  relative  utility  to  the 
person  making  the  expenditure.  The  anom- 
aly of  the  loss  to  society  from  this  "waste," 
an  expenditure  demanded  by  a" standard  of 
pecuniary  decency"  that  cannot  properly  be 
called  artificial,  is  that  society  forces  its  stand- 
ard on  the  classes  whose  peculiar  office  it  is 
to  "enhance  human  well-being  as  a  whole." 
Cannot  society,  then,  be  trusted,  when  it  rec- 
ognizes them,  not  to  repudiate  its  obligations  ? 

THAT  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad  we 
know,  almost  to  our  sorrow.  It  may 
be  wondered  if  there  is  any  department 
of  knowledge  adapted  to  mind  or  hand  that 
has  not  its  richly  endowed  trade  school.  And 
if  there  may  be  any  little  crumbs  of  knowledge 
escaping  the  searching  eyes  of  the 

Founders  of  Schools  they  are  sup-        ^,. 

.        ■'  \,  Etiquette 

pliedby  trade  orclassjournals.    We 

are  ministered  to  on  every  hand,  our  intellec- 
tual wants  are  satisfied  before  we  know  they 
exist,  while  facilities  for  learning  to  "mend 
our  manners"  confront  us  on  the  ubiquitous 
news-stand. 

That  the  public,  the  feminine  public  in 
particular,  will  accept  and  even  seek  multi- 
tudinous instruction  along  these  lines  the 
innumerable  periodicals  with  departments 
devoted  to  "good  form"  abundantly  testify. 
It  is  true  that  masculine  cynics  have  questioned 
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whether  the  elaborate  answers  to  inquiring 
correspondents  may  not  have  been  frame  d  in 
the  editorial  office  and  appropriate  questions 
prefixed;  but  that  is  beside  the  mark.  It  is 
evident  that,  large  as  the  appetite  for  such  in- 
formation undoubtedly  is,  the  supply  is  equal 
to  any  demand  upon  it.  Nor  can  we  com- 
plain when  our  instruction  is  confined  to  its 
proper  department  and  conveniently  labelled 
so  that  we  can  pass  it  by  at  our  pleasure. 
But  it  is  time  to  protest  that  we  should  be 
freed  from  constant  attempts  on  the  part  of 
popular  novelists  to  instruct  us  in  matters  of 
etiquette :  the  novel  of  manners  is  positively 
becoming  the  novel  of  social  usages  at  the 
hands  of  some  of  our  most  enterprising  writ- 
ers. There  is  a  curious  simplicity  in  the  way 
in  which  these  writers  share  with  us  the  de- 
light they  experience  when  certain  discover- 
ies as  to  how  things  are  done  in  the  great 
world  first  swim  into  their  ken :  it  is  unmis- 
takably the  note  of  surprise,  it  is  Cortez  and 
the  Pacific  over  again.  Notwithstanding  an 
easy  nonchalance  of  literary  style  we  are  not 
seriously  deceived  when  we  read  that  in  the 
household  of  the  American  girl  married  to 
the  younger  son  of  an  earl  the  butler  passed 
the  tea,  and,  in  an  anxious  parenthesis,  that 
they  kept  no  footman.  It  it  is  clear  to  the 
most  democratic  reader  that  the  parenthet- 
ical information  is  only  due  in  part  to  a  mis- 
sionary spirit  of  desire  that  we  familiarize 
ourselves  with  the  etiquette  of  the  English 
tea-table.  If  the  women  of  our  family  have 
never  harbored  a  lady's  maid,  and  even  more, 
perhaps,  if  they  have,  we  look  at  one  another 
with  a  wild  surmise  as  to  why  any  adult  mas- 
culine writer  should  concern  himself  in  detail 
with  the  duties  and  privileges  of  his  heroine's 
Abigail.  When  without  adequate  excuse  in 
a  story's  development  we  have  the  tasks  of  a 
great  lady's  secretary  carefully  tabulated  for 
us,  and  the  meals  the  great  lady  takes  when 
dining  alone  as  carefully  described,  we  are 
tempted  to  ask  for  credentials.  We  recall  the 
old  dictum  that  there  is  just  one  perfect  time  to 
write  successfully  of  a  foreign  country:  not  too 
soon,  or  we  may  be  unduly  impressed  by  un- 
important novelties  of  custom.  Are  these  ped- 
agogic authors  perhaps  too  newly  "arrived" 
to  make  the  desirable  discriminations? 

When  Madame  Waddington  in  her  home 
letters,  so  full  of  distinction  and  individual- 
ity, describes  to  her  intimate  circle  the  subtle 
variations  found  in  new  courts  as  in  new  coun- 
tries, we  can  share  her  frank  interest  in  the 


differences  existingbetween  queen  and  queen 
as  between  woman  and  woman.  We  are 
ready  to  admit  a  certain  excitement  in  the 
fact  that  Sir  Alfred  Paget  kneeled  to  kiss  the 
hand  of  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany,  the 
first  time  the  initiated  ambassadress  had  ever 
''seenaman  kneel  toanyoneinasalon."  This 
is  the  ripe  fruit  of  experience  and  we  cheerfully 
accept  it.  But,  generally  considered,  are  read- 
ers, even  gentle  readers,  fond  of  covert  hints 
on  behavior  coated  with  the  syrup  of  fiction? 
If  we  have  not  learned  our  lesson  in  childhood 
from  contact  with  well-bred  elders,  why  not 
frankly  apply  ourselves  to  some  ''Guide  to 
Good  Manners  "  ?  Are  we  emerging  from  the 
densest  shadow  of  the  problem  novel  into  its 
penumbra  only  to  see  before  us  a  region  in- 
vaded by  the  book  of  disguised  etiquette?  One 
feels  like  echoing  the  hopeless  cry  of  the  child 
surrounded  by  social  obligations  in  ambush: 
"If  I  had  known  there  were  so  many  manners 
to  learn  I  never  should  have  begun."  Need 
we  be  taught  by  our  novelists?  We  could 
hardly  have  gained  so  composed  and  restful  a 
picture  of  Miss  Austen's  day  had  she  with 
malice  prepense  undertaken  to  show  her  con- 
temporaries how  well  she  was  "up"  in  social 
usages.  May  we  not  as  adult  intelligences  be 
supposed  to  have  lost  interest  in  the  mere  sur- 
faces of  life  and  to  be  ready  to  consider,  in 
literature  at  least,  its  substance? 

One  turns  with  relief  to  Mr.  La  Farge's 
characterization  of  St.  Catherine  and  St. 
Barbara  in  Memlino's  painting,  "  the  type  of 
what  we  call  'the  Lady,'  with  whom  every- 
thing becomes  refined,  whose  gestures  and 
movements  are  guided  by  habit  into  accom- 
plished rhythm.  .  .  .  One  would  say  that 
nothing  but  the  habit  of  a  life  under  constant 
observation  could  give  to  these  two  personages 
such  manners  as  rule  every  line,  every  mod- 
ulation of  their  gestures." 

On  every  height  lies  repose;  it  will  surely 
be  high  civilization  when  we  can  rest  in  our 
manners. 

THE  recent  subscription  in  England  in 
aid  of  one  of  his  children  has  recalled 
Bret  Harte  to  a  quickly  forgetting 
generation ;  and  with  renewed  discussion  evi- 
dences appear  of  the  persistence  of  what  has 
always  seemed  to  me  a  curious 
error — the  idea  that  Harte  exhaust- 
ed his  vein  of  art  in  the  very  earliest  years  of 
his  writing,  and  thereafter  only  wrote  feeble 
imitations  of  his  early  successes  and  produced 
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nothing  of  value.  This  invincible  belief — I 
had  almost  said  tradition,  it  is  so  accepted 
without  thought  or  investigation — has  the 
support  of  deliberate  authority  in  many 
places.  His  latest  critic  and  biographer, 
Mr.  Boynton,  whose  book  was  published  in 
1903,  begins  by  saying:  "Though  Bret 
Harte  was  not  an  old  man  when  he  died, 
the  best  of  his  life  and  work  was  lived  and 
done  a  generation  ago.  He  had  one  bril- 
liant vision  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
reminding  himself  of  it."  And  later  in  the 
book  we  hear  of  "the  artistic  futility  of 
trading  upon  his  early  success  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Californian  life";  and  have 
this  remark  (apropos  of  the  fact  that  "the 
man  had  not  only  no  trouble  in  disposing 
of  his  wares;  he  had  more  'orders'  than  he 
could  fill"):  "His  most  charitable  epitaph 
would  include,  in  some  form,  the  statement 
that,  although  his  inspiration  was  outlived 
by  more  than  thirty  years,  that  was  not, 
directly,  his  fault."  Others  who  write  of 
him  have  a  better  temper  than  oVIrc  Boyn- 
ton, who  would  certainly  not  be  selected  as 
the  person  to  write  his  charitable  epitaph; 
they  are  not  so  indignant  with  the  undis- 
criminating  buyers  of  the  later  stories,  and 
do  not  commonly  betray  the  same  annoyance 
with  "the  man";  but  undeniably  the  ma- 
jority, with  regret  or  otherwise,  express  the 
same  general  opinion,  and  look  upon  Harte's 
as  a  literary  carriere  manqtiee. 

I  believe  this  opinion  to  be,  in  its  extreme 
statement,  altogether  wrong,  and  even  in  a 
qualified  form  largely  so.  The  question  can 
only  be  settled,  of  course,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  reader  who  will  consent  to  free  himself 
from  the  tradition  long  enough  to  look  at 
the  later  work  with  an  open  mind ;  there  is 
no  space  here  even  for  a  citation  of  evidence. 
But  the  collected  edition  of  Bret  Harte's 
works  consists  of  fourteen  octavo  volumes, 
containing  more  than  a  hundred  tales,  long 
and  short,  besides  much  other  matter;  fif- 
teen or  twenty  at  most  in  the  first  two  vol- 
umes, "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp"  and 
the  "Tales  of  the  Argonauts,"  would  per- 


haps constitute  that  earliest  product  of  the 
time  of  Mr.  Boynton's  "brilliant  vision." 
They  will  remain,  of  course,  the  accepted 
highest  point  of  Harte's  work,  because  they 
fixed  themselves  in  the  mind  when  the  whole 
ge7irew2is  new  and  unfamiliar;  but  it  seems 
to  me  impossible  that  any  really  critical 
reader  who,  for  experiment's  sake,  takes  up 
his  reading  anew  affer  those  two  volumes, 
shall  not  constantly  be  forced  to  say  to  him- 
self almost  to  the  end,  "Here  is  just  as  good 
art  as  he  ever  gave  us."  That  is  the  whole 
point  of  my  contention — that  he  continued 
to  do  well  the  thing  he  began  by  doing 
well;  and  this  is  just  what  the  prevailing 
view — adopted  through  the  lazy  acceptance 
of  the  tradition  aforesaid — will  have  it  that 
he  did  not.  I  am  not  talking  of  Harte's 
place  in  literature,  but  only  speaking  to  the 
indictment  of  "literary  futility,"  of  "out- 
lived inspiratioUo"  The  fashion  of  the  tale 
may  have  lost  its  freshness,  as  has  happened, 
especially  in  the  generation  in  which  it  arose, 
with  many  another  fashion;  but  it  is  unjust 
that  the  artist  should  therefore  be  said  to 
have  lost  his  art. 

I  know  others  who  have  shared  this  dis- 
agreement with  the  accepted  verdict;  and 
one  opinion  of  a  few  years  back,  while  Bret 
Harte  was  still  alive,  has  always  seemed  to  me 
of  such  interest  that  I  am  tempted  to  quote  it 
— the  more  because  I  have  heard  its  author 
express  it  orally  and  with  emphasis  more  than 
once.  Writing  at  the  end  of  1894,  apropos 
of  a  reference  to  Harte,  Mr.  John  Hay  said 
(in  a  personal  letter):  "I  agree  with  you 
perfectly  about  Harte's  present  form.  He 
was  never  better;  his  art  is  finer  than  ever 
and  his  invention  equally  active  and  fertile, 
his  coloring  as  sure  and  as  vivid  as  when  he 
wrote  his  first  stories." 

Much  may  be  said  of  Harte  and  his  work 
that  is  sound  hostile  criticism,  and  estimates 
of  his  place  and  deserts  may  differ  widely ; 
but  it  is  certainly  time  that  we  were  rid  of 
the  legend  that  his  powers,  however  they 
may  be  rated,  did  not  outlast  his  first  few 
years. 


IS  THERE  AN  ACADEMIC  MOVEMENT  IN 
AMERICAN  AR  T  f 

SHIFTINGS  of  belief  lead  to  curiously 
changing  phases  of  the  arts,  and  at 
present,  while  the  more  violent  forms 
of  protest  have  disappeared,  the  general  dis- 
trust of  the  official  and  the  academic  per- 
sists, though  there  seem  to  be  on  our  own 
shores  some  indications  of  a  willingness  to 
experiment  with  methods  that  are  being  dis- 
carded abroad.  The  risings  against  the  con- 
ventionalities of  authority  are  common  in  all 
countries;  there  is  well  .known  to  be  a  pe- 
culiarity in  the  training  in  the  fine  arts  that 
requires  something  of  the  academic  and  is 
gravely  damaged  by  too  much  of  it.  This 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  definitions 
of  the  word  academy:  "Pertaining  to  an 
advanced  institution  of  learning,  as  a  college, 
a  university,  or  an  academy;  relating  to,  or 
connected  with,  higher  education.  Of,  or 
pertaining  to,  an  academy  or  association  of 
adepts;  marked  by,  or  belonging  to,  the 
character  or  methods  of  such  an  academy; 
hence,"  says  the  Century  Dictionary,  "con- 
forming to  set  rules  and  traditions;  specu- 
lative; formal;  conventional."  "Nature  is 
a  goose,"  said  Goethe  to  Chancellor  von 
Miiller;  "one  must  make  her  into  some- 
thing." As  to  the  evil  effects  of  these  "rules 
and  traditions"  on  the  methods  of  instruction 
in  the  arts,  there  are  no  end  of  authorities. 
"These  products  of  dreaming  indolence," 
says  De  Quincey  contemptuously,  speaking 
of  the  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  of  the 
post-Alexandrine  era,  "no  more  constituted 
a  literature  than  a  succession  of  academic 
studies  from  the  pupils  of  a  royal  institu- 
tion can  constitute  a  school  of  fine  arts." 
"Whether  the  education  be  that  of  a  prince 
or  an  artist,"  says  the  more  frivolous  M. 
Raymond  Bouyer,  "the  times  are  hard  for 
all  those  banished  for  love  of  the  ideal,  who 
wish  to  free  themselves  from  the  double  tute- 
lage of  the  formula  and  the  age.  M.  Jean 
Veber  constantly  recalls,  not  without  terror, 
the  ten  years  that  he  might  have  lost  in  the 


Ecole  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts  if  his  tem- 
perament had  not  gotten  the  better  of  his 
docility.  .  .  .  This  mocking  poet  of  the 
crayon  would  have  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  professors  of  the  university,  who  are 
among  the  most  dangerous  because  they  work 
in  perfect  good  faith ;  in  all  sincerity  and  in- 
genuousness they  believe  themselves  to  be 
the  heirs  of  the  incomparable  stylists  of  the 
Roman  school  and  the  inimitable  purists  of 
that  of  Athens;  heedless  of  the  Attic  smile 
of  Pallas  herself  they  have  introduced  into 
the  arts  the  notion  of  respectability,  prefer- 
ring the  stencil  to  the  imagination ;  in  order 
to  regulate  the  flight  they  cut  off  the  wings." 
"When  I  was  a  student  in  the  Academy  in 
St.  Petersburg,"  says  the  Russian  sculptor 
Antocolsky,  "we  only  knew  of  Winckelman, 
Flaxman,  Overbeck;  we  were  enthusiastic 
over  Kaulbach,  we  admired  Knaus  and  Vau- 
tier.  As  to  French  art,  our  knowledge  was 
only  from  hearsay ;  we  were  told  it  was  chic. " 
Of  these  official  institutions,  one  of  the 
"dreadful  examples"  is  the  Royal  Academy 
of  London,  founded,  says  a  contemporary, 
"by  George  III  in  1768  at  Somerset  House. 
Its  two  objects  are  to  establish  a  school  of  de- 
sign and  to  hold  an  annual  exhibition. "  These 
exhibitions,  now  held  in  Burlington  House, 
can  hang  only  some  two  thousand  pictures 
of  the  fifteen  thousand  or  so  annually  sub- 
mitted. The  claims  which  have  been  put 
forward  for  this  institution  as  a  national  one, 
for  the  development  of  the  national  art,  have 
been  met  by  counter-assertions  that  it  is  no 
more  than  a  private  society  which,  finding 
itself  in  the  enjoyment  of  more  wall  space 
than  its  members  can  fill,  invites  a  limited 
number  of  works  from  outside  artists,  under 
conditions  that  these  works  do  not  differ  too 
widely  from  those  of  the  members.  Owing 
to  this  divergence  of  views,  the  institution  oc- 
cupies a  somewhat  anomalous  position,  and 
its  usefulness  is  impaired.  Complaint  is 
made  of  the  indifference  of  the  public,  the 
artists  become  discouraged — in  1899,  the 
figure  painters  almost  completely  refrained 
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from  exhibiting.  The  ^'stone-wall  indiffer- 
ence" of  the  R.  A.  to  "the  newer  ideals  and 
newer  methods  of  expression"  has  led  to 
numerous  revolts  against  its  authority  and  the 
establishment  of  more  independent  institu- 
tions which,  in  their  turn,  have  frequently 
become  conservative — the  Grosvenor  Gal- 
lery, which  gave  way  to  the  New  Gallery, 
both  under  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Burne- 
Jones;  the  English  Art  Club,  which  original- 
ly outdid  in  eccentricity  the  Paris  Salon  des 
Independants  and  ultimately  quite  lost  its  in- 
dividuality; the  International  Society,  which 
grew  out  of  what  has  been  called  the  Eng- 
lish secession,  and  is  the  most  formidable 
rival  the  Academy  has  ever  had,  though  its 
annual  exhibition,  held  in  January  of  this 
year,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Rodin,  suc- 
ceeding Whistler,  was  only  its  fifth.  Extra 
niiiros,  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  there  have 
arisen  the  "Newlyn  School"  and  the  "  Glas- 
gow School"  of  landscape  painters,  fostered 
by  the  Glasgow  Institute,  founded  about  1861, 
and  which,  in  1897,  became  the  Royal  Glas- 
gow Institute.  In  the  north  and  west,  the 
authority  of  the  R.  A.  has  also  been  much 
impaired  by  the  influence  and  the  annual  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Royal  Scottish  and  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academies;  and  in  the  metropolis 
its  great  exhibition  is  supplemented  by  a 
number  of  minor  ones — more,  even,  than  in 
Paris,  it  is  claimed,  as  many  as  ten  or  a 
dozen  important  ones  being  frequently  open 
at  one  time.  The  usual  tone  of  the  press  is 
fairly  exemplified  in  this  comment  of  the 
London  Chronicle  on  the  national  exhibit  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900:  ''The  British 
rooms  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  are  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  the  Royal  Academy  on 
a  small  scale,  with  the  usual  academic  triv- 
ialities well  to  the  fore.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  Glasgow  men  will  ever  again  be 
willing  to  show  as  British  artists,  so  badly 
have  they  been  hung.  The  New  English 
Art  Club,  to  judge  by  the  official  catalogue, 
is  entirely  unrepresented.  The  decorative 
arts  are,  as  in  the  academy,  unrecognized. 
As  for  illustration,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
no  place  has  been  found  for  the  most  distin- 
guished illustrations  in  England  to-day." 

The  North  German  Empire,  owing  to  the 
decentralization  which  characterizes  its  cult- 
ure, notwithstanding  the  political  unifica- 
tion of  the  fatherland,  has  never  fallen  under 
the  sway  of  one,  single  capital  of  the  arts, 
though  this  authority  has  been  claimed  at 


different  times  by  Berlin,  Munich  and  DUs- 
seldorf.  Consequently,  the  various  "seces- 
sion" movements,  revolts  against  academical 
and  official  rule,  have  been  at  least  three  in 
number  in  these  cities,  not  including  the 
school  of  the  Worpswediens  (1895),  which 
takes  its  name  from  its  natal  village.  The 
fine  old  historical  school  of  Piloty  is  now 
considered  to  be  as  obsolete  as  that  of  the 
"Nazarenes,"  in  the  time  of  Cornelius  and 
Overbeck;  the  influence  of  the  academies 
has  been  but  slight  on  many  of  the  painters 
now  held  in  high  honor,  as  Ludwig  Knaus, 
who  "was  never,  in  any  pulse-beat  of  his  ex- 
istence, a  Diisseldorfian,"  and  the  veteran 
Menzel,  lately  deceased,  who  was  practically 
self-taught,  having  spent  but  a  short  time, 
in  1833,  in  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  The 
influence  of  some  of  the  older  masters  of  the 
national  school  is  still,  however,  strong,  and 
Berlin,  especially,  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Kaiser,  suffers  from  the  atrophy 
of  officialism.  The  reform  movement  in  the 
Art  Academy  of  this  capital  took  place  in 
1875,  under  the  leadership  of  Knaus  and 
others;  and  among  the  useful  art  institutions 
of  the  city  are  various  more  or  less  independ- 
ent ones,  the  Museum-Verein,  Schulte's 
Art  Gallery,  and  others.  In  Munich,  the  re- 
volt against  the  old  Academy  broke  out  in 
1893,  very  largely  due,  according  to  the 
authorities,  to  that  very  unacademical  painter 
Franz  Stuck  ("German  art,  as  it  now  is," 
says  Professor  Schultze-Naumburg,  "would 
be  inconceivable  without  Franz  Stuck ") ;  and 
similar  societies  of  independents  were  formed 
in  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  even  Diisseldorf, 
long  the  very  seat  of  the  conventional  and 
academic.  Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesia, 
has  a  triennial  exhibition  of  Silesian  artists; 
Darmstadt,  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Hesse,  the  "Free  Union  of  Darmstadt 
Artists,"  which  provides  "Hessian  Art  Ex- 
hibitions," and  these  local  organizations  and 
exhibitions  are  considered  to  be  very  im- 
portant factors  in  the  development  of  the 
national  art. 

In  Austria,  the  "secession"  took  place 
less  than  ten  years  ago,  and  the  academic 
art  attacked,  having  its  chief  seat  and  centre 
in  Vienna,  was  asserted  to  be  ^^acadeinisme 
seen  through  North  German  spectacles — 
that  is  to  say,  an  imitation  of  a  convention- 
alism." The  leader,  "the  creator  of  our 
modern  conception  of  art " — according  to  the 
introduction  of  the  official  catalogue  of  the 
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Austrian  section  in  the  department  of  fine 
arts  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900 — was  the 
not  very  revolutionary  painter  Waldmiiller. 
Notwithstanding  the  central  authority  of  the 
capital  in  all  matters  of  taste  and  culture  the 
revival  has  spread  through  the  empire,  mani- 
festing itself  particularly  in  cities  like  Prague 
and  Cracow  which  have  always  been  the  seats 
of  an  art  activity.  In  the  former  city,  for  ex- 
ample, was  held  in  December,  1899,  the  first 
exhibition  of  \.\\q  Jed?tota  umelcu  vytvarnjfch, 
an  association,  the  latest  to  be  formed  by 
artists  of  Czech  nationality,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  marked  individuality  and  char- 
acter of  the  national  art. 

The  northern  countries,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Finland,  partly  through 
their  poverty  and  their  comparative  isolation, 
have  suffered  less  from  the  rule  of  academies, 
though  in  the  first  named  the  regulation 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  established 
in  1754,  the  painter  Abildgaard  being  ap- 
pointed its  director  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
century.  **The  public  were  cold  and  indif- 
ferent toward  his  too-learned  illustrations  of 
the  least  popular  of  the  classic  authors,  pro- 
duced in  a  shape  showing  a  thorough  study, 
no  doubt,  of  the  merits  of  the  old  masters, 
but  absolutely  wanting  all  signs  of  a  fresh  ob- 
servation of  nature."  The  art  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  in  addition  to  the  usual  burdens, 
long  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  the  In- 
quisition; and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  nat- 
ural rebound  of  the  emancipated  that  the 
representative  contemporary  artist  of  the 
Peninsula  now  appears  to  be,  not  the  very 
good  painter,  Sorolla  y  Bastida,  who  has  a 
large  picture  in  the  Luxembourg,  but  Zulo- 
aga,  that  very  enthusiastic  delineator  of 
Iberian  ugliness. 

In  France,  notwithstanding  the  non-con- 
tinuance of  the  Academie  Rodin,  established 
in  1900  on  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse, 
'■'■  ?noins  une  academic  qii'une  ecole  de  verite" 
the  active  hostilities  directed  against  all  the 
high  official  art,  and  even  against  the  prac- 
titioners whose  names  were  formerly  held  in 
high  honor,  still  continues.  By  a  very  im- 
portant section  of  the  press  and  the  public, 
including  many  of  the  artists  themselves,  the 
abolition  of  the  Academy  in  Rome,  as  a  use- 
less institution,  has  been  long  demanded ;  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  national  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  have  been  denounced  as 
totally  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  tend- 
encies and  requirements  of  the  present  day; 


the  "mental  barrenness"  of  the  average 
Salons  deplored,  even  by  the  Saloniers. 
The  new  Academy,  founded  by  the  brothers 
Goncourt,  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  ex- 
clude together  La  Poesie  and  La  Politique, 
"very  much  surprised  to  find  themselves  in 
each  other's  company."  As  for  such  mas- 
ters as  Lefebvre,  Bonnat,  Gervex,  J. -P. 
Laurens,  Roll,  Dagnan-Bouveret,  Benjamin- 
Constant,  Detaille,  and  Falguiere,  whom  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  revere  as  the  great 
lights  in  the  national  art,  their  talent  is  dis- 
puted and  their  works  condemned  in  the 
most  sweeping  terms  by  what  seems  to  be 
the  modern  movement  in  criticism.  So 
that,  abroad  at  least,  the  great  centripetal 
nationalistic  movement,  so  inevitable  in  in- 
ternational politics,  seems  to  be  alien  to  art. 
At  home,  however,  various  movements 
are  on  foot  tending  toward  a  centralization, 
the  establishment  of  a  quasi-official  art, 
speaking  with  the  authority  of  academies 
and  institutes — as  much  as  our  habitual 
irreverence  for  authority  will  permit.  The 
members  of  the  Society  of  Beaux-Arts  Archi- 
tects, at  a  meeting  held  in  this  city  in  May 
of  this  year,  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion advocating  the  establishment  of  a  de- 
partment of  fine  arts  in  Washington — if 
necessary,  only  a  bureau  at  first — to  have 
supervision  of  the  national  buildings,  na- 
tional parks,  designs  for  national  monu- 
ments, and  the  fostering  and  developing  of 
the  fine  arts  of  the  country  itself.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  proposer  of  this  motion 
that  "the  time  had  come  when  there  should 
be  some  recognition  of  the  fine  arts  by  the 
national  authorities  in  this  country,  similar 
to  that  accorded  in  France  and  other  coun- 
tries on  the  Continent."  The  American 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Rome,  founded  on 
that  of  France,  providing  a  post-graduate 
course  for  architects,  sculptors,  painters,  and 
musicians,  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress in  February  of  this  year  (1905),  the 
eleventh  of  its  existence,  and  will  soon  move 
into  its  permanent  home  in  the  Villa  Mira- 
fiori,  on  the  Via  Nomentana.  Its  influence 
upon  the  practising  art  of  the  day,  backed 
though  it  has  been  to  some  extent  by  the 
press  and  by  the  authority  of  a  few  of  the 
leading  mural  painters  of  the  metropolis,  has 
not  as  yet,  apparently,  been  very  strongly 
felt,  and  one  of  its  earliest  graduates,  Mr. 
Breck,  has  left  these  seemingly  fruitless  fields 
to  return  to  the  Eternal  City  as  director  of 
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the  institution.  It  is  proposed  to  fuse  all 
the  various  art  societies  and  art  interests  of 
this  city  into  one  great,  central,  semiofficial 
institution  and  building — to  establish,  in 
fact,  one  grand  annual  exhibition  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  design,  which  shall  at- 
tain, as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  dignity  of 
the  annual  Paris  Salons,  taking  the  place, 
more  or  less,  of  the  usual  annual  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Academy  of  Design,  the  Society 
of  American  Artists,  the  two  Water  Color 
Societies,  the  Architectural  League,  and 
the  occasional  ones  of  the  National  Sculp- 
ture Society.  It  is  hoped,  and  thought,  that 
the  mere  bulk  and  avoirdupois  of  this  an- 
nual American,  or,  perhaps,  only  Manhat- 
tan, Salon  would  capture  the  attention  of 
the  intelligent  classes  to  the  extent,  even, 
possibly,  of  the  Horse  Show.  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Design, 
May  lo,  1905,  the  question  of  amalgama- 
tion with  the  Society  of  American  Artists, 
which  had  been  referred  to  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  both  bodies,  did  not  come  up,  the 
committee  not  being  ready  to  report,  but  at 
this  meeting  the  Council  of  the  Academy 
was  authorized  to  accept  the  proposal  made 
by  the  President  of  Columbia  University  to 
unite  with  that  scholastic  institution  in  the 
administration  of  its  art  schools.  On  pay- 
ment by  the  Academy  to  the  University, 
within  a  year,  of  the  sum  of  $500,000  a 
school  building  is  to  be  erected  on  a  site 
owned  by  the  University,  and  the  faculty  of 
fine  arts  is  to  consist  of  the  presidents  of 
Columbia  and  of  the  Academy  and  of  the 
professors  of  cognate  branches  in  the  two 
institutions. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  opposition  to 
this  plan  was  based  were  numerous — the 
minority  contended  that  this  practical  aban- 
donment of  the  control  of  its  own  schools, 
which  had  been  maintained  for  seventy-four 
years,  was  doing  violence  to  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  Academy;  and  they  might  in- 
deed have  quoted  from  the  minutes  of  their 
parent  society,  the  New  York  Drawing  As- 
sociation, January  14,  1826,  providing  for 
the  formation  of  the  Academy:  "To  the 
professed  and  practical  Artists  belong  the 
management  of  all  things  relating  to  schools, 
premiums  and  lectures,  so  that  Amateurs 
and  Students  may  be  most  profited.  The 
Amateurs  and  Students  are  those  alone  who 
can   contend   for   the   premiums,  while   the 


body  of  professional  Artists  exclusively  judge 
of  their  rights  to  premiums  and  award  them ; " 
and  from  the  Academy's  formal  introduc- 
tion to  the  public,  written  by  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse :  "The  National  Academy  of  the  Arts 
of  Design  is  founded  on  the  common-sense 
principle,  that  every  profession  in  society 
knows  best  what  measures  are  necessary  for 
its  own  improvetnerit "  (italics  in  the  orig- 
inal). This  principle,  that  "artists  can  only 
be  made  by  artists,"  was  indeed  admitted 
by  the  president  of  the  university  in  pro- 
posing his  plan  to  the  Academy. 

The  possibility  of  dispensing  with  institu- 
tions and  societies  altogether  is,  as  will  be 
seen,  far  from  being,  as  yet,  contemplated; 
that  ideal  state  of  affairs — dreamed  of  by 
the  painter  possibly  somewhat  more  than 
by  the  sculptor — in  which  there  is  no  "send- 
ing to  exhibitions,"  no  dusty  struggle  for 
medals  and  honors  and  the  loud  voice  of 
popular  approval,  but  peace  and  quiet  and 
the  loving  working  out  of  each  man's  mis- 
sion in  the  silence  of  his  own  atelier — this, 
being  ideal,  is  impossible.  Even  without  it 
there  might  seem  to  be  something  more  for 
those  who  doubt  that,  because  of  the  acci- 
dent of  the  present  age  being  that  one  in 
which  we  live,  it  is  therefore  of  more  im- 
portance than  any  other  to  the  art  in  which 
we  are  interested.  To  these,  the  academical 
training  offers  greater  knowledge,  and,  per- 
haps, inspiration,  but  its  hold  upon  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  past  may  lead  to  error.  Mo- 
liere's  eulogy  of  Mignard,  that  he  was  "a 
perfect  Roman,"  is  generally  cited  as  an 
example  of  total  misconception  of  the  prov- 
ince of  a  painter;  but  Alma-Tadema,  for 
example,  might  approve.  Of  course  it  is 
not  forbidden  to  seek  inspiration  in  the 
twentieth  century;  though  no  technical  im- 
provement in  two  at  least  of  the  three  great 
allied  arts  be  thought  possible  over  the 
methods  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  yet 
the  progress  of  the  suns  will  probably  still 
bring  much  widening  to  the  thoughts  of 
man.  In  France,  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
even  said  that  the  great  modern  school  of 
landscape  is  being  supplanted  by  that  of 
ititimisnie ;  and  one  hardy  critic  even  avers 
that  in  Paris,  Glasgow,  and  New  York  these 
intimistes  are  seeing  a  new  light,  that  the 
low  tones  of  the  palette  are  vanishing,  and 
that  "painting  se  dewhistlerise P'' 

William  Walton. 
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"GLAD." 

'The  Dawn  of  a  To-^Iorrow,"  page  656. 
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Drawfi  by  F.  C.    Vohn. 

SOMETHING  MADE  HIM  TURN  AND  GO  WITH  HER. 


— "The  Dawn  of  a  To-Morrow,"  page  653. 
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And  had  so  lain  like  a  crucified  thing. — Page  645. 


THE    DAWN    OF    A    TO-MORROW 

BY    FRANCES    HODGSON     BURNETT 


Illustrations  by  F.  C.   Yohn 


THERE  are  always  two  ways  of  looking 
at  a  thing,  frequently  there  are  six  or 
seven;  but  two  ways  of  looking  at  a 
London  fog  are  quite  enough.  When  it  is 
thick  and  yellow  in  the  streets  and  stings  a 
man's  throat  and  lungs  as  he  breathes  it,  an 
awakening  in  the  early  morning  is  either  an 
unearthly  and  grewsome,  or  a  mysteriously 
enclosing,  secluding,  and  comfortable  thing. 
If  one  awakens  in  a  healthy  body,  and  with 
a  clear  brain  rested  by  normal  sleep  and 
retaining  memories  of  a  normally  agree- 
able yesterday,  one  may  lie  watching  the 
housemaid  building  the  fire;  and  after  she 
has  swept  the  hearth  and  put  things  in 
order,  lie  watching  the  flames  of  the  blazing 
and  crackling  wood  catch  the  coals  and  set 
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them  blazing  also,  and  dancing  merrily  and 
filling  corners  with  a  glow;  and  in  so  lying 
and  realizing  that  leaping  light  and  warmth 
and  a  soft  bed  are  good  things,  one  may 
turn  over  on  one's  back,  stretching  arms 
and  legs  luxuriously,  drawing  deep  breaths 
and  smiling  at  a  knowledge  of  the  fog  out- 
side which  makes  half-past  eight  o'clock 
on  a  December  morning  as  dark  as  twelve 
o'clock  on  a  December  night.  Under  such 
conditions  the  soft,  thick,  yellow  gloom  has 
its  picturesque  and  even  humorous  aspect. 
One  feels  enclosed  by  it  at  once  fantasti- 
cally and  cosily,  and  is  inclined  to  revel  in 
imaginings  of  the  picture  outside,  its  Rem- 
brandt lights  and  orange  yellows,  the  halos 
about  the  street-lamps,  the  illumination  of 
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shop- windows,  the  flare  of  torches  stuck 
up  over  coster  barrows  and  coffee-stands, 
the  shadows  on  the  faces  of  the  men  and 
women  selling  and  buying  beside  them. 
Refreshed  by  sleep  and  comfort  and  sur- 
rounded by  light,  warmth,  and  good  cheer, 
it  is  easy  to  face  the  day,  to  confront  going 
out  into  the  fog  and  feeling  a  sort  of  pleas- 
ure in  its  mysteries.  This  is  one  way  of 
looking  at  it,  but  only  one. 

The  other  way  is  marked  by  enormous 
differences. 

A  man — he  had  given  his  name  to  the 
people  of  the  house  as  Antony  Dart — 
awakened  in  a  third-story  bedroom  in  a 
lodging-house  in  a  poor  street  in  London, 
and  as  his  consciousness  returned  to  him, 
its  slow  and  reluctant  movin2;s  confronted 
the  second  point  of  view — marked  by  enor- 
mous differences.  He  had  not  slept  two 
consecutive  hours  through  the  night,  and 
when  he  had  slept  he  had  been  tormented 


by  dreary  dreams,  which  were  more  full  of 
misery  because  of  their  elusive  vagueness, 
which  kept  his  tortured  brain  on  a  weary- 
ing strain  of  effort  to  reach  some  definite 
understanding  of  them.  Yet  when  he 
awakened  the  consciousness  of  being  again 
alive  was  an  awful  thing.  If  the  dreams 
could  have  faded  into  blankness  and  all 
have  passed  with  the  passing  of  the  night, 
how  he  could  have  thanked  whatever  gods 
there  be !  Only  not  to  awake — only  not  to 
awake!     But  he  had  awakened. 

The  clock  struck  nine  as  he  did  so,  con- 
sequently he  knew  the  hour.  The  lodging- 
house  slavey  had  aroused  him  by  coming  to 
light  the  fire.  She  had  set  her  candle  on 
the  hearth  and  done  her  work  as  stealthily 
as  possible,  but  he  had  been  disturbed, 
though  he  had  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
struggle  back  into  sleep.  That  was  no 
use — no  use.  He  was  awake  and  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  it  all  again.     Without  the 
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The  girl  held  out  her  hand  cautiously — the  piece  of  gold  lying  upon  its  palm. — Page  655. 


sense  of  luxurious  comfort  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  turned  upon  his  back,  throwing 
out  his  arms  flatly,  so  that  he  lay  as  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  in  heavy  weariness  and  an- 
guish. For  months  he  had  awakened  each 
morning  after  such  a  night  and  had  so  lain 
like  a  crucified  thing.  As  he  watched  the 
painful  flickering  of  the  damp  and  smoking 
wood  and  coal  he  remembered  this  and 
thought  that  there  had  been  a  lifetime  of 
such  awakenings,  not  knowing  that  the 
morbidness  of  a  fagged  brain  blotted  out 
the  memory  of  more  normal  days  and  told 
him  fantastic  lies  which  were  but  a  hun- 
dredth part  truth.  He  could  see  only  the 
hundredth  part  truth,  and  it  assumed  pro- 
portions so  huge  that  he  could  see  nothing 
else.  In  such  a  state  the  human  brain  is  an 
infernal  machine  and  its  workings  can  only 
be  conquered  if  the  mortal  thing  which 


hves  with  it^day  and  night,  night  and  day 
— has  learned  to  separate  its  controllable 
from  its  seemingly  uncontrollable  atoms, 
and  can  silence  its  clamor  on  its  way  to 
madness.  Antony  Dart  had  not  learned 
this  thing  and  the  clamor  had  had  its  hid- 
eous w^ay  with  him.  Physicians  would 
have  given  a  name  to  his  mental  and  phys- 
ical condition.  He  had  heard  these  names 
often — applied  to  men  the  strain  of  whose 
lives  had  been  like  the  strain  of  his  own, 
and  had  left  them  as  it  had  left  him — 
jaded,  joyless,  breaking  things.  Some  of 
them  had  been  broken  and  had  died  or 
were  dragging  out  bruised  and  tormented 
days  in  their  own  homes  or  in  mad-houses. 
He  always  shuddered  when  he  heard  their 
names,  and  rebelled  with  sick  fear  against 
the  mere  mention  of  them.  They  had 
worked  as  he  had  worked,  they  had  been 
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stricken  with  the  dehrium  of  accumulation 
— accumulation — as  he  had  been.  They 
had  been  caught  in  the  rush  and  swirl  of  the 
great  maelstrom,  and  had  been  borne  round 
and  round  in  it,  until  having  grasped  every 
coveted  thing  tossing  upon  its  circling 
waters,  they  themselves  had  been  flung 
upon  the  shore  with  both  hands  full,  the 
rocks  about  them  strewn  with  rich  posses- 
sions, while  they  lay  prostrate  and  gazed 
at  all  life  had  brought  with  dull,  hopeless, 
anguished  eyes.  He  knew — if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst — what  would  be  said  of 
him,  because  he  had  heard  it  said  of  others. 


"He  worked  too  hard — he  worked  too  hard." 
He  was  sick  of  hearing  it.  What  was  wrong 
with  the  world — what  was  wrong  with  man, 
as  Man — if  work  could  break  him  like  this  ? 
If  one  believed  in  Deity,  the  living  creature 
It  breathed  into  being  must  be  a  perfect 
thing — not  one  to  be  wearied,  sickened,  tort- 
ured by  the  life  Its  breathing  had  created.  A 
mere  man  would  disdain  to  build  a  thing  so 
poor  and  incomplete.  A  mere  human  engi- 
neer who  constructed  an  engine  whose  work- 
ings were  perpetually  at  fault — which  went 
wrong  when  called  upon  to  do  the  labor  it 
was  made  for — who  would  not  scoff  at  it 
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and  cast  it  aside  as  a  piece  of  worthless 
bungling  ? 

"Something  is  wrong,"  he  muttered, 
lying  flat  upon  his  cross  and  staring  at  the 
yellow  haze  which  had  crept  through  cran- 
nies in  window-sashes  into  the  room. 
"Someone  is  wrong.     Is  it  I — or  You  ? " 

His  thin  lips  drew  themselves  back 
against  his  teeth  in  a  mirthless  smile  which 
was  like  a  grin. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I  am  pretty  far  gone. 
I  am  beginning  to  talk  to  myself  about  God. 
Bryan  did  it  just  before  he  was  taken  to 
Dr.  Hewletts'  place  and  cut  his  throat." 


He  had  not  led  a  specially  evil  life ;  he  had 
not  broken  law^s,  but  the  subject  of  Deity 
was  not  one  which  his  scheme  of  existence 
had  included.  When  it  had  haunted  him  of 
late  he  had  felt  it  an  untoward  and  morbid 
sign.  The  thing  had  drawn  him — drawn 
him;  he  had  complained  against  it,  he  had 
argued — sometimes  he  knew,  shuddering, 
that  he  had  raved.  Something  had  seemed 
to  stand  aside  and  watch  his  being  and  his 
thinking.  Something  which  filled  the  uni- 
verse had  seemed  to  wait,  and  to  have  waited 
through  all  the  eternal  ages,  to  see  what  he 
— one  man — would  do.     At  times  a  great 
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appalled  wonder  had  swept  over  him  at 
his  realization  that  he  had  never  known  or 
thought  of  it  before.  It  had  been  there  al- 
ways— through  all  the  ages  that  had  passed. 
And  sometimes — once  or  twice — the  thought 
had  in  some  unspeakable,  untranslatable 
way  brought  him  a  moment's  calm. 

But  at  other  times  he  had  said  to  him- 
self— with  a  shivering  soul  cowering  within 
him — that  this  was  only  part  of  it  all  and 
was  a  beginning,  perhaps,  of  religious  mon- 
omania. 

During  the  last  week  he  had  known  what 
he  was  going  to  do — he  had  made  up  his 
mind.  This  abject  horror  through  which 
others  had  let  themselves  be  dragged  to 
madness  or  death  he  would  not  endure. 
The  end  should  come  quickly,  and  no  one 
should  be  smitten  aghast  by  seeing  or  know- 
ing how  it  came.  In  the  crowded  shab- 
bier streets  of  London  there  were  lodging- 
houses  where  a  man,  by  taking  precautions, 
could  end  his  life  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
blot  him  out  of  any  world  where  such  man 
as  himself  had  been  known.  A  pistol,  prop- 
erly managed,  would  obliterate  resemblance 
to  any  human  thing.  Months  ago  through 
chance  talk  he  had  heard  how  it  could  be 
done — and  done  quickly.  He  could  leave  a 
misleading  letter.  He  had  planned  what  it 
should  be — the  story  it  should  tell  of  a  dis- 
heartened mediocre  venturer  of  his  poor  all 
returning  bankrupt  and  humiliated  from 
Australia,  ending  existence  in  such  penni- 
lessness  that  the  parish  must  give  him  a 
pauper's  grave.  What  did  it  matter  where 
a  man  lay,  so  that  he  slept — slept — slept  ? 
Surely  with  one's  brains  scattered  one 
would  sleep  soundly  anywhere. 

He  had  come  to  the  house  the  night  be- 
fore, dressed  shabbily  with  the  pitiable 
respectabiHty  of  a  defeated  man.  He  had 
entered  droopingly  with  bent  shoulders 
and  hopeless  hang  of  head.  In  his  own 
sphere  he  was  a  man  who  held  himself  well. 
He  had  let  fall  a  few  dispirited  sentences 
when  he  had  engaged  his  back  room  from 
the  woman  of  the  house,  and  she  had  recog- 
nized him  as  one  of  the  luckless.  In  fact, 
she  had  hesitated  a  moment  before  his  un- 
rehable  look  until  he  had  taken  out  money 
from  his  pocket  and  paid  his  rent  for  a 
week  in  advance.  She  would  have  that  at 
least  for  her  -trouble,  he  had  said  to  him- 
self. He  should  not  occupy  the  room  after 
to-morrow.  In  his  own  home  some  days 
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would  pass  before  his  household  began  to 
make  inquiries.  He  had  told  his  servants 
that  he  was  going  over  to  Paris  for  a 
change.  He  would  be  safe  and  deep  in  his 
pauper's  grave  a  week  before  they  asked 
each  other  why  they  did  not  hear  from  him. 
All  was  in  order.  One  of  the  mocking 
agonies  was  that  living  was  done  for.  He 
had  ceased  to  live.  Work,  pleasure,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  had  lost  their  meaning. 
He  stood  and  looked  at  the  most  radiant 
loveliness  of  land  and  sky  and  sea  and  felt 
nothing.  Success  brought  greater  wealth 
eachdaywithoutstirring  a  pulse  of  pleasure, 
even  in  triumph.  There  was  nothing  left 
but  the  awful  days  and  awful  nights  to 
which  he  knew  physicians  could  give  their 
scientific  name,  but  had  no  healing  for. 
He  had  gone  far  enough.  He  would  go  no 
farther.  To-morrow  it  would  have  been 
over  long  hours.  And  there  would  have 
been  no  public  declaiming  over  the  humil- 
iating pitifulness  of  his  end.  And  what 
did  it  matter? 

How  thick  the  fog  was  outside — thick 
enough  for  a  man  to  lose  himself  in  it.  The 
yellow  mist  which  had  crept  in  under  the 
doors  and  through  the  crevices  of  the  win- 
dow-sashes gave  a  ghostly  look  to  the  room 
— a  ghastly,  abnormal  look,  he  said  to  him- 
self. The  fire  was  smouldering  instead  of 
blazing.  But  what  did  it  matter?  He  was 
going  out.  He  had  not  bought  the  pistol 
last  night — like  a  fool.  Somehow  his 
brain  had  been  so  tired  and  crowded  that 
he  had  forgotten. 

"Forgotten."  He  mentally  repeated 
the  word  as  he  got  out  of  bed.  By  this 
time  to-morrow  he  should  have  forgotten 
everything.  This  time  to-morrow.  His  mind 
repeated  that  also,  as  he  began  to  dress  him- 
self. Where  should  he  be  ?  Should  he  be 
anywhere  ?  Suppose  he  awakened  again — 
to  something  as  bad  as  this?  How  did  a 
man  get  out  of  his  body  ?  After  the  crash 
and  shock  what  happened  ?  Did  one  find 
oneself  standing  beside  the  Thing  and  look- 
ing down  at  it  ?  It  would  not  be  a  good  thing 
to  stand  and  look  down  on — even  for  that 
which  had  deserted  it.  But  having  torn 
oneself  loose  from  it  and  its  devilish  aches 
and  pains,  one  would  not  care — one  would 
see  how  httle  it  all  mattered.  Anything  else 
must  be  better  than  this — the  thing  for  which 
there  was  a  scientific  name  but  no  healing. 
He  had  taken  all  the  drugs,  he  had  obeyed  all 
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the  medical  orders,  and  here  he  was  after 
that  last  hell  of  a  night — dressing  himself 
in  a  back  bedroom  of  a  cheap  lodging- 
house  to  go  out  and  buy  a  pistol  in  this 
damned  fog. 

He  laughed  at  the  last  phrase  of  his 
thought,  the  laugh  which  was  a  mirthless 
grin. 

'^I  am  thinking  of  it  as  if  I  was  afraid  of 
taking  cold,"  he  said.     ''And  to-morrow." 

There  would  be  no  To-morrow.  To- 
morrows were  at  an  end.  No  more  nights 
— no  more  days — no  more  morrows. 

He  finished  dressing,  putting  on  his  dis- 
criminatingly chosen  shabby-genteel  clothes 
with  a  care  for  the  effect  he  intended  them 
to  produce.  The  collar  and  cuffs  of  his 
shirt  were  frayed  and  yellow  and  he  fas- 
tened his  collar  with  a  pin  and  tied  his  worn 
necktie  carelessly.  His  overcoat  was  be- 
ginning to  wear  a  greenish  shade  and  look 
threadbare,  so  was  his  hat.  When  his 
toilet  was  complete  he  looked  at  himself  in 
the  cracked  and  hazy  glass,  bending  for- 
ward to  scrutinize  his  unshaven  face  under 
the  shadow  of  the  dingy  hat. 

"It  is  all  right,"  he  muttered.  "It  is 
not  far  to  the  pawnshop  where  I  saw  it." 

The  stillness  of  the  room  as  he  turned  to 
go  out  was  uncanny.  As  it  was  a  back 
room,  there  was  no  street  below  from  which 
could  arise  sounds  of  passing  vehicles,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  fog  muffled  such  sound 
as  might  have  floated  from  the  front.  He 
stopped  half-way  to  the  door,  not  knowing 
why,  and  listened.  To  what — for  what? 
The  silence  seemed  to  spread  through  all 
the  house — out  into  the  streets — through 
all  London — through  all  the  world,  and  he 
to  stand  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  man  on  the  way 
to  Death — with  no  To-morrow. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  It  seemed  to  mean 
something.  The  world  withdrawn — life 
withdrawn  —  sound  withdrawn  —  breath 
withdrawn.  He  stood  and  waited.  Per- 
haps this  was  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
morbid  thing  for  which  there  was  that 
name.  If  so  he  had  better  get  away  quick- 
ly and  have  it  over,  lest  he  be  found  wan- 
dering about  not  knowing — not  knowing. 
But  now  he  knew — the  Silence.  He  waited 
— waited  and  tried  to  hear,  as  if  something 
was  calling  him — calling  without  sound.  It 
returned  to  him — the  thought  of  That  which 
had  waited  through  all  the  ages  to  see 
what  he — one  man — would  do.     He  had 


never  exactly  pitied  himself  before — he  did 
not  know  that  he  pitied  himself  now,  but  he 
was  a  man  going  to  his  death,  and  a  light, 
cold  sweat  broke  out  on  him  and  it  seemed 
as  if  it  was  not  he  who  did  it,  but  some  other 
— he  flung  out  his  arms  and  cried  aloud 
words  he  had  not  known  he  was  going  to 
speak. 

"Lord I  Lord!  What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved?" 

But  the  Silence  gave  no  answer.  It  was 
the  Silence  still. 

And  after  standing  a  few  moments  pant- 
ing, his  arms  fell  and  his  head  dropped, 
and  turning  the  handle  of  the  door,  he  went 
out  to  buy  the  pistol. 

As  he  went  down  the  narrow  staircase, 
covered  with  its  dingy  and  threadbare  car- 
pet, he  found  the  house  so  full  of  dirty  yel- 
low haze  that  he  realized  that  the  fog  must 
be  of  the  extraordinary  ones  which  are  re- 
membered in  after-years  as  abnormal  spec- 
imens of  their  kind.  He  recalled  that  there 
had  been  one  of  the  sort  three  years  before, 
and  that  traffic  and  business  had  been  al- 
most entirely  stopped  by  it,  that  accidents 
had  happened  in  the  streets,  and  that  peo- 
ple having  lost  their  way  had  wandered 
about  turning  corners  until  they  found 
themselves  far  from  their  intended  des- 
tinations and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
hotels  or  the  houses  of  hospitable  strangers. 
Curious  incidents  had  occurred  and  odd 
stories  were  told  by  those  who  had  felt  them- 
selves obliged  by  circumstances  to  go  out 
into  the  baffling  gloom.  He  guessed  that 
something  of  a  like  nature  had  fallen  upon 
the  town  again.  The  gas-light  on  the  land- 
ings and  in  the  melancholy  hall  burned 
feebly — so  feebly  that  one  got  but  a  vague 
view  of  the  rickety  hat-stand  and  the  shab- 
by overcoats  and  head-gear  hanging  upon 
it.  It  was  well  for  him  that  he  had  but  a 
corner  or  so  to  turn  before  he  reached  the 
pawnshop  in  whose  window  he  had  seen 
the  pistol  he  intended  to  buy. 

When  he  opened  the  street-door  he  saw 
that  the  fog  was,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps 
even  heavier  and  more  obscuring,  if  possi- 
ble, than  the  one  so  well  remembered.  He 
could  not  see  anything  three  feet  before 
him,  he  could  not  see  with  distinctness  any- 
thing two  feet  ahead.  The  sensation  of 
stepping  forward  was  uncertain  and  mys- 
terious enough  to  be  almost  appaUing.    A 
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man  not  sufficiently  cautious  might  have 
fallen  into  any  open  hole  in  his  path. 
Antony  Dart  kept  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  sides  of  the  houses.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  walk  off  the  pavement  into 
the  middle  of  the  street  but  for  the  edges 
of  the  curb  and  the  step  downward  from 
its  level.  Traffic  had  almost  absolutely 
ceased,  though  in  the  more  important 
streets  link-boys  were  making  efforts  to 
guide  men  or  four-wheelers  slowly  along. 
The  blind  feeling  of  the  thing  was  rather 
awful.  Though  but  few  pedestrians  were 
out,  Dart  found  himself  once  or  twice 
brushing  against  or  coming  into  forcible 
contact  with  men  feeling  their  way  about 
like  himself. 

^'  One  turn  to  the  right,"  he  repeated  men- 
tally, ''two  to  the  left,  and  the  place  is  at 
the  corner  of  the  other  side  of  the  street." 

He  managed  to  reach  it  at  last,  but  it 
had  been  a  slow,  and  therefore,  long  jour- 
ney. All  the  gas-jets  the  little  shop  ovv^ned 
were  lighted,  but  even  under  their  flare  the 
articles  in  the  window — the  one  or  two 
once  cheaply  gaudy  dresses  and  shawls  and 
men's  garments — hung  in  the  haze  like  the 
dreary  dangling  ghosts  of  things  recently 
executed.  Among  watches  and  forlorn 
pieces  of  old-fashioned  jewelry  and  odds 
and  ends,  the  pistol  lay  against  the  folds  of  a 
dirty  gauze  shawl.  There  it  was.  It  would 
have  been  annoying  if  someone  else  had 
been  beforehand  and  had  bought  it. 

Inside  the  shop  more  dangling  spectres 
hung  and  the  place  was  almost  dark.  It 
was  a  shabby  pawnshop,  and  the  man 
lounging  behind  the  counter  was  a  shabby 
man  with  an  unshaven,  unamiable  face. 

"I  want  to  look  at  that  pistol  in  the  right- 
hand  corner  of  your  window,"  Antony  Dart 
said. 

The  pawnbroker  uttered  a  sound  some- 
thing between  a  half-laugh  and  a  grunt. 
He  took  the  weapon  from  the  window. 

Anton}^  Dart  examined  it  critically.  He 
must  make  quite  sure  of  it.  He  made  no 
further  remark.  He  felt  he  had  done  with 
speech. 

Being  told  the  price  asked  for  the  pur- 
chase, he  drew  out  his  purse  and  took  the 
money  from  it.  After  making  the  pay- 
ment he  noted  that  he  still  possessed  a  five- 
pound  note  and  some  sovereigns.  There 
passed  through  his  mind  a  wonder  as  to 
who  would  spend  it.     The  most   decent 


thing,  perhaps,  would  be  to  give  it  away. 
If  it  was  in  his  room — to-morrow — the  par- 
ish would  not  bury  him,  and  it  would  be 
safer  that  the  parish  should. 

He  was  thinking  of  this  as  he  left  the 
shop  and  began  to  cross  the  street.  Be- 
cause his  mind  was  wandering  he  was  less 
watchful.  Suddenly  a  rubber-tired  han- 
som, moving  without  sound,  appeared  im- 
mediately in  his  path — the  horse's  head 
loomed  up  above  his  own.  He  made  the 
inevitable  involuntary  whirl  aside  to  move 
out  of  the  way,  the  hansom  passed,  and 
turning  again,  he  went  on.  His  movement 
had  been  too  swift  to  allow  of  his  realizing 
the  direction  in  which  his  turn  had  been 
made.  He  was  wholly  unaware  that  when 
he  crossed  the  street  he  crossed  backward 
instead  of  forward„  He  turned  a  corner 
literally  feeling  his  way,  went  on,  turned 
another,  and  after  walking  the  length  of  the 
street,  suddenly  understood  that  he  was  in 
a  strange  place  and  had  lost  his  bearings. 

This  was  exactly  what  had  happened  to 
people  on  the  day  of  the  memorable  fog  of 
three  years  before.  He  had  heard  them 
talking  of  such  experiences,  and  of  the 
curious  and  baffling  sensations  they  gave 
rise  to  in  the  brain.  Now  he  understood 
them.  He  could  not  be  far  from  his  lodg- 
ings, but  he  felt  like  a  man  who  was  blind, 
and  who  had  been  turned  out  of  the  path 
he  knew.  He  had  not  the  resource  of  the 
people  whose  stories  he  had  heard.  He 
would  not  stop  and  address  anyone.  There 
could  be  no  certainty  as  to  whom  he  might 
find  himself  speaking  to.  He  would  speak 
to  no  one.  He  would  wander  about  until 
he  came  upon  some  clew.  Even  if  he  came 
upon  none,  the  fog  would  surely  lift  a  little 
and  become  a  trifle  less  dense  in  course  of 
time.  He  drew  up  the  collar  of  his  over- 
coat, pulled  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes  and 
went  on — his  hand  on  the  thing  he  had 
thrust  into  a  pocket. 

He  did  not  find  his  clew  as  he  had  hoped, 
and  instead  of  lifting  the  fog  grew  heavier. 
He  found  himself  at  Idst  no  longer  striving 
for  any  end,  but  rambling  along  mechan- 
ically,  feeling  likea  man  in  a  dream — a  night- 
mare. Once  he  recognized  a  weird  sugges- 
tion in  the  mystery  about  him.  To-morrow 
might  one  be  v/andering  about  aimlessly  in 
some  such  haze.     He  hoped  not. 

His  lodgings  were  not  far  from  the  Em- 
bankment, and  he  knew  at  last  that  he  was 
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wandering  along  it,  and  had  reached  one 
of  the  bridges.  His  mood  led  him  to  turn 
in  upon  it,  and  when  he  reached  an  em- 
brasure to  stop  near  it  and  lean  upon  the 
parapet  looking  down.  He  could  not  see 
the  water,  the  fog  was  too  dense,  but  he 
could  hear  some  faint  splashing  against 
stones.  He  had  taken  no  food  and  was 
rather  faint.  What  a  strange  thing  it  was 
to  feel  faint  for  want  of  food — to  stand 
alone,  cut  off  from  every  other  human  being 
—everything  done  for.  No  wonder  that 
sometimes,  particularly  on  such  days  as 
these,  there  were  plunges  made  from  the 
parapet — no  wonder.  He  leaned  farther 
over  and  strained  his  eyes  to  see  some  gleam 
of  water  through  the  yellowness.  But  it 
was  not  to  be  done.  He  was  thinking  the 
inevitable  thing,  of  course;  but  such  a 
plunge  would  not  do  for  him.  The  other 
thing  would  destroy  all  traces. 

As  he  drew  back  he  heard  something 
fall  with  the  solid  tinkling  sound  of  coin  on 
the  flag  pavement.  When  he  had  been  in 
the  pawnbroker's  shop  he  had  taken  the 
gold  from  his  purse  and  thrust  it  carelessly 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  thinking  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  reach  when  he  chose  to 
give  it  to  one  beggar  or  another,  if  he  should 
see  some  wretch  who  would  be  the  better 
for  it.  Some  movement  he  had  made  in 
bending  had  caused  a  sovereign  to  slip  out 
and  it  had  fallen  upon  the  stones. 

He  did  not  intend  to  pick  it  up,  but  in 
the  moment  in  which  he  stood  looking 
down  at  it  he  heard  close  to  him  a  shuffling 
movement.  What  he  had  thought  a  bun- 
dle of  rags  or  rubbish  covered  with  sacking 
— some  tramp's  deserted  or  forgotten  be- 
longings— was  stirring.  It  was  alive,  and 
as  he  bent  to  look  at  it  the  sacking  divided 
itself,  and  a  small  head,  covered  with  a 
shock  of  brilliant  red  hair,  thrust  itself  out, 
a  shrewd,  small  face  turning  to  look  up  at 
him  slyly  with  deep-set  black  eyes. 

It  was  a  human  girl  creature  about 
twelve  years  old. 

"Are  yer  goin'  to  do  it?"  she  said  in  a 
hoarse,  street-strained  voice.  ''Yer  would 
be  a  fool  if  yer  did — with  as  much  as  that 
on  yer." 

She  pointed  with  a  reddened,  chapped, 
and  dirty  hand  at  the  sovereign. 

"Pick  it  up,"  he  said.  "You  may  have 
it." 

Her  wild  shuffle  forward  was  an  actual 


leap.  The  hand  made  a  snatching  clutch 
at  the  coin.  She  was  evidently  afraid  that 
he  was  either  not  in  earnest  or  would  re- 
pent. The  next  second  she  was  on  her 
feet  and  ready  for  flight. 

"Stop,"  he  said;  "I've  got  more  to  give 
away." 

She  hesitated — not  believing  him,  yet 
feeling  it  madness  to  lose  a  chance. 

^'"Moref^  she  gasped.  Then  she  drew 
nearer  to  him,  and  a  singular  change  came 
upon  her  face.  It  was  a  change  which 
made  her  look  oddly  human. 

"Gawd,  mister!"  she  said.  "Yer  can 
give  away  a  quid  like  it  was  nothin' — an' 
yer've  got  more — an'  yer  goin'  to  do  that — 
jes  cos  yer  'ad  a  bit  too  much  lars  night  an' 
there's  a  fog  this  mornin'!  You  take  it 
straight  from  me — don't  yer  do  it.  I  give 
yer  that  tip  for  the  suvrink." 

She  was,  for  her  years,  so  ugly  and  so 
ancient,  and  hardened  in  voice  and  skin 
and  manner  that  she  fascinated  him.  Not 
that  a  man  who  has  no  To-morrow  in  view 
is  likely  to  be  particularly  conscious  of 
mental  processes.  He  was  done  for,  but 
he  stood  and  stared  at  her.  What  part  of 
the  Power  moving  the  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse stood  near  and  thrust  him  on  in  the 
path  designed  he  did  not  know  then — 
perhaps  never  did.  He  was  still  holding 
on  to  the  thing  in  his  pocket,  but  he  spoke 
to  her  again. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked  glumly. 

She  sidled  nearer,  her  sharp  eyes  on  his 
face. 

"I  bin  watchin'  yer,"  she  said.  "I  sat 
down  and  pulled  the  sack  over  me  'ead  to 
breathe  inside  it  an'  get  a  bit  warm.  An' 
I  see  yer  come.  I  knowed  wot  yer  was 
after,  I  did.  I  watched  yer  through  a  'ole 
in  me  sack.  I  wasn't  goin'  to  call  a  copper. 
I  shouldn't  want  ter  be  stopped  meself  if  I 
made  up  me  mind.  I  seed  a  gal  dragged 
out  las'  week  an'  it'd  a  broke  yer  'art  to  see 
'er  tear  'er  clothes  an'  scream.  Wot  busi- 
ness 'ad  they  preventin'  'er  goin'  off  quiet? 
I  wouldn't  'a'  stopped  yer — but  w'en  the 
quid  fell,  that  made  it  different." 

"I — "  he  said,  feeling  the  foolishness  of 
the  statement,  but  making  it,  nevertheless, 
"lam  ill." 

"Course  yer  ill.  It's  yer 'ead.  Come 
along  er  me  an'  get  a  cup  er  cawfee  at  a 
stand,  an'  buck  up.  If  yer've  give  me  that 
quid   straight — wish-yer-may-die — I'll   go 
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with  yer  an'  get  a  cup  myself.  I  ain't  'ad 
a  bite  since  yesterday — an'  'twa'n't  nothin' 
but" a  slice  o'  polony  sossidge  I  found  on  a 
dust-'eap.     Come  on,  mister." 

She  pulled  his  coat  with  her  cracked 
hand.  He  glanced  down  at  it  mechan- 
ically, and  saw  that  some  of  the  fissures 
had  bled  and  the  roughened  surface  was 
smeared  with  the  blood.  They  stood  to- 
gether in  the  small  space  in  which  the  fog 
enclosed  them — he  and  she — the  man  with 
no  To-morrow  and  the  girl  thing  who 
seemed  as  old  as  himself,  with  her  sharp, 
small  nose  and  chin,  her  sharp  eyes  and 
voice — and  yet — perhaps  the  fogs  enclos- 
ing did  it — something  drew  them  together 
in  an  uncanny  way.  Something  made  him 
forget  the  lost  clew  to  the  lodging-house — 
something  made  him  turn  and  go  with  her 
— a  thing  led  in  the  dark. 

''How  can  you  find  your  way  ? "  he  said. 
"I  lost  mine." 

"There  ain't  no  fog  can  lose  me,"  she 
answered,  shufHing  along  by  his  side; 
"  'sides,  it's  goin'  to  lift.  Look  at  that  man 
comin'  to'ards  us." 

It  was  true  that  they  could  see  through 
the  orange-colored  mist  the  approaching 
figure  of  a  man  who  was  at  more  than  a 
yard's  distance  from  them.  Yes,  it  was 
lifting  shghtly — at  least  enough  to  allow 
of  one's  making  a  guess  at  the  direction  in 
which  one  moved. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  asked. 

"Apple  Blossom  Court,"  she  answered. 
"The  cawfee-stand's  in  a  street  near  it — 
and  there's  a  shop  where  I  can  buy  things." 

"Apple  Blossom  Court!"  he  ejaculated. 
"What  a  name!" 

"There  ain't  no  apple-blossoms  there," 
chuckling;  "nor  no  smell  of  'em.  'Tain't 
as  nice  as  its  nime  is — Apple  Blossom  Court 
ain't." 

"What  do  you  want  to  buy?  A  pair  of 
shoes?"  The  shoes  her  naked  feet  were 
thrust  into  were  leprous-looking  things 
through  which  nearly  all  her  toes  pro- 
truded.    But  she  chuckled  when  he  spoke. 

"No,  I'm  goin'  to  buy  a  di'mond  tirarer 
to  go  to  the  opery  in,"  she  said,  dragging 
her  old  sack  closer  round  her  neck.  "I 
ain't  'ad  a  noo  un  since  I  went  to  the  last 
Drorin'-room." 

It  was  impudent  street  chaff,  but  there 
was  cheerful  spirit  in  it,  and  cheerful  snirit 
has   some  occult   effect   upon   morbidity. 


Antony  Dart  did  not  smile,  but  he  felt  a 
faint  stirring  of  curiosity,  which  was,  after 
all,  not  a  bad  thing  for  a  man  who  had  not 
felt  an  interest  for  a  year. 

"What  is  it  you  are  going  to  buy?" 

"I'm goin'  to  fill  me  stummick  fust,"  with 
a  grin  of  elation.  "Three  thick  slices  o' 
bread  an'  drippin'  an'  a  mug  o'  cawfee.  An' 
then  I'm  goin'  to  get  sumethin'  'earty  to 
carry  to  Polly.  She  ain't  no  good,  pore 
thing!" 

"Who  is  she?" 

Stopping  a  moment  to  drag  up  the  heel 
of  her  dreadful  shoe,  she  answered  him 
with  an  unprejudiced  directness  which 
might  have  been  appalling  if  he  had  been 
in  the  mood  to  be  appalled. 

"Ain't  eighteen,  an'  tryin'  to  earn  'er  liv- 
in '  on  the  street .  She  ain  't  made  for  it .  Lit- 
tle country  thing,  alius  frightened  to  death 
an'  ready  to  bust  out  cryin'.  Gents  ain't 
goin'  to  stand  that.  A  lot  of  'em  wants 
cheerin'  up  as  much  as  she  does.  Gent  as 
was  in  liquor  last  night  knocked  'er  down 
an'  give  'er  a  black  eye.  'Twan't  ill  feelin', 
but  he  lost  his  temper,  an'  give  'er  a  knock 
casual.  She  can't  go  out  to-night,  an'  she's 
been'uddledupalldaycryin'for'ermother." 

"Where  is  her  mother?" 

"In  the  country — on  a  farm.  Polly 
took  a  place  in  a  lodgin'-'ouse  an'  got  in 
trouble.  The  biby  was  dead,  an'  when  she 
come  out  o'  Queen  Charlotte's  she  was  took 
in  by  a  woman  an'  kep'.  She  kicked  'er 
out  in  a  week  'cos  of  her  cryin'.  The  life 
didn't  suit  'er.  I  found  'er  cryin'  fit  to  split 
'er  chist  one  night — corner  o'  Apple  Blos- 
som Court — an'  I  took  care  of  'er." 

"Where?" 

"Me  chambers,"  grinning;  "top  loft  of  a 
'ouse  in  the  court.  If  anyone  else  'd  'ave 
it  I  should  be  turned  out.  It's  an  'ole,  I 
I  can  tell  yer — but  it's  better  than  sleepin' 
under  the  bridges." 

"Take  me  to  see  it,"  said  Antony  Dart. 
"I  want  to  see  the  girl." 

The  words  spoke  themselves.  Why 
should  he  care  to  see  either  cockloft  or  girl? 
He  did  not.  He  wanted  to  go  back  to  his 
lodgings  with  that  which  he  had  come  out 
to  buy.  Yet  he  said  this  thing.  His  com- 
panion looked  up  at  him  with  an  expression 
actually  relieved. 

"Would  yer  tike  up  with  'er  ?  "  with  eager 
sharpness,  as  if  confronting  a  simple  busi- 
ness proposition.     "She's  pretty  an'  clean, 
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an'  she  won't  drink  a  drop  o'  nothin'.  If 
she  was  treated  kind  she'd  be  cheerfler. 
She's  got  a  round  fice  an'  Ught  'air  an'  eyes. 
'Er  'air's  curly.     P'raps  yer'd  Hke  'er." 

"Take  me  to  see  her." 

"She'd  look  better  to-morrow,"  cautious- 
ly, "when  the  swellin's  gone  down  round 
'er  eye." 

Dart  started — and  it  was  because  he  had 
for  the  last  five  minutes  forgotten  some- 
thing. 

"I  shall  not  be  here  to-morrow,"  he  said. 
His  grasp  upon  the  thing  in  his  pocket  had 
loosened,  and  he  tightened  it. 

"I  have  some  more  money  in  my  purse," 
he  said  deliberately.  "I  meant  to  give  it 
away  before  going.  I  want  to  give  it  to 
people  who  need  it  very  much." 

She  gave  him  one  of  the  sly,  squinting 
glances. 

"Deservin'  cases?"  She  put  it  to  him  in 
brazen  mockery. 

"I  don't  care,"  he  answered  slowly  and 
heavily.     "I  don't  care  a  damn." 

Her  face  changed  exactly  as  he  had  seen 
it  change  on  the  bridge  when  she  had  drawn 
nearer  to  him.  Its  ugly  hardness  suddenly 
looked  human.  And  that  she  could  look 
human  was  fantastic. 

"  'Ow  much  'ave  yer  ?  "  she  asked.  "  'Ow 
much  is  it?" 

"About  ten  pounds." 

She  stopped  and  stared  at  him  with  open 
mouth. 

' '  Gawd ! ' '  she  broke  out ;  ' '  ten  pounds  'd 
send  Apple  Blossom  Court  to  'eving.  Least- 
ways, it'd  take  some  of  it  out  o'  'ell." 

"Take  me  to  it,"  he  said  roughly.  "Take 
me." 

She  began  to  walk  quickly,  breathing  fast. 
The  fog  was  lighter,  and  it  was  no  longer  a 
blinding  thing. 

A  question  occurred  to  Dart. 

"Why  don't  you  ask  me  to  give  the 
money  to  you?"  he  said  bluntly. 

"Dunno,"  she  answered  as  bluntly.  But 
after  taking  a  few  steps  farther  she  spoke 
again. 

"I'm  cheerfler  than  most  of  'em,"  she 
elaborated.  "If  yer  born  cheerfle  yer  can 
stand  things.  When  I  gets  a  job  nussin' 
women's  bibies  they  don't  cry  when  I  'andles 
'em.  I  gets  many  a  bite  an'  a  copper  'cos  o' 
that.  Folks  likes  yer.  I  shall  get  on  better 
than  Polly  when  I'm  old  enough  to  go  on 
the  street." 


The  organ  of  whose  lagging,  sick  pump- 
ings  Antony  Dart  had  scarcely  been  aware 
for  months  gave  a  sudden  leap  in  his  breast. 
His  blood  actually  hastened  its  pace,  and 
ran  through  his  veins  instead  of  crawKng 
— a  distinct  physical  effect  of  an  actual 
mental  condition.  It  was  produced  upon 
him  by  the  mere  matter-of-fact  ordinariness 
of  her  tone.  He  had  never  been  a  senti- 
mental man,  and  had  long  ceased  to  be  a 
feeling  one,  but  at  that  moment  something 
emotional  and  normal  happened  to  him. 

"You  expect  to  live  in  that  way?"  he 
said. 

"Ain't  nothin'  else  fer  me  to  do.  Wisht  I 
was  better  lookin'.  But  I've  got  a  lot  of 
'air,"  clawing  her  mop,  "an'  it's  red.  One 
day,"  chuckling,  "a  gent  ses  to  me — he  ses: 
'Oh!  yer'll  do.  Yer  an  ugly  little  devil — 
but  ye  are  a  devil.' " 

She  was  leading  him  through  a  narrow, 
filthy  back  street,  and  she  stopped,  grinning 
up  in  his  face. 

"I  say,  mister,"  she  wheedled,  "let's  stop 
at  the  cawfee-stand.     It's  up  this  way." 

When  he  acceded  and  followed  her,  she 
quickly  turned  a  corner.  They  were  in 
another  lane  thick  with  fog,  which  flared 
with  the  flame  of  torches  stuck  in  costers' 
barrows  which  stood  here  and  there — • 
barrows  with  fried  fish  upon  them,  barrows 
with  second-hand-looking  vegetables  and 
others  piled  with  more  than  second-hand- 
looking  garments.  Trade  was  not  driving, 
but  near  one  or  two  of  them  dirty,  ill-used 
looking  women,  a  man  or  so,  and  a  few 
children  stood.  At  a  corner  which  led  into 
a  black  hole  of  a  court,  a  coffee-stand  was 
stationed,  in  charge  of  a  burly  ruffian  in 
corduroys. 

"Come  along,"  said  the  girl.  "There  it 
is.     It  ain't  strong,  but  it's  'ot." 

She  sidled  up  to  the  stand,  drawing  Dart 
with  her,  as  if  glad  of  his  protection. 

"'Ello,  Barney,"  she  said.  "'Ere's  a 
gent  warnts  a  mug  o'  yer  best.  I've  'ad  a 
bit  o'  luck,  an'  I  wants  one  mesself." 

"Garn,"  growled  Barney.  "You  an' 
yer  luck  I  Gent  may  want  a  mug,  but 
you'd  show  yer  money  fust." 

"  Strewth!  I've  got  it.  You  ain't  got  the 
change  fer  wot  I  'ave  in  me  'and  'ere.  'As 
'e,  mister?" 

"Show  it.  "taunted  themanjand  then  turn- 
ing to  Dart.   "Yer  wants  a  mug  o'  cawfee  ?  " 

"Yes." 
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The  girl  held  out  her  hand  cautiously — 
the  piece  of  gold  lying  upon  its  palm. 

''Look  'ere,"  she  said. 

There  were  two  or  three  men  slouching 
about  the  stand.  Suddenly  a  hand  darted 
from  between  two  of  them  who  stood 
nearest,  the  sovereign  was  snatched,  a 
screamed  oath  from  the  girl  rent  the  thick 
air,  and  a  forlorn  enough  scarecrow  of  a 
young  fellow  sprang  away. 

The  blood  leaped  in  Antony  Dart's  veins 
again  and  he  sprang  after  him  in  a  wholly 
normal  passion  of  indignation.  A  thou- 
sand years  ago — as  it  seemed  to  him — he 
had  been  a  good  runner.  This  man  was 
not  one,  and  want  of  food  had  weakened 
him.  Dart  went  after  him  with  strides 
which  astonished  himself.  Up  the  street, 
into  an  alley  and  out  of  it,  a  dozen  yards 
more  and  into  a  court,  and  the  man 
wheeled  with  a  hoarse,  baffled  curse.  The 
place  had  no  outlet. 

''Hell!"  was  all  the  creature  said. 

Dart  took  him  by  his  greasy  collar. 
Even  the  brief  rush  had  left  him  feeling 
like  a  living  thing — which  was  a  new  sen- 
sation. 

"Give  it  up,"  he  ordered. 

The  thief  looked  at  him  with  a  half- 
laugh  and  obeyed,  as  if  he  felt  the  useless- 
ness  of  a  struggle.  He  was  not  more  than 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  his  eyes  were 
cavernous  with  want.  He  had  the  face  of 
a  man  who  might  have  belonged  to  a  better 
class.  When  he  had  uttered  the  exclama- 
tion invoking  the  infernal  regions  he  had 
not  dropped  the  aspirate. 

"I'm  as  hungry  as  she  is,"  he  raved. 

"Hungry  enough  to  rob  a  child  beggar  ? '* 
said  Dart. 

"Hungry  enough  to  rob  a  starving  old 
woman — or  a  baby,"  with  a  defiant  snort. 
"Wolf  hungry — tiger  hungry — hungry 
enough  to  cut  throats." 

He  whirled  himself  loose  and  leaned  his 
body  against  the  wall,  turning  his  face  to- 
ward it.  Suddenly  he  made  a  choking 
sound  and  began  to  sob. 

"Hell  1"  he  choked.  "  I'll  give  it  up !  I'll 
give  it  up!" 

What  a  figure — what  a  figure,  as  he  swung 
against  the  blackened  wall,  his  scarecrow 
clothes  hanging  on  him,  their  once  decent 
material  making  their  pinning  together  of 
buttonless  places,  their  looseness  and  rents 
showing  dirty  linen,  more  abject  than  any 


other  squalor  could  have  made  them.  An- 
tony Dart's  blood,  still  running  warm  and 
well,  was  doing  its  normal  work  among 
the  brain-cells  which  had  stirred  so  evilly 
through  the  night.  When  he  had  seized  the 
fellow  by  the  collar,  his  hand  had  left  his 
pocket.  He  thrust  it  into  another  pocket 
and  drew  out  some  silver. 

"Go  and  get  yourself  some  food,"  he 
said.  "As  much  as  you  can  eat.  Then  go 
and  wait  for  me  at  the  place  they  call  Apple 
Blossom  Court.  I  don't  know  where  it  is, 
but  I  am  going  there.  I  want  to  hear  how 
you  came  to  this.     Will  you  come  ?" 

The  thief  lurched  away  from  the  wall 
and  toward  him.  He  stared  up  into  his 
eyes  through  the  fog.  The  tears  had 
smeared  his  cheekbones. 

"God!"  he  said.  "Will  I  come?  Look 
and  see  if  I'll  come."     Dart  looked. 

"Yes,  you'll  come,"  he  answered,  and 
he  gave  him  the  money.  "  I'm  going  back 
to  the  coffee-stand." 

The  thief  stood  staring  after  him  as  he 
went  out  of  the  court.  Dart  was  speaking 
to  himself. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  did  it,"  he  said. 
"But  the  thing  had  to  be  done." 

In  the  street  he  turned  into  he  came  upon 
the  robbed  girl,  running,  panting,  and  cry- 
ing. She  uttered  a  shout  and  flung  herself 
upon  him,  clutching  his  coat. 

"Gawd!"  she  sobbed  hysterically,  "I 
thort  I'd  lost  yer!     I  thort  I'd  lost  all  of  it,  I 

did!  Strewth!  I'mgladI'vefoundyer " 

and  she  stopped,  choking  with  her  sobs  and 
sniffs,  rubbing  her  face  in  her  sack. 

"Here  is  your  sovereign,"  Dart  said, 
handing  it  to  her. 

She  dropped  the  corner  of  the  sack  and 
looked  up  with  a  queer  laugh. 

"Did  yer  find  a  copper?  Did  yer  give 
him  in  charge?" 

"No,"  answered  Dart.  "He  was  worse 
off  than  you.  He  was  starving.  I  took  this 
from  him;  but  I  gave  him  some  money  and 
told  him  to  meet  us  at  Apple  Blossom 
Court." 

She  stopped  short  and  drew  back  apace 
to  stare  up  at  him. 

"Well,"  she  gave  forth,  "y'  are  a  queer 
one!" 

And  yet  in  the  amazement  on  her  face  he 
perceived  a  remote  dawning  of  an  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  the  thing  he  had 
done. 
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The  Dawn  of  a  To- Morrow 


He  had  spoken  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
He  felt  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  being  led  in 
the  thick  mist  from  place  to  place.  He  was 
led  back  to  the  coffee-stand,  where  now 
Barney,  the  proprietor,  was  pouring  out 
coffee  for  a  hoarse- voiced  coster  girl  with  a 
draggled  feather  in  her  hat,  who  greeted 
their  arrival  hilariously. 

"Hello,  Glad!  "she  cried  out.  ''Got  yer 
suvrink  back?" 

Glad — it  seemed  to  be  the  creature's 
wild  name — nodded,  but  held  close  to  her 
companion's  side,  clutching  his  coat. 

''Let's  go  in  there  an'  change  it,"  she 
said,  nodding  toward  a  small  pork  and 
ham  shop  near  by.  "An'  then  yer  can  take 
care  of  it  for  me." 

"What  did  she  call  you?"  Antony  Dart 
asked  her  as  they  went. 

"Glad.  Don't  know  as  I  ever  'ad  a 
nime  o'  .me  own,  but  a  little  cove  as  went 
once  to  the  pantermine  told  me  about  a 
young  lady  as  was  Fairy  Queen  an'  'er 
name  was  Gladys  Beverly  St.  John,  so  I 
called  mesself  that.  No  one  never  said  it 
all  at  onct — they  don't  never  say  nothin' 
but  Glad.  I'm  glad  enough  this  mornin'," 
chuckling  again,  "  'avin'  the  luck  to  come 
up  with  you,  mister.  Never  had  luck  like 
it  'afore." 

They  went  into  the  pork  and  ham  shop 
and  changed  the  sovereign.  There  was 
cooked  food  in  the  windows — roast  pork 
and  boiled  ham  and  corned  beef.  She 
bought  slices  of  pork  and  beef,  and  of  suet- 
pudding  with  a  few  currants  sprinkled 
through  it. 

"Will  yer  'elp  me  to  carry  it?"  she  in- 
quired. "I'll  'ave  to  get  a  few  pen 'worth  o' 
coal  an'  wood,  an'  a  screw  o'  tea  an'  sugar. 
My  wig,  wot  a  feed  me  an'  Polly  '11  'ave! 

As  they  returned  to  the  coffee-stand  she 
broke  more  than  once  into  a  hop  of  glee. 
Barney  had  changed  his  mind  concerning 
her.  A  solid  sovereign  which  must  be 
changed  and  a  companion  whose  shabby 
gentility  was  absolute  grandeur  when  com- 
pared with  his  present  surroundings  made 
a  difference. 

She  received  her  mug  of  coffee  and  thick 
slice  of  bread  and  dripping  with  a  grin,  and 
swallowed  the  hot  sweet  liquid  down  in  ec- 
static gulps. 

"Ain't  I  in  luck?"  she  said,  handing  her 
mug  back  when  it  was  empty.  "Gi'  me 
another,  Barney." 


Antony  Dart  drank  coffee  also  and  ate 
bread  and  dripping.  The  coffee  was  hot 
and  the  bread  and  dripping,  dashed  with 
salt,  quite  eatable.  He  had  needed  food 
and  felt  the  better  for  it. 

"Come  on,  mister,"  said  Glad,  when 
their  meal  was  ended.  "I  want  to  get  back 
to  Polly,  an'  there's  coal  and  bread  and 
things  to  buy." 

She  hurried  him  along,  breaking  her 
pace  with  hops  at  intervals.  She  darted 
into  dirty  shops  and  brought  out  things 
screwed  up  in  paper.  She  went  last  into  a 
cellar  and  returned  carrying  a  small  sack 
of  coal  over  her  shoulders. 

"Bought  sack  an'  all,"  she  said  elatedly. 
"A  sack's  a  good  thing  to  'ave." 

"Let  me  carry  it  for  you,"  said  Antony 
Dart. 

"Spile  yer  coat,"  with  her  sidelong  up- 
ward glance. 

"I  don't  care,"  he  answered.  "I  don't 
care  a  damn." 

The  final  expletive  was  totally  unneces- 
sary, but  it  meant  a  thing  he  did  not  say. 
Whatsoever  was  thrusting  him  this  way  and 
that,  speaking  through  his  speech,  leading 
him  to  do  things  he  had  not  dreamed  of  do- 
ing, should  have  its  will  with  him.  He  had 
been  fastened  to  the  skirts  of  this  beggar 
imp  and  he  would  go  on  to  the  end  and  do 
what  was  to  be  done  this  day.  It  was  part 
of  the  dream. 

The  sack  of  coal  was  over  his  shoulder 
when  they  turned  into  Apple  Blossom 
Court.  It  would  have  been  a  black  hole 
on  a  sunny  day,  and  now  it  was  like  Hades, 
lit  grimly  by  a  gas-jet  or  two,  small  and 
flickering,  with  the  orange  haze  about 
them.  Filthy  flagging,  murky  doorways, 
broken  steps  and  broken  windows  stuffed 
with  rags,  and  the  smell  of  the  sewers  let 
loose  had  Apple  Blossom  Court. 

Glad,  with  the  weahh  of  the  pork  and 
ham  shop  and  other  riches  in  her  arms, 
entered  a  repellent  doorway  in  a  spirit  of 
great  good  cheer  and  Dart  followed  her. 
Past  a  room  where  a  drunken  woman  lay 
sleening  with  her  head  on  a  table,  a  child 
pulling  at  her  dress  and  crying,  up  a  stair- 
way with  broken  balusters  and  breaking 
steps,  through  a  landing,  upstairs  again, 
and  up  still  farther  until  they  reached 
the  top.  Glad  stopped  before  a  door  and 
shook  the  handle,  crying  out: 

"  'S  only  me,  Polly.     You  can  open  it." 
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She  added  to  Dart  in  an  undertone:  "She 
'as  to  keep  it  locked.  No  knowin'  who'd 
want  to  get  in.  Polly,"  shaking  the  door- 
handle again,  "Polly  's  only  me." 

The  door  opened  slowly.  On  the  other 
side  of  it  stood  a  girl  with  a  dimpled  round 
face  which  was  quite  pale ;  under  one  of  her 
childishly  vacant  blue  eyes  was  a  discolor- 
ation, and  her  curly  fair  hair  was  tucked 
up  on  the  top  of  her  head  in  a  knot.  As  she 
took  in  the  fact  of  Antony  Dart's  presence 
her  chin  began  to  quiver. 

"I  ain't  fit  to — to  see  no  one,"  she  stam- 
mered pitifully.  "Why  did  you.  Glad — 
why  did  you?" 

"Ain't  no  'arm  in  'im,"  said  Glad.  "  'E's 
one  o'  the  friendly  ones.  'E  give  me  a  suv- 
rink.  Look  wot  I've  got,"  hopping  about 
as  she  showed  her  parcels. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  me,"  Antony 
Dart  said.  He  paused  a  second,  staring 
at  her,  and  suddenly  added,  "Poor  little 
wretch!" 

Her  look  was  so  scared  and  uncertain  a 
thing  that  he  walked  away  from  her  and 
threw  the  sack  of  coal  on  the  hearth.  A 
small  grate  with  broken  bars  hung  loosely 
in  the  fireplace,  a  battered  tin  kettle  tilted 
drunkenly  near  it.  A  mattress,  from  the 
holes  in  whose  ticking  straw  bulged,  lay 
on  the  floor  in  a  corner,  with  some  old 
sacks  thrown  over  it.  Glad  had,  without 
doubt,  borrowed  her  shoulder  covering 
from  the  collection.  The  garret  was  as 
cold  as  the  grave,  and  almost  as  dark;  the 
fog  hung  in  it  thickly.  There  were  crevices 
enough  through  which  it  could  penetrate. 

Antony  Dart  knelt  down  on  the  hearth 
and  drew  matches  from  his  pocket. 

"  We  ought  to  have  brought  some  paper," 
he  said. 

Glad  ran  forward. 


"  Wot  a  gent  ye  are ! "  she  cried.  "  Y'ain't 
never  goin'  to  light  it  ?  " 

"Yes." 

She  ran  back  to  the  rickety  table  and  col- 
lected the  scraps  of  paper  which  had  held 
her  purchases.  They  were  small,  but  useful. 

"That  wot  was  round  the  sausage  an' 
the  puddin's  greasy,"  she  exulted. 

Polly  hung  over  the  table  and  trembled 
at  the  sight  of  meat  and  bread.  Plainly, 
she  did  not  understand  what  was  happen- 
ing. The  greased  paper  set  light  to  the 
wood,  and  the  wood  to  the  coal.  All  three 
flared  and  blazed  with  a  sound  of  cheerful 
crackling.  The  blaze  threw  out  its  glow 
as  finely  as  if  it  had  been  set  alight  to  warm 
a  better  place.  The  wonder  of  a  fire  is  like 
the  wonder  of  a  soul.  This  one  changed 
the  murk  and  gloom  to  brightness,  and  the 
deadly  damp  and  cold  to  warmth.  It  drew 
the  girl  Polly  from  the  table  despite  her 
fears.  She  turned  involuntarily,  made  two 
steps  toward  it,  and  stood  gazing  while  its 
light  played  on  her  face.  Glad  whirled 
and  ran  to  the  hearth. 

"  Ye've  put  on  a  lot,"  she  cried ;  "  but,  oh, 
my  Gawd,  don't  it  warm  yer!  Come  on, 
Polly — come  on." 

She  dragged  out  a  wooden  stool,  an 
empty  soap-box,  and  bundled  the  sacks 
into  a  heap  to  be  sat  upon.  She  swept  the 
things  from  the  table  and  set  them  in  their 
paper  wrappings  on  the  floor. 

"  Let's  all  sit  down  close  to  it — close,'* 
she  said,  "an'  get  warm  an'  eat,  an'  eat." 

She  was  the  leaven  which  leavened  the 
lump  of  their  humanity.  What  this  leaven 
is — who  has  found  out?  But  she — little 
rat  of  the  gutter — was  formed  of  it,  and  her 
mere  pure  animal  joy  in  the  temporary  ani- 
mal comfort  of  the  moment  stirred  and  up- 
lifted them  from  their  depths. 


(To  be  concluded  in  January.) 
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By  Henry  van  Dyke 


PRELUDE 


Long  ago  Apollo  called  to  AristcBus,  youngest  oj  the  shepherds, 

Saying,  "7  will  make  you  keeper  oj  my  bees." 
Golden  were  the  hives  and  golden   was  the  honey;  golden,  too,  the  music 

Where  the  swarms  were  humming  through  the  blossomy  trees. 

Happy  Aristaus  loitered  in  the  garden,  wandered  in  the  orchard, 

Careless  and  contented,  indolent  and  free; 
Lightly  took  his  labor,  lightly  took  his  pleasure,  till  the  fated  moment 

When  across  his  pathway  came  Eurydicc. 

Then  a  madness  caught  him:  lovers  consuming  fever  wildered  him  with  longing 

For  the  perfect  sweetness  of  her  flower-like  face; 
Eagerly  he  followed,  while  she  fled  before  him  over  mead  and  mountain, 

On  through  field  and  forest,  in  a  breathless  race. 

But  the  nymph,  in  flying,  trod  upon  a  serpent;  like  a  dream  she  vanished; 

Pluto's  chariot  bore  her  down  among  the  dead; 
Hapless  Aristceus,  sadly  home  returning,  found  his  garden  empty, 

All  the  hives  deserted,  all  the  music  fled. 

Mournfully  bewailing, — ''ah,  my  honey-makers,  where  have  you  departed? — ' 
Far  and  wide  he  sought  them,  over  sea  and  shore; 

Foolish  is  the  tale  that  says  he  ever  found  them,  brought  them  home  in  triumph,- 
Joys  that  once  escape  us  fly  for  evermore. 

Yet  I  dream  that  somewhere,  clad  in  downy  whiteness,  dwell  the  honey-makers, 

In  aerial  gardens  that  no  mortal  sees: 
And  at  times  returning,  lo,  they  swarm  around  us,  gathering  mystic  harvest! 

So  I  weave  the  legend  of  the  long-lost  bees. 
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Who  can  tell  the  hiding  of  the  white  bees'  nest? 

Who  can  trace  the  guiding  of  their  swift  home  flight? 
Far  would  be  his  riding  on  a  life-time  quest: 

Long  before  it  ended  would  his  beard  grow  white. 

Never  in  the  coming  of  the  rose  red  Spring, 
Never  in  the  passing  of  the  wine-red  Fall, 

Shall  you  hear  the  humming  of  the  white  bee's  wing 
Murmur  o'er  the  meadow,  ere  the  night  bells  call. 

Wait  until  the  fairness  of  the  last  flower  dies; 

Wait  until  the  winter  and  the  first  cold  storm; 
Then,  beneath  the  bareness  of  the  wide  gray  skies, 

See  the  merry  millions  of  the  white  bees  swarm ! 


II 


Out  of  the  high-built  airy  hive, 
Deep  in  the  clouds  that  veil  the  sun. 
Look  how  the  first  of  the  swarm  arrive; 
Timidly  venturing,  one  by  one, 
Down  through  the  tranquil  air, 
Wavering  here  and  there, 
Large,  and  lazy  in  flight — 
Caught  by  a  lift  of  the  breeze. 
Tangled  among  the  naked  trees — 
Dropping  then,  without  a  sound, 
Feather-white,  feather-light, 
To  their  rest  on  the  ground. 


Thus  the  swarming  is  begun: 
Count  the  leaders,  every  one 
Perfect  as  a  perfect  star 
Till  the  slow  descent  is  done. 
Look  beyond  them,  see  how  far 
Down  the  vistas  dim  and  gray, 
Multitudes  are  on  the  w^ay. 
Now  a  sudden  brightness 
Dawns  within  the  sombre  day, 
Over  fields  of  whiteness; 
And  the  sky  is  sw^iftly  alive 
With  the  flutter  and  the  flight 
Of  the  shimmering  bees,  that  pour 
From  the  secret  door 
Of  the  hive 
Till  you  can  count  no  more. 


IV 


Now  on  the  branches  of  hemlock  and  pine 
Thickly  they  settle,  and  cluster  and  swing, 
Bending  them  low;    and  the  trellised  vine. 
And  the  dark  elm-boughs,  are  traced  with  a  line 
Of  beauty  wherever  the  white  bees  cling. 
Now  they  are  hiding  the  wrecks  of  the  flowers, 

Softly,  softly,  covering  all; 
Over  the  graves  of  the  summer  hours 

Spreading  a  silver  pall. 
Now  they  hang  from  the  broad  roof  ledge. 
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Carving  a  cornice  of  marble  there, 
Moulding  the  terrace,  from  edge  to  edge, 
Into  the  sweep  of  a  marble  stair. 
Wonderful  workers,  swift  and  dumb, 
Numberless  myriads,  still  they  come, 
Thronging  ever  faster,  faster,  faster  ! 
Where  is  their  queen?     Who  is  their  master? 
The  gardens  are  faded,  the  fields  are  frore, — 
How  will  they  fare  in  a  world  so  bleak? 
Where  is  the  hidden  honey  they  seek? 
What  is  the  sweetness  they  toil  to  store 
In  the  desolate  day,  where  no  blossoms  gleam? 
Forgetfulness  and  a  dream  ! 


V 


But  now  the  fretful  wind  awakes. 

I  hear  him  girding  at  the  trees; 

He  strikes  the  bending  boughs,  and  shakes 

The  quiet  clusters  of  the  bees 

To  powdery  drift. 
He  scatters  them  to  left  and  right, 
And  tosses  them  in  furious  whirls, 
As  if  it  were  a  fierce  delight 
To  make  them  fly  in  gusty  swirls 

That  veer  and  shift. 
Thicker  they  throng,  in  rising  wrath, 
And  eddy  round  his  blustering  path; 
So  close  they  come,  so  fast  they  fly. 
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They  blot  the  earth  and  blur  the  sky 

In  wild,  white  mirk. 
They  fill  each  blast  the  tempest  flings 
With  countless  angry,  icy  stings; 
They  blind  the  eyes,  they  choke  the  breath, 
And  dance  a  maddening  dance  of  death 

Around  their  work, 
Sweeping  the  cover  from  the  hill, 
Heaping  the  hollows  deeper  still. 
Effacing  every  line  and  mark. 
And  swarming,  storming  in  the  dark 

Through  the  long  night; 
Until,  at  dawn,  the  wind  lies  down, 

Weary  of  fight. 
The  last  torn  cloud,  with  trailing  gown, 
Passes  the  open  gates  of  hght. 
And  the  white  bees  are  lost  in  flight. 

VI 

Look  how  the  landscape  glitters  wide  and  still. 

Bright  with  a  pure  surprise  ! 
Calm  is  the  sunrise  glow,  and  all  past  ill, 

Buried  in  white  oblivion,  lies 
Beneath  the  snowdrifts  under  crystal  skies. 
New  hope,  new  light,  new  love,  new  life,  new  cheer, 
Flow  in  the  joyance  of  the  morning  beam: 
Clear  laughter  of  Apollo  when  he  sees. 
Amid  the  sadness  of  the  wintry  year, 
The  honey-harvest  of  his  wild  white  bees, 

Forgetfulness  and  a  dream  ! 
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U  ENVOI 

Listen,  my  beloved,  while  the  silver  morning,  like  a  tranquil  vision^ 

Fills  the  world  around  us  and  our  hearts  with  peace; 
Quiet  is  the  close  of  Aristceus'  legend,  happy  is  the  ending — 

Listen  while  I  tell  you  how  he  jound  release. 

Many  months  he  wandered  far  away  in  sadness,  desolately  thinking 

Only  of  the  vanished  joys  he  could  not  find; 
Till  the  great  Apollo,  pitying  his  shepherd,  loosed  him  from  the  burden 

Of  a  dark,  reluctant,  backward-looking  mind. 

Then  he  saw  around  him  all  the  changeful  beauty  of  the  changing  seasons^ 

In  the  world-wide  regions  where  his  journey  lay; 
Birds  that  sang  to  cheer  him,,  flowers  that  bloomed  beside  him,  stars  that  shone  to  guide  him,: 

Traveller' s  joy  was  plenty  all  along  the  way! 

Everywhere  he  jourtteyed  strangers  made  him  welcome,  listened  while  he  taught  them 

Secret  lore  of  field  and  forest  he  had  learned; 
How  to  train  the  vines  and  make  the  olives  fruitful,  how  to  guard  the  sheepfolds. 

How  to  stay  the  fever  when  the  dog-star  burned. 

Frietidliness  and  blessing  followed  in  his  footsteps;  richer  were  the  harvests, 

Happier  the  dwellings,  wheresoe'er  he  came; 
Gratefiil  was  his  sojourn,  and  he  left  behind  him,  in  the  hour  of  parting, 

Memories  of  kindness  and  a  god-like  name. 

So  he  travelled  onward,  desolate  no  lo7tger,  patient  in  his  seeking. 

Reaping  all  the  wayside  comfort  of  his  quest. 
Till  at  last  in  Thracia,  high  upon  Mount  Hcemus,  far  from  human  dwelling, 

Weary  Aristceus  laid  him  down  to  rest. 

Then  the  honey -makers,  clad  in  downy  whiteness,  fluttered  soft  around  him, 

Wrapt  him  in  a  dreamful  slumber  pure  and  deep. 
This  is  life,  beloved:  first  a  sheltered  garden,  then  a  troubled  journey, 

Joy  and  pain  of  seeking, — and  at  last  a  sleep! 


Drawn  by  W.  J.  Aylward. 

The    .     .     .     mutineer    .     .     .     was  swinging  the  iron  bar  in  empty  circles. — Page  666. 
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IS  wife  half  raised  herself 
from  the  couch  which  had 
been  her  abiding  place  for 
more  than  twenty  years. 
"My  Broken  Flower/'  the 
captain  named  her  in  his 
prayers  at  sea.  The  One  to  whom  these 
petitions  arose  each  night  his  liner  throbbed 
along  the  Western  Ocean  track,  had  granted 
that  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  wife  should 
wax  in  strength  and  sweetness  while  her 
body  lay  bound  in  chains  of  suffering.  Be- 
cause to-night  there  was  worry  in  the  tired, 
brave  eyes  which  strove  so  well  to  mirror 
only  gladness  when  the  captain  was  at  home, 
he  was  much  disturbed,  the  more  because 
he  had  made  the  cloud  to  come. 

She  looked ,  indeed ,  like  a ' '  broken  flower' ' 
beside  the  towering  strength  of  the  captain, 
who  growled  through  his  flaming  beard  when 
he  would  speak  most  softly,  who  moved  in  a 
series  of  small  earthquakes  as  he  tried  to 
pace  with  gentlest  tread,  while  they  thrashed 
out  the  momentous  problem. 

"To  think  of  the  new  home  is  wonderful," 
she  said  in  German,  for  this  they  talked 
when  together.  "  Do  the  doctors  truly  be- 
lieve I  shall  be  stronger  if  we  live  at  New 
York?  Is  there,  indeed,  hope  of  health 
again  ?  Ah,  but  it  is  risking  all  we  have 
saved  in  these  twenty-five  years,  and " 

The  captain  no  longer  withheld  his  voice, 
and  it  boomed  through  the  httle  house  with 
a  hurricane  note,  though  he  meant  it  to  be 
only  reassuring: 

"But  the  gain  is  wonderful.  Such  a 
home  as  I  have  found  last  voyage — in  the 
country,  in  the  hills,  near  New  York.  There 
is  hfe  in  the  air,  and  it  will  make  you  well 
every  day.  And  better  than  that,  what  is 
everything  to  you  and  me,  I  shall  be  with 
you  almost  a  whole  week  every  voyage — 
almost  a  week  in  a  month.  Now,  when  I 
must  sail  from  Liverpool,  I  am  home  here 
in  Antwerp  with  you  perhaps  two  days  a 
month,  perhaps  not  at  all  when  storm  and 
fog  delay  my  ship,  or  when  the  passage  is 
bad  for  the  North  Sea  packet  in  winter. 
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"  The  doctors  say  you  cannot  live  in  wet, 
gloomy  England,  and  here  it  is  not  much 
better.  You  will  get  well  where  we  are  going. 
We  can  be  together  as  much  as  when  I  was 
chief  oflicer  in  the  old  Deepdale,  running  out 
of  Antwerp.  The  deeds  of  the  home  are 
ready  to  sign.  I  pay  the  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars when  I  come  to  New  York  this  voyage. 
Then  you  come  out  the  voyage  after  with 
me,  for  the  company  makes  for  us  exception 
that  a  wife  cannot  sail  on  her  husband's 
vessel." 

She  wistfully  smiled  as  if  led  by  a  beautiful 
dream,  thinking  in  her  heart  that  to  be  sure 
of  seeing  her  husband  so  often  would  be  more 
than  ever  she  dare  hope  for.  Even  beckon- 
ing health  must  yield  first  place  to  such  a 
gift  as  this,  but  not  yet  satisfied,  she  asked 
with  tremulous  insistence: 

"  But  the  bank  will  send  the  money  over 
without  risk,  and  it  is  all  we  have  in  the 
world,  dear  Max.  Do  you  remember  how 
the  nest-egg  was  put  away  so  long  ago, 
when  we  hoped  for  children,  and  this  was  to 
be  the  beginning  of  their  fortune?  Why 
carry  the  money  on  your  ship  ?  Why  take 
it  with  you?" 

"  Mein  Gott,  sweetheart  mine,  is  not  the 
old  Wasdale  safe  as  the  dry  land  ?  Is  not 
the  old  vessel  safer  than  the  banks,  which, 
as  they  say  in  New  York,  bust  higher  as  a 
kite  every  little  while  ?  Perhaps  they  give 
me  a  piece  of  paper  worth  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  Antwerp  ?  When  I  dock  in  New 
York,  perhaps  the  bank  has  gebust  while  I 
am  in  mid-ocean,  then  my  paper  is  worth 
nothing;  the  money  is  a  total  loss.  In  the 
Wasdale,  in  my  room,  in  my  safe,  it  is  mine, 
and  I  have  never  lost  a  life,  much  less  ten 
thousand  good  dollars.  You  do  not  worry 
when  I  go  to  sea.  Am  I  not  worth  as  much 
as  our  stocking  full  of  gold  ?  Answer  me 
that,  my  Flora." 

He  did  not  know  through  how  many 
nights,  when  she  heard  the  winter  gales  from 
the  North  Sea  cry  over  the  roof,  a  quivering 
agony  of  fear  had  gripped  her  wide-eyed, 
lest  the  Wasdale  might  have  met  disaster. 
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But  experience  had  taught  the  wife  that  no 
argument  could  prevail  in  which  the  safety 
and  strength  of  the  ship  were  questioned. 
Helpless  to  make  reply,  she  accepted  defeat, 
for  the  parting  hour  was  far  gone,  and  the 
separation  always  taxed  her  fitful  energy 
near  to  breaking. 

Always  as  he  raised  her  for  the  last  kiss, 
and  then  halted  reluctant  in  the  doorway, 
he  was  to  her  as  her  bright  youth  had  first 
seen  him,  a  red  viking,  born  to  master  steel 
and  steam,  instead  of  the  galleys  of  his  fore- 
bears. This  night  he  smote  his  chest  re- 
soundingly before  he  vanished  into  the  hall- 
way, and  said  in  comforting  farewell: 

"It  is  here,  in  the  old  brown  wallet,  next 
my  heart,  where  thou  dwellest,  my  Flora. 
Our  money  is  soon  on  the  old  Wasdale. 
God  keep  you!" 


The  biting  wind  of  early  March  fairly 
whipped  the  captain  up  the  side  of  the  Hner 
lying,  with  shortened  cable,  midstream  in 
the  Mersey.  Clutching  a  stiff  hat  with  one 
hand,  baggy  trousers  fluttering,  the  tails  of 
his  frieze  ulster  tripping  him,  it  was  an  odd 
and  ungainly  figure  of  a  man  that  gained 
the  deck  and  lumbered  forward.  A  quar- 
termaster near  the  gangway  grinned  when 
the  pot-hat  bounced  from  the  bristHng  red 
head  and  carromed  merrily  off  the  deck- 
house, but  a  glance  from  the  tail  of  Captain 
Arendt's  eye  froze  the  mahogany  coun- 
tenance of  the  offender  into  instant  solem- 
nity. It  was  a  hint  that  the  master  of  the 
ship  was  coming  into  his  own.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  he  emerged  from  his  quarters 
transformed.  The  smartly  setting  uniform 
of  blue  and  the  flat  cap  jammed  down 
hard  were  so  evidently  what  he  belonged 
in,  that  the  shore-going  clothes  had  been 
like  a  clumsy  disguise.  A  small  boy  flat- 
tened himself  against  the  rail  and  saluted 
with  immense  dignity.  The  captain  pinched 
him  with  a  hairy  paw  and  chuckled: 

"  Hello,  Moses,  or  vas  it  Josephs  I  calls 
you  last  woyage  ?  Holy  Schmokes  !  If  you 
keep  my  room  no  better  dis  woyage,  I  bites 
your  head  off  close  to  your  neck.  You  hear  ? 
Scoo-o-t." 

"Moses- Josephs"  fled,  and  Captain 
Arendt  turned  on  his  heel  to  go  back  to  his 
room,  remembering  with  a  start  that  he  had 
not  placed  the  precious  wallet  in  his  safe,  but 
had  transferred  it  to  his  blouse.  He  clapped 


his  hand  to  the  breast  pocket,  hove  an  ex- 
plosive sigh  of  relief  when  he  found  it  there, 
and  was  instantly  bent  on  banishing  all 
chance  of  loss,  when  the  chief  engineer 
popped  up  from  below  and  sought  him  out 
in  breathless  haste  with  these  tidings: 

"  Sorry  to  trouble  you,  sir,  but  a  drunken 
dock-rat  of  a  Liverpool  fireman  refuses  to  go 
on  watch,  and  he's  re-enforced  the  argument 
with  a  slice-bar,  and  laid  out  two  of  mv  oilers 
and  a  stoker,  and  I  need  more  help  to  get  him 
in  irons.  He's  raising  hell,  and  no  mistake, 
sir." 

The  captain  was  half-way  down  the 
ladder  before  the  chief  had  done  speaking, 
and  despite  the  bigness  of  him,  made  his 
way  to  the  fire-room  like  a  squirrel.  The 
pallid,  sodden  mutineer,  backed  into  a 
corner,  was  swinging  the  iron  bar  in  empty 
circles,  fighting  the  dancing  shadows  from 
an  open  furnace  door,  cursing  and  mutter- 
ing. His  bleary  vision  had  no  time  to 
focus  on  the  big  man  with  the  red  face 
and  snapping  blue  eye,  who  ducked  under 
the  weapon,  smashed  him  in  the  face  with 
one  hand,  squeezed  his  neck  in  the  other, 
and  flung  him  against  a  bunker  door  with 
such  force  that  he  lay  as  he  fell,  a  dirty, 
huddled  heap. 

"Vash  him  off  on  deck,  and  put  him  in 
the  hospital,"  said  the  captain.  "  He's  a  goot 
man  ven  sober.  He  vas  vit  me  in  anudder 
ship  once.  I  knows  him.  Only  his  ribs  is 
cracked,  I  t'ink. " 

When  the  five  thousand  ton  Wasdale  be- 
gan to  crawl  down  the  Mersey,  a  hundred 
emigrants  clustered  along  the  after-rail,  and 
shivered  as  they  chattered.  Twoscore  cab- 
in passengers  walked  the  saloon  deck  amid- 
ships, and  watched  the  great  gray  docks 
slip  past.  Twilight  brooded  over  the  Irish 
Sea,  and  the  filmy  Welsh  coast  when  din- 
ner called  them  to  make  swift  acquaintance 
from  which  the  ponderous  good  humor  of 
the  captain  was  missing.  He  dined  alone 
in  his  room,  and  hastily,  because  he  pre- 
ferred to  keep  close  to  the  bridge  in  these 
jostling  waters.  Yet  the  night  had  become 
almost  windless,  and  so  clear  that  the  twin 
lanterns  of  the  lightship  off  Carnarvon  Bay 
gleamed  like  jewels  on  a  canopy  of  black 
velvet.  Captain  Arendt  leaned  on  the  rail 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  sniffed  the 
sparkling  air  as  the  evening  wore  late. 

"It  looks  goot,"  he  muttered;  "but  I 
schmell  fog.     Yes,  I  schmell  fog,  and  the 
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rail  is  schticky,  and  the  paint  is  schticky, 
and  dere  will  be  fog  before  morning." 

He  rubbed  a  massive  shoulder  and  turned 
to  the  chief  officer: 

"And  my  rheumatism  tells  me  dere  vill 
be  wet  fog.  I  am  coldt,  and  vill  change  my 
coat.  I  am  also  an  old  fool;  but  tell  the 
engine-room  to  stand  by  for  fog,  not  before 
morning,  but  before  midnight,  by  Chim- 
minyl  I  schmelled  it  strong  dot  time,  and 
I  never  schmelled  him  wrong." 

"Moses-Josephs"  was  caught  in  the  act 
of  brushing  and  laying  away  the  captain's 
shore  togs  with  absorbed  attention  to  detail. 

"Choke  dot  visthn'  noise  off,  and  run 
avay,"  was  the  order  that  sent  the  boy  scurry- 
ing toward  the  door.  "  Vait,  I  tells  you," 
halted  him  as  if  he  had  fetched  up  against  a 
wall.  "How  is  your  mudder,  boy?  She 
was  pretty  sick  last  woyage,  you  tells  me. 
Better?  Dot  is  fine.  When  we  come  again 
to  Liverpool,  if  you  are  a  goot  boy,  you  can 
lay  off  one  trip  mit  wages,  and  help  her  get 
well.  Now  scoo-o-t.  I  don't  want  you 
around.     You  is  a  tamned  nuisance." 

"  Moses- Josephs  "  ducked  in  thanks,  and 
the  captain  locked  the  door  behind  him,  and 
sat  at  his  desk  with  the  "  old  brown  wallet" 
before  him.  "  I  vill  count  him  once,"  he 
confided  to  the  barometer,  "  for  fear  he  may 
have  ewaporated  while  I  forgot  him." 

His  glance  fell  next  on  the  picture  of  his 
wife,  framed  in  silver  against  the  wall.  As  he 
slowly  counted  the  rusthng  notes,  he  talked 
aloud  to  her  in  German,  as  he  had  done  many 
times  in  sheer  loneHness  and  longing: 

"Four  hundred  pounds — the  first  four 
hundred  pounds  came  hard, my  Flora, didn't 
'it  ?  Ten  years  we  saved  it  while  I  was  fourth 
and  third  officer  in  the  company.  One  thou- 
sand pounds — we  had  a  grand  celebration 
when  that  was  landed  high  and  dry,  eh? 
Fifteen  hundred — it  is  a  grand  investment 
this.  Two  thousand  pounds — it  is  a  fine 
fortune,  but  we  would  be  rich  with  nothing." 

The  square-hewn  face  softened  and  the 
flinty  blue  eye  was  misty  as  the  captain  bun- 
dled the  notes  into  the  wallet  and  stooped  to 
open  the  httle  safe  beneath  the  desk.  The 
combination,  always  puzzling  for  him,  was 
unusually  tricky,  and  as  he  wrestled  with  it, 
the  speaking  tube  whistled  near  his  ear. 

"There's  thick  fog  ahead,  sir.  We'll  be 
into  it  before  long,"  rumbled  the  voice  of 
the  chief  officer  from  the  bridge. 

The  captain  hastily  thrust  the  wallet  into 


the  top  drawer  of  his  desk,  wriggled  into  a 
heavy  reefer,  and  went  on  the  bridge.  A 
dense  belt  of  darkness  hung  low  ahead  on 
the  water  and  curtained  the  stars.  Pres- 
ently this  barrier  strangely  streaking  the 
clear  sky  was  changed  to  dirty,  gray  clouds, 
then  into  blinking  mist. 

Thus  the  fog  shut  down  like  wool. 

The  lamenting  whistle  of  the  Wasdale  at 
once  began  to  protest  against  this  game  of 
hide-and-seek.  The  bridge  indicator  sig- 
nalled "half  speed,"  and  the  vessel  stole 
ahead  as  if  in  nervous  dread,  like  a  blind 
horse  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare. 

Before  long  she  began  to  feel  her  way 
Avith  frequent  pauses,  while  those  on  watch, 
from  bridge  to  crow's  nest,  listened,  Hstened. 
Their  eyes  were  useless ;  their  ears  dreaded 
lest  they  hear  too  loud  reply  to  the  siren  that 
shouted  over  and  over  again  to  this  world 
of  gray  nothingness  that  the  Wasdale  was 
abroad.  The  ship  crept  ahead,  slowed  to 
listen,  crept  ahead  again,  but  the  responses 
to  her  outcries  so  soon  became  softened  or 
silent  that  they  held  no  menace. 

The  hour  was  near  midnight.  In  their 
staterooms,  the  cabin  passengers  awoke  to 
cast  sleepy  abuse  at  the  fog-horn,  and  turn 
over  again  to  slumber,  warm  and  dry,  be- 
lieving themselves  as  secure  as  in  their  own 
homes.  On  the  bridge  an  uncouth,  dripping 
spectre  in  oil-skins  suddenly  threw  back  his 
head  and  spun  round  to  face  the  starboard 
quarter  as  if  he  had  felt  the  sting  of  a  bullet. 

A  moment's  waiting,  the  fog-horn  of  the 
Wasdale  moaned  again,  and  from  out  in  the 
baffling  pallor  came  the  ghost  of  a  reply, 
nearer  than  when  last  heard,  louder  than 
when  its  previous  warning  had  startled  the 
captain. 

The  other  steamer,  groping  to  nose  a  clear 
path  through  the  hazards  of  these  waters, 
steadily  became  more  clamorous. 

The  Wasdale  called  with  long,  imploring 
blasts  as  if  asking  the  stranger  to  speak 
more  distinctly.  The  chief  officer  said  as 
he  glanced  at  the  helm  indicator: 

"  She's  barely  got  steerage  way  now,  sir." 

"Let  her  go  as  he  is  for  a  liddle  bit,"  re- 
plied the  captain.  "  Dot  feller  is  going  up 
channel,  I  t'ink.  But  vat  he  do  heading  our 
way  in  such  a  devil  of  a  hurry?"  For  a 
deadened  hoot  told  that  the  unknown  was 
drawing  close  aboard.  The  straining  eyes 
on  the  Wasdale^ s  bridge  could  see  not  more 
than  two  ship-lengths  into  the  midnight  fog. 
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"It  is  like  dot  game  they  play  in  the 
steerage,"  was  the  captain's  whispered  com- 
ment. "Two  fellers  is  blindfold,  and  the 
udder  sundowners  make  'em  chase  one 
anudder  round  the  deck." 

The  warnings  from  beyond  had  assumed 
definite  direction,  as  if  the  stranger  were 
guided  by  a  fell  instinct  beyond  the  ken  of 
herown  officers.  The  WasdaWs  siren  ripped 
the  night  with  quavering  exhortation  to  hold 
hard  and  beware. 

Suddenly  the  captain  gripped  the  bridge 
rail  and  lifted  himself  on  his  toes  with  a 
smothered  "  Gott"  that  was  wrenched  from 
the  depths  of  his  broad  chest.  Two  lights 
bhnked,  red  and  green,  almost  abeam,  and 
between  them  a  towering  mass  dead  black 
against  the  shrouding  night,  while  amazed 
voices  were  heard  screaming  a  flurry  of 
orders  from  the  fog,  even  before  the  roar  of 
both  whistles  sounded  a  belated  duet. 

Captain  Arendt  was  at  his  indicator  with 
a  leap  and  was  like  to  pull  the  handle  from 
its  sockets  as  he  signalled  to  reverse  his 
engines,  while  his  chief  officer  was  shouting 
down  the  tube  the  same  momentous  sum- 
mons. The  third  officer  was  softly  treading 
a  Httle  jig-step,  in  a  frenzy  of  impatience  to 
have  the  thing  done  without  more  suspense. 
The  Wasdale  groaned  and  trembled  to  the 
furious  reaction  of  her  screw,  lost  headway, 
hung  helpless,  and  showed  a  fair  broadside 
to  the  assault  of  the  other  ship,  which,  wholly 
at  fault,  had  begun  to  swing  in  fatal  blund- 
ering, as  if  trying  to  pass  under  the  Was- 
dale's  stern. 

The  blow  came,  therefore,  a  Httle  abaft 
the  bridge.  Succeeding  a  prodigious  crash 
and  rending  of  plates  came  a  moment  of 
impressive  stillness,  as  the  Wasdale  tried  to 
right  herself  from  the  shock,  and  then  a 
foolish  clatter  of  falling  china  and  glass. 

"He's  waltzed  clean  through  our  pan- 
try," said  the  third  officer  to  himself. 

Captain  Arendt  had  only  to  rise  from  the 
planks  where  he  had  been  flung,  to  com- 
mand a  bird's-eye-view  of  the  disaster.  He 
looked  down  on  the  crumpled  bows  of  the 
other  ship,  driven  twenty  feet  into  his  own 
saloon-deck,  and  making  a  trumpet  of  his 
hands,  shouted  across  to  the  other  bridge, 
on  which  he  could  see  figures  moving  like 
agitated  blacK  smudges : 

"  You  is  cut  us  half  in  two.  Keep  going 
ahead.  Don'tbackout,vateveryoudo.  Keep 
the  hole  plugged  until  I  gets  my  peoples  off." 


The  other  ship  seemed  to  hang  as  if 
wedged  in  the  gap  she  had  made,  but  be- 
fore the  officers  of  the  Wasdale  could  reach 
the  saloon  deck  the  hideous,  rending  noise 
was  renewed.  The  black  bows  of  thestranger 
wrenched  themselves  loose,  shd  clear,  and 
with  a  sobbing  roar  the  sea  rushed  in  as 
water  falls  over  a  dam.  The  withdrawn 
mass  ground  alongside,  tearing  woodwork 
into  kindling,  and  then  began  to  melt  softly 
into  the  fog.  Captain  Arendt  clambered 
back  to  his  bridge,  shouting  as  he  ran: 

"Ship  ahoy,  you!  You  have  sunk  us. 
Stand  by  to  safe  life.  Get  out  mit  your 
boats.  Blow  your  vistle.  You  pig  swine 
of  a 1" 

Without  reply  the  slayer  faded  like  a 
phantom  and  was  gone.  From  far  down  in 
the  Wasdale' sho\d  cam  ea  sound  which  made 
her  captain  thrill  to  feel  that  discipHne  had 
stood  its  first  grim  test.  Collision  doors  in 
bulkheads  were  grinding  shut  with  the  mut- 
ter of  far-off  thunder. 

The  electric  fights  on  deck  and  in  the 
saloons  had  been  snuffed  out.  The  ship  was 
in  darkness  almost  everywhere.  From  state- 
rooms came  screams  of  women  and  the  wails 
of  little  children.  The  few  stewards  on 
watch  were  first  to  join  the  seamen  on  deck 
and  those  who  had  been  flung  from  their 
bunks  forward  by  the  shock  of  collision. 
Into  the  ruek  began  to  pour  firemen  and 
coal-passers  from  below,  already  flooded 
out  of  their  compartments.  It  was  perhaps 
three  minutes  before  a  welter  of  men  began 
to  flow  in  eddies  toward  the  boats. 

Meantime  a  wonderful  thing  was  being 
done.  The  compelling  personahty  of  one 
man  rose  dominant  as  if  he  had  been  given 
the  strength  of  ten.  Panic  was  on  tiptoe, 
ready  to  make  an  inferno  of  these  decks, 
when  it  was  routed  because  a  hundred  and 
forty  men  in  the  Wasdale  had  learned  by 
the  hard  drill  of  experience  that  what  this 
man  said  must  be  done  on  the  instant.  Cap- 
tain Arendt  called  for  lights  and  four  sail- 
ors came  running  with  the  globe  lamps 
snatched  from  the  steerage  and  the  wheel- 
house.  He  swung  one  of  these  over  the  hole 
in  the  ship's  side,  and  there  was  no  need  to 
wait  for  the  reports  of  those  sent  below  to 
make  examination.  Her  bulkheads  could 
not  save  her,  and  he  was  settling  fast. 

"  The  old  Wasdale  vas  not  builded  for 
this,"  he  said  to  the  chief  officer.  She  will 
sink  in  one  half-hour — no  longer.    We  must 


Flattened  himself  against  the  rail  and  saluted  with  immense  dignity. — Page  666. 


safe  life.  Get  the  men  to  their  stations  at 
the  boats,  joost  Hke  boat-drill  we  have  every 
woyage.  If  they  don't  go,  shoot  'em.  But 
they  vill  go.  I  knows.  Send  an  officer  in 
charge  of  some  goot  men  to  handle  the 
steerage." 

The  captain  passed  his  own  cabin  door 
three  times  in  the  next  handful  of  seconds. 
It  was  only  a  step,  only  an  instant  snatched 
from  this  priceless  flight  of  time,  to  save  the 
wallet  in  the  top  drawer  of  the  desk.  Each 
time  he  passed  the  door  the  desire  to  enter 
Vol.  XXXVIII. —77 


pulled  him  as  if  strong  hands  clutched  his 
shoulders,  but  he  went  on. 

Once  he  hesitated,  and  just  then  a  grimy 
figure  rushed  past  him  headlong,  and  flung 
itself  at  the  falls  of  the  nearest  boat,  tearing 
at  the  canvas  cover  with  teeth  and  nails, 
moaning  as  if  hurt.  At  his  heels  came 
three  others  from  below  decks,  knocking 
down  all  who  blocked  their  escape.  The 
captain  tore  their  leader  from  the  boat,  and, 
hke  a  red  bear,  seized  him  around  the  waist 
and  tossed  him  overboard  like  a  bundle  of 
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rags.  Those  near  heard  the  choking  yell  of 
a  drowning  man. 

The  captain  turned,  and  for  the  only  time 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  great  voice: 

''  Men,  the  ship  is  in  a  sinking  condition. 
The  only  coward  on  board  vas  gone.  To 
your  stations.     We  must  all  safe  Hfe." 

A  group  of  stokers  huddled  near  the  rail 
dropped  the  bundles  of  clothing  they  had 
brought  on  deck,  and  one  of  them  whose 
head  was  bound  in  rags,  cried  back: 

"We're  wid  ye.  You  near  kilt  me  to- 
day, you  big  Dutch ■,  but  by 

-,  you're  a  man.     All  right,  sorr;  we'll 


go  after  thim  dummies  in  th'  steerage." 

It  is  consistent  with  few  narratives  of  dis- 
aster at  sea,  but  there  was  no  more  shouting 
among  the  crew  of  the  Wasdale.  They  bent 
fiercely  to  their  business,  with  whispers  and 
muttered  directions.  It  was  not  the  near- 
ness of  death  that  stifled  their  outcries  so 
much  as  the  imminent  neighborhood  of  a 
man  wiXh  a  stout  heart  and  a  cool  head,  who 
had  hammered  iron-fisted  obedience  into 
his  crews  through  a  stormy  lifetime  at  sea. 

The  Wasdale  had  cleared  with  three  hun- 
dred men,  women,  and  children  on  board. 
There  were  boats  to  hold  twice  that  number. 
It  was  only  a  question  of  time  in  which  to 
stow  these  precious  cargoes,  a  race  with  the 
sea  which  each  moment  sucked  the  Wasdale 
lower,  as  her  decks  sloped  with  a  sickening 
list  to  starboard.  A  minute  bungled  meant 
many  lives  lost. 

The  captain  seemed  rather  to  drift  than 
rush  from  one  part  of  the  decks  to  another. 
Going  down  the  saloon  stairway,  he  found 
a  line  of  stewards  passing  passengers  up  as 
if  they  were  so  much  baggage.  The  water 
was  in  the  staterooms  and  washing  along 
the  alleys.  Weeping  women,  clad  only  in 
their  night-clothes,  were  shoved  into  cork 
jackets,  bundled  above,  handed  to  the  wait- 
ing seamen,  and  laid  shivering  in  the  boats 
without  touching  foot  to  deck.  After  ran- 
sacking the  rooms  to  search  out  all  the 
cabin  people,  the  captain  returned  on  deck 
to  find  confusion  and  some  outcry  where  he 
had  left  an  orderly  flight  to  the  boats.  A 
white-faced  passenger  was  on  his  knees, 
arms  raised  on  high,  his  mouth  contorted  in 
trembling  and  husky  appeal: 

"We  are  doomed,  and  prayer  alone  can 
save.  The  ship  is  going  down,  the  ship  is 
going  down,  and  we  must  be  lost  forever 
unless  we  gather  in  prayer.     Come  round 


me,  and  let  us  pray  together.  Oh,  make  a 
last  appeal  to  your  Maker  to  forgive  us,  be- 
fore we  go  to  meet  him  with  sin-stained 
souls.  Man  can  do  nothing,  God  can  do 
all.  Oh,  save  us,  save  our  lives,  we  be- 
seech Thee!" 

A  dozen  half-naked  passengers  wavered, 
broke  away  from  control,  and  fell  around 
him,  sobbing  or  trying  to  join  in  broken 
prayer.  The  voice  of  the  suppliant  rose  to 
a  shriek,  and  some  of  the  crew  balked,  as 
if  panic  were  stealing  among  them.  Cap- 
tain Arendt  crashed  through  the  pitiful  cir- 
cle and  thundered: 

"  Choke  dot  idiot  performance.  Let  the 
vimmen  do  the  prayin'.  Tumble  into  dot 
boat,  you.  You  vill  make  the  devil  to  pay 
here,  I  tells  you.     Be  still!" 

Fear  had  made  the  wretch  deaf  to  rea- 
son. He  subsided  only  to  stagger  to  anoth- 
er corner  of  the  deck,  where  his  prayers 
again  drew  after  him  many  who  were  con- 
vinced that  death  was  inevitable. 

"Jam  him  into  the  boat,  and  set  on  him," 
was  the  captain's  order,  ''Break  him  in 
two  pieces  mit  an  oar  if  he  makes  one  more 
yell." 

Twenty  minutes  after  the  collision,  the 
saloon  deck  of  the  Wasdale  was  only  a  few 
feet  from  the  sea.  The  cheering  creak  of 
the  falls  as  they  ripped  through  the  sheaves 
was  sounding  from  one  end  of  the  deck  to 
the  other,  as  the  boats  descended  while  the 
captain  counted  them  and  held  his  breath, 
lest  some  unlooked-for  lurch  of  the  helpless 
ship  should  crush  them  against  her  sides 
Hke  so  many  egg-shells.  Were  all  hands 
out  ?  He  did  not  know,  but  it  was  time  to 
leave.  Some  one  jogged  his  elbow,  and  he 
turned  to  see  little  "  Moses- Josephs,"  who 
said  with  trembhng  lip: 

"I'm  all  ready  to  go  when  you  are,  sir. 
Anything  more  I  can  do  ?  I  took  care  of 
the  stewardess  and  her  cat,  sir." 

"  Joost  run  to  my  room  quick,  and  get  the 

pocket-book  in  the  top No,  stay  here 

mit  me.  Yump  into  Number  T'ree  boat 
this  minute,  you  liddle  nuisance." 

"I  cannot  let  him  go,"  groaned  the  cap- 
tain; "and  risk  the  child  be  drownded.  Vat 
his  sick  mudder  say  to  me  if  he  don't  come 
back?" 

Surely  there  was  time  for  the  captain  to 
rush  up  to  his  room,  only  half  the  length  of 
the  deck,  and  rescue  the  savings  of  his  long 
life  at  sea.     The  wistful,  troubled  face  of 
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the  wife  as  he  had  last  seen  her,  the  hope  of 
home  and  heahh,  fairly  drove  him  to  run 
forward  with  head  down.  He  looked  over- 
side as  he  ran,  and  the  gray  sea  was  lipping 
so  close  that  he  could  have  touched  it  from 
the  deck  below.  The  planks  under  his  feet 
rolled  once  with  a  weary  sluggish  heave. 
He  had  once  been  in  a  sailing  vessel  which 
foundered  in  such  a  smooth  sea  as  this,  and 
he  recalled  that  just  before  she  plunged 
under  there  had  been  a  series  of  these  long, 
labored  rolls,  as  if  the  ship  were  gasping  for 
breath  before  the  sea  should  wholly  smother 
her. 

He  had  almost  gained  the  ladder  to  the 
bridge  when  he  saw  a  moving  blotch  of 
white  almost  hidden  behind  the  bow  of  a 
disabled  boat.  Swerving,  he  found  a  wom- 
an, a  little  girl,  and  a  man,  plainly  their 
husband  and  father.  The  man  was  lean- 
ing over  the  rail,  trying  to  call  to  the  near- 
est boat,  which  was  warily  pushing  away 
from  the  sinking  ship.  Spasms  of  fear  so 
clutched  his  throat  that  his  cries  were  only 
whispers,  as  one  shrieks  without  voice  amid 
nightmare  perils.  The  woman  clung  to  his 
coat,  the  little  girl  to  her  mother's  garment. 
Evidently  they  had  been  overlooked  be- 
cause of  the  hiding  place  to  which  the  man 
had  blindly  led  them.  As  the  captain 
reached  the  rail,  the  man  tore  himself  loose 
from  his  wife  and  child  with  a  great  cry,  and 
plunged  headlong  overside,  not  into  the  sea, 
but  into  the  boat,  which,  at  great  risk,  had 
been  pulled  close  to  save  the  group.  With 
a  crash,  he  smote  the  metal  gunwale  and 
fell  inboard. 

"Did  you  caught  that  dirty  loafer?" 
shouted  the  captain. 

The  voice  of  the  fourth  officer  in  charge 
of  the  boat  bellowed : 

"Yes,  sir;  but  I  think  he's  dead  as  a 
mackerel.  He  landed  square  on  his  head ; 
and  one  of  the  men  who's  pickinghim  up  says 
his  neck  is  broken.     Shall  we  stand  by  ?  " 

"  Holy  Schmokes,  yes.  Sving  that  lantern 
so  you  can  see  to  caught  the  voman  first." 

It  was  not  an  easy  task.  Another  un- 
easy roll  of  the  deck  told  him  that  the  Was- 
dale  was  in  the  death  throes.  The  water 
lapped  through  the  scuppers  as  she  lurched 
back  and  dov/n  to  port.  There  were  only 
a  few  steps  to  the  bridge,  the  room,  and  the 
old  brown  wallet.  He  worked  with  furious 
haste.  The  mother  had  sunk  to  the  deck, 
fainting  and  inert.     She  had  seen  her  hus- 


band desert  her  on  a  sinking  ship ;  she  had 
heard  of  his  death  below.  Her  arms  had 
locked  around  the  waist  of  the  child,  hardly 
more  than  ababy ,  whose  wisp  of  a  night-dress 
was  tattered  about  its  neck.  The  captain 
tugged  at  the  mother's  hands  to  free  the 
child,  for  he  dare  not  toss  them  over  thus 
embraced. 

Each  second  imperilled  the  Hves  of  the 
three,  and  also  the  fate  of  the  ten  thousand 
dollars  that  "  was  safer  in  the  old  Wasdale 
than  in  the  bank  ashore."  At  length  the 
captain  wrapped  the  child  in  his  reefer,  and 
tossed  her  into  the  waiting  boat  with  a 
warning  shout.  The  mother  was  a  wrench- 
ing weight  to  swing  clear,  but  when  she  had 
followed,  a  cheer  from  the  boat  told  him 
that  she  had  been  safely  caught. 

He  wiped  the  sweat  and  mist  from  his 
purpling  face,  and  muttered: 

"I  must  safe  hfe;  I  must  safe  Hfe,  my 
Flora,  as  long  as  she  floats." 

The  Wasdale  still  floated,  as  if  the  old 
ship  were  prolonging  the  struggle  in  order 
that  the  master  who  loved  her  might  yet 
save  the  fortune  that  meant  so  much  to 
him.  He  picked  up  a  life-preserver,  thrown 
aside  on  deck,  sHpped  into  it,  and  looked 
around  him,  now  desperately  bent  on  reach- 
ing the  bridge,  even  though  the  ship  should 
sink  beneath  him.  Surely  none  else  than 
he  was  left  on  board. 

A  blob  of  light  flickered  far  aft  on  deck — 
a  globe  lamp  such  as  the  sailors  had  been 
working  with.  He  saw  it,  and  caught  hold  • 
of  an  awning  stanchion  to  steady  himself. 
It  must  be  only  a  sailor  dutifully  standing 
by,  before  getting  away  in  the  last  boat. 
Surely  he  could  take  care  of  himself.  Was 
it  not  enough  that  he,  the  captain,  should 
have  done  all  that  could  be  expected  of 
mortal  man,  more  than  almost  any  other 
commander  had  ever  done,  to  save  his  pas- 
sengers and  crew,  hundreds  of  them,  from  a 
ship  run  down  and  sunk  in  half  an  hour? 
Was  he  not  justified,  in  sight  of  God  and 
man,  in  saving  his  fortune,  not  for  himself, 
but  for  the  helpless  wife  at  home  ?  It  was 
all  they  had,  on  it  was  build ed  all  they 
hoped  for.  He  swayed  in  his  tracks,  as  the 
warring  motives  pulled  him  this  way  and 
that. 

"  Oh,  my  wife,"  he  gasped.  "  I  must  be 
the  last  man  to  leave  the  ship,  or  I  must  go 
down  mit  her.  I  cannot,  no,  by  Gott,  I 
cannot  go  to  my  room." 


Draivji  by  W.  J.  Aylward. 
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He  fled  aft  as  if  the  devil  had  tried  to 
snare  his  soul.  The  sea  caught  at  his  heels 
as  he  ran,  even  on  deck.  Aft  of  the  steer- 
age deck-house,  the  lamp  he  had  glimpsed 
was  dancing  in  crazy  circles,  where  two  fire- 
men were  struggling  w^ith  a  heap  of  Hungari- 
an emigrants,  who  violently  refused  to  help 
themselves.  One  of  the  would-be  rescuers, 
whose  head  was  bound  in  rags,  spoke  as  the 
captain  drew  near: 

''Don't  hit  me,  agin,  sorr.  Me  ribs  is 
stove  in,  an'  I  can't  be  handlin'  these  looney 
Dagoes  in  proper  style.  We  had  'em  all  in 
the  boat,  sorr,  but  they  swar-r-med  back 
unbeknownst  after  their  filthy  bundles  of 
dufSe." 

The  emigrants  were,  indeed,  difficult  to 
pry  loose  from  their  huge  packages  of  cloth- 
ing, and  as  the  disabled  fireman  was  of  little 
use  in  the  pitched  battle  raging,  his  com- 
rade was  unable  to  wrest  himself  free  of  the 
frenzied  men  whom  he  was  trvina;  to  save. 
The  great  strength  and  weight  of  the  captain 
piled  into  the  tangled  mass  like  a  battering 
ram,  and  one  by  one,  the  re-enforced  firemen 
pitched  the  foreigners  overboard  to  be 
fished  out  by  the  boat  that  lingered  peril- 
ously under  the  counter. 

"Yump  yourselvesl"  yelled  the  captain; 
and  as  they  dove,  the  stern  of  the  Wasdalc 
reared  and  seemed  to  be  climbing  skyward. 
Her  commander  cast  one  hungry  glance  to- 
ward the  bridge,  and  saw  her  bows  vanish 
in  a  smother  of  foam.  As  he  jumped,  he 
felt  her  shudder,  as  if  every  plate  was  draw- 
ing from  its  rivets.  When  his  head  rose  on 
the  crest  of  a  roller,  a  boat-hook  was  twisted 
into  his  shirt,  and  he  was  yanked  inboard 
by  half  a  dozen  hands,  while  the  seamen 
bent  to  the  sweeps  for  fife  or  death  as  they 
strove  to  pull  beyond  reach  of  the  coming 
suction. 

The  boat  was  not  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  astern  when  the  Wasdale  pitched 
again,  rolled  once,  and  vanished  with  a 
thundrous  farewell  as  her  decks  blew  up 
in  clouds  of  hissing  steam. 

As  if  the  killing  fog  had  waited  for  this 
sacrifice,  it  began  to  hft  until  the  scattered 
lights  in  the  eight  boats  began  to  flock  to- 
gether and  the  flotilla  lay  waiting  for  day- 
break. The  captain  knew  not  whether  any 
souls  had  been  left  on  board, and  miserably 
impatient  he  longed  for  light  to  count  them. 

"It  is  a  bad  night's  vork,"  he  said  to  the 
bos'n  at  the  tiller.     "  I  haf  lost  my  ship,  and 


I  may  never  get  anudder.  I  haf  lost  all  my 
money,  and  I  vill  not  get  him  again,  for  I 
am  too  old.  But  I  hope  I  haf  saved  all  my 
peoples,  and  if  dot  is  so,  I  tank  Gott." 

Before  day  came  their  rockets  were  an- 
swered, and  a  big  steamer  loafed  sluggishly 
toward  the  clustered  hfe-boats.  When  she 
hove  to,  it  was  apparent  that  she  had  been 
in  collision.  Her  bows  were  jumbled  back 
to  her  fore  bulkhead,  and  it  seemed  a  mir- 
acle that  she  had  been  kept  afloat. 

"It  is  the  svine  vat  runned  into  us,"  said 
the  captain,  "  and  den  runned  avay.  I  vish 
a  few  words  mit  her  skipper." 

When  the  crew  of  the  Wasdale,  scram- 
bling up  the  Jacob's  ladders,  had  hoisted 
the  bruised  and  benumbed  passengers 
aboard,  the  crippled  vessel  limped  on  her 
course  toward  Liverpool.  She  was  an 
Italian  tramp,  inbound  from  South  Amer- 
ican ports,  and  her  captain  had  a  taste  of 
regions  even  more  torrid  when  interviewed 
on  his  bridge  by  the  late  commander  of  the 
irajcfa/^,  who  returned  aft  to  find  his  people 
vainly  trying  to  find  shelter  from  the  cold. 

"Why  aren't  dose  poor  miserable  vim- 
men  in  the  cabins?"  he  asked. 

"The  cabins  are  all  locked,  sir,"  replied 
one  of  the  men,  "  and  the  Dago  cook  won't 
let  us  in  the  galley  to  get  something  to  eat." 

"  Break  open  the  cabin  doors,  and  pitch 
the  Eyetalian  swab  out  on  his  dirty  heads, 
and  cook  whatefer  you  find  in  this  schow," 
was  the  order,  and  these  things  were  done 
on  the  instant.  Coffee  and  hash  were  made 
by  the  WasdaWs  cooks,  and  passed  by  the 
WasdaWs  stewards,  and  the  invaded  cabins 
ransacked  for  whatever  blankets  and  cloth- 
ing might  serve  to  warm  the  pitiable  cast- 
aways. 

A  little  later,  the  crew  of  the  Wasdale  was 
mustered  for  roll  call.  Each  department 
rallied  to  its  chief.  As  down  the  lines  of 
shivering  men,  the  "Here,  sir,"  ran  without 
a  gap,  the  captain  found  himself  choking 
back  the  tears,  for  at  the  same  time,  the 
purser  made  tally  of  the  cabin  and  steerage 
passengers,  and  found  all  present,  even  to 
the  silent  figure  under  a  tarpaulin,  of  the 
man  who  had  slain  himself.  The  crew 
cheered,  and  the  chief  engineer  stepped 
forward  and  began: 

"Beg  pardon,  captain,  but  when  we  re- 
member the  Elbe  and  the  Bourgogne,  we 
have  a  right  to  think " 

The  captain  silenced  him  with  a  gesture 
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He  was  silent  for  a  little  time,  looking  at  the  bowed  figure  of  the  captain. 


and  left  them.  Now,  first,  he  could  think 
of  his  own  crushing  disaster,  which,  in  his 
thoughts,  eclipsed  the  great  deliverance  he 
had  wrought  by  grace  of  his  own  courage 
and  loyalty.  He  did  not  see  that  he  had 
done  anything  to  merit  praise,  rather  was 
his  phght  almost  worse  than  if  he  had  gone 
down  with  the  Wasdale.  Brooding  and  un- 
nerved, he  did  not  rouse  himself,  until  the 
battered  tramp  was  in  the  Mersey,  and  then 
he  sent  a  tug  ashore  with  tidings  for  his 
company,  bidding  them  meet  and  succor 
his  helpless  people. 

The  melancholy  procession  had  filed 
ashore  before  he  gripped  his  resolution, 
andjCoatless  and  ragged,  sought  his  super- 
intendent to  make  report  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. This  interview  was  brief,  for  the 
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formal  investigation  must  wait  the  captain's 
written  word.  The  superintendent  was  also 
a  man  among  men,  and  he  was  silent  for  a 
Httle  time,  looking  at  the  bowed  figure  of  the 
captain,  who  sat  with  his  tousled  red  head 
in  his  hands,  thinking  now  of  the  telegram 
he  must  send  to  Antwerp.  A  few  broken 
words  had  told  the  superintendent  of  the  wife 
and  the  old  brown  wallet. 

Finally  the  captain  wrote  this  message: 

/  have  lost  my  ship  and  all  our  moneys 
hut  saved  every  soul  on  hoard. 

He  handed  this  to  the  superintendent, 
whispered,  "Please  send  to  her,"  and 
started  to  go  out  of  the  office,  he  scarcely 
knew  whither.     The  superintendent  halted 
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him,  grasping  the  bruised  right  hand  that  Shortly  before  Captain  Arendt  was  ready- 
hung  all  nerveless.  to  take  train  that  night  for  the  Harwich 
"You  have  much  to  live  for,  Captain  boat  to  Antwerp,  a  telegram  was  handed 
Arendt,  and  more  to  be  proud  of.  Don't  him.  He  read  it  with  a  smile  such  as  made 
think  for  one  moment  that  the  company  his  haggard  face  seem  beautiful: 
will  forget  a  man  who  can  do  such  a  night's 

work  as  you  have  put  to  your  credit.     You  What  care  I  if  thou  hast  saved  thine 

take  my  unofficial  word  for  it,  this  is  a  cloud  honor  and  thyself  ?     Come  to  me. 

with  a  silver  hning"  Flora. 


BALLAD    OF    THE     MASTER 

By    Alice    Williams    Brotherton 

Who  swings  along  the  side  of  Chepe 

To  seek  the  Boar's  Head,  past  the  marts 
Where  hucksters  shout  and  beldames  creep. 

To  dine  on  beef  and  gooseberry  tarts? 
His  hazel  eye  swift  lightening  darts, 

His  doublet's  but  a  dingy  robe, 
His  mouth  a  smile  half  pensive  parts. 

'Tis  Master  Shakespeare  of  the  Globe. 

Who  joins  the  motley  throngs  that  sweep 

Through  Paul's  Walk  ere  the  full  barge  starts 
To  traverse  Thames  his  channel  deep. 

Half  London  on  the  crowded  thwarts? 
Who  to  the  Southwark  side  resorts, 

Southampton,  Pembroke,  each  ear-lobe 
Claiming  in  turn  with  keen  retorts? 

'Tis  Master  Shakespeare  of  the  Globe. 

Who  makes  men's  hearts  to  burn  or  leap 

When  the  Moor's  rage  his  brow  distorts. 
Or  Hamlet  plots,  or  Juliet  sleeps 

In  Capulet's  tomb,  or  Dromio  smarts? 
Whom  in  the  Mermaid's  foaming  quarts 

Doth  Raleigh  toast,  "whose  brows  englobe 
Imagination's  sailing  charts"? 

'Tis  Master  Shakespeare  of  the  Globe. 

ENVOY 

Master  (there  is  but  one!)  of  arts 

And  hearts  and  parts,  men's  souls  to  probe; 

The  king  who  reigneth  in  all  hearts 
Is  Master  Shakespeare  of  the  Globe. 
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By   Winfield    Scott    Moody 
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^^^^^^^HE  asphalt  that  slopes  up  to 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  shone 
through  the  rain  like  black 
marble.  The  broad  avenue 
was  bleak  as  a  glacier  in  the 
driving  December  storm,  the 


spidery  tree-tops  whipped  in  the  wind,  the 
few  cabs  went  noiselessly,  like  fishes  in  shad- 
owy water. 

Mademoiselle  Belot,  curled  like  a  cat  in  a 
cushioned  chair  by  a  window  overlooking 
this  wilderness,  was  bored  to  desolation. 
The  fading  Hght  was  only  an  additional  sad- 
ness. Even  the  newest  and  most  stimulat- 
ing romance  of  her  Itahan  favorite  had  fall- 
en to  the  floor,  its  pages  crumpled  as  in  mor- 
tification and  failure.  It  was  the  gray  time 
in  the  day — Vheure  d^ahsinthe  in  all  Paris — ■ 
and  Mademoiselle  Belot  was  still  too  young 
and  frankly  Parisian  to  enjoy  twilight  mere- 
ly for  itself. 

By  the  fireplace  another  girl  sat  with  her 
little  heels  poised  upon  the  glimmering  fen- 
der. If  Mademoiselle  Belot  were  unmis- 
takably of  Paris,  Miss  Gladys  Haskins  was 
American  just  as  evidently  and  definitely, 
and  would  have  been,  were  she  called 
Jeanne.  At  twenty,  she  was  practically  au- 
tocrat of  her  own  life,  for  though  her  mother 
still  lived  and  moved  about  the  world,  and 
had  her  placid  being,  the  daughter  decided 
her  own  questions  for  herself. 

Mademoiselle  Belot  was  a  graceful  and 
pretty  Frenchwoman  of  twenty-six  whose 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Haskins  and  her 
daughter  dated  from  their  casual  meeting 
with  some  American  friends,  about  a  year 
before,  in  whose  family  the  French  girl  was 
then  installed  as  nursery  governess.  This 
young  lady's  fortunes  depended  wholly  on 
her  powers  of  pleasing  desirable  patrons, 
and  since  she  had  no  very  active  principles 
except  objective  ones,  she  was  extremely 
glad  to  magnify  her  friendship  with  the 
beautiful  young  American  girl  whose  money 
was  never  exhausted,  and  who  was,  as  Mad- 
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emoiselle  Belot  said  in  her  enthusiastic  pur- 
suit of  American  idioms,  "her  own  bozz." 

Simple-minded  Mrs.  Haskins  passed 
readily  under  the  distinct  charm,  carefully 
displayed,  of  the  young  Frenchwoman,  and 
considered  her  a  very  capable  person, 
which,  indeed,  she  was.  As  to  any  Mr. 
Haskins,  Mademoiselle  Belot's  observation 
of  unhusbanded  American  ladies  travelling 
in  Europe  had  been  sufficient  to  make  her 
accept  such  phenomena  as  naturally  rising 
from  American  conditions,  and  the  fact  that 
neither  Mrs.  Haskins  nor  her  daughter  had 
ever  spoken  of  such  a  person  was  a  detail 
upon  which  she  did  not  bestow  a  thought. 

This  was  fortunate  all  around,  because 
the  existence  of  Mr.  David  Haskins  was 
now  in  process  of  obliteration  from  the 
minds  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  where  he 
had  not,  in  truth,  been  a  very  conspicuous 
figure  in  recent  years,  except  on  one  occa- 
sion. For  a  number  of  years  before  the 
crash  came,  Mr.  Haskins,  once  a  miner  in 
Idaho  and  later  a  "copper  king,"  had 
found  the  burden  of  his  riches  greater  than 
he  could  decently  bear,  and  had  permitted 
himself  such  unblushing  excesses  as  are  not 
readily  condoned  in  a  community  where  a 
righteous  standard  of  family  life  is  still  up- 
held firmly,  even  in  the  best  society.  The 
upshot  was  inevitable.  Mrs.  Haskins  as- 
sumed the  inalienable  right  of  the  American 
woman,  under  certain  circumstances,  and, 
since  the  whole  public  sentiment  of  Boise 
City  was  with  her,  she  felt  that  the  act  of 
getting  a  divorce  clothed  her  with  a  majesty 
greater  than  she  had  ever  worn.  Immedi- 
ately afterward  the  mother  and  daughter 
withdrew  to  the  befitting  dignity  of  a  Euro- 
pean tour. 

After  a  year's  expensive  progress  about 
the  Continent,  the  two  had  returned  to  Paris 
early  in  September.  A  fortnight  followed 
among  the  cold  splendors  of  a  hotel  with  a 
much  favored  court-yard,  and  then  Mrs. 
Haskins's  simple  soul  turned  toward  Boise 
City,  where,  as  she  told  Gladys,  even  if  it 
wasn't  quite  so  lively,  she  knew  the  folks. 
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She  was  tired,  she  added,  of  driving  every 
day  through  great  streets  full  of  people  and 
never  bowing  to  anybody.  In  Boise  City 
she  believed  she  would  enjoy  thinking  Eu- 
rope over,  but  in  Paris  she  couldn't  seem  to 
sit  down  and  think  at  all. 

Miss  Haskins  did  not  dispute  her  moth- 
er's right  to  these  opinions,  but  straightway 
made  it  clear  that  she,  herself,  was  not  tired 
of  Europe,  as  yet.     She  would  remain. 

"Well,  but  how  are  you  going  to  man- 
age?" said  her  mother,  doubtfully. 

''Oh,  I'll  have  Mademoiselle  Belot  with 
me.  I  don't  believe  she's  got  any  engage- 
ment just  now  that  she  couldn't  break,  and 
she  might  be  good  and  glad  to  chaperon  me 
if  she  got  the  chance." 

And  it  appeared  that  Mademoiselle  Belot 
was  glad,  when  the  opportunity  came  to  her 
the  next  day  in  a  crisp  note  from  the 
daughter,  though  she  smiled  subtly  to  her- 
self at  this  chaperonage  a  VA  inericaine.  So 
it  was  arranged,  and  Mrs.  Haskins,  her 
maternal  disquiet  completely  soothed,  de- 
parted for  Boulogne,  her  soul  reaching  out 
toward  the  dear  familiarity  of  her  sitting- 
room  in  Boise  City.  Miss  Haskins,  in  a 
fine  flight  of  worldly  wisdom,  had  decided 
to  leave  the  big  hotel  for  the  cloistered  shel- 
ter of  a  pension  in  the  Rue  Marbeuf .  There 
the  young  ladies  found  themselves  among 
the  usual  company  of  American  tourists, 
young  German  officers  in  mufti  acquiring 
familiarity  with  the  French  tongue,  and 
certain  curious  driftwood  of  titled  person- 
ages, all  presided  over  by  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Blossy,  and  disposed  against  a 
background  of  apartments  furnished  in  the 
most  elaborate  manner  of  the  Renaissance 
Boulanger. 

Thus,  for  a  time,  all  went  to  her  satisfac- 
tion; but  after  a  little,  the  evil  spirit  of  un- 
charity  began  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  young  American  girl.  Some  among  the 
large  and  sophisticated  family  which  met 
twice  a  day  at  the  table  d'hote  found  cause 
for  comment  in  the  simple  freedom  of  Miss 
Haskins 's  daily  and  nightly  life.  If  the  two 
young  women  elected  to  go  to  the  theatre 
with  certain  of  the  young  military  men,  why 
should  it  create  gossip  in  the  Pension 
Blossy  ?  Clearly,  envy  was  the  cause;  envy 
and  the  depraved  imagination  of  Monsieur 
Blossy. 

"But  why,"  said  Mademoiselle  Belot  to 
the  American  when  they  had  retired  from 


the  luncheon  table  one  day  after  a  specially 
hot  fire  of  innuendo,  "do  you  endure  it? 
It  is  not  for  you  to  listen  to  soch  s'ings. 
Why  s'ould  we  not  take  a  little  apartment 
where  we  would  not  be  under  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  soch  a  most  stupid  and  dismal  little 
pig  as  Blossy  ?  Zose  whom  we  wis'  to  see  will 
find  us — never  fear,"  she  concluded,  answer- 
ing the  unspoken  objection  in  the  girl's  face. 

"Why,  we  could  do  that,  couldn't  we?" 
said  Miss  Haskins.  "Good  work!  Let's 
go  out  now  and  find  a  place." 

They  went ;  they  found  a  ' '  place ' ' — com- 
pact, convenient,  beautifully  furnished, 
complete;  they  quitted  the  Pension  Blossy 
straightway,  and  installed  themselves  in 
their  new^  quarters  in  the  Avenue  des 
Champs  Elysees,  where  they  have  been 
found  sitting  in  the  twilight  of  that  rainy 
December  day,  Mademoiselle  Belot  in  her 
cushioned  chair  by  the  window,  and  Miss 
Haskins  with  her  little  heels  on  the  fender. 

Mademoiselle  Belot  must  have  expired 
from  boredom  in  a  few  moments  more  had 
not  the  maid  brought  in  the  tea-things  and 
a  little  pile  of  letters.  The  two  young  la- 
dies had  few  social  correspondents  in  Paris. 
They  knew  almost  no  women,  and  their 
men  acquaintances  seldom  found  occasion 
to  write  letters.  They  preferred  coming  in 
person — frequently  about  meal-time — and 
paying  court  to  both  amiable  hostesses,  for 
Mademoiselle  Belot  glittered  in  person  and 
conversation  quite  as  much  as  the  golden 
American  goddess  to  whom  all  gave  such 
service  as  was  theirs  to  give. 

These  visits  were  usually  supplemented 
by  theatre  parties  and  visits  to  music-halls, 
or  the  circus,  for  Miss  Haskins  had  a  mirid 
to  "see  life,"  and  displayed  great  imper- 
'turbability  in  the  presence  of  some  very 
lively  manifestations,  insomuch  that  she 
was  almost  as  fully  misunderstood,  in  the 
Latin  minds  of  most  of  her  guests,  as  might 
have  been  feared.  More  than  once,  late  in 
the  evening,  during  the  little  suppers  in 
their  apartment,  the  American  girl  had 
found  occasion  to  rebuke  some  young  man 
who  was  moved  by  a  tender  inspiration  to 
kiss  her  cheek  as  well  as  her  hand. 

"My  dear,  you  amuse  me,"  laughed  the 
French  girl  when  they  were  alone  after  an 
incident  of  this  kind.  "Why,  s'ould  you 
make  soch  a  fuzz  about  so  little  a  s'ing  as  a 
kizz?" 

"I  won't  let  anybody  kiss  me  unless  I'm 
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engaged  to  him.  I  ayn  engaged,  anyhow, 
to  a  boy  out  in  Boise  City,"  returned  the 
daughter  of  freedom,  with  beUigerent  dig- 
nity. 

Mademoiselle  Belot's  surprise  was  greater 
than  she  manifested  in  her  little  silvery  cry. 

' '  Why !  how  astonis'ing !  But  you  never 
told  me  about  zat." 

"It's  nobody's  business  but  mine,"  re- 
marked the  American  girl  simply.  ' '  I  never 
told  ma  about  it,  even.  She  likes  him, 
though,  and  I  guess  she  won't  kick  at  all. 
There's  no  reason  why  she  should.  He's 
nice,  I  can  tell  you." 

"But,"  recurred  Mademoiselle  Belot,  yet 
with  a  hint  of  hesitation,"  I  had  s'ought  you 
would  perhaps  like  to  make  an  alliance 
wiz  some  one  of  our  old  families,  Hke  so 
many  of  ze  rich  American  ladies.  A  title 
would  not  be  soch  a  bad  s'ing,  n'est  ce  pas? ' ' 

"Oh,  my  cat!"  cried  Miss  Haskins,  re- 
verting in  her  warmth  to  a  phrase  caught  in 
childhood  from  her  father.  "I  don't  see 
how  you  can  think  any  of  these  fellows  here 
are  the  real  thing !  Why,  I  think  that  Kttle 
Prince  Zobienski  is  the  limit — he  doesn't 
even  come  up  to  my  shoulder.  I  like  'em 
big — we  raise  'em  big,  out  in  Idaho.  And 
as  to  m.e  marrying  any  busted  nobleman — 
it's  back  to  the  foot-hills  for  your  Ht- 
tle  Gladys.  W^iy,  Mademoiselle — "  Miss 
Haskins,  for  all  her  camaraderie  with  the 
French  girl,  never  quite  escaped  the  man- 
ner of  a  child  with  her  governess — ^^yoti 
wouldn't  marry  such  a  man  as  that,  would 
you  ?  I  don't  call  him  a  man,  anyhow ;  he's 
just  a  mantel  ornament.  He  couldn't  get 
out  and  hustle  for  you." 

Mademoiselle  Belot  shrieked  with  laugh- 
ter. 

"Ah,  no,  my  dear,  he  is  certainly  no  one 
to — w'at  you  say — ^ostle?  But  you,  wiz 
all  your  opportunities — you  need  only  s'ink 
of  your  own  preference,  I  soppose." 

"I  think  some  of  those  German  looten- 
ants  are  not  so  bad,  though,"  pursued  Miss 
Haskins.  "That  von  Falkenhausen,  now 
— the  one  that's  in  the  diplomatic  business 
— I  might  get  to  hke  him  pretty  well,  I  think, 
if  I  hadn't  anything  better  to  do.  But  my 
shepherd  boy  out  in  Idaho's  good  enough  for 
me.  He's  got  a  sheep  ranch  out  there,  you 
know,  and  he'd  marry  me  to-morrow.  He's 
just  crazy  about  me.  But  I  told  him  he'd 
got  to  wait  till  I  saw  the  world  a  little,  and 
then  we'd  talk  business." 


"But "  Mademoiselle  Belot  halted  in 

downright  perplexity.  "I  s'ought  you 
said  you  were  already  affianced  to  him." 

"  So  I  am,"  assented  this  free  spirit,  "and 
I'm  going  to  marry  him,  too,  some  day,  but 
he  doesn't  know  that.  He  only  knows  he 
hasn't  got  me  yet,  and  of  course,  I  might 
change  my  mind." 

The  subtleties  of  young  love  in  America 
were  too  much  for  the  Frenchwoman's  crys- 
tallized ideas  of  such  things,  but  she  was  not 
at  all  pleased  with  the  information  about 
the  shepherd  in  Idaho.  She  was  beginning 
to  discover,  however,  that  with  all  the 
American's  simplicity  and  frankness,  there 
were  in  her  a  certain  reserve  and  an  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  which  were -quite  beyond 
her  own  sophisticated  analysis,  and  her 
hope  of  control. 

These  disquieting  matters  were  recalled 
to  Mademoiselle  Belot's  mind  as  she  noted, 
among  the  letters  on  the  tea-table,  a  biggish 
envelope  with  an  American  stamp,  which 
Miss  Haskins  singled  out  quickly  from  the 
others.  There  were  two  sheets  in  the  letter, 
and  the  girl  ran  through  them  with  evident 
amusement.  Mademoiselle  Belot  attacked 
the  flank. 

"A  letter  from  your  mozzer,  hein?  It  is 
always  good  to  get  letters  from  home  when 
one  is  abroad." 

Miss  Haskins  looked  over  the  top  of  the 
page. 

"Oh,  no,  ma  never  writes  me  long  let- 
ters," she  said  smilingly.  "This  is  from 
my  Billy — he  says  he  can't  wait  much 
longer,  and  is  coming  over  after  me.  But 
that's  only  his  bluff,"  she  went  on,  noting 
the  tinge  of  dismay  that  spread  over  her 
companion's  face.  "He  won't  come  just 
now.  I  know  for  a  fact  he  can't  leave  his 
business  this  winter,  but  he  likes  to  stir  me 
up.     Listen — I'll  read  you  a  little: 

"'I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your 
mother  the  last  time  I  went  to  Boise  [the 
letter  ran],  and  she  told  me  you  were  well, 
but  not  ready  to  come  home  just  yet.-  I 
don't  mean  to  be  selfish,  but  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  very  long,  now,  before  you  will  want 
to  see  all  of  your  old  friends.  If  Paris  is  so 
fine,  and  you  must  have  it,  why  not  let  me 
take  you  there  next  spring,  on  our  wedding 
trip  ?  At  least,  you  might  write  me  oftener. 
I  tell  you  right  now  I  want  to  hear  from  you. 
Your  last  letter  was  dated  in  October,  and 
I  can't  stand  it.     I  shall  be  in  Boise  again 
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for  Christmas,  and  if  I  don't  find  a  letter 
waiting  for  me,  I'll  take  a  run  over  to  the 
B lossy  Hotel  and  have  a  look  at  you  for 
myself." 

Miss  Haskins  read  this  with  occasional 
chuckles,  and  laughed  aloud  at  the  end. 

''I  forgot  to  tell  ma  we  had  moved,"  she 
said.  ''I  just  dated  Paris.  Imagine  Billy 
butting  in  on  old  Blossy  and  asking  for  me! 
This  is  dated  " — she  referred  to  the  first  page 
— ''December  2 — this  is  the  twentieth.  I 
guess  Blossy  took  his  time  about  sending  it 
along.  But  I'm  afraid  Billy  won't  get  any 
letter  at  Christmas,"  she  went  on  a  little 
regretfully.  ' '  I'll  write  him,  but  he  needn't 
try  to  drive  me  with  too  tight  a  check,  or 
he'll  find  my  heels  in  the  wagon." 

This  figure  was  altogether  beyond  Mad- 
emoiselle Belot's  understanding,  and  while 
she  was  rall}dng  a  visitor  was  announced. 

''Lootenant  von  Falkenhausen,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you!"  cried  Miss  Haskins,  half 
rising  to  greet  the  young  officer,  whose  tall, 
rigid  figure  appeared  to  great  advantage 
against  the  bibelots  of  the  tiny  salon. 

Lieutenant  von  Falkenhausen,  recently 
sent  to  Paris  to  prepare  himself  for  attach- 
ment to  the  German  Embassy,  bent  like  a 
jointed  rule  over  the  warm,  cordial  little 
hand. 

"I  haf  always  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
being  by  you,"  he  responded.  He  was  pur- 
suing the  study  of  English  as  well  as  mas- 
tering the  tongue  of  diplomacy.  "And 
Mademoiselle  Belot — I  wish  you  a  charm- 
ing efening." 

Mademoiselle  Belot's  pretty  smile  lighted 
her  face.  For  a  Prussian,  Lieutenant  von 
Falkenhausen  was  distinctly  endurable. 

"Miss  Haskins,"  said  the  young  man, 
erect  upon  his  gilded  chair,  "at  luncheon 
Count  Borly  told  me  thathe  had  lif  ed  too  long 
without  seeing  you,  and  would  come  here 
to-day  to  recall  himself  to  your  memory." 

"Hurrah  for  the  count!"  cried  the  girl. 
"It's  time  he  came — he  hasn't  been  to  see 
us  but  once  since  we  escaped  from  old  Blos- 
sy's.  Don  t  you  like  him  very  much,  Loo- 
tenant?"  She  appealed  to  him  as  frankly 
as  she  might  have  spoken  to  her  Billy.  "I 
think  he's  awf'ly  interesting," 

"  Count  Borly  has  lifed,  and  seen  all  Paris 
— all  the  world,"  remarked  the  officer  dis- 
creetly. "But  just  now  he  is  by  himself 
fery  much.  He  waits  for  his  good  fortunes 
to  recof er  from  the  tapis-vcrt.  Did  you  know 


that  at  Monte  Carlo  he  lost  two  hundred 
thousand  francs  last  year?'* 

"  Did  he  ?  Why,  I  didn't  know  he  was 
such  a  gay  old  bird.  But  he  must  be  dead 
game,  though;  he  never  has  a  hard-luck 
story  to  tell.  So  he's  marking  time,  now, 
is  he,  till  he  gets  hold  of  some  more  money  ? 
Where  will  he  get  it  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  belief  Count  Borly  has  large  es- 
tates in  the  south,"  answered  von  Falken- 
hausen, "and  in  pretty  soon  time  he  will 
again  be  rehabilite — all  right.  But  for  now 
he  is,  as  you  say,  marking  time,"  and  he 
laughed  in  high  glee  at  acquiring  another 
idiom  in  Enghsh  which  struck  his  sense  of 
fitness  instantly. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  he's  coming,  for  I  want  to 

ask  him Oh,  good  work!  here  he  is 

now!"  cried  the  American  girl  as  the  maid 
opened  the  door  for  the  slender  gentleman 
whom  she  considered  elderly,  but  who  laid 
no  such  charge  against  himself. 

"We  were  just  talking  about  you  and 
waiting  for  you  to  come,"  said  Miss  Has- 
kins, as  she  beamed  upon  the  saluting  vis- 
itor. ' '  Now  sit  right  here  by  me  and  tell  us 
what  in  the  world  there  is  left  to  do  in  this 
town.  Mademoiselle  Belot  and  I  are  bored 
stiff." 

Count  Borly  raised  Mademoiselle  Belot's 
soft  little  fingers  to  his  lips,  in  turn,  and 
bowed  to  the  young  officer,  who  stood  with  a 
polite  smile  of  toleration  under  his  spiky 
mustache. 

"If  you  are  bored  with  yourself,  with 
Mademoiselle  Belot,  and  with  the  Herr 
Lieutenant,  I  must  go  now,"  said  the  count, 
sinking  himself  dehberately  in  a  soft  chair, 
with  that  brilliant  smile  which  served  alike 
to  mark  his  hours  of  good  fortune  and  to  de- 
ride his  mishaps. 

"Don't  jolly,  count,  but  think  hard  for 
us  while  you  take  your  tea.  I've  been  cold 
and  used  up  all  day.  I  guess  I'm  home- 
sick, and  I  want  to  do  something,  but  there's 
no  place  to  go.  Mademoiselle  Belot  says 
all  Paris  has  gone  south.  What  can  you  do 
in  Paris  at  Christmas,  count?" 

"Can  you  not  hang  up  your  slipper  for 
the  fairies  to  fill  ?  But  you  have  been  at- 
tended always  by  a  fairy  so  bountiful  that 
you  never  think  of  that,"  answered  the  Pa- 
risian, enjoying  his  fragrant  tea  with  that 
keen  appreciation  of  good  things  while  he 
had  them  which  constituted  his  philosophy 
of  life. 
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"It  is  so  stupid — we  are  all  asleep,  and 
we  need  somes'ing  to  wake  us  up,"  sug- 
gested Mademoiselle  Belot. 

''Perfectly,"  said  Count  Borly.  "And 
Noel  brings  us  exactly  the  relief  from  such 
stupidity.  Is  it  not  now  within  four  days  of 
Reveillon?'' 

''Reveillon?  What's  that?"  demanded 
the  girl,  her  eyes  shining  at  the  possibility  of 
a  new  diversion  of  which  she  did  not  even 
know  the  name. 

"You  have  never  been  in  Paris  before  at 
Noel,  Miss  Haskins  ?  "  said  the  count.  "Ah, 
then  you  have  yet  to  see  one  of  the  events 
very  special  to  Paris.  Reveillon  means,  lit- 
erally, '  awakening ' — as  you  say, '  wake  up  1' 
It  is  the  general  holiday-making  at  Noel — 
what  you  call  Christmas  eve,  when  every- 
body is  in  the  streets,  in  the  cafes — every- 
where except  by  himself.  Then,  there  is 
the  midnight  mass  in  the  churches;  yes, 
many  also  go  there  to  pray,  and  then,  with 
their  souls  absolved,  they  run  out  to  be  gay. 
Ah,  it  is  a  wonderful  sight  of  Paris,  IMiss 
Haskins,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  see  it." 

"But  what  do  they  do?"  inquired  the 
girl,  with  a  vague  idea  that  a  Parisian  crowd 
of  merrymakers  at  night  connoted  some- 
thing of  license.  Her  impressions  had  been 
received  mainly  at  the  music-halls  and  in 
the  cafes  where  she  had  gone  with  Madem- 
oiselle Belot  and  their  attendant  cavaliers. 
"Do  they  sing  in  the  streets,  and  blow  on 
little  trumpets,  and  do  the  ladies  kick  high  ?" 

Lieutenant  von  Falkenhausen  laughed, 
and  Mademoiselle  Belot's  soft  voice  chimed 
in. 

"They  do  all  things.  Miss  Haskins,  but 
one  does  not  mind  them,"  said  the  youthful 
diplomatist.  "Eferyone  goes  out  for  his 
own  sport.  Last  year  was  my  first  Rejeil- 
lon,  and  I  do  not  now  remember  quite  well 
what  I  did.  But  I  know  it  was — er — fery 
amusing,"  and  he  brought  out  the  colorless 
word  with  deep  expression. 

Miss  Haskins  set  her  teacup  upon  the 
table  and  indulged  in  the  unusual  luxury  of 
a  few  moments'  silent  thought.  With  less 
dehberation  she  had  frequently  settled  mat- 
ters of  deeper  moment,  and  she  reached  her 
conclusion  at  once. 

"Now,  I  want  to  give  a  party,"  she  an- 
nounced. "I'm  a  poor,  helpless  girl  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  I  throw  myself  on  the 
gallantry  of  France  and  Germany.  Count, 
I  want  you  and  Lootenant  von  Falkenhau- 


sen to  take  Mademoiselle  and  me  to  the 
Reveillon,  and  give  us  a  good  time,  and  let 
me  pay  the  bills.  Just  us  four!  You're  in, 
aren't  you,  Lootenant?" 

"Why,  yes.  Miss  Haskins,"  hesitated  the 
big  young  man.  "I  think — I  am  sure  that 
I  haf  no  order  for  that  night,  and  I  am  at 
your  serfice,  without  doubt." 

"Count,  you're  the  oldest  friend  I've  got 
in  Paris,  except  Mademoiselle  Belot,  and 
it's  up  to  you.  I'm  sure  you  know  all  the 
ropes,  and  can  steer  us  just  right;  and  if 
you'll  take  charge  of  the  whole  thing  it  will 
be  fun  for  all  of  us.  I  can't  do  it  without 
you,  and  you've  just  got  to  do  it.  Now, 
won't  you?" 

The  girl's  fresh  young  face  glowed  with 
childlike  excitement,  her  eyes  sparkled,  the 
great  mass  of  her  bronze  hair  gleamed  in 
the  lamplight,  as  she  gazed  with  perfect 
candor  in  the  face  of  the  amused  gentleman 
of  the  world  who  was  now  marking  time. 

"Why,  yes.  Miss  Haskins,  with  the  great- 
est pleasure,"  he  assented,  with  his  glitter- 
ing smile.  ' '  But  where  shall  we  go  ?  Paris 
is  wide." 

"That's  just  it,"  returned  the  girl.  "7 
don't  know  anything  about  it.  You  know 
it  all.  Now,  you  just  consider  that  you  are 
giving  the  party,  plan  it  all  out  for  us,  and 
I  know  we  shall  all  have  the  time  of  our 
lives." 

The  Count  Borly  permitted  himself  to 
extend  his  well-dressed  legs  toward  the  fire 
as  he  reflected.  His  glance  strayed,  after  a 
moment,  to  the  countenance  of  Mademoi- 
selle Belot,  who  smiled  like  a  beautiful 
angel  in  an  altar-piece. 

"I  s'ink  it  will  be  absolutely  perfect  if 
Monsieur  le  Comte  will  allow  his  taste  to 
govern  wholly,"  she  said. 

Monsieur  le  Comte  smiled  in  return.  To 
revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  at  Reveillon 
— it  would  be  agreeable.  And,  yes  (he  re- 
flected), she  would  wish  it  done  in  the  grand 
manner.  He  turned  to  the  girl,  who  waited 
with  lively  interest. 

"I  think  it  can  be  managed,''  he  smiled. 
"We  should  go  to  mass  first,  at  the  Made- 
leine— yes,  I  think  so.  The  singers  from 
the  opera  will  be  there,  and  it  is  always  in- 
teresting. And  then  we  will  have  a  little 
supper  in  one  of  the  best  cafes.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  not  too  late,  even  now,  to  engage  a 
table  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris — I  would  suggest 
that  one  as  the  best.     Henri,   the  head 
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waiter,  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  And  at 
that  place  one  sees  nothing  that  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  remember,  and  the  crowd  is  of  the 
most  distinguished.  Yes,  we  shall  do  it, 
Miss  Haskins,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  will 
be  for  you  a  uniq'  sight  of  Paris." 

Fait  accompli.  AMien  Count  Borly  left 
the  little  apartment  that  evening — he  had 
been  persuaded,  as  had  Lieutenant  von 
Falkenhausen,  to'  stay  to  an  informal  din- 
ner— all  the  dinners  chez  Miss  Haskins  were 
apt  to  be  informal — he  hailed  an  omnibus, 
and  (since  the  rain  had  ceased)  climbed  to 
a  perch  on  top,  as  was  his  frugal  habit,  and 
smoked  peacefully  to  the  Place  de  1' Opera. 
Then,  making  his  way  down  the  avenue, 
he  found  Henri  surveying  his  domain. 

It  was  impossible,  Henri  declared.  The 
Marquis  Bellecour  had  been  turned  away; 
the  Prince  of  Schaffhausen,  who  had  ap- 
plied a  week  before,  had  been  forced  to  be 
content  with  a  table  in  the  couloir.  Still, 
few  utter  impossibilities,  and  no  surprises, 
survive  in  the  secret  places  of  Henri's  soul, 
and  when  Count  Borly  went  home  to  his 
restful  slumbers  at  the  Pension  Blossy  he 
had  secured  an  excellent  table,  wxll  out  of 
draughts,  on  the  upper  floor,  not  too  near 
the  stairway,  for  twelve  o'clock  on  the  even- 
ing of  December  24th,  and  had  ordered  a 
supper  of  which  he  felt  proud. 

"Also — the  champagne  is  to  be  Jrappe, 
Monsieur  le  Comte?"  Henri  had  said,  his 
great  red  wings  of  whiskers  flapping  in  self- 
abasement  as  he  made  the  suggestion. 

''Certainly,  a  PAmericaine,  and  see  that 
nobody  else  gets  it  colder,"  he  had  rephed. 
"And  the  bill  is  to  be  made  out  for  the  sum 
I  told  you,  and  I  will  pay  you  what  we  have 
agreed." 

"Perfectly,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said 
Henri,  opening  the  door. 


II 


Christmas  eve  came  down  crisp  and 
clear.  Count  Borly 's  spirits  were  high  as 
he  drove  to  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees, 
and  even  his  experienced  eyes,  which  had 
looked  upon  many  agreeable  sights,  had 
never  seen  two  more  beautiful  girls  than 
those  who  greeted  him  radiantly  as  he  en- 
tered Miss  Haskins's  salon  shortly  after  ten 
o'clock.  The  American  wore  a  costume 
scarcely  suitable  for  a  girl  of  twenty,  per- 
haps, but  girls  of  twenty  are  seldom  so  well 


poised  and  striking.  If  she  looked  like  a 
girlish  Briinhilde,  crowned  with  red  gold, 
in  her  foaming  lace.  Mademoiselle  Belot, 
pliant  and  alluring  in  lilac  chiffon,  was  a 
veritable  Freia.  Her  soft  brown  hair  rip- 
pled about  her  white  brow,  and  the  oval 
face  was  like  a  saint  of  Correggio.  Count 
Borly  bent  before  them  with  the  fullest  rev- 
erence of  which  he  was  capable. 

"  You  outshine  the  stars  to-night,  my 
dear  Miss  Haskins,"  he  said.  "  You  are  a 
goddess." 

"  Thanks,  Count,"  she  answered  happily. 
"  Think  my  dress  is  nice  ?  I  like  it  pretty 
well  myself.  But  if  you're  out  for  beauty, 
you'd  better  look  at  Mademoiselle  Belot. 
She'd  set  'em  crazy  anywhere,  even  in  New 
York." 

Lieutenant  von  Falkenhausen  presently 
appearing,  was  equally  dazzled  by  their  di- 
vinity. As  he  clicked  his  heels  and  bowed 
profoundly,  stammering  out  such  words  of 
homage  as  he  could  conjure  up,  his  thought 
flew  back  to  his  own  quiet  little  fiancee, 
away  in  Cassel,  and  he  reflected  that  the 
world  was  wide,  and  great  the  incidental 
diversions  of  diplomacy. 

At  a  moment  when  Mademoiselle  Belot 
was  monopolizing  the  young  officer's  atten- 
tion. Miss  Haskins  beckoned  Count  Borly 
aside. 

"  Here,"  she  said,  "  is  some  money.  You 
take  it  and  pay  whatever  it  ail  comes  to.  Is 
there  enough  ?  " 

He  saw  that  the  two  notes  in  her  hand 
were  of  five  hundred  francs  each.  "Oh, 
Miss  Haskins,"  he  said,  "it  is  quite  too 
much." 

"All  right — you  never  can  tell  about 
sprees,"  retorted  the  girl  laughingly.  "  You 
keep  it  for  me,  and  if  there's  any  change 
the  waiters  don't  get,  I'll  take  it." 

They  drove  to  the  Madeleine  through 
streets  already  full  of  the  life  and  movement 
of  hurrying  crowds,  darting  figures  now 
plunged  in  the  black  shadows,  and  now 
slipping  out  into  the  full  glare  of  the  clus- 
tered lights.  The  big  perspective  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  thickly  sown  with 
lamps,  was  shot  through  with  glistening  re- 
flections from  the  tops  of  carriages,  the  ar- 
cade of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  was  brilliant  as  a 
stage  setting,  the  hotels  in  the  broad  Rue 
Royale  were  ablaze  with  light,  and  far  at 
the  end  of  the  street,  where  the  lofty  portico 
of  the  Madeleine  showed  clear  against  tha 
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starry  sky,  a  hundred  sparks  twinkled  from  the  thousand  sounds  and  scents,  affected  her 

the  cabs  flitting  along  the  boulevard.     The  strongly.     As  her  eyes  searched  the  elabo- 

steady  roll  of  wheels  merged  with  the  vary-  rate  mimicry  of  the  creche,  she  suddenly  felt 

ing  notes  of  horns  in  motors  and  the  sound  the  old  sense  of  awe  and  mystery  come  back 

of  talk  and  laughter  from  the  sidewalks,  to  her,  and  she  was  for  a  moment  the  little 

and  all  blended  in  a  great  humming  sym-  child  who  used  to  stand  in  the  church  in 

phony,  struck  through  with  the  rattling,  Idaho,  years  before,  when  the  copper-mines 

syncopated  clack-clack  of  hoofs  upon  the  had  not  been  discovered,  and  she  was  only 

asphalt,  like  the  staccati  of  sharp  drums.  "  Dave  Haskins's  little  red-headed  girl." 

The  crowd  at  the  Madeleine  was  almost  For  an  instant  the  whole  place  whirled 

impassable,  but  somehow  they  gained  the  before  here3^es;  then  the  memory  of  the  for- 

steps,  the  vestibule,  and  were  swept  in  the  gotten  time  flashed  away  as  swiftly  as  it  had 

solid  pack  of  men  and  women  through  the  come,  and  she  stood,  her  knees  trembling  a 

door  at  the  right.     The  great  floor  was  little,  in  the  hush  that  had  fallen  on  the 

filled  with  a  throng  as  varied  as  Paris  itself,  whole  assembly  while  the  first  notes  of  the 

Piety  and  the  idlest  curiosity,  youth  and  age  processional,  chanted  by  a  hundred  men, 

came  together.     A  velvety,  perfumed  lady  floated  out  faintly  through  the  church.     As 

stood  beside  the  wooden  figure  of  a  brown  the  procession  came  in  sight,  its  song  was 

old  peasant  woman,  the  shape  of  whose  joined  by  the  organ  in  the  sanctuary,  and 

white  muslin  cap  told  the  province  vv^hence  the  music  rose  louder  and  fuller  in  a  single 

she    came.     A   sleek   merchant   with   his  godlike  voice  ringing  down  from  the  daz- 

shrewd  wife  and  demure  daughter  were  zling  altar.     Suddenly,  like  artillery,  the 

pressed  against  the  slender,  shrinking  fig-  great  organ  overhead  crashed  out  in  a  vol- 

ure  of  a  great  lady  of  the  an  den  regime,  ume  of  sound  that  flooded  the  whole  vast 

Shopclerks  and  mechanics,  with  their  wives,  interior  like  a  wave,  sweeping  over  the  heads 

mingled  with  soldiers,  little  rentiers,  tour-  of  the  kneeling  crowd  and  mounting  to  the 

ists  and  pickpockets.     The  crowd  rustled  shadowy  arches  of  the  roof.     The  very  con- 

and  breathed,  feet  shifted  ceaselessly  upon  cussion  took  the  listeners'  breath  away,  and 

the  stones,  there  was  a  steady  buzz  of  salu-  in  the  recoil  men  and  women  burst  into 

tations,  whispers  floated  through  the  air.  tears,  and  billows  of  emotional  excitement 

The  crush  w^as  so  great  that  Count  Borly  rolled  back  and  forth  through  the  church, 

and  the  young  officer  set  the  two  girls  be-  '^Nom  deDieu!''^  gasped  Mademoiselle 

tween   them,   against  a  pillar,   sheltering  Belot,   crossing    herself    fervently,  ^^c^est 

them  as  much  as  possible  from  the  pressure,  trop  I  " 

Just  beside  them,  rising  high  against  the  As  the  service  went  on,  even  the  music 

wall,  stood  the  creche,  gUttering  with  tinsel  could  not  make  them  unconscious  that  the 

and  painted  and  spangled  papier-mache,  crush  was  becoming  more  oppressive.    Few 

Some  devotee  had  given,  as  a  Christmas  of  the  later  comers  brought  any  air  of  devo- 

offering,  a  collection  of  antique  poupees  for  tion;  something  of  the  fever  and  boisterous 

the  creche,  gathered  in  old  churches  in  Italy,  spirit  of  the  streets  slipped  in  with  them.  A 

numbering  scores  of  little  figures.  The  long  knot  or  two  of  American  tourists,  engaged 

retinue  of  the  wise  men  wound  down  the  in  ''celebrating,"  brought  even  a  stronger 

miniature  hills,  as  in  Gozzoli's  fresco,  skin-  whiff  of  the  disorder  that  filled  the  outer  air. 

clad  shepherds  thronged  the  foreground,  " Shall  we  go ?"  said  Count  Borly.     "It 

and  the  three  kings  knelt  in  the  centre  be-  is  tiresome  to  stand  too  long."     And  with 

fore  the  Holy  Family,  with  flights  of  cher-  the  towering  blond  German  at  the  point  of 

ubs  hovering  overhead.  the  wedge,  they  regained  their  carriage. 

The  American  girl's  eyes  were  very  wide,  The  process  of  "waking  up"  was  in  full 

and  shining  with  excitement.     The  intoxi-  swing  now,  as  they  sped  through  the  vivid 

cation  of  the  great  crowd  tingled  in  her  streets.     Not  all  Paris  had  gone  to  mass  on 

blood,  and  the  sense  of  a  familiar  presence,  Christmas  Eve;  thousands  seemed  to  be  al- 

the  spirit  of  Christmas,  perceived  even  in  ready  rushing  frantically  into  the  open  as 

such  an  unaccustomed  and  gorgeous  setting,  with    Pantagruel's   birth-cry,    A  hoirel  h 

thrilled  her.     The  blaze  of  lights  upon  the  hoire  !     Cafes  and  brasseries  hummed  like 

altars,  the  dim  halos  of  swinging  lamps  suf-  big    beehives   filled  with  thirsty  swarms, 

fusing  the  immediate  air  with  pale  radiance,  Ranks  of  men  and  women  paraded  the 
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boulevards  blowing  little  horns  and  singing 
snatches  from  the  music-halls. 

Swerving  from  the  avenue,  the  carriage- 
stopped  before  the  modest  portico  of  the 
cafe,  in  a  side -street.     At  the  door  an  at- 
tendant bowed  before  the  party. 

"  Your  name,  monsieur  ?  " 

."  Count  Borly." 

Vol.  XXXVIII.— 79 


The  man  consulted  a  memorandum  in 
his  hand. 

"  Perfectly,"  he  said.  "  Will  Monsieur  le 
Comte  have  the  goodness  to  enter  ?  " 

Miss  Haskins's  heart  beat  high  as  they 
ascended  the  stairs.  This  was  fun ;  this  was 
something  like  her  ideas  of  seeing  life.  As 
she  shook  her  shoulders  out  of  her  furs  at  the 
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cloak-room  door  she  felt  her  pulses  leap  with 
the  music  that  drifted  out  from  the  supper- 
room.  Every  echo  of  the  noise  in  the  streets, 
of  the  pavement  songs,  of  the  chants  in  the 
Madeleine,  of  their  own  gay  laughter  and 
chatter,  all  shimmered  through  her  head  like 
the  sun  glancing  on  water  as  they  passed 
through  the  corridor,  whose  contracted  space 
had  been  made  to  hold  a  fewHttle  tables,  and 
were  met  at  the  door  by  Henri,  who  seated 
them  at  their  table  with  great  consideration. 

"Ah,  it  is  after  twelve  and  already  filled," 
said  Count  Borly,  as  he  settled  himself  and 
surveyed  the  big  triangular  place  with  the 
pleasure  of  anticipation.  "  From  your  seat. 
Miss  Haskins,  you  can  see  well  the  gayest 
of  Paris  at  Reveillon.'" 

Miss  Haskins  sat  with  her  back  toward 
the  wall,  facing  the  crowded  room.  Even 
in  that  assembly  she  attracted  approving 
stares  from  several  gentlemen.  ]Mademoi- 
selle  Belot  and  von  Falkenhausen  glanced 
about  the  tables,  noting  a  toilet  of  unusual 
originality,  a  jewel  of  special  magnificence, 
a  wonderful  shoulder,  a  face  of  peculiar 
charm.  Miss  Haskins  had  never  seen  just 
such  a  company  of  men  before;  such  women 
are  seldom  seen  except  in  Paris.  If  beauty 
were  lacking,  here  and  there,  the  subtler 
spell  shone  out;  everywhere  art  put  nature 
to  shame.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  crowd 
was  Parisian.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  trav- 
ellers in  search  of  the  picturesque  were  to  be 
seen  in  all  the  glittering  place. 

The  champagne  arrived  with  the  fresh 
caviare.  Count  Borly's  fondness  for  fresh 
caviare  amounted  to  devotion. 

' '  Miss  Haskins,"  he  said,  raising  his  glass 
with  something  of  the  air  that  had  been  his 
grandfather's,  "we  wish  you  all  health  and 
happiness  at  Noel — the  Republic  of  France 
salutes  the  loveliest  woman  in  the  Republic 
of  North  America." 

"And  the  German  Empire  also  salutes," 
added  von  Falkenhausen  profoundly. 

Mademoiselle  Belot 's  Parisian  soul  was 
swimming  in  delight  and  her  champagne 
was  lifted. 

"Sante,  s'epherdess!"  she  laughed  mis- 
chievously. 

Miss  Haskins  w^as  happy  as  a  child  in  the 
luxurious  gayety  of  the  moment.  "Here's  to 
the  night  of  our  lives !  Paris  is  good  enough 
for  mel"  she  cried  with  moist  lips  and 
sparkling  eyes.  "  Count,  I  don't  know  how 
to  thank  you  enough  for  bringing  us  here." 


Count  Borley's  mouth  was  full,  and  his 
eyes  shone  with  a  gourmet's  bHss.  "Did 
you  ever  taste  such  caviare?"  he  said. 
"You  do  not  have  this  caviare  in  America 
— even  though  you  pay  for  it." 

This  gustatory  dictum  was  lost  upon  the 
girl. 

"Do  you  know  any  of  these  people, 
count  ?  "  she  asked.  "Who  is  that  big  man 
over  by  the  railing?" 

"I  do  not  know  him,"  answered  Borly, 
after  an  inclusive  stare.  "  But  just  beyond 
to  the  left,  the  gray  gentleman  eating  aspar- 
agus is  General  Dufresne,  and  with  him  is 
Count  Boroff,  of  the  Russian  Embassy." 

"Anybody  else  that  you  know  ?  "  she  said 
after  a  little,  when  Count  Borly  paused  in 
his  attack  upon  the  ecrevisse  a  I  Americaine. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  many  of  them,"  he  said 
lightly,  "though  I  have  not  often  seen  them 
of  late."  He  drank  his  champagne,  and  re- 
placing the  glass  resumed  his  duties  as  ci- 
cerone without  a  sigh.  "That  tall,  pale 
young  man  is  the  son  of  Blomberg,  the  great 
banker,  and  the  dark,  slender  gentleman, 
over  by  the  curtain,  is  Leloir,  the  new  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy.  I  think  I  see  the  Grand 
Duke  Ivar  of  Russia  just  beyond  that  door- 
way." And  then,  in  a  lower  tone,  "The 
gentleman  sitting  just  here  by  us,  with  the 
three  ladies,  is  the  Marquis  Fleury." 

"Who  are  the  ladies ? "  said  the  girl,  gaz- 
ing. 

Count  Borly  smiled  blandly.  ' '  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  know,  but  I  think  their  names 
would  not  interest  you  especially,"  he  said 

Mademoiselle  Belot  leaned  toward  von 
Falkenhausen.  "Is  that  Miriam  Clou?" 
she  whispered. 

"Yes,  the  dark  one,"  repHed  the  officer 
in  an  undertone.  "And  that  is  the  neck- 
lace Madame  le  Marquise  wanted  for  her- 
self— you  remember  the  story " 

The  American  girl  heard  everything,  saw 
everything,  and  comprehended  something 
of  the  whole.  She  felt  herself  very  sophisti- 
cated in  this  company  which  was,  as  Count 
Borly  had  promised, unique  in  Paris,  beyond 
a  doubt ,  and  her  blood  raced  with  enjoyment 
of  the  glitter  and  the  revel.  All  through  the 
big  room  the  talk  and  laughter  rose  in  quick- 
ly succeeding  waves,  and  the  swift  music  of 
the  violins  snapped  through  an  air  dense 
with  the  odors  of  flowers,  food,  cigarettes, 
perfume,  and  the  myriad  ghosts  of  cham- 
pagne bubbles.     A  Httle  lady  from  the  Va- 
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rietes,  billowing  from  her  pink  gown  and 
laughing  merrily,  was  stroking  the  cheek  of 
her  cavaKer,  who  had  suddenly  gone  sulky, 
with  a  plume  of  celery.  ' '  Tiens,  p'tit  polls - 
son,  courage!''  she  cried,  "Noell    Noelf' 

With  the  ices  the  waiters  brought  in 
armfuls  of  gilded  and  painted  fans  for  the 
ladies  and  beribboned  favors  of  papier- 
mache  ior  the  men,  each  contrived  to  make 
a  noise.  There  were  long,  slender,  yel- 
low trumpets,  pink  horns  of  wondrous  con- 
volutions, parti- colored  flexible  serpents 
with  gleaming  eyes,  darting  tongues,  and 
whistles  in  their  tails,  broad-billed  ducks 
made  to  flap  their  wings  and  utter  clatter- 
ing, squeaking  quacks  when  their  strings 
were  pulled,  strident  geese  with  long,  wav- 
ering necks.  The  American  girl  felt  like 
a  child  in  the  toy-shop  of  her  dreams. 

''Oh,  I  want  one  of  those  lovely  trum- 
pets, too!"  she  insisted,  her  little  fan 
moored  upon  her  round,  white  wrist. 
"Count,  get  me  a  trumpet!" 

It  appeared  that  many  of  the  ladies 
shared  her  desire,  and  when  a  waiter 
brought  a  long  trumpet  to  her  and  a  large 
B-flat  duck  to  Mademoiselle  Belot,  both 
men  and  women  were  blowing  horns  every- 
where. The  band  was  overwhelmed,  but 
played  furiously,  as  in  pantomime,  and 
shrieks  of  laughter  struggled  with  the 
screeches  of  the  toys.  From  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  cafe  fitful  choruses  were  blown 
up  the  stairway;  down  there  a  lady  from 
the  Opera  Comique  volunteered  an  imita- 
tion of  Calve,  and  an  unseen  gentleman 
poured  forth  Don  Jose's  complaint.  The 
tables  were  heaps  of  little  cups,  glittering 
crystal,  napkins,  and  flowers,  the  air  was 
blue  with  tobacco  smoke;  Lieutenant  von 
Falkenhausen  sat  solemnly  and  blew  his 
soul  into  the  tail  of  a  large  green  serpent 
with  terrifying  results;  Count  Borly smoked 
tranquilly  and  allowed  his  little  pink  horn 
to  rest  lightly  across  his  knees.  His  smile 
was  that  of  a  contented  connoisseur. 

An  ambulatory  spirit  broke  out.  From 
one  of  the  smaller  rooms  issued  a  proces- 
sion headed  by  a  stout,  blond  gentleman 
crowned  with  flowers,  singing  the  priests' 
march  from  "  Ai'da  "  through  his  long  trum- 
pet. He  was  followed  by  a  lady  in  a  robe 
of  spun  moonlight  which  she  whirled  about 
her  a  la  Loie.  The  rear-guard  was  a  tall, 
lank  gentleman  with  a  great  mass  of  rum- 
pled gray  hair,  making  an  elaborate  pan- 


tomime of  singing  without  uttering  a  sound. 
Another  lady,  at  the  door,  laughed  and 
threw  roses  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  parade  around  the  big  room. 

"That  is  St.  Romer,  the  composer,  with 
the  horn,"  said  Borly,  "and  the  man  be- 
hind is  Corbusier,  the  dramatic  critic.  The 
ladies  ?  Ah — I  do  not  think  that  is  Ma- 
dame St.  Romer " 

The  air  was  growing  too  heavy.  Count 
Borly  kept  a  careful  eye  upon  the  American 
girl,  and  when  he  saw  a  shadow  of  fatigue 
fall  across  her  face  he  smiled  a  suggestion. 

"Shall  we  begin  to  depart?"  he  said. 
"It  is  after  two,  and  some  of  them  are  go- 
ing. But  let  us  go  out  through  the  cafe, 
below.  It  may  be  amusing  there,  as  a  last 
glimpse." 

They  moved  from  the  cloak-room  through 
the  heedless  crowd  to  the  top  of  the  iron 
stairway  leading  to  the  ground-floor.  Miss 
Haskins  bade  adieu  to  the  company  in  a 
final  blast  upon  her  trumpet,  and  Madem- 
oiselle Belot's  duck  flapped  a  noisy  farewell. 
Count  Borly  descended  first,  followed  by 
the  two  girls,  with  the  young  officer  making 
a  Laocoon  of  himself  with  his  serpent  be- 
hind. As  they  went  slowly  down,  a  gust  of 
air  from  the  top  of  the  lower  room  struck 
into  their  faces  like  a  blast  from  a  confec- 
tioner's oven. 

Below,  the  floor  was  crowded,  and  the 
divan  was  full  of  singing,  laughing,  horn- 
blowing  men  and  women,  leaning  against 
each  other  in  varied  attitudes  of  unconcern. 
Coiffures  were  disarranged,  occasionally  a 
little  ribbon  had  slipped  from  the  top  of  a 
gleaming  arm,  men's  cravats  had  strayed 
from  propriety;  one  lady  was  laboriously 
trying  to  fill  her  long  glove  with  champagne. 
Upon  tables  a  few  yards  apart  two  grave 
gentlemen  stood  erect  and  sang  antipho- 
nally  a  Gregorian  chant.  Lieutenant  von 
Falkenhausen,  encumbered  with  his  horn 
and  overcoat,  clapped  his  hat  upon  his 
head.  Instantly  a  great  shout  arose — 
"  Ch'peau!  ch'peaul  ch'peauf  ch^peau/^' 

As  she  turned,  bewildered  for  an  instant 
by  this  sudden  and  vociferous  protest 
against  a  gentleman  remaining  covered  in 
the  presence  of  ladies.  Miss  Haskins's  eyes 
fell  upon  the  divan  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  And  there,  leaning  against  the  wall, 
buttressed  gloriously  on  either  side  by  la- 
dies very  dazzling  as  to  shoulders,  very  dark 
and  languid  as  to  eyes,  very  ondulees  as  to 
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hair,  very  beautifully  augmented  as  to  com- 
plexion, she  saw  the  red  face  and  shining 
bald  head,  its  heavy  neck  encircled  by  an 
enormous  pink  horn,  of  Mr.  David  Has- 
kins,  formerly  of  Boise  City,  Idaho. 

Count  Borly,  feehng  her  pause,  and 
glancing  back,  surprised  the  chalky  white- 
ness of  her  face.  But  as  he  spoke  she  re- 
gained herself. 

"You  are  faint.  Miss  Haskins,"  he  said. 
''Let  us  get  into  the  air." 

They  shpped  quickly  through  the  crowd 
and  escaped  into  the  cool  street,  still  as  a 
churchyard  after  the  roaring  cafe. 

''No,  I'm  all  right,"  she  answered  his  re- 
peated expressions  of  concern.  "But  it's 
so  nice  and  cool,  why  can't  we  walk  back 
part  of  the  way?" 

"Excellent!"  he  said;  and  the  four  went 
briskly  down  the  Rue  Saint  Roch. 

After  the  first  flood  of  revolt  and  dismay 
had  sw^ept  over  her,  through  all  the  horror 
and  disgust  burnt  the  thought  that  she  her- 
self had  been  there,  too;  she  had  been  part 
of  the  shameful  spectacle.  She  had  brushed 
shoulders  wuth  them,  she  had  laughed  at 
the  whole  tawdry  show.  The  faces  of  the 
men  rose  before  her,  and  she  shivered  like 
a  child  afraid  in  the  dark.  The  thick  odors 
of  the  place  pursued  her  senses;  her  eyes 
ached  with  the  memory  of  the  glare.  And 
she  had  been  part  of  it  all!  Oh — !  The 
impulse  of  her  soul  to  flee  sped  her  feet  as 
she  ran  along. 

Behind  them,  Prussia  and  France  were 
melting  into  confidences  and  laughing  at 
the  memories  of  the  evening.  Beside  her. 
Count  Borly's  elaborate  shirt-front  swelled 
under  his  pelisse  as  he  mused  upon  his  suc- 
cess as  an  entertainer. 

"It  has  been  very  amusing,  and,  best  of 
all,  at  this  place  we  have  seen  nothing  un- 
pleasant to  remember.  But  was  it  too 
much  of  excitement,  Miss  Haskins?"  he 
asked,  gazing  at  the  beautiful  profile  of  the 
girl  who  walked  so  swiftly,  erect  and  silent, 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  twinkhng  lamps  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries  at  the  bottom 
of  the  street. 

"No,  Count,  not  at  all.  I've  had  a  highly 
instructive  evening,"  she  said  without  a 
smile.  "But,  if  you  don't  mind,  please 
don't  talk,  for  I  want  to  think." 

"Ah,  yes!"  he  assented.  "You  have 
much  to  think  of.  You  have  to-night  seen 
a  uniq'  sight  of  Paris." 


"Yes,  Count,  I  have,"  she  said. 

Her  father/  He  had  not  seen  her — she 
was  sure  of  that.  But  she  had  seen  him, 
and  oh,  she  had  seen  herself  in  the  instant 
of  her  awakening,  when  the  whole  tinsel 
fabric  of  her  gayety  had  fallen  into  a  wreck 
of  dead  leaves  and  shattered  black  stones, 
as  in  Klingsor's  garden.  A  puff  of  night 
wind  blew  full  in  her  face.  She  breathed 
deep — could  she  ever  find  air  fresh  and 
sharp  enough  to  purify?  Suddenly,  be- 
yond the  yellow  lamps  and  the  white  stars 
she  saw^  a  cold,  clear  sky,  breathed  a  fine, 
thin,  mountain  air,  smelled  pine-trees.  Such 
a  longing  for  her  home  swept  over  her  that 
she  caught  her  breath,  like  one  whom  an 
ocean  wave  has  smitten  full  in  the  face. 

Thev  turned  at  the  Gardens,  and  hur- 
ried  along  the  Rue  de  RivoH.  At  the  Con- 
tinental Hotel  Miss  Haskins  stopped  short. 

"Count,"  she  said,  "would  you  mind 
coming  in  here  a  moment  ?  We  stayed  here 
this  fall,  you  know.  I  want  to  send  a 
cable." 

"But  it  is  so  late,  my  dear  Miss  Has- 
kins," demurred  the  Parisian, hurrying  after 
her,  for  she  was  already  going  in.  The 
others  saw  the  movement  and  paused  in 
surprise.  Count  Borly  called  back:  "  Come 
in;  Miss  Haskins  wants  to  wait  a  moment." 

The  portier  came  forward.  The  Ameri- 
can hailed  him  as  an  old  friend, 

"Good-evening,  Guillaume,"  she  said. 
"You  remember  me?     Miss  Haskins." 

Guillaume's  memory  was  as  inclusive  as 
his  command  of  languages,  and  he  had  ex- 
cellent reason  to  recall  the  lavish  Ameri- 
cans. 

"Perfectly,  Miss  Haskins,"  he  said.  "Is 
madamehere?" 

"No,  Guillaume,  I'm  with  my  friends.  I 
want  to  send  a  cable." 

"At  this  hour,  Miss  Haskins,  no  bureau 
is  open.  But  if  you  will  leave  it  with  me,  at 
the  earliest  hour  in  the  morning  it  shall  go." 

The  girl  turned  to  a  desk  and  snatched  a 
stray  sheet  of  paper.  She  wrote  a  few 
words,  paused,  and  looked  about  her  im- 
patiently. A  printed  card  upon  the  wall 
caught  her  eye.  She  walked  over  and  stud- 
ied it. 

Her  three  companions  waited  in  some 
perplexity.  Mademoiselle  Belot's  quick 
glance  caught  the  heading  of  the  advertise- 
ment the  American  girl  was  reading  — 
"White  Star  Line." 
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''Oh, la-la!"  she  thought. 
^'Qu'est-ce  que  c^est?" 

Miss  Haskins  returned  to 
the  desk,  considered  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  finished  her 
writing.  Folding  the  sheet 
dehberately,  she  rejoined 
the  group. 

''Let  me  have  some 
money,  count,"  she  said 
smihngly.  *  *  Was  there  any 
left?" 

He  gave  her  a  little  roll 
of  notes  and  some  gold. 
"This  is  all  of  it  yours,"  he 
replied.  ''You  gave  me 
much,  but  they  are  such 
robbers,  at  Reveillon.'^ 

The  girl  handed  what 
she  had  written  to  the 
portier  with  a  note  so  large 
that  Count  Borly  almost 
sighed. 

"I  depend  on  you,  Guil- 
laume,"  she  said.  "Will 
you  be  sure  it  goes  early?" 

"I  myself  will  take  it  to 
the  bureau  and  see  that  no 
mistake  is  made.  Miss 
Haskins,"  said  the  man, 
with  reverence,  as  his  fin- 
gers touched  the  papers. 

The  girl  turned  to  the 
others,  adjusting  her  cloak. 
"Now,  I'll  own  up  I'm  a 
little  tired,"  she  said. 
"Suppose  we  drive  the  rest 
of  the  way?" 

"You  are  quite  right, 
Miss  Haskins,"  said  Count 
Borly.  "  Guillaume,  a  car- 
riage for  four." 

The  mercury  had  sunk 
very  low  in  the  tube  of  a 
thermometer  outside  the 
window  of  the  Northwest 
Hotel  in  Boise  City,  Idaho, 
on  the  afternoon  of  Christ- 
mas day,  but  not  lower  than 
the  spirits  of  a  tall,  whole- 
some-looking young  fellow 
with  a  smooth,  square  chin 
and  a  dejected  eye  who 
stood  by  the  office  counter. 

"No,  they  don't  give  us 
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another  mail  to-day,"  said  the  clerk,  his 
feet  upon  the  radiator.  ''HoHday,  you 
know." 

A  small  messenger  boy  suddenly  charged 
through  the  widely  swung  door,  and  the 
blast  of  icy  air  made  both  men  turn  quickly. 

''William  Richardson,"  said  the  boy,  ex- 
an  envelope.  "Gee  I  it's  fierce 
out." 


tending 


The  envelope  lay  on  the  floor  and  a  bright 
flush  crimsoned  the  young  man's  face  as  he 
read  : 

'Taris,  December  25. 
"  William  Richardson.  Northwest  Hotel, 
"  Boise  City,  Idaho,  U.  S.  A . 
"  Coming  back  to  you  and  the  sheep  am 
tired  of  goats  sail  celtic   december  thirty 
merry  christmas  gladys." 


THE    CANAL 


By  Elizabeth  Washburn  Wright 

Illustrations  by  Jules  Guerin 


E  came  out  by  Suez.  Janu 
ary  it  was,  and  the  wind  nip- 
ping cold.  We  reached 
Port  Said  before  midnight. 
It  rose  suddenly  out  of  the 
sea,  low  and  lonely,  with  a 
string  of  lights  winking  in  black  velvet. 

They  coal  all  day  and  all  night  at  Port 
Said,  week  in  and  out,  and  the  long  year 
round.  Men,  women,  and  little  children 
to  your  knee.  Natives  they  are  and  black 
with  sun  and  coal  dust.  They  do  not 
bother  about  clothes — rags  and  twists  about 
their  loins  and  sometimes  loose  blue 
trousers. 

All  day  and  all  night  it  is — baskets  on 
their  heads  and  in  their  arms,  filled  with 
little  chips  of  shining  coal.  The  barges 
come  alongside  the  ships,  and  then  the  bas- 
kets begin  to  pass  faster  than  you  can 
count.  They  start  a  sort  of  groaning,  all 
together  and  in  rhythm.  It  sounds  Hke  a 
song  or  chant,  but  very  dreary.  They  do 
not  seem  Hke  human  beings.  It  is  because 
of  the  smut,  perhaps,  and  the  nakedness 
and  the  torches  flaring  over  them. 

They  work  away  at  the  black  heaps  be- 
hind them  like  miners — dig  right  through 
before  you  know  it.  And  a  basketfid  at  a 
time.  It  looks  absurd  at  first.  But  it  is 
the  number  of  them  that  tells  and  their 
quickness.  You  cannot  count  them  any 
more  than  the  bits  of  coal.  They  swarm 
over  the  barges  like  ants  and  are  as  like. 


The  dust  they  raise  settles  about  them 
in  clouds.  The  doors  are  battened  down 
and  all  the  port-holes  closed.  But  the  dust 
is  soft  and  fine  and  puffy  and  it  sifts  through 
the  decks  and  the  planks  and  pours  down 
the  funnels.  It  covers  everything  and 
chokes  you  so  that  you  cough  and  strangle 
and  can  hardly  breathe.  It  takes  a  solid 
day  of  soap  and  water  to  get  the  ship  clean 
again. 

We  left  Port  Said  at  two  in  the  morning 
— walked  into  the  canal.  And  we  stayed  up 
to  see  it.  There  had  been  a  slow  dawdling 
through  of  mast-heads  all  night.  A  long 
line  of  ships  that  stopped  to  browse  by  the 
way-side.  But  they  dare  not  go  faster  be- 
cause of  the  narrowness  of  the  channel  and 
the  slop-over. 

It  is  not  much  to  see  in  the  day-time, 
they  told  us.  Just  the  yellow  desert  lap- 
ping up  to  the  water-way,  shining  on 
either  side  until  your  eyes  ache  looking  at 
it.  If  a  breeze  puffs  up  the  sand  drifts 
over  the  deck  and  gets  in  your  eyes  and  cuts 
like  knives.  And  you  go  below  to  find  the 
desert  shining  through  the  port-holes  in 
straight  yellow  lines. 

As  a  rule  the  air  is  flat  and  dead  and 
parching  hot.  The  sands  drink  in  the  sun 
all  day — for  miles  and  miles  farther  than 
you  can  see.  The  heat  beats  down  in 
sheets  and  rises  all  about  you  hotter  still. 
Dry,  dreadful  heat  it  is  that  makes  you 
gasp.     And  all  the  time  the  boat  is  crawl- 
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ing  so  slowly  that  she  does  not  stir  a  breath. 
The  dirty  gray  water  slaps  and  slops 
against  the  brick  walls.     And  that  is  all. 

It  was  different  with  us.  We  passed 
through  in  January  and  at  night.  We 
slipped  away  from  Port  Said  long  after 
midnight,  away  from  the  barges  and  the 
coaling  and  the  racket,  and  the  little  boats 
fussing  at  our  bows.  There  were  people 
giving  orders,  and  shouting  up  to  the  deck, 
and  natives  babbhng  about  nothing.  There 
were  torches  running  about  in  the  night, 
and  the  lights  in  the  town,  and  a  great 
bobbing  of  lanterns  on  the  water.  Then 
the  anchor  dripped  out  of  the  water  with  a 
hideous  crunch  and  grind — and  we  slipped 
away  from  it  all  into  the  black  mouth  of  the 
canal. 

It  was  like  suddenly  shutting  a  door.  We 
sHd  along  with  only  the  faintest  purring  of 
the  engines.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing 
but  the  night,  and  a  big  battered-looking 
moon  on  the  wane.  We  could  see  the 
desert  stretching  off  to  the  sky  and  back 
again.  It  was  not  yellow  at  all,  but  a  cold, 
blue-brown  purple.  Perhaps  the  moon 
made  it  so.  There  seemed  to  be  shadows 
too,  soft  black  patches  that  lay  over  the 
sands.  But  it  was  difficult  to  tell  what 
made  them.  For  there  were  no  hills  any- 
where, or  rocks,  or  trees,  or  grass — no 
houses,  nor  beasts,  nor  men.  Just  sand  — 
sad  and  vast  and  as  flat  as  the  floor. 

There  were  no  boats  to  be  seen  before 
us  and  none  behind.  Only  the  lonely  gray 
path  ahead  and  the  ripphng  of  the  narrow 
waters.  The  night  was  cold  and  over- 
whelmingly still.  There  was  no  wind,  no 
stir  of  anything.  The  night  seemed  to 
have  wiped  out  sounds  like  wrinkles  on  the 
sand. 

We  were  four  hours  going  through  this 
little  trough  of  water.  And  all  that  time 
there  was  nothing  to  see  but  the  cold,  dim 
desert  and  the  empty,  low-hanging  moon. 
Toward  the  end  we  sighted  a  watch-fire — 
small  and  lonely  in  the  desert.  There  was 
an  Arab  near  it  wrapped  and  hidden  in  a 


long,  trailing  cloak.  He  sat  with  his  chin 
on  his  knees  and  looked  our  way.  Two 
camels  hunched  beside  him  slowly  chew- 
ing. They  swayed  their  long  necks  to  stare 
at  the  lights.  ^lournful  sohtary-looking 
beasts  they  were.  They  crouched  on  the 
desert  with  their  knees  folded  under  them, 
and  we  passed  near  enough  to  see  them 
flap  their  scrubby  little  tails.  But  the  man 
never  moved.  We  watched  him  till  he 
shpped  out  of  sight. 

It  grew  colder  and  the  lonehness  un- 
bearable. But  you  could  not  even  think 
of  sound.  There  was  nothing  but  the 
night  and  the  desert  and  they  bound  you 
and  would  not  let  you  stir. 

Perhaps  I  slept.  When  I  looked  again 
we  were  in  open  water  with  a  low,  sleeping 
town  behind  us.  A  melancholy  spot  with 
half-a-dozen  feeble  lights.  Suez  it  was.  A 
cold  wind  struck  across  it  and  made  me 
shiver. 

Just  then  our  search-light  dropped  its 
hood  and  sent  great  fingers  of  light  into  the 
blackness  ahead.  Out  of  the  south  came 
another  light,  powerful  and  yellow,  but 
poking  and  peering  in  a  helpless  way  like 
something  lost.  Then  both  lights  van- 
ished— and  the  trouble  in  the  sky  meant 
dawn. 

There  were  mountains  faintly  jagged 
against  the  sky  with  the  moon  slipping  pale 
and  dim  behind  them.  While  still  she 
hung,  cold  and  empty-looking,  the  moun- 
tains flushed  at  their  base,  and  over  in 
Arabia  the  sun  came  rolling  up. 

There  was  no  more  night  after  that.  We 
lay  in  a  bay  that  was  smooth  as  a  mirror 
and  reflected  colors  like  one.  It  was  pink 
and  peach  and  swimming  gold,  and  all  the 
air  fresh  and  new  and  aflush  with  the 
morning. 

The  moon  faded  out  like  a  ghost,  and 
the  mountains  and  the  rocks  and  all  the 
shore  outHnes  stood  out  black  and  clean- 
cut. 

This  was  the  day  and  the  end  of  Africa — 
and  we  turned  in. 


Dravjn  hy  Jules  Giierin. 
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LITTLE   TOD   FOGARTY 

ITH  the  warmth  of  Jane's 
parting  grasp  lingering  in 
his  own  Doctor  John  un- 
tied the  mare,  sprang  into 
his  gig,  and  was  soon  clear 
of  the  village  and  speeding 
along  the  causeway  that  stretched  across  the 
salt  marshes  leading  past  his  own  home  to 
the  inner  beach  beyond.  As  he  drove  slowly 
through  his  own  gate,  so  as  to  make  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  the  cottage,  blanketed 
under  its  chnging  vines,  seemed  in  the  soft 
light  of  the  low-lying  moon  to  be  fast  asleep. 
Only  one  eye  was  open ;  this  was  the  window 
of  his  office,  through  which  streamed  the 
glow  of  a  lamp,  its  light  falling  on  the  gravel 
path  and  lilac  bushes  beyond. 

Rex  gave  a  bark  of  welcome  and  raced 
beside  the  wheels. 

''Keep  still,  old  dog!  Down,  Rex!  Been 
lonely,  old  fellow?" 

The  dog  in  answer  leaped  in  the  air  as 
his  master  drew  rein,  and  with  eager  springs 
tried  to  reach  his  hands,  barking  all  the 
while  in  short  and  joyful  yelps. 

Doctor  John  threw  the  lines  across  the 
dash-board,  jumped  from  the  gig,  and  push- 
ing open  the  hall  door — it  was  never  locked 
— stepped  quickly  into  his  office,  and  turn- 
ing up  the  lamp,  threw  himself  into  a  chair 
at  his  desk.  The  sorrel  made  no  attempt  to 
go  to  the  stable — both  horse  and  man  were 
accustomed  to  delays — sometimes  of  long 
hours  and  sometimes  of  whole  nights. 

The  appointments  and  fittings  of  the 
office — old-fashioned  and  practical  as  they 
were — reflected  in  a  marked  degree  the 
aims  and  tastes  of  the  occupant.  While 
low  bookcases  stood  against  the  walls  sur- 
mounted by  rows  of  test-tubes,  mortars  and 
pestles,  cases  of  instruments,  and  a  line  of 
bottles  labelled  with  names  of  various  mixt- 
ures (in  these  days  doctors  were  chemists 
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as  well  as  physicians),  there  could  also  be 
found  a  bust  of  the  young  Augustus;  one 
or  two  lithographs  of  Heidelberg,  where 
he  had  studied;  and  some  line  engravings 
in  black  frames — one  a  view  of  Oxford  with 
the  Thames  wandering  by,  another  a  por- 
trait of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  still 
another  of  Nell  Gwynn.  Scattered  about 
the  room  were  easy-chairs  and  small  tables 
piled  high  with  books,  a  copy  of  Tacitus 
and  an  early  edition  of  Milton  being  among 
them,  while  under  the  wide,  low  window 
stood  a  narrow  bench  crowded  with  flower- 
ing plants  in  earthen  pots,  the  remnants  of 
the  winter's  bloom.  There  were  also  sou- 
venirs of  his  earlier  student  hfe — a  Hfe  which 
few  of  his  friends  in  Warehold,  except  Jane 
Cobden,  knew  or  cared  anything  about — 
including  a  pair  of  crossed  foils  and  two  box- 
ing-gloves; these  last  hung  over  a  portrait 
of  Macaulay. 

What  the  place  lacked  was  the  touch  of 
a  woman's  hand  in  vase,  flower,  or  orna- 
ment— a  touch  that  his  mother,  for  reasons 
of  her  own,  never  gave  and  which  no  other 
woman  had  yet  dared  suggest. 

For  an  instant  the  doctor  sat  with  his 
elbows  on  the  desk  in  deep  thought,  the 
light  illuminating  his  calm,  finely  chiselled 
features  and  hands — those  thin,  sure  hands 
which  could  guide  a  knife  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  instant  death — leaned  forward 
with  an  indrawn  sigh,  examined  slowly 
some  letters  lying  under  his  eye,  and  then, 
as  if  suddenly  remembering,  glanced  hur- 
riedly at  the  office  slate,  bare  of  any  entry 
except  the  date  which  he  had  wTitten  that 
day. 

Rex  had  been  watching  his  master  with 
ears  cocked,  and  was  now  on  his  haunches, 
cuddling  close,  his  nose  resting  on  the  doc- 
tor's knee.  Doctor  John  laid  his  hand  on 
the  dog's  head  and  smoothing  the  long, 
silky  ears,  said  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  he 
settled  himself  in  his  chair: 

"Little  Tod  must  be  better.  Rex,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  a  quiet  night." 
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The  anxiety  over  his  patients  reheved, 
his  thoughts  reverted  to  Jane  and  their  talk. 
He  remembered  the  tone  of  her  voice  and 
the  quick  way  in  which  she  had  warded  off 
his  tribute  to  her  goodness ;  he  recalled  her 
anxiety  over  Lucy;  he  looked  again  into  the 
deep,  trusting  eyes  that  gazed  into  his  as  she 
appealed  to  him  for  assistance;  he  caught 
once  more  the  poise  of  the  head  as  she  lis- 
tened to  his  account  of  little  Tod  Fogarty's 
illness  and  heard  her  quick  offer  to  help  and 
felt  for  the  second  time  her  instant  tender- 
ness and  sympathy,  never  withheld  from  the 
sick  and  suffering,  and  always  so  generous 
and  spontaneous. 

A  certain  feehng  of  thankfulness  now 
welled  up  in  his  heart.  Perhaps  she  had  at 
last  begun  to  depend  upon  him — a  depend- 
ence which,  with  a  woman  such  as  Jane, 
must,  he  felt  sure,  eventually  end  in  love. 

With  these  thoughts  filling  his  mind,  he 
settled  deeper  in  his  chair.  These  were  the 
times  in  which  he  loved  to  think  of  her — 
when,  with  pipe  in  mouth,  he  could  sit  alone 
by  his  fire  and  build  castles  in  the  coals, 
every  rosy  mountain-top  aglow  with  the 
love  he  bore  her;  with  no  w^atchful  moth- 
er's face  trying  to  fathom  his  thoughts;  only 
his  faithful  dog  stretched  at  his  feet. 

Picking  up  his  brierwood,  lying  on  a  pile  of 
books  on  his  desk,  and  within  reach  of  his 
hand,  he  started  to  fill  the  bowl,  when  a  scrap 
of  paper  covered  with  a  scrawl  written  in 
pencil  came  into  view.  He  turned  it  to  the 
light  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Tod  worse,"  he  said  to  himself.  *'I 
wonder  how  long  this  has  been  here." 

Thedogw'asnowbesidehimlookingupinto 
the  doctor's  eyes.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  he  had  seen  his  master's  face  grow  sud- 
denly serious  as  he  had  read  the  tell-tale  slate 
or  had  opened  some  note  awaiting  his  arrival. 

Doctor  John  lowered  the  lamp,  stepped 
noiselessly  to  the  foot  of  the  winding  stairs 
that  led  to  the  sleeping  rooms  above — the 
dog  close  at  his  heels,  watching  his  every 
movement — and  called  gently: 

"Mother '  mother,  dear  1"  He  never  left 
his  ofl&ce  when  she  was  at  home  and  awake 
without  telHng  her  where  he  was  going. 

No  one  answered. 

"She  is  asleep.  I  will  slip  out  without 
waking  her.  Stay  where  you  are.  Rex — I 
will  be  back  sometime  before  daylight," 
and  throwing  his  night-cloak  about  his 
shoulders,  he  started  for  his  gig. 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 8o 


The  dog  stopped  with  his  paws  resting  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  top  step  of  the  porch, 
the  line  he  was  not  to  pass,  and  looked  wist- 
fully after  the  doctor.  His  loneliness  was 
to  continue,  and  his  poor  master  to  go  out 
into  the  night  alone.  His  tail  ceased  to 
wag,  only  his  ej^es  moved. 

Once  outside  Doctor  John  patted  the 
mare's  neck  as  if  in  apology  and  loosened 
the  reins.  "  Come,  old  girl,"  he  said ;  "I'm 
sorry,  but  it  can^'t  be  helped,"  and  springing 
into  the  gig,  he  walked  the  mare  clear  of  the 
gravel  beyond  the  gate  so  as  not  to  rouse  his 
mother,  touched  her  lightly  with  the  whip, 
and  sent  her  spinning  along  the  road  on  the 
way  to  Fogarty's. 

The  route  led  toward  the  sea,  branching 
off  within  sight  of  the  cottage  porch,  past 
the  low  conical  ice-houses  used  by  the  fish- 
ermen in  which  to  cool  their  fish  during  the 
hot  weather,  along  the  sand-dunes,  and 
down  a  steep  grade  to  the  shore.  The  tide 
was  making  flood,  and  the  crawling  surf 
spent  itself  in  long  shelving  reaches  of  foam. 
These  so  packed  the  sand  that  the  wheels  of 
the  gig  hardly  made  an  impression  upon  it. 
Along  this  smooth  surface  the  mare  trotted 
briskly,  her  nimble  feet  wet  with  the  far- 
thest reaches  of  the  incoming  wash. 

As  he  approached  the  old  House  of 
Refuge,  black  in  the  moonlight  and  looking 
twice  its  size  in  the  stretch  of  the  endless 
beach,  he  noticed  for  the  hundredth  time 
how  like  a  crouching  woman  it  appeared, 
with  its  hipped  roof  hunched  up  like  a 
shoulder  close  propped  against  the  dune 
and  its  overhanging  eaves  but  a  draped 
hood  shading  its  thoughtful  brow;  an  illu- 
sion which  vanished  when  its  square  form, 
with  its  wide  door  and  long  platform  point- 
ing to  the  sea,  came  into  view. 

More  than  once  in  its  brief  history  the 
doctor  had  seen  the  volunteer  crew,  aroused 
from  their  cabins  along  the  shore  by 
the  boom  of  a  gun  from  some  stranded 
vessel,  throw  wide  its  door  and  with  a  wild 
cheer  whirl  the  life-boat  housed  beneath  its 
roof,  into  the  boiling  surf,  and  many  a  time 
had  he  helped  to  bring  back  to  life  the  be- 
numbed bodies  drawn  from  the  merciless 
sea  by  their  strong  arms. 

There  were  other  houses  like  it  up  and 
down  the  coast .^  Some  had  remained  un- 
used for  years,  desolate  and  forlorn,  no  un- 
happy ship  having  foundered  or  struck  the 
breakers  within  their  reach;  others  had  been 
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in  constant  use.  The  crews  were  gathered 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  by  the 
custodian,  who  was  the  only  man  to  receive 
pay  from  the  Government.  If  he  Kved  near 
by  he  kept  the  key;  if  not,  the  nearest 
iisherman  held  it.  Fogarty,  the  father  of 
the  sick  child,  and  whose  cabin  was  within 
gunshot  of  this  house,  kept  the  key  this 
year.  No  other  protection  was  given  these 
isolated  houses  and  none  was  needed .  These 
black-hooded  Sisters  of  the  Coast,  keeping 
their  lonely  vigils,  were  as  safe  from  beach- 
combers and  sea-prowlers  as  their  white- 
capped  namesakes  would  have  been  thread- 
ing the  lonely  suburbs  of  some  city. 

The  sound  of  the  mare's  feet  on  the  oyster- 
shell  path  outside  his  cabin  brought  Fogar- 
ty, a  tall,  thin,  weather-beaten  fisherman, 
to  the  door.  He  was  still  wearing  his  hip- 
boots  and  sou'wester — he  was  just  in  from 
the  surf — and  stood  outside  the  low  doorway 
with  a  lantern.  Its  light  streamed  over  the 
sand  and  made  wavering  patterns  about  the 
mare's  feet. 

"Thought  ye'd  never  come,  doc,"  he 
whispered,  as  he  threw  the  blanket  over 
the  mare.  "Wife's  nigh  crazy.  Tod's 
fightin'  for  all  he's  worth,  but  their  ain't 
much  breath  left  in  him.  I  was  off  the  inlet 
when  it  come  on." 

The  wife,  a  thick-set  woman  in  a  close- 
fitting  cap,  her  arms  bared  to  the  elbow, 
her  petticoats  above  the  tops  of  her  shoes, 
met  him  inside  the  door.  She  had  been  cry- 
ing and  her  eyelids  were  still  wet  and  her 
cheeks  swollen.  The  light  of  the  ship's 
lantern  fastened  to  the  wall  fell  upon  a 
crib  in  the  corner,  on  which  lay  the  child, 
his  short  curls,  tangled  with  much  tossing, 
smoothed  back  from  his  face.  The  doc- 
tor's ears  had  caught  the  sound  of  the  child's 
breathing  before  he  entered  the  room. 

"When  did  this  come  on  ?  "  Doctor  John 
asked,  settHng  down  beside  the  crib  upon  a 
stool  that  the  wife  had  brushed  off  with  her 
apron. 

"  'Bout  sundown,  sir,"  she  answered, 
her  tear-soaked  eyes  fixed  on  little  Tod's 
face.  Her  teeth  chattered  as  she  spoke 
and  her  arms  were  tight  pressed  against 
her  sides,  her  fingers  opening  and  shutting 
in  her  agony.  Now  and  then  in  her  ner- 
vousness she  would  wipe  her  forehead  with 
the  back  of  her  wrist  as  if  it  were  wet,  or 
press  her  two  fingers  deep  into  her  swollen 
cheek. 


Fogarty  had  followed  close  behind  the 
doctor  who  now  stood  looking  down  at  the 
crib  with  fixed  eyes,  his  thin  lips  close  shut, 
his  square  jaw  sunk  in  the  collar  of  his 
shirt.  There  were  no  dangers  that  the  sea 
could  unfold  which  this  silent  surfman  had 
not  met  and  conquered,  and  would  again. 
Every  fisherman  on  the  coast  knew  Fo- 
garty's  pluck  and  skill,  and  many  of  them 
owed  their  lives  to  him.  To-night,  before 
this  invisible  power  slowly  closing  about 
his  child  he  was  as  powerless  as  a  skiff 
without  oars  caught  in  the  swirl  of  a 
Barnegat  tide. 

"Why  didn't  you  let  me  know  sooner, 
Fogarty  ?  You  understood  my  directions  ?'^ 
Doctor  John  asked  in  a  surprised  tone. 
"You  shouldn't  have  left  him  without  let- 
ting me  know."  It  was  only  when  his 
orders  were  disobeyed  and  life  endangered 
that  he  spoke  thus. 

The  fisherman  turned  his  head  and  was 
about  to  reply  when  the  wife  stepped  in 
front  of  him. 

"My  husband  got  ketched  in  the  inlet, 
sir,"  she  said  in  an  apologetic  tone,  as  if  to 
excuse  his  absence.  "The  tide  set  ag'in 
him  and  he  had  hard  pullin'  makin'  the 
p'int.  It  cuts  in  turrible  there,  you  know, 
doctor.  Tod  seemed  to  be  all  right  when  he 
left  him  this  mornin'.  I  had  husband's 
mate  take  the  note  I  wrote  ye.  Mate  said 
nobody  was  at  home  and  he  laid  it  under 
your  pipe.  He  thought  ye'd  sure  find  it 
there  when  ye  come  in." 

Doctor  John  was  not  listening  to  her  ex- 
planations; he  was  leaning  over  the  rude 
crib,  his  ear  to  the  child's  breast.  Regain- 
ing his  position,  he  smoothed  the  curls 
tenderly  from  the  forehead  of  the  little  fel- 
low, who  still  lay  with  eyes  closed,  one  stout 
brown  hand  and  arm  clear  of  the  ccverlet, 
and  stood  watching  his  breathing.  Every 
now  and  then  a  spasm  of  pain  would  cross 
the  child's  face;  the  chubby  hand  would 
open  con\ailsively  and  a  muffled  cry  escape 
him.  Doctor  John  watched  his  breathing 
for  some  minutes,  laid  his  hand  again  on 
the  child's  forehead,  and  rose  from  the  stool. 

"Start  up  that  fire,  Fogarty,"  he  said  in 
a  crisp  tone,  turning  up  his  shirt-cuffs,  slip- 
ping off  his  evening  coat,  and  handing  the 
garment  to  the  wife,  who  hung  it  mechan- 
ically over  a  chair,  her  eyes  all  the  time 
searching  Doctor  John's  face  for  somegleam 
of  hope. 
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"Now  get  a  pan,"  he  continued,  *'fill  it 
with  water  and  some  corn-meal,  and  get  me 
some  cotton  cloth — half  an  apron,  piece  of 
an  old  petticoat,  anything,  but  be  quick 
about  it." 

The  woman,  glad  of  something  to  do, 
hastened  to  obey.  Somehow,  the  tones  of 
his  voice  had  put  new  courage  into  her 
heart.  Fogarty  threw  a  heap  of  driftwood 
on  the  smouldering  fire  and  filled  the  kettle; 
the  dry  sphnters  crackled  into  a  blaze. 

The  noise  aroused  the  child. 

The  doctor  held  up  his  finger  for  silence 
and  again  caressed  the  boy's  forehead.  Fo- 
garty, with  a  fresh  look  of  alarm  in  his  face, 
tiptoed  back  of  the  crib  and  stood  behind 
the  restless  sufferer.  Under  the  doctor's 
touch  the  child  once  more  became  quiet. 

' ^Is  he  bad  off  ?"  the  wife  murmured  when 
the  doctor  moved  to  the  fire  and  began 
stirring  the  mush  she  was  preparing.  ''The 
other  one  went  this  way;  we  can't  lose  him. 
You  won't  lose  him,  will  ye,  doctor,  dear  ? 
I  don't  want  to  live  if  this  one  goes.  Please, 
doctor " 

The  doctor  looked  into  the  wife's  eyes, 
blurred  with  tears,  and  laid  his  hand  ten- 
derly on  her  shoulder. 

"Keep  a  good  heart,  wife,"  he  said; 
"we'll  pull  him  through.  Tod  is  a  tough 
little  chap  with  plenty  of  fight  in  him  yet. 
I've  seen  them  much  worse.  It  will  soon 
be  over;  don't  worry." 

Mrs.  Fogarty's  eyes  brightened  and  even 
the  fisherman's  grim  face  relaxed.  Silent 
men  in  grave  crises  suffer  most;  the  habit 
of  their  lives  precludes  the  giving  out  of 
words  that  soothe  and  heal;  when  others 
speak  them  they  sink  into  their  thirsty  souls 
hke  drops  of  rain  after  a  long  drought.  It 
was  just  such  timely  expressions  as  these 
that  helped  Doctor  John's  patients  most — - 
often  their  only  hope  hung  on  some  word 
uttered  with  a  buoyancy  of  spirit  that  for  a 
moment  stifled  all  their  anxieties. 

The  effect  of  the  treatment  began  to  tell 
upon  the  little  sufferer — his  breathing  be- 
came less  difficult,  the  spasms  less  frequent. 
The  doctor  whispered  the  change  to  the 
wife,  sitting  close  at  his  elbow,  his  impas- 
sive face  brightening  as  he  spoke;  there 
was  an  even  chance  now  for  the  boy's  life. 

The  vigil  continued. 

No  one  moved  except  Fogarty,  who  would 
now  and  then  tiptoe  quickly  to  the  hearth, 
add  a  fresh  log  to  the  embers,  and  as  quickly 


move  back  to  his  position  behind  the  child's 
crib.  The  rising  and  falling  of  the  blaze, 
keeping  rhythm,  as  it  were,  to  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  group,  lighted  up  in  turn 
each  figure  in  the  room.  First  the  doctor 
sitting  with  hands  resting  on  his  knees,  his 
aquihne  nose  and  brow  clearly  outlined 
against  the  shadowy  background  in  the  gold 
chalk  of  the  dancing  flames,  his  black  even- 
ing clothes  in  strong  contrast  to  the  high 
white  of  the  coverlet,  framing  the  child's  face 
like  a  nimbus.  Next  the  bent  body  of  the 
wife,  her  face  in  half-tones,  her  stout  shoul- 
ders in  high  relief,  and  behind,  swallowed  up 
in  the  gloom,  out  of  reach  of  the  fire-gleam, 
the  straight,  motionless  form  of  the  fisher- 
man standing  with  folded  arms,  grim  and 
silent,  his  unseen  eyes  fixed  on  his  child. 

Far  into  the  night,  and  until  the  gray 
dawn  streaked  the  sky,  this  vigil  continued ; 
the  doctor,  assisted  by  Fogarty  and  the 
wife,  changing  the  poultices,  filling  the 
child's  lungs  with  hot  steam  by  means  of  a 
paper  funnel,  and  encouraging  the  mother 
by  his  talk.  At  one  time  he  would  tell 
her  in  half-whispered  tones  of  a  child  who 
had  recovered  and  who  had  been  much 
weaker  than  this  one.  Again  he  would  turn 
to  Fogarty  and  talk  of  the  sea,  of  the  fishing 
outside  the  inlet,  of  the  big  three-masted 
schooner  which  had  been  built  by  the  men 
at  Tom's  River,  of  the  new  light  they  thought 
of  building  at  Barnegat  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  one — anything  to  divert  their  minds 
and  lessen  their  anxieties,  stopping  only  to 
note  the  sound  of  every  cough  the  boy  gave 
or  to  change  the  treatment  as  the  little  suf- 
ferer struggled  on  fighting  for  his  life. 

When  the  child  dozed  no  one  moved,  no 
word  was  spoken.  Then  in  the  silence 
there  would  come  to  their  ears  above  the 
labored  breathing  of  the  boy  the  long 
swinging  tick  of  the  clock,  dull  and  omi- 
nous, as  if  tolling  the  minutes  of  a  passing 
life;  the  ceaseless  crunch  of  the  sea,  chew- 
ing its  cud  on  the  beach  outside  or  the  low 
moan  of  the  outer  bar  turning  restlessly  on 
its  bed  of  sand. 

Suddenly,  and  without  warning,  and  out 
of  an  apparent  sleep,  the  child  started  up 
from  his  pillow  with  staring  eyes  and  began 
beating  the  air  for  breath. 

The  doctor  leaned  quickly  forward,  lis- 
tened for  a  moment,  his  ear  to  the  boy's 
chest,  and  said  in  a  quiet,  restrained  voice: 

"  Go  into  the  other  room,  Mrs.  Fogarty, 
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and  stay  there  till  I  call  you."  The 
woman  raised  her  eyes  to  his  and  obeyed 
mechanically.  She  was  worn  out,  mind 
and  body,  and  had  lost  her  power  of  resist- 
ance. 

As  the  door  shut  upon  her  Doctor  John 
sprang  from  the  stool,  caught  the  lamp  from 
the  wall,  handed  it  to  Fogarty,  and  picking 
the  child  up  from  the  crib,  laid  it  flat  upon 
his  knees. 

He  now  slipped  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  took  from  it  a  leather  case  filled  with 
instruments. 

"Hold  the  light,  Fogarty,"  he  said  in  a 
firm,  decided  tone,  "and  keep  your  nerve. 
I  thought  he'd  pull  through  without  it,  but 
he'll  strangle  if  I  don't." 

"What  ye  goin'  to  do — not  cut  him?" 
whispered  the  fisherman  in  a  trembUng 
voice. 

"Yes.  It's  his  only  chance.  I've  seen 
it  coming  on  for  the  last  hour — no  nonsense 
now.  Steady.  .  .  .  It'll  be  over  in  a 
minute.  .  .  .  There,  my  boy,  that'll  help 
you.  Now,  Fogarty,  hand  me  that  cloth. 
.  .  .  All  right,  little  man.  Don't  cry, 
old  fellow;  it's  all  over.  Now  open  the 
door  and  let  your  wife  in,"  and  he  laid  the 
child  back  on  the  pilloWo 

When  the  doctor  took  the  blanket  from 
the  sorrel  tethered  outside  Fogarty's  cabin 
and  turned  his  horse's  head  homeward  the 
sails  of  the  fishing-boats  lying  in  a  string 
on  the  far  horizon  line  flashed  silver  in  the 
morning  sun.  His  groom  met  him  at  the 
stable  door,  and  without  a  word  led  the 
mare  into  the  barn. 

The  lamp  in  his  study  was  still  burning 
in  yellow  mockery  of  the  rosy  dawn.  He 
laid  his  case  of  instruments  on  the  desk, 
hung  his  cloak  and  hat  to  a  peg  in  the  closet, 
and  ascended  the  staircase  on  the  way  to 
his  bedroom.  As  he  passed  his  mother's 
open  door  she  heard  his  step. 

"Why,  it's  broad  daylight,  son,"  she 
called  in  a  voice  ending  in  a  yawn. 

"Yes,  mother." 

"Where  have  you  been?" 

"To  see  little  Tod  Fogarty,"  he  an- 
swered simply. 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?" 

"Croup." 

"Is  he  going  to  die?" 

"No,  not  this  time." 

"Well,  what  did  you  stay  out  all  night 


for  ?  "  The  voice  had  now  grown  stronger, 
with  a  petulant  tone  through  it. 

' '  Well,  I  could  hardly  help  it.  They  are 
very  simple  people,  and  were  so  badly 
frightened  that  they  were  helpless.  It's 
the  only  child  they  have  left  to  them — the 
last  one  died  of  croup." 

"Well,  are  you  going  to  turn  nurse  for 
half  the  paupers  in  the  county  ?  All  chil- 
dren have  croup,  and  they  don't  all  diel" 
The  petulant  voice  had  now  developed  into 
one  of  indignation. 

"No,  mother,  but  I  couldn't  take  any 
risks.     This  little  chap  was  worth  saving." 

There  came  a  pause,  during  which  the 
tired  man  waited  patiently. 

"You  were  at  the  Cobden's?" 

"Yes;  or  I  should  have  reached  Fogar- 
ty's sooner." 

"And  Miss  Jane  detained  you,  of  course.'* 

"No,  mother." 

"Good-night,  John." 

"Say  rather  'Good-day,'  mother,"  he 
answered  with  a  smile  and  continued  on  to 
his  room. 


IV 


ANN   GOSSA WAY'S   RED   CLOAK 


l^^^j^^^HE  merrymakings  at  Yard- 
ley  continued  for  weeks,  a 
new  impetus  and  flavor  be- 
ing lent  them  by  the  arrival 
of  two  of  Lucy's  friends — 
her  schoolmate  and  bosom 


companion,  Maria  Collins,  of  Trenton,  and 
Maria's  devoted  admirer,  Max  Feilding,  of 
Walnut  Hills,  Philadelphia. 

Jane,  in  her  joy  over  Lucy's  home-com- 
ing, and  in  her  desire  to  meet  her  sister's 
every  wish,  gladly  welcomed  the  new  arri- 
vals, although  Miss  Collins,  strange  to  say, 
had  not  made  a  very  good  impression  upon 
her.  Max  she  thought  better  of.  He  was 
a  quiet,  well-bred  young  fellow;  older  than 
either  Lucy  or  Maria,  and  having  lived 
abroad  a  year,  knew  something  of  the  out- 
side world.  Moreover,  their  families  had 
always  been  intimate  in  the  old  days,  his 
ancestral  home  being  always  open  to  Jane's 
mother  when  a  girl. 

The  arrival  of  these  two  strangers  only 
added  to  the  general  gayety.  Picnics  were 
planned  to  the  woods  back  of  Warehold  to 
which  the  young  people  of  the  town  were 


Drawn  by  George  Wright. 

The  vigil  continued  far  into  the  night  and  until  the  gray  dawn  streaked  the  sky. 
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invited,  and  in  which  Billy  Tatham  with 
his  team  took  a  prominent  part.  SaiKng 
and  fishing  parties  outside  of  Barnegat  were 
gotten  up ;  dances  were  held  in  the  old  par- 
lor, and  even  tableaux  were  arranged  under 
Max's  artistic  guidance.  In  one  of  these 
Maria  wore  a  Spanish  costume  fashioned 
out  of  a  white  lace  shawl  belonging  to  Jane's 
grandmother  draped  over  her  head  and 
shoulders,  and  made  the  more  bewitching 
by  a  red  japonica  fixed  in  her  hair,  and 
Lucy  appeared  as  a  dairy-maid  decked  out 
in  one  of  Martha's  caps,  altered  to  fit  her 
shapely  head. 

The  village  itself  was  greatly  stirred. 

''Have  you  seen  them  two  fiy-up-the- 
creeks?"  Billy  Tatham,  the  stage-driver, 
asked  of  Uncle  Ephraim  Tipple  as  he  was 
driving  him  down  to  the  boat  landing. 

''No,  what  do  they  look  like?" 

"  The  He-one  had  on  a  two-inch  hat  with 
a  green  ribbon  and  wore  a  white  bob-tail 
coat  that  'bout  reached  to  the  top  o'  his 
pants.  Looks  like  he  lived  on  water-crack- 
ers and  milk,  his  skin's  that  white.  The 
She-one  had  a  set  o!  hoops  on  her  big  as  a 
circus  tent.  Much  as  I  could  do  to  git  her 
in  the  'bus — as  it  was,  she  come  in  side- 
ways. And  her  trunk!  Well,  it  oughter 
been  on  wheels — one  o'  them  travellin' 
houses.  I  thought  one  spell  I'd  take  the 
old  plug  out  the  shafts  and  hook  on  to  it 
and  git  it  up  that-a-way." 

"Some  of  Lucy's  chums,  I  guess,"  chuc- 
kled Uncle  Ephraim.  "  Miss  Jane  told  me 
they  were  coming.  How  long  are  they  go- 
ing to  stay?" 

"Dunno.  Till  they  git  fed  up  and  fat- 
tened, maybe.  If  they  was  mine  I'd  have 
killin'  time  to-day." 

Ann  Gossaway  and  some  of  her  cronies 
also  gave  free  rein  to  their  tongues. 

"Learned  them  tricks  at  a  finishin' 
school,  did  they?"  broke  out  the  dress- 
maker. (Lucy  had  been  the  only  young 
woman  in  Warehold  who  had  ever  en- 
joyed that  privilege.)  "Wearin'  each 
other's  hats,  rollin'  round  in  the  sand,  and 
hollerin'  so  you  could  hear  'em  clear  to  the 
hghthouse.  If  I  had  my  way  I'd  finish 
'em.  And  that's  where  they'll  git  if  they 
don't  mind,  and  quick,  too!" 

The  Dellenbaughs,  Cromartins,  and 
Bunsbys,  being  of  another  class,  viewed  the 
young  couple's  visit  in  a  different  Hght. 
"Mr.  Feilding  has  such  nice  hands  and 


wears  such  lovely  cravats,"  the  younger 
Miss  Cromartin  said,  and  "Miss  Collins  is 
too  sweet  for  anything."  Prim  Mr.  Buns- 
by,  having  superior  notions  of  life  and  de- 
portment, only  shook  his  head.  He  looked 
for  more  dignity,  he  said;  but  then  this 
Byronic  young  man  had  not  been  invited 
to  any  of  the  outings. 

In  all  these  merrymakings  and  outings 
Lucy  was  the  central  figure.  Her  beauty, 
her  joyous  nature,  her  freedom  from  affec- 
tation and  conventionality,  her  love  of  the 
out-of-doors,  her  pretty  clothes  and  the 
way  she  wore  them,  all  added  to  her  popu- 
larity. In  the  swing  and  toss  of  her  free- 
dom, her  true  temperament  developed.  She 
was  like  a  summer  rose,  making  everything 
and  everybody  glad  about  her,  loving  the  air 
she  breathed  as  much  for  the  color  it  put 
into  her  cheeks  as  for  the  new  bound  it  gave 
to  her  blood.  Just  as  she  loved  the  sunlight 
for  its  warmth  and  the  dip  and  swell  of  the 
sea  for  its  thrill.  So,  too,  when  the  roses 
were  a  glory  of  bloom,  not  only  would  she  ' 
revel  in  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms,  but, 
intoxicated  by  their  color  and  fragrance, 
would  bury  her  face  in  the  wealth  of  their 
abundance,  taking  in  great  draughts  of  their 
perfume,  caressing  them  with  her  cheeks, 
drinking  in  the  honey  of  their  petals. 

This  was  also  true  of  her  voice — a  rich, 
full,  vibrating  voice,  that  dominated  the 
room  and  thrilled  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard 
her.  When  she  sang  she  sang  as  a  bird 
sings,  as  much  to  relieve  its  own  overcharged 
little  body,  full  to  bursting  with  the  music 
in  its  soul,  as  to  gladden  the  surrounding 
woods  with  its  melody — because,  too,  she 
could  not  help  it  and  because  the  notes  lay 
nearest  her  bubbling  heart  and  could  find 
their  only  outlet  through  the  lips. 

Bart  was  her  constant  companion.  Un- 
der his  instructions  she  had  learned  to  hold 
the  tiller  in  sailing  in  and  out  of  the  inlet; 
to  swim  overhand;  to  dive  from  a  plank,  no 
matter  how  high  the  jump;  and  to  join  in 
all  his  outdoor  sports.  Lucy  had  been  his 
inspiration  in  all  of  this.  She  had  surveyed 
the  field  that  first  night  of  their  meeting  and 
had  discovered  that  the  young  man's  per- 
sonality offered  the  only  material  in  Ware- 
hold  available  for  her  purpose.  With  him, 
or  some  one  like  him — one  who  had  leisure 
and  freedom,  one  who  was  quick  and  strong 
and  skilful  (and  Bart  was  all  of  these) — the 
success  of  her  summer  would  be  assured. 
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Without  him  many  of  her  plans  could  not 
be  carried  out. 

Her  victory  over  him  had  been  an  easy 
one.  Held  first  by  the  spell  of  her  beauty 
and  controlled  later  by  her  tact  and  stronger 
will,  the  young  man's  effrontery — almost 
impudence  at  times — had  changed  to  a 
certain  respectful  snbservience,  which 
showed  itself  in  his  constant  effort  to  please 
and  amuse  her.  When  they  were  not  sail- 
ing they  were  back  in  the  orchard  out  of 
sight  of  the  house,  or  were  walking  together 
nobody  knew  where.  Often  Bart  would 
call  for  her  immediately  after  breakfast,  and 
the  two  would  pack  a  lunch-basket  and  be 
gone  all  day,  Lucy  arranging  the  details  of 
the  outings  and  Bart  entering  into  them 
with  a  dash  and  an  eagerness  which,  to  a 
man  of  his  temperament,  cemented  the  bond 
between  them  all  the  closer.  Had  they  been 
two  fabled  denizens  of  the  wood — she  a 
nymph  and  he  a  dryad — they  could  not 
have  been  more  closely  linked  with  sky  and 
earth. 

Jane  watched  the  increasing  intimacy 
with  alarm.  She  had  suddenly  become 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  Lucy's  love  affair 
with  Bart  was  going  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
prudence.  The  son  of  Captain  Nathaniel 
Holt,  late  of  the  Black  Ball  Line  of  packets, 
would  always  be  welcome  as  a  visitor  at  the 
home,  the  captain  being  an  old  and  tried 
friend  of  her  father's;  but  neither  Bart's 
/  education  nor  prospects,  nor,  for  that  mat- 
ter, his  social  position — a  point  w^hich 
usually  had  very  little  weight  with  Jane — 
could  possibly  entitle  him  to  ask  the  hand 
of  the  granddaughter  of  Archibald  Cob- 
den  in  marriage.  She  began  to  regret 
that  she  had  thrown  them  together.  Her 
own  ideas  of  reforming  him  had  never  con- 
templated any  such  intimacy  as  now  existed 
between  the  young  man  and  her  sister.  The 
side  of  his  nature  which  he  had  always 
shown  her  had  been  one  of  respectful  atten- 
tion to  her  wishes;  so  much  so  that  she  had 
been  greatly  encouraged  in  her  efforts  to 
make  something  more  of  him  than  even  his 
best  friends  predicted  could  be  done;  but 
she  had  never  for  one  instant  intended 
that  her  friendly  interest  should  go  any 
further;  nor  could  he  have  conceived  of 
such  an  issue. 

And  yet  Jane  did  nothing  to  prevent  the 
meetings  and  outings  of  the  young  couple, 
even  after  Maria's  and  Max's  departure. 


which  resulted  in  their  being  more  together 
than  ever.  When  Martha,  in  her  ever-in- 
creasing anxiety,  spoke  of  the  growing  inti- 
macy she  looked  grave,  but  she  gave  no  indi- 
cation of  her  own  thoughts.  Her  pride  pre- 
vented her  discussing  the  situation  with  the 
old  nurse  and  her  love  for  Lucy  from  inter- 
vening in  her  pleasures. 

"She  has  been  cooped  up  at  school  so 
long,  Martha, dear,"  she  answered,  "that I 
hate  to  interfere  in  anything  she  wants  to 
do.  She  is  very  happy;  let  her  alone.  I 
wish,  though,  she  would  return  some  of  the 
calls  of  these  good  people  who  have  been  so 
kind  to  her.  Perhaps  she  will,  if  you  speak 
to  her.  But  don't  worry  about  Bart;  that 
will  wear  itself  out.  All  young  girls  must 
have  their  love-affairs." 

Jane's  voice  had  lacked  the  ring  of  true 
sincerity  when  she  spoke  about  "wearing 
itself  out,"  and  Martha  went  to  her  room 
more  dissatisfied  than  before.  This  feeling 
became  all  the  more  intense  when,  the  next 
day,  from  her  window  she  watched  Bart 
tying  on  Lucy's  hat,  puffing  out  the  big  bow 
under  her  chin,  smoothing  her  hair  from  the 
flying  strings.  Lucy's  eyes  were  dancing, 
her  face  turned  toward  Bart's,  her  pretty 
lips  near  his  own.  There  was  a  knot  or  a 
twist,  or  a  collection  of  knots  and  twists,  or 
perhaps  Bart's  fingers  bungled,  for  minutes 
passed  before  the  hat  could  be  fastened  to 
suit  either  of  them.  Martha's  head  had  all 
this  time  been  thrust  out  of  the  casement, 
her  gaze  apparently  fixed  on  a  bird-cage 
hung  from  a  hook  near  the  shutter. 

Bart  caught  her  eye  and  whispered  to 
Lucy  that  that  "old  spy-cat"  was  watching 
them ;  whereupon  Lucy  faced  about,  waved 
her  hand  to  the  old  nurse,  and  turning  quick- 
ly, raced  up  the  orchard  and  out  of  sight, 
followed  by  Bart  carrying  a  shawl  for  them 
to  sit  upon. 

After  that  Martha,  unconsciously,  per- 
haps, to  herself,  kept  watch,  so  far  as  she 
could,  upon  their  movements,  without,  as 
she  thought,  betraying  herself:  making  ex- 
cuses to  go  to  the  village  when  they  two 
went  off  together  in  that  direction;  travers- 
ing the  orchard,  ostensibly  looking  for  Meg 
when  she  knew  all  the  time  that  the  dog 
was  sound  asleep  in  the  woodshed;  or  yield- 
ing to  a  sudden  desire  to  give  the  rascal  a 
bath  whenever  Lucy  announced  that  she 
and  Bart  were  going  to  spend  the  morning 
down  by  the  water. 
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As  the  weeks  flew  by  and  Lucy  had 
shown  no  wilhngness  to  assume  her  share 
of  any  of  the  responsibihties  of  the  house — 
any  that  interfered  with  her  personal  en- 
joyment— Jane  became  more  and  more 
restless  and  unhappy.  The  older  village 
people  had  shown  her  sister  every  attention, 
she  said  to  herself — more  than  was  her  due, 
considering  her  youth,  and  yet  Lucy  had 
never  crossed  any  one  of  their  thresholds. 
She  again  pleaded  with  the  girl  to  remember 
her  social  duties  and  to  pay  some  regard  to 
the  neighbors  who  had  called  upon  her  and 
who  had  shown  her  so  much  kindness;  to 
which  the  happy-hearted  sister  had  laughed 
back  in  reply. 

''What  for,  you  dear  sister?  These  old 
fossils  don't  want  to  see  me,  and  I'm  sure 
I  don't  want  to  see  them.  Some  of  them 
give  me  the  shivers,  they  are  so  prim." 

It  was  with  glad  surprise,  therefore,  that 
Jane  heard  Lucy  say  in  Martha's  hearing 
one  bright  afternoon: 

"Now,  I'm  going  to  begin,  sister,  and 
you  won't  have  to  scold  me  any  more. 
Everyone  of  these  old  tabbies  I  will  take 
in  a  row:  Mrs.  Cavendish  first,  and  then 
the  Cromartins,  and  the  balance  of  the 
bunch  when  I  can  reach  them.  I  am  go- 
ing to  Rose  Cottage  to  see  Mrs.  Cavendish 
this  very  afternoon." 

The  selection  of  Mrs.  Cavendish  as  first 
on  her  hst  only  increased  Jane's  wonder. 
Rose  Cottage  lay  some  two  miles  from 
Warehold,  near  the  upper  end  of  the  beach, 
and  few  of  their  other  friends  lived  near  it. 
Then  again,  Jane  knew  that  Lucy  had  not 
liked  the  doctor's  calling  her  into  the  house 
the  night  of  her  arrival,  and  had  heretofore 
made  one  excuse  after  another  when  urged 
to  call  on  his  mother.  Her  delight,  there- 
fore, over  Lucy's  sudden  sense  of  duty  was 
all  the  more  keen. 

''I'll  go  with  you,  darling,"  she  answered, 
slipping  her  arm  about  Lucy's  waist,  "and 
we'll  take  Meg  for  a  walk." 

So  they  started,  Lucy  in  her  prettiest  frock 
and  hat  and  Jane  with  her  big  red  cloak  over 
her  arm  to  protect  the  young  girl  from  the 
breeze  from  the  sea,  which  in  the  early  au- 
tumn was  often  cool,  especially  if  they  should 
sit  out  on  Mrs.  Cavendish's  piazza. 

The  doctor's  mother  met  them  on  the 
porch.  She  had  seen  them  enter  the  gar- 
den gate,  and  had  left  her  seat  by  the  win- 
dow to  welcome  them,  and  was  standing 


on  the  top  step.  Rex,  as  usual,  in  the  doc- 
tor's absence,  did  the  honors  of  the  office. 
He  loved  Jane,  and  always  sprang  straight 
at  her,  his  big  paws  resting  on  her  shoul- 
ders. These  courtesies,  however,  he  did 
not  extend  to  Meg.  The  high-bred  setter 
had  no  other  salutation  for  the  clay-colored 
remnant  than  a  lifting  of  his  nose,  a  tight- 
ening of  his  legs,  and  a  smothered  growl 
when  Meg  ventured  too  near  his  lordship. 

"Come  up,  my  dear,  and  let  me  look  at 
you,"  were  Mrs.  Cavendish's  first  words  of 
salutation  to  Lucy.  "I  hear  you  have  quite 
turned  the  heads  of  all  the  gallants  in  Ware- 
hold.  John  says  you  are  very  beautiful,  and 
you  know  the  doctor  is  a  good  judge,  is  he 
not,  Miss  Jane  ?"  and  she  held  out  her  two 
hands  to  them  both.  "And  he's  quite  right ; 
you  are  just  like  your  dear  mother,  who  was 
known  as  the  Rose  of  Barnegat  long  before 
you  were  born.  Shall  we  sit  here,  or  will  you 
come  into  my  little  salon  for  a  cup  of  tea  ?  " 
It  was  always  a  "salon"  to  Mrs.  Caven- 
dish, never  a  "sitting-room." 

"Oh,  please  let  me  sit  here,"  Lucy  an- 
swered, checking  a  rising  smile  at  the  word, 
"the  view  is  so  lovely,"  and  without  further 
comment  or  any  reference  to  the  compli- 
ments showered  upon  her,  she  took  her  seat 
upon  the  top  step  and  began  to  play  with 
Rex,  who  had  already  offered  to  make 
friends  with  her,  his  invariable  habit  with 
well-dressed  people. 

Jane  meanwhile  improved  the  occasion 
to  ask  the  doctor's  mother  about  the  hospi- 
tal they  were  building  near  Barnegat,  and 
whether  she  and  one  or  two  of  the  other 
ladies  at  Warehold  would  not  be  useful  as 
visitors,  and,  perhaps,  in  case  of  emergency, 
as  nurses. 

While  the  talk  was  in  progress  Lucy  sat 
smoothing  Rex's  silky  ears,  listening  to 
every  word  her  hostess  spoke,  watching 
her  gestures  and  the  expressions  that 
crossed  her  face,  and  settling  in  her  mind 
for  all  time,  after  the  manner  of  young 
girls,  what  sort  of  woman  the  doctor's 
mother  might  be;  any  opinions  she  might 
have  had  two  years  before  being  now  out- 
lawed by  this  advanced  young  woman  in 
her  present  mature  judgment. 

In  that  comprehensive  glance,  with  the 
profound  wisdom  of  her  eighteen  summers 
to  help  her,  she  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mrs.  Cavendish  was  a  high-strung, 
nervous,  fussy,  little  woman  of  fifty,  with  an 
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outward  show  of  good- will  and  an  inward 
intention  to  rip  everybody  up  the  back  who 
opposed  her;  proud  of  her  home,  of  her 
blood,  and  her  son,  and  determined,  if  she 
could  manage  it,  to  break  off  his  attachment 
for  Jane,  no  matter  at  what  cost.  This  last 
Lucy  caught  from  a  peculiar  look  in  the 
httle  old  woman's  eyes  and  a  slightly  scorn- 
ful curve  of  the  lower  lip  as  she  listened  to 
Jane's  talk  about  the  hospital,  all  of  which 
was  lost  on  ''plain  Jane  Cobden,"  as  the 
doctor's  mother  invariably  called  her  sister 
behind  her  back. 

Then  the  young  mind-reader  turned  her 
attention  to  the  house  and  grounds  and 
the  buildings  lying  above  and  before  her, 
especially  to  the  way  the  matted  vines  hung 
to  the  porches  and  clambered  over  the  roof 
and  dormers.  Later  on  she  listened  to 
Mrs.  Cavendish's  description  of  its  age  and 
ancestry:  How  it  had  come  down  to  her 
from  her  grandfather,  whose  large  estate  was 
near  Trenton,  where  as  a  girl  she  had  spent 
her  life;  how  in  those  days  it  was  but  a 
villa  to  which  old  Nicholas  Erskine,  her 
greatuncle,  would  bring  his  guests  when 
the  August  days  made  Trenton  unbearable ; 
and  how  under  the  big  trees  back  of  the 
house  and  over  the  lawn — "you  can  see 
them  from  where  you  sit,  my  dear" — tea 
had  been  served  to  twenty  or  more  of  "the 
first  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  land." 

Jane  had  heard  it  all  a  dozen  times  before, 
and  so  had  every  other  visitor  at  Rose  Cot- 
tage, but  to  Lucy  it  was  only  confirmation 
of  her  latter-day  snap-shot  opinion  of  her 
hostess.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more 
gracious  than  the  close  attention  which  the 
young  girl  gave  Mrs.  Cavendish's  every  word 
when  the  talk  was  again  directed  to  her, 
bending  her  pretty  head  and  laughing  at  the 
right  time — a  courtesy  which  so  charmed 
the  dear  lady  that  she  insisted  on  giving 
first  Lucy,  and  then  Jane,  a  bunch  of  roses 
from  her  "own  favorite  bush"  before  the 
two  girls  took  their  leave. 

With  these  evidences  of  her  delight  made 
clear,  Lucy  pushed  Rex  from  her  side — he 
had  become  presuming  and  had  left  the  im- 
print of  his  dusty  paw  upon  her  spotless 
frock — and  with  the  remark  that  she  had 
other  visits  to  pay,  her  only  regret  being  that 
this  one  was  so  short,  she  got  up  from  her 
seat  on  the  step,  called  Meg,  and  stood  wait- 
ing for  Jane  with  some  slight  impatience  in 
her  manner. 


Jane  immediately  rose  from  her  chair. 
She  had  been  greatly  pleased  at  the  impres- 
sion Lucy  had  made.  Her  manner,  her 
courtesy,  her  respect  for  the  older  woman, 
her  humoring  her  whims,  showed  her  to  be 
the  daughter  of  a  Cobden.  As  to  her  own 
place  during  the  visit,  she  had  never  given 
it  a  thought.  She  would  always  be  willing 
to  act  as  foil  to  her  accomplished,  brilliant 
sister  if  by  so  doing  she  could  make  other 
people  love  Lucy  the  more. 

As  they  walked  through  the  doctor's 
study,  Mrs.  Cavendish  preceding  them, 
Jane  lingered  for  a  moment  and  gave  a 
hurried  glance  about  her.  There  stood  his 
chair  and  his  lounge  where  he  had  thrown 
himself  so  often  when  tired  out.  There, 
too,  was  the  closet  where  he  hung  his  coat 
and  hat,  and  the  desk  covered  with  books 
and  papers.  A  certain  feeling  of  reverence 
not  unmixed  with  curiosity  took  possession 
of  her,  as  when  one  enters  a  sanctuary  in  the 
absence  of  the  priest.  For  an  instant  she 
passed  her  hand  gently  over  the  leather 
back  of  the  chair  where  his  head  rested, 
smoothing  it  with  her  fingers.  Then  her 
eyes  wandered  over  the  room,  noting  each 
appointment  in  detail.  Suddenly  a  sense 
of  injustice  rose  in  her  mind  as  she  thought 
that  nothing  of  beauty  had  ever  been  added 
to  these  plain  surroundings;  even  the  plants 
in  the  boxes  by  the  windows  looked  half 
faded.  With  a  quick  glance  at  the  open 
door  she  slipped  a  rose  from  the  bunch  in 
her  hand,  leaned  over,  and  with  the  feeling 
of  a  devotee  laying  an  offering  on  the 
altar,  placed  the  flower  hurriedly  on  the 
doctor's  slate.  Then  she  joined  Mrs. 
Cavendish. 

Lucy  walked  slowly  from  the  gate,  her 
eyes  every  now  and  then  turned  to  the  sea. 
When  she  and  Jane  reached  the  cross-road 
that  branched  off  toward  the  beach — it  ran 
within  sight  of  Mrs.  Cavendish's  windows 
— Lucy  said : 

"  The  afternoon  is  so  lovely  I'm  not  going 
to  pay  any  more  visits.  Suppose  I  go  to  the 
beach  and  give  Meg  a  bath.  You  won't 
mind,  will  you  ?     Come,  Meg." 

"  Oh,  how  happy  you  will  make  him ! 
But  you  are  not  dressed  warm  enough, 
dearie.  You  know  how  cool  it  gets  toward 
evening.  Here,  take  my  cloak.  Perhaps 
I'd  better  go  with  you '* 

"No,  do  you  keep  on  home.  I  want  to 
see  if  the  little  wretch  will  be  contented  with 
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me  alone.  Good-by,"  and  without  giv- 
ing her  sister  time  to  protest,  she  called  to 
Meg,  and  with  a  wave  of  her  hand,  the  red 
cloak  flying  from  her  shoulders,  ran  toward 
the  beach,  Meg  bounding  after  her. 

Jane  waved  her  own  in  answer,  and  kept 
her  eyes  on  the  graceful  figure  skipping 
along  the  road,  her  head  and  shoulders  in 
silhouette  against  the  blue  sea,  her  white 
skirts  brushing  the  yellow  grass  of  the  sand- 
dune.  All  the  mother  love  in  her  heart 
welled  up  in  her  breast.  She  was  so  proud 
of  her,  so  much  in  love  with  her,  so  thank- 
ful for  herl  All  these  foolish  love-affairs 
and  girl  fancies  would  soon  be  over  and 
Bart  and  the  others  like  him,  out  of  Lucy's 
mind  and  heart.  Why  worry  about  it? 
Some  great  strong  soul  would  come  by  and 
by  and  take  this  child  in  his  arms  and  make 
a  woman  of  her.     Some  strong  soul 

She  stopped  short  in  her  walk  and  her 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  red  rose  lying  on 
the  doctor's  desk. 

"Will  he  know?"  she  said  to  herself; 
"he  loves  flowers  so,  and  I  don't  believe 
anybody  ever  puts  one  on  his  desk.  Poor 
fellow!  how  hard  he  works  and  how  good 
he  is  to  everybody  1  Little  Tod  would  have 
died  but  for  his  tenderness."  Then,  with  a 
prayer  in  her  heart  and  a  new  light  in  her 
eyes,  she  kept  on  her  way. 

Lucy,  as  she  bounded  along  the  edge  of 
the  bluff,  Meg  scurrying  after  her,  had 
never  once  lost  sight  of  her  sister's  slender 
figure.  When  a  turn  in  the  road  shut  her 
from  view,  she  crouched  down  behind  a 
sand-dune,  waited  until  she  was  sure  Jane 
would  not  change  her  mind  and  join  her, 
and  then  folding  the  cloak  over  her  arm, 
gathered  up  her  skirts  and  ran  with  all  her 
speed  along  the  wet  sand  to  the  House  of 
Refuge.  As  she  reached  its  side,  Bart 
Holt  stepped  out  into  the  afternoon  light. 

"I  thought  you'd  never  come,  darling," 
he  said,  catching  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss- 
ing her. 

"I  couldn't  help  it,  sweetheart.  I  told 
sister  I  was  going  to  see  Mrs.  Cavendish, 
and  she  was  so  deHghted  she  said  she  would 
go,  too." 

"Where  is  she?"  he  interrupted,  turn- 
ing his  head  and  looking  anxiously  up  the 
beach. 

"  Gone  home.  Oh,  I  fixed  that.  I  was 
scared  to  death  for  a  minute,  but  you  trust 
me  when  I  want  to  get  off." 


"Why  didn't  you  let  her  take  that  beast 
of  a  dog  with  her?  We  don't  want  him," 
he  rejoined,  pointing  to  Meg,  who  had  come 
to  a  sudden  standstill  at  the  sight  of  Bart. 

"Why,  you  silly  1  That's  how  I  got 
away.  She  thought  I  was  going  to  give 
him  a  bath.  How  long  have  you  been 
waiting,  my  precious  ?  "  Her  hand  was  on 
his  shoulder  now,  her  eyes  raised  to  his. 

"  Oh,  'bout  a  year.  It  really  seems  like 
a  year.  Luce"  (his  pet  name  for  her),  "when 
I'm  waiting  for  you.  I  was  sure  some- 
thing was  up.  Wait  till  I  open  the  door," 
and  he  turned  to  the  house." 

"Why!  can  we  get  in?  I  thought  Fo- 
garty,  the  fisherman,  had  the  key, "  she 
asked,  with  a  tone  of  pleasant  surprise  in 
her  voice. 

"So  he  has,"  he  laughed.  "Got  it  now 
hanging  up  behind  his  clock.  I  borrowed 
it  yesterday  and  had  one  made  just  like  it. 
I'm  of  age."  This  came  with  a  sly  wink, 
followed  by  a  low  laugh  of  triumph. 

Lucy  smiled.  She  liked  his  daring;  she 
liked,  too,  his  resources.  When  a  thing  was 
to  be  done,  Bart  always  found  the  way  to  do 
it.  She  waited  until  he  had  fitted  the  new 
bright  key  into  the  rusty  lock,  her  hand  in 
his. 

"Now,  come  inside,"  he  cried,  swinging 
wide  the  big  doors.  "Isn't  it  a  jolly  place  ?" 
and  he  slipped  his  arm  about  her  and  drew 
her  to  him.  ' '  See,  there's  the  stove  with  the 
kindhng-wood  all  ready  to  light  when  any- 
thing comes  ashore,  and  up  on  that  shelf  are 
life-preservers;  and  here's  a  table  and  some 
stools  and  a  lantern — two  of  'em ;  and  there 
the  big  life-boat,  all  ready  to  push  out. 
Good  place  to  come  Sundays  with  some  of 
the  fellows,  isn't  it?  Play  all  night  here, 
and  not  a  soul  would  find  you  out,"  he  chuc- 
kled as  he  pointed  to  the  different  things. 
"You  didn't  think,  now,  I  was  going  to  have 
a  cubby-hole  like  this  to  hide  you  in  where 
that  old  spot-cat  Martha  can't  be  watching 
us,  did  you  ?  "  he  added,  drawing  her  toward 
him  again  and  kissing  her  with  a  sudden 
intensity. 

Lucy  shpped  from  his  arms  and  began 
examining  everything  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest. She  had  never  seen  anything  but 
the  outside  of  the  house  before  and  she  al- 
ways wondered  what  it  contained,  and  as  a 
child  had  stood  up  on  her  toes  and  tried  to 
peep  in  through  the  crack  of  the  big  door. 
When  she  had  looked  the  boat  all  over  and 
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felt  of  the  oars,  and  wondered  whether  the 
fire  could  be  lighted  quick  enough,  and  pict- 
ured in  her  mind  the  half-drowned  people 
huddled  around  it  in  their  sea-drenched 
clothes,  she  moved  to  the  door.  Bart  want- 
ed her  to  sit  down  inside,  but  she  refused. 

''No,  come  outside  and  lie  on  the  sand. 
Nobody  comes  along  here,"  she  insisted. 
"Oh,  see  how  beautiful  the  sea  is!  I  love 
that  green,"  and  drawing  Jane's  red  cloak 
around  her,  she  settled  herself  on  the  sand, 
Bart  throwing  himself  at  her  feet. 

Thesunwasnow  nearing  the  horizon,  and 
its  golden  rays  fell  across  their  faces.  Away 
off  on  the  sky-line  trailed  the  smoke  of  an 
incomingsteamer;  nearer  in  idled  a  schooner 
bound  in  to  Barnegat  Inlet  with  every  sail 
set.  At  their  feet  the  surf  rose  sleepily 
under  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  incoming 
tide,  its  wavelets  spreading  themselves  in 
widening  circles  as  if  bent  on  kissing  the 
feet  of  the  radiant  girl. 

As  they  sat  and  talked,  filled  with  the 
happiness  of  being  alone,  their  eyes  now  on 
the  sea  and  now  looldng  into  each  other's, 
Meg,  who  had  amused  himself  by  barking 
at  the  swooping  gulls,  chasing  the  sand- 
snipe  and  digging  holes  in  the  sand  for  im- 
aginary muskrats,  lifted  his  head  and  gave 
a  short  yelp.  Bart,  annoyed  by  the  sound, 
picked  up  a  bit  of  driftwood  and  hurled  it 
at  him,  missing  him  by  a  few  inches.  The 
narrowness  of  the  escape  silenced  the  dog 
and  sent  him  to  the  rear  with  drooping  tail 
and  ears. 

Bart  should  have  minded  Meg's  warning. 
A  broad  beach  in  the  full  glare  of  the  setting 
sun,  even  when  protected  by  a  House  of 
Refuge,  is  a  poor  place  to  be  alone  in. 

A  woman  was  passing  along  the  edge  of 
the  bluffs,  carrying  a  basket  in  one  hand  and 
a  green  umbrella  in  the  other;  a  tall,  thin, 
angular  woman,  with  the  eye  of  a  ferret.  It 
was  Ann  Gossaway's  day  for  visiting  the 
sick,  and  she  had  just  left  Fogarty's  cabin, 
where  little  Tod,  with  his  throat  tied  up  in 
red  flannel,  had  tried  on  her  mits  and  played 
with  her  spectacles.  Miss  Gossaway  had 
heard  Meg's  bark  and  had  been  accorded  a 
full  view  of  Lucy's  back  covered  by  Jane's 
red  cloak,  with  Bart  sitting  beside  her,  their 
shoulders  touching. 

Lovers  with  their  heads  together  inter- 
ested the  gossip  no  longer,  except  as  a  topic 
to  talk  about.  Such  trifles  had  these  many 
years  passed  out  of  the  dressmaker's  life. 


So  Miss  Gossaway,  busy  with  her  own 
thoughts,  kept  on  her  way  unnoticed  by 
either  Lucy  or  Bart. 

When  she  reached  the  cross-road  she 
met  Doctor  John  driving  in.  He  tightened 
the  reins  on  the  sorrel  and  stopped. 

''Lovely  afternoon.  Miss  Gossaway. 
Where  are  you  from — looking  at  the  sun- 
set ?  " 

"No,  I  ain't  got  no  time  for  spoonin'.  I 
might  be  if  I  was  Miss  Jane  and  Bart  Holt. 
Just  see  'em  a  spell  ago  squattin'  down  be- 
hind the  House  o'  Refuge.  She  wouldn't 
look  at  me.  I  been  to  Fogarty's;  she's  on 
my  list  this  week,  and  it's  my  day  for  visitin', 
fust  in  two  weeks.  That  two-year-old  of 
hers  is  all  right  ag'in  after  your  sewing  him 
up;  they'll  never  get  over  tellin'  how  you 
set  up  all  night  with  him.  You  ought  to 
hear  Mrs.  Fogarty  go  on — 'Oh,  the  good- 
ness of  him!'"  and  she  mimicked  the  good 
woman's  dialect.  "'If  Tod  'd  been  his 
own  child  he  couldn't  a-done  more  for  him.' 
That's  the  way  she  talks.  I  heard,  doctor, 
ye  never  left  him  till  daylight.  You're  a 
wonder." 

The  doctor  touched  his  hat  and  drove  on. 

Miss  Gossaway's  sharp,  rasping  voice 
and  incisive  manner  of  speaking  grated 
upon  him.  He  liked  neither  her  tone  nor 
the  way  in  which  she  spoke  of  the  mis- 
tress of  Yardley.  No  one  else  dared  as 
much.  If  Jane  was  really  on  the  beach  and 
with  Bart,  she  had  some  good  purpose  in 
her  mind.  It  may  have  been  her  day  for 
visiting,  and  Bart,  perhaps,  had  accom- 
panied her.  But  why  had  Miss  Gossaway 
not  met  Miss  Cobden  at  Fogarty's,  his  be- 
ing the  only  cabin  that  far  down  the  beach  ? 
Then  his  face  brightened.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  it  was  Lucy  whom  she  had  seen.  He 
had  placed  that  same  red  cloak  around  her 
shoulders  the  night  of  the  reception  at 
Yardley — and  when  she  was  with  Bart,  too. 

Mrs.  Cavendish  was  sitting  by  her  win- 
dow when  the  doctor  entered  his  own  house. 
She  rose,  and  putting  down  her  book,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him. 

"You  should  have  come  earlier,  John," 
she  said  v/ith  a  laugh;  "such  a  charming 
girl  and  so  pretty  and  gracious.  Why  I 
was  quite  overcome.  She  is  very  different 
from  her  sister.  What  do  you  think  Miss 
Jane  wants  to  do  now  ?  Nurse  in  the  new 
hospital  when  it  is  built!  Pretty  position  for 
a  lady,  isn't  it?" 
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"Any  position  she  would  fill  would  gain  "Oneofmother's/'hesaidlistlessly,laying 

by  her  presence,"   said  the  doctor  gravely,  it  back  among  his  papers.     "She  so  seldom 

''Have  they  been  gone  long?"   he  asked,  does  that    sort  of  thing.     Funny  that  she 

changing  the  subject.     He  never  discussed  should  have  given  it  to  me  to-day;  and  after 

Jane  Cobden  with  his  mother  if  he  could  Miss  Jane's  visit,  too."     Then  he  shut  the 

help  it.  office  door,  threw  himself  into  his  chair,  and 

"Oh,  yes,  some  time.     Lucy  must  have  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.     He  was  still 

kept  on  home,  for  I  saw  Miss  Jane  going  there  when  his  mother  called  him  to  supper, 
toward  the  beach  alone." 

"Are  you  sure,  mother?"     There  was  a  When  Lucy  reached  home  it  was  nearly 

note  of  anxiety  in  his  voice.  dark.     She  came  alone,  leaving  Bart  at  the 

"Yes,  certainly.     She  had  that  red  cloak  entrance  of  the  village.    At  her  suggestion 

of  hers  with  her  and  that  miserable  little  they  had  avoided  the  main  road  and  had 

dog;  that's  how  I  know.    She  must  be  go-  crossed  the  marsh  by  the  foot-path, 

ing  to  stay  late.    You  look  tired,  my  son;  "Why,  he's  as  dry  as  a  bone!"  Martha 

have  you  had  a  hard  day?"  and  she  kissed  cried,  stroking  Meg's  rough  hair  with  her 

him  on  the  cheek.  plump  hand!    "He  didn't  get  much  of  a 

"Yes,  perhaps  I  am  a  little  tired,  but  I'll  bath,  did  he  ?  " 

be  all  right.     Have  you  looked  at  the  s^ate  "No,  I  couldn't  get  him  into  the  water, 

lately  ?     I'll  go  myself,"  and  he  turned  and  Every  time  I  got  my  hand  on  him  he'd  dart 

entered  his  office.  away  again. " 

On  the  slate  lay  the  rose.     He  picked  it  "Anybody  on  the  beach,  darlin'  ?  " 
up  and  held  it  to  his  nose  in  a  preoccupied  "Not  a  soul  except  Meg  and  the  sand- 
way,  snipe." 

(To  be  continued.) 


BALLAD    OF    EVE'S    RETURN 

By    Theodosia    Garrison 

'TwAS  Eve  came  back  to  Paradise 

And  paused  without  the  gate; 
The  angels  with  the  flaming  swords 

Stood  each  beside  the  grate — 
And  clean-white  was  one  sword  like  love, 

And  one  was  red  like  hate. 

The  chaste  hosts  leaned  from  heaven  to  see 

The  woman  of  first  sin; 
Above  her  head  the  burning  blades 

Crossed,  menacing  and  thin, 
And  lo!  a  great  voice  spake  through  space, 

"My  people,  let  her  in!" 

Down  dropped  the  swords  on  either  side. 
The  thrice-barred  gate  swung  free; 

Blossomed  and  bright  and  beckoning 
Stirred  sun-filled  flower  and  tree, 

But  Eve  stood  still  without  the  gate 
Nor  wistfully  spake  she: 

"Afar  my  strong  man  breaks  the  soil. 

And  as  he  toils  he  sings 
That  I  may  know  that  still  his  love 
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Grows  with  earth's  growing  things. 
An  I  came  in,  who  else  might  lean 
To  greet  his  home-comings? 

"And  what  to  me  were  Paradise 

And  languid  days  of  ease, 
Seeing  the  peace  that  springs  from  toil 

Is  lovelier  than  these, 
What  time  at  evenfall  we  two 

Rest  'neath  our  new-grown  trees? 

''And  what  to  me  were  Paradise, 
Since  I  have  known  the  best — 

My  true  mate's  eyes  within  my  eyes, 
The  man-child  at  my  breast, 

Their  exquisite,  dear  need  of  me 
That  makes  me  wholly  blest?" 

The  thrice-barred  gate  swung  free  and  wide 
To  show  the  sun-filled  way; 

The  blossomed  heights  of  Paradise 
Lured  her  as  live  things  may. 

'Twas  Eve  who  stood  without  the  gate 
And  laughed  and  turned  away. 

Aghast,  amazed,  the  hosts  of  Heaven 
Broke  forth  in  wildered  cries, 

"Where,  then,  is  that  her  punishment 
Thou  didst  devise,  Most  Wise, 

Wiat  time  Thy  vengeance  drove  her  forth. 
Outcast  from  Paradise?" 

Beneath  the  answering  voice  they  bent 
As  wind-swayed  forests  move. 

"My  people,  of  this  woman's  word 
Take  ye  the  truth  thereof; 

Learn  ye  thus  late  her  punishment 
Came  not  of  hate,  but  love! 

"Wiser  than  ye  is  she  who  guessed 

My  meaning  overlong; 
Love  cast  her  forth  from  Paradise — 

Now  when  hath  love  wrought  wrong?" 


* 


And  suddenly  the  courts  of  Heaven 
Thrilled  with  adoring  song. 


HOLBEIN 


By  Kenyon  Cox 


^^^^gaHE  name  of  Holbein  calls  up 
immediately  in  the  mind  a 
series  of  portraits,  somewhat 
stiff  in  attitude,  rather  prim- 
itive in  their  lack  of  light 
and  shade,  but  incomparable 
in  their  masterly  draughtsmanship  and  their 
expression  of  character.  To  the  true  con- 
noisseur it  calls  up  first  of  all,  perhaps,  that 
wonderful  series  of  drawings  preserved  at 
Windsor  Castle,  studies  for  portraits  of 
persons  connected  with  the  English  court, 
which  are  even  more  remarkable  than  the 
paintings  executed  from  some  of  them  for 
the  masterful  use  of  w^hat  seem  inadequate 
means  —  drawings  which  express  the  full 
power  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  tech- 
nique of  a  hundred  years  earlier.  Consid- 
ered in  itself  there  is  something  enigmatic  in 
this  contrast  of  matter  and  manner,  but  the 
puzzle  becomes  more  baffling  when  one  con- 
siders these  drawings  and  paintings  in  con- 
nection with  the  early  work  of  the  man  who 
produced  them.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget 
this  early  work.  When  we  begin  to  study  it 
we  find  that  Holbein's  development  was  in 
the  reverse  direction  of  that  of  almost  all 
other  artists,  that  his  methods  grow  more 
primitive  as  he  grows  older,  and  that  his 
earlier  productions,  if  we  except  the  mere 
prentice  work  of  his  extreme  youth,  are  much 
freer  in  movement,  richer  in  composition, 
fuller  in  light  and  shade,  every  way  more 
modern  than  the  works  of  his  full  maturity. 
Born  at  Augsburg,  almost  at  the  very  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  twenty-six  years 
later  than  Durer  and  twenty  years  after  the 
date  usually  given  as  that  of  the  birth  of 
Titian,  Holbein  was  a  child  of  the  high 
Renaissance  and,  slowly  as  the  Renaissance 
crept  northward,  fell  early  under  Italian  in- 
fluence. At  Basel,  where  he  began  his  in- 
dependent career  at  about  the  age  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  this  influence  must  have 
been  greatly  strengthened  in  some  way,  and 
reaches  its  visible  height  about  1526,  just 
before  his  first  journey  to  England.  The 
multifariousness  of  his  work  during  these 
early  years  is  somewhat  surprising  to  us 


who  have  learned  to  think  of  him  as  almost 
exclusively  a  portrait-painter.  Here  is  an 
all-around  artist  who  can  turn  his  hand  to 
anything  and,  in  the  absence  of  steady  em- 
ployment, is  very  willing  to  do  so.  Book 
illustrations,  portraits,  designs  for  stained 
glass,  anything  from  initial  letters  to  altar- 
pieces,  he  is  glad  to  do,  and  he  does  them 
with  a  wonderful  fertility  of  invention  and 
a  precocious  mastery.  The  earliest  are  de- 
cidedly German  in  accent,  reminding  one 
not  a  little  of  Durer,  but  almost  from  the 
first  there  is  a  finer  taste  in  ornament  and  in 
architecture,  a  greater  freedom  of  move- 
ment, a  more  Italianate  costume,  and  a 
more  concentrated  composition;  while  the 
study  of  light  and  shade  becomes  early  a 
visible  preoccupation.  There  is  a  whole 
series  of  his  cartoons  for  glass  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Basel  which  are  worth  attentive 
study,  and  the  designs  for  the  shutters  of 
the  Basel  church  organ,  there  preserved, 
seem  to  me  admirable  in  character,  in  deco- 
rative propriety  and  in  beauty  of  line — far 
finer  than  anything  of  the  same  sort  by 
Durer  or  by  any  other  northerner.  As  for 
his  little  wood-cuts  of  the  "Dance  of  Death, " 
everyone  knows  them  and  everyone  ad- 
mires them.  No  one  else  has  packed  so 
much  action,  so  much  energy,  so  much 
fancy,  into  such  small  compass.  These  tiny 
blocks  are  among  the  world's  master- 
pieces of  designs. 

But  let  us  concentrate  our  attention  on 
a  few  things  which  show  in  a  particularly 
clear  manner  Holbein's  study  of  light  and 
shade  and  the  influence  upon  him  of  Italian 
art.  In  1521,  when  he  was  twenty-four 
years  old,  he  painted,  probably  for  his  own 
instruction,  that  extraordinary  piece  of  real- 
ism, the  "  Dead  Christ  "  of  the  Basel  Mu- 
seum. In  conception  this  is  sufficiently  Ger- 
man or,  one  may  say,  sufficiently  primitive — 
the  lank  body  stretched  out  at  full  length 
and  painfully  studied  in  every  detail,  the 
ghastly  face  with  glazed  eyes  and  open 
mouth,  are  Gothic  enough.  Its  original- 
ity is  in  the  lighting,  which  is  such  as  no 
primitive,  German  or  Italian,  would  have 
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thought  of.  Instead  of  the  front  light, 
which  casts  scarcely  any  visible  shadow, 
Holbein  has  used,  to  bring  out  the  model- 
ling, a  sharp  side-light  from  the  right  which 
rakes  the  meagre  forms  and,  relatively  to 
the  position  of  the  head,  becomes  a  lighting 
from  beneath,  throwing  the  whole  face  into 
shadow  except  the  under  side  of  brows  and 
nose  and  upper  lip.  Turn  the  picture  so  as 
to  bring  the  figure  upright  and  you  have 
precisely  that  effect,  as  of  an  actor  before 
the  footlights,  which  still  seems  piquant  to 
us  in  the  work  of  Degas  and  rather  start- 
lingly  m.odern  in  the  portrait  of  General 
Borro,  usually  attributed  to  Velasquez.  The 
next  year  Holbein  painted  the ' '  Madonna  of 
Solothurn,"  a  grand  composition,  noble  and 
simple,  in  its  ordonnance,  with  nothing  par- 
ticularly novel  in  its  lighting,  but  with  no 
remnant  of  primitiveness  and  nothing  pe- 
culiarly German  about  it,  unless  it  be  the 
overcomplication  of  fold  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  Virgin's  mantle  or  something  in  the 
type  of  her  head.  It  is  a  picture  which  re- 
minds you  of  no  special  Italian  master,  but 
might  almost  pass  for  the  work  of  some  un- 
known Italian,  and  has  not  nearly  the  local 
and  national  accent  of  the  '^  Meyer  Madon- 
na "  of  four  years  later. 

In  the  next  few  years  must  have  been 
painted  the  eight  scenes  from  the  Passion 
on  the  wings  of  an  altar-piece,  in  Basel,  the 
"  Touch  Me  Not "  of  Hampton  Court,  and 
the  "Nativity" and  the  "Adoration  of  the 
Magi"inthechurchof  FreiburginBreisgau. 
The  "  TouchMeNot"  has  almosta  Venetian 
air,  both  in  types  and  costume  and  in  the 
simplicity  of  its  composition  and  the  gravity 
of  its  masses,  while  the  brilliant  interior 
lighting  of  the  tomb,  in  the  setting  of  dark 
rocks,  is  altogether  surprising.  The  scenes 
from  the  Passion,  crowded  into  their  nar- 
row upright  spaces,  are  full  of  small  figures 
in  turbulent  action,  of  audacious  foreshort- 
enings,  of  torchlight,  moonlight,  all  kinds  of 
light  that  are  violent  and  unwonted,  of 
things  that  suggest  Tintoretto  more  than 
they  resemble  anything  done  up  to  that 
time.  But  it  is  the  "  Nativity  "  of  Freiburg 
that  shows  us  Holbein  the  innovator 
more  clearly  than  any  other  work.  It  is  a 
night  scene,  and  the  light  comes  from  the 
holy  child,  as  in  Correggio's  famous  paint- 
ing in  Dresden;  but  in  picturesqueness  of 
effect,  with  its  vast  shadows  wavering  up  the 
ruined  columns,  its  weird  lights  flickering 


into  the  faces  of  the  spectators  and  bringing 
out  the  broken  arches  against  the  deep  sky, 
where,  clear  at  the  top,  the  moon  breaks 
through  fleecy  clouds  and  shines  serenely 
down  upon  the  group  beneath,  it  far  out- 
does Correggio.  Truly  a  remarkable  pict- 
ure to  have  been  painted  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  young 
German  painter  in  a  Swiss  town  far  from 
the  art  centres  of  the  South. 

In  these  days  one  is  never  sure  that  an 
accepted  attribution  shall  not  be  upset  or 
an  accepted  date  altered,  and  it  is  possible 
that  I  have  taken  too  much  for  granted, 
but  I  imagine  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  "  Me)/er  Madonna  "  and  the  "  Lais  Co- 
rinthiaca"  of  1526,  or  the  "Venus  ar  d 
Cupid"  which  so  closely  resembles  the 
"  Lais  ";  and  these  pictures  alone  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  Holbein's  submission  to  Italian 
influence  and  his  interest  in  chiaroscuro.  In 
the  "Venus,"  and  in  the  still  finer  "Lais," 
there  is  no  longer  question  of  a  vague  and 
indeterminate  influence  from  beyond  the 
Alps;  it  is  unmistakably  the  influence  of 
Leonardo  that  has  somehow  reached  Hol- 
bein .  In  expression ,  in  modelling,  in  arrange- 
ment, the  effect  of  some  study,  direct  or  in- 
direct, of  the  work  of  the  great  Florentine  is 
at  once  apparent.  The  pose  of  the  ' '  Lais  " 
is  admirably  free  and  graceful,  the  subtly 
indicated  smile  and  the  exquisite  modelling 
are  altogether  Leonardesque .  The  elaborate 
costume  has  little  in  common  with  that  worn 
by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  painter's 
burgher  friends.  The  only  fault  one  can 
find  with  the  picture  is  that  it  is  too  reflect- 
ive and  not  sufficiently  local  and  original. 
One  can  see  nothing  German  in  it  but  a 
slight  homeliness  in  the  delicate  features — 
nothing  specifically  Holbein's  own  unless  it 
be  the  impeccability  of  the  spacing  and  the 
composition,  in  which  he  never  fails.  And 
yet  there  is  one  piece  of  observation  in  this 
picture  quite  astonishingly  novel — the  cast 
shadow  of  the  hand  upon  the  window- 
ledge,  which,  as  with  the  Italians,  was  a  fa- 
vorite device  of  Holbein's  for  closing  the 
bottom  of  his  composition,  seems  like  a 
prophecy  of  Rembrandt. 

Such  was  Holbein  when,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  he  determined  to  go  to  Eng- 
land in  search  of  more  golden  opportunity. 
An  eclectic,  a  student  of  Italian  art,  a  bold 
experimenter  and  innovator,  what  was  Eng- 
land to  make  of  him  ?     An  artist  whose  per- 
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sonality  was  not  yet  decisively  shaped  but 
who  might  do  anything,  what  was  England 
to  allow  him  to  do?  The  EngHsh,  who 
lived  upon  foreign  artists  for  many  genera- 
tions and  produced  scarcely  any  of  their 
own  for  two  centuries  after  Holbein's  time, 
have  always  made  over  the  artists  whom 
they  have  adopted,  and  they  have  generally 
made  of  them  painters  of  portraits  exclu- 
sively. For  three  hundred  years  they  had 
no  use  for  altar-pieces  or  decorations  or 
subject  pictures  or  even  landscapes;  the 
only  works  of  art  they  would  pay  for  were 
their  own  likenesses,  and  an  artist  must  be  a 
' '  face-painter ' '  or  starve.  From  the  time  he 
set  foot  in  England,  one  may  say,  Holbein 
painted  nothing  but  portraits.  He  was  back 
in  Basel  from  1628  to  1631,  with  Enghsh 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  at  his  old  work  of 
decorating  the  town-hall,  doing  miscellane- 
ous designing  and  illustrating,  even  making 
some  beautiful  drawings  for  goldsmith  work, 
but  he  seems  to  have  found  it  impossible  to 
make  a  living  there,  and  in  1 63 1  he  goes  back 
to  England  and  his  portrait  painting,  and 
does  nothing  else  until  he  dies. 

Fortunately  for  him,  and  for  us,  he  was 
already  an  admirable  portrait-painter  and 
had  produced,  as  early  as  1523,  such  a  mas- 
terpiece as  the  "Erasmus"  of  the  Louvre. 
During  all  the  time  of  his  experimenting 
and  painting  altar-pieces  and  easel  pictures 
he  had  had  occasional  portraits  to  do,  and 
had  done  them  with  constantly  growing 
power.  At  first  they  are  German  and 
Diirer-like,  but  gradually  the  influence  of 
the  old  Netherlandish  school  becomes  more 
pronounced  in  them,  until  the  portrait  of 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  becomes  entirely 
Dutch.  It  is  beyond  praise  in  its  quiet  per- 
fection of  drawing,  its  wonderful  truth  and 
character,  its  enamelled  surface  and  beauty 
of  sober  color.  The  eclectic  had  studied 
Van  Eyck  as  well  as  Leonardo,  and  had  al- 
most surpassed  him  upon  his  own  ground. 
The  many-sided  artist  had  one  side  that 
fitted  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  new  public  to 
which  he  was  to  appeal;  it  was  that  side  only 
of  his  genius  that  was  to  be  permitted  further 
development. 

It  is  only  slowly,  however,  that  the  ex- 
treme of  what  we  know  as  the  Holbein- 
esque  manner  was  formed.  On  his  first 
visit  to  England  he  bore  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Sir  Thomas  More  from  their 
common  friend,  Erasmus,  and  the  portraits 


he  painted  were  of  More's  family  and  circle 
of  friends.  On  the  second  visit  he  was  for 
a  time  engaged  on  portraits  of  the  Ger- 
man merchants,  members  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  who  were  settled  in  London,  and 
some  of  these  portraits  are  among  his  most 
perfect  achievements.  We  have  no  evidence 
of  his  official  connection  with  the  court  of 
Henry  VIII  before  1536,  and  it  is  as  court 
painter  that  those  portraits  were  produced 
which  are  most  rigid  in  pose,  most  shade- 
less,  most  naively  insistent  upon  every  detail 
of  ornament  and  costume.  It  is  in  the  work 
of  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  that  the  great 
painter  becomes  definitely  the  primitive  he 
has  generally  been  reckoned. 

Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  go  di- 
rectly from  the  work  of  Holbein's  first 
Basel  period  to  some  of  the  work  he  did  as 
court  painter  to  Henry  VIII,  picking  up  the 
dropped  threads  later.  Placing  the  por- 
trait of  Jane  Seymour  or  that  of  Anne  of 
Cleves  beside  the  "Lais  Corinthiaca,"  one 
seems  to  have  gone  back  in  manner  a  hun- 
dred years.  In  place  of  the  easy  move- 
ment of  the  "  Lais  "  we  have  the  point-blank 
symmetry  of  the  "Anne  of  Cleves,"  every- 
thing on  one  side  of  the  canvas  answering  ex- 
actly to  something  on  the  other  with  almost 
the  absoluteness  of  a  tracing,  or,  if  the  face 
is  turned  in  three-quarters,  as  in  the  "  Jane 
Seymour,"  bust  and  shoulders  and  hips  are 
all  turned  together,  even  the  eyes  following 
the  general  movement — a  wooden  doll 
could  not  turn  otherwise.  Nay,  she  is  in- 
capable of  turning;  it  is  the  artist,  who  has 
moved  around  her  to  get  another  view.  In 
place  of  the  beautifully  drawn  and  painted 
costume  we  have  clothes  of  an  extraordinary 
rigidity,  with  no  detail  slighted,  each  jewel 
or  bit  of  pattern  as  near  as  every  other,  the 
whole  thing  perfectly  flat,  not  only  without 
modelling  but  without  perspective.  The 
gold  is  real  gold-leaf,  only  slightly  modified 
by  glazings ;  the  face  is  entirely  without  shad- 
ows and  the  hands  cast  no  shadow  on  the 
gown;  the  background  is  a  perfectly  even, 
flat  tone,  representing  nothing.  Jane  Sey- 
mour, Queen,  is  a  queen  of  playing  cards. 

How  far  the  artist  could  go  at  this  period 
in  the  abolition  of  cast  shadows  is  shown  most 
clearly,  perhaps,  in  the  remarkable  drawing 
of  Sir  John  Gage,  where  the  sharply  pro- 
jecting hat-brim  casts  absolutely  no  shadow, 
however  narrow  or  diffused,  on  the  brow 
below  it.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  direction 
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of  the  lighting — you  cannot  arrange  light 
so  if  you  try.  It  cannot  be  ignorance;  the 
beauty  of  the  drawing  itself  would  convince 
you  of  that,  if  we  had  not  his  earlier  work  to 
prove  to  us  that  he  knew  more,  rather  than 
less,  about  chiaroscuro  than  the  other  paint- 
ers of  his  day.  It  is  unmistakably  a  matter 
of  choice.  The  ablest  painter  out  of  Italy 
has  deliberately  set  back  the  clock,  and  has 
reduced  the  art  of  painting,  which  he  has 
been  at  so  much  pains  to  master,  almost  to 
the  condition  of  medieval  illumination. 

Was  the  choice  his  own  or  that  of  others  ? 
I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  thrt  it  was 
forced  upon  him  by  the  taste  of  his  royal 
master.  WTien  Holbein  came  to  England 
there  were  already  certain  Flemish  minia- 
turists there,  employed  by  the  court — men 
whose  art  was  directly  descended  from  that 
of  the  old  missal-painters — and  one  of  these, 
Lucas  Hornebolt,  was  a  '' king's  servant" 
during  the  same  years  as  Holbein  and  at  a 
higher  salary  than  Holbein  received .  These 
men  painted  in  water-color,  in  flat  and  brill- 
iant tones,  without  light  and  shade,  used 
gold  freely,  and  employed  the  even  blue 
background  which  gradually  became  the 
miniaturist's  skv.  Thev  had  so  formed  the 
taste  of  the  court  that,  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, Nicholas  Hilliard  was  expressly  com- 
manded to  paint  Elizabeth  'Svithout  shad- 
ows." From  one  of  these  men,  probably 
this  same  Lucas  Hornebolt,  Holbein,  who 
had  never  painted  in  water-color,  conde- 
scended to  take  lessons,  and  in  1535  he 
painted  the  wonderful  miniature  of  Henry 
Brandon,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  which  is 
in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor.  It  is 
much  freer  in  attitude  than  that  of  his 
brother  Charles,  painted  six  years  later,  as 
if  Holbein  were  reluctant  to  submit  himself 
entirely  to  the  reigning  taste,  but  he  had  to 
learn  to  do  so.  It  is  in  some  of  the  minia- 
tures w^hich  he  must  have  painted — they  are 
too  fine  to  be  by  anyone  else — that  the  ex- 
tremely primitive  style  of  the  portrait  of 
Jane  Seymour  first  makes  its  appearance. 
Apparently  he  found  that  he  must  apply  it 
to  his  portraits  in  oil  if  he  was  to  succeed  at 
court,  and  the  kind  of  humility  and  simplic- 
ity that  had  always  led  him  to  accept  any 
sort  of  task  that  anyone  was  willing  to  pay 
for,  led  him  to  accept  these  limitations. 
That  there  was  some  constraint,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  primitiveness  of  his  style  is  in  direct 


ratio  to  the  exalted  station  of  his  sitter.  Even 
during  his  first  visit  to  London  he  had  paint- 
ed Archbishop  Warham  in  a  much  stiffer 
manner  than  he  used  for  others,  and  had  em- 
ployed real  gold  on  the  mitre  and  crosier; 
and  chains  of  office  are  always  apt  to  be 
drawn  with  a  rigidity  very  different  from  the 
ease  with  which  he  could  do  the  scales  and 
seals  of  a  merchant.  Whenever  he  is  at 
home  vv^ith  a  sitter  of  something  like  his  own 
rank  he  paints  his  best,  represents  him  in  his 
own  surroundings  as  he  lived,  gives  him  a 
certain  freedom  of  movement  and  truth  of 
light  and  shade,  limiting  himself  only  to  the 
front  light  which  even  such  a  sitter  demand- 
ed; and  when  he  is  back  in  Basel  he  paints 
his  wife  and  children  with  such  richness  of 
shadow  that,  in  our  own  day,  Henner,  as  a 
travelling  student,  found  himself  attracted  to 
thepicture,andmadeacopyof  it  which  might 
almost  pass  for  an  original  work  of  his  own. 
Even  to  the  end  he  can  paint  a  picture  like 
the  "Hubert  Morett"  at  Dresden — a  picture 
seen  from  directly  in  front  but  without  the 
rigid  symmetry  of  the  "Anne  of  Cleves" 
— a  picture  with  a  green  damask  curtain  for 
a  background  and  with  a  sidelight  on  the 
face,  giving  it  a  degree  of  chiaroscuro  which 
made  its  long  attribution  to  Leonardo  possi- 
ble. It  is  only  when  he  is  called  to  paint  roy- 
alty that  he  entirely  effaces  his  knowledge 
of  effect,  his  freedom  of  movement,  his  inter- 
est in  the  background,  and  produces  a  sort 
of  medieval  miniature  on  the  scale  of  life. 
It  is  as  if  he  had  said :  "Very  well.  You 
want  stiffness;  you  want  absence  of  shad- 
ow ;  you  want  every  detail  of  costume  made 
out,  each  jewel,  each  link  of  a  chain  as  prom- 
inent as  every  other.  You  shall  have  it  so. 
I  can  do  other  things,  but  I  can  do  this  too, 
and  you  have  a  right  to  say  what  you  want  as 
long  as  you  pay  for  it."  Does  this  seem  too 
much  like  commercialism  ?  Holbein  was  a 
tradesman,  but  he  was  an  artist  also,  and  if 
he  accepted  the  limitations  set  for  him  he 
produced  such  thingsunder  those  limitations 
as  had  never  been  produced  before — such 
things  as  we  still  admire  even  more  than 
they  were  admired  by  his  contemporaries. 
If  he  was  to  work  at  all  it  was  necessary  to 
do  such  work  as  was  in  demand,  but  he  could 
show  how  such  work  ought  to  be  done ;  and 
though  he  painted,  as  it  were,  with  his  hands 
tied,  he  could  still  paint  better  than  anyone 
else.  He  abandoned  the  beauties  incompat- 
ible with  the  kind  of  art  that  was  asked  for, 


Sir  John  Gage. 
From  the  AVindsor  collection. 


but  he  carried  the  beauties  proper  to  it  to 
their  highest  perfection.  He  even  made  an 
added  means  of  exj^ression  of  the  very  lim- 
itations of  the  art  he  practised,  as  great 
artists  will,  and  the  shadelessnessof  the  por- 
trait of  ''Jane  Seymour  "  is  so  expressive  of 
the  dazzling  fairness  of  complexion  which 
was  her  chief  claim  to  beauty  that  it  might 
well  be  thought,  as  it  has  been,  to  have  been 
invented  merely  for  that  purpose ;  while  the 
"miniature-like  perfection"  of  detail  in  the 
costume  has  made  of  the  whole  picture  an 
exquisite  and  splendid  piece  of  decoration. 
Vol.  XXXVITI.— 8i 


What  would  such  an  artist  have  produced 
if  he  had  been  allowed  to  do  as  he  liked,  and 
had  continued  to  develop  on  the  lines  of  his 
earlier  work  ?  He  did  develop ,  and ,  because 
he  was  a  more  mature  and  powerful  artist  at 
forty  than  he  had  been  at  thirty  the  relative- 
ly primitive  works  of  his  last  decade — he 
died  at  forty-six — are  the  finest  and  noblest 
things  he  did  and  are  among  the  finest  things 
ever  done  by  anyone.  Compared  with  them 
such  a  picture  as  the  "  Lais  "  is  the  interest- 
ing work  of  an  artist  of  promise — they  are 
the  ultimate  expression  of  one  of  the  greatest 
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of  artists,  masterpieces  destined  to  everlast- 
ing fame.  Whatever  he  might  have  been, 
Holbein  is,  for  us,  the  master  of  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  drawings,  of  the  portraits  of  Chris- 
tina, Duchess  of  Milan  and  Hubert  Morett 
and  Georg  Gyze — a  painter  of  portraits  in 
the  Flemish  manner  and  one  of  the  greatest 
— in  some  ways  the  greatest — of  portrait- 
painters. 

What,  then ,  are  the  qualities  of  these  works 
that  give  them  a  special  and  unique  great- 
ness, differing  in  kind  from  that  achieved  by 
anvone  else?  The  most  obvious  of  their 
qualities  are  their  impeccable  draughtsman- 
ship and  their  absolute  truthfulness — the 
most  evident  of  Holbein's  claims  to  immor- 
tality is  simply  the  possession  of  a  wonderful 
eye.  His  drawing  is  altogether  without  visi- 
ble formulas  or  reliance  on  acquired  knowl- 


the  one  painter  whom  one  can  never  suspect 
of  flattery — in  spite  of  Henry's  disappoint- 
ment with  the  real  Anne  of  Cleves  after  see- 
ing her  portrait — the  one  painter  whose  en- 
tire veracity  is  unquestionable.  And  this 
veracity  gives  a  singular  preciousness  to  his 
testimony  when  he  gives  us  beauty;  and  he 
had  an  eye  for  beauty,  too.  One  doubts  if 
Titian's  "Bella  "  w^as  as  fair  as  she  is  paint- 
ed, if  this  or  that  beauty  of  Van  Dyck's  was 
as  fascinating  in  the  flesh  as  in  his  presenta- 
tion of  her;  but  one  knows  that  the  "  Ladv 
Lister"or the  "Lady  Heveningham"  looked 
thus  and  not  otherwise,  that  her  penetrating 
charm  was  in*  reality  hers — not  lent  her  by 
the  artist.  No  one,  not  even  Velasquez,  not 
even  Ingres,  has  ever  given  us  quite  this  vivid 
sense  of  likeness  which,  after  all,  is  one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  portraiture. 


Dead  Christ. 
In  the  Basel  Museum. 


edge,  without  habits,  entirely  innocent,  and 
accurate  with  an  accuracy  unknown  before 
or  since.  The  mere  ability  ' '  to  take  a  meas- 
ureorto  followa  line,"  as  Fromentin  phrased 
it,  has  in  him  reached  the  level  of  genius. 
There  is  a  sheet  of  studies  for  the  hands  of 
the  "Erasmus "  that  is  an  everlasting  mar- 
vel. A  single  slow,  even,  trembling  pen-line, 
tracing  the  contour  with  entire  impartiality, 
dwelling  on  no  one  thing  with  more  insistence 
than  on  another,  and  there  are  the  hands  be- 
fore you — those  wonderful  hands,  soft,  firm, 
trained  by  years  of  beautiful  penmanship, 
a  little  aged  now  and  not  so  free  or  so  steady 
as  they  have  been — hands  that  no  one  who 
has  studied  the  Louvre  portrait  can  ever 
forget — as  completely  rendered  in  this  slight 
sketch  as  in  the  painting  itself.  His  draw- 
ings at  Windsor  are  full  of  such  miracles  of 
vision,  and  they  are  evidently  as  truthful  in 
the  rendering  of  physiognomies — so  truth- 
ful that  one  wonders,  sometimes,  that  he 
found  patrons.  Evidently  the  Englishman 
of  that  generation  wanted  the  truth,  and 
Holbein  gave  it  to  him  unrelentingly.    He  is 


But  though  Holbein's  drawings  are  thus 
accurate,  far  beyond  the  accuracy  of  the 
photograph,  they  are  never  photographic, 
never  anything  but  works  of  the  finest  art. 
The  great,  humble,  painstaking,  clear-see- 
ing artist  seems  to  be  bending  every  faculty 
to  the  realization  of  fact;  but  all  the  while, 
by  slightest,  perhaps  unconscious,  modi- 
fications and  imperceptible  insistences,  he 
is  enhancing  the  flow  of  a  line  or  subtilizing 
the  gradation  of  a  half-tone,  making  out  here 
and  suppressing  there,  laying  in  a  broad 
mass  of  tone  where  it  will  tell,  or  reducing 
another  mass  to  mere  outline.  Above  all, 
there  is  a  sovereign  instinct  for  the  value  of 
his  material,  for  the  intrinsic  beauty  to  be 
revealed  in  chalk  or  pen-line  or  spaces  of 
blank  paper,  that  is  equal  to  that  of  Whistler 
— it  could  hardly  be  superior.  In  the  com- 
bination of  rigorous  truth-telling  with  sym- 
pathy and  with  a  sense  for  beauty  Holbein's 
paintings  and  drawings  are  alike — it  is  their 
abstentions,  their  apparent  slightness,  their 
economy  of  labor,  their  achievement  of  the 
utmost  result  with  the  least  adequate  means, 
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'Ihe  Betrayal.  Christ  before  Pilate. 

Two  panels  from  "  The  Passion."     Altar-piece  in  the  Basel  Museum. 


that  give  the  drawings  a  certain  superiority 
over  the  paintings  and  that  make  this  set  of 
sketches  from  the  life  one  of  the  world's 
most  priceless  possessions. 

Holbein's  sense  of  propriety  in  the  use  of 
material  did  not  desert  him  when  he  came  to 
the  manipulating  of  oil-colors;  it  simply 
expressed  itself  differently.  The  time  of 
free  handling,  of  the  broad  and  loose  touch, 
had  not  yet  come  in  art,  and  if  Holbein  had 
the  capacity  to  anticipate  it  he  w^as  not 


allowed  to  do  so.  Minute  finish,  careful- 
ness, and  the  evidence  of  great  labor  were 
imperatively  demanded  of  him ;  as  a  tech- 
nician he  is  always  of  the  school  of  Van 
Eyck.  His  handling  is  close — "tight,"  as 
the  painters  say — his  surfaces  are  clean  and 
smooth,  but  this  united  enamel  seems  to  me 
almost  more  wonderful  and  inimitable  than 
the  slashing  of  Hals,  the  fat  impasto  of 
Titian,  or  the  flowing  slipperiness  of  Ru- 
bens.    He  conceived  of  a  painted  surface  as 
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something  precious,  jewel-like,  indestruc- 
tible, delicate  as  porcelain,  fused  as  with 
fire — and  he  realized  the  conception  with  a 
consummate  mastery.  You  cannot  guess 
how  it  is  done — the  art  that  conceals  art,  the 
skill  that  hides  itself  in  its  result,  can  no 
further  go.  There  are  portraits  which  have 
all  Holbein's  draughtsmanship  and  sense  of 
character,  but  if  they  have  not  his  marvel- 
lous handicraft,  his  mysterious  perfection  of 
surface,  they  are  copies.  It  is  by  his  unap- 
proachah)le  skill  of  hand  that  you  shall  most 
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surely  distinguish  his  own  work  from  the 
replicas  that  were,  no  doubt,  often  made  in 
his  own  shop ;  and  he  who  does  not  feel  a 
sensuous  delight  and  a  tingling  of  the  finger- 
tips before  one  of  Holbein's  surfaces  will 
never  understand  the  man. 

Some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  colorist 
Holbein  possessed  also.  His  choice  of  val- 
ues is  always  perfect,  his  balance  of  light 
and  dark  tones  admirable,  while  he  is  ca- 
pable of  grave  or  even  splendid  harmonies 
and  of  great  purity  and  beauty  of  individual 


Erasmus. 
In  the  Louvre  Museum. 


hue.  It  is  a  decorator's  color,  employed  in 
extended  masses  sharply  distinguished  from 
each  other;  not  the  broken  coloring  of  the 
masters  of  light,  but  of  its  kind  it  has  seldom 
been  surpassed.  But  it  is  as  a  designer 
that  Holbein  is  most  absolutely  the  master. 
Every  one  of  his  portraits,  each  of  his  draw- 
ings even,  is  marked  by  the  same  mastery  of 
composition  that  characterized  his  early  il- 
lustrations— a  mastery,  within  his  narrower 
limits,  as  sovereign  as  that  of  Raphael  or 
Veronese.     Look  at  any  scrap  he  has  left, 


look  at  any  of  the  Windsor  drawings,  for  ex- 
ample, and  note  how  inevitably  the  head  is 
in  exactly  the  right  place  within  the  rectangle 
of  the  paper,  how  exquisitely  the  filled  and 
empty  spaces  are  proportioned,  how  felici- 
tously the  lines  of  the  body  meet  those  of  the 
enclosing  border,  how  entirely  whole,  satis- 
fying, and  incapable  of  change  it  all  is.  Then 
look  at  his  painted  portraits .  He  has  always 
the  same  problem  to  solve — the  agreeable 
placing  of  a  bust  or  half-length  within  a  cer- 
tain space — but  with  how  many  subtle  and 
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feKcitous  variations,  with  what  exhaustless 
ingenuity,  with  what  invariable  adequacy 
and  perfection,  he  solves  it.  Each  composi- 
tion has  the  inevitableness  of  that  of  a  Greek 
gem .  The  man  who  could  so  arrange  a  sim- 
ple portrait  was  a  great  decorative  designer, 
and  it  scarcely  needs  the  sketches  which  are 
all  that  is  left  of  his  great  paintings  for  the 
town-hall  of  Basel,  to  show  us  what  was  lost 
to  the  world  by  their  destruction. 

Such  was  "Master  Haunce, "  who  was  val- 
ued for  his  knack  at  catching  a  likeness  and 
his  neat  and  careful  workmanship — a  pro- 
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found  artist,  a  draughtsman  and  a  composer 
of  the  very  first  rank  and  a  colorist  of  no  mean 
order.  His  more  ambitious  works  have  near- 
ly all  perished,  and  at  the  height  of  his  power 
he  was  allowed  to  produce  none.  We  must 
judge  him,  finally,  by  his  portraits,  and  they 
are  enoughs  If  that  other  great  portrait- 
painter,  Raphael,  had  suffered  a  similar  loss, 
and  we  knew  him  only  by  his  portraits,  a  few 
sketches,  and  a  few  early  pictures,  would  he 
stand  as  high  as  Holbein  ? 

If  any  one  of  these  portraits  which  are  the 
great  German's  definite   expression  as  we 


Jane  Seymour. 
In  the  Imperial  Gallery,  Vienna  Museum. 


know  him  were  to  be  selected  as  the  best 
available  measure  of  his  greatness  it  should 
probably  be  the  wonderful  ''  Georg  Gyze  " 
at  Berlin.  It  was  painted  in  1532,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  second  stay  in  England, 
before  the  demands  of  fashion  led  him  to  his 
ultra-primitive  style,  and  for  one  of  those 
German  merchants  whose  station  was  not 
sufficiently  superior  to  his  own  to  intimidate 
him;  and  while  he  made  no  such  experi- 
ments in  the  lighting  as  he  was  given  to  in 
work  done  for  his  own  amusement,  notably 
in  the  family  group  of  a  year  or  two  before, 


he  was  free  to  use  his  full  power.  He  has 
chosen  a  plain  front  light,  such  as  Van 
Eyck  might  have  used,  but  he  has  realized 
the  chosen  effect  to  the  utmost,  with  no  ar- 
bitrary suppression  of  such  shadows  as  he 
saw.  The  attitude  is  simple  and  natural, 
without  affectation  either  of  freedom  or  of 
stiffness;  the  execution  minutely  detailed 
throughout,  but  with  none  of  the  exag- 
gerated flatness  and  sharpness  of  his  illu- 
minator's manner.  All  the  multifarious  ob- 
jects on  the  canvas  take  their  proper  places, 
in  spite  of  their  crispness  of  delineation, 
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and  the  picture  gives  a  real  illusion  of 
depth  and  of  the  circulation  of  air.  The 
merchant  sits  in  his  counting-house  before 
a  table  covered  with  an  Oriental  rug  and  lit- 
tered with  writing  materials.  He  is  open- 
ing a  letter  he  has  just  received,  and  pauses 
to  look  tranquilly  at  the  spectator  without 
turning  his  head.  Behind  him  are  letters 
and  documents  in  racks,  books  and  boxes 
on  shelves,  seals,  scales  for  weighing 
money,  a  hundred  odds  and  ends;  at  his 
elbow  three  pinks  in  a  graceful  glass  vase. 
He  is  a  youngish  man,  strong,  intelligent,  a 
man  of  some  refinement  and  love  of  beauty, 
richly  dressed  as  becomes  his  wealth,  but  a 
simple  burgher,  with  no  airs  of  nobility 
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about  him.  You  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  man  himself — as  a  piece  of  character- 
ization, a  portrait,  it  is  inimitable;  and 
what  a  work  of  art!  The  pattern  is  flaw- 
less; the  line  exquisitely  restrained;  the 
color,  from  the  apple-green  of  the  wall  to 
the  deep  rose  of  the  sleeve,  sumptuous  and 
splendid;  the  flesh-painting  actually  lus- 
cious; the  surface  precious  almost  beyond 
belief.  There  is  nothing  finer  in  the  world 
— there  can  be  nothing  finer.  Within  the 
limits  he  has  set  for  himself,  or  which  have 
been  set  for  him  by  others,  this  simple,  hon- 
est workman  has  attained  perfection,  and 
the  attainer  of  perfection  is  forever  among 
the  immortals. 


THE    LAST    REFUGE 

By    Arthur  Davison  Ficke 


Let  come  what  may,  they  cannot  take 
One  refuge  that  my  heart  has  known 
And  made  to  be  its  secret  own, 

A  web  of  dream  that  shall  not  break. 

From  the  harsh  turmoil  of  the  world 
No  dogging  step  can  follow  me 
Where  every  shout  fades  silently 

And  every  flag  is  dumbly  furled. 

There  only  does  my  unrest  cease 

Where  struggling  fear  and  hope  recede 
And  leave  me,  in  my  sorest  need, 

The  tender  dusky  tide  of  peace. 


II 


Then  let  them  batter  loud  about, 

These  winds  of  life,  these  waves  of  men. 
My  soul  has  slipped  the  narrow  pen 

And  left  the  strange  confused  rout; 

As  from  a  noisy  clamorous  feast 
The  master  might  unnoticed  turn 
And  watch  the  rising  dawn-lights  burn 

Their  tender  flushes  up  the  east; 

Feeling  himself  borne  far  away 
From  shouts  of  mingling  revellers. 
For  him  alone  the  dawn-wind  stirs, 

For  him  alone  is  born  the  day. 

His  are  the  purple  misty  hills 

And  his  the  cloud-spires  of  the  sky. 
Where  undiscovered  cities  He, 

And  his  the  light  that  through  them  thrills. 

Let  shout  as  will  the  noisy  host, 

He  comes  not  back  from  those  far  gleams 
Wherein  his  old  unfinished  dreams 

Return  him  all  that  he  has  lost. 


"Then,  how  did  you  suppose  your  sister  was  going  to  read  it?" — Page  730. 
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BY    RICHARD    HARDING    DAVIS 


Illustrations  by  Frederic  Dorr  Steele 


Y  going  to  V^alencia  was  en- 
tirely an  accident.  But  the 
more  often  I  stated  that 
fact,  the  more  satisfied  was 
everyone  at  the  capital  that 
I  had  come  on  some  secret 
mission.  Even  the  venerable  politician 
who  acted  as  our  minister,  the  night  of  my 
arrival,  after  dinner,  said  confidentially, 
"Xow,  Mr.  Crosby,  between  ourselves, 
what's  the  game  ?" 

''  What's  what  game?  "  I  asked. 
"You  know  what  I  mean,"  he  returned. 
''  What  are  you  here  for  ?  " 

But  when,  for  the  tenth  time,  I  repeated 
how  I  came  to  be  marooned    in  Valencia 
he  showed  that  his  feelings  were  hurt,  and 
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said  stiffly:  "As  you  please.  Suppose  we 
join  the  ladies." 

i\nd  the  next  day  his  wife  reproached 
me  with:  VI  should  think  you  could  trust 
your  own  minister.  My  husband  never 
talks — not  even  to  me." 

"  So  I  see,"  I  said. 

And  then  her  feelings  were  hurt  also, 
and  she  went  about  telling  people  I  was  an 
agent  of  the  W^alker-Keefe  crowd. 

My  only  reason  for  repeating  here  that 
my  going  to  Valencia  was  an  accident  is 
that  it  was  because  Schnitzel  disbelieved 
that  fact,  and  to  drag  the  hideous  facts 
from  me  followed  me  back  to  New  York. 
Through  that  circumstance  I  came  to  know 
him,  and  am  able  to  tell  his  story. 
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The  simple  truth  was  that  I  had  been 
sent  by  the  State  Department  to  Panama 
to  "  go,  look,  see,"  and  straighten  out  a  cer- 
tain conflict  of  authority  among  the  officials 
of  the  canal  zone.  While  I  was  there  the 
yellow  fever  broke  out,  and  every  self-re- 
specting power  clapped  a  quarantine  on 
the  Isthmus,  with  the  result  that  when  I 
tried  to  return  to  New  York  no  steamer 
would  take  me  to  any  place  to  which  any 
white  man  would  care  to  go.  But  I  knew 
that  at  \'alencia  there  was  a  direct  line  to 
New  York,  so    I  took  a  tramp  steamer 


down  the  coast  to  Valencia.  I  went  to  Va- 
lencia only  because  to  me  every  other  port 
in  the  w^orld  was  closed.  My  position  was 
that  of  the  man  who  explained  to  his  wife 
that  he  came  home  because  the  other  places 
were  shut.  But  because  formerly  I  had 
been  in  Valencia  in  a  minor  post  in  our  lega- 
tion, and  because  the  State  Department  so 
constantly  consults  our  firm  on  questions  of 
international  law,  it  was  believed  that  in 
revisiting  Valencia  I  held  some  mysterious 
and  secret  commission. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  had  I  gone  there  to 
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schnitzel  was  smiling  to  himself. — Page  727. 
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"Schnitzel,  you  certainly  are  a  magnificent  liar." — Page  729. 


sell  phonographs  or  to  start  a  steam  laun- 
dry I  should  have  been  as  greatly  suspect- 
ed. For  in  Valencia  even  every  commercial 
salesman,  from  the  moment  he  gives  up  his 
passport  on  the  steamer  until  the  police  per- 
mit him  to  depart,  is  suspected,  shadowed, 
and  begirt  with  spies. 

I  believe  during  my  brief  visit  I  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  occupying  the  undivided 
attention  of  three:  a  common  or  garden 
Government  spy,  from  whom  no  guilty  man 
escapes,  a  Walker-Keefe  spy,  and  the  spy 
of  the  Nitrate  Company.  The  spy  of  the 
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Nitrate  Company  is  generally  a  man  you 
meet  at  the  legations  and  clubs.  He  plays 
bridge  and  is  dignified  with  the  title  of 
"  agent."  The  Walker-Keefe  spy  is  ostensi- 
bly a  travelling  salesman  or  hotel  runner. 
The  Government  spy  is  just  a  spy — a  scowl- 
ing, important  little  beast  in  a  white  duck 
suit  and  a  diamond  ring.  The  limit  of  his 
intelligence  is  to  follow  you  into  a  cigar 
store  and  note  what  cigar  you  buy,  and  in 
what  kind  of  money  you  pay  for  it. 

The  reason  for  it  all  was  the  three-cor- 
nered fight  which  then  was  being  waged  by 
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the  Government,  the  Nitrate  Trust,  and 
the  Walker-Keefe  crowd  for  the  possession 
of  the  nitrate  beds.  Valencia  is  so  near  to 
the  equator,  and  so  far  from  New  York  that 
there  are  few  who  studied  the  intricate 
story  of  that  disgraceful  struggle,  which  I 
hasten  to  add,  with  the  fear  of  libel  before 
my  eyes,  I  do  not  intend  to  tell  now. 

Briefly,  it  was  a  triangular  fight  between 
opponents  each  of  whom  was  in  the  wrong, 
and  each  of  whom,  to  gain  his  end,  bribed, 
blackmailed,  and  robbed,  not  only  his  ad- 
versaries, but  those  of  his  own  side,  the  end 
in  view  being  the  possession  of  those  great 
deposits  that  lie  in  the  rocks  of  Valencia, 
baked  from  above  by  the  tropic  sun  and 
from  below  by  volcanic  fires.  As  one  of 
their  engineers,  one  night  in  the  Plaza,  said 
tome:  "Those  mines  were  conceived  in 
hell,  and  stink  to  heaven,  and  the  reputation 
of  every  man  of  us  that  has  touched  them 
smells  like  the  mines." 

At  the  time  I  was  there  the  situation  was 
"  acute."  In  Valencia  the  situation  always 
is  acute,  but  this  time  it  looked  as  though 
something  might  happen.  On  the  day  be- 
fore I  departed  the  Nitrate  Trust  had 
begged  vehemently  for  war-ships,  the  Mm- 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  refused  to  re- 
ceive our  minister,  and  at  Porto  Banos  a 
mob  had  made  the  tin  sign  of  the  United 
States  consulate  look  like  a  sieve.  The 
minister  urged  me  to  remain.  To  be  bom- 
barded by  one's  own  war-ships,  he  assured 
me,  would  be  a  thrilling  experience. 

But  I  repeated  that  my  business  was  with 
Panama,  not  Valencia,  and  that  if  in  this 
matter  of  his  row  I  had  any  weight  at 
Washington,  as  between  preserving  the  ni- 
trate beds  for  the  trust,  and  preserving  for 
his  country  and  various  sweethearts  any 
brown-throated,  clean-limbed  bluejacket,  I 
was  for  the  bluejacket. 

Naturally,  when  I  sailed  from  Valencia 
the  aged  diplomat  would  have  described 
our  relations  as  strained. 

Our  ship  was  a  slow  ship,  listed  to  touch 
at  many  ports,  and  as  early  as  noon  on  the 
following  day  we  stopped  for  cargo  at 
Trujillo.     It  was  there  I  met  Schnitzel. 

In  Panama  I  had  bought  a  macaw  for  a 
little  niece  of  mine,  and  while  we  were  tak- 
ing on  cargo  I  v/ent  ashore  to  get  a  tin  cage 
in  which  to  put  it,  and,  for  direction,  called 
upon  our  consul.  From  an  inner  room  he 
entered  excitedly,  smiling  at  my  card,  and 
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asked  how  he  might  serve  me.  I  told  him 
I  had  a  parrot  below  decks,  and  wanted  to 
buy  a  tin  cage. 

"Exactly.  You  want  a  tin  cage,"  the 
consul  repeated  soothingly.  "  The  State 
Department  doesn't  keep  me  awake  nights 
cabling  me  what  it's  going  to  do,"  he  said, 
"  but  at  least  I  know  it  doesn't  send  a  thou- 
sand-dollar-a-minute,  four-cylinder  lawyer 
all  the  way  to  this  fever  swamp  to  buy  a  tin 
cage.  Now,  honest,  how  can  I  serve  you  ?" 
I  saw  it  was  hopeless.  No  one  would  be- 
lieve the  truth.  To  offer  it  to  this  friendly 
soul  would  merely  oft'end  his  feelings  and 
his  intelligence. 

So,  with  much  mystery,  I  asked  him  to 
describe  the  "situation,"  and  he  did  so 
with  the  exactness  of  one  who  believes  that 
within  an  hour  every  word  he  speaks  will 
be  cabled  to  the  White  House. 

When  I  was  leaving,  he  said:  "Oh, 
there's  a  newspaper  correspondent  after 
you.  He  wants  an  interview,  I  guess.  He 
followed  you  last  night  from  the  capital  by 
train.  You  want  to  watch  out  he  don't 
catch  you.  His  name  is  Jones."  I  prom- 
ised to  be  on  my  guard  against  a  man 
named  Jones,  and  the  consul  escorted  me 
to  the  ship.  As  he  went  down  the  accom- 
modation ladder,  I  called  over  the  rail:  "  In 
case  they  should  declare  war,  cable  to  Cu- 
ra^oa,  and  I'll  come  back.  And  don't  ca- 
ble anything  indefinite,  like  '  Situation 
critical '  or '  War  imminent. '  Understand  ? 
Cable  me,  ''Come  back'  or  'Go  ahead.' 
But  whatever  you  cable,  make  it  clear. ^^ 

He  shook  his  head  violently  and  with  his 
green-lined  umbrella  pointed  at  my  elbow. 
I  turned  and  found  a  young  man  hungrily 
listening  to  my  words.  He  was  leaning  on 
the  rail  with  his  chin  on  his  arms  and  the 
brim  of  his  Panama  hat  drawn  down  to 
conceal  his  eyes. 

On  the  pier-head,  from  which  we  now 
were  drawing  rapidly  away,  the  consul 
made  a  megaphone  of  his  hands. 

"That's  him,''  he  called.  "That's 
Jones." 

Jones  raised  his  head,  and  I  saw  that  the 
tropical  heat  had  made  Jones  thirsty,  or 
that  with  friends,  he  had  been  celebrating  his 
departure.  He  winked  at  me,  and  appar- 
ently with  pleasure  at  his  own  discernment 
and  with  pity  for  me,  smiled. 

"Oh,  of  course!"  he  murmured.  His 
tone  was  one  of  heavy  irony.     "Make  it 
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'  clear. '  Make  it  clear  to  the  whole  wharf. 
Shout  it  out  so's  everybody  can  hear  you. 
You're  'clear'  enough."  His  disgust  was 
too  deep  for  ordinary  words.  '^  My  un- 
cle 1"  he  exclaimed. 

By  this  I  gathered  that  he  was  expressing 
his  contempt. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said. 

We  had  the  deck  to  ourselves.  Its  emp- 
tiness suddenly  reminded  me  that  we  had 
the  ship,  also,  to  ourselves.  I  remembered 
the  purser  had  told  me  that,  except  for 
those  who  travelled  overnight  from  port  to 
port  I  was  his  only  passenger. 

With  dismay  I  pictured  myself  for  ten 
days  adrift  on  the  high  seas — alone  with 
Jones. 

With  a  dramatic  gesture,  as  one  would 
say,  "  I  am  herel"  he  pushed  back  his  Pan- 
ama hat.  With  an  unsteady  finger  he 
pointed,  as  it  was  drawn  dripping  across 
the  deck,  at  the  stern  hawser. 

"You  see  that  rope?"  he  demanded. 
"  Soon  as  that  rope  hit  the  water  I  knocked 
off  work.  S'long  as  you  was  in  Valencia — • 
me,  on  the  job.  Now,  yon  can't  go  back, 
/  can't  go  back.  Why  further  dissim'la- 
tion?     Who  am  /?" 

His  condition  seemed  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  knowing  who  he  was,  so  I  told 
him. 

He  sneered  as  I  have  seen  men  sneer  only 
in  melodrama. 

"  Oh,  cf  course,"  he  muttered.  "  Oh,  of 
course," 

He  lurched  toward  me  indignantly. 

"You  know  perfec'ly  well  Jones  is  not 
my  name.  You  know  perfec'ly  well  who  I 
am." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  I  said, "  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  you,  except  that  you  are  a 
damn  nuisance." 

He  swayed  from  me,  pained  and  sur- 
prised. Apparently  he  was  upon  an  out- 
break of  tears. 

"Proud,"  he  murmured,  "and  haughty. 
Proud  and  haughty  to  the  last." 

I  never  have  understood  why  an  intoxi- 
cated man  feels  the  climax  of  insult  is  to 
hurl  at  you  your  own  name.  Perhaps  be- 
cause he  knows  it  is  the  one  charge  you  can- 
not deny.  But  invariably  before  you  es- 
cape, as  though  assured  the  words  will 
cover  your  retreat  with  shame,  he  throws 
at  you  your  full  title.     Jones  did  this. 

Slowly    and    mercilessly    he    repeated. 


"Mr.  — George— Morgan— Crosby.  Of 
Harvard,"  he  added.  "  Proud  and  haugh- 
ty to  the  last." 

He  then  embraced  a  passing  steward,  and 
demanded  to  be  informed  why  the  ship 
rolled.  He  never  knew  a  ship  to  roll  as 
our  ship  rolled. 

"  Perfec'ly  satisfact'ry  ocean,  but  ship — 
rolling  like  a  stone-breaker.  Take  me 
some  place  in  this  ship  where  this  ship 
don't  roll." 

The  steward  led  him  away. 

When  he  had  dropped  the  local  pilot  the 
captain  beckoned  me  to  the  bridge. 

"  I  saw  you  talking  to  Mr.  Schnitzel,"  he 
said.  "He's  a  little  under  the  weather. 
He  has  too  light  a  head  for  liquors." 

I  agreed  that  he  had  a  light  head,  and 
said  I  understood  his  name  was  Jones. 

"That's  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you,"  said 
the  captain.  "His  name  is  Schnitzel.  He 
used  to  work  for  the  Nitrate  Trust  in  New 
York.  Then  he  came  down  here  as  an 
agent.  He's  a  good  boy  not  to  tell  things 
to.  Understand?  Sometimes  I  carry 
him  under  one  name,  and  the  next  voyage 
under  another.  The  purser  and  he  fix  it 
up  between  'em.  It  pleases  him,  and  it 
don't  hurt  anybody  else,  so  long  as  I  tell 
them  about  it.  I  don't  know  who  he's 
working  for  now,"  he  went  on,  "but  I 
know  he's  not  with  the  Nitrate  Company 
any  more.     He  sold  them  out." 

"  How  could  he  ?"  I  asked.  "  He's  only 
a  boy." 

"  He  had  a  berth  as  typewriter  to  Senator 
Burnsides,  president  of  the  Nitrate  Trust, 
sort  of  confidential  stenographer,"  said  the 
captain.  "  Whenever  the  senator  dictated 
an  important  letter,  they  say,  Schnitzel  used 
to  make  a  carbon  copy,  and  when  he  had 
enough  of  them  he  sold  them  to  the  Walker- 
Keefe  crowd.  Then,  when  Walker-Keefe 
lost  their  suit  in  the  Valencia  Supreme 
Court  I  guess  Schnitzel  went  over  to  Presi- 
dent Alvarez.  And  again,  some  folks  say 
he's  back  with  the  Nitrate  Company." 

"  After  he  sold  them  out  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  you  see  he's  worth  more  to 
them  now.  He  knows  all  the  Walker- 
Keefe  secrets  and  Alvarez's  secrets  too." 

I  expressed  my  opinion  of  everyone  con- 
cerned. 

"It  shouldn't  surprise  you,"  complained 
the  captain.  "You  know  the  country. 
Every  man  in  it  is  out  for  something  that 
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isn't  his.  The  pilot  wants  his  bit,  the 
heahh  doctor  must  get  his,  the  customs 
take  all  your  cigars,  and  if  you  don't  put  up 
gold  for  the  captain  of  the  port  and  the 
alcalde  and  the  commandant  and  the  har- 
bor police  and  the  foreman  of  the  carga- 
dores,  they  won't  move  a  lighter,  and  they'll 
hold  up  the  ship's  papers.  Well,  an  Amer- 
ican comes  down  here,  honest  and  straight 
and  willing  to  w^ork  for  his  wages.  But 
pretty  quick  he  finds  everyone  is  getting 
his  squeeze  but  him,  so  he  tries  to  get  some 
of  it  back  by  robbing  the  natives  that 
robbed  him.  Then  he  robs  the  other  for- 
eigners, and  it  ain't  long  before  he's  cheat- 
ing the  people  at  home  who  sent  him  here. 
There  isn't  a  man  in  this  nitrate  row  that 
isn't  robbing  the  crowd  he's  with,  and  that 
wouldn't  change  sides  for  money.  Schnit- 
zel's no  worse  than  the  president  nor  the 
canteen  contractor." 

He  waved  his  hand  at  the  glaring  coast- 
line, at  the  steaming  swamps,  and  the  hot, 
naked  mountains. 

"It's  the  country  that  does  it,"  he  said. 
''It's  in  the  air.  You  can  smell  it  as  soon 
as  you  drop  anchor,  like  you  smell  the 
slaughter-house  at  Punta  Arenas." 

"How  do  you  manage  to  keep  honest," 
I  asked,  smiling. 

"I  don't  take  any  chances,"  exclaimed 
the  captain  seriously.  "  When  I'm  in  their 
damn  port  I  don't  go  ashore." 

I  did  not  again  see  Schnitzel  until,  with 
haggard  eyes  and  suspiciously  wet  hair,  he 
joined  the  captain,  doctor,  purser,  and  my- 
self at  breakfast.  In  the  phrases  of  the 
Tenderloin,  he  told  us  cheerfully  that  he  had 
been  grandly  intoxicated,  and  to  recover 
drank  mixtures  of  raw  egg,  vinegar,  and  red 
pepper,  the  sight  of  which  took  away  every 
appetite  save  his  own.  When  to  this  he 
had  added  a  bottle  of  beer,  he  declared  him- 
self a  new  man.  The  new  man  followed 
me  to  the  deck,  and  with  the  truculent  bear- 
ing of  one  who  expects  to  be  repelled,  he 
asked  if,  the  day  before,  he  had  not  made 
a  fool  of  himself. 

I  suggested  he  had  been  somewhat  confi- 
dential. 

At  once  he  recovered  his  pose  and  pat- 
ronized me. 

"  Don't  you  believe  it,"  he  said.  "  That's 
all  part  of  my  game.  '  Confidence  for  con- 
dence'  is  the  way  I  work  it.  That's  how  I 
learn  things.     I  tell  a  man  something  on 


the  inside,  and  he  says:  'Here's  a  nice 
young  fellow.  Nothing  stand-ofhsh  about 
him,'  and  he  tells  me  something  he 
shouldn't.  Like  as  not  what  I  told  him 
wasn't  true.     See?" 

I  assured  him  he  interested  me  greatly. 

"  You  find,  then,  in  your  line  of  business," 
I  asked,  "  that  apparent  frankness  is  ad- 
visable? As  a  rule,"  I  explained,  "  secrecy 
is  what  a — a  person  in  your  line — a " 

To  save  his  feelings  I  hesitated  at  the 
word. 

"  A  spy,"  he  said.  His  face  beamed  with 
fatuous  complacency. 

"But  if  I  had  not  known  you  were  a 
spy,"  I  asked,  "would  not  that  have  been 
better  for  you  ?  " 

"In  dealing  with  a  party  like  you,  Mr. 
Crosby,"  Schnitzel  began  sententiously: 
"I  use  a  different  method.  You're  on  a 
secret  mission  yourself,  and  you  get  your 
information  about  the  nitrate  row  one  way, 
and  I  get  it  another.  I  deal  with  you  just 
like  we  were  drummers  in  the  same  line  of 
goods.  We  are  rivals  in  business,  but  out- 
side of  business  hours  perfect  gentleman." 

In  the  face  of  the  disbelief  that  had  met 
my  denials  of  any  secret  mission  I  felt  to 
have  Schnitzel  disbelieve  me  too  would  be 
too  great  a  humiliation.  So  I  remained 
silent. 

"  You  make  your  report  to  the  State  De- 
partment," he  explained,  "and  I  make 
mine  to — my  people.  Who  they  are 
doesn't  matter.  You'd  like  to  know,  and 
I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but — 
that's  my  secret." 

My  only  feelings  were  a  desire  to  kick 
Schnitzel  heavily,  but  for  Schnitzel  to  sus- 
pect that  was  impossible.  Rather,  he  pict- 
ured me  as  shaken  by  his  disclosures.     - 

As  he  hung  over  the  rail  the  glare  of  the 
sun  on  the  tumbling  water  lit  up  his  foolish, 
mongrel  features,  exposed  their  cunning, 
their  utter  lack  of  any  character,  and 
showed  behind  the  shifty  eyes  the  vacant, 
half-cooked  mind. 

Schnitzel  was  smiling  to  himself  with  a 
smile  of  complete  self-satisfaction.  In  the 
light  of  his  later  conduct,  I  grew  to  under- 
stand that  smile.  He  had  anticipated  a 
rebuff,  and  he  had  been  received,  as  he 
read  it,  with  consideration.  The  irony  of 
my  politeness  he  had  entirely  missed.  In- 
stead, he  read  in  what  I  said  the  admira- 
tion of  the  amateur  for  the  professional. 
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He  saw  what  he  beheved  to  be  a  high  agent 
of  the  Government  treating  him  as  a  worthy 
antagonist.  In  no  other  way  can  I  explain  his 
later  heaping  upon  me  his  confidences.  It 
was  the  vanity  of  a  child  trying  to  show  off. 

In  ten  days,  in  the  limited  area  of  a 
two-thousand  ton  steamer,  one  could  not 
help  but  learn  something  of  the  history  of 
so  communicative  a  fellow-passenger  as 
Schnitzel.  It  was  this.  His  parents  were 
German  and  still  lived  in  Germany.  But 
he  himself  had  been  brought  up  on  the  East 
Side.  An  uncle  who  kept  a  delicatessen 
shop  in  Avenue  A  had  sent  him  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  then  to  a  "business  col- 
lege," where  he  had  developed  remarkable 
expertness  as  a  stenographer.  He  referred 
to  his  skill  in  this  difficult  exercise  with 
pitying  contempt.  Nevertheless,  from  a 
room  noisy  with  typewriters  this  skill  had 
lifted  him  into  the  private  office  of  the 
president  of  the  Nitrate  Trust.  There,  as 
Schnitzel  expressed  it,  "I  saw  'mine,'  and 
I  took  it."  To  trace  back  the  criminal  in- 
stinct that  led  Schnitzel  to  steal  and  sell  the 
private  letters  of  his  employer  was  not  diffi- 
cult. In  all  of  his  few  early  years  I  found  it 
lying  latent.  Of  every  story  he  told  of  him- 
self, and  he  talked  only  of  himself,  there 
was  not  one  that  was  not  to  his  discredit. 
Of  course,  he  himself  never  saw  that  this 
was  so,  nor  that  all  he  told  showed  me  he  was 
without  the  moral  sense,  but  with  an  in- 
stinctive enjoyment  of  what  was  deceitful, 
mean,  and  underhand.  That,  as  I  read 
it,  was  his  character. 

In  appearance  he  was  smooth-shaven, 
with  long  locks  that  hung  behind  wide, 
protruding  ears.  He  had  the  unhealthy 
skin  of  bad  blood,  and  his  eyes,  as  though 
the  daylight  hurt  them,  constantly  opened 
and  shut.  He  was  like  hundreds  of  young 
men  you  see  loitering  on  upper  Broadway 
and  making  predatory  raids  along  the 
Rialto.  Had  you  passed  him  in  that 
neighborhood  you  would  have  set  him  down 
as  a  wire  tapper,  a  racing  tout,  a  would-be- 
actor. 

As  I  worked  it  out.  Schnitzel  was  a  spy 
because  it  gave  him  an  importance  he  had 
not  been  able  to  obtain  by  any  other  effort. 
As  a  child  and  as  a  clerk,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  among  his  associates  Schnitzel  must 
always  have  been  the  butt.  Until  sud- 
denly, by  one  dirty  action,  he  had  placed 
himself   outside    their   class.     As    he    ex- 


pressed it:  "Whenever  I  walk  through  the 
office  now,  where  all  the  stenographers  sit, 
you  ought  to  see  those  slobs  look  after  me. 
When  they  go  to  the  president's  door,  they 
got  to  knock,  like  I  used  to,  but  now,  when 
the  old  man  sees  me  coming  to  make  my 
report  after  one  of  these  trips  he  calls  out, 
'  Come  right  in,  Mr.  Schnitzel.'  And  like 
as  not  I  go  in  with  my  hat  on  and  offer  him 
a  cigar.     An'  they  see  me  do  it,  too ! " 

To  me,  that  speech  seemed  to  give  Schnit- 
zel's view  of  the  values  of  his  life.  His  van- 
ity demanded  he  be  pointed  at,  if  even  with 
contempt.  But  the  contempt  never  reached 
him — he  only  knew  that  at  last  people  took 
note  of  him.  They  no  longer  laughed  at 
him,  they  were  afraid  of  him.  In  his  heart 
he  believed  that  they  regarded  him  as  one 
who  walked  in  the  dark  places  of  world  poli- 
tics, who  possessed  an  evil  knowledge  of 
great  men  as  evil  as  himself,  as  one  who  by 
blackmail  held  public  ministers  at  his 
mercy. 

This  view  of  himself  was  the  one  that  he 
tried  to  give  me.  I  probably  was  the  first 
decent  man  who  ever  had  treated  him  civ- 
illy, and  to  impress  me  with  his  knowledge 
he  spread  that  knowledge  before  me.  It 
was  sale,  shocking,  degrading. 

At  first  I  took  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  Schnitzel  was  a  liar.  Later,  I  began 
to  wonder  if  all  of  it  were  a  lie,  and  finally, 
in  a  way  I  could  not  doubt,  it  was  proved  to 
me  that  the  worst  he  charged  was  true. 

The  night  I  first  began  to  believe  him 
was  the  night  we  touched  at  Cristobal,  the 
last  port  in  Valencia.  In  the  most  light- 
hearted  manner  he  had  been  accusing  all 
concerned  in  the  nitrate  fight  with  every 
crime  known  in  Wall  Street  and  in  the  dark 
reaches  of  the  Congo  River. 

"But,  I  know  him,  Mr.  Schnitzel,"  I 
said  sternly.  "He  is  incapable  of  it.  I 
went  to  college  with  him." 

"  I  don't  care  whether  he's  a  rah-rah  boy 
or  not,"  said  Schnitzel,  "I  know  that's 
what  he  did  when  he  was  up  the  Orinoco 
after  orchids,  and  if  the  tribe  had  ever 
caught  him  they'd  have  crucified  him. 
And  I  know  this,  too :  he  made  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  out  of  the  Nitrate  Company  on 
a  ten  thousand  dollar  job.  And  I  know  it, 
because  he  beefed  to  me  about  it  himself, 
because  it  wasn't  big  enough." 

We  were  passing  the  limestone  island  at 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  where,  in  the 
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prison  fortress,  with  its  muzzle-loading 
guns  pointing  drunkenly  at  the  sky,  are 
buried  the  political  prisoners  of  Valencia. 

"Now,  there,"  said  Schnitzel  pointing, 
"That  shows  you  what  the  Nitrate  Trust 
can  do.  Judge  Rojas  is  in  there.  He  gave 
the  first  decision  in  favor  of  the  Walker- 
Keefe  people,  and  for  making  that  decision 
WilHam  T.Scott,  the  Nitrate  manager,  made 
Alvarez  put  Rojas  in  there.  He's  seventy 
years  old,  and  he's  been  there  five  years.  The 
cell  they  keep  him  in  is  below  the  sea-level, 
and  the  salt  water  leaks  through  the  wall. 
I've  seen  it.  That's  what  William  T.  Scott 
did,  an'  up  in  New  York  people  think '  Billy' 
Scott  is  a  fine  man.  I  seen  him  at  the  Horse 
Show  sitting  in  a  box,  bowing  to  everybody, 
with  his  wife  sitting  beside  him,  all  hung  out 
with  pearls.  An'  that  was  only  a  month  after 
I'd  seen  Rojas  in  that  sewer  where  Scott  put 
him." 

"Schnitzel,"  I  laughed,  "you  certainly 
are  a  magnificent  liar." 

Schnitzel  showed  no  resentment. 

"  Go  ashore  and  look  for  yourself,"  he 
muttered.  "  Don't  believe  me.  Ask  Rojas. 
Ask  the  first  man  you  meet."  He  shivered, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  tell  you, 
the  walls  are  all  damp,  like  sweat." 

The  Government  had  telegraphed  the 
commandant  to  come  on  board  and,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "  offer  me  the  hospitality  of  the 
port,  which  meant  I  had  to  take  him  to  the 
smoking-room  and  give  him  champagne. 
What  the  Government  probably  wanted 
was  to  find  out  whether  I  was  still  on  board, 
and  if  it  were  finally  rid  of  me. 

I  asked  the  official  of  Judge  Rojas. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said  readily.  "  He  is  still 
incomunicado." 

Without  believing  it  would  lead  to  any- 
thing, I  suggested : 

"  It  was  foolish  of  him  to  give  offence  to 
Mr.  Scott?" 

The  commandant  nodded  vivaciously. 

"Mr.  Scott  is  very  powerful  man,"  he 
assented.  "We  all  very  much  love  Mr. 
Scott.  The  president,  he  love  Mr.  Scott, 
too,  but  the  judges  were  not  sympathetic 
to  Mr.  Scott,  so  Mr.  Scott  asked  our  presi- 
dent to  give  them  a  warning,  and  Senor 
Rojas — he  is  the  warning." 

"  When  will  he  get  out  ?  "  I  asked. 

The  commandant  held  up  the  glass  in 
the  sunlight  from  the  open  air-port,  and 
gazed  admiringly  at  the  bubbles. 


"  Who  can  tell,"  he  said.  "Any  day  when 
Mr.  Scott  wishes.  Maybe,  never.  Senor 
Rojas  is  an  old  man.  Old,  and  he  has  much 
rheumatics.  Maybe,  he  will  never  corae 
out  to  see  our  beloved  country  any  more." 

As  we  left  the  harbor  we  passed  so  close 
that  one  could  throw  a  stone  against  the 
wall  of  the  fortress.  The  sun  was  just 
sinking  and  the  air  became  suddenly 
chilled.  Around  the  little  island  of  lime- 
stone the  waves  swxpt  through  the  sea- 
weed and  black  manigua  up  to  the  rusty 
bars  of  the  cells.  I  saw  the  barefooted 
soldiers  smoking  upon  the  sloping  ramparts, 
the  common  criminals  in  a  long  stumbling 
line  bearing  kegs  of  water,  three  storm- 
beaten  palms  rising  like  gallows,  and  the 
green  and  yellow  flag  of  Valencia  crawling 
down  the  staff.  Somewhere  entombed  in 
that  blotched  and  mildewed  masonry  an 
old  man  of  seventy  years  was  shivering  and 
hugging  himself  from  the  damp  and  cold. 
A  man  who  spoke  five  languages,  a  just, 
brave  gentleman.  To  me  it  was  no  new 
story.  I  knew  of  the  horrors  of  Cristobal 
prison ;  of  political  rivals  chained  to  crimi- 
nals loathsome  with  disease,  of  men  who 
had  raised  the  flag  of  revolution  driven  to 
suicide.  But  never  had  I  supposed  that 
my  own  people  could  reach  from  the  city  of 
New  York  and  cast  a  fellow-man  into  that 
cellar  of  fever  and  madness. 

As  I  watched  the  yellow  wall  sink  into 
the  sea,  I  became  conscious  that  Schnitzel 
was  near  me,  as  before,  leaning  on  the  rail, 
with  his  chin  sunk  on  his  arms.  His  face 
was  turned  toward  the  fortress,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  I  had  known  him  it  was 
set  and  serious.  And  when,  a  moment 
later,  he  passed  me  without  recognition,  I 
saw  that  his  eyes  were  filled  with  fear. 

When  we  touched  at  Curayoa  I  sent  a 
cable  to  my  sister,  announcing  the  date  of 
my  arrival,  and  then  continued  on  to  the 
Hotel  Venezuela.  Almost  immediately 
Schnitzel  joined  me.  With  easy  careless- 
ness he  said.  "  I  was  in  the  cable  office  just 
now,  sending  off  a  wire,  and  that  operator 
told  me  he  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  the 
third  word  in  your  cable." 

"That  is  strange,"  I  commented,  "be- 
cause it's  a  French  word,  and  he  is  French. 
That's  why  I  wrote  it  in  French." 

With  the  air  of  one  who  nails  another  in  a 
falsehood.  Schnitzel  exclaimed : 

"  Then,  how  did  you  suppose  your  sister 
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was  going  to  read  it?  It's  a  cipher,  that's 
what  it  is.  Oh,  no,  you're  not  on  a  secret 
mission!     Not  at  all!" 

It  was  most  undignified  of  me,  but  in  five 
minutes  I  excused  myself,  and  sent  to  the 
State  Department,  the  following  words : 

"  Roses  red,  violets  blue,  send  snow." 

Later  at  the  State  Department  the  only 
person  who  did  not  eventually  pardon  my 
jest  was  the  clerk  who  had  sat  up  until 
three  in  the  morning  trying  to  fit  it  to  any 
known  cable  code. 

Immediately  after  my  return  to  the  Hotel 
Venezuela  Schnitzel  excused  himself,  and 
half  an  hour  later  returned  in  triumph 
with  the  cable  operator  and  ordered  lunch 
for  both.  They  imbibed  much  sweet 
champagne. 

When  we  again  were  safe  at  sea,  I  said: 
"Schnitzel,  how  much  did  you  pay  that 
Frenchman  to  read  my  second  cable  ?  " 

Schnitzel's  reply  was  prompt  and  com- 
placent. 

''  One  hundred  dollars  gold.  It  was 
worth  it.  Do  you  want  to  know  how  I 
doped  it  out?" 

I  even  challenged  him  to  do  so.  "  'Roses 
red' — war  declared;  'violets  blue' — out- 
look bad,  or  blue;  'send  snow' — send 
squadron,  because  the  white  squadron  is 
white  like  snow.     See?     It  was  too  easy." 

"Schnitzel,"  I  cried, "you  are  wonderful!" 

Schnitzel  yawned  in  my  face. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  have  to  hit  the  soles  of 
my  feet  with  a  night-stick  to  keep  me 
awake,"  he  said. 

After  I  had  been  a  week  at  sea,  I  found 
that  either  I  had  to  believe  that  in  all  things 
Schnitzel  was  a  liar  or  that  the  men  of  the 
Nitrate  Trust  were  in  all  things  evil.  I 
was  convinced  that  instead  of  the  people  of 
Valencia  robbing  them,  they  were  robbing 
both  the  people  of  Valencia  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

To  go  to  war  on  their  account  was  to  de- 
grade our  Government.  I  explained  to 
Schnitzel  it  was  not  becoming  that  the 
United  States  navy  should  be  made  the 
cat's-paw  of  a  corrupt  corporation,  and  I 
asked  his  permission  to  repeat  to  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington,  certain  of  the 
statements  he  had  made  to  me. 

Schnitzel  was  greatly  pleased. 

"You're  welcome  to  tell  'em  anything 
I've  said,"  he  assented,  "an'  most  of  it's 
true,  too." 


I  wrote  down  certain  charges  he  had 
made,  and  to  them  added  what  I  had  always 
known  of  the  nitrate  fight.  It  was  a  terri- 
ble arraignment.  In  the  evening  I  read 
my  notes  to  Schnitzel,  who  sat  frowning 
importantly  in  a  corner  of  the  smoking- 
room,  checking  off  each  statement  and 
where  I  made  an  error  of  a  date  or  a  name 
severely  correcting  me. 

Several  times  I  asked  him,  "  Are  you  sure 
this  won't  get  you  into  trouble  with  your 
'  people  '  ?  You  seem  to  accuse  everybody 
on  each  side." 

"Schnitzel's  eyes  instantly  closed  with 
suspicion. 

"  Don't  you  worry  about  me  and  my 
people,"  he  returned  sulkily.  "That's  my 
secret,  and  you  won't  find  it  out,  neither.  I 
may  be  as  crooked  as  the  rest  of  them,  but 
I'm  not  giving  away  my  employer." 

I  suppose  I  looked  puzzled. 

"I  mean,  not  a  second  time,"  he  added 
hastily.  "  I  know  what  you're  thinking  of, 
and  I  got  five  thousand  dollars  for  it.  But 
now  I  mean  to  stick  by  the  men  that  pay 
my  wages." 

"  But  you've  told  me  enough  about  each 
of  the  three  to  put  any  one  of  them  in  jail." 

"  Of  course,  I  have,"  cried  Schnitzel  tri- 
umphantly. 

"  If  I'd  let  down  on  any  one  crowd  you'd 
know  I  was  working  for  that  crowd,  so  I've 
touched  'em  all  up.  Only  what  I  told  you 
about  my  crowd, — isn't  true." 

The  report  we  finally  drew  up  was  so 
sensational  that  I  was  of  a  mind  to  throw  it 
overboard.  It  accused  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet, of  our  Senate,  diplomats,  business  men 
of  national  interests,  judges  of  the  Valencia 
courts,  private  secretaries,  clerks,  hired  bul- 
lies, and  filibusters.  Men  the  trust  could 
not  bribe  it  had  blackmailed.  Those  it 
could  not  corrupt,  and  they  were  pitifully 
few,  it  crushed  with  some  disgraceful 
charge. 

Looking  over  my  notes,  I  said : 

"You  seem  to  have  made  every  charge 
except  murder." 

"How'd  I  come  to  leave  that  out?" 
Schnitzel  answered  flippantly.  "What 
about  Coleman,  the  foreman  at  Bahia,  and 
that  German  contractor,  Ebhardt,  and  old 
Smedburg?  They  talked  too  much,  and 
they  died  of  yellow  fever,  maybe,  and  maybe 
what  happened  to  them  was  they  ate  knock- 
out drops  in  their  soup." 
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I  disbelieved  him,  but  there  came  a  sud- 
den nasty  doubt. 

"  Curtis,  who  managed  the  company's 
plant  at  Barcelona,  died  of  yellow  fever,"  I 
said,  "  and  was  buried  the  same  day." 

For  some  time  Schnitzel  glowered  uncer- 
tainly at  the  bulkhead. 

"  Did  you  know  him?"  he  asked. 

''When  I  was  in  the  legation  I  knew 
him  well,"  I  said. 

"  So  did  I,"  said  Schnitzel.  "  He  wasn't 
murdered.  He  murdered  himself.  He 
was  wrong  ten  thousand  dollars  in  his  ac- 
counts. He  got  worrying  about  it  and  we 
found  him  outside  the  clearing  with  a  hole 
in  his  head.  He  left  a  note  saying  he 
couldn't  bear  the  disgrace.  As  if  the  com- 
pany would  hold  a  Httle  grafting  against 
as  good  a  man  as  Curtis'." 

Schnitzel  coughed  and  pretended  it  was 
his  cigarette. 

"You  see  you  don't  put  in  nothing  about 
him,"  he  added  savagely. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  Schnitzel 
show  emotion,  and  I  was  moved  to  preach. 

"Why  don't  you  quit,  then?"  I  said. 
"You  had  an  A  i  job  as  a  stenographer. 
Why  don't  you  go  back  to  it  ?  " 

"  Maybe,  some  day.  But  it's  great  being 
your  own  boss.  If  I  was  a  stenographer,  I 
wouldn't  be  helping  you  send  in  a  report 
to  the  State  Department,  would  I?  No, 
this  job  is  all  right.  They  send  you  after 
something  big,  and  you  have  the  devil  of 
a  time  getting  it,  but  when  you  get  it,  you 
feel  like  you  had  picked  a  hundred-to-one 
shot." 

The  talk  or  the  drink  had  elated  him. 
His  fish-like  eyes  bulged  and  shone.  He 
cast  a  quick  look  about  him.  Except  for 
ourselves,  the  smoking-room  was  empty. 
From  below  came  the  steady  throb  of  the 
engines,  and  from  outside  the  whisper  of 
the  waves  and  of  the  wind  through  the 
cordage.  A  barefooted  sailor  pattered  by 
to  the  bridge.  Schnitzel  bent  toward  me, 
and  with  his  hand  pointed  to  his  throat. 

"I've  got  papers  on  me  that's  worth  a 
million  to  a  certain  party,"  he  whispered. 
"  You  understand,  my  notes  in  cipher." 

He  scowled  with  intense  mystery. 

"I  keep  'em  in  an  oiled-silk  bag,  tied 
around  my  neck  with  a  string.  And  here," 
he  added  hastily,  patting  his  hip,  as  though 
to  forestall  any  attack  I  might  make  upon 
his   person,    "I   carry   an   automatic.     It 


shoots  nine  times  in  five  seconds.     They 
got  to  be  quick  to  catch  me." 

"  Well,  if  you  have  either  of  those  things 
on  you,"  I  said  testily,  "I  don't  want  to 
know  it.  How  often  have  I  told  you  not  to 
talk  and  drink  at  the  same  time?" 

"  Ah,  go  on,"  laughed  Schnitzel.  "  That's 
an  old  gag,  warning  a  fellow  not  to  talk  so 
as  to  7nake  him  talk.     I  do  that  myself." 

That  Schnitzel  had  important  papers 
tied  to  his  neck  I  no  more  believed  than 
that  he  wore  a  shirt  of  chain  armor,  but  to 
please  him  I  pretended  to  be  greatly  con- 
cerned. 

"  Now  that  we're  getting  into  New  York," 
I  said,  "  you  must  be  very  careful.  A  man 
who  carries  such  important  documents  on 
his  person  might  be  murdered  for  them.  I 
think  you  ought  to  disguise  yourself." 

A  picture  of  my  bag  being  carried  ashore 
by  Schnitzel  in  the  uniform  of  a  ship's 
steward  rather  pleased  me. 

"  Go  on,  you're  kidding  1"  said  Schnitzel. 
He  was  drawn  between  believing  I  was 
deeply  impressed  and  with  fear  that  I  was 
mocking  him. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  I  protested,  "  I  don't 
feel  quite  safe  myself.  Seeing  me  with  you 
they  may  think  I  have  papers  around  my 
neck." 

"They  wouldn't  look  at  you,"  Schnitzel 
reassured  me.  "They  know  you're  just 
an  amateur.  But,  as  you  say,  with  me,  it's 
different.  I  got  to  be  careful.  Now,  you 
mightn't  believe  it,  but  I  never  go  near  my 
uncle  nor  none  of  my  friends  that  live  where 
I  used  to  hang  out.  If  I  did,  the  other  spies 
would  get  on  my  track.  I  suppose,"  he 
went  on  grandly,  "I  never  go  out  in  New 
York  but  that  at  least  two  spies  are  trailing 
me.  But  I  know  how  to  throw  them  off. 
I  live  'way  down  town  in  a  little  hotel 
you  never  heard  of.  You  never  catch  me 
dining  at  Sherry's  nor  the  Waldorf.  And 
you  never  met  me  out  socially,  did  you, 
now?" 

I  confessed  I  had  not. 

"And  then,  I  always  live  under  an  as- 
sumed name." 

"  Like  '  Jones '  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"  Well,  sometimes  '  Jones ', "  he  admitted. 

"  To  me,"  I  said, " '  Jones '  lacks  imagina- 
tion. It's  the  sort  of  name  you  give  when 
you're  arrested  for  exceeding  the  speed  limit. 
Why  don't  you  call  yourself  Machiavelli  ?  " 

"  Go  on,  I'm  no  dago,"   said  Schnitzel, 
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"and  don't  you  go  off  thinking  'Jones'  is 
the  only  disguise  I  use.  But  I'm  not  tellin' 
what  it  is,  am  I  ?     Oh,  no." 

"Schnitzel,"  I  asked,  "have  you  ever 
been  told  that  you  would  make  a  great  de- 
tective?" 

"Cut  it  out,"  said  Schnitzel.  "You've 
been  reading  those  fairy  stories.  There's 
no  fly  cops  nor  Pinks  could  do  the  work  I 
do.  They're  pikers  compared  to  me. 
They  chase  petty  larceny  cases  and  kick  in 
doors.  I  wouldn't  stoop  to  what  they  do. 
It's  being  mixed  up  the  way  I  am  with  the 
problems  of  two  governments  that  catches 
me."  He  added  magnanimously,  "You 
see  something  of  that  yourself." 

We  left  the  ship  at  Brooklyn,  and  with 
regret  I  prepared  to  bid  Schnitzel  farewell. 
Seldom  had  I  met  a  Httle  beast  so  offensive, 
but  his  vanity,  his  lies,  his  moral  blindness, 
made  one  pity  him.  And  in  ten  days  in 
the  smoking-room  together  w^e  had  had 
many  friendly  drinks  and  many  friendly 
laughs.  He  was  going  to  a  hotel  on  lower 
Broadway,  and  as  my  cab,  on  my  way  up- 
town, passed  the  door,  I  offered  him  a  lift. 
He  appeared  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
this,  and  then,  with  much  by-play  of  glanc- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  dived  into  the  front 
seat  and  drew  down  the  bhnds.  "This 
hotel  I  am  going  to  is  an  old-fashioned 
trap,"  he  explained,  "but  the  clerk  is  wise 
to  me,  understand,  and  I  don't  have  to  sign 
the  register." 

As  we  drew  nearer  to  the  hotel,  he  said: 
"  It's  a  pity  we  can't  dine  out  somewhere's 
and  go  to  the  theatre,  but — you  know  ?" 

With  almost  too  much  heartiness  I  hasti- 
ly agreed  it  would  be  imprudent. 

"I  understand  perfectly,"  I  assented. 
"You  are  a  marked  man.  Until  you  get 
those  papers  safe  in  the  hands  of  your  '  peo- 
ple,' you  must  be  very  cautious." 

"  That's  right,"  he  said.  Then  he  smiled 
craftily. 

"  I  wonder  if  you're  on  yet  to  which  my 
people  are." 

I  assured  him  that  I  had  no  idea,  but 
that  from  the  avidity  with  which  he  had 
abused  them  I  guessed  he  was  working  for 
the  Walker-Keefe  crowd. 

He  both  smiled  and  scowled. 

"Don't  you  wish  you  knew?"  he  said. 
"I've  told  you  a  lot  of  inside  stories,  Mr. 
Crosby,  but  I'll  never  tell  on  my  pals  again. 
Not  me  1    That's  my  secret." 


At  the  door  of  the  hotel  he  bade  me  a 
hasty  good-by,  and  for  a  few  minutes  I 
believed  that  Schnitzel  had  passed  out  of 
my  life  forever.  Then,  in  taking  account 
of  my  belongings,  I  missed  my  field-glasses. 
I  remembered  that,  in  order  to  open  a  trunk 
for  the  customs  inspectors  I  had  handed 
them  to  Schnitzel  to  hold,  and  that  he  had 
hung  them  over  his  shoulder.  In  our  haste 
at  parting  we  both  had  forgotten  them. 

I  was  only  a  few  blocks  from  the  hotel, 
and  I  told  the  man  to  return  to  it. 

I  inquired  for  Mr.  Schnitzel,  and  the 
clerk,  who  apparently  knew  him  by  that 
name,  said  he  had  just  gone  to  his  room, 
number  eighty-two. 

"  But  he  has  a  caller  wdth  him  now,"  he 
added.  "  A  gentleman  was  waiting  for  him, 
and's  just  gone  up." 

I  wrote  on  my  card  why  I  had  called, 
and  soon  after  it  had  been  borne  skyward 
the  clerk  said:  "  I  guess  he'll  be  able  to  see 
you  now.  That's  the  party  that  was  call- 
ing on  him,  there." 

He  nodded  toward  a  man  who  crossed 
the  rotunda  quickly.  His  face  was  twisted 
away  from  us,  as  though,  as  he  almost  ran 
toward  the  street,  he  were  reading  the  ad- 
vertisements on  the  wall. 

He  reached  the  door,  and  was  lost  in  the 
great  tide  of  Broadway. 

I  crossed  to  the  elevator,  and  as  I  stood 
waiting,  it  descended  with  a  crash,  and  the 
boy  who  had  taken  my  card  flung  himself, 
shrieking,  into  the  rotunda. 

"  That  man — stop  him !  "  he  cried.  "  The 
man  in  eighty-two — he's  murdered." 

The  clerk  vaulted  the  desk  and  sprang 
into  the  street,  and  I  dragged  the  boy  back 
to  the  wire  rope  and  we  shot  to  the  third 
story.  The  boy  shrank  back.  A  cham- 
bermaid, crouching  against  the  wall,  her 
face  colorless,  lowered  one  hand  from  it 
and  pointed  at  an  open  door. 

"  In  there,"  she  whispered. 

In  a  mean,  common  room,  stretched  where 
he  had  been  struck  back  upon  the  bed,  I 
found  the  boy  who  had  elected  to  meddle 
in  the  "problems  of  tw^o  governments." 

In  tiny  jets,  from  three  wide  knife- 
wounds,  his  blood  flowed  slowly.  His 
staring  eyes  were  lifted  up  in  fear  and  in 
entreaty.  I  knew  that  he  was  dying,  and 
as  I  felt  my  impotence  to  help  him,  I  as 
keenly  felt  a  great  rage  and  a  hatred  tow- 
ard those  who  had  struck  him  down. 
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I  leaned  over  him  until  my  eyes  were 
only  a  few  inches  from  his  face. 

"Schnitzel!"  I  cried.  "Schnitzel,  who 
did  this  ?  You  know  me.  You  can  trust 
me .     Who  did  this  ?     Quick ! ' ' 

I  saw  that  he  recognized  me,  and  that 
there  was  something  which,  with  terrible 
effort,  he  was  trying  to  make  me  understand. 

In  the  hall  was  the  rush  of  many  people, 
running,  exclaiming,  the  noise  of  bells 
ringing;  from  another  floor  the  voice  of  a 
woman  shrieked  hysterically. 

At  the  sounds  the  eyes  of  the  boy  grew 
eloquent  with  entreaty,  and  with  a  move- 
ment that  called  from  each  wound  a  fresh 
outburst,  like  a  man  strangling,  he  lifted 
his  fingers  to  his  throat. 

Voices  were  calling  for  water,  to  w^ait  for 
the  doctor,  to  wait  for  the  police.  But  I 
thought  I  understood. 

Still  doubting  him,  still  unbeHeving, 
ashamed  of  my  own  credulity,  I  opened  his 
collar,  and  my  fingers  closed  upon  a  pack- 
age of  oiled  silk. 

I  stooped,  and  with  my  teeth  ripped  it 
open,  and  holding  before  him  the  slips  of 


paper  it  contained,  tore  them  into  tiny 
shreds. 

The  eyes  smiled  at  me  with  cunning, 
with  triumph,  with  deep  content. 

It  was  so  like  the  Schnitzel  I  had  known 
that  I  believed  still  he  might  have  strength 
enough  to  help  me. 

"  Who  did  this  ?  "  I  begged.  "  I'll  hang 
him  for  it  1     Do  you  hear  me  ?  "  I  cried. 

Seeing  him  lying  there,  with  the  life  cut 
out  of  him,  swept  me  with  a  blind  anger, 
with  a  need  to  punish. 

"I'll  see  they  hang  for  it.  Tell  me!"  I 
commanded .     ' '  Who  did  this  ? ' ' 

The  eyes,  now  filled  with  weariness, 
looked  up  and  the  Hps  moved  feebly. 

"  My  own  people,"  he  whispered. 

In  my  indignation  I  could  have  shaken 
the  truth  from  him.     I  bent  closer. 

"Then,  by  God,"  I  whispered  back, 
"  you'll  tell  me  who  they  are ! " 

The  eyes  flashed  sullenly. 

"  That's  my  secret,"  said  Schnitzel. 

The  eyes  set  and  the  lips  closed. 

A  man  at  my  side  leaned  over  him  and 
drew  the  sheet  across  his  face. 
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THE     P  E  N  I  r  E  N  T  S 

By  Thomas  Walsh 

HITE  fingers  tapping  on  the  pane, 
Through  all  the  silent  day; 

White  faces  down  the  orchard  lane 
W^here  gusts  and  snowdrifts  play, 

My  heart  would  hear  the  messages 
Your  lips  are  fain  to  say. 


'  IVt'  are  tJic  niyriads  ivJioni  men 
Have  loved  from  olden  time; 

The  ghostly  train  of  Magdaleti 

TJuvugJi  eve7y  age  and  clime; 

The  winds  of  fate  are  tossing  ns 
Before  their  scorn  sublime. 

•^  By  times  upon  the  lonely  wastes 

Where  cities  trail  their  lights, 
We  blind  the  traveller  as  he  hastes 

Across  the  troubled  nights; 
Or  ^neatJi  the  inoon  we  nestle  down 
On  some  cathedraVs  heights. 

■'  TJie  mountains  know  our  coining  well, 
Far  pilgrimage  to  make; 

The  salt  seas  scourge  ns  with  their  swell, 
The  winds  our  wild  prayers  take; 

The  su?i light  a?id  the  starlight  strive 
Our  fevejrd  heaj'ts  to  slake. 


"  Till  when  upo)i  our  calmed  souls 
The  peace  of  mountains  creeps, 
Our  trembling  sisterhood  Jinrolls 

Within  the  valley  deeps, 
And  clusters  ^mong  the  thatch  and  vines 
Wher-e  some  p2ire  maiden  sleeps.^'' 


M 


HITE  pilgrims  down  the  orchard  lane, 
Lo !     Night  comes  on  apace, 

And  one  far  casement  lights  the  plain 
From  my  love's  dwelling-place; 

Oh,  grant  her  there  when  comes  the  moon, 
Your  silvery  embrace ! 
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V/^      drawings      b^      Wa.lt  er  Apple  ton  CIckrk 


'HEN  in  the  morning  of  the 
year  the  Earth  sleeps  late, 
the  Sun,  her  mother,  draws 
the  snow-sheet  from  her 
and  she  wakes  drowsily, 
yet  with  laughter.  And 
the  fragrance  of  her  steamy  breath  is  in- 
toxication, and  the  hurrying  of  loosed 
streams  is  world-music,  and  the  pale  points 
that  cut  the  mould  are  whispering  millionsof 
June  leaves  and  tented  ranks  of  gold  Oc- 
tober corn-fields.  Then,  in  the  spring- 
time, the  highways,  the  Earth's  arteries, 
pulse  with  rousing  life,  and  up  and  down 
their  lengths  thrills  the  old,  masterful  cry 
that  has  stirred  the  gypsy  blood  in  men's 
veins  since  ways  were  made — the  call  of  the 
road.  For  around  the  turn  of  a  road  is 
ever  what  we  wish  most,  and  ever  the  road 
turns.  And  ever  what  can  carry  a  man 
closest  to  his  heart's  desire,  so  close  that — if 
he  may  not  touch  it — he  may  touch  the  glad- 
ness of  it,  is  a  horse.  So  if  a  man's  heart  be 
heavy,  let  him  ride  a  horse  in  the  springtime, 
and  the  strength  and  clean  joyfulness  of 
the  beast  shall  enter  him,  and  his  trouble 
fall  from  him.  And  this  is  true  of  the  sum- 
mer and  the  autumn,  and  as  w^ll  of  the 
winter.  For  the  pleasant  jostling  of  a 
horse's  movement  shakes  away  small  wor- 
ries and  leaves  a  clear  road  by  which  peace 
enters  the  soul. 


The  Horseman.  It  is  good  to  be  across 
you  again,  my  horse  Rebel.  It  is  good  to 
hear  saddle  leather  creak  and  bits  jingle;  it 
is  good  to  see  the  sun  wipe  the  streaks  of 
snow  from  brown  April  roads;  it  is  good 
to  fling  away  worries  with  a  fling  of  the  leg 
over  saddle-tree.     It  is  good. 

Black  Care  (who  sits  behind,  whisper- 
ing) .  It  would  be  good — if  a  man  might 
do  it.  But  you  know  well  that  for  all  your 
braggart  joy  there  is  pain  gnawing  at  your 
soul;  more  than  one  pain,  more  than  one 
regret. 

The  Horseman.  Such  thoughts  are  not 
fit  for  a  man  in  the  sun  and  in  the  saddle. 
(Strikes  his  horse.)  Now,  Rebel,  we  will 
ride  them  down,  (The  horse  plunges  and 
snorts.)  It  pricks  the  blood  to  fight  you. 
Ten  minutes  of  this  will  ride  the  dark 
thoughts  down. 

Black  Care  (clinging  close) .  You  cannot 
ride  down  what  is  of  yourself;  you  cannot 
fling  away  what  is  a  part  of  you.  A  man  is 
what  he  does.  You  have  failed — you  are  a 
failure.  Can  you  beat  that  from  your  soul 
with  the  beating  of  a  horse's  hoofs  ? 

\The  horse  walks. 

The  Horseman.  It  is  true.  I  have 
failed.  The  work  has  gone  wrong  that 
should  have  been  the  foundation  of  name 
and  future.  I  have  failed  in  it.  I  am  a 
failure. 
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Black  Care.  The  work  whose  success 
would  have  brought  you  larger  work,  more 
reputation,  more  power — you  have  lost 
them  all. 

The  Horseman  (echoing  sadly).  Lost 
them  all.  Yet  it  is  but  once,  and  a  life- 
time is  long.  I  am  young.  I  might  re- 
trieve one  failure. 

Black  Care.  Hardly — of  a  first  oppor- 
tunity. As  a  man  succeeds  or  fails  in  his 
first  conspicuous  effort,  so  the  world  judges 
him.  You  have  taken  your  bent — you 
must  follow  it,  with  your  will  or  against  it. 
Great  chances  do  not  come  twice  to  a  losing 
player. 

The  Horseman.  It  is  all  true.  {Clenches 
his  fist.)  I  have  ruined  my  career  at  the 
outset.  It  means  fortune  and  name  and 
future. 

Black  Care  {his  arm  stealing  to  the  Horse- 
man^ s  neck).  It  means  more.  It  means 
happiness.  Does  it  not?  {The  Horse- 
man chokes  a  little  as  if  a  hand  tightened 
on  his  throat.)  There  is  a  woman — the 
knife  twists  at  that,  does  it  ?  The  keenest 
pain,  the  keenest  regret  Hes  there  ?  You 
remember  her  little  w^ays — her  eyes  when 
she  looks  up  and  laughs;  the  softness  of 
her  voice  as  she  speaks  certain  words;  the 
nothings  that  mean  personaHty,  that  hold 
her  charm?     You  remember? 

The  Horseman  {growing  pale).  I  re- 
member. 

Black  Care.  Well,  that  is  what  you  have 
lost.  That  and  more.  The  lovely  out- 
ward self,  clear  wit,  sweet  unselfishness,  gay 
comradeship — you  have  lost  all  of  that,  and 
— and  love. 

The  Horseman.  {Groans.)  Ah!  {He 
throws  out  his  hand  despairingly,  forgetting 
the  reins.  The  horse  plunges  and  breaks 
into  a  gallop.  The  Horseman  catches  the 
reins  hurriedly,  hut  lets  the  horse  race  on, 
and  Black  Care  huddles,  frightened,  behind 
the  saddle.  The  Horseman  breathes  fast, 
exhilarated,  as  the  pace  grows  slow  again.) 


That  puts  courage  into  a  man.     I  will  not 

believe  that  I  have  lost  her — not  yet. 

[The  horse  walks.     Black  Care  straightens  and 
sits  free. 

Black  Care.  You  value  yourself  so 
highly,  then,  that  you  think  to  offer  self  alone 
is  enough  ?  No  name,  no  fortune,  no  pros- 
pects? And  to  such  a  woman!  You  are 
brave. 

The  Horseman  {still  flushed  from  the  gal- 
lop). But  it  is  absurd,  it  is  cowardly,  to 
call  my  life  finished  at  its  beginning.  I 
have  long  years  before  me,  and  strength, 
and  youth.  I  can  work  and  win — every- 
thing. 

Black  Care.  And  in  the  meantime, 
while  you  work,  some  rattling  fellow  with 
ail  that  you  hope  for,  all  that  you  might 
have  had  by  now,  will  step  in  and  carry  her 
off.  Are  you  vain  enough,  are  you  mad 
enough,  to  think  she  will  wait  ? 

The  Horseman  {doubtfully,  wistfully) .  If 
she  should  love  me. 

Black  Care.  Love  you!  Conceited  fool 
that  you  are !  Has  she  shown  signs  of  lov- 
ing you  ? 

The  Horseman.  Of  late,  no.  But  she  is 
proud.  She  would  not.  I  have  not  told 
her. 

Black  Care.  Not  told  her?  Do  you 
think  every  look  of  your  eyes,  every  tone  of 
your  voice  has  not  told  her  ?  Do  you  think 
a  woman  fails  to  read  such  writing  ? 

The  Horseman.  Some  women.  She  is 
not  vain;  she  is  not  thinking  of  what  men 
think  of  her. 

Black  Care  {sarcastically).  You  are  op- 
timistic !  At  least  remember  how  cold  she 
has  been  to  you  lately,  how  capricious;  how 
she  has  put  other  men  before  you — has  al- 
most avoided  you.     She  is  tired  of  you. 

The  Horseman  {hotly) .  She  cannot  be 
tired  of  me !  For  a  month  I  have  lived  in 
an  empty  world,  a  world  without  her.  By 
sheer  force  of  will  I  have  shunned  her,  be- 
cause of  my  failure  and  for  that  fear  that 
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she  might  tire  of  me.  I  have  waited  her 
word  to  come  back.  When  she  Hfts  a  fin- 
ger I  am  ready. 

Black  Care.  She  has  lifted  no  finger. 
She  will  not  see  you  alone,  she  will  not  ride 
with  you.  Her  eyes  never  meet  yours 
frankly,  as  in  the  old  days. 

\The  horse  trots. 

The  Horseman.  It  may  be  I  have  dis- 
pleased her  in  something  I  do  not  know.  It 
would  be  manliest  to  ask,  and  trust  to  her 
kindness  and  honesty  to  brush  away  cob- 
webs. 

Black  Care.  She  will  look  you  coldly  in 
the  face,  and  say,  with  an  air  of  surprise, 
that  she  does  not  understand.  Will  you 
risk  that  humiliation  ? 

The  Horseman.  I  would  be  a  coward  to 
fear  it.  But  there  is  no  fear.  That  is  not 
her  way.  She  is  all  simplicity  and  gentle- 
ness and  honor.  Now,  Rebel, see  the  long 
stretch  of  turf  by  the  roadside — your  bridle 
is  loose — off  for  a  run,  horse,  and  shake 
away  once  for  all  the  evil  thoughts  that 
clutch  me.  {The  horse  breaks  into  a  run 
and  Black  Care,  crouching,  clings  for  dear 
life,  pale  with  terror.  The  Horseman 
slowly  pulls  the  horse  in  and  pats  his  neck.) 
Good  fellow — good  Rebel !  The  joy  of  liv- 
ing begins  to  flow  from  your  big  muscles 
into  mine.  I  begin  to  be  a  better  animal, 
and  for  that  a  better  man.  Surely  every- 
one who  finds  that  far  country  of  success 
reaches  it  over  a  mountain  range  of  failures, 
over  swampy  pitfalls  of  discouragement.  I 
will  pull  my  feet  out  of  the  marsh  and  leave 
behind  me  the  first  hillock.  To-day  I  set 
out  with  a  good  heart  and  a  dogged  one  on 
the  way  to  name  and  fame  and — if  it  may  be 
— happiness. 

Black  Care.  Plenty  of  others  have  done 
the  same,  since  the  world  began,  to  starve 
miserably  by  the  way. 

The  Horseman.  What!  Can  I  never 
throttle  such  thoughts  ?  What  does  it  mat- 
ter, after  all,  to  win  the  battle,  if  a  man  puts 


up  a  good  fight?  Rebel,  do  you  see  the 
rails  there — four  feet  of  rise  between  you 
and  the  brown  thread  of  road  running  away 
to — to  heaven,  perhaps  ?  One  never  knows 
with  a  road.  Always  it  may  lead  to  one's 
heart's  desire.  Or  peace,  at  the  least.  Try 
it.  Rebel,  and  we  will  see  if  peace  of  soul 
lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  rails.  Now, 
then,  boy — canter,  gallop,  steady,  check  {a 
cut  of  the  whip) — up  and  over!  Lord! 
W' hat  a  breath  of  freedom  and  new  strength 
it  gives  one ! 

Black  Care  (who  has  been  thrown  from 
his  seat,  but  has  caught  at  the  Horseman's 
coat  and  is  pidling  himself  up  again,  gasp- 
ing and  trembling).  I  wouldn't  do  that 
again.  You  have  lost  the  knack  of  jump- 
ing. Your  hat  went  over  your  eyes  and 
you  almost  went  over  the  horse's  neck. 
You  sat  him  badly — much  worse  than  a 
year  ago. 

The  Horseman.  A  year  ago!  But  I 
have  not  jumped  for  a  year.  I  call  it  not  so 
bad.     I  will  take  it  again  to  make  sure. 

Black  Care.  No,  oh,  no!  Your  hands 
are  too  full  to  take  risks.  Will  it  help  you 
in  the  fine  new  career  you  plan  so  bravely  if 
you  start  with  a  broken  leg  ? 

The  Horseman.  Am  I  growing  old  and 
cautious?  Whenever  did  such  a  thought 
hold  me  back  from  a  jump  before  ? 

Black  Care.  It  is  the  habit  of  failing 
that  has  caught  you.  You  have  lost  the 
trick  of  confidence,  without  which  the  nerves 
go  unsteadily.  You  are  shaken — one  can 
see  that. 

The  Horseman.  More  croaking.  With 
my  best  efforts  the  bad  thoughts  come  back 
and  sap  the  courage  I  try  to  win. 

Black  Care.  Yes,  and  they  will — more 
and  more.  It  all  comes  to  this,  you  see. 
You  have  begun  fife  with  a  failure,  which 
has  stamped  your  career  before  men.  You 
have  managed  to  estrange  the  woman  whom 
you  loved,  who  was  your  friend,  perhaps 
more  than  your  friend.     What  is  the  use  of 
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futile  struggling  against  hopeless  odds  ? 
all  comes  to  this. 


It 


[The  Horseman  turns  his  horse,  puts  him  again 
at  the  rails,  jumps  them,  and  waves  his  whip 
in  air  with  a  laugh,  as  Black  Care,  thrown 
high  from  his  seat,  loses  his  clasp  and  barely 
saves  himself  again. 

The  Horseman.  Not  so.  It  all  comes, 
on  the  contrary,  to  this :  that  it  is  a  better 
business  for  a  man  to  fight  for  what  he 
wants,  let  him  win  or  let  him  lose,  than  to 
whine  for  lack  of  it;  that,  as  the  good  hea- 
then, Marcus  Aurelius,  has  said,  a  man 
should  stand  erect  and  not  be  held  erect  by 
circumstance;  that,  finally,  I  will  try  with 
my  might  for  my  lady-lo\-e  and  my  place  in 
the  world,  and  I  will  make  sure  that  no 
faint  heart  has  lost  me  either.  The  rush  of 
God's  air  and  the  brave  calmness  of  the 
horse  have  filled  me  with  a  sane  vigor.  It 
is  a  good  man-spirit  that  good  horseflesh 
puts  into  one. 

Black  Care  {with  shaken  persistence).  It 
is  a  stimulant  like  another.  It  will  wear 
away. 

The  Horseman.  There  is  a  moving 
speck  far  down  the  road — someone  on  horse- 
back. {He  peers  eagerly,  his  hand  over  his 
eyes.)  It  is  as  I  thought — it  is  the  gray 
mare  \\^anderer  and  her  mistress,  my  lady. 
It  is  my  time.  There  lies  our  hope,  Rebel, 
my  horse.  Gallop,  good  beast,  and  over- 
take fate  with  a  bold  gait. 

Black  Care  {clinging  desperately  and 
gasping  for  breath  as  the  horse  breaks  into 
a  gallop).  No — oh,  no!  not  yet — not  to- 
day. You  are  out  of  sorts,  uncertain  of 
yourself.  You  would  say  it  WTong.  You 
would  spoil  all. 

The  Horseman.  Gallop,  Rebel!  Fast- 
er, horse!  {They  rush  down  the  highway, 
Black  Care  terrified  and  trembling,  keeping 
his  hold  with  difficulty.  The  Horseman 
draws  rein  as  he  closes,  and  comes  alongside 
the  Horsewoman  at  a  slow  trot.)  Good-day 
to  you  and  Wanderer. 


The  Horsewoman.  Good-day,  Horse- 
man. 

The  Horseman.  If  a  man  has  a  great 
and  momentous  deed  to  do,  if  he  fears  al- 
most as  much  as  he  hopes,  it  is  good  to  strike 
quickly  while  his  heart  is  strong.  Do  you 
think  so  ? 

The  Horsewoman.  I  think  so — yet  I  do 
not  know  what  you  mean. 

The  Horseman.  This,  then,  my  dear.  I 
love  you.  {The  Horsewoman  gazes  at  him, 
startled,  and  catches  her  breath,  but  does  not 
speak.)  Have  I  been  overbold?  Have  I 
been  too  sudden  ?     Will  you  be  angry  ? 

The  Horsewoman  {slowly).  I  think — it 
is  not — true. 

The  Horseman.  By  my  soul  it  is  true. 
It  is  the  truest  thing  of  my  life. 

The  Horsewo?nan.  It  has  not  seemed 
so.  You  have  stayed  away  from  me  for 
weeks. 

TJie  Horseman.  Because  I  failed  in  my 
work,  and  so  was  unworthy  of  you.  Be- 
cause I  thought  you  would  tire  of  me.  But 
you — you  have  been  cold  and  indifferent, 
you  have  avoided  me. 

The  Horsewoman  {smiling).  Because  I 
thought  you  had  tired  of  me.  Because  I 
did  not  want  you — to  see. 

The  Horseman.  Look  at  me.  {She 
lifts  her  eyes.)     Is  it  true — what  I  see? 

The  Horsewoman.  If  you  see  right  at 
last,  blind  Horseman. 

The  Horseman.  But  I  have  only  hope 
and  courage,  and  all  of  myself  to  give  you. 

The  Horsewoman  {with  a  swift  glance  to 
his  face).     It  seems  to  me — enough. 

The  Horseman.  You  will  not  mind  if 
the  world  be  dark  for  a  while  ? 

The  Horsewoman.  There  is  something 
I  could  say  if  I  were  not  ashamed. 

The  Horseman  {leaning  to  put  his  arm 

about  her).     Say  it. 

[Black  Care    suddenly  falls    headlong   with  a 
muffled  shri-ek  in  the  mud. 

The  Horsewoman.     W^hat  was  that  ? 
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The  Horseman.  It  was  nothing.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  but  you.  (Laughs 
sojtly.)  I  feel  a  sudden  strange  lightness. 
It  is  as  if  Black  Care  himself  had  gripped 
me,  and  had  fallen  at  the  touch  of  you. 
Say  it,  dear. 

The  Horsewoman.  (Speaks  difficultly, 
but  the  Horseman  is  near.)  It  is  of  no  im- 
portance. It  is  only — when  a  w^oman 
learns  loving,  the  first  lesson  in  the  book 
is  to  make  sunshine.  Else  her  love  is  a 
poor  thing.     So  the  world  may  be  dark, 


pitch  black  it  may  be,  and  I  shall  not  know 

it — I  will  not  let  you  know  it.     And 

(stops). 

The  Horseman.     Yes.     Say  it. 

The  Horsewoman.  And  this.  The  old 
proverb  says  that  Black  Care  sits  ever  be- 
hind the  horseman.  It  may  be  so — I  do  not 
know^ — for  one  alone  it  may  be  so.  But 
w^here  two  together  sit  tight  to  the  saddle — 
two  comrades,  lovers,  riders — where  Hope 
and  Courage  ride  also  with  them — what 
place  is  left  for  Black  Care  ? 
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THE    MAN    WHO    STUDIED    CONTINUAL 

By    Nelson    Lloyd 

Illustrations   by  Henry  J,   Peck 


HE  spoke  from  a  pile  of  wheels  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  shop,  with  the  voice  of  au- 
thority that  became  the  wisest  man  in 
all  the  valley.  There  was  none  to  dispute 
him.  The  blacksmith  would  look  up  from 
the  horse's  hoof  at  which  he  was  working 
and  would  wag  his  head  sagely,  and  when 
the  weary  animal  showed  signs  of  impatience 
he  was  calmed  by  an  admonition  gently 
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spoken.  At  the  bellows  the  helper  stood,  so 
softly  blowing  that  the  fire  purred,  and  when 
once  he  broke  the  story's  thread  by  a  wild 
ring  of  the  anvil  disapproving  eyes  met  his 
from  every  side,  and  he  tossed  the  glowing 
shoe  into  the  tub,  and  turning  to  the  forge 
made  a  feint  of  working,  but  listened. 

If  you  observe  you  will  notice  that  them 
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as  has  studied  and  knows  everything  alius 
holds  that  life  is  not  worth  livin'„  Only 
those  folks  is  happy  that  don't  know  any 
better,  and  the  more  a  man  knows  the  more 
unhappier  he  gets.  Now  I'm  not  against 
studyin'.  I  have  alius  been  a  student  and 
hold  that  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  know  all 
he  can  in  this  world,  as  there  is  no  tellin' 
what  he  will  be  called  on  to  do  in  the  next. 
Still,  I  don't  know  everything,  since  I  have 
spent  so  much  time  fishin'  and  shootin', 
and  I  can  say  truthful  that  I  have  spells  of 
peace  and  comfort  that  equals  the  happi- 
ness of  the  most  ignorantest.  The  most 
unhappiest  man  I  ever  see  was  Peter  Potti- 
pher,  who  lived  in  the  mountains  back  of 
Harmony.  He  studied  continual  and 
knowd  everything.  There  wasn't  a  book 
in  the  walley  he  hadn't  read;  there  wasn't 
a  hymn  he  couldn't  sing  by  heart;  and  as 
for  ketchin'  him,  he  simply  never  was 
ketched.     Yet  he  never  looked  glad. 

Now  I  mind  once  when  I  was  comin' 
home  from  fishin'  in  the  big  run,  I  see  the 
old  man  settin'  on  the  front-stoop  of  his 
house  meditatin',  and  I  stopped  in  to  pass 
the  time  of  day.  His  eyes  was  fixed  on  a 
big  white  cloud  that  was  floatin'  over  the 
ridge;  and  he  was  so  quiet  that  the  smoke 
hung  to  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  like  cotton; 
and  he  was  so  busy  that  when  spoke  to  he 
made  no  answer.     So  I  shook  him. 

''Peter,"  says  I,  "what  are  you  figgerin' 
on  now?" 

He  pointed  to  the  sky  wery  solemn. 
"  You  see  the  Injun's  head  at  the  fur  end 
of  that  cloud,"  he  says.  "Well,  I'm  tryin' 
to  study  out  how  many  miles  it  is  to  the 
p'int  of  the  nose. 

"That's  impossible,"  says  I,  laughin'. 

"Mebbe,"  he  answers,  more  solemner 
than  ever.  "But  mind  this — one  end  of 
that  cloud  is  just  over  the  tall  pine  in  the 
clearin'  on  the  ridge;  the  other  is  even  with 
the  lime-kiln,  and  the  distance  between  them 
two  p'ints  is  a  half  mile,  and  from  here  to  the 
lime-kiln  is  two  mile.  Knowin'  that,  it  had 
ought  to  seem  like  there  was  some  way  of 
figgerin'  the  distance  to  the  cloud  itself,  and 
that's  what  I've  been  puzzlin'  over  for  an 
hour.  It  won't  work  out,  so  I  guess  it  is 
impossible,  else  I'd  have  figgered  it  by  this 
time." 

"Of  all  the  fool  things  to  worry  about, 
that  beats  them,"  says  I.  "  S'pose  you  did 
get  it,  what  good  would  it  do  you?" 


"Why,  I'd  know  how  fur  it  was,"  Peter 
answers,  rather  het  up. 

"But  the  cloud  won't  be  there  to-mor- 
row," I  argues. 

"It  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  know  now," 
he  says.  "It  makes  me  mad  whenever  I 
see  things  like  that  what  I  can't  learn." 

' '  As  the  fellow  said,  knowledge  is  power," 
I  ventured  to  remark. 

"Wind-power,"  said  the  old  man,  kind 
of  sad.  "That's  one  of  the  things  I  found 
out  while  I  was  acquirin'  it.  Look  at  me — 
me  who  has  studied  all  my  life  and  learned 
most  everything,  gettin'  old  and  likely  to  die 
most  any  time,  and  all  I'll  leave  behind  is 
my  wife,  a  clearin'  and  grandpa's  rifle. 
The  facts  I've  got  together  won't  be  of  any 
use  to  my  wi'dder.  Why,  if  I  started  to 
give  'em  to  her  she  just  wouldn't  listen." 

"You  mowt  write  'em  down,  Peter,"  I 
says. 

At  that  old  Pottipher  laughed  like  he 
would  die.  ^' Write  'em  down — the  idee!" 
says  he  when  he  could  speak  audible. 
"Don't  you  understand  that  if  I  tried  to 
write  down  all  I  knowd  I'd  have  to  live  over 
a  hundred  year  to  finish  up?" 

"Well,  since  it  won't  do  you  any  good,"  I 
asks,  "why  are  you  botherin'  about  how 
fur  you  are  from  that  cloud  ?  " 

Peter,  he  smoked  quiet  like  and  studied. 
Then  after  a  bit,  he  says,  says  he:  "Know- 
in'  is  a  habit.  If  a  man  has  brains,  the 
more  he  puts  in  'em  the  more  they  de- 
mands. The  other  day  I  seen  in  the  coun- 
ty paper  the  figgers  tellin'  how  fur  we  are 
from  the  sun.  It  didn't  say  how  it  was 
found  out,  but  I  judge  it  took  a  heap  of 
studyin'  and  squintin'  and  sightin'  and  cal- 
culatin'.  What  good  does  it  do  us  to  know 
how  many  miles  it  is  to  the  sun  if  we  ain't 
intendin'  to  walk  it?  Not  a  bit;  yet  it's  a 
nice  thing  to  know." 

"Which  goes  to  prove,"  says  I,  "that 
knowledge  is  a  luxury,  not  a  ne-cessity." 

"Exact,"  says  Peter. 

"So  the  most  ignorantest  man  can  get 
rich  in  dollars  while  the  most  smartest  is 
gatherin'  only  interestin'  facts,"  says  I. 

"Pre-cise,"  says  Peter;  "you've  studied 
some  yourself." 

"Some,"  I  answers,  "but  not  too  much, 
as  I  prefer  the  happy  mejum.  When  I 
see  you  figgerin'  over  clouds  I  am  more 
concided  than  ever  that  ignorance  is  bliss, 
as  the  fellow  says." 
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With  that  I  picked  up  my  string  of  trout 
and  left  him  settin'  there  meditatin'. 

I  didn't  see  Peter  Pottipher  again  for  a 
long  time,  as  he  only  come  down  to  Har- 
mony to  Sunday-school,  and  when  the  win- 
ter set  in,  the  roads  got  very  bad  and  he  was 
snowed  up.  Once  I  did  see  him  after  that 
— just  once — ^in  November,  when  we  run  a 
fox  clean  over  the  ridge  and  down  into  the 
gut  and  up  the  mountain  by  his  clearin'. 
He  heard  the  dogs  go  through  his  patch 
and  come  out,  so  I  stopped  a  wMe  and 
chatted  like. 

"Well,  Peter,"  I  asks,  "what  are  you 
figgerin'  on  now  ?  " 

"A  most  interestin'  problem,"  he  an- 
swers, brightenin'  up.  "Most  interestin'. 
Me  and  old  Davy  Holler,  who  lives  a  mile 
up  the  gut,  is  calculatin'  how  fur  the  Israel- 
ites travelled  in  the  wilderness." 

"That  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  know," 
says  I. 

"And  the  beauty  of  it  is,"  says  Peter, 
"it  is  somethin'  that  nobody  knows.  The 
last  time  I  was  down  to  Sunday-school,  be- 
fore the  bad  weather  set  in,  Squire  Bellus 
asked  our  class  that  wery  question  and  no- 
body knowd,  not  even  the  squire  himself. 
So  comin'  home  me  and  Davy  put  our 
heads  together  and  agreed  we'd  figger  it 
out  durin'  the  winter." 

"Don't  the  Good  Book  tell  it?"  I  says. 
"If  I  mind  correct  it  tells  the  number  of 
cupids  they  went  each  day,  and  multiply- 
in'  that  by  forty  years  should  give  the  re- 
quired result." 

"Not  at  all,"  says  old  Pottipher.  "It 
doesn't  give  it  in  either  miles  or  cupids.  We 
thought  it  would  be  easy,  too,  but  when  we 
got  started  we  soon  see  that  we  would  be 
occupied  every  night  all  winter,  for  if  you 
look  up  you'll  find  how  the  Good  Book  will 
say  in  one  place  that  they  went  on  a  three 
days'  journey,  and  in  another  how  they  come 
unto  Elim,  so  when  you  don't  know  where 
Elim  is,  it  is  certainly  puzzlin'." 

"You  had  ought  to  have  a  map,"  I  ven- 
tures. 

"We  have,"  says  Peter.  "  Davy  got  one 
of  Asia,  but  it  don't  give  any  of  the  places 
mentioned  only  the  Red  Sea." 

"Mebbe  this  map's  too  old,"  I  says,  just 
jokin.' 

"Mebbe,"  says  Peter,  he  bein'  the  most 
innocentest  man  I  ever  see  as  well  as  the 
most  knowin'.     "It  certainly  do  look  it. 


We  can  hardly  read  the  print.  Davy,  he 
argues  that  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
Good  Book  might  be  where  the  holes  is  in 
the  map." 

"Probable,"  says  I,  "but  such  bein'  the 
case,  how  in  the  name  of  common  sense  are 
you  workin'  it  out." 

"It  is  difhcult,"  says  the  old  man,  very 
cheerful.  "We  have  patience.  We're 
makin'  a  map  ourself  and  we  will  get  at  it 
gradual.  You  see  Davy  he  reads  'They 
went  three  days  into  the  w^ilderness.'  Down 
I  put  it,  makin'  a  line  three  days  long. 
'Then,'  says  Davy,  readin'  on,  'they  come 
unto  EHm.'  Another  line  is  hooked  on, 
only  I  mark  it '  to  Elim.'  So  there  we  will 
have  it  all  pictured  and  to  get  the  result  we 
only  have  to  find  out  how  far  it  is  from 
Elim  to  the  next  p'int,  and  so  on,  and  add  it 
all  up.  I  allow  we'll  give  the  squire  a  sur- 
prise when  he  asks  that  question  ag'in." 

"He'll  be  the  most  surprisedest  man  in 
Harmony,"  says  I,  never  hesitatin'. 

Just  then  the  dogs  come  runnin'  back  in 
full  cry,  and  I  grabbed  my  gun  and  made 
for  the  road,  and  up  the  hill  to  ketch  a  shot 
at  the  fox;  so  I  didn't  see  Peter  Pottipher 
again.  I  never  seen  him  again.  The  snow 
fell  wery  heavy  next  day,  and  as  he  couldn't 
come  down  to  town  I  forgot  all  about  him, 
and  kept  on  in  my  own  quiet  ignorant  way 
of  workin'  some  and  thinkin'  some  and 
Ijein'  half  happy.  But  one  day  in  May — I 
think  it  was  May  and  a  Sunday — I  see 
Davy  Holler  walkin'  down  the  street,  and 
he  bringin'  Peter  to  mind,  I  stepped  to  the 
gate  and  hailed  him.  Now  Davy  Holler, 
he  was  a  wery  nice  old  man,  not  so  smart  as 
Peter  Pottipher,  and  therefore  much  richer, 
but  also  considerable  of  a  student.  If  he 
was  a  student  w^e  had  ought  to  speak  of 
Peter  as  a  professor,  for  I  never  seen  one 
man  look  admiringer  at  another  than  old 
Holler  on  old  Pottipher,  and  when  you 
wanted  to  ask  the  one  about  the  other,  you 
had  to  do  it  deli  cay  te. 

So  says  I,  pleasant  like,  "Well,  Davy,"  I 
says,  "how  fur  did  the  children  of  Israel 
travel  in  the  wilderness  ?  " 

The  old  man  give  a  start  and  stared  at 
me  vacant — so  vacant  that  I  shouted  it  at 
him,  and  he  just  stood  there  scratchin'  his 
chin  solemn.  I  repeated  it  again.  Then 
he  come  and  leaned  on  the  gate,  and  bor- 
rowed a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  smoked  mel- 
ancholy. 


"  Each  of  them  Unes  means  a  journey." — Page  746. 


''It  will  never  be  knowd,"  he  said  at  last, 
sighin'. 

' '  All  your  winter's  work  gone  for  nothin ' ' ' 
said  I,  sympathizin'. 

"Absolute  nothin V'  he  answered,  still 
melancholier.  "I  don't  think  that  two 
men  lives  who  will  be  wilhn'  to  put  in  the 
work  me  and  Peter  did  on  that  problem." 

"And  get  no  result,"  said  I. 

"But  it  can  be  figgered,"  said  he.  "If 
anybuddy  wants  to  try  it  I  will  loan  'em 
our  map." 

With  that  Davy  pulled  out  a  big  piece  of 
wrappin'  paper  and  hung  it  on  the  fence. 
I  must  admit  it  was  the  most  remarkable 
hand-drawing  I  ever  see. 


"That  spot  is  the  Red  Sea,"  says  he, 
p'intin'  with  hiswalkin'-stick.  "That  line 
shootin'  off  shows  the  first  movement ! " 

I  put  on  my  spectacles  and  gettin'  close 
down,  made  out  in  old  Peter's  handwrite: 
"3  days — Marah."  The  line  come  zig- 
zaggin'  back,  and  over  it  was  wrote, 
"Marah  to  Elim." 

"See  here,  Davy,"  says  I,  "you  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  them  Israelites  started 
right  back  to  the  Red  Sea  ?  " 

The  old  man  laughed  superior  like .  ' '  Not 
at  all,"  he  answers,  wery  grand.  "This  ain't 
that  kind  of  a  map.  You  mind  how  the 
line  zigzags  all  the  way  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  wrappin'  paper,  and  besides  there  is 
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more  on  the  other  side.  It  was  a  monstrous 
amount  of  work,  for  each  of  them  Hnes 
means  a  journey — sometimes  it's  three  days 
— again  its  four — or  mebbe  it  just  says  from 
Dan  to  Beersheeby." 

''A  mighty  queer  way  to  Canaan,"  says 
I,  not  altogether  understandin'. 

''You've  never  been  a  student,"  says 
Davy,  ruther  uppish.  ''Can't  you  see  what 
it  means  ?  We  finished  the  map,  and  now 
all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  find  out 
how  many  miles  there  is  in  each  of  them  zig- 
zag lines,  and  addin'  'em  we'll  get  the  entire 
distance  travelled  by  the  children  of  Israel." 

"What's  the  result?"  I  asks. 

"It  will  never  be  knowd,"  says  Davy, 
wery  solemn.  "Peter  he  could  'a'  worked 
it  out,  but  it's  beyond  me.  Peter  he  was  a 
wonderful  man." 

Peter  Pottipher  was  a  wonderful  man! 
Them  mountains  may  hold  more  like  him, 
but  not  many.  I  had  thought  I  knowd 
Peter,  but  when  Davy  Holler  set  down  on 
my  porch  and  told  me  about  the  winter's 
figgerin'  and  the  final  result,  I  see  that  I 
had  never  more  than  half  an  idee  of  him, 
after  all.  Nothin'  stopped  him  when  he 
wanted  facts.  Night  after  night  he  and 
Davy  worked  by  candle-light  with  the  Good 
Book  and  the  map.  Sometimes  it  was  hard 
and  confusin',  for  they  would  find  the  chil- 
dren in  one  place  without  nothin'  bein'  ex- 
plained definite  about  how  they  got  there. 
They'd  make  guesses  whether  it  was  a  three 
days'  journey  or  a  seven,  and  Davy  he  would 
get  discouraged,  but  old  Peter  he  explained 
how  it  was  bound  to  come  out  all  right,  for 
while  they  was  likely  to  guess  too  much 
once,  the  next  time  they  would  likely  guess 
too  little,  and  even  up .  Nothin '  ever  scared 
Peter  Pottipher.  They  kept  right  at  it  till 
one  night  in  April  when  the  snow  was  all 
gone,  and  Peter's  wife  was  settin'  by  the  fire 
untanghn'  fishin'  lines,  and  Peter  and  Davy 
was  workin'  by  the  candle.  Then  Peter 
closed  the  Good  Book  wery  gentle  and  says, 
pintin'  to  the  map,  "Davy,  that  spot  is  the 
River  Jordan.  We  have  figgered  it  all  out, 
and  as  soon  as  we  add  up,  somethin'  will  be 
knowd  that  was  never  knowd  before." 

"Well,  begin  addin"  says  Davy,  most 
innocent. 

That  made  Peter  laugh  hearty.  "Don't 
you  know,  Davy,"  says  he,  "we  can't  add 
'three  days'  journey'  to  the  fine  marked 
'Marah  to  EHm.'" 


"Have  we  worked  all  winter  for  noth- 
in'?" cries  Davy,  indignant. 

"Not  at  all,"  says  Peter  in  his  calm  way. 
"We  must  first  reduce  to  miles." 

That  sounded  easy,  but  for  four  days  Pe- 
ter Pottipher  and  Davy  Holler  was  puzzled 
complete.  Davy  he  was  ready  to  give  up, 
but  Peter  wasn't  that  kind.  Never,  says 
he.  Let  me  study.  And  study  he  did,  set- 
tin'  in  the  wood-pile  and  watchin'  the  clouds 
till  the  fifth  day  when  he  arose  with  a  smile 
and  walked  up  the  gut  to  Holler's  clearin'. 

"I  have  it,"  says  he,  triumphant.  "We 
will  make  a  three  days'  journey  to  find  out 
how  long  the  first  line  is." 

Davy's  eyesopenedwide.  He  almost  cried. 
' '  Do  we  have  to  wander  in  the  mountains  for 
aseven-dayspell,too,andafortyandsuch?" 
says  he.  "Do  we  have  to  do  everything  them 
lines  says  to  get  the  answer?" 

' '  Not  at  all, "  says  Peter,  most  condescend- 
in'.  "You  are  a  fine  fellow,  Davy,  but  not 
much  of  a  student.  See  here — we  will  jour- 
ney for  three  days,  and  dividin'  the  result  by 
three  gives  how  fur  the  Israelites  could  go 
in  one  day,  so  by  multiplyin'  we  can  fill  in 
all  the  lines  where  the  Good  Book  gives  the 
number  of  days'  travel." 

"But  how  about  them  marked  'Marah 
to  Elim,'  and  'Dan  to  Beersheeby'?"  in- 
quires Davy,  a  leetle  het  up. 

"One  thing  at  a  time  and  that  well," 
Peter  answers,  quiet,  but  determined. 
"That's  a  bridge  I'll  cross  when  I  come  to 
it.  I've  studied  this  out,  and  I  allow  I  can 
study  that  out,  too.  To-morrow  at  sun-up 
you'll  see  me  here." 

Davy  Holler  was  terrible  put  out.  He 
said  he  was  gettin'  too  old  for  a  three  days' 
tramp.  It  wasn't  any  use  to  argue  with 
Peter  Pottipher.  He  allowed  he  was  five 
year  older,  and  if  he  could  stand  a  three 
davs'  iournev,  Daw  could.  There  was  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  ended  it. 

"You  must  bring  your  blind  mule, 
David,"  says  he,  in  a  commandin'  way. 
"The  children  of  Israel  travelled  with  cam- 
els, so  we've  got  to  allow  for  that,  and  not 
move  too  fast.  I  figger  from  the  pickters 
I've  seen  of  them  humpy  animals  they  could 
go  at  just  about  the  same  gait  as  your  old 
Jimmy." 

Pleadin',  complainin',  threatenin' — they 
was  all  of  no  account.  Peter  Pottipher  was 
after  knowledge,  and  nothin'  would  turn 
him.     He  paid  no  attention. 
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They  found  themselves  on  a  rocky  road  at  the  top  of  the  fifth  mountain. 


"At  sun-up,  we  start,  David,"  says  he. 

With  that  he  went  down  the  road  toward 
home. 

As  I  have  said  there  never  was  a  man  who 
looked  admiringer  on  another  than  Davy 
Holler  did  on  Peter  Pottipher,  and  though 
he  wasn't  wery  pleased  at  settin'  off  on  a 
long  journey  at  his  age,  he  trusted  Peter  im- 
plicit and  he  didn't  want  to  see  his  old 
friend  goin'  away  alone,  when  go  he  would 
if  there  was  any  knowledge  to  be  got.  So 
he  was  out  at  sun-up  as  ordered,  and  ready 
with  the  blind  mule,  loadened  with  a  bag  of 
bread  and  pork.  Peter  was  on  hand  to  the 
minute.  After  takin '  the  time  most  careful, 
the  two  of  'em  turned  to  the  w  ilderness,  as 
the  Good  Book  would  say,  journeyin'  even 
unto  Snyder  County.  At  sunset  on  the  third 
day  they  found  themselves  on  a  rocky  road 
at  the  top  of  the  fifth  mountain,  both  of  'em 
wore  out  complete.  Davy,  though  the 
youngest,  was  the  most  beat,  and  set  down 
on  a  stump  and  lighted  his  pipe  and  rubbed 
his  shins,  and  groaned.  Peter  must  have 
been  as  tired,  but  he  was  fuller  of  grit,  and 
limped  around  till  he  found  some  pasture 
for  the  mule;  then  Ht  the  fire  and  started 
some  supper  fryin'. 

"Cheer  up,  Davy,"  he  says  real  cheerful 
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when  the  things  was  sizzlin'  in  the  pan. 
"Cheer  up.  Our  three  days'  journey  has 
ended,  and  now  we  can  go  back  home  and 

"How  fur  have  we  come?"  says  Davy 
ruther  grumpy. 

Peter,  he  rose  up  and  looked  around 
wery  solemn.  There  was  five  mountains 
between  him  and  home  and  one  between 
him  and  Snvder  Countv — not  a  house  nor  a 
livin'  thing  in  sight. 

"Mighty  souls!"  he  says. 

"How  fur  is  it?"  says  Davy  again, 
smokin'  continual. 

"We  will  have  to  ask  some  un,"  Peter 
answers,  somewhat  meeker. 

"Who'll  you  ask?"  says  Davy,  gettin' 
angrier. 

"Can't  you  let  me  study  a  while?  "  Peter 
says,  wery  gentle,  bringin'  over  a  pan  of 
supper.  "You  eat  good,  Davy,  and  lay 
dov/n  and  sleep  like  and  I'll  calculate." 

There  was  some  rumblin'  and  growlin', 
and  then  Davy  Holler  done  what  he  was 
told,  for  he  was  too  tired  to  complain  wery 
much.  Even  if  he  was  put  out  at  Peter  he 
really  trusted  him  implicit,  so  it  wasn't 
long  till  he  had  forgot  all  about  the  children 
of  Israel  and  their  journeyin'.     At  sunrise 
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he  awoke — alone.  The  mule  was  there  still, 
browsin'  round,  but  Peter  was  gone.  He 
called,  but  there  was  no  sign,  so  he  set  down 
and  waited,  knowin'  that  a  man  of  such 
uncommon  learnin'  had  not  disappeared 
for  nothin'.  Till  noon  he  set,  smokin'  and 
meditatin'  and  whittlin',  and  final  he  hear 
foot-steps  comin'  up  the  mountain.  A 
call  brought  no  answer,  and  bein'  too  tired 
to  get  up,  he  just  kind  of  stretched  his  neck, 
and  set  listenin'  and  watchin'.  Feebler 
and  feebler  the  footsteps  sounded — then  a 
loud  breathin'.  Peter  come — Peter  lookin' 
nearer  ninety-five  than  eighty — Peter  puff- 
in' wery  hard — Peter  all  w^hite  and  haggard 
like.  He  didn't  say  nothin' — just  set  down 
and  gasped. 

''Well,"  sa3'S  Davy,  "how  fur  did  we 
come  in  three  days  ?  " 

"Twenty-one  mile,"  says  the  old  man, 
brightenin'  up,  kind  of  sad. 

For  a  minute  Davy  worked  his  lips  and 
fingers. 

"  Showin'  we  could  do  seven  mile  a  day," 
he  says. 

Peter  nodded. 

''How  did  you  study  it  out  ?"  says  Davy. 

Peter  would  have  blushed,  only  he  was  so 
old  and  yellow,  but  he  was  truthful,  and 
confessed. 

"Yonder  is  Airy  Grove,"  he  says,  p'intin' 
to  the  last  mountain.  "I  went  over  in  the 
night  and  asked.  It's  twenty-nine  mile  by 
the  road  from  there  to  Harmony,  and  five 
mile  from,  here  to  there,  and  three  mile  from 
Harmony  to  your  clearin'.  The  gentle- 
man in  the  store  figgered  out  early  this 
mornin'  for  me.     It's  twenty-one  mile." 

"You're  a  wonderful  student,  Peter," 
Davy  says. 

The  old  man  kind  of  smiled  his  thanks 
and  leaned  back  against  a  tree.     In  a  min- 


ute he,  too,  had  forgot  about  the  children 
of  Israel.  Davy  set  still  for  a  wery  long 
time,  watchin'  him  and  smokin'  and  medi- 
tatin'. By  and  by  an  idee  come  to  him  and 
he  begin  workin'  his  lips  and  fingers.  Then 
he  peeked  at  Peter  sleepin'  gentle  Kke,  and 
at  the  sun  still  high  up  over  the  mountain. 

"Peter,"  he  says. 

Peter  made  no  sign,  so  he  gotup,onrast- 
less,  and  begin  to  walk  up  and  down,  nerv- 
ous like,  watchin'  the  afternoon  go  by,  till 
he  couldn't  stand  it  no  more." 

"Peter,"  he  says,  shakin'  him.  The  old 
man  opened  his  eyes  and  woke  up.  "  Peter, " 
Davy  went  on,  "I've  been  studyin'  and  I 
can't  make  out  why  we  couldn't  have  fig- 
gered how  fur  the  IsraeHtes  travelled  by 
walkin'  one  day  and  multiplyin'  the  result, 
just  as  well  as  by  walkin 'three  and  dividin'." 

Peter  only  smiled  weary  like,  and  closed 
his  eyes,  so  Davy  didn't  bother  him  no 
more  till  the  sun  was  well  down  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain. 

"See  here,"  he  says,  shakin'  the  sleeper 
wery  hard,  "I've  been  studyin',  Peter,  and 
I  make  out  that  again  we  get  home  we  will- 
have  journeyed  six  days  instead  of  three." 

But  Peter  never  opened  his  eyes.  Davy 
Holler  shook  him  harder,  but  he  couldn't 
wake  him  up. 

"He  just  kind  of  slep'  away,  tired  out 
with  studyin'  and  walkin',"  Davy  says  that 
Sunday  mornin'  as  we  set  on  my  porch  and 
he  told  about  it.  "Peter  was  a  wonderful 
man  for  facts,"  he  says,  p'intin'  to  the  map, 
"  and  had  he  been  spared  we  might  have 
studied  it  out. " 

"He  was  a  wonderful  man,"  says  I,  un- 
hesitatin'.  "He  took  all  his  facts  with  him 
and  left  nothin'  behind." 

"Only  his  clearin',"  Davy  says,  "and 
his  widder  and  his  grandpa's  rifle." 
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MY    LADY    BLUEBEARD 


By    Caroline    Duer 


ESTER  NEIL  was  account- 
ed a  fortunate  man  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  those 
who  knew  him  best  did  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  his 
claims  to  this  distinction 
dated  from  the  day  of  his  marriage  with 
the  beautiful  Miss  Tremaine. 

To  the  casual  observer  it  might  have 
seemed  that  he  had  been  born  to  some  de- 
gree of  fortune  before  he  achieved  this  par- 
ticular fortunateness,  but  the  wise  ones  of 
society  shook  their  heads  while  they  told 
each  other  that  "  after  all,  money  was  not 
everything,  and  they  only  hoped  that  poor, 
gay,  frivolous  girl  would  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  extreme  morbidness  of  his  dis- 
position"— a  morbidness,  they  whispered, 
-inherited  from  his  mother's  side  of  the 
house.  His  father's  family  (except  in  the 
matter  of  millions)  existed  too  insufficient- 
ly to  be  worth  mentioning. 

Mrs.  Lester  Neil,  however,  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  bargain,  if 
bargain  it  were,  and  her  gentle,  buoyant 
nature  expanded  into  new  graciousness 
under  the  happy  and  prosperous  conditions 
of  her  married  life. 

She  would  have  loved  her  husband 
whether  he  had  been  rich  or  poor,  and  she 
believed  he  would  have  sought  her  out 
among  the  highest  or  the  humblest. 

If  he  were  at  times  silent  and  gloomy,  he 
had  never  yet  failed  in  consideration  for  her 
and,  with  the  self-confidence  of  young 
brides,  she  would  have  scorned  the  idea 
that  her  influence  was  not  strong  enough 
always  to  dissipate  his  blackest  moods. 
She  knew  that  he  adored  her,  and  nothing 
else  seemed  to  matter. 

Their  courtship  had  been  brief,  almost 
to  the  point  of  recklessness. 

She  was  an  orphan,  educated  abroad  by 
a  cosmopolitan  aunt,  and  had  spent  the  first 
few  years  of  her  young  ladyhood  in  Paris 
and  London.  It  was  rumored  that  her  re- 
fusal of  some  exceptionally  disagreeable 
and  brilliant  match  had  led  to  a  ruptuie 
with  her  determined  old  relation,  whose 
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portals  were  now  closed  against  her.  At 
all  events,  she  returned  to  her  own  country 
on  a  visit,  and  Lester  Neil  saw  her  at  the 
opera,  fell  in  love  with  her  on  the  instant, 
proposed  to  her  within  three  days  and  mar- 
ried her  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight. 

The  ostensible  reason  for  this  haste  being 
the  departure  for  Europe  of  the  friends 
with  whom  she  had  been  staying,  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  hinted  at  less 
plausible  motives  for  such  a  disregard  of 
the  accepted  conventionalities. 

Neil,  they  said,  absolutely  bewitched,  and 
denuded  for  the  moment  of  that  cynicism 
which  experience  of  women  and  the  world 
teaches  a  man  of  wealth,  was  positively 
afraid  of  rivals — nervous  about  losing  the 
lady. 

The  lady  was  equally  anxious  not  to  be 
lost.  Nobody  knew  the  rights  of  her  quarrel 
with  her  aunt.     It  was  all  very  strange. 

Lester  and  the  beautiful  Miss  Tremaine, 
heedless  of  gossip,  married  in  what  haste 
seemed  good  to  them  and  did  not  appear 
likely  to  repent  at  leisure. 

For  two  years  they  wandered  about  the 
world,  and  when  they  settled  themselves 
again  at  home  their  friends  declared,  with 
satisfaction,  that  they  had  effected  a  cer- 
tain change  of  characteristics,  Neil  having 
acquired  occasional  flashes  of  his  wife's 
gayety,  while  she  had  softened  the  brilliant 
sunniness  of  her  nature  with  a  slight  shade 
of  gravity. 

The  ardor  of  her  devotion  to  her  husband 
was  openly  commented  upon.  She  shared 
his  pursuits  and  pleasures  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  for  her  to  do  so,  and  never  per- 
mitted herself  to  be  separated  from  him,  if 
separation  could  be  avoided.  It  was  said 
that  she  almost  lamented  the  advent  of  her 
possible  son  and  heir  because  of  her  en- 
forced seclusion  and  consequent  loss  of 
Neil's  society. 

The  child  did,  fortunately,  prove  to  be  a 
boy,  and  gave  promise  of  repeating  in  his 
indeterminate  little  visage  the  delicate 
blonde  loveliness  of  his  mother.  She 
seemed  fond,  almost  anxiously  fond  of  him, 
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but  by  no  means  so  overwhelmingly  pre- 
occupied as  the  average  young  woman  is 
supposed  to  be  with  her  first  baby.  It  was 
remarked  that  as  soon  as  she  was  strong 
enough  she  took  up  her  old  life  again  and 
everything  turned,  as  it  had  turned  before, 
upon  the  least  wish  or  whim  of  her  husband. 

The  boy  had  nurses,  trained  nurses, 
nursery  governesses,  all  the  modern  ap- 
purtenances of  carefully  brought  up  infant- 
hood,  but  with  his  parents,  especially  with 
his  father,  he  was  during  the  early  part  of 
his  existence,  in  outward  appearance  at 
least,  on  somewhat  formal  terms. 

There  w^ere  gleeful  half-hours  when  his 
mother  unexpectedly  met  him  in  his  walks, 
or  came  whirling,  breathless,  to  the  nursery 
for  a  delicious  twilight  frolic,  but  her  com- 
ings and  goings  seemed,  even  to  his  baby 
mind,  to  be  attended  by  something  the  same 
spirit  of  furtive  hurry  that  marked  the  occa- 
sional slipping  off  to  early  mass  of  his  excel- 
lent old  nurse.  He  felt,  without  knowing 
why,  that  neither  must  be  spoken  of. 

About  the  time  of  his  third  birthday  his 
great-aunt,  Mrs.  Tremaine,  theobstinacy  of 
whose  character  years  had  a  little  softened, 
came  to  America  for  the  express  purpose 
(so  gossip  would  have  it)  of  pardoning  her 
niece  and  seeing  whether  the  match  she 
had  made  for  herself  at  all  justified  the  ac- 
counts given  of  it. 

The  Neils  had  left  town  very  early  that 
year  and  were  already  settled  at  their 
enormous  country  place  or  the  north  shore 
of  Long  Island,  but  Mrs.  Neil  arranged  to 
go  up  to  New  York  for  a  day  or  two,  meet 
the  steamer,  spend  a  short  time  with  her 
aunt,  and  bring  that  lady — if  she  agreed  to 
be  brought — back  with  her  to  stay  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Lester  had  a  friend  with 
him,  a  certain  Captain  Condit,  just  re- 
turned from  the  Philippines,  whom  he  had 
known  from  his  earliest  college  days,  and 
his  wife  felt  less  reluctance  than  usual  in 
leaving  him.  She  set  off  by  the  first  train 
one  morning,  promising  to  return,  if  all 
went  well,  by  the  late  afternoon  express  the 
next  day. 

"I  trust  them  to  you,  Captain  Condit,*^ 
she  said.  "  Don't  let  either  big  Lester  or 
little  Lester  get  into  mischief  of  any  kind 
while  I  am  away. " 

'^  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  ever  re- 
moved your  watchful  eye  from  them,  Mrs. 
Neil?"  he  inquired,  laughing. 


"Oh,  the  little  one  has  a  phalanx  of 
people  to  look  after  him,"  she  replied, 
lightly,  "  but  I  do  not  often  give  the  big  one 
an  opportunity  of  discovering  how  well  he 
could  contrive  to  do  without  me. " 

Captain  Condit  thought  he  detected  a 
shade  of  anxiety  in  the  furtive  glance  she 
cast  at  her  husband,  but  she  continued, 
gayly: 

"  Make  him  take  lots  of  exercise.  He 
gets  lazy  if  I'm  not  on  hand  to  drag  him 
out.  Beat  him  at  billiards  in  the  evening, 
and,  if  he  is  not  a  perfect  host  and  boon 
companion,  telephone  to  me  at  the  Wal- 
dorf." 

"That  seems  simple  enough.  And  my 
duties  to  the  boy?" 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  see  him,  unless  you 
wish.  Really,  I  just  mentioned  him  to 
give  you  a  sense  of  your  responsibilities. " 

So  Mrs.  Neil  departed,  and  her  husband 
and  his  friend  amiably  set  about  amusing 
themselves,  according  to  the  plans  she  had 
laid  down  for  them. 

They  spent  the  morning  in  the  squash- 
court  (where  Lester,  who  did  not  care  for 
games,  languidly  permitted  himself  to  be 
beaten  again  and  again),  and  in  the  after- 
noon started  out  for  a  long  ride,  which 
after  some  detour  was  to  bring  them  finally 
to  the  neighborhood  of  a  small  piece  of 
property  that  Captain  Condit  was  at  the 
moment  in  negotiation  for. 

The  sky  was  brilliantly  blue  and  the  air, 
full  of  effervescent  sunshine,  seemed  to 
break  in  little  iced  prickles  against  the  face 
as  they  galloped  along.  The  near  fields 
were  black  and  soft  as  velvet,  while  the 
distant  woods  had,  in  a  single  night,  taken 
on  a  dim,  lilac,  hazy  outline,  which 
heralded  the  coming  of  the  spring. 

Captain  Condit  drew  a  deep  breath  of 
pleasure  and  pulled  in  his  horse. 

"  '  Silently  as  the  spring-time ' — bully  old 
poem,  the  *  Burial  of  Moses ' — 

Silently   as   the   spring-time,    her    croWn    of 

verdure  weaves, 
And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hills  open  their 

thousand  leaves." 

he  quoted,  waving  an  appreciative  arm 
toward  the  landscape.  '  'Yesterday  I  could 
have  sworn  it  was  going  to  snow,  and  by 
to-morrow  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
summer  were  upon  us.  Mother  Nature 
fools  us  almost  as  often  as  her  daughters 
do, "  he  added  cheerfully. 
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''It's  something  new  for  you  to  malign 
the  sex.  Aren't  the  PhiHppine  ladies  faith- 
ful ?"  inquired  Lester,  with  a  sudden  sneer- 
ing laugh  but  the  air  of  one  who  expects  his 
remark  to  be  taken  in  good  part. 

His  companion  looked  up  in  astonish- 
ment, and  then  answered  quietly,  ignoring 
the  somewhat  coarse  nature  of  the  jest, 
"  Not  if  they  are  Hke  most  of  the  men  with 
whom  I  had  to  deal." 

"You  found  them  unreliable?" 

"  Almost  invariably. " 

"  Most  people  are,  unless  you  make  their 
interests  jump  with  yours,  and  even  then 
you  can't  always  trust  them,"  said  Lester. 

"Well,  that's  bad  news  for  a  bright 
afternoon, "  returned  Captain  Condit,  care- 
lessly, as  he  dropped  the  reins  on  his  saddle- 
bow and  proceeded  to  light  a  cigarette. 

"Why,  it  stands  to  reason,  man,"  con- 
tinued Neil,  with  some  vehemence,  "  Who 
should  know  it  if  I  don't  ?  Do  you  suppose 
I  have  gone  through  Ufe  blindfolded?  If 
I've  sometimes  been  well  served,  it's  be- 
cause I've  made  it  worth  somebody's  while 
to  serve  me  well.  If  I've  ever  been  pleased 
and  amused,  it's  because  it's  been  to  some- 
body's advantage  to  please  and  amuse  me. 
Men  aren't  apt  to  give  you  their  time,  or 
the  work  of  their  hands,  or  the  thoughts  of 
their  heads — no,  nor  women  the  hght  of 
their  eyes,  or  the  love  of  their  hearts,  for 
nothing." 

"  Surely  some  people — I  should  say 
w^omen,  in  particular — give  for  the  pleasure 
of  giving. " 

"  Not  often,  as  far  as  my  experience  of  the 
world  goes. " 

"  The  world  credits  you  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  experiences,  especially  in  that  direc- 
tion, "  said  Captain  Condit,  without  malice. 

"Pshaw!"  exclaimed  Lester,  impatient- 

"  Meaning  you've  had  experience,  but  no 
experiences?" 

"  Meaning,  I  don't  intend  to  talk  about 
them,"  answered  the  other  shortly,  eying 
his  companion  with  a  sudden  look  of  sombre 
cunning. 

"  In  particular,  of  course  not.  But  since 
we're  on  the  subject — do  you  seriously 
mean  that  the  sum  total  of  your  dealings 
with  people — or  rather,  their  deahngs  with 
you — has  taught  you  nothing  but  distrust 
of  them  and  their  motives?" 

"  Until  I  discover  how  they  expect  me  to 


benefit  them;  then  I  don't  need  to  mistrust 
them,  because  I  understand  them.  Per- 
fect understanding — like  love — casteth  out 
fear.  Oh,  I  learned  to  be  very  wary  in  my 
youth.  You  would,  too,  if  you  had  been 
pitchforked  into  the  world  at  the  early  age 
I  was  with  the  power  of  a  great  fortune  be- 
hind you;  the  handicap  of  a  cold-blooded 
disposition  that  took  its  pleasures  with 
cynical  carelessness;  the  temptation  of 
playing  upon  the  weaknesses  of  the  com- 
panions who  pretended  to  admire  you,  the 
friends  who  pretended  to  like  you,  the 
women  who  pretended  to  love  you." 

"  Why  pretended  ?"  interrupted  Captain 
Condit. 

"  What  is  there  about  me  to  admire,  to 
like,  or  to  love  ?"  broke  out  Neil,  with  sud- 
den passion.  "I'm  an  ugly,  unsociable, 
morbid  beggar — but  I'm  wise — oh,  yes,  I'm 
wise.  I  always  knew  how"  to  get  what  I 
wanted  and  to  keep  it  as  long  as  I  wanted 
it,  too — and  where  I  reigned  at  all  I  took 
care  to  reign  absolutely.  My  'suspicions 
slumbered  at '  none  of  '  wisdom's  gates, '  I 
assure  you. " 

He  w^as  speaking  with  a  certain  subdued 
excitement  and  his  face  was  flushed.  The 
experiences  which  he  had  tacitly  denied — - 
humorously  evil  incidents;  sordid  flirta- 
tions; intrigues  without  interest;  innumer- 
able "affairs  of  the  heart,"  where  he  had 
found  the  heart  conspicuous  only  by  its 
absence;  friendships  with  ladies,  tenderer 
than  true,  whose  "pleasure  is  giving" 
seemed  to  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  what  they  gave  was  the  legitimate 
property  of  somebody  else — all  these  mem- 
ories floated  before  his  mind's  eye,  and  the 
moving  pictures  filled  him  with  a  sudden 
cynical  desire  to  shout  aloud  with  laughter. 

Condit  seemed  to  have  preserved,  or  at 
least  to  have  assumed  the  possession  of  such 
a  beautifully  sweet  arcadian  view  of  human 
nature.  He  hoped  he  had  not  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  the  pose.  He  glanced  over 
his  shoulder  (for  in  the  narrow  wood  road 
they  had  now  entered  he  was  riding  ahead) 
at  the  face  of  the  younger  man.  It  was 
grave  and  troubled,  and  the  mouth  was  set 
in  rather  a  hard  hne. 

"Cheer  up,  old  fellow,"  he  called  back, 
"  each  to  his  own  opinion.  Life  is  no  more 
complicated  to  you  because  /  refuse  to  de- 
ceive myself,  or  to  be  deceived,  about  the 
pains  and  pleasures  of  it." 
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"  Every  man  deceives  himself ;  every  man 
is  deceived.  Those  who  beheve  the  worst 
no  less  than  those  who  believe  the  best," 
said  Captain  Condit,  deliberately.  ''But 
suspicion  is  a  two-edged  sword  to  the  per- 
son who  leans  on  it,  and  I'd  rather  be 
cheated  fifty  times  than  once  suspect  an- 
other man  unjustly." 

"  There  is  a  fine  copy-book  maxim  for  an 
old  Indian  fighter.  Can't  you  imagine  the 
sport  of  surprising  an  ambushed  enemy?" 

''  An  enemy !  Yes,  but  I  thought  you  were 
speaking  of  friends. " 

"Have  we  any?"  asked  Lester,  laughing 
grimly.  "  That's  the  question.  As  I  look 
back  now,  I  wonder  if  I've  ever  had  a  friend 
— but  you  1  I  see  groups  of  men  who  cared 
to  live  the  same  life  I  did  as  long  as  I  made 
it  easy  for  them.  I  see  women  who  cringed, 
women  who  begged,  women  who  cajoled, 
women  who  pretended,  women  who  com- 
manded, but  never  one  who  was  not  self- 
seeking.  \Vhen  I  think  of  the  things  they 
have  done  for  me  in  the  name  of  love — the 
meanness,  the  audacity,  the  devilishness  of 
most  of  them !  And  I  revelled  in  it  then  1 
If  only  I  could  shut  the  doors  on  the  mem- 
ory of  all  that — "  he  groaned  " — it's  a  cham- 
ber of  disillusion,  if  not  a  chamber  of  hor- 
rors.    I  suppose  every  man  has  the  like." 

"  Heaven  keep  anybody  you  care  for  on 
the  outside,"  murmured  Captain  Condit. 

Neil  paused  with  an  expression  of  the 
profoundest  melancholy,  and  then  suddenly 
continued,  in  quite  a  different  tone. 

''But  it's  a  splendid  advantage — this 
power  of  testing  people's  coin  by  the  acid  of 
bitter  experience,  and  seeing  how  much  of 
it  is  false.  Some  day  it  will  all  be  examined, 
they  say,  in  a  greater  laboratory  than  this, 
and  then  I  shall  be  free  from  the  necessity 
of  making  individual  experiments,  but  at 
present  I  feel  that  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  my- 
self and  to  society.  The  unmasking  of 
minds  and  motives!  One  sees  some  pretty 
unpleasant  sights  in  the  process,  eh?" 

"  I  believe  one  only  sees  what  is  reflected 
from  one's  own  eyes, "  exclaimed  the  other, 
warmly.  "  What  hideous  change  has  come 
over  you,  Lester?  I  thought  you  were  a 
happy  man." 

They  were  now  riding  abreast,  and  he 
could  watch  the  effect  of  his  words. 

"  Happy — of  course,  I  am  happy, "  cried 
Neil,  shrinking  back  visibly.  "Have  I 
said  anything?     What  have  I  said  that 


proves  the  contrary?  You're  crazy,  Con- 
dit. The  hot  sun  of  the  tropics  has  addled 
your  poor  brain.  I'm  the  happiest  man  on 
earth.  What  you  object  to  is  that  I'm  also 
one  of  the  wisest  in  that  I  refuse  to  expect 
too  much  from  my  fellow-creatures.  But 
you're  right,  no  doubt — my  wife  would  up- 
hold you.  She — she  objects  to  my  views. 
Don't  speak  of  them  to  her.  We'll  say  no 
more  about  them,  but  look  at  yours  instead. 
Here  we  are  on  top  of  the  hill  that  you  want 
to  buy.  It's  a  fine  look-out.  Pull  up  for 
a  moment  and  let  us  enjoy  it,  and  then  we 
must  make  the  horses  put  their  best  feet 
foremost,  for  it  will  be  too  dark  to  go  back 
across-country  all  the  way,  and  by  the  road 
it's  a  round-about  journey. " 

It  was,  indeed,  rather  late  when  they  got 
back.  The  lamps  had  long  been  lighted  in 
the  hall,  and  the  tea-table,  which  had  been 
set,  as  Mrs.  Neil  liked  to  have  it,  near  the 
great  fire-place,  had  a  forlorn,  deserted  sort 
of  look,  as  if  it  had  waited  until  the  contents 
of  its  little  dishes  had  hardened  into  stony 
images  of  themselves. 

Across  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  wide 
staircase  the  small  figure  of  Master  Lester 
Niel  could  be  seen,  skipping  and  prancing, 
and  his  voice  heard,  in  high,  shrill  shouts,  in- 
dicative of  some  especially  hilarious  form  of 
amusement.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
Captain  Condit  had  ever  seen  the  child  in 
that  part  of  the  house,  except  when  formal- 
ly sent  for,  and  he  suspected  that  the  occa- 
sion of  their  long  absence  had  led  some 
good-natured  attendant  to  indulge  the  little 
fellow  with  a  game  of  romps  in  injudicious, 
if  not  absolutely  forbidden,  places. 

He  glanced  at  the  elder  Lester  as  they 
crossed  the  polished  floor  and  began  to 
ascend  the  stairs.  He  had  observed  that 
the  father's  manner  to  the  boy  was  un- 
demonstrative to  the  point  of  sternness, 
and  he  wondered  if  a  reproof  would  follow 
this  probable  breaking  of  unwritten  rules. 

But  Neil's  tone  was  not  ungentle  as  he 
called  out:  "Hullo,  what's  going  on  there? 
Who  is  turning  my  house  into  a  bear 
garden?" 

A  neat  housemaid  beat  a  hasty  retreat, 
and  an  even  neater  nurse  came  forward  to 
explain  that,  having  been  obliged  to  keep 
Master  Lester  in  the  house  all  the  afternoon 
on  account  of  a  slight  cold  he  had  taken, 
and  finding  him  a  bit  restless  and  fretful, 
she  had  thought  it  no  harm  to  let  him  come 
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and  play  for  a  while  in  his  mamma's  room 
at  the  hour  his  mamma  was  accustomed  to 
play  with  him  in  the  nursery. " 

Neil  stood  still,  his  brow  clouded  and  his 
eyes  on  the  ground. 

"So  this  is  the  hour  Mrs.  Neil  usually 
goes  to  him,"  he  said,  slowly.  "I  see;  I 
suppose  he  missed  her  to-day?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  It's  only  now,  when  he  was 
playing  '  I  spy'  with  Anna,  that  he  stopped 
asking  for  her." 

The  elder  Lester  strode  forward  and 
pushed  in  the  half-open  door  of  a  large 
closet  near  by,  from  which  a  high-pitched 
little  voice  had  been  calling  "cuckoo"  at 
impatient  intervals. 

Electric  light  streamed  from  a  great 
ground-glass  bulb  in  the  ceiling.  All  round 
the  three  sides  of  the  room  hung  dresses — 
lilac,  pink,  blue,  corn-color,  befiowered,  be- 
frilled;  like  pretty,  gaudy,  limp,  headless 
ladies,  executed  wholesale  for  too  much 
frivolity. 

Half-hidden  behind  a  gorgeous  red  tea- 
gown  which  Captain  Condit  had  seen  Mrs. 
Neil  wearing  the  day  before,  the  child's 
flushed  face  peeped  out. 

"Find  me,  find  me,"  he  cried,  winding 
himself  into  the  folds  of  the  damask  train. 

His  father  stooped  down  and,  disentan- 
gling him,  drew  him,  tousled  and  choked 
with  merriment,  out  of  the  closet. 

"What  would  mamma  say  to  find  you 
making  hay  among  her  beautiful  dresses?" 
he  demanded,  evidently  trying  to  adopt  a 
suitable  lightness  of  manner,  while  his  mind 
was  as  evidently  occupied  with  thoughts 
that  troubled  him. 

"Mamma'd  say,  'That's  no  matter,'" 
returned  the  child,  confidently. 

The  tall  gray,  black-haired  figure  and 
the  small  white,  golden-haired  one  stood  for 
a  moment  hand  in  hand  against  the  dim 
green  background  of  the  upper-hall  walls, 
then  the  man  stooped  down  again  and 
looked  the  child  squarely  in  the  face. 

"  Everything  you  do  is  right  in  mamma's 
eyes,  I  suppose?"  he  said. 

The  boy  nodded,  clearly  without  com- 
prehension, but  with  a  happy  assurance  of 
being  certain  to  please. 

"  Then, "  Lester  went  on,  "  I  suppose  it's 
all  right  in  your  eyes  to  do  what  you  please 
when  she's  away.  Well,  she'll  be  at  home 
again  to-morrow,  you  know,  but  no  more 
play  to-night. " 


The  handsome  little  face  clouded  and  a 
furtive  finger  went  up  to  the  mouth,  but  the 
child  said  good-night  and  disappeared 
with  his  nurse  in  perfect  propriety.  His 
father  straightened  himself,  and  stood  look- 
ing gloomily  into  vacancy,  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  his  head  erect. 

"  By  the  time  he  grows  up  he  will  have 
learned  to  hate  me  and  long  to  be  standing 
in  my  shoes,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"  And  day  after  day  she  has  been  stealing 
hours  away  from  me  to  give  to  him.  De- 
ceit, deceit,  shall  I  never  come  to  the  end  of 
it?" 

He  turned.  Captain  Condit,  who  had 
begun  to  ascend  the  stairs  that  led  to  the 
bachelor  rooms  above,  saw  him  pause  be- 
fore the  still  brilliantly  lighted  closet, 
where  the  many-colored  dresses  flaunted 
themselves  as  gayly  as  their  state  of  meek 
dependency  would  allow. 

"What  pretty  things  women  wear,"  he 
said  softly,  as  he  shut  the  door. 

Dinner  that  evening  went  off  better  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Each  man  ex- 
erted himself  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
other,  and  they  sat  till  late  in  the  smoking- 
room,  talking  of  old  times  and  new  places, 
discussing  the  responsibility  of  possession 
and  the  vastness  of  the  "  kingdoms  of  the 
world, "  if  not  "  the  glory  of  them. "  They 
parted  with  some  laughing  reminiscence  of 
an  ancient  joke  on  Captain  Condit's  part, 
and  it  seemed  to  him,  as  he  mounted  to  his 
quarters,  that  he  had  come  face  to  face  with 
the  old  Neil  again  and  might  dismiss  as  un- 
necessary and  absurd  those  vague  forebod- 
ings which  the  previous  conduct  and  con- 
versation of  his  friend  had  excited  in  his 
mind. 

He  undressed  slowly,  speculating  on 
what  sort  of  life  he  would  lead,  ij  he  had 
the  wherewithal  to  lead  it  as  he  pleased, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion — being  of  a  con- 
tented disposition  and  loving  his  profession 
— that  he  did  fairly  well  as  he  was,  and  that 
any  change  would  probably  be  for  the 
worse.  Going  to  the  window  to  fling  it  open 
to  the  breezes,  according  to  custom,  he  was 
amazed  to  find  that  a  heavy,  sweeping  rain 
had  succeeded  the  fair  clemency  of  the 
afternoon,  and  it  beat  into  the  room  (the 
house  being  constructed  in  accordance  with 
some  period  of  shutterless  grandeur  and 
discomfort)  with   some   violence   the   in- 
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stant  the  sash  was  raised.  He  accordingly 
closed  it  with  an  irritated  exclamation,  set 
the  door  ajar  instead,  turned  off  the  lights, 
and  was,  before  many  minutes  were  over, 
peacefully  asleep. 

He  awoke  some  hours  later  with  a  con- 
fused consciousness  of  perceptions  on  the 
alert.  Some  sentinel  sense  had  challenged, 
bui  the  stupefied  brain  refused  any  record 
of  the  answer — if  answer  had  been  given. 
He  had  a  vague  idea  a  cannon  had  gone  off 
somewhere  at  a  great  distance.  But  as  he 
started  out  of  bed  and  began  to  grope  his 
way  toward  the  faint  light  that  filtered  in 
from  the  passage,  he  realized  that  the  sound 
came  from  the  hall  below,  and  it  was  the 
sound  of  bare  hands  beating  violently  upon 
a  closed  door.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  he 
paused  and  looked  down. 

A  tall  figure  was  just  staggering  out  of 
Mrs.  Neil's  room. 

''  Good  God,  Lester,  what's  the  matter  ? 
What  has  happened  ?  "  he  called. 

The  other  man  gazed  up  at  him  and 
passed  him  with  fixed  flaring  eyes.  "  What 
I  always  knew  would  happen,"  he  cried 
hoarsely,  addressing  not  so  much  Condit  as 
an  apparently  peopled  darkness  behind  him. 
"  I  went  to  her  room  and  she  was  gone. 
Do  you  hear  ?  Gone  1  The  abomination  of 
it!  Where  has  she  gone.  Jack?"  he  con- 
tinued, suddenly  changing  his  tone  to  one  of 
the  utmost  entreaty.  "  You  know.  I  can't 
think. " 

"  Why,  to  town,  just  for  a  night,  to  meet 
Mrs.  Tremaine,  you  remember, "  answered 
Captain  Condit  as  slowly  and  deliberately 
as  he  could.  "  Be  careful,  man,  or  you'll 
alarm  the  whole  house. " 

"  I  thought  she  had  come  back, "  said 
Neil,  pressing  his  hand  over  his  eyes  and 
beginning  to  tremble  from  head  to  foot. 
''  The  puppets  that  work  my  brain-show  at 
night  have  been  having  a  merry  time  with 
me." 

Captain  Condit  having  now  reached  his 
side,  he  caught  him  by  the  arm  to  steady 
himself  and  began  to  laugh  in  a  dazed  way. 

'^  You  said  a  man  must  always  keep  the 
thing  he  cared  for  outside  his  chamber  of 
horrors — well,  she's  been  in  mine.  Those 
infernal  puppets  brought  her,  and  I  saw  her 
standing  among  the  miserable  degrading 
things  I  keep  there,  quite  calm,  and  then 
she  stole  away,  smiling  to  herself.  That 
was  the  awful  part.     She  did  not  mind, 


because  she  seemed  to  understand — and  I 
followed  her,  because  I  thought  she  was 
going  to  the  nursery,  for  I  was  jealous,  even 
of  the  boy,  but  she  stopped  at  the  door  of 
that  closet  there  and  opened  it  and  went  in, 
I  after  her;  and  there,  where  her  pretty 
dresses  were  hanging  this  afternoon,  hung 
the  most  horrible,  indeterminate,  grotesque 
sort  of  bundles — shapeless,  yet  suggesting 
deformity — and  some  of  them  dripped  with 
water,  as  if  what  was  inside  had  been 
drowned,  and  some  of  them  seemed  to 
move,  as  if  something  were  yet  feebly  alive 
and  wanted  to  get  out,  and  she  pointed  to 
one  after  another,  saying,  'That  is  my 
honor,  that  is  my  truth,  that  is  my  courage, 
that  is  my  faith,  that  is  my  constancy,  and 
they  are  all  dead  or  dying. '  And  just  then 
a  little  child  slipped  from  behind  one  of  the 
bundles  and  ran  away  laughing,  and  I  knew 
that  was  her  love  for  me,  and  that  it  had 
gone,  too." 

"  You  mean  you  have  been  dreaming  all 
this  just  now,"  said  the  younger  man 
roughly,  as  the  stream  of  the  other's  ex- 
traordinarily voluble  speech  was  checked. 

"  If  you  call  it  dreaming, "  answered  Les- 
ter, slowly.  His  head  sank  a  little  forward 
and  he  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  floor,  musing  and  motionless. 

"  Come,  old  fellow, "  said  Captain  Condit 
after  a  minute,  and  in  as  commonplace  a 
tone  as  he  could  command,  "  Get  to  bed, 
will  you  ?  I'm  taking  my  death  of  cold  out 
here,  and  so,  I  should  imagine,  are  you. 
There's  a  bad  storm  going  on  outside,  as 
well  as  in,  and  I  should  think,  from  the 
draught,  that  you  had  left  a  window  open 
somewhere — we'll  go  and  see.  Do  you 
want  me  to  stay  with  you?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  returned  Lester,  re- 
covering himself  and  his  usual  manner, 
with  almost  startling  suddenness.  "Why 
under  the  sun  should  you  do  that  ?  There's 
been  quite  enough  disturbance  already.  If 
there's  any  more  night  left,  you'd  better  get 
some  sleep  in  it;  that's  what  I  propose 
to  do." 

"  Good  night,  then, "  said  his  companion 
reluctantly.  "You  are  sure  you're  all 
right?" 

"  As  sure  as  I  am  that  morning  is  com- 
ing." 

"Things  look  differently  by  daylight," 
remarked  Captain  Condit,  with  cheerful 
unoriginality. 
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"They  take  their  true  shape  then,"  re- 
turned the  other. 

The  day  was  well  advanced  when  Captain 
Condit  opened  his  eyes  upon  a  rain-washed, 
sun-flooded  world.  The  footman  who 
brought  him  his  breakfast  (for  an  unac- 
countable feeling  of  repugnance  kept  him 
from  joining  his  host  any  sooner  than  was 
necessary)  informed  him  that  Mrs.  Neil  had 
returned  by  an  early  train. 

Had  Mrs.  Tremaine  also  arrived  ? 

Mrs.  Tremaine,  it  was  believed,  had 
been  obliged  to  delay  her  visit  for  a  few 
days.     Mrs.  Neil  had  come  back  alone. 

The  young  man  hurried  dow^nstairs.  Her 
unexpected  arrival  produced  an  extraor- 
dinary uplifting  in  his  state  of  mind.  He 
felt  the  burden  of  his  responsibility  lessen- 
ing. Only  during  her  absence  had  Neil 
shown  signs  of  the  curious  morbid  mania 
which  possessed  him ;  it  was  probable  that 
her  presence  had  checked  and  would  al- 
ways check  any  manifestations  of  it.  He 
felt  that  he  must  keep  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  (and  by  daylight  he 
could  not  help  believing  that  he  had  greatly 
exaggerated  its  sinister  importance)  a 
secret  from  her,  and  he  concluded  that  he 
had  better  cut-short  his  projected  visit,  that 
the  memory  of  certain  occasions  should  not 
be  resurrected  between  his  eyes  and  Neil's. 

The  house  had  a  quiet,  empty  look. 
There  was  not  even  the  usual  footman 
waiting  for  possible  demands  or  orders  in 
the  great  lower  hall.  Captain  Condit,  idly 
content  for  the  moment,  stood  unneces- 
sarily warming  himself  before  the  softly 
burning  logs  in  the  stone  fireplace.  The 
front  door  was  open,  the  fresh  air  and  early 
spring  sunshine  streamed  in,  and  beyond 
the  sweep  of  the  terrace  and  driveway  could 
be  seen  a  long,  flat  view  of  meadow  and 
wooded  land  with  little  distant  villages  here 
and  there,  and  very  far  away,  the  sea  be- 
yond. Everything  seemed  peacefully,  pro- 
pitiously calm  and  commonplace,  and  he 
stretched  himself  comfortably,  and  heaved 
a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  wondering  when  he 
might  hope  to  see  his  hostess  and  lay  before 
her  the  plausible  excuses  he  had  invented 
for  departure. 

At  that  moment  the  library  door  opened 
and  shut  and  she  came  toward  him,  deadly 
white,  haggard,  lined,  her  face  all  drawn 
and  distorted  with  fear  and  pain. 


As  soon  as  she  saw  him  she  stopped,  and 
with  a  most  violent  effort  to  regain  her  com- 
posure began  to  say  something  about  her 
unexpectedly  early  return — the  beauty  of 
the  day — her  hopes  that  he  had  been  w^ell 
treated  during  her  absence — but  she  could 
not  command  her  voice.  It  trembled  and 
broke  and  she  cast  a  half-fearful  glance  be- 
hind her  at  the  room  she  had  just  left. 

"Mrs.  Lesterl"  he  cried,  involuntarily 
stepping  forward  with  his  arm  outstretched 
as  if  to  shield  her.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

She  met  his  eyes  and  saw  in  them  the 
knowledge  of  her  terror  and  the  cause  of  it. 

She  grasped  his  arm  with  both  her  shak- 
ing hands. 

"It's  come!'*  she  said,  almost  in  a 
whisper.  "  He  has  begun  to  distrust  me — 
even  me.  And  what  have  I  done  but  marry 
him  because  I  love  him,  devote  myself 
singly  and  entirely  to  him  from  the  moment 
I  discovered  his  idiosyncrasy,  stifle  even  my 
affection  for  his  child  lest  he  should  be  jeal- 
ous? Is  it  my  fault  that  gossip  long  ago 
invented  stories  to  please  itself  about  my 
unfortunate  quarrel  with  my  aunt?  We 
are  entirely  reconciled.  It  is  a  mere  acci- 
dent that  has  prevented  her  coming  with  me. 
But  he  thinks  I  had — he  believes  I  have — 
oh,  God  knows  what  he  thinks  and  be- 
lieves! Captain  Condit,  you  were  here 
with  him.  What  happened?  W'hat  ex- 
cuse can  he  imagine  he  has  found  in  any  one 
moment  of  all  my  life  to  judge  me  as  he 
does?  I  am  not  angry.  I  see  that  he  is 
driven  by  something  he  cannot  beat  back — 
that  he  suffers  more  than  I  do.  But  what 
in  all  my  past  or  present  condemns  me  ?  I 
must  find  out — or  how  can  I  ever  convince 
him  of  the  truth?" 

She  looked  piteously  up  into  the  young 
man's  face,  and  he  looked  down  at  her  with 
infinite  compassion. 

"It's  nothing  you  have  ever  done  or  left 
undone,  most  dear,  good,  and  beautiful 
lady,"  he  answered  gently.  " It's  his  own 
past  that  condemns  you. " 

She  gazed  at  him  a  moment  in  silence. 

"Then  it's  hopeless,"  she  said,  and 
turned  away. 

He  watched  her  as  she  went  up  the  wide 
staircase,  slowly  and  laboriously,  like  a 
woman  well  stricken  in  years,  and  the 
shadows  that  enveloped  her  as  she  moved 
farther  and  farther  away  seemed  to  him  to 
envelope  also  her  whole  future  life. 
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By  Brander  Matthews 


^^^^^^HACKERAY  was  frequent 
in  praise  of  Fenimore  Coop- 
er, hailing  Leatherstocking 
as  better  tlian  any  of ' '  Scott's 
lot";  and  this  laudation  ap- 
peared in  the  ''Roundabout 


Papers"  long  after  the  British  novehst  had 
paid  to  the  American  romancer  the  sincere 
flattery  of  borrowing  from  the  last  words  of 
Natty  Bumppo  the  suggestion,  at  least, of  the 
last  words  of  Colonel  Newcome.  Cooper's 
backwoodsman,  hearing  an  inaudible  roll- 
call  had  responded  "Here!"  a  score  of 
years  before  Thackeray's  old  soldier  had 
become  again  a  child  to  answer  ''Adsum!" 
Not  less  than  a  score  of  years  later  an  old 
sailor  in  one  of  the  stories  of  Sir  Walter 
Besant  made  his  final  exit  from  this  world 
with  a  kindred  phrase,  ''Come  on  board, 
sir!"  And  then,  once  more,  in  one  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  "Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,"  we 
find  the  last  dying  speech  and  confession  of 
a  certain  Mcintosh  who  had  been  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman  in  days  gone  by,  and  who 
had  sunk  into  irredeemable  degradation  in 
India.  When  his  hour  came,  he  rose  in  bed 
and  said,  as  loudly  as  slowly,  "Not  guilty, 
my  Lord!"  Then  he  fell  back,  and  the 
stupor  held  him  till  he  died. 

There  are  criticasters  not  a  few  who 
would  denounce  Thackeray  and  Besant  and 
Mr.  Kipling  as  arrant  plagiarists;  but 
critics  of  a  more  delicate  perception  of  the 
principles  of  art  would  rather  praise  these 
authors  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  they 
had  successively  made  use  of  Cooper's 
original  device.  Indeed,  the  more  dehcate 
the  perceptions  of  the  critic  the  less  likely 
would  he  be  to  assert  positively  that  all  four 
authors  had  not  hit  on  the  same  effect  in- 
dependently. Thackeray  may  have  taken 
it  over  from  Cooper,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously; Besant  may  have  borrowed  it 
from  either  his  British  or  his  American  pred- 
ecessor; and  Mr.  Kipling  may  have  been 
familiar  with  it  in  the  pages  of  Cooper,  of 
Thackeray,  and  of  Besant,  and  still  have 
found  amusement  in  giving  a  new  twist  to 
an  old  trick.     But  it  is  perfectly  possible 


that  we  have  here  an  instance  of  purely 
accidental  similarity,  such  as  keen-eyed 
readers  can  discover  abundantly  in  the 
highways  and  by-ways  of  literary  history. 

The  theme  of  M.  Paul  Bourget's  "Andre 
Cornehs"  is  that  of  "Hamlet,"  but  in  all 
probability  the  French  novehst  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  treading  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  English  dramatist  until  his  own  plot 
had  taken  shape  in  his  mind.  A  situation  in 
"Vanity  Fair" — that  of  Dobbin  in  love  with 
the  widowed  Amelia  and  yet  unwilling  to 
break  down  her  beHef  in  her  dead  husband's 
fidehty — was  utihzed  in  the  "Henrietta" 
of  Mr.  Bronson  Howard,  who  was  charac- 
teristically scrupulous  in  recording  on  the 
playbill  his  indebtedness  to  Thackeray's 
novel ;  and  this  same  situation  at  about  the 
same  time  had  been  utilized  also  in  a  Httle 
one-act  play,  "This  Picture  and  That,"  by 
an  author  who  had  never  doubted  it  to  be  of 
his  own  invention  (although  he  had  read 
"Vanity  Fair"  more  than  once),  and  who 
did  not  discover  how  he  had  exposed  him- 
self to  the  accusation  of  plagiarism  until  he 
happened  to  see  the  "Henrietta"  acted, 
and  to  perceive  the  full  significance  of  Mr. 
Howard's  note. 

In  one  of  his  conversations  with  Ecker- 
mann,  Goethe  declared  that  Byron  had  not 
known  how  to  meet  the  charge  of  levying  on 
the  earHer  poets.  The  German  sage  as- 
serted that  the  English  bard  should  have 
been  far  bolder  in  his  own  defence,  and  far 
franker  also,  Byron  should  have  said: 
"What  is  there,  is  mine;  and  whether  I  got 
it  from  a  book  or  from  life,  is  of  no  con- 
sequence ;  the  only  point  is,  whether  I 
have  made  a  right  use  of  it."  And  then 
Goethe  added  that  in  one  of  the  Waverley 
novels  Scott  had  appropriated  a  scene  from 
"Egmont";  "and  he  had  a  right  to  do  so; 
and  because  he  did  it  well,  he  deserves 
praise."  Goethe  seemed  to  think  that  the 
privilege  of  using  again  what  had  been  in- 
vented by  another  was  justified  only  when 
the  later  author  improved  on  the  earlier,  or 
at  least  attained  to  an  equal  level.  He 
noted  that  Scott  had    taken  Mignon  in 
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"  WilhelmMeister"as  the  model  of  Fenella 
in  ''Peveril  of  the  Peak"— ''but  whether 
with  equal  judgment  is  another  question." 

Goethe  was  wise  enough  to  know  that 
human  invention  is  finite  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  possible  effects  is  limited.  He  once 
told  Eckermann  and  Soret  that  the  Italian 
playwright,  Gozzi,  had  asserted  the  ex- 
istence of  only  thirty-six  possible  tragic 
situations,  and  that  Schiller  had  taken  much 
trouble  in  tr}dng  to  prove  that  there  were 
more,  only  in  the  end  to  find  himself  unable 
to  gather  even  so  many  as  Gozzi  had  col- 
lected. ''It  is  almost  impossible,  in  the 
present  day,"  commented  Goethe,  "to  find 
a  situation  which  is  thoroughly  new.  Only 
the  manner  of  looking  at  il  ccn  be  new,  and 
the  art  of4reating  it  and  representing  it." 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  3ozzi's  list 
of  the  three  dozen  situations,  nor  ^-ihiller's 
smaller  catalogue  to  compare  wi:_i  it. 
Gerard  de  Nerval — that  strangest  figui"  zi 
a  strange  period — considered  the  matter 
anew  in  the  fervid  days  of  French  romanti- 
cism, and  decided  that  there  were  in  reahty 
only  twenty-four  typical  situations  available 
for  the  theatre;  but  his  classification  has 
also  failed  to  come  down  to  us.  However, 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
an  ingenious  Frenchman,  M.  Georges  Polti, 
accepting  the  number  originally  proposed 
by  Gozzi,  examined  the  plots  of  several 
thousand  plays,  classified  the  result  of  his 
arduous  investigation,  and  pubHshed  a  little 
book  of  two  hundred  pages  on  "Les  36 
Situations  Dramatiques." 

Highly  interesting  as  is  M.  Polti's  book, 
there  is  not  a  little  difficulty  in  grasping  the 
theory  upon  which  he  has  assorted  his  im- 
mense collection  into  exactly  three  dozen 
divisions.  The  logic  of  his  grouping  is  not 
immediately  apparent,  as  it  would  have 
been  had  he  taken  the  passions,  for  instance, 
as  the  several  foundations.  His  first  situa- 
tion, for  example,  is  that  which  we  find  in 
one  of  the  earliest  of  Greek  plays,  the  "  Sup- 
pliants." M.  Polti  entitles  it  "  To  Implore," 
and  he  indicates  varying  possible  sub- 
divisions: (Ai)  Fugitives  imploring  shelter 
against  their  enemies,  as  in  the  tragedy  of 
i^schylus,  the  second  act  of  Shakespeare's 
"King  John,"  and  repeatedly  in  '/Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin";  (Bi)  the  shipwrecked  im- 
ploring hospitality,  as  in  more  than  one 
ancient  drama.  But  this  first  situation  of 
his  M.  Polti  finds  to  be  infrequent  on  the 


modern  stage,  although  often  met  with  in 
the  Greek  theatre.  His  second  situation, 
which  we  may  call  "To  Rescue  from  Im- 
minent Danger,"  has  been  widely  popular 
alike  with  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  so 
we  have  in  subdivision  (A)  a  condemned 
person  rescued  by  a  hero,  as  in  the  myth  of 
Andromeda,  the  folk-tale  of  Bluebeard,  and 
the  first  act  of  "Lohengrin";  and  in  sub- 
division (B2)  a  condemned  person  rescued 
by  a  guest  of  the  house,  as  in  the  "  Alcestis" 
of  Euripides. 

These  two  situations,  however,  are  far 
less  eft'ective  in  evoking  the  special  pleasure 
proper  to  the  theatre  than  the  nineteenth  on 
M.  Polti's  list,  "To  kill  unknowingly  one  of 
your  own  blood."  The  full  force  of  the 
theatric  effect  of  this  situation  is  dependent 
on  the  spectators'  complete  knowledge  of 
the  relationship  of  slayer  and  slain,  unsus- 
pected by  the  victims  themselves;  and  the 
strength  of  the  situation  resides  not  in  the 
mere  killing,  which  may  indeed  be  averted 
at  the  last  moment,  but  in  the  steadily 
gathering  dread  which  ought  to  accompany 
the  preparations  for  the  evil  deed.  This 
situation  in  one  or  another  of  its  subdivisions 
we  find  in  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  as  well  as 
in  "CEdipus  the  King"  and  in  "Lady  Inger 
of  Ostraat";  in  Sophocles  it  is  a  son  who 
murders  his  unknown  father,  and  in  Ibsen 
it  is  a  mother  who  murders  her  unknown 
son.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Semiramis  " 
of  Voltaire,  in  the  "Merope"  of  Alfieri,  in 
the  "Ion"  of  Euripides,  and  again  and 
again  in  Victor  Hugo's  dramas.  M.  Polti 
points  out  that  this  single  situation  is  util- 
ized as  the  culminating  point  at  the  very 
end  of  four  of  Hugo's  plays — the  "Bur- 
graves,"  "Marie  Tudor,"  "Lucrece  Borgia" 
and  "  Le  Roi  s'amuse  "  (which  supplied  the 
plot  for  the  opera  of  "Rigoletto");  and  he 
insists  further  that  one  or  another  sub- 
division of  this  situation  has  been  em- 
ployed by  Hugo  at  least  five  times  in  the 
single  drama  of  "Lucrece  Borgia."  If 
there  are  still  any  who  hold  that  Hugo  as  a 
dramatist  was  "of  the  race  and  hneage  of 
Shakespeare,"  they  may  find  instruction  in 
the  fact  that  this  highly  artificial  situation, 
which  the  superb  French  lyrist  was  seeming- 
ly unable  to  leave  out  of  his  arbitrarily  com- 
pHcated  plots,  was  not  employed  even  once 
by  the  great  English  dramatist. 

Probably  nothing  would  have  more  dis- 
agreeably surprised  Hugo — who  held  him- 
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self  to  be  extraordinarily  prolific  and  various, 
and  who  had  indeed  abundant  reason  for 
this  beHef — than  the  disclosure  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  made  use  so  often  of  a  single 
situation.  And  this  is  evidence,  if  any  was 
needed,  that  the  repetition  of  the  same 
situation  by  the  same  author,  or  even  by  a 
succession  of  authors  down  through  the 
ages,  is  more  often  than  not  wholly  un- 
conscious, and  that  it  is  the  result,  not  so 
much  of  any  poverty  of  invention,  as  of  the 
absolute  Hmitation  of  the  number  of  possi- 
ble situations.  The  utmost  of  novelty  that 
any  plot-maker  may  hope  to  attain  now  in 
the  twentieth  century  is  only  the  result  of 
his  own  shuffling  of  the  same  pack  with 
which  all  the  plot-makers  of  the  past  have 
been  playing.  A  new  principle  he  can 
scarcely  hope  to  invent  for  himself;  and  all 
that  he  can  safely  claim  for  his  most  original 
sequence  of  scenes  is  a  patent  on  the  com- 
bination. 

M.  Polti,  indeed,  has  bravely  offered  to 
supply  ten  thousand  new  plots,  put  to- 
gether by  combining  and  recombining  the 
manifold  subdivisions  of  his  thirty-six  situa- 
tions, some  of  which  he  has  ascertained  to 
have  been  sadly  neglected  by  the  play- 
wrights of  our  time.  One  may  venture  to 
doubt  whether  there  would  be  profit  in 
taking  advantage  of  this  generous  offer,  for 
if  certain  situations  essayed  in  the  past  have 
not  been  popular  of  late,  there  is  warrant 
for  wondering  whether  this  neglect  is  not  due 
to  an  instinctive  feehng  on  the  part  of  the 
playwright  of  the  present  that  these  situa- 
tions would  fail  to  excite  the  interest  of  the 
playgoers  of  our  own  time  and  to  evoke  an 
emotional  response.  To  insure  the  success 
of  a  play,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  author 
should  combine  an  ingenious  sequence  of 
striking  scenes;  he  has  always  the  spectators 
to  reckon  with  also,  their  likes  and  dislikes. 
The  practical  plajAvright  knows  only  too 
well,  and  cften  by  sad  experience,  that  the 
audience  of  to-day  does  not  relish  certain 
situations  which  run  counter  to  its  prejudices 
and  its  predilections,  however  pleasing 
these  same  situations  may  have  been  to 
audiences  of  the  past .  The  duty  of  personal 
vengeance,  for  example — which  was  at  the 
centre  of  the  tragedy-of-blood,  ever  delight- 
ful to  Tudor  theatregoers — has  been  dises- 
tablished by  the  advance  of  civilization;  and 
it  is  therefore  no  longer  acceptable  as  the 
dominant  motive  of  a  drama  of  modern  life. 


There  is  not  a  little  significance,  however, 
in  another  of  Polti's  suggestions — that  per- 
haps a  portion  of  the  beauty  and  power  we 
discern  in  the  great  plays  of  the  Greeks 
was  directly  due  to  the  accepted  Hmitation 
of  the  themes  which  a  tragic  writer  held 
himself  authorized  to  treat.  The  restric- 
tion of  the  number  of  available  legends 
forced  the  successive  dramatists  of  Athens 
to  handle  again,  each  in  his  turn,  the  dark 
stories  already  dealt  with  by  his  predeces- 
sors. The  fateful  lives  of  CEdipus,  for  ex- 
ample, and  of  his  family,  of  Agamemnon, 
and  of  his  unhappy  offspring — these  were 
shown  in  action  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
theatre  of  Dionysus  again  and  again,  by 
^schylus,  by  Sophocles,  by  Euripides,  and 
by  many  another  poet-playwright  of  that 
splendid  epoch  whose  works  have  not 
descended  to  us.  Of  necessity,  the  dram- 
atist was  nerved  to  keenest  endeavor  by  the 
knowledge  that  his  play  had  to  withstand  a 
comparison  with  other  plays  presenting  the 
same  characters  in  the  same  situations,  and 
by  the  certainty  that  his  personal  contribu- 
tion would  stand  out  sharply.  A  similar 
ordeal  was  undergone  by  the  great  painters 
of  the  Italian  Renascence,  who  tried  their 
hands,  almost  all  of  them,  on  the  Madonna 
with  the  Holy  Child,  on  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  and  on  every  other  of  the  score  of 
stock  subjects  then  in  favor  for  the  ap- 
propriate decoration  of  altar  and  alcove 
and  dome. 

We  may  be  assured  that  this  narrow 
limiting  of  the  number  of  themes  likely  to 
be  treated  by  the  painters  of  Italy  and  by 
the  playwrights  of  Greece  at  once  dimin- 
ished the  demand  on  them  for  mere  in- 
vention and  left  them  free  to  put  forth  the 
utmost  strength  of  their  imagination,  so 
that  the  artist  could  express  himself  fully 
and  interpret  in  his  own  fashion  a  subject 
certain  to  be  handled  sooner  or  later  by  the 
chief  of  his  fellow-craftsmen.  And  if  the 
descent  from  the  sublime  is  not  too  sudden, 
attention  might  here  be  called  to  the  similar 
method  of  measuring  the  skill  of  the  in- 
dividual performer  which  we  perceive  in  a 
later  and  more  scientific  development  of 
what  was  once  almost  a  game  of  chance. 
In  "duphcate  whist,"  as  it  is  called,  identi- 
cal hands  are  played  in  turn  by  a  succession 
of  players,  who  are  thus  put  to  the  test 
sharply,  each  withstanding  comparison  with 
every  one  of  his  rivals. 
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A  strange  fascination  there  is  in  the  wish 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  apply  to  the  art 
of  fiction — which  is  often  Httle  more  than  a 
game  of  chance — the  comparative  method 
of  duplicate  whist.  It  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  novehsts 
far  more  exactly,  if  we  could  only  impose 
upon  all  of  them,  once  in  a  way,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  same  theme,  every  successive 
story-teller  making  it  his  own  for  the  mo- 
ment, assimilating  it,  handling  it  as  he 
pleased,  in  accordance  with  his  own  in- 
stincts and  his  own  principles.  It  would 
enable  us  to  note  how  adroitly  the  artist  in 
narrative  could  deal  with  a  topic  which  he 
did  not  feel  to  be  sympathetic  or  stimulating ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  show  us 
how  much  this  author  or  that  has  been 
sustained  by  the  signal  good  fortune  which 
put  into  his  hands  once  at  least  the  one 
subject  best  suited  to  his  method  and  his 
temperament.  In  time,  it  would  train  the 
critical  reader  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing 
between  theme  and  treatment;  and  it  would 
encourage  him  to  face  the  task  of  weighing 
the  merits  of  each  of  these  separately. 

Although  we  cannot  insist  that  the  novel- 
ists of  the  twentieth  centurv  shall  undero-o 
this  ordeal,  we  may  amuse  ourselves  by 
guessing  at  the  result  if  the  test  had  been 
applied  to  the  novehsts  of  the  centuries  that 
have  gone  before.  There  is  no  difiiculty  in 
picking  out  a  plot  familiar  to  all  of  us  now 
and  universal  in  its  appeal^ — a  plot  which 
any  story-teller  of  any  age  might  have 
chosen  to  develop  in  his  own  fashion.  And 
perhaps  no  story  is  better  fitted  for  this  ex- 
periment than  the  heart-rending  tale  which 
Shakespeare  took  from  the  Italian  and 
transfigured  by  his  genius  into  the  im- 
mortal tragedy  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 
Quarrels  between  rival  families  have  been 
frequent  enough,  and  young  couples  there 
have  always  been  who  loved  wilfully  in 
spite  of  a  heritage  of  hate.  There  is  a 
never-fading  enchantment  in  the  story  of 
their  struggles,  whatever  the  country  where 
they  lived  and  died,  and  whatever  their 
station  in  society. 

How  would  this  tale  have  been  told  in  the 
eighteenth  century  by  the  author  of  "Rob- 
inson Crusoe  "  ?  by  the  author  of  "Clarissa 
Harlowe"  ?  by  the  author  of  "Tom  Jones"  ? 
by  the  author  of  "Tristram  Shandy"? 
How  would  it  have  fared  in  the  nineteenth 
century  if  Dickens  had  been  attracted  to  it. 


or  Thackeray?  How  would  it  be  pre- 
sented now  in  the  twentieth  century  if  it 
should  be  chosen  again  by  Mr.  Howells  or 
by  Mr.  James?  We  need  not  ask  what 
Mark  Twain  would  do  with  it,  because  he 
has  shown  us  in  the  Shepardson-Granger- 
ford  episode  of  "Huckleberry  Finn"  that 
he  could  bring  out  the  inherent  romance  of 
it,  even  though  he  entrusted  the  telling  to 
the  humorous  realist  who  was  the  son  of  the 
town  drunkard.  Nor  have  we  to  inquire 
how  it  would  have  presented  itself  to  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian,  because  the  Alsatian  col- 
laborators made  it  their  own  in  the  sombre 
pages  of  the  "  Rantzau." 

It  is  not  rash  to  assume  that  Defoe  would 
have  set  up  rival  shopkeepers,  one  with  a 
son  and  the  other  with  a  daughter;  and  he 
would  have  delighted  in  accumulating  the 
minutest  details  of  the  daily  life  of  the  com- 
peting tradesmen.  The  fathers  would  have 
been  sturdy  Englishmen,  both  of  them, 
obstinate  and  pious;  and  the  preaching  of 
a  sound  morality  would  never  have  been 
neglected.  The  narrative  would  purport 
to  be  truth;  and  probably  it  would  be 
credited  to  the  pen  of  one  of  the  partisans, 
setting  down  in  the  first  person  a  con- 
scientious record  of  what  he  had  seen  with 
his  own  eyes.  But  if  Richardson  had 
wished  to  make  our  ancestors  weep  at  the 
woes  of  Romeo  and  the  sad  trials  of  JuHet, 
he  would  have  abandoned  the  autobio- 
graphic form  characteristic  of  Defoe's 
method  of  approach,  for  the  epistolary,  in 
which  the  author  of  "  Pamela  "  felt  himself 
more  at  ease;  and  he  would  have  spared  us 
none  of  the  letters  of  Romeo  to  Juliet,  and 
of  Juliet  to  Romeo,  and  of  Romeo  to  Mer- 
cutio,  and  of  Juliet  to  her  nurse.  The 
tenser  the  tragic  gloom,  the  more  volumi- 
nous these  letters  would  become,  the  more 
self-analytical,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
more  pathetic.  If  Fielding  had  selected 
this  story  as  the  basis  of  a  prose-epic  we 
should  have  a  masterly  structure,  perhaps 
distorted  by  an  undue  insistence  upon 
Romeo's  youthful  intrigue  with  Rosaline. 
And  if  Sterne  had  pretended  to  play  with 
this  tragic  tale,  he  would  have  given  us  the 
married  hfe  of  Juhet's  parents,  with  all  the 
humorous  whims  of  old  Capulet;  and  after 
unending  digressions  the  author  might  die 
himself  before  his  heroine  was  fairly  out  of 
the  arms  of  the  nurse. 

To   declare   how   Dickens   might   have 
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presented  the  same  theme  is  not  difficult. 
The  tragedy  would  sink  to  tortuous  melo- 
drama, and  there  would  be  much  mystery- 
mongering,  with  a  careful  covering  up  of 
dark  secrets  to  be  revealed  only  at  an  op- 
portune moment.  The  large  simplicity  of 
the  theme  would  be  frittered  away,  and 
every  opportunity  for  deliberate  pathos 
would  be  insisted  upon.  Probably  Juhet 
would  die  in  blank  verse,  disguised  as  prose. 
But  Mercutio,  although  he  would  certainly 
cease  to  be  a  gentleman,  would  be  a  most 
amusing  personality  whose  whimsical  be- 
havior would  seem  highly  laughable;  and 
the  nurse  might  become  another  Mrs. 
Gamp,  with  a  host  of  peculiarities  realized 
with  abundant  humor.  And  it  is  possible 
also  to  make  a  guess  at  the  treatment  which 
would  have  been  accorded  to  the  pitiful  tale  if 
Thackeray  had  undertaken  it.  The  tragedy 
would  have  softened  into  a  tragi-comedy 
with  a  happy  ending  probably,  the  loving 
couple  being  reprieved  somehow  in  the  final 
chapters  just  before  the  kindly  author  put 
his  puppets  away,  after  preaching  a  last 
gentle  sermon  on  the  vanity  of  life.  The 
background  would  be  the  British  society  of 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and 
some  Lady  Kew,  delightfully  clever  and 
selfishly  arrogant,  might  be  the  chief  of  one 
clan,  and  some  Lord  Steyne,  bitter  and 
masterful,  might  head  the  rival  house.  And 
not  improbably  the  narrator  might  be  Mr. 
Arthur  Pendennis  himself. 

Perhaps  Mr.  and  Mrs.  March  might 
constitute  the  chorus,  if  Mr.  Howells  were 
to  lay  the  scene  here  in  New  York,  bringing 
one  family  from  the  West,  endowed  some- 
how with  a  certain  elemental  largeness  of 
rnould,  and  importing  the  other  from  that 
NeTv^England  which  could  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  sensitiveness  of  their  self-tor- 
turing consciences.  There  would  be  no 
blinking  of  the  minor  selfishness  of  human- 
ity; and  neither  hero  nor  heroine  would 
stand  forth  flawless.  Their  failures  would 
be  very  human;  and  the  author  would  with- 
hold all  comment,  leaving  the  veracity  of 
the  portrayal  to  speak  for  itself.  There 
would  be  unrolled  before  the  reader  the 


broad  panorama  of  the  cosmopolitan  me- 
tropolis, infinitely  variegated,  often  harsh 
in  color,  but  forever  fascinating  in  the  in- 
tensity of  its  vitaHty.  The  modern  tragedy 
with  its  catastrophe  internal  rather  than 
external,  w^ould  be  laid  before  us  in  a 
narrative  containing  endless  miracles  of 
delicate  observation  and  countless  felicities 
of  delicate  phrasing. 

Like  many  another  distinguished  painter, 
Mr.  Henry  James  has  at  least  three  man- 
ners, following  one  another  in  the  order  of 
time;  and  there  is  no  certainty  at  which 
stage  of  his  career  he  might  be  tempted  to 
the  telHng  of  this  tale.  Early  in  his  evolu- 
tion as  a  novelist,  he  might  have  seized  upon 
it  as  the  promising  foundation  for  an  inter- 
national compHcation,  although  even  then 
he  would  have  attenuated  the  more  violent 
crudities  of  the  original  story.  Later,  he 
might  have  been  lured  into  essaying  the 
analysis  of  JuHet's  sentiments,  as  she  was 
swayed  by  her  growing  attachment  for 
Romeo,  and  as  she  was  restrained  by  her 
indurated  fidehty  to  the  family  tradition. 
More  recently  still,  Mr.  James  might  have 
perceived  the  possibility  of  puzzling  us  by 
letting  us  only  dimly  surmise  what  had 
passed  behind  the  closed  doors  that  shut  in 
the  ill-fated  lovers,  and  of  leaving  us  in  a 
maze  of  uncertainty  and  a  mist  of  doubt, 
peering  pitifully,  and  groping  blindly  for  a 
clew  to  tangled  and  broken  motives. 

Perhaps  it  is  idle  thus  to  wonder  how  any 
one  of  a  dozen  novelists  of  distinctive  talent 
would  have  treated  this  alluring  theme  had 
he  taken  it  for  his  own.  But  of  this  we 
may  be  certain,  that  any  novelist  of  in- 
dividuality who  had  chosen  it  would  have 
made  it  his  own,  and  would  have  sent  it 
forth  stamped  with  his  own  image  and 
superscription.  Indeed,  the  same  tale  told 
by  Richardson  and  by  Sterne,  although 
they  were  contemporary  sentimentaHsts, 
would  have  had  so  little  in  common  that  the 
careless  reader  might  fail  to  see  any  similar- 
ity whatsoever;  and  probably  even  the 
pettiest  of  criticasters  would  feel  no  call  to 
bring  an  accusation  of  plagiarism  against 
either  of  them. 


1 


T  marks  quite    curiously   the  measure  of 

certain  changes  that  have  come  over  us 

as  a  people,  that  there  is  now  a  system 

of  amusement  in  vogue  the  world  over  which, 

if  it  isnotprecisely  of  ourinvention,  issomuch 

pursued  by  us  and  identified  with  our  customs 

that  it  is  generally  associated  with 

Our  Amusement    ^^^   American   name.      Time   was 
Spirit  . 

when  the  popular   impression  was 

that  Americans  did  not  know  how  to  amuse 
themselves.  But  now  it  would  commonly 
be  agreed  that  the  prevalent  habit  of  amus- 
ing oneself  in  public,  of  dining  in  restau- 
rants, of  doing  things  for  and  before  the 
gallery,  was  very  largely  an  outgrowth  of 
American  fashions.  It  would  also  be  said 
by  those  interested  in  these  subjects  abroad, 
as  well  as  by  Americans  themselves,  that 
we  understood  ''shows"  nowadays  better 
than  anyone  else  anywhere.  Our  summer 
"show,"  for  example,  has  reached  a  de- 
velopment that  is  apt  to  make  London  or 
Paris  efforts  along  similar  lines  look  parsi- 
monious. 

Publicity,  excitement,  a  high  degree  of 
fastidiousness  as  to  the  perfection  of  purely 
material  details,  these  are  the  main  marks 
of  the  distinctively  American  spirit  of  amuse- 
ment. There  is  nothing  to  make  possible 
in  our  life  that  other  spirit  which  finds 
amusement,  as  is  the  case  sometimes  in  the 
older  European  countries,  in  performances 
or  spectacles  that  speak  to  the  imagination, 
even  though  their  outward  presentments  be 
shabby.  In  fact,  there  is  no  inwardness  at 
all  in  our  pleasures.  Amusement,  as  the 
American  has  shaped  it  more  and  more  of 
late  years,  is  just  as  much  tension  as  work 
is,  only  of  a  different  kind. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  see,  to  be  sure,  how 
this  strenuousness  in  amusement  is  to  be 
avoided  when  we  have  so  much  excitability 
in  achievement  impressed  upon  us  on  every 
hand.  The  organism  preserves  automati- 
cally for  a  certain  period  the  pitch  to  w^hich 
it  has  been  strung,  and  we  rarely  allow,  as 
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things  are  now,  the  pitch  to  drop.  As  a  re- 
sult we  can't  relax  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand even  when  we  w^ant  to.  We  can't 
amuse  ourselves  quietly  and  inwardly,  even 
when  we  perceive  the  good  of  it.  Our 
nerves  say  no.  It  would  be  just  as  well  to 
realize  how  much  of  this  sheer  inability  to 
make  amusement  for  ourselves  calmly  there 
is  in  the  vaunted  strenuousness  even  of  our 
play.  And  perhaps  we  shall  have  to  begin 
to  consider  a  little  bit,  too,  the  matter  of 
how  much  connection  there  may  be  between 
our  system  of  amusement  without  relaxation 
and  that  failure  to  count  for  anything  very 
much  after  forty  on  which  Dr.  Osier  has 
laid  such  unwelcome  emphasis. 

Certain  it  is  that  amusements  as  the 
American  now  conceives  them  are  only  for 
the  vigor  of  youth  or  early  maturity.  Chil- 
dren have  no  fit  place  in  them,  and  still  less 
have  old  people.  A  holiday  crowd  in 
Europe  is  as  interesting  for  the  old  faces  in 
it  and  the  children  as  for  any  other  part 
of  it.  There  are  elements  of  pleasure  in  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  which  both  extremes 
of  life  can  assimilate:  certain  softnesses  and 
humanenesses  which  feed  them,  and  which 
draw  from  them  in  return  some  mellow, 
enriching  qualities  that  our  own  crowds  lack. 
Where  the  spirit  of  amusement  signifies  al- 
ways more  or  less  "going  the  pace,"  where, 
tense  and  material,  it  is  only  suited  for  the 
fullest  tide  of  life,  there  is  wanting  to  the 
national  existence  an  important  expansional 
and  educational  experience.  That  in  the 
present  period  of  our  development  we  should 
be  able  to  give  work  only  to  young  or 
youngish  men  means  less  than  that  we  should 
have  amusement  only  for  the  young  or 
youngish.  Wc  have  perhaps  little  employ- 
ment comparatively  for  those  different  ener- 
gies that  ripen  later;  but  then  we  supply 
little  of  the  aliment  which  leads  to  such  ri- 
pening. There  are  many  riches  to  be  drawn 
from  those  wide  tides  of  occasional  relaxa- 
tion where  we  now  disdain  to  find  our  play. 
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IT  certainly  requires  but  ^mall  observa- 
tion to  perceive  that  all  the  questions 
concerning  our  immigration  problems 
have  in  the  last  few  years  entered  upon  a  new 
phase,  and  one  quite  distinct  from  any  hither- 
to presented  to  us.  To  put  the  matter  in  a 
summary  way,  we  have  passed  the  stage  in 
which  assimilation  was  regarded  in  a  natural- 
istic   manner,    as    a    phenomenon 

Immigration  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself,  and 
the  International   ,  ^        j..i,^  r       •      ^-n 

Personality       have  entered  the  stage  oi  scientinc 

consideration  as  to  how  the  assimi- 
lating process  is  to  be  best  furthered,  with 
the  least  disturbance  of  our  economic  condi- 
tions and  social  principles  now  existent. 

That  such  scientific  consideration  has  be- 
come necessary  is  plain  enough.  There  are 
many  elements  taken  into  our  life  now  which, 
however  much  it  may  be  the  fashion  of  the 
moment  to  make  light  of  ethnic  differences, 
tend  to  social  conclusions  distinct  from  those 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  These  ele- 
ments, these  social  conclusions,  are  already 
making  themselves  felt  among  us  in  certain 
well-defined  ways.  That  we  should  be  entirely 
unaffected  by  them  is  impossible.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  form  and  manner  in  which 
they  react  upon  us  is  evidently  of  great  future 
importance.  There  is,  therefore,  much  food 
for  thought  in  a  little  pamphlet  published  not 
long  since  by  one  of  the  foreign  consuls  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  and  addressed  to  a  local 
society  of  his  own  countrymen,  in  which  the 
question  of  preparing  the  alien  immigrant  for 
the  fusion  with  the  new  civilization  is  very 
suggestively  taken  up. 

The  country  represented  by  this  gentleman 
is  one  of  those  which  send  us  the  largest 
number  of  illiterates.  The  suggestion  that 
that  country  should,  through  its  own 
accredited  channels  here,  endeavor  to  en- 
lighten somewhat  the  ignorance  of  the  immi- 
grant, so  that  he  may  be  fitted,  in  his  native 
tongue  and  by  methods  familiar  to  him,  to 
understand  a  little  the  duties  of  his  new 
citizenship,  is  extremely  interesting  on  the 
practical  side.  Exactly  how  this  primary  in- 
struction in  the  native  language  of  the  im- 
migrant is  to  be  managed  alongside  of  our 
public-school  system  as  we  have  it  already,  is 
not  yet  clear.  That  we  should  benefit  great- 
ly, however,  by  some  such  procedure  is  mani- 
fest. As  it  is  now,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  introduction  into  American 
life  of  some  of  these  alien  streams  of  humanity 
takes  place  so  completely  without  preliminary 


initiation  on  their  part,  and  is  so  violent  and 
sudden,  that  what  Dr.  Tosti  rightly  calls  a 
"deformation  of  American  ideals"  must  in- 
evitably show  itself  in  them  as  a  result.  This 
"deformation" — a  distortion  into  license  of 
the  principle  of  liberty  and  individualism 
within  the  law — takes  from  the  immigrant 
his  own  native  good  qualities,  while  he  fails 
to  gain  good  from  us. 

This  consequence  is  not  new,  but  what  is 
new  is  the  broader  recognition  of  that  de- 
pendence between  nations,  that  common  re- 
sponsibility, which  is  the  result  of  modern 
migrations  and  interpenetrations,  and  which 
should  make  all  the  peoples  whose  emigrants 
come  here  feel  the  desire  and  necessity  of 
fitting  them  in  some  measure  to  become 
useful  expanders,  rather  than  unwelcome  ob- 
structors, of  our  institutions.  National  traits 
can  never  be  in  the  future  the  insulated  and 
isolating  things  that  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  Yet  the  last  consummation  that  we 
should  want  is  that  national  divergences  of 
custom  and  ideal  should  quite  be  wiped  out. 
Human  life  must  have  these  divergences, 
unless  it  is  to  be  hopelessly  the  poorer.  How 
this  national  spark  is  to  be  retained  while 
men  adopt  that  species  of  international  per- 
sonality that  is  the  fruit  of  modern  condi- 
tions is  not  yet  quite  apparent  to  our  vision, 
but  certainly  something  of  the  sort  will  have 
to  be.  In  the  meantime,  it  appears  to  be  clear 
that  it  is  not  Americans  unaided  who  can  best 
prepare  for  worthy  citizenship  immigrants 
whose  racial  idiosyncrasies  they  are,  after  all, 
ignorant  of,  and  have  no  sympathy  with.  The 
initiative  will  have  to  come  largely  from  the 
enlightened  and  broad-minded  interest  of 
other  countries,  alive  enough  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced ethics  in  these  matters  to  make  org-an- 
ized  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  even  those  of 
their  citizens  who  may  choose  permanently 
to  expatriate  themselves. 


T 


'HE  main  object  in  every  school," 
said  Dr.  Eliot,  in  concluding  his 
address  on  "Beauty  aud  Democ- 
racy," given  at  the  opening  of  the  Albright 
Art  Gallery  of  Buffalo,  "should  be,  not  to 
provide  livelihood,  but  to  show  the  young 
how  to  live  a  happy  and  worthy  life,  inspired 
by  ideals  which  exalt  and  dignify  both  labor 
and  leisure."  So  strong  a  word  of  protest 
against  the  popular  notion  of  what  an  edu- 
cation "is  for" — to  enable  its  possessor  "to 
get  on  in  the  world" — comes  with  special 
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weight  from  a  man  who  has  led  the  way 
in  modernizing  the  collegiate  training  of 
America.  There  is  in  Dr.  Eliot's  protest 
no  failure  to  appreciate  the  value  of  an 
education  which  fits  for  the  chosen  or 
appointed  work.  He  simply  recognizes 
the  fact  that  when  this  has  been  done,  and 
well  done,  there  is  conferred  only  a  partial 
satisfaction  to  one  who  has  *'no  resources" 
outside  his  work.  Here  is  a  lack  in  the  art 
of  living  we  are  all  coming  to  discover.  It 
is  a  lack  due  to  the  defects  of 
Popularizing  a  American  qualities,  to  the  fact  that 
Beauty  this  is  a  country  of  unprecedented 

range  of  opportunity  for  unaided, 
individual  success,  and  of  a  consequent  ab- 
sorbing devotion  to  this  success  as  the  chief 
good. 

Dr.  Eliot's  protest  is  recognition  further 
of  the  fact  that,  under  modern  conditions 
of  specialism,  work  for  an  increasing  num- 
ber is  meaning  more  and  more  routine,  an 
automatic  repetition  converting  the  worker 
into  a  machine,  a  deadening  form  of  living 
which  robs  the  working  day  of  stimulus, 
either  intellectual  or  aesthetic.  Significant 
appreciation  of  these  conditions  is  found  in 
the  recent  statement  of  a  librarian  in  a  large 
manufacturing  centre,  that  it  is  the  working 
man  and  not  the  business  man  who  resorts 
to  the  library  for  books  of  general  interest, 
such  as  books  of  travel,  of  history,  or  of  so- 
ciology. ''Business  is  so  absorbing,"  she 
explains,  "that  manufacturers  have  little 
interest  left  for  general  matters.  Working 
men  find  their  work  so  uninteresting  that 
they  crave  an  interest  outside  their  work,  and 
find  it  partly  in  books.  As  the  library  de- 
velops into  a  culture  centre,"  she  adds, 
"  into  a  centre,  for  example,  for  distributing 
pictures  and  music  no  less  than  books,  as  is 
being  done  to-day  by  exchange  through 
some  State  library  systems,  new  ways  of  add- 
ing fresh  interest  to  the  life  of  the  people 
will  constantly  open  up,  especially  if  the 
schools  and  the  libraries  work  together." 

Here  is  the  dominant  thought  of  Dr. 
Eliot's  address,  the  "main  object"  of  the 
school  to  fit  for  the  best  use  of  the  library 
as  a  place  which  should  popularize  the  love 
of  what  is  interesting  and  beautiful  in  books, 
music,  pictures,  and  nature.  Dr.  Eliot,  who 
above  all  emphasizes  appreciation  of  nature, 
placed  first  "habitual  observation  of  the 
heavens,"  especially  in  these  days  of  urban 
congestion,    "  for  city  people  run   about  at 


the  bottom  of  ditches  and  often  can  only  see 
a  narrow  strip  of  sky";  next,  love  of  sce- 
nery, and  then  love  of  flowers  and  their  cul- 
tivation. But  to  foster  a  return  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  natural  life,  something 
more  is  required  than  the  influence  of 
natural  surroundings,  for  on  many  natures 
this  is  lost.  As  someone  has  said,  "Arcadia 
is  a  cultivated  taste."  The  farmhouse  ap- 
parently placed  to  command  the  beautiful 
view  that  itself  is  obscured  by  the  unsightly 
barn  apparently  placed  to  hide  it,  is  a 
common  incongruity  in  rural  life,  and  tells 
its  own  story  of  uninstructed  indifference. 
To  begin  at  the  beginning,  schools  should 
teach  the  elements  of  beauty;  for  it  is 
"monstrous,"  as  Dr.  Eliot  says,  to  make 
so  much,  for  example,  of  Greek,  and  to 
ignore  drawing.  The  Chicago  vacation- 
school  system,  which  sends  every  child  one 
day  in  the  week  into  the  country  for  nature- 
class  study  in  the  fields,  does  more  than 
plant  the  initial  seed  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  way.  By  this  system  the  child 
brings  back  not  alone  first-hand  impressions 
and  facts,  but  actual  material,  gathered  in 
"personally  conducted"  rambles,  for  nature- 
class  work  in  the  city  school-room,  some  of 
it  to  be  kept  until  the  ensuing  winter. 

It  is  quite  beyond  imagination  to  forecast 
the  possibilities  of  the  careful  training  of 
generation  after  generation  in  the  elements 
of  beauty  and  the  study  of  nature.  Apart 
from  its  immediate  practical  results,  there  is 
an  interesting,  if  academic,  suggestion  of  a 
way  in  which  it  might  affect  the  whole  atti- 
tude of  a  race.  What  the  imagination  now 
partially  reveals  to  the  few  only  accentuates 
the  sense  of  individuality,  and  hence  of  isola- 
tion in  the  universe.  Professor  Shaler,  who 
has  made  special  study  of  the  subject,  thinks 
that  as  time  goes  on,  "the  art  of  setting  our- 
selves forth,"  of  finding  fresh  contacts  and 
avenues  of  sympathy,  may  be  bettered.  Yet 
"thirty  centuries  have  given  little  or  nothing 
of  gain  in  the  way  of  speech,  written  or 
spoken,"  he  says.  "In  gesture  and  the  re- 
lated sculpture  we  tell  less  than  the  masters 
of  old;  in  painting,  hardly  more.  In  music 
alone  has  the  last  thousand  years  helped 
men  to  express  themselves."  Would  not  the 
love  of  beauty  fill  this  office  no  less  than 
the  love  of  music?  For  the  love  of  beauty 
creates  an  environment  which  for  those  who 
are  within  it  inspires  a  sympathy  of  under- 
standing and  of  communion  all  its  own. 


THE  LESSON  OF  BOUGUEREAU 

A  PRETTY  problem  might  present  it- 
self in  the  attempt  to  report  on  the 
methods  of  an  immensely  popular 
painter  whom  esoteric  criticism  has  con- 
demned; for  in  the  course  of  the  statement 
some  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  value  of 
an  artist's  naive  and  earnest  attitude  in  the 
presence  of  nature  and  on  the  futility  of  great 
science  and  skill  if  unaccompanied  by  this 
personal  equation  of  sincerity. 

Rubinstein,  who,  in  his  impassioned  play- 
ing, could  be  guilty  of  a  false  note,  so 
thrilled  his  hearers  beyond  the  impeccable 
performance  of  a  virtuoso  that  he  was  readily 
forgiven ;  for  at  his  touch  meadows  smiled, 
brooks  murmured,  larks  sang  and  soared 
away.  Suggestion,  feeling,  emotion,  all  those 
elements  of  our  nature  which,  when  stirred, 
provoke  a  glow  that  is  healthful  and  sane, 
were  called  up  by  the  master,  and  we  were 
correspondingly  grateful.  This  indeed  is  the 
function  of  the  artist — this  it  is  to  create — to 
furnish  a  means  of  recreation  in  others. 
There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this,  but  to  be 
potent,  it  must  spring  from  the  source  of  a 
truly  artistic  temperament. 

Having  said  this,  we  are  recalled  to  the 
problem  that  is  suggested  by  the  topic  which 
heads  these  lines.  The  subject  is  not  with- 
out its  lesson,  but  in  the  face  of  such  general 
approbation  as  this  manifestation  of  the  art 
of  painting  has  received  it  is  with  a  very  cer- 
tain diffidence  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of 
this  paper  that  the  subject  is  approached  at 
all;  for  if  general  commendation  has  been 
secured  by  any  branch  of  human  effort,  why 
should  such  security  be  questioned?  In  the 
whole  range  of  painting  we  have  yet  to  dis- 
cover so  even  a  performance  as  that  which 
William  Adolphe  Bouguereau  has  left  to  the 
world.  Feeble  Gainsboroughs,  slipshod  Sir 
Joshuas,  tentative  Rembrandts,  indifferent 
Van  Dykes,  tight  and  unsupple  pictures  by 
Velasquez  are  not  unknown  to  us;  but  who 
can  point  to  a  moment  when  Bouguereau  is 
not  entirely  master  of  himself  and  of  his  tech- 
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nique?  No  false  note  (from  his  premises),  no 
searching,  no  hesitation  here  !  Not  for  him 
the  emotions,  the  agitations,  the  wrestlings 
that  have  disturbed  so  many  workers  in  the 
field  of  painting  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
during  which  experimental  period  much  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  various  aspects  of  na- 
ture and  the  very  manipulation  of  paint  as  a 
means  of  interpreting  them. 

Great  technical  gifts,  then,  are  often  be- 
side the  mark — the  true  mark  of  distinguished 
performance.  A  fluent  or  too  facile  mode 
of  expression  becomes  sometimes  the  medium 
of  paucity  of  thought.  Or  is  there  an  innate 
disapproval  of  mankind  at  too  great  an  ex- 
hibition of  craft?  Or,  again,  is  it  that  hu- 
man nature  is  jealous  at  seeing  slighted  its 
human  prerogative  of  erring? 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  the  matter  and  try 
to  discover  why  this  apparent  perfection  of 
Bouguereau's  work  did  not  meet  the  approval 
of  his  contemporaries  in  art.  Painters  be- 
come interesting  as  they  reveal  in  what  they 
do  a  cultured  appreciation  of  the  great  works 
of  the  past — as  they  make  you  feel  that  their 
genius  has  been  fed  by  interesting  experience, 
that  they  possess  resources  of  thought  dis- 
tinguished in  quality,  Ingres  could  impart 
distinction  to  his  nude  figures  because  you 
felt  that  back  of  his  serious  drawing  was  an 
appreciation  and  love  of  Greek  precedents — 
Corot  could  give  a  classic  dignity  and  aspect 
to  his  pastorals  that  seemed  to  lift  them,  with 
all  their  personal  freedom  of  touch,  into  the 
serene  air  of  the  past,  and  to  remove  them 
far  from  a  realistic  portrayal  of  some  scene 
on  the  Seine  or  Marne. 

Artists  of  distinction  at  all  times  have  be- 
trayed in  their  productions  some  hint  of  the 
work  of  their  predecessors  that  has  particu- 
larly appealed  to  them  as  possessing  a  pecul- 
iar charm  and  style — something  borrowed 
from  antiquity,  a  kind  of  harking  back  to 
the  past  through  the  suggestive  forms  of  the 
present.  Many  types  of  to-day  are  archaic 
in  their  simplicity  of  line  or  contour,  and  this 
painters  of  taste  seek  often  to  perpetuate. 
Cabanel,  Gerome,  and  other  contemporaries 
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of  Bouguereau,  most  accomplished  draughts- 
men, had  this  side  to  their  work  which  stamped 
it  with  the  seal  of  a  cultured  and  apprecia- 
tive mind;  but  somehow  the  would-be  classic 
significance  of  Bouguereau  failed  to  signify. 
He  robbed  it,  by  a  bourgeois  spirit,  of  the 
very  distinction  it  should  recall. 

In  the  classical  suggestions  of  Gerome  or 
Cabanel  there  is  discovered  a  breadth  and 
largeness  of  drawing  which  marks  an  intel- 
lectual and  real  admiration  of  noble  and  gen- 
erous forms.  The  very  character  of  the 
Greek  mask,  the  studied  and  logical  folds  of 
a  toga,  and,  above  all,  the  ample  and  sculpt- 
uresque presentation  of  human  muscles  and 
proportions  as  depicted  by  Gerome  announce 
him  an  intellectual  personality  of  high  order. 
Cabanel,  too,  at  his  best,  in  his  rendition  of 
form,  proves  that  the  past  has  had  for  him 
certain  lessons  which  his  mind  has  not  failed 
to  assimilate.  They  are  among  the  men  who 
hand  on  the  torch  of  knowledge  still  burn- 
ing. When,  however,  this  pure  light  filters 
through  the  medium  of  a  commonplace 
temperament  and  mind  it  loses  its  clarity,  be- 
comes opaque  and  lustreless.  This  is  per- 
haps the  hazard  it  has  been  subjected  to  in 
the  case  of  Bouguereau.  Why  is  this?  We 
learn  that  the  artistic  opportunities  of  his 
career  have  been  as  propitious  as  could  be 
desired.  Although  placed  by  his  parents  in 
a  business  house  at  Bordeaux,  he  was  able, 
by  permission  of  his  employers,  to  attend 
two  hours  daily  the  drawdng-school  of  Jean 
Alaux.  Here,  in  spite  of  his  business  occu- 
pation, and  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  reg- 
ular pupils  of  the  school  who  were  also  con- 
testants, he  carried  off  the  prize  the  first  year. 
This  decision  was  contested  and  caused  a  riot 
of  the  full-time  pupils,  but  the  award  was 
sustained  by  the  authorities,  and  Bougue- 
reau, thus  encouraged,  decided  to  become  a 
painter.  After  saving  nine  hundred  francs 
by  making  portraits  for  fifteen  francs  each 
at  Saintonge,  where  his  uncle  was  a  priest,  he 
went  to  Paris  and  entered  the  studio  of  Picot, 
and  later  I'Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  where  he 
made  surprising  progress.  He  gained  the 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1850,  the  duplicate  prize  of 
that  year  going  to  Baudry,  owing  to  none 
having  been  awarded  the  year  before.  From 
Rome  his  envois  were  received  with  interest, 
but  it  was  in  1854  that  his  real  fame  began. 
This  year  he  exhibited  at  the  Salon  ''The 
Body  of  Saint  Cecilia  borne  to  the  Cata- 
combs," where  it  received  high  commenda- 


tion from  the  members  of  the  Academie  des 
Beaux-Arts. 

This  fills  out  the  usual  story  of  successful 
Prix  de  Rome  men;  but  during  these  years 
must  have  been  founded  that  suave  and  easy 
method  of  production  which,  from  that  time 
on,  captivated  the  public  and  became  and 
continued  to  be  a  boon  to  the  dealers. 

What  was  the  nature  of  this  marvellous  facil- 
ity? It  consisted,  mainly,  in  a  fixed  and  stereo- 
typed suavity  of  touch  for  all  subjects  and  all 
textures — a  consummate  and  polished  brush- 
work  applied  to  objects  of  varying  forms,  but 
with  little  regard,  as  we  have  said,  to  opposing 
textures — a  technical  facility — felicitousitwas 
not ;  for  fineness  of  observation,  distinction  of 
sight  would  be  felicitous.  Bouguereau  can- 
not claim  this  quality  of  distinction  in  the  long 
list  of  works  that  may  be  put  to  his  credit,  and 
this  is  one  of  his  shortcomings  that  is  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  grievance  by  those  who  look  for 
style  in  conjunction  with  so  much  of  technical 
accomplishment. 

It  is  said  that  he  studied  with  enthusiasm 
the  great  works  of  the  masters  to  be  found 
in  Rome  and  elsewhere  during  the  years  in 
which  he  \n7\.s  pensionaire  ;  but  it  must  have 
been  with  a  mind  not  keenly  alive  to  the  ex- 
haustive study  and  profound  knowledge  that 
produced  them;  for  it  would  seem  that  the 
lessons  he  learned  from  them  did  not  betoken 
an  appreciation  of  their  great  sobriety  and 
strength,  the  essence  of  their  elemental  love- 
liness and  beauty — only  that  which  fed  his 
rather  superficial  taste  for  suavity  of  form  and 
grace  of  line. 

When  we  think  of  the  restless,  earnest,  and 
thoughtful  study  that  the  world  of  natural 
objects  has  received  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  from  painters  whose  mis- 
sion, it  seemed  to  them,  was  to  penetrate  the 
very  secrets  of  the  circumambient  air,  one 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  arrested  outlook  of 
so  accomplished  a  painter  as  the  one  we  are 
discussing  must  have  become  to  these  work- 
ers a  negligible  quantity.  For  these  were 
protestants  against  the  narrow  bondage  of 
academie  rules,  and  here  was  one  of  super- 
lative technical  competence  who  appeared 
unstirred  by  stirring  nature,  and  content  to 
employ  his  unquestioned  skill  upon  themes 
unwarmed  by  a  spontaneous  emotion  and  un- 
illumined  by  a  new  aspect  of  the  natural 
world.  That  world  had  become  an  altar  of 
devotion  to  many  of  the  best  artistic  minds 
of  his  day,  but  to  Bouguereau  it  seemed  a 
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place  apart.  For  where  in  his  work  do  we 
feel  that  the  facts  recorded  have  been  made 
with  a  loving  reference  to  nature  beyond  the 
questionable  one  of  a  stereotyped  elegance  of 
line?  Not  on  the  side  of  color  surely.  Is  it 
not  strange  that  with  so  much  of  technical 
accomplishment  this  painter  can  so  little  move 
those  who  ask  of  painting  that  it  represent 
an  individual's  emotion  in  the  presence  of  a 
given  scene?  One  might  assume  that  any 
subject  nobly  felt  would  beget  noble  passages 
of  painting,  grand  and  simple  planes  and 
modelling  in  the  course  of  the  painter's  efforts 
to  give  expression  to  his  thought. 

It  is  perhaps  that  Bouguereau  felt  life  pic- 
torially,  not  really.  He  made  pictures  of 
things,  not  characteristic  impressions  which 
were  felt  as  human  situations  humanly  ob- 
served. A  peasant  was  to  him  a  pretty  object 
placed  in  a  pretty  scene,  not  a  human  being 
of  the  soil  and  living  on  the  fruit  of  his  labor. 
No  ardent  sun  has  tanned  this  creature's  skin, 
nor  has  toil  indurated  and  distorted  his  form. 
No  feelings  are  evoked  in  regarding  this  pres- 
entation but  those  of  superficial  pleasure  at 
the  conventional  skill  displayed  by  correct 
drawing  and  fluent  brush-work. 

In  mythological,  ecclesiastical,  religious,  or 
genre  subjects  it  is  the  same — a  pictorial  por- 
trayal of  a  given  theme,  not  an  interpreta- 
tion of  a  situation,  a  page  of  life.  And  as 
the  end  is  merely  pictorial,  there  was  little 
need  of  Bouguereau  exhausting  himself  on 
intense  preoccupation  and  study  of  the  myr- 
iad aspects  of  the  natural  world  under  vary- 
ing conditions.  We  all  know  of  a  painter 
who  has  passed  years  in  interpreting  a  single 
scene  at  different  hours  of  the  day — steep- 
ing his  soul  and  the  soul  of  the  beholder  in 
mysteries  of  light.  Our  present  painter,  with 
a  perfect  pencil  study  of  his  composition  and 
his  forms,  might  have  dispensed  with  further 
reference  to  the  outside  world  than  that  al- 
ready made  by  him  and  still  complete  his 
pictured  theme.  He  is  perfectly  equipped 
to  do  this,  has  been,  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning; and  it  is  this  faculty  which  has  caused 
us  to  allude  to  him  as  of  one  of  arrested  out- 
look. Given  technical  proficiency  and  an 
incuriousness  concerning  the  subtle  beauties 
and  charms  of  the  surrounding  world,  and 
one  may  produce  readily,  prodigiously,  prod- 
igally, and  in  the  sequel  please  readily  and 
prodigiously  those  who  have  not  been  trained 
to  see  finely  and  to  exact  keenly  those  qual- 
ities in  art  which  stand  for  distinction. 


After  all  his  accomplishment,  has  Bougue- 
reau in  any  way  ended  by  imposing  himself 
in  the  sense  that  Ingres,  Corot,  and  Millet 
have  done?  Do  we  find  a  meaning  and  pur- 
pose in  the  long  catalogue  of  varied  themes 
that  he  illustrated,  beyond  that  of  appealing 
to  the  insensitive  admiration  of  the  public  he 
created  and  worked  for?  For  he  was  a  pro- 
lific producer,  and  perforce  so,  to  supply  the 
demand  for  his  canvases. 

A  critic  in  commenting  on  his  "  Satyr  and 
Nymphs"  says,  and  says  justly:  ''The  faces  of 
these  spirituelles  creatures  do  not  indicate 
the  innocent  naiads  of  the  stream  or  dryads 
of  the  wood,  but  simply  a  new  role  for  the 
informed  Parisian  women  of  the  nineteenth 
century."  This  failure  to  project  himself  in- 
to the  situation  of  the  theme  he  delineates  is 
typical  of  the  whole  range  of  his  topics,  which 
is  as  wide  as  it  is  unconvincing.  Nowhere 
do  we  feel  that  this  painter  has  been  stirred 
by  one  subject  more  than  by  another — he 
is  as  competent  to  present  a  "  Vierge  Conso- 
latrice"  as  he  is  to  depict  a  make-believe 
' '  Bacchante  " — both  seem  to  offer  opportuni- 
ties for  fine  drawing  and  lovely  brush-work, 
but  neither  impress  you  as  more  than  super- 
ficially "felt."  This  is  not  a  complaint  that 
something  admirable  is  not  something  else, 
but  a  regret  that  it  is  not  admirable,  being 
what  it  is. 

Given  another  spirit,  a  finer  one,  an  ar- 
tistic one,  and  even  his  loo  perfect  method 
might  have  produced  interesting,  distin- 
guished things;  for  no  faultiness  of  method 
fatally  mars  that  which  is  truly  lived  and  felt. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  theory  with  the  writer 
that  true  art  has  at  times  been  produced  by 
a  few  rare  natures  who  could  neither  draw 
nor  paint  in  the  conventionally  accepted 
meaning  of  such  competency ;  and  here  is  a 
painter  possessed  of  more  science  than  need 
were  who  fails  in  that  mysterious  quality  which 
stands  for  high  art. 

Despite  the  lack  of  elevation  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  pictures  that  Bouguereau  chose 
to  paint,  had  he  given  to  these  often  trifling 
subjects  a  faithful  observance  of  "values" 
their  artistic  interest  would  have  been  greatly 
enhanced;  for,  invested  with  this  quality  of 
the  virtuoso,  they  might  have  gained  that  side 
of  art  which  is,  as  has  been  well  said,  "the 
happy  and  dextrous  way  in  which  a  thing 
slight  in  itself  is  handled."  But  Bouguereau 
has  deprived  us  of  even  this  beauty;  for,  as 
we  have  already  said,  he  did  not  possess  that 
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fineness  of  observation  which  could  be  called 
felicitous.  Correct ' '  values  "  called  for  a  more 
distinguished  vision  than  properly  belonged 
to  him.  This  sense  of  values,  had  Bougue- 
reau  possessed  it,  would  have  covered  a 
multitude  of  sins  of  ''subject";  but  on 
demandmg  this  quality  in  him  we  are  asking 
practically  for  his  aesthetic  redemption  and, 
on  reflection,  given  his  mind,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  so  artistic  an  instinct  as  the  sense 
of  values  could  exist  in  any  high  degree  in 
conjunction  with  so  great  banality  of  theme. 

Since  "story"  was  his  choice,  then,  let  us 
inquire  how  much  of  nature  he  resorted  to 
in  the  telling  of  it.      How  did  he  compose? 

In  considering  the  composition  of  Bougue- 
reau  we  find  no  constructive  building  up  of  a 
group  by  large  masses  of  light  and  shade; 
only  a  scientific  disposition  of  figures  which 
is  perfectly  balanced  in  quantities  but  fails 
to  be  cohesive  as  a  whole.  Missing  this,  the 
unity  of  the  canvas  is  disturbed  and  the  at- 
tention is  called  from  one  figure  to  another. 
No  great  single  impression  is  thus  achieved; 
for  Nature  herself  is  logical  and  impresses  by 
other  means.  Our  painter  is  preoccupied 
with  the  pictorial  side  of  his  statement,  not 
with  the  logical  and  impressive.  Conse- 
quently, for  those  who  are  interested  in  paint- 
ing itself,  its  grand  tasks,  and  noble  prob- 
lems, Bouguereau  seems  not  to  have  great 
significance  —  subject  -  painting  pictorially 
treated  is  his  aim,  and  in  this  day  when  the 
connoisseur  has  become  more  inclined  to  seek 
in  art  the  legitimate  employment  of  the 
means — that  of  presenting  those  phases  of 
nature  which  are  best  expressed  by  pig- 
ment— the  mere  telling  of  a  story  through  the 
medium  of  form  and  color  savors  somewhat 
of  the  commonplace.  It  may  be  that  we  are 
living  through  the  period  of  which  Alfred 
Stevens  spoke  when  he  said  :  "The  historical 
subject  was  invented  the  day  when  people 
were  no  longer  interested  in  painting  it- 
self." When  the  day  comes  in  which  the 
*  integrity  of  the  medium  of  any  art  is  re- 
spected, the  means  made  use  of  for  the  ex- 
pression of  a  given    thought,   the    rightful 


means  and  those  only,  then  will  there  be  a 
vast  revolution  in  the  misdirected  activities  of 
many  crafts.  A  large  subject  is  opened  in 
the  mere  contemplation  of  such  an  event,  but 
it  will  usher  in  a  renaissance  of  taste  and 
prove  a  corrective  to  many  perplexing  mis- 
conceptions that  bewilder  mankind  to-day. 
Nor  is  painting  the  single  sufferer  of  a  mis- 
application of  means ;  literature  is  another 
art  that  through  too  fluent  production  threat- 
ens, in  many  instances,  to  stultify  the  taste 
and  blunt  the  judgment  of  the  very  audience 
it  should  illuminate  and  instruct. 

Great  Nature,  long  suffering,  patient,  un- 
varying, and  constant,  lends  herself  to  all  this 
misinterpretation,  but  ceaselessly  urges  truth. 
Her  beauties  are  often  cheapened  and  her 
dignity  despoiled  that  she  may  be  driven  in- 
to the  service  of  material  success.  And  it  is 
just  here  that  she  is  patient — no  misrepre- 
sentation, no  misconstruction,  no  slight,  dis- 
turbs her  changeless  constancy.  Once  or 
twice  in  an  age  she  is  greatly  sought  and 
greatly  yields  herself;  and  then  truly  does  she 
bless.  If  not  in  immediate  recompense,  she 
bestows  those  guerdons  for  which  men  have 
lived  and  died — the  honors  may  be  belated, 
but  they  reach  far  and  stimulate  mankind. 
Splendid  pages  of  painting  come  to  mind 
that  have  been  traced  while  confronting  con- 
tumely and  neglect.  Artists  of  unflinching 
purpose  have  wrought  persistently,  humbly, 
but  have  found  no  ready  and  prescribed 
method  by  which  to  interpret  noble  moments 
and  aspects  of  nature.  They  have  eventually 
acquired  a  language  by  which  to  express 
themselves,  but  this  medium  has  been  freight- 
ed with  too  stirring  messages  to  admit  of  a 
uniform  suavity  of  utterance.  Fluency  o 
speech  in  this  particular  seems  in  invers 
ratio  to  the  importance  of  the  statement  made 
and  as  a  recent  writer  has  it  in  speaking  of 
"easy  producers"  in  the  field  of  literature 
and  the  fate  they  finally  meet  with,  this 
"may  very  well  be  the  revenge  that  time 
takes  upon  them  to  make  up  for  the  amount 
of  space  they  happened  immediately  to 
occupy."  Frank  Fowler. 
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